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EDNESDAY, JAN. 7, 1835. 


TWELFTH NIGHT. 
Pq STREET PORTRAIT, 


- TIONS OF A TWELFTH NIGHT. 


SHAKSPEARE’S PLAY. RECOULEC- 


} Cunistaas goes out in fine style,—with Twelfth 
Night, It is a finish worthy of the time. Christ- 
mas Day was the morning of the season; New Year's 
Day the middle of it, or noon; Twelfth Night is the 
night, brilliant with innumerable planets of twelfth- 
cakes. The whole island keeps court; nay, all 
Christendom. All the world are kings and queens. 

erybody is somebody else, and learns at once to 
laugh at, and to tolerate, characters different from his 
own, by enacting them. Cakes, characters, forfeits, 
lights, theatres, merry rooms, little holiday faces, 
and last not least, the painted sugar on the cakes, so 
bad to eat but so fine to look at, useful because it is 
perfectly useless except for a sight and a moral,—all 
conspire to throw a giddy splendour over the last 

_ night of the season, and to send it to bed in pomp 

\ and colours, like a Prince. 

: And not the least good thing in Twelfth Night is, 
that we see it ‘coming for days beforehand, in the 
- eakes that garnish the shops. We are among those 
who ‘do not like.‘ a surprise,” except in dramas. We 
, like to know of the good things intended for us. It 
adds the pleasure of hope to that of possession. Thus 
we eat our Twelfth-cake many times in imagination, 
before it comes, Every pastry-cook’s shop we pass, 
; flashes i it upon us. 


_ Coming twelfth-eakes cast their shadows before ; 
if shadows they can be called, which shade have none; 
So full of colour are they, as if Titian had invented 
a them. Even the little ragged boys, who stand at 
_ those shops by the hour, admiring the heaven within, 
and are destined to have none of- it, get, perhaps, 
from imagination alone, a stronger taste of the beatiz 
- tude, than many a richly-fed palate, which is at the 
merey of some particular missing relish,—some 

‘ touch of spice or citron, or a “Jeetle more” egg. 

We believe we have told a story of one of those 
chins before, But it will bear repetition, especially 
ta strong relish of it has come upon us, and we are 
sang to relate it at greater length. There is no- 
8 very wonderful or epigrammatic in it, but it has 
do with the beatific visions of the pastry shops. 
ur hero was one of those equivocal animal-spirits 
OF the streets, who come whistling along, you krow 
“Rot whether thief or errand-boy, sometimes with 
| and sometimes not, in corderoys, a jacket, and 
i of hat, with hair sticking through a hole 
: ty gets him into serapes in the 
7 not ultra-studious of civility in his 
Ifthe runs against is not very big, 
= him abuse { e at once ; if otherwise, 
sat a convenient :— and chen halloos out 
!” or “Can't yor you sei before you?” or 
sof C. & W. Retbnnip Dine ieien) 
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“Go, and get your face washed.” 
favourite saying of his,,out of an instinct referable to 
his own visage. He sings “ Hokee-Rokee” and a 
“Shiny Night,” varied occasionally with an uproar- 
ious “ Rise, gentle Moon,” or “ Coming through the 
Rye.” 


This last is a 


On winter evenings, you may hear him in- 
dulging himself,.as he goes along, in a singular undu- 
lation of yow! ;—a sort of gargle,—as if a wolf were 
practising the rudiments of a shake. This ‘he de- 
lights to do more particularly in a crowded thorough- 
fare, as though determined that his noise should 
triumph over every other, and show how jolly he is, 
and how independent of the ties to good behaviour. 
If the street is a quiet one, and he has a stick in his 
hand (perhaps a hoop-stick), he accompanies the 
howl, with a run upon the gamut of the iron rails. 
He is the nightingale of mud and cold. If he gets 
on in life, he will be a pot-boy. At present, as we 
said before, we hardly know what he is; but his mo- 
ther thinks herself lucky, if he is not transported. 

Well; one of these elves of the pavé—perplexers 
of Lord Mayors, and irritators of the Police, —was 
standing one evening before a pastry-cook’s shop- 
window, flattening his nose against the glass, and 
watching the movements of a school-boy who was 
in the happy agony of selecting the best bun. He 
had stood there ten minutes before the boy came in, 
and had made himself ‘acquainted with all the 
eatables lying before him, and wondered at the 
slowness, and apparent indifference, of jaws mastica- 
ting tarts. His interest, great before, is now ‘in- 
tense. He follows the new-comer’s eye and his 
hand, hither and thither. His own arm feels like 
the other’s arm. He shifts the expression of his 
mouth and the shrug of his body, at every perilous 
approximation which the chooser makes to a second- 
rate bun. He is like a bowler following the nice 
inflexions of the bias; for he wishes him nothing 
but success; the occasion is too great for envy : 
he f¥els all the generous sympathy of a knight of 
old; when he saw another within an ace of winning 
some glorious prize, and his arm doubtful of the 
blow. 

At length the awful decision is made, and ae 
bun laid hands on. 

“Yah! you fool,” exclaims the wate! bursting 
with all the despair and indignation of knowing 
boyhood, “ you have Jeft the biggest |” 

* Twelfth-cake and its king and queen are in 
honour of the crowned heads who are said to have 
brought Presents to Jesus in his cradle—a piece of 
royal service not necessary to be believed in by good 
Christians, though very proper to be maintained 
among the gratuitous decorations with which good 
and poetical hearts willingly garnish their faith. 
{The Magi, dr Wise Men, are _— called (says 
aefote in * Brand's Popular’ Antiquities, quarto 
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edition by Ellis, p. 19.) the three kings of Collen 
(Colggne). The first, named Melchior, an aged man 
with a long beard, offered gold; the second, Jasper, 
a beardless youth, offered frankincense; the third, 1 
Balthaser, a black or moor, with a large spreading 
beard, offered myrrh.” This picture is full of colour 
and has often been painted. The word Epiphany 
(ExiPaysie, superapparitio, an appearance from 
above), alludes to the star which is described in 
the Bible as guiding the Wise Men. In Italy, 
the word has been corrupted into Beffania, or 
Beffana, (as in England it used to be called 
Piffany) ; and Beffana, in some parts of that 
country, has come to mean an old fairy, or Mother 
Bunch, whose figure is carried about the streets, 
and who rewards or punishes children at night by 
putting sweetmeats, or stones and dirt, into a stock- 
ing hung up for the Purpose near the bed’s head. 
The word Beffu, taken from this, familiarly means 
a trick or mockery put upon anyone —to such 
base uses may come the most splendid terms. 
Twelfth Day, like the other old festivals of the 
church of old, has had a link of connexion found 
for it with Pagan customs, and has been traced to 
the Saturnalia of the ancients, when people drew 
lots for imaginary kingdoms. Its observation is 
still kept up, with more or less ceremony, all over 
Christendom. In Paris, they enjoy it with their 
The king there is chosen, not by 
drawing a paper as with us, but by the lot of a 
bean which falls to him, and which is put into the 
cake; and great ceremony is observed when the 
king or the queen “drinks ;” which once gave rise 
toa jest, that occasioned the damnation of a play 
of Voltaire’s. The play was performed at this 
season, and a queen in it having to die by “poison, 
4 wag. exclaimed with Twelfth Night solemnity, 
when her Majesty was about to take it, “ The queen 
drinks.” The joke was infectious; and » play 


usual vivacity. 


died, as well as the poor queen. 


Many a pleasant Twelfth-Night have we passed. 
in our time; and such future Twelfth-Nights as may 
remain to us shall be pleasant, God and good-will 
permitting ; for even if care should be round about 
them, we have no notion of missing these mountain- 
tops of rest and brightness, on which people may 
refresh themselves during the stormiest parts of life's 
voyage, * Most assuredly will we look forward to 
them, and stop there when we arrive, as though we 
had not to begin buffetting again the next day. No joy 
oF consolation that heaven or earth affords us, an 
we ungratefully pass by ; but prove, by our 
ance and relish of it, that it is what i it is siid'to' ae 


and that we ‘deserve to have it: ©The child is | father 


tothe man,” and a very foolish pit ghee 
unworthy of his ‘sive, if he is ni 
know whet to be like him. S 


te 
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Sulk in a corner, 
would have it? Or shall he disaowerfthat his“dig- 
nity will not bear the shaking of holiday merriment, 
being two fragile and likely to tumble to pieces? Or 
lastly, shall he take hims@lf for too. good aud petfect a 
person to come withimithe change of contamination 
from a little ultte-lifesand \Wassail-bow], and render 
it necessary to have the famous question thrown at 
his stately and stupid head— 


“Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, 
there shall be no more cakes and ale?” 


This passage is in ‘Fwelfth-Night, the Jast play 


(betit-never forgotten) which Shakspeare is under- 
stood to have written, and which showshow in his 
beautiful and universal mind the belief in love, 
friendship, and joy, and all good things, survived his 
knowledge of all evil,—afferding us an everlasting 
argument against the conclusions of minor men 
of the world, and enabling the meanest of us to dare 
to avow the same faith. 

“Here is another lecture to false and unseasonable 
notions of gravity, in the same play,— 

“« I protest (quoth the affected steward Malvolio) I 
take these wise men, that crow so at these set kind 
of fools, no better thar the fools’ zanies.” 

« © (says the Lady Olivia), you are sick of self- 
love, Malvolio, and taste with a distempered appetite. 
‘TLovbeigenerous, guiltless, and-of ‘free: disposition, is 
to.take. those things for bird-bolts, that yourdeem 
cannon-bullets.” 

“This is the play in which are those beautiful 
passages about ,musie, love, friendship, &c., whieh 
haye.as much of the morning of life in them as any 
thatthe great poet ever wrote, and.are painted with 
asyresy and. wet.a pencil :— 


« [Pmusie be the food of love,” &c. 
_ © Away Vefore me to sweet beds of flowers ; 
_ Lave-thoughts lie richwhen-canopied with bowers. 
“ She-never tald herrlove, 
"But: let.concealment, Jike.a»verm, ithe bud, 
_ Beed on her damask eheek,” &e. 


: «J hate ingratitude more in aman 

“ "says the refined and exquisite Viola] 

|» Dhan lying, vainness, babbling, drunkenness, 
\© @r-any taint.of vice, whose strong corruption 
| Anhabits.our frail blood.” 
‘ “And again, 


« In nature.there’s.no blemish, but,the mind ; 
[that is to say, the faults of the mind] ; 
~ None can be call'd deform'd but the unkind.” 


‘The: play of Twélfth Night, with proper good 
taste,, is: generally ‘performed, at the theatres, on 
Ewelfith Night. There is little: or nothing belong- 
ing the occasion in it, except that there are a 
set of merry-makers who carouse all night, and sing 
son ito “draw three souls out of one weaver.” 
Tt is hat Shakspeare was at a. loss for a 
title ta his plays Mer he has called it, « Twelfth 
Night, or What You t 
reminded him, of the anniy: 
huusprist as he was, and accustomed) doubtless, to 
ny a good sitting-up, appears to have stood forth 
prominently among his recollections. of the yea: So 
that it is probable he kept up his Twelfih Night to 
the’last :—assuredly he kept up his merry and roman, 
tie characters, his Sir Tobies and his Violas. And, 
keeping up his stage faith so well, he must needs have 
kept up his home faith. He conld not haye done it 
otherwise. He would invite his Stratford friends. to 
“king and queen,” and, however he might have 


Mc a a ae ames te and whic 


because life is mlotijust whiat he “towards ‘the ‘budding ‘daughters of Mile villtorsy the j 


possible Violas perhaps of some leve*story“of their 
own, and not more innocent in “ the last recesses of 
the mind” than himself. But see what Mr Hazlitt 
hastsaid @n thisplayin the criticism insour present 
Jounn at. 


We spent_a’ Twelfth Night once, which, by com- 
mon consent of the parties concerned, was afterwards 
known -by:the! name of the’ Twelfth Night. It was 
do among us, not merely whether ourselves, 

2 anybody else, ever Aad such a Twelfth 
Night ;— 

“« For never sinee created cake, 

Met.such untiring force; asummed-with these 

Could merit more than that small infantry, 

Which goes to bed betimes.” 


The evening -began-with-such-teavas istwerth:men- 
tion, for we never kwew. anybody make it like the 
maker. Dr Johnson-would. have given it-his plaeid~ 
est growl of approbation. Then, -with -piane-forte, 
vielin, and violoncello, came Handel, Govelli, and 
Mozart. Then. followed the drawing for king and 
queen, in order that the “small infantry” might-have 
their due share of the night, without sitting up too 
too-late (for a reasonable “ too-late” is» to’ be al- 
lowed once and.away). Then games, of.all the re- 
ceived kinds, forgetting no branch of Christmas 
customs. And very,good extempore. blank verse/was 
spoken by some of the.court (for our. characters imi- 
tated a court), not unworthy of the: wit and dig- 
nity of Tom Thumb. ‘Then, came/supper,’ and:all 
characters were soon forgotten but.the feasters’.own ; 
good,and lively souls, . and festive all, both.male and 
female,—with a constellation of the» brightest eyes 
that we had ever seen met. together. "This fact was, 
so striking, that a burst of delighted assent broke 
forth, when Moore’s charming verses were .sttuck 
up,— 

“ To ladies’ eyes.a round, boys, 
We can’t refuse, we can’t refuse; 
For bright eyes so abound, boys, 
*Tis hard to choose, ’tis hard to choose.” 


a 


The bright eyes, the beauty, the. good humour, the 
wine, the wit, the poetry (for we had celebrated 
wits and poets among us, as well as.charming women), 
fused all hearts together in one unceasingiround of 
fancy and laughter, till breakfast,—to which we ad- 
journed in a room full of books, the authors of which 
might almost have been waked up: and.embodied,,to 
come among us. Here, with the brightreyes literally, 
as bright as ever at six o'clock in the morning (we all 
remarked. it), we merged one, glorious day into 
another, as a good omen (for its was also fine weather, 
though in January); and as luck and our good-faith 
would have it, the door. was. no sooner ‘opened, to 
let forth the ever-joyous visitors, than the trumpets of 
a regiment quartered in the: neighbourhood ‘struck 
up into the morning air, seeming to blow forth 
triumphant approbation, and as if they sounded 
purely to-do us honour, and to say “ You arejas 
early and untired.as we.” 

We do not recommend.such: nights tobe “*resolved 
on,” much less to be made asystem,of regular-occur- 
rence, They should flow out. of the impulse, .as this 
did ; for there was no intention of sitting up.so late. 
But so genuine was that.night, and so true.a- recol- 
lection of, did. it leave upon, theminds.of all 
who s red it, that has. helped to. stamp: o- seal of 


shipand of humble aspirations towards tree-planting, 
» we are* here inéited to point out; for by the same — 
token the writer of these papers planted some plane- 
trees. within the-railsby the-garden-gate (selecting the 
vplane, in honour ofthe Genius offDomestitity, towhich 

it was saered among the (Greeks); and . body who | 
does net ‘disdain to look at a-modest tenetttent for the — 
sake of the happy hours that have been spent init, may 

know it by*those trees, as he passes along the row 

of houses called York*Buildings, in the New Road, 

Marylebone. A man may pique himself without — 
vanity, upon having planted. a’ tree; and, hamble as 
our performance has been that way, we confess we — 
are glad of it, and have often looked at the result 
The reader would smile, perhaps 
sigh (but a pleasure would or should be at the 
bottom of his sigh), if he knew what consolation 
we had experienced in some very trying seasons, 
merely from seeing those trees growing up, and 


with pleasure. 


affording shade and shelter to passengers, as well 
asa bit of leafiness to the possessor of the house. 
Every one should plant a tree who can. It is one 
of the cheapest,* as well as easiest, of all tasks ;. 
and, if a man cannot reckon upon enjoying the 
shade much himself (which is the reason why trees 
are not planted everywhere), it is surely worth 
while tobequeatl so pleasant and-useful'a memo- 
rial of himself to ‘others. They are green foot- 
steps of our existence, which show that we have 
not lived’ in vain. _ 

“Dig a well, plant a tree, write a book, and go 
to heaven,” says the Arabian proverb. We cannot 
exactly dig awell. ‘The ‘parish authorities would 
not employ us. Besides, wells’ dre not so much 
wanted in England as in Arabia, nor books either ; 
otherwise/we~ shouldbe two-thirds on our road to 
heaven“ already. But trees‘ are wanted, and ought 
to be wished for, almost everywhere; especially 
amidst ‘the hard brick and mortar of towns; so 
that we may claim at least one-third of the way, 
having planted more ‘than one tree in our time; 
and if our books cannot wing our flight much 
higher (for they never pretended to be anything 
greater than birds singing among the trees), we 
have other merits; thank..Heaven, than our dwnto 
go-upon’; and shall endeavour to piece out our: frail 
and most imperfect ladder, with all. the,good things 
we can love and admire in God's creation. 


* Young ‘trees from°nursery-grounds “are’ very cheap, 
and cost less than flowers. 


—— 


Appearance of Louis the Fifteenth whenan» Infant. 
—The King’s dress was alittle plaited jacket, with 
hanging sleeves of violet colored cloth. He wore a pur- 
ple cap of velvet crape, which appeared to be lined with 
cloth ofigold. He had ow leading strings which fell 
behind tothe bottemofhisrebe.. ‘But this:was only 
to mark his age, for it was well known that he walked 
alone and could run swiftly. His Majesty's leading 
strings, which were in cloth of gold instead of being 
of the same stuff as’ Iris robe; crossed’ on the shoulders, 
and I think Madame de Ventadour had decided that 
leading strings should always appear as an ornament 
only in the dress of the King. From his cordon blue 
was suspended the cross of St. Louis with that of the 
Holy Ghost, and his beautiful brown hair, curling 
naturally, fell on ‘his‘shoulders in’ flowing ringlets. 
He was:strikingly handsome, and‘you may hear from 
flatter hinvin his pictures. — Recollections of the Eigh- 
teenth Century. 

eR 
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| HINTS FOR TABLE TALK. 

ee soe iY, 

CHRISTMAS, comune, AND GONE—CAROLEING, TABLE- 
TALK—DAY- DREAMING—ANOTHER ‘ NOW’—READING 
IN BED—SOMNUS, MORPHEUS, AND THE MUSES—DAN- 

7 . GEROUS SITUATION—READING AT MBALS.. 


: “ Cunistaas is coming!”—ay, and. before this ap- 
pears in the pages of the tee Journat, fingers 
will have been \burnt,at snap-dragon, the roast beef 
will have been eaten, and. the plum-pudding will be 
nearly done, all but an end, “ hard as the remainder 
biscuit after a voyage,” which nobody thinks worth 
eating, and neither the cat nor dog being amepieure in 
Tespect of that dish, ‘twill lay about:the pantry till some 
shivering beggar receives it as gymnastics for his 
jaws—and Christmas will have gone. Christmas is 
always coming, the bustle-and hurry of the time, will 
never give us a. moment's leisure to say, “ it is here.” 
It is almost.as.complete an ignus futuus as “ to-mor- 
row,” which, saith, the proverb, never comes. The 
full twelve days may have passed ere we can soberly 
settle down, and think of Christmas. Indeed it is 

. fot a season favourable at all for thinking; we are 
too busy in action—either friends with us, or we with 
friends—extra, children at home to be amused, or 
ourselves to amuse for want of them. It. is after 

_ Christmas that we begin to think about it—and:then 
— Christmas is coming.” It may be nearly a twelve- 
month off, but still it is coming, and nearer than the 
one that has just. passed over. 

I have, nodoubt, but that you, Mr Editor, will 
have preceded me with far more appropriate, pleasing‘ 
and happy remarks upon the season, as is your 
wont. But this morning as I was brushing my 
hat at my pavlour window, in ancient merry Isling- 
ton, a little old woman, in a dirty straw bonnet 
and red:cloak, with her hand just peeping between 

the folds, as red with the cold as the cloak itself, 
and from the hand:depending sundry (barring a pun 
and toyt-d-contre, “they were-wet with the humid 

atmosphere) broad sheets, and, with a shiver, she 
emitted.sounds froma cracked voice,*which reminded 
me of Milton’s line,— 


qt 


*€Schreech’d upon their wretched reeds of scrannel 
straw!” 


T, however, recognized the commencing salutation,— 
« God save you, merry gentlemen,” 


with its tail, “said or sung,” to a tune as monotonous 
as the Devil's Tatoo. Thinks I, this is one of the signs 
of the times—“ Christmas is coming,”—and, thinks I, 
further, my ‘ Hints for Table Talk’ must be sea- 
sonable. Thinks I, again, if a table could talh,—this 
sturdy old oaken “piece of furniture, for instance, 
‘with its twisted legs and shining face, mayhap, could 
tell us of the gastronomic exploits of some of our 
ancestors, at dinner-times, on Christmas days, for * 
hundred years or-so. I began to think.a little—the 
ditty of the carol-singer at the window, by dint of its 
monotony and in spite of its harshness, Julled me into 
a day-dream—the shining face of the table ga- 
‘thered animation—a pair of eyes gradually appeared, 
‘twinkling with  mirth,—a nose,—and a mouth ;— 
and the and spake thus:— Gently ! 
“—gently !_whither so fast?” cries I to Myself— 
_ “Did you not find fault with this very manner of pro- 
- ‘eeeding, this sham-day-dreaming, in your first “Table 
_ "Talk?" and do you now presume to méké.use of the 
style you condemned, or-at least censured, in 
face of such.censure? Oh, Consistency! in what 
eure corner art thou now to be found?” Myself 
abashed at this philippie, but still ‘endeavours 
tify himself to his companion, I. . “ The cir- 
nees wire to ‘sultite, 96 tempting, the con- 
; ae and the inelination so treacherous, 


nin the case of Christ- 
Well, but,” says 
in a neater mah- 


‘their own do 
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cloud should gradually disperse, and a venerable old 
man, clad in ancient garb, should appear ; or else, 
gazing intently on the table, you should liave ima- 
gined a speck-to have appeared on’ the ‘shining sur- 
face, which should advance, becoming Jarger and 
larger, till it resolves itself into the form of a pigmy 
man. Still_advancing, it should at last assume the 
image of the very John Bull’ of our imagination. 
You should have made him about to address you, 
when something should interrupt you, dispel the 
vision, and-you'should discover: that it was only the 
reflection of your own image in the glass-like surface 
of the table." Myself, of course, acknowledges the 
superiority of I’s idea, but asserts that he did not 
intend to be interrupted at alJ, until the ‘apparition 
had delivered a fine flowing-oration upon the gastro- 
nomic Christmas performances of the various genera- 
tions of his existence, and have drawn a. striking 
parallel, or rather contrast, between a Christmas now 
and a like festivity two hundred -years ago. But I 
have forgotten all that I was going to make the eidolon 
say—not a fabric of the vision remains behind—the 
ideas'are spilt as water upon the dry ground, which 
cannot be gathered up—so I shall leave Christmas in 
@ pet, and not say anything more-aboutit. 

Still I will be seasonable. There is one Now, Mr 
Editor, which you forgot to expatiate upon in: your 
nuncupative oration (thanks that it isnot your nuncu- 
pative will). It is one that yery nearly concerns me, 
and, I have no doubt, many of your readers. It is 
not one of the pleasures, but one of the uncomfor- 
tablesiof the season. Now, sir (pray do not frown, 
gentle reader, I am not going to say how dare you 
do such a thing; or call you to account for leaving 
undone such another: I have not set in array, like 
some would-be-benefactor, all the benefits I have 
conferred, and then say, “ Now, young man, how 
could you be guilty of such ingratitude?” Neither 
have I just concluded an elaborate train of argument, 
and about to draw ;the conclusion with an ipse dizit, 
* Now. Sir, sinee-such and such. is the ease, so and so 
must be the consequence.” Now for the Now.) Now 
the weather isso cold, that Icannot read in bed with 
comfort. Instead of keeping my shoulders out, I 
am half inclined to cover my very head with the 
blankets. When I read in bed, one end of the cur- 
tains must of course be tucked up to admit light, and 
a draught is sure to come with it; there is sure to be 
some inlet for the burglarious wind. It either blows 
under the door, down the chimney, or through some 
crevice somewhere about the window sash; a room 
can never be perfectly air-tight; and, moveover, I 
have an aversion to boarding up the -fire-place, be- 
cause it is very unwholesome.. Everybody knows, 
now-a-days, what would have been a very exclusive 
piece of knowledge a hundred years ago or so, that, 
in every mouthful of air we inhale, we consume the 
oxygen it contains, and reject the nitrogen; now, if 
a bed-room were air-tight we should soon consume 
all the oxygen in the air, and our lungs would starve 
for want of food; thus we see that the oxygen may 
be called the flesh, and nitrogen the bones of the 
air, But to return to reading in bed. You thus 
perceive that, what with the cold, and the wind, 
and the love for one’s lungs, clinical reading is out of 
the question. After various fruitless trials, I have 
been obliged to give it up, at least for a time, and 
that not until I got a delightful rheumatism in. my 
right shoulder. I have endeavoured to keep all 
under the clothes but the hand with which I held 
the book; but being obliged occasionally to uncover, 
in some degree, to get freedom to turn over the 
page, the cold air would come pouring in like a 
bucket of water, or a blast from a forge-bellows, so 
this would not do, and with reluctance I have 
“doused the glim;” and turned to woo the com- 
panion gods; Somnus and Morpheus. Had T been 
an ancient Pagan, a believer in the Roman Polytheism, 
with Hook's Pantheon for my creed, I might easily have 
attributed all such diffienlties and annoyances to the 
anger of these deities, jealous that their rights and 
prerogatives should be incroached upon by any or 
either of the Muses, their authority contemned in 
ions, and their influence ‘set© at 
naught within’the very walls of their palace. “Théir 


“and pint. 


godships, as everyone read in mythological lore 
knows, are not of a nature to stand tamely by while 
their rights are trampled on or usurped; and in’this 
case of reading in bed, a jury of celestials: would, 
without doubt, decide in favour of Morpheus and 
Somnus. Is not the chamber their territories, the 
couch their palace, and the curtains their fortresses? 
and is it not an insulting presumption for one who, 
by entering their dominions, makes himself liable‘to 
their established government, and voluntarily suré 
renders himself to their will, to hold friendship with, 
and pay court to, rival powers? ‘Tis as. bad as 


courting Shela, while your head is “pillowed on. 


your Nora’s breast,” — high treason against the 
downy gods, the due punishment of which would be 
the deprivation of their fayours for a few nights,—a 
true lover's revenge. I warrant you the fickle swain 
would not be long under such a ban, without be- 
seeching and imploring for a return-of their smiles. 
Sleep to weary limbs is as soothing and delightful 
as the love-drawn sighs of a mistress, and the oneis 
as neeessary to the life of the man as the other is'to 
the existence of the lover. The Muses do very well 
to flirt with, but Somnus and Morpheus are the per- 
sons to take for better or for worse. I must apolo- 
gize for this last paragraph; two terrible blunders 
are committed in it; I have unsexed two gods, and 
supposed bigamy ! 

But I have a reserve army of arguments against 
myself, as to reading in bed. The objections just 
stated are all flummery in comparison to the one con- 
sideration—the danger there is of setting the house on 
fire. Many times.and oft have Ereceived cautions and 
warnings and admonitions to that effect from persons 
of all ages, and of both sexes, with whom I have do- 
mesticated ; and, in nine cases out of ten, they have 
been accompanied with a prophecy that I would have 
the house burnt about my ears some night. I have 
the pleasure of rejoicing that they have all been (as 
yet) false prophets. I certainly was. a little staggered 
in my obstinacy, and the pertinaciousness of my ad- 
herence to an old custom a little softened by a ~cir- 
cumstanee which happened not long since. I was, 
according to custom, reading Leen Huw1’s Losnox 
Journat in bed ; whether thearticle I was perusing 
was particularly soporific—or whether Somnus made 
unusual efforts to conquer me that night, I know not 
—but this I know, that the drowsy God succeeded in 
wooing me to his arms. (What a pity there is not a 
god of sleep of the softer sex!) When I awoke in the 
morning, the black ashes of the Journat were lying 
on the chair before my bed—a blanket and the coun- 
terpane a little singed—but no other damage done. 
I attribute my preservation to the thickness and 
weight of thecounterpane, the non-inflammable nature 
of wool, to the curtains being tucked up, and.to the 
instantaneous consumption of the open sheet of 
paper. I at that time determined to give up my 
favourite indulgenee—and kept my determination 
for a week or so. I then ventured, with a great 
deal of caution, to read for a_few minutes, and 
gradually returned to my custom, and.am now as 
venturesome as eyer. 


Methinks I hear some ineredulous Mr. Burchell 
annunciate the annoying monosyllable,. “ Fudget” 
after reading this relation ;—nay, Sir Infidel, believe 
it or disbelieve it as you list; but it is not only 
founded on fact, but factzclad in a garment of the 
thinnest tissuey gauze. 

Why, then, do I continue such a dangerous prac- 
tice, it may be asked, and at the same time argue 
against it? To this, I acknowledge I can give no 
satisfactory answer. — The custom‘is so deep set, that 
I can no more sleep without it than a gentleman 
without his bottle of wine, the bachelor without his 
glass of grog, or the workman without his pipe 
I own that I am in the wrong, and 
mean to leave off the eustom someTday. ‘Te isnot 
at all uncommon for one to undergo with calmness 
a danger which he would shudder to” see another 
undergo. So I would advise all to abstain from 


“reading in bed, as a custom fraught with danger; 
“but, for myself, ‘Limust lament that now it is so’ cold 


“that I cannot read in-bed-with comfort? 288+ * 
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Ay, M Mr. - Réitor, and not only do I read in bed, 
but am such a devourer of books that I read at 
breakfast, at tea, and at supper—I can’t manage it 
at dinner. Dinner is a meal at which you have to 
work, before you eat—or rather, while you eat ; 
especially when the cutlery is not keen; both 
hands are requisite in this necessary operations 
of this carnivorous meal. At breakfast, you can 
sip your ‘coffee, and eat your toast with the help of 
one hand only, while the other is left free for 
the book. With tea and bread and butter, or Sally 
Lunns, you can do the same. I have become such 
an adept at the practice, that I never soil a book is 
the least. The plague-spots of grease, and stamps 
of buttered fingers never disgrace books of my 
perusal ; at the same time, I never like to lend my 
books to anyone whom I know to be a reader at 
meals. It is not to be expected that everybody 
should be as clever in that respeet as your humble 
servant. I have, moreover, ancient and classical 
precedent and authority in this case; the Romans 
had slaves to read aloud to them during meals; but, 
as slaves cannot exist in our atmosphere of freedom, 
Iam olan to perform the duty myself. 

: Bookworm. 
—— 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 
NO. LU.—GOETHE’S ADVENTURE WITH HIS DANCING- 
MASTER'S DAUGHTERS. | 
( From his ‘Autobiography. ) 

Gorrne is charged with having given too self-com- 
placent an account of the various attachments to him 
when he was young; and, what is less easy to be 
excused, with having encouraged, and then broken 
them up, with a little too much facility, and like a 
man ‘of the world. His admirers say, on the other 
hand, that all this only fell within the natural course 
of events in the life of such a man; and that, what- 
ever weakness may have been mixed with it at the 
time, it was furned to better account by him ultimately 
than could have been done by others, and became 
part of that universality of experience which made 
him so great a writer. We leave the readers of his 
Autobiography to judge for themselves, being equally 
loth to speak lightly of what might have caused much 
distress to others, and to offend the laurels of a head 
which grew old in wisdom and renown, not, in all 
probability, without its sufficient portion of regret, 
as well as self-reconcilement. In the tragic.comic 
instance before us, whatever may be the poet’s self- 
complacency in relating the adventure at all, the case 
does not ‘appear to tell against him as in others; 
and, where there is a doubt, the charitable conclu- 
sion is much oftener the just one, than prejudice is 
willing to suppose. 

+ «Whilst I employed myself in various studies and 
researches, I did not neglect the pleasures incident 
to youth. At Strasburg, every day and hour offers 
to sight the magnificent monument of the Minster, 
and to the ear the movements and music of the 
dance. My imself rg given my sister and 
me our first lessons in We had learned the 


graye minuet from him. fe and pas-de-deux 
of the French theatre, whilst it was with us at 
Frankfort, had given me a greater relish for the 
pleasures of dancing ; but from the unfortunate ter- 
mination of my love affair with Margaret, I had 
intirely neglected it, This taste revived in me at 
Strasburg. On Sundays and holidays, joyous troops, 
met for the purpose of dancing, were to be seen in 
all directions. There were little balls in all the 
country-houses, and nothing was talked of but the 
brilliant routs expected in the winter. I was there- 
fore apprehensive of finding myself out of my element 
in company, unless I qualified myself to figure as a 
dancer; and I accordingly took lessons of a master 
recommended by one of my friends. He was a true 
French character, cold and polished. He taught 
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with care, but without pedantry. As I had already 
had some practice, he was not dissatisfied with me. 

He had two daughters who were both pretty, and 
the elder of whom was not twenty. They were 
both good dancers. This circumstance greatly facili- 
tated my progress, for the awkwardest scholar in the 
world must soon have become a passable dancer with 
such agreeable partners. They were both extremely 
amiable; they spoke only French. I endeavoured 
to appear neither awkward nor ridiculous to them, 
and I had the good fortune to please them. Their 
father did not seem to have many scholars, and they 
lived very much alone. They several times asked 
me to stay and converse after my lesson, which I very 
readily did. I was much pleased with the younger 
one; the manners -of- both were very becoming; 
the elder, who was at least as handsome as her sister, 
did not please me so much, although she took more 
pains to do so. At the hour of my lesson she was 
always ready to be my partner, and she frequently 
prolonged the dance. The younger, although she 
behaved in a friendly manner towards me, kept a 
greater distance, and her father had to call her to 
take her sister’s place. 


One evening, after the dance, I was going to lead 
the elder to the apartment, but she detained me, 
‘Let us stay here awhile,” said she, “my sister, I 
must own to you, is at this moment engaged with a 
fortune-teller, who is giving her some intelligence 
from the cards respecting an absent lover, a youth 
extremely attached to Emily, and in whom all her 
hopes are placed. My heart,” continued she, “is 
free ; I suppose I shall often see the gift of it de- 
spised.” On this subject I paid her some compli- 
ments. “ You may,” said I, “consult the oracle, 
and then you will know what to expect. I have a 
mind to consult it likewise: I shall be glad to ascer- 
tain the merit of an art in which I have never 
had much confidence.” As soon as she assured me 
the operation was ended, I led her into the room. 
We found her sister in good humour, she behaved 
to me in a more friendly manner than usual. Sure, 
as she seemed to be, of her absent lover, she thought 
there was no harm in showing some attentions to 
her sister's, for in that light she regarded me. 


We engaged the fortune-teller, by the promise of 

a handsome recompense, to tell the elder of the young 
ladies and me our fortunes also. After all the usual pre- 
parations and ceremonies, she shuffled the cards for this 
beautiful girl; but, having carefully examined them, 
she stopped short, and refused to explain herself. 
“T see plainly,” said the younger of the girls, who 
was already partially initiated into the mysteries of 
this kind of magic, “there is something unpleasant 
which you hesitate to tell my sister.” The other 
sister turned pale, but, recovering herself, entreated 
the sibyl to tell her all she had seen in the cards 
without reserve. ‘The latter, after a deep sigh, told 
her that she loved, but was not beloved in return ; 
that a third stood between her and her beloved; with 
several other tales of the same kind. The embar- 
rassment of the poor girl was visible. “ Let us see 
whether a second trial will be more fortunate,” said 
the old woman, again shuffling and cutting the cards, 
but it was still worse this time. She wished to make 
a third trial, in the hopes of better success, but the 
inquisitive fair one could bear it no longer, and 
burst into a flood of tears. Her beautiful bosom 
was violently agitated. She turned her back on us 
and ran into the next room. I knew not what to 
do; inclination retained me with her sister, compas- 
sion urged me to follow the afflicted one. “ Console 
Lucinda,” said the former ; “go to her.” “ How can 
I console her,” said I, “ without showing her the least 
signs of attachment? I should be cold and reserved. 
Is this the moment to be so? Come with me your- 
self." I know not,” replied Emily, “ whether my 
presence would be agreeable to her.” We were, how- 
ever, going in to speak to her, but we found the door 
bolted. In vain we knocked, called, and intreated 
Lucinda :“no answer. “ Let us leave her to recover 
herself,” said Emily ; “she will see no one.” What 
could I do? I paid the fortune-teller liberally wed 
harm she had done us, and withdrew. 


I durst not return to the two sisters the next day. 

On the third day Emily sent to desire me to come 
to them without fail. I went accordingly. To- 
wards the end of the lesson, Emily appeared: she — 
danced a minuet with me; she never displayed so 
much grace, and the father declared he had never 
seen a handsomer couple dancing in his room. After 
the lesson, the father went out, and I inquired for 
Lucinda. “ She is in bed,” said Emily, “but do not. 
be uneasy ; when she thinks herself ill, she suffers 
the less from her afflictions: and whatever she may 
say, she has no inclination to die, it is only her pas- 
sion that torments her. Last night she declared to 
me that she should certainly sink under her grief 
this time, and desired that, when she should be near 
her end, the ungrateful man who had gained her 
heart, for the purpose of ill-treating her, should be 
brought to her.” “I cannot reproach myself with 
having given her any reason to imagine me in love 
with her,” I exclaimed; “I know one who can very 
well testify in my favour on this occasion.” “I un- 
derstand you,” answered Emily. “It is necessary 
to come to a resolution to spare us all much yexation. 
Will you take it ill if I entreat you to give over your 
lessons? ' My father says you have now no further 
occasion for them ; and that you know as much asa 
young man has occasion to know for his amusement.” 
“ And is it you, Emily, who bid me banish myself 
from your presence?” “ Yes, but not merely of my 
own accord. Listen to me: after you left us the 
day before yesterday, I made the fortune-teller cut 
the cards for you; the same fortune appeared thrice, 
and more clearly each time. You were surrounded 
by friends, by great lords,—in short, by all kinds of 
happiness and pleasure ; you did not want for money ; 
women were at a certain distance from you: my 
poor sister, in particular, remained afar off. Another 
was nearer to you, and I will not conceal from you 
that I think it was myself. After this confession 
you ought not to take my advice amiss. I have pro- 
mised my heart and hand to an absent friend, whom 
I have hitherto loved above all the world. Whata 
situation would be yours, between two sisters, one 
of whom would torment you with her passion, the 
other with her reserve; and all this for nothing—for 
a momentary attachment; for even had we not known 
who you are, and the hopes you have, the ecards 
would have informed us. Farewell,” added she, 
leading me to the door; “and since it is the last time 
we shall see each other, accept a mark of friendship 
which I could not otherwise have given you.” At 
these words she threw her arms round my neck and 
gave me a kiss in the most tender manner. 

At the same instant, a concealed door opened, and 
her sister in a pretty morning undress, rushed to- 
wards us, and exclaimed, “ You shall not be the 
only one to take leave of him.” Emily let me go. 
Lucinda embraced me, and held me closely to her 
bosom. Her beautiful black hair caressed my face. 
She remained some time in this situation, and thus I 
found myself between the two sisters in the distress- 
ing predicament that Emily had warned me of. 
At length Lucinda, quitting her hold of me, fixed. 
her eyes on me with a serious air, then walked up 
and down the room with hurried steps, and at length 
threw herself upon a sofa. Emily approached her, 
but Lneinda pushed her back. Then commenced a 
scene which I still recollect with pain. It was not a 
theatrical one,—there was but too much truth in the 
passion of this young and lively Frenchwoman. 

Lucinda overwhelmed her sister with reproaches. 
“ This,” said she, “is not the first heart favourably 
disposed towards me that you have deprived me 
of. It was the same with that absent friend whom 
you drew into your snares before my eyes! You 
have now robbed me of this one, without relinquish- 
ing the other. How many more will you take from 
me? Jam frank and artless; people think they 
know me well, and therefore they neglect me. You 
are calm and dissembling ; they think to find some- 
thing wonderful in you; but your outward form 
covers a cold and selfish heart, which only seeks 
victims.” : 

; Emily had seated herself near her sister, she 
remained silent, Lucinda, growing warmer, entered 


into particulars to which it did not become me to 
listen. Emily endeavoured to pacify her, and made 
me a sign to retire. But jealousy has the eyes of 
Argus; and this sign did not escape Lucinda’s no- 
tice. She arose, came towards me, looked me in 
the face with a pensive air, and said: “I know you 
are lost tome. I renounce all ptetension to you: 
but as to you, sister, he shall no more be yours than 
mine. Saying this, she embraced me again, pressed 
my ‘face to hers, aid repeatedly joined her lips to 
mine. “ And now,” she cried, “dread my maledic- 
tion. Woe on woe, eternal woe to her who shall 
first press those lips after me! Embrace him now 
if you dare. Iam sure that Heaven has heard me. 
And you, sir, retire without delay.” 

I did not wait for a repetition of the command : 
and I left them with a resolution never more to set 
foot in a house where I had innocently done so much 
mischief.” | 

——— 


THE WEEK 


From the 7th to the 14th of January. With a Retro- 
spect of the Week preceding. 
Various causes have induced us to wish to give 
something of an Almanac in our present year's 
Journat, not of the kind more properly so called, 
but on the side of the ornamental part of utility ; 
and we should be glad of any suggestions that would 
enable us to improve what is here done. We began 
a series of Birth-days in our first volume, but were 
tempted to notice them at too great length for our 
convenience. In our new mode of handling them, 
we trust that our endeavours to be brief as well as 
characteristic, will enable us both to continue to the 
end and to be more numerous; but the week before 
us augured a bad beginning, for it supplies us with no 
birth-days at all !—at least none that we are aware of, 
worth mention; especially as our main object, in these 
lists, is to remind people of names that have greatly 
influenced the world, or for some other reason carry 
a degree of enthusiasm with them, and incite us to 
recall them as those of friends and benefactors,— 
perhaps to toast them as immortals, whose birth- 
days we still keep. We, therefore, thought it best 
to violate our usual prospective plan this once, and 
look back to the week that is past; and we have 
done this the more willingly, because, in fact, our 
year will thus be complete; which it otherwise 
would not, as our first Wednesday in January falls 
so late as the 7th. We have not, as in the former 
instance, taken the trouble of calculating the chro- 
nological variation occasioned by the change of the 
Calendar in the year 1752. We leave that to such 
as may think it necessary. The great “point is to 
have a day of recollection for an eminent name; and 
there is something in the sound of the old date 
which has an advantage, if we choose to be content 
with it. It was the one to which he and his friends 
were accustomed. 
% We propose, in addition to Birth-days, to notice 
such Holidays or Saints’-days as retain an interest 
with the lovers of old times and books. 
And we have added a monthly Flower-Garden, 
or notices of such plants as flower in this country 
in the open air, and could be cultivated by any one 
of very moderate resources, so as to furnish his 
homestead with the perpetual presence of sweet 
and colours all the year round. Our list is 
unded on that in the ‘Household Almanac; 
that of our Birth-days is upon the authorities 
shed by the ‘ British Almanac.’ 


BIRTH-DAYS AND OTHER ANNIVERSARIES, 


Lorenzo de’ Medici, 1448, of a rich 
ly, founder of the Ducal race of 
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of present effect, and a jealousy of whatever did not 
emanate from himself. 

2. General Wolfe, 1727, at Westerham, in Kent, 
the conqueror of Canada, and reputed author 
of the fine song beginning— 


“ Why, soldiers, why, 
Whose business ’tis to die, ” 

Should we be melancholy, boys?” 
The story of his death, which gave rise to West’s 
celebrated picture, has been contradicted. Not so 
a saying attributed to George the Second, who upon 
being told that Wolfe was a madman, exclaimed, 
“T wish{he would bite all my other generals.” _ 


3. Cicero, 107, Before Christ. The great Roman 
special pleader—the lawyer of antiquity —the 
child of the old age of Roman virtue, when 
words began to be taken for things—the only great 
man ever made by vanity. Mr Bentham, in his 
latest work, says, that from his earliest years he was 
shocked with the “baseness” of Cicero's character 
(we think those are his words, for we have not the 
passage at hand to refer to). The censure is harsh, 
and early judgments are apt to be rash; but it is 
awkward where they remain the same in old age. 
Certainly it is impossible not to feel a salutary dis- 
gust at the insincerity and worldliness exhibited in 
much of Cicero’s conduct, even as recorded by him- 
self; in his ¢ Letters,’ for instance, where he will re- 
commend an acquaintance in one letter, and abuse 
him and undo the recommendation in the next. Yet 
vanity itself often made this insincere man in earnest; 
and, in spite of his timidity and time-serving, he was 
sometimes a bold patriot. We confess we cannot 
like him. 

6. Twelfth Day, Old Christmas Day, or the 
Epiphany. (See our first Article.) It is called 
Twelfth Day, because of its so dating from Christ- 
mas Day. 

— Joan of Are, 1402, at Domremi, near Vaucou- 
leurs, on the borders of Lorraine; called the Maid 
of Orleans from her compelling the English to raise 
the siege of that city,—the first of a series of suc- 
cesses, originating in her belief that she had adivine 
mission, and ending in her capture by the enemy, 
and her pitiable death at the stake for a witch. 
Joan was a genuine enthusiast, of a noble and trust. 
ing nature ; and her death was a disgrace to all pars 
ties,—to the cnemy for its revenge, and to her friends 
for their desertion of a benefactress. A complete 
history of her appeared not long since in two 
volumes, with interesting documents which throw 
the clearest light on her character. * 

— Pietro Metastasio, 1693, at Rome. The poet of 
the serious opera,—of a courtly and no very great 
genius, but fit for his task; a good writer for music, 
with occasional tenderness and pathos. 

7. St Distaff’s Day, when the holidays are 
reckoned to be over, and maids in old times re- 
sumed their spinning. But our ancestors went to 
work again by liberal degrees :— 


“ Partly work and partly play, 
You must on St Distaff’s Day,” ; 
says Herrick in one of his poems. 


JANUARY GARDEN PLANTS IN FLOWER. 

Laurustinus (Viburnum Tinus. 
of the etymologies of these words). 

The shrub is well known, with its leaves not very 
like laurel, and its pretty red and white bunches of 
flowers. It is not certain, what species of viburnum 
Virgil means, when he speaks of “inter yiburna 
cupressi ;"—the eypresses amidst the viburna; but 
the image suggests an agreeable picture of tall trees 
amidst underwood. 

Bearsfoot (Helléborus feetidus, Ill-scented Helle- 
bore; said to be called Hellebore, from two Greek 
words, implying to catch the breath, or suffocate, in 
the eating. But the derivation appears very forced). 

Green flowers. This plant, “from its green and 
finely divided leaves,” says Mr Loudon’s ‘ Encyelo- 
peedia,’ “forms a most ornamental evergreen bush for 
the shrubbery.” 

Garden Anémone (Anemone hortensis — Garden 


We are not sure 


Wind-flower, the word Anemone coming from a 
Greek word signifying the wind. The accent is 
properly on the o, Aneméne, but custom has made 
the popular pronunciation the right one. Some say 
the flower is so called, “ because it opens only when 
the wind blows; others, because it grows in situa-. 
tions much exposed to the wind."— Flora Domestica. 

Colours, red, blue, or white. It may be had in 
bloom every month, if planted every month. The 
poets have attributed the colour of the Anemone to 
the blood of Adonis, and the tears, or nectar, of 
Venus. Moschus calls upon it to mourn with him 
for the death of his brother poet, Bion :-— 


AvSea wy suyvaiew amomresoire xopuppois. 

Nov foda Qomocsade re TevSipnc, vv avenue. 
Noy baxiwSe rarer ro Oo ypapnaTa, Kor WALOY Lt HE 
AapuBave cois weradoio xaros TeQvane werinTass 


“ Ah now, ye flow’rs, turn your sweet breaths to 
sighs; 
Ye roses now, and ye, anemonies, ; 
Gloom with your reds, as though there were no 
sun; q 
And more than ever now, O hyacinth, shew 
Your written sorrows ;*—the sweet singer's dead. 


There was a little lawny islet, 
By anemone and violet, 
Like Mosaic, paven.” ‘ 
Beginning of a fragment by Shelley. 
Christmas Rose (Helleborus Niger, Black Helle- 
bore). 
Rose-colour, varying in depth. This is the 
“ black hellebore” of Spenser’s Garden of Proser- 
pina; in which, amidst the poisonous and sleepy 
flowers, he put “a silver seat,”—thus intimating the 
riches and delicacy of the involuntary goddess of the 
lower regions, who was compelled to reoreate herself 
in such a place, instead of her flowery Sicilian 
vallies. 
There mournfull cypresse grew in greatest store ; 
And trees of bitter gall ; and heben® sad ; 
Dead sleeping poppy ; and black hellebore ; 
Cold coloquintida,} and tetra} mad ; 
Mortall‘samnitis ;§ and cicuta || bad, 
With which th’ unjust Athenians made to die ~ 
Wise Socrates, who, thereof quaffing glad, 
Pour'd out his life and last philosophy 
To the fair Critias, his dearest belamy. 


“ Pour'd out his life and last philosophy.” How 
beautiful, and true ! 
The Garden of Prosérpina this hight: 
And in the midst thereof a silver seat, 
With a thick arbour goodly over dight, 
In which she often used from open heat 
Herself to shroud, and pleasures to entreat,— 
Next thereunto did grow a goodly tree, 
With branches broad dispredd, and body great, 
Clothed with leaves that none the wood mote see, 
And loaden all with fruit as thick as it might bee. 


; Their fruit was golden apples, glistering bright. 


Hence the Golden Apples of the Hesperides, of 
Atalanta, of Acontius and Cydippe, and the Apple 
of Discord which Paris presented to Venus, and 
which brought death upon Troy. ‘This Garden of 
Proserpine would make a fine, deep-toned subject for 
a painter. 

Yellow Hellebore (Eranthis Hyemalis, Winter 
Earth-flower) ; commonly called Winter-Arconite. 

Sweet Coltsfoot (Tussilago fragrans, sweet-smelling 
Tussilage or Cough-plant). 

« Best kept in pots,” says Mr Loudon in his « En- 
clopeedia of Plants,’ “ because it is apt to run.” It 
is occasually used as a remedy for coughs. , 

Snow Drop (Galanthus Nivalis, Snowy Milk- 
flower). 

The word “ drop” beautifully expresses its pensile 

* Alluding to the marks on the ancient hyacinth (the 
turk’s-cap lily), which sometimes form themselves into 


thus, whom Apollo accidentally slew with a quoit. 
* Ebony. + Bitter Gourd. { Deadly nightshade. 
§ Supposed Sabine or Savine-tree. || Hemlock. 
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Bo pg Siler, and « i expresses its 
colour and season, but not the green with which it 
is so exquisitely touched. It is curious that so cold- 
looking, and yet flowery a flower, as delicate as if it 
was bred in a hot-house, shonld come at a time, 
when a more glowing one would seem mere wel- 
come. But there is a beauty in similarity, as well as 
in contrast, 

Japan Quince (Cydonia Japonica ; more commonly 
known as Pyrus Japonica, or Japan Pear). Flowers 
of a rich crimson, 

Japan Allspice (Chimonanthus fragrans, Sweet- 
smelling Winter-flower). Yellow and red flowers, 
variegated. 

China Roses (Rosa Indica, the Indian Rose ; and 
Rosa Semperflorens, Ever-flowering Rose), 

The first pink, the second crimson, Of-both these. 
species there are, roses. called. monthly; and. they 
appear accordingly in the monthly lists; but in 
point of fact, is it true that the monthly roses flourish 
all the year round in the open air ?—It is a charm- 
ing sight to see China Roses covering the front of a 
cottage in winter-time. It looks as if we need have 
no winter, if we chuse, as far as flowers are con- 
cerned; and, in fact, as the reader may see by the 

above list, it is possible to have both a beautiful 
and fragrant garden in January, especially if the 
flowers are cultivated in good lumps of each, and not 
sparingly. Theré is a story in Boccaccio, of a magi- 
cian who conjured up a garden in winter-time. His 
magie consisted in his haying a knowledge beyond his 
time ; and magic pleasures, so to speak, await on all 
who chuse to exercise knowledge after his fashion, 
and to realize what the progress of information and 
good taste, may suggest. 

Even a‘garden six feet wide is better than none. 
Let the possessor show his “magic” by making the 
most of it, and filling it with colour. 


— 


CHARACTERS OF SHAEKSPEARE’S 
PLAYS. 

BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
‘[Rervstisurp, by leave of the proprietors, from the 
second edition of the work so intitled; and so to be 
continued in the,,.Lonnon Journat, till complete. 
The present criticism does not stand first in the list ; 
but has been selected, on account of fitness for the 


season.) 


= NO. I. TWELFTH NIGHT; OR, WHAT YOU WILL. 


This is justly considered as one of the most de- 
lightful of Shakspeare’s comedies. It is full of 
sweetness and pleasantry. It is, perhaps, too good- 
natured for comedy. It has little satire, and no 
spleen. It aims at the ludicrous rather than the 
ridiculous. Itsmakes us laugh at the follies of man- 
kind, not despise them, and still less bear an ill- 
will towards them. Shakspeare’s comic genius re- 
sembles the bee rather in its power of extracting 
sweets from, weeds or poisons, than in leaving a sting 
behind it. He. gives the most amusing exaggeration 
of the prevailing foibles of his characters, but in a 
way,that they themselves, instead of being offended 


‘for them to show themselyes off 
n renders them contemptible 


ee become consciqus of. t Peculiarities and 
-absurdities, affect to disguise what they are, pe ~ 
up pretensions to what they are not. This g 
‘rise to a corresponding style of comedy,, the Ses: of 
which is to detect the disguises of self-loye, and to 
make reprisals on these preposterous assumptions of 
vanity, by marking the contrast between the real and 
the affected character as seyerely. as. possible, and 
denying to those, who would impose on us what they 
are not, even the merit which. they have. This is 
the comedy of artificial life, of wit and satire, such as 
-we see it in Congreve, Wycherley, Vanbrugh, &c. 
© this:sueceeds.a state of society from which the 


same sort of affectation and vealoncaa are banished by 
a greater knowledge of the world, or by their success- 
ful exposure on the stage; and, which, by neutral- 
ising the materials of comic character, both natural 
and artificial, leaves no comedy at all,—but the 
sentimental. Such is our modern comedy. There is 
a period in the progress of manners anterior to both 
these, in which the foibles and follies of individuals 
are of nature's planting, “not the growth of art or 
study; in.which they are, therefore, unconscious of 
them. themselves, or care not who knows them, jif 
they can, but have, their whim out; and in which, 
as there is no attempt at imposition, the spectators: 
rather receive pleasure from..humauring the inclina- 
tions of the persons they Jaugh at, than wish to give 
them pain by exposing their absurdity. This may 
be called the comedy of nature, and it is the 
comedy which we generally find in Shakspeare. 

Whether the analysis here given be just or not, the 
spirit of his comedies is evidently quite distinct 
from that of the authors above-mentioned, as it 
is in its essence the same with that of Cervantes, 
and also very frequently of Moliere, though he was 
more systemstic in his extravagance than Shakspeare. 

Shakspeare’s comedy is of a pastoral and poetical 
cast. Folly is indigenous to the soil, and shoots out 
with native, happy, and unchecked luxuriance. 

Absurdity has every encouragement afforded it ; and 

nonsense has room to flourish in. Nothing is stunted 

by the churlish, icy hand of indifference or severity. 

The poet runs riot in a conceit, and idolizes a quibble. 

His whole object is to turn the meanest or rudest 

objects to a pleasurable account. ‘The relish which 

he has of a pun, or of the quaint humour of a low 

character, does not interfere with the delight with 

which he describes a beautiful image, or the most 

refined love, The clown’s forced jests do. not spoil 

the sweetness of the character of Viola; the same 

house is big enough to hold Malvolio, the Countess, 

Maria, Sir Toby, and Sir Andrew Ague-cheek.. For 

instance, nothing can fall much lower than this last 

charaeter in intellect or morals; yet how are his 

weaknesses nursed and dandled by Sir Toby into somes 

thing ‘high fantastical,” when, on Sir Andrew's com- 

mendation of himself for dancing and fencing, Sir Toby 

answers—“ Wherefore are these things hid? Where- 

fore have these gifts a curtain before them? Are they 

like to take dust like mistress Moll’s picture? Why 

dost thou not go to church in a galliard, and come 

home in a coranto? My very walk should be a jig! 

What dost thou mean? Is this a world to hide 

virtues in? I did think by the excellent constitution 

of thy leg, it was framed under the star of a galliard !” 

How Sir Toby, Sir Andrew, and the Clown afterwards 

chirp,over their cups, how they “rouse the night-owl 

in a catch, able to draw three souls out of one 

weaver?” What can. be” better than. Sir Toby's une 

answerable answer to Malvolia, «“ Dost thou think be- 

cause thou art virtuous there shall be no more cakes 

and ale?” In a word, the, best turn is given to every 

thing, instead of the worst. There is a constant 
confusion of the romantic and. enthusiastic, in pro- 

portion as the characters are. natural and, sincere ; 

whereas, in the moreartificial state of comedy, every- 

thing gives way to ridicule and indifference, there 

being nothing left but affectation on one side, and 

ineredulity on the other. Much as we like Shak- 

speare’s comedies, we cannot agree with Dr Johnson 

that they are better than his tragedies; nor do we 
like them half so wejl, _ If his inclination to comedy 

sometimes led him to. trifle with the seriousness of 
tragedy, the poetical and impassioned passages are 
the best parts of his comedies, The great.and 
secret charm of Twelfth Night. is. the  charaeter 
of Viola. Much as we like, catches and cakes 
and ale, there is something that we like better. We 
have a friendship for Sir. Toby; we patronise Sir 
Andrew ; we have an understanding with.the Clown, a 
sneaking kindness for Maria and her rogueries; we 
feel a regard for Malvolio, and sympathise. with -his 
gravity, his smiles, his cross garters, his yellow stack- 
ings and imprisonment in the stocks, But. there is 
something that excites in us.a stronger feeling than 
all this—it is Viola’s confession of her loves 


“ ‘ Doxe. What's her history ? 
Viota. A blank, my Lord, she never told her Pea 

She let concealment, like a worm.i’ th’ bud 
Prey on her damask cheek ; she pin’d in thought, 
And with a green and yellow melancholy 
She sat like patience on a monument 
Smiling at grief. Was not this love indeed? 
We men may say more, swear more, but indeed. 
Our shews are more than will; for still we prove: 
Much in our yows, but little in our love. 


Doxe. But died thy sister of her love, my boy ? 
Viora. I am all the daughters of my father's , 


house, “ 
And all the brothers too ;—and yet I know not.” 


Shakspeare alone could describe the effect of his 
‘own poetry. 


“ Oh it came o'er theear like the sweet south 
That breaths upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour.” 


What we so much admire here, is not the image of 
Patience on a monument, which has been generally 
quoted, but the lines before and after it. “They 
give a very echo to the seat where love is throned.” 
How long ago it is since we first learned to repeat 
them—and still, still they vibrate on the heart, like 
the sounds which the passing wind draws from the 
trembling strings of a harp left on some desert shore!” 
There are other passages of not less impassioned 
sweetness. Such is Olivia's address to Sebastian, 
whom she supposes to have already deceived her in a 
promise of marriage :— 


“ Blame not this haste.of mine: if you mean well o 
Now go with me, and with this holy man, 
Into the chantry by: there before him, 
And underneath that consecrated. roof 
Plight me the full assurance of your faith, 
That my most jealous. and too doubtful:soul 
May live at peace.” 


We have already said something of Shakspeare’s 
songs. One of the most beautiful of them occurs in 
this play,.with a preface of his own to it. 


“ Duxe. O, 'fellow,.come; the songwe had last night. 
Mark it, Cesario, it is old and plain, 
The spinsters, and the knitters in the sun, 
And the free maids that weave their thread-with bones, 
Do use to chaunt it: it is silly, ’sooth, 
And dallies with the innocence of love ; 
Like the old age. Tame 
SONG. - 
Come away, come away death, 
And in sad cypress let me be.laid ; 
Fly away, fly away, breath ; 
I am slain by a fair cruel maid. 
My shroud of white, stuck all with yew, 
O prepare it! 
My part of death no one so true 
Did share it. 
Not a flower, not a flower sweet « 
On my black coffin let there be strewn; 
Not a friend, not a friend greet 
My poor corpse, where my bones shall be’ thrown y 
A thousand thousand sighs to saye, . 
Lay me, O! where | 
Sad true love never find my graye, 
To weep there,” 


Who after this will say that Shakspeare's uci 
was only) fitted. for comedy? Yet, after reading 
other parts of this play, and particularly the garden« 
scene, where Malvolio picks up the letter, if we were 
to say that his genius for comedy was less than his 
genius for tragedy, it would perhaps only prove that - 
our own taste in such matters is more saturnine 
than mercurial. 

“ Enter, Manta. 

Sin Toxsy. Here comes the little villain: —How 
now, my nettle of India ? 

Mania. Get ye all three into the boxstree: 
Malvolio is coming down this walk: he has been 
yonder i’ the sun, practising behaviour to his own 
shadow this half hour; observe him, for:the love of 


: 


mockery ! for Isknow this letter’ will make a con- 
templative idiot of him. ~ Close, in the name of 
jesting! Lie theubthere;:fur here: comes the trout 
that must be caught withetivkling. - 
[ Phey hide themselves. Mania throws down a 
letter and exit.) 
" Enter"Matvorio. 
“Maxvono. "Tis but fortune; all is fortune. 
Maria once told me, she did affect me; and I have 
heard’ herself come thus near, that, should’ she fancy, 
it should be one of my complexion. Besides she 
j uses me with a more exalted respect than any one 
else that follows her. What should I think on’t? 
Six Tony. . Here's an overweening rogue! 
-Fasray. O, peace! Contemplation makes # rare 
turkeyscock of him; how he jets under Iris advanced 
plumes ! 
Sir Ayvnew. 'Slight! I could so beatithe rogue. 
, Sim Tony. Peace, I say. 
“Marvotrso. To be Count Malvolio ;— 
| Sm Tosy.. Ab, rogue! 

Six Anprew. Pistol him, pistol him, 

Sim Tory. Peace, peace! 

Matvomo, There is example for’t; the lady of 
the Strachy married the yeoman of the wardrobe. 

Sm Ayprew. Fie on him, Jezebel ! 

Fantan. O, peace! now he's deeply in; look, 
how imagination blows him. 

Maxvouro. Having been three months married 
to her, sitting in my chair of state,— 

Sin Towy. Ofor a stone bow, to hit him in the 
eye. 

Macyeuio. Calling my officers «bout me in. my 
_ branched velvet gown ; having come from aday-bed, 
where Ivhave left Olivia sleeping. 

‘Sm Tony. Fire and brimstone! 

Fantan. O, peace, peace ! 

Maxvotro. And then to have the humour of 
state > and after a demure travel of i 
them, I know my place, as I would -they should 
do theirs,—to ask for my. kinsman Toby. 

"Sm Tony. Bolts and shackles ! 

‘Fanran. O, peace, peace, peace! now, now. 
~ Matvorso. Seven of my people, with.an-obedient 
Start, make out for him. I frown the while; and, 
perchance, wind up my watch, or play with some 
“rich jewel. Toby approaches; curtsies there te.me. 
_ Sm Tony. Shall this fellow live ? 

‘Fastax. Though our silence be drawn from us 
with cares, yet peace ! 

Matyorio. I- extend my hand to ‘him thus, 
quenching -my familiar smile with:an austere regard 
_ of controul. 

Sim Tony. And does not Toby take you a blow 
_ 0 the lips then ? 

_ Maryorso. ‘ Saying—Cousin Toby, my. fortunes 
have cast me on your niece, give me this prerogative 
of speech ;— 

Six Tory. What, what ? 

Matvorio. You must’ amend your drunkenness. 

‘Pamxx. Nay, patience, or we break the-sinews of 
our plot. 
~Marvoure. Besides: you waste the treasure of 
your time withra foolish knight— 

Sin Axpmew. That'sme, warrant you. 
~ Marvorro. One Sir Andrewu. 
(Sm Axprew. I knew’'twas T; for ntany do calt 


‘ 


_.) Mawvorro. What employment have we liere? » 
» { Taking up the letter” 
he letter and his comments on it are equally 
“If poor Malvolio’s treatment afterwards is a 
MMe'hard, poetical justice is done in the uneasiness 

ich “Olivia suffers, on account of her mistaken 
nent to Cesario, as her insensibility to the 
ofthe Duke's passion is atoned for by the 
ery of Vibla’s concealed love of him. 
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THE AMBRICAN LOCUST. 
fQuery—Ts not this: animal the samé’ad the Cigala 
of the South of Europe, Anaeredh’s Grasshopper, 
—the Cicada of the Latins ?—Ep. ] 

Mr Eorror,— America offers few ebjects of greater 
curiosity for the entomologist than the inseet com- 
thonly'called “the loeust.” This insect makes its ‘ap- 
pearance only once in seventeen years. The inhabitants 
6f the middle States*ook for it, in its regular periods, 
éf emerging, "as naturally as they expect the vicissi- 
tudes of the seasons. Some assert that it is always 
seen, for the first time, on the 25th of May. I ean- 
not vouch for the truth of this observation, since, 
having witnessed the occurrence but twice, I was so 
very young on the first occasion as to remember 
little about it. It was not, however, until the 25th 
of May 1833, that I had an opportunity of seeing it 
for the second time in my life. Going into the 
fields, on that day, I observed the ground everywhere 
perforated: with innumerable little holes, near some 
of which were lying the shells ef locusts which had 
emerged during the night ; other shells were hanging, 
attached by sharp pointed claws, to the leaves of the 
surrounding bushes upon whieh the insects had 
crawled previously to coming forth. These shells 
(about; the size of a large hornet) are of a semitrans- 
parent yellow, very thin, and so nicely adapted to 
the forms they enclose as to exhibit the develop- 
ment ef the minutest fibre. The aperture through 
which the insect emerges (a straight slit in the back) 
extends-about half the distance between the neck and 
the extremity of the tail. Its first colour is white; 
and, when about half protruded, it remains‘attached. 
to the shell, until the action of ‘the air in drying and 
strengthening its wings (which in that)state resemble 
slim pieces of thin wet paper): enables‘ it in a short: 
time to burst away. The rising sum soon. gives-it 
strength to fly to the nearest tree, where it. perches 
and-makes a. long, monotonous: noisey produced. by 
the vibration of a little membrane under each of its 
wings. Some of them (but it is not known, with 
certainty, whether the male or female) are destitute 
of this harmonious organ, and doomed ‘to remain.in 
total silence. Reasoning from analogy, however, 
I should hardly suppose this to be the female locust. 
Neither is it ascertained with certainty whether it 
ever*partakes of any other food than that which may 
be afforded by the air. It carries under its body a 
sharp pointed instrument, the extremity of which 
résembles the point of a spear, by means of which it 
perforates the bark of fruit trees to deposit its eggs. 
Its wings are transparent like those of the wasp, 
although much larger and more fibrous. “There is a 


vulgar superstition tXat, if the letter P'is visible upon’ 


the wing, the country will enjoy peace until its next 
return, but that the letter W is portentous of War. 
The wings of all that I observed, this year, were in- 
scribed very distinctly with a W. The longest 
period of its existence is said to be only forty days. 
The swarms are’so numerous that millions of them 
are every where to be seen, every tree is covered with 
them, and the whole country is vocal with their long- 
sounding, monotonous clamiour. 

Tf, sir, youmay think that the following verses, writ- 
ten shortly before leaving my native country, and ad- 
dressed to one of these littleinseéts, arenot unworthy 


of insertion in your journal, they are perfeetly ‘at 


your service. 
TO A Locust. 


Ie 
Sweer little visitor, all hail !— 
Whether thy notes with mournful wail 
Or fraught with gladness, load the gale, 
Still art;thou welcome, here’: 
Thou might’st the nuptial couch regale, 
Or solemnize the bier, 


i 
The tuneful age'is‘rare with tliee, 
“Emblem of'liumatr mindstvélty! 
‘The age of song we seldom see 
Eth amid’ Reason’s'sons : 
*Twixt bards there’s many a century 
That intervening runs. 


URNAL, 


uk 


_ Whole ages'fied from Homer's lyre, 
‘Till Virgil wak’'d the epic’ wire : 
The Italian ‘Chree with Ureatlr of fire 
Emerg'd—ttien plung’d in night : 
Last, Milton, from the angelic dtoir, 
Snateh’d his bold trump of niight 


“Ww. 
Hail, litle warbler ! once again, 
That with a childhood-waking strain, 
Singest a song of joy and’ pain, 
Lugubrious and glad, 
Evoking memories to the brain, 
So pleasing; yet so sad ! 


eC 
‘With youth these cheeks wére erimsén réd, 
Soft auburn’ locks adém’d' this Head, ~ “ 
_ These eyes from Heaveit’s bright ‘stats wete fed, 
‘Wher first heard thy thtoaty* 
And manhood’s shell I almdst shed, 
Once more to hear its rote. 


vi 
But, aly! those sounds the truth recall 
With every wild, each mournful fall ! 
Now, childhood’s joys are vanish'd all, 
Thosevbright eyes dimm'd with’ care 
‘And darken’d’alnost to a pall, 
That soft and auburn hair. 


Vil. 
_ Thou sang’st my infant lullaby ! 
Perchanee, when next'thow sing’st’to me, 
These locks may scantier, whiter be! 
Perchance, that dismal stave 
Maybe the-only elegy 
To mourn my early. grave ! : 
‘Vestucius. 


* The little membrane, by means of which the insect pro- 
duces a sound; is situiited very ear what we indy sippose 
to' be its throat. 


—_ 
PINE ARTS. 
Gallery of Portraits. No. xtxu. Charles ‘Knight. 
Tue new number of the ‘ Portrait Gallery,’ contains 


- portraits of Des Cartes, Spenser, and Hugo Grotius. 


Grotius looks a proper Dutchman; but witlmore viva- 


. city in his face than wesare dpt’to allow the composed 


Hollander. What a singular fate, was his, after an 
eventful life, to fall a vietim to an impudent attempt 
of Christine of Swetlen*to*kéep him’ in her service, 
nolens volens ; even sending for him back when he. 
had got away without a passport. It was character- 
istic of the wilfulness and recklessness which she 
afterwards so audaciously exhibited. The portrait 
of Des Cartes is clearly and vigorously engraved ; 
though the shadows are perhaps a little opaque.” 
The hair is excellent; it comes very, near to oil 
painting. The countenance is a singular one; 
there is a striking expression of thoughtful abstrae- 
tion about the eyes—he seems to be “looking at 
nothing,” as the saying is—and of bland good-natufe 
about the mouth, whiclt accords with’ the ¢hatacter 
which he bore, of an’ itdustrious' thinker, and a%good" 
aiid amiable man. The portrdit of Spenser is a 
fine specimeti of chalk eriyraving : the eves—tlie eye’ 
brows, —the fésh, blending ‘itt ‘the liair,—the’ ear, 
and its'tende¥ #hadows,—the laced ruff, are ihstanees 
of exquisite delicacy and finish ; whilé’the ex¢ellent 
keeping preservéd throughout the whole, the justness 
of the tone of the lights arid shades, and the beauty of 
the expression, leave nothing wanting in point of 
force dnd effect. Tlie commonly réctived portrait 
of Spenser is from a pictute in Pentbroke Hall; 
Cambridge ; between that and the*present oti there 
is no point of resemblance ; they dif 

ferent individuals. “There is, we Believe; no "positive 
proof of thé authenticity of efttier. ‘Phe’ ont before 
us, howeter, is evidetitly ant ‘acttial” pottrait ‘of some 
oné at least; the” other bears no obvibus traces of if 
having been taken fYortr any Hving”‘otiginaly ities 
nothing in itself to “Beihg-an iitvetition: 


eg 
. & 
aie 
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Both are, therefore, traditional, but internal evidence 
is in favour of the Kinnoull picture. The face, 
too, is better suited to the poet. The Cambridge 
picture is more ideal, and perhaps more accordant 
with our general notions of the head of a poet, as to a 
certain picturesque bearing; but this other exhibits 
more refinement of feeling, more suffering, suitable 
to the gentle Spenser, the friend of Sidney, the in- 
ventor and painter of that lovely world of Faery, the 
man who struggled with calamity, and died in 
poverty and despair. In the Earl of Tyrone's 
rebellion, in 1598, he was plundered and de- 
prived of his estate. No direct or authentic 
account of the circumstances attending this 
calamity has come down to us; but among the 
heads of a conversation between Ben Jonson and 
Drummond, at Hawthornden, given in the works 
of the latter, Jonson, after saying that neither 
Spnser’s stanzas pleased him nor his matter, is 
stated to have given the following appalling descrip- 
tion of his misfortune: “ That his goods were 
robbed by the Irish, and his house and a little child 
burnt ; he and his wife escaped, and after died for 
want of bread in King street, Westminster.” Jon- 
son, however, adds a circumstance, the strangeness 
of which throws stispicion over the former part of 
the story: “He refused twenty pieces sent him by 
my Lord Essex, and said he was sure he had no 
time to spend them.” But whether these particu- 
lars be true or not, it is certain that he died in Lon- 
don, ruined, and a victim to despair, according to 
Camden, in 1598, but, according to Sir James Ware, 
who wrote the ‘ Preface to the View of the State 
of Ireland, in 1599. Sir James, after having 
given a high character of his poetry, says, “with 
a fate peculiar to poets, Spenser lived in a con- 
tinual struggle with poverty : he was driven away from 
his house and plundered by the rebels: soon after 
his return in penury to England, he died. He 
was buried in Westminster Abbey near Chaucer, at the 
expence of the Earl of Essex ; the poets of the time, 
who attended his funeral, threw verses into his 
grave.” In order to account for the inaccuracy 
of the dates on the monument, it is alleged that the 
inseription had been defaced, perhaps by the puritans 
in revenge for the descriptions of the Blatant Beast ; 
and that, on its renewal, the carver (the year of his 
birth being illegible) put ten at a venture, and nine- 
ty-six, instead of ninety-eight, or ninety-nine.” 


( The ‘ Musical Library,’ and other musical subjects, 
next week. ) 


——— 


CHARLES LAMB. 


To the great regret of his friends, and the loss of the 
lovers of wit and fine writing, Mr Lamb has just 
died, suddenly. There was a brief but happy men- 
tion of him in the ‘ Times’ of Monday, which we 
regret to say we accidentally missed copying, and 
cannot, at this moment, recur to. The following 
‘cordial notice, from the ‘True Sun,’ is the only 
‘other we have seen up to this present writing, but 
many others will have appeared by the time it is 
published. 

-“%t is with a feeling of the deepest pain and 
we have to record the death of this 
tor of humanity. Charles Lamb, 
the fine-minded « and-noble-hearted Elia, expired at 
his house at Edmonton, he morning of Saturday 
last. His death was Pelion We, and we greatly 
fear that it may haye been hastened by an accident 
which he met with a few days before. While 
taking his customary morning walk on the London 
road, his foot slipped, and he fell—striking his face 
against some stones, so as to wound it severely. He 
was recovering, héwever, when we heard of him (on 
Christmas-day), and as full of jest and whim as 
ever. Mr Lamb sustained a severe shock in the loss 
of his, perhaps, oldest and dearest friend, Coleridge— 
to whom he so recently paid the last tribute of mor- 
tality—with whom he has so soon been re-united, 
All love and honour wait upon the memory of the 
Friends! No man was ever more loved and ho- 
noured in life than Charles Lamb; his audience 
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was fit, though few. His exquisite humour, his 
refined and subtle’ thought, his admirable’ critical 
powers—the fancy, the feeling, the wit that give a 
character to his essays quite unique— 


¢ All were but ministers of love, 
And fed his sacred flame ;’ 


that love which embraces humanity—the sympathy 
that encircles the whole family of life. Mr Lamb 
was, we believe, in his sixty-first year. He has left 
a memory to which years will but add grace and 
lustre.” 


Mr Lamb was a humanist, in the most universal 
sense of the term. His imagination was not great, 
and he also wanted sufficient vigour of impulse to 
render his poetry as good as his prose; but, as a 
prose-writer, and within the wide circuit of humanity, 
no man ever took a more complete range than’ he. 
He had felt, thought, and suffered so much, that he 
literally had intolerance for nothing, and never 
seemed to have it, but when he supposed the sympa- 
thies of men, who might have known better, to be 
imperfect. He was a wit and an observer of the 
first order, as far as the world around him was con- 
cerned, and society in its existing state; for as to 
anything theoretical or transcendental, no man ever 
had less care for it, or less power. To take him out 
of habit and convention, however tolerant he was to 
those who could speculate beyond them, was to put 
him into an exhausted receiver, or to send him 
naked, shivering, and driven to shatters, through the 
regions of space and time. He was only at his ease 
in the old arms of humanity; and she loved and 
comforted him like one of her wisest, though weakest 
children, His life had experienced great and peculiar 
sorrows; but he kept up a balance between those 
and his consolations, by the goodness of his heart, 
and the ever-willing sociality of his humour ; though, 
now and then, as if he would cram into one moment 
the spleen of years, he would throw out a startling 
and morbid subject for reflection, perhaps in no 
better shape than a pun; for he was a great pun- 
ster. It was a levity that relieved the gravity of his 
thoughts, and kept them from falling too heavily 
earthwards. 

Mr Lamb was under the middle-size, and of fragile 
make; but with a head as fine asif it had been 
carved on purpose. He had a very weak stomach ; 
and three glasses of wine would put him in as lively 
a condition as can only be wrought in some men by 
as many bottles; which subjected him, sometimes, to 
mistakes on the part of the inconsiderate. 

His essays, especially those collected under the 
signature of Ex1a, will take their place among the 
daintiest productions of English wit-melancholy,— 
an amiable melancholy being the ground-work of 
them, and serving to throw out their delicate flowers 
of wit and character with the greater nicety. Nor 
will they be liked the less for a sprinkle of old lan- 
guage, which was natural in him by reason of his 
great love of the old English writers. Shakspeare 
himself might have read them, and Hamlet have 
quoted them ; for truly was our excellent friend of 
the genuine line of Yor'ck; and we cannot help 
fancying the old skeleton, Death himself, looking 
kindly on him, and saying, “ Come, you see even I 
have a right to your good word.” 


—>— 


~ Roman Politeness.—Messala was united to Teren- 
tia, who had been first married to Cicero, and 
subsequently to Sallust, the historian. After the 
death of Messala, she entered, in extreme old age, 
into a fourth marriage, with a Roman senator, who 
used to say that he possessed the two greatest curio- 
sities in Rome,—the widow of Cicero, and the chair_in 
which Julius Cesar had been assassinated. — Dunlop's 
Roman Literature. 

True Breeding.—Lord Chatham, who was almost as 
remarkable for his manners as for his eloquence and 
public spirit, has defined good-breeding “ Benevo- 
lence in trifles, or the preference of others to ourselves 
in the little daily occurrences of life.” — Sharp's Letters 
and Essays. 5 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are very sensible of the good-will and spre 
tion of the * Manchester Times.’ 

A press of matter connected with the time of me 
year has delayed our extracts from Mr Simpson's — 
valuable book, but we shall resume them in our next. 

It is our intention to resume the subject mentioned 
by our kind friend Evvojos of Hereford. We hope 
also he will see his other wishes attended to in some 
shape or other, as occasion arises. He is right re- 
specting the channel of communication. 

We will consider the subject mentioned to us by 
H. W. H. 

We read with great pleasure the lettér of our 
friend T. R., and shall pay our best attention to his 
communication, of which we can here only acknow- 
ledge the receipt. ‘ 

Perhaps Etren will favour us with some further 
account of the author in question, that we may be 
able to say more of him if necessary. 

Thanks for the approbation and advice of Cxnis- 
Toren Eset. 

We entertain no contempt for any form of yerse, 
in which clever men can convey their feelings; but 
the particular one selected by T.T. Jun. would 
give rise to the necessity of rejecting many of a like 
sort; and we foresee, from our press of matter, 
especially that portion of it connected with our 
older poetry, that we shall be compelled to admit 
fewer poetical contributions than usual into the 
Loxpon Journat. Indeed, we are already under 
the necessity of withholding many of those contri-— 
butions, for similar and other reasons lately men- 
tioned; otherwise we should have been much grati- 
fied in showing our sense of the minds and hearts 
of many of our Correspondents; Tora for one, and 
E.N. and W.D., whose letters were very acceptable. 
We cannot even say any more to the truly womanly — 
letter, dated Dublin, December 23, and containing 
lines on a deceased friend of the fair writer. b 

We will see if we cannot do what is desired by 
Mr F. R., respecting the title-pages to the volumes 
he speaks of, and let him know in our Notices to 
Correspondents a week or two hence. 

E.'s communications from Croydon were received 
and duly relished, his letter not the least of them. 
He will understand why our acknowledgments are 
not more specific. As to the “ astonishing bril- 
liance,” it was a license of aunouncement taken with — 
our own spirits, and the good-humour of the readers ; 
but it is alarming te be reminded of it; and we 
trust that E., and all other readers, will judge 1-38 
it by the impulse and not the performance. 


Junius Dexector, alas! does not know how much 
the time of a man of letters is taken up, nor what a 
number of things must take place, besides what he. 
thinks necessary, 


Between the printing of a dreadful article, 
And the first thought of it. 


In the rest we hope we may do something to gratify 
him. 

The explanation promised to F. seapooting Net 
thumberland House was omitted last week by for- 
getfulness; and on reflection we think it had. bet- 
ter appear in the ensuing number of the Supplement 
itself; which shall also contain the corrections with 
which he has favoured us. We thank him for the 
spirit of his second letter. It will have rendered it 
unnecessary for us to notice with regret something 
which pained us in the first. 

We must beg J. C. M. to wait till next week, 


The communication of a Son. or Lazour came too 
late, but we are obliged to him for his letter. The 
alteration he proposes in the size of the Jounnan 
would not be accounted a judicious one by those who 
are conversant with such publications. +f 

Aunt Sexy, the first opportunity. Also Lavra 
Latimer, and the Lavye's Farewelle to the False 
Knyghte. 

————_— eee 
Loxvon: Published by H. Hoover, Pall Mall East, and 
supplied to Country Agents by C. Knrcut, Ludgate-strect. 
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4 dss : TO ASSIST THE INQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUGGLING, AND SYMPATHIZE WITH ALL. 


Wenpnespay, Jan. 14, 1835. 


THE PIANO-FORTHS, 


Henry tae Fourrn expressed a patriotic hope to 
see the time arrive when every man in France should 
have “ a fowl boiling in his pot.” The anathemas of an 
able political writer against music-playing in farmers’ 
houses (very just if his calculation of the effect of it 
were the only one) do not hinder us from expressing 
a hope, that the time may arrive, when every family 
that can earn its subsistence, shall have its Piano-forte. 
Not to make them “fine and fashionable,” or con- 
temptuous of any right thinking; but to help them 
to the pleasures of true refinement, to reward them 
for right thinking and right doing, and make them 
feel how compatible are the homeliest of their duties 
with an elegant recreation. Just as the fields and 
homesteads around them are powdered with daisies 
and roses, and the very cabbages in their gardens 
ean glitter with sunny dew-drops, to those that 
have eyes beyond their common use. 


In Germany they have Piano-fortes in inns and 
cottages ; why should they not have them in 
England? The only true answer is, because we 
sea-faring and commercial Saxons, by very reason 
of our wealth, and of the unequal advance of know- 
ledge in comparison with it, have missed the wiser 
eonclusions, in this respect, of our continental breth- 
ren, and been accustomed to the vulgar mistake of 
identifying all refinement with riches, and, conse- 
quently, all the right of being refined with the 
attainment of them. We fancy that nobody can 
or will be industrious and condescend to a homely 

duty; who has a taste for an elegance; and, so 
 fancying, we bring up the nation, at their peril, to 
have the same opinion, and thus the error is main- 
tained, and all classes suffer for it; the rich, be- 
cause it renders them but half sensible of the real 
enjoyment of their accomplishments, and makes 
them objects of jealousy to the poor; and the poor, 
because it forces them to work out, with double 
pain, that progression towards a better state of 
things, the steps of which, would be healed 
and elevated by such balmy accompaniments. In 
_ England, it is taken for an affectation, or some worse 
sigh, if people show an inclinataon to accomplish- 
ments not usually found within their sphere. But 
the whole “evil consists in the accomplishments not 
being there already, and constituting part of their 
habits; for in Germany the circumstance is regarded 
with no such! ill-will; nor do the male or female 
performers who can play on the Piano-forte, or sing to 
it (and there are millions of such) faney they have 
_ the less duties to perform, or that they are intitled a 
‘pit the more to disrespect those duties. On the con- 
trary, they just know so much the better what is 
good both in the duty and the recreation ; for no true 
thing can co-exist falsely with another that is true; 
each reflects light and comfort on each. To have 
one set of feelings harmonized and put in good key, 
is to enable us to turn others to their best account ; 
nd he or she. who could go from their music to their 
duties in @ frame of mind the worse for it, would 
only be the a false a eradicable, and 
of a nat But false re- 
ements are fi ee then made judges 
’ true ones. A foolish rieh . man, who can have 
_in his house, identifies lis music, not 

that he really feels or knows about it, 
his power to afford it. Heis of opinion with 
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Hugh Rebech in the play, when he is asked why music 
is said to have a “silver sound,”—“ Because musicians 
sound for silver.” But if he knew what music really 
was, he would not care twopence for the show and 
flare of the thing, any more than he would to have a 
nightingale painted like a parrot. You may have an 
ZEolian harp in your window that shall cost twenty 
guineas—you may have another that shall cost little 
more than as many pence. Will the winds visit the 
poor one with less love? or the true ear hear it with 
the less rapture? One of the obstacles in the way 
of a general love of music, in this country, is the 
dearness of it, both print and instrument; and this 
is another effect of the mistakes of wealth. The rich, 
having monopolized music, have made it costly ; and 
the mistaken spirit of trade encourages the delusion, 
instead of throwing open the source of comfort to 
greater numbers. A costly Piano-forte makes a very 
fine, and, it must be owned, a very pleasing show in 
a room, if made in good taste; but scarcely a bit of 
the fineness is necessary to it. A Piano-forte is a 
harp in a box; and the box might be made of any 
decent materials, and the harp strung for a compara- 
tive nothing to what it is now. If we took a lesson 
from our cousins in Saxony and Bavaria, the demand 
for cheap Piano-fortes would soon bring down the price; 
and instead of quarrelling over their troubles, or mud- 
dling them with beer and opium, and rendering them- 
selves alike unfit for patience or action, the poor would 
“ get up” some music in their villages, and pursue 
their duties, or their claims, with a calmness bene- 
ficial to everybody. 

We are aware of the political question that might 
be put to us at these points of our speculation; but 
we hold it to be answered by the real nature of the 
case, and, in fact, to have nothing whatever to do with 
it. We are an unmusical people at present (unless 
the climate have to do with it), simply because of 
what has been stated, and not for any reason con- 
nected with questions of greater or less freedom. The 
most musical nations—Greece, Italy, and Germany— 
haye alike been free or enslaved, according as other 
circumstances happened ; not as music was more or 
less regarded; with this difference, that the more 
diffused the music, the more happy the peace, or the 
more “ deliberate” the “valour."* The greatest 
among the most active as well as most contemplative 
of mankind have been lovers of music, often per- 
formers of it, and have generally united, in conse- 
quence, both action and contemplation. _Epaminon- 
das was a flute-player ; so was Frederick the Second; 
and Luther and Milton were organists. 

In connexion with music, then, let us hear nothing 
about politics, either way. It is one of God's goods 
which we ought to be desirous to see cultivated 
among us, next after corn, and honesty, and books. 
The human hand was made to play it, the ear to hear 
it, the soul to think it something heavenly ; and if 
we do not avail ourselves of it accordingly, we turn 


oe Anon they move 

In perfect phalanx, to the Dorian mood 

Of flutes and soft recorders: such as rais’d 

To height of noblest temper heroes old 

Arming to battle ; and, instead of rage, 

Deliberate valour breath’d, firm and unmov’d, 
With dread of death to flight or foul retreat: 

Nor wanting power to mitigate and ’swage 

With solemn touches troubled thought, and chase 
Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and sorre=. and pain, 
From mortal or immortal minds,”—.2O.¥vAs2. Lost. 
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not our hands, ears, and souls to their just ac- 
count, nor reap half the benefit we might from the 
very air that sounds it. 


A Piano-forte is a most agreeable object. Itis a 
piece of furniture with a soul in it, ready to waken 
at a touch, and charm us with invisible beauty. 
Open or shut, it is pleasant to look at; but open, it 
looks best, smiling at us with its ivory, like the 
mouth of a sweet singer. The keys of a Piano-forte 
are, of themselves, an agreeable spectacle,—an 
elegance not sufficiently prized for their aspect, be- 
cause they are so common; but well worth regarding 
even in that respect. The colour of the white keys 
is not acold white, or even when at their whitest there 
is something of a warmth in the idea of ivory. The 
black furnish sort of Mosaic, and all are smooth and 
easy to the touch. It is one of the advantages of 
this instrument to the learner, that there is no dis- 
cord to go through in getting at a tone. The tone 
is ready made. The finger touches the key, and 
there is music at once. Another and greater advan- 
tage is, that it contains a whole concert in itself, for 
you may play with all your fingers, and then every 
finger performs the part of a separate instrument. 
True, it will not compare with a real concert,—with 
the rising winds of an orchestra; but in no single in- 
strument, except the organ, can you have such a com- 
bination of sounds; and the organ itself cannot do 
for you what the Piano-forte does. You can neither 
get it so cheap, nor will it condescend to play every- 
thing for you as the other does. It is a lion which 
has “no skill in dandling the kid.” It is Jupiter, un- 
able to put off his deity when he visits you. The 
Piano-forte is not incapable of the grandest music, 
and it performs the light and neat to admiration, and 
does not omit even the tender. You may accompany 
with it, almost equally well, the social graces of 
Mozart, and the pathos of Winter and Paesiello; 
and, as to a certain miniature brilliance of taste and 
execution, it has given rise to a music of its own, 
in the hands of Clementi and others. All those 
delicate ivory keys which repose in such evenness 
and quiet, wait only the touch of the master’s 
fingers to become a dancing and singing multi- 
tude, ‘and, out of apparent confusion, make 
accordant loveliness. How pleasant to the un- 
initiated to see him lay his hand upon them, as if 
in mere indifference, or at random; and as he dim- 
ples the instrument with touches wide and numerous 
as rain-drops on a summer-sea, play upon the ear the 
most regular harmonies, and give us, in a twinkling, 
elaborations, which it would take us years to pick out.. 
We forget that he has gone through the same labour, 
and think only of the beautiful and mysterious result. 
He must have a taste, to be sure, which no labour 
can gift him with, and of this we have a due sense. 
We wish we had a book by us, written a few years 
back, intitled ‘A Ramble among the Musicians 
in Germany,’ in order that we +might quote a 
passage from it about the extempore playing of 
Hummel, the celebrated master who was lately in 
this county; but, if we are not mistaken, it is the 
hand of the same writer which, in so good a style, 
between sport and scholarship, plays its musical 
criticisms every week in the ‘ Atlas ;’ for they are the 
next thing to an instrument themselves; and we 
recommend our readers to get a sight of that paper 
as often as they can, in order to cyltivate the taste 
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of which England at present seems:to»e so promis+ 
ingly ambitious. By the way, we know not whether 
the Italians use the word in the same sense at pre- 
sent; but in an old dictionary in eur possession, 
the keys of musical instruments are called “ tasti,”— 
tastes,—a_ veryy expressive designation. 
taste the Pianesforte the moment you toueli: it. 
Anybody, can taste its; which, ‘as we said! before, is 
not thes case-witlr otlier instruments, the tone in 
them not being ready made; though a master, of 
course, may apply the word to any. 


«So said,—his hand, sprightly as fire, he flings, _ 
: And'with a quavering coyness tastes the strings.” 


‘There are superfine ears that profess’not to be 
able to endure a Piano-forte after a concert; others 
that always find it to be out of tune; and more. who 
veil their insensibility to musie in general, by pro- 
testing against “everlasting tinkles,” and school- 
girl affectation or sullenness. It is not a pleasure, 
certainly, which a man would select, to be obliged 
to witness affectations‘of any sort, much less sullen- 
ness, or any other absurdity. Such young ladies as 
are perpetually thinking of their abstract pretensions, 
and either affectedly trying to screw up their musi- 
cal skill to them, or resenting, with tears and petty 
exclamations, that they cannot do it, are not the 
most sensible and agreeable of all possible charmers. 
But these terrible calamities. may, be safely left to 
the endurance, or non-endurance, of the no less ter- 
rible crities, who are so merciless upon them, or 
pretend to be. The critics and the performers will 
equally take themselves for prodigious people; and 
music will do both: parties more good than:harm in 
the long run,. however their zeal may; fall) short: of 
their would-be capacity for it. With respect to 
Piano-fortes: not. perfectly in tune, it is a curious 
fact, |in the history of sounds, that no instrument is’ 
ever perfectly in.tune.. Evyen the heavenly charmer, 
music, being partly of earth as well as of heaven, 
partakes the common, imperfection of things sub- 
lunary. It is, therefore, possible to have senses too 
fine for it, if we are to be always sensible of this im- 

perfection ;. to. 
“Die of an air in achromatic pain ;” 


and if we are not to be thus sensible, who is to judge 
at what nice point of imperfection the disgust is to 
begin, where no disgust is felt by the general ear? 
The sound of a'trumpet; in Mozart's infancy, is said 
to have threatened him with convulsions. To such a 
man, and especially to so great a master, every 
right of a horror of diseord would be conceded, 
supposing his ear to have grown up as it began ; 
but. that it did not do so is manifest’ from 
his use of! trumpets; while at the same time so 
fine beyond ultra-fineness was his ear, that there is a 
passage in his works, pronounced impractically dis- 
eordant by the whole musical world, which neverthe- 
less the crities are agreed that he must have written 
as it'stands.* In other words, Mozart perceived a 
harmony in discord itself, or what universally ap- 
peared to be such,—just as very fine tastes in eating 
and drinking relish something which is disliked by 
the common palate; or, as the reading world disco- 
vered, not long ago, that Pope, for all his sweetness, 
was not'so musical a versifier as those ‘“ crabbed old 
English poets.” The crabs were found to be very 
apples of the Hesperides. What we would infer from 
this-is, that the same exquisite perception which dis- 
cerned the sweetness in the sour of that discord, would 
nothave been among thefirst to despisean imperfection 
in the tuning: of an instrument, nor, though he 
might wish:it away, be’ rendered insensible by it of 
that finest part of the good musie it performed, which 
consists in’ invention, and expression, and grace,— 
always the flower of music, as of every other art, and 
to be seen and enjoyed by the} very finest ears as well 
asthe humbler ones ‘of good-will, because the soul of 
a thing is worth more to them than the body of it, 
and the greater is greater than the less. 


hus much to caution true lovers of music how 


* We cannot referto it in its place; but it was: quoted 
some time siner*~ - « *“las,” 


ria? 


You: do: 


they’suffér their natural discernment .to be warped by, 
niceties ‘more nice than wise,? and to encourage 
them, if an instrument pleases the general lovers of 
music, to try and be pleased with it) as much as they 
can}themselves}maugre what technical refiners:may 
say of it; probably out of a jealousy of those whose 
refinements are of a higher order. All instruments 
are out of tune, the acoustic philosopher tells us. 
Well, be it so; provided we are not so much out of 
tune ourselves as to know it, or to be unable to discern 
something better in spite of it. 

| As to those who, notwithstanding their pretended 
love of musie at other times, are so ready to talk of 
“jingling” and “tinkling,” whenever they hear a 
Piano-forte, or a poor girl at her lesson, they have 
really no love of music whatsoever, and only proclaim 
as much to those who understand them. They are 
among the wiseacres who are always proving. their 
spleen at the expence of their wit. j 


Piano-fortes will probably be much improved by 
the next generation. Experiments are daily making 
with them, sometimes of much promise; and the 
extension of science on all hands bids fair to im- 
prove whatever is connected with mechanism. We 
are very well content, however, for ourselves, with 
the instrument as it is; are grateful for it, as a 
concert in miniature ; and admire it as a piece of fur- 
niture in all its shapes: only we do not like to see 
it made a table of, and laden with moveables ; nor 
when it is upright does it seem quite finished with- 
out a bust on it; perhaps, because it makes so good 
a pedestal, and seems to call for one. 


Piano-forte (soft and strong) is not a good name 
for an instrument which is no softer nor stronger 
than some others. The organ unites the two 
qualities most; but organ (ogyavoy, instrumentum, 
—is if the instrument, by excellence) is the proper 
word for it, not to be parted with, and of a sound 
fit for its nobleness. The word Piano-forte came 
up, when the harpsichord and spinet, its predeces- 
sors, were made softer. Harpsichord (arpichorda,— 
commonly called in Italian clavicembalo, or keyed 
cymbal, 7. e. a box or hollow, Fr. clavecin) is a 
sounding, but hardly a good word, meaning a harp 
with chords—which may be said of any harp. 
Spinet, an older term: (spinette, thorns), signifies 


_the quills which used to oecupy the place of the 


modern clothed hammers, and which produced the 
harsh sound in the old instruments; the quill 
striking. the edge of the strings, like the nicking 
of a guitar-string by the nail. The spinett was 
preceded by the Virginals, the oldest instrument; 
we believe, of the kind,—so called, perhaps, from 
its being chiefly played upon by young women, or 
because it was used in singing hymns to the Virgin. 
Spenser has mentioned it in an English Trimeter- 
Jambic ; one of those fantastic attempts to intro- 
duce the uncongenialities of Latin’ versification, 
which the ‘taste of the great poet soon led him to 
abandon. The line,, however, in which the vir- 
ginals are mentioned, presents a picture not un- 
worthy of him. His apostrophe, at the outset, to 
his “ unhappie verse,” contains an involuntary satire: 


“ Unhappie Verse! the witnesse of my unhappie state; 
Make thyself flutt’ring wings of thy fast flying 
Thought, and fly forth unto my Love whersoever 

she be ; 

Whether lying restless in heavy bedde, or else 

Sitting so cheerelesse at the cheerfull boarde, or else 

Playing alone careleese on her heavenlie virginals.” 

Queen Elizabeth is on record as having played on 
the virginals: It has been supposed by some that 
the instrument took its name from her; but it is 
probably older. The musical instrument mentioned 
in one of Shakspeare’s sonnets is of the same keyed 
family. What a complete feeling of the andante, or 
going movement (as the Italians call it), is there in 
the beautiful line which we have.marked! and what 


a pleasant mixture of tenderness and archness 
throughout! 

“ How oft when thou, my music, music play’st 
Upon that blessed wood, whose motion sounds 
With thy sweet, fingers, whemthou gently sway’st 
The wiry concord that mine ear confounds, 

Do I envy those jacks; that nimble leap 

To kissthe tender_inward of ‘thy hand}. 

Whilst my poor lips, that should that harvest reap, 
At the wood's boldness by thee blushing stand ! 
To be so tickled, they would change their state 
And situation with those dancing chips 

Over whom thy fingers walk with gentle gait # 

Since saucy jacks so happy are in this, | 

Give them thy fingers, me thy lips to kiss.” 


Thus we have two out of our great poets, Spenser 
and Shakspeare, showing us the delight they took in 
the same species of instrument which we have now, 
and so bringing themselves near to our Piano-fortes. | _ 

« Still _virginalling 
Upon his palm—” _ 
says the jealous husband in the ‘ Winter's Tale.’ 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, and Milton, all men-- 
tion the organ. Chaucer speaks. of several instru~ 
ments, but we cannot trace to him anykeyed ones. 
It is rather surprising thatthe poets, considering the’ 
love of music natural to them, and. their frequent 
mention of the art, have spoken of so few musical 
instruments—at least as if conversant with them in 
their houses. Milton was an organ-player, and Gay 
a flute-player (how like the difference of their ge~ 
nius!). Thomson possessed an JEolian harp, of which 
he seems to have been very fond.. Hehas addressed. 
an ode to it (from which the verses have been set. to 
music, beginning 
“ Methinks hear the full celestial choir”); 


and has again mentioned the instrument in. his 
* Castle. of Indolence,’ a most fit place for it. 

All 'the truest lovers of any one art admire the 

other arts. Farinelli had several harpsichords, to 
which he gave the names of painters, according to 
their respective qualities,—calling one his Raphael, 
another his Correggio, &c. And the exquisite little 
painting, by Annibal Carracci, in the British Gal- 
lery, of ‘ Silenus teaching Apollo to play the pan- 
pipe’ (together with a companion picture hanging 
near it) is said to have formed one of the compart- 
ments of the harpsichord belonging to that great 
painter. ‘This is the natural magnificence of genius, 
which thinks no ornaments too precious for the 
objects of its love. We should like to be rich enongh 
to play at imitating’ these great men, and. see how 
much we could do to aggrandize a Piano-forte. Let 
us see: It should be of the most precious, aromatic 
wood; the white keys; ivory (nothing can be better 
than that); the black, ebony; the legs, sculptured 
with foliage and Loves and Graces; the 'pannels 
should all be Titians and Correggios; the most ex- 
quisite verses out of the Poets should be: carved 
between them; an arabesque cabinet should stand 
near it, containing the finest compositions; and 
Rossini should come from Italy to play them, 
and Pasta to sing. 
{., Meantime, what signifies all this luxury? The 
soul of music is at hand, wherever there are keys 
and strings and loving fingers to touch them; and 
this soul, which disposes us to fancy the luxury; 
enables us to do without. it. We can enjoy it in 
vision, without the expense. 

We take the liberty of closing this article with 
two copies of verses, which two eminent living 
musicians, Messrs Barnett and Novello, have done 
us the honour to set to music. The verses have been 
printed before, but many of our readers will not have 
seen them. We did not think it possible for any 
words of our own to give us so much pleasure in the 
repetition, as when we heard her father’s compo- 
sition sung by the pure and most tuneful voice of 
Miss Clara Novello (Clara is she well named); 
and the reader may see what is thought of Mr 
Barnett’s powers, by musical judges, in a criticism 
‘upon it in a lite number of the ¢ Atlas,’ or another in 
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‘a new cheap periodical publication, called the ‘ Eng- 
lishwoman,’ heiress to the graces and good stock of her 
deceased parents, the ‘ Ladies’ Gazette’ and the ‘ Penny 
Novelist,’ and uniting them both to better advan- 
tage :— 

THOUGHTS ON HEARING SOME BEAUTIFUL MUSIC. 
(Set to music by Vincent Novello.) 
When lovely sounds about my ears 
Like winds in Eden’s tree-tops rise, 
And make me, though my spirit hears, 
For very luxury close my eyes, 
Let none but friends be round about, 
Who love the smoothing joy like me, 
That so the charm be felt throughout, 
And all be harmony. 


And when we-reach the close divine, ' 
Then let the hand of her I love, 
Come with its gentle palm on mine, 
As soft as snow, or lighting dove ; 
Andlet, by stealth, that more than friend 
Look sweetness in my opening eyes ; 
For only so such dreams should end, 
’ Or wake in Paradise. 


THE LOVER OF MUSIC TO HIS PIANO-FORTE. 
(From Barnett’s Lyrical Mlustrations of the Modern 
Poets.’) 
Ob friend, whom glad or grave we seek, 
Heav'n-holding shrine ! 

I ope thee, touch thee, hear thee speak, 
And peace is mine. 

No fairy casket, full of bliss, 
Out-values' thee; 

Love only, waken’d with a kiss, 
More sweet ‘may be. 


To thee, when our full hearts oe'rflow 
In griefs or joys, 

Unspeakable emotions owe 
A fitting voice: 4~ 

Mirth flies to thee, and Love's unrest, 
And Memory dear, 

And Sorrow, with his tighten’d breast, 
Comes for a tear. 


Oh, since no joy of human mould 
Thus waits us still, 

Thrice bless’d be thine, thou gentle fold 
Of peace at will. 

No change, no sullenness, no cheat, 
In thee we find ; 

Thy saddest voice is ever sweet,— 
Thine answer, kind. 


— 


SHAESPEHARE AT THE BURIAL OF 
SPENSBR. 
Tue funeral of the great author of the ¢ Facrie 
Queene,’ in Westminster Abbey, was attended by 
his poetical brethren, who threw verses into the 
‘grave. In Mr Landor’s new and delightful volume, 
the ‘ Examination of William Shakspeare’ (which 
ought to be in the hands of every lover of subtle wit 
and sentiment, that can afford to purchase it), the 
future still greater poet, then young and unknown, is 
supposed to be modestly present in the back-ground’; 
and a conceited townsman of his gives the following 
exquisite account of his promising countryman. He 
is writing a letter to another Stratford man, who 
comments upon the narrative in a like vein of self- 
eomplacent patronage and dull knowingness, 

«Now I speak of poets (writeth Master Jacob 

_ Eldridge) you will be “in a maze at hearing that our 
townsman hath written a power of matter for the 
play-houses. Neither he nor the bookseller think it 
quite good enough to print; but I do assure you on 
the faith of a Christian, it is not bad; and there is 
rare fon in the last thing of his about Venus, where 
a Jew, ‘one choused out of his money and 
his revenge. | er, the best critics and the 
_ greatest lords find fault, and very justly, in the 
an TEMA tev) , 
“Hath not a Jew eyes? hath? nota Jew bands, 
organs, dimensions, senses, affeet*i ‘sions? fed 


with the same food, hurt with the same weapon, 
subject to the same diseases, healed by the same 
means, warmed and cooled by the same winter and 
summer as a Christian is?” 3 

Surely this ‘is very unchristianlike. Nay, for 
supposition sake, suppose it to be true, was it his 
business to tell the people so? Was it his duty to 
ring the crier's bell and cry to them, the sorry Jews 
are quite as much men as you are. The impudentest 
things (excepting some bauderies) that ever came 
from the stage! The church, luckily, has let 
him alonefor the present, and the Queen winks upon 
it. The best defence he can make for himself 
is that it came from the mouth of a Jew, who says 
many other things as abominable. Master Greene 
may overrate him ; but Master Greene declares that, 
‘if William goes on improving and taking his advice, 
it will be desperate hard work in another seven years 
to find so many as half-a-dozen chaps equal to him 
within the liberties. Master Greene and myself 
took him with us to see the burial of Master Ed- 
mund Spenser, in Westminster Abbey, on the 19th 
of January last. The halberdmen pushed us back as 
having no business there. Master Green told them he 
belonged to the Queen’s company of players. Wil- 
liam Shakspeare could have said the same, but did 
not. And I, fearing that Master Greene and he might 
be halberded back into the crowd, showed the badgeof 
the Earl of Essex. Whereupon did the sergeant 
ground his halbert, and say unto me,— 


“ That badge commands admittance every ‘where : 
—your folk likewise may come in.” 


Master Greene was red-hot angry, and told me 
he would bring him before the council. ; 


William smiled, and Master Greene said, 
_ Why, would not you, if you were in my place ?” 
He replied, . 
« Tam an half inclined to do worse—to bring him 
before the audience some spare hour.” 


At ‘the close of the burial-service, all the poets of 
the age threw their pens into the grave, together 
with the pieces'they had composed in praise or lamen- 
tation of the deceased. William Shakspeare was the 
only poet who abstained from ‘throwing either pen 
or poem,—at which no one marvelled, he being of 
low estate, and the others not having yet taken him 
by the hand. Yet many authorsrecognised him, not 
indeed as author, but as player; and one, civiler 
than the rest, came up unto him triumphantly, his 
eyes sparkling with glee and satisfaction, and said 


“In due time, my honest friend, you may be ad- 
mitted to do as much for one of us.” 


“« After such encouragement,” replied our towns- 
man, “Iam bound in duty to give you the preference, 
should I indeed be worthy.” 


This was the only smart thing he uttered all the 
remainder of the day; during the whole of it he ap- 
peared to be half lost, I know not whether in melan- 
choly or in meditation, and soon left us.” 


Here endeth all that my kinsman Jacob wrote about 
William Shakspeare, saving and excepting his excuses 
for having written somuch. The rest of his letter was 
on a matter of wider and mightier import, namely, 
on the price of Cotteswolde cheese at Evesham fair. 
And yet, although ingenious men be not among the 
necessaries of life, there is something in them that 
makes us curious in regard to their goings and do- 
ings. It were to be wished thatsome of them had 
attempted to be better accountants, and others do ap- 
pear to have laid aside the copybook full early in 
the day. : 

a 
A Wise Man's Revenge.—Lycurgus, when they had 
abandoned to his revenge him who had put out his 
eye, took him home, and the punishment he inflicted 


was sedulous instructions to virtue; after which, the : 


offender being restored to his people, was by them, 
from a rash and injurious, found become a good, 
honest, and modest, citizen. —Du Vaiz, 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFH. 
LItl.—A TRAGEDY OF THE WAR IN SPAIN. 
( From the Memoirs of the Duchess D'Abrantes.) — 


A: REGIMENT was sent from Burgos against.a Guerilla 
party, under the Marquis of Villa Campo, and ordered 
to treat the Spaniards with the most rigorous severity, 
especially the inhabitants.of Arguano, a little willage 
near ‘the famous forest of Covelleda, whose deep 
shades, intersected only by narrow footpaths, were the 
resort of bandittiand Guerillas. A principal feature 
of the whole Spanish warwas the celerity with which 
all our movements were notified to the insurgent 
chiefs, and the difficulty we experienced in procuring 
aspy ora guide, while these, when found, proved 
almost uniformly treacherous. The battalion had to 
march through a frightful eountry, climbing rugged 
rocks, and crossing frozen torrents, always in dread 
of unforeseen and sudden dangers. They reached 
the village, but perceived no movement—heard no 
‘noise. Some soldiers advanced, but saw snothing— 
absolute solitude reigned. The officer in command, 
suspecting an ambush, ordered the utmost eircum- 
spection. The troops entered the street, and arrived 
at a small opening, where'some sheaves of wheat and 
Indian corn, and a quantity of loaves were still 
smoking on the ground, but consumed to a cinder 
and swimming in floods of wine, which had streamed 
from leathern skins that had evidently been purposely 
broached as the provisions had been burnt, to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the French. 


No sooner had the soldiers ‘satisfied themselves, 
that after all their toils and dangers no refreshment 
was to be obtained, than they roared with rage—but 
no vengeance was within reach! All the inhabitants 

vhad fled !—fled into that forest where they might 
defy pursuit. , 

Suddenly cries were heard issuing from one of the 
‘deserted cottages, amongst which the soldiers had dis- 
persed themselves in hopes of discovering some food 
or booty; they proceeded from young woman hold- 
ing a child, a year old, ini + arms, vhom the soldiers 
were dragging before their lieutenant. “ Stay, lieu- 
tenant,” said one of them, “here is a woman we have 
found sitting beside an old one, who is past speaking : 
question her a little.” 

She was dressed in the peasant costume of the 
Soria and Rioja mountains; and_was pale, but not 
trembling. 

«“ Why are you alone here ?” asked the lieutenant. 

“T staid with my grandmother, who is paralytic, 
and could not follow the rest to the forest,” replied 
she, hauglitily, and as if vexed at being obliged to 
drop a word in presence of a Frenchman; “I staid 
to take care of her.” 

“Why have your neighbours left the village?” 
The Spaniard’s eyes flashed fire; she fixed on the 
lieutenant a look of strange import, and answered : 
“You know very well; were they not all to be 
massacred ? ” 

The lieutenant shrugged his shoulders: “ But 
why did you burn the bread and wheat, and empty 
the wine skins?” 

« That you might find nothing ; as they could not 
carry them off, there was no alternative but burning 
them.” 

At this moment shouts of joy arose, and the sol- 
diers appeared carrying a number of hams, some 
loaves, and more welcome than all, several skins of 
wine, all discovered in a vault, the entrance to which 

was concealed by the straw the old woman was lying 
on. The young peasant darted on them a look of 
infernal vengeance, while the lieutenant, who had 

pondered with anxiety on the destitute and sinking 
condition of his troops, rejoiced for a moment 

in the unexpected supply. But the recent poison- 

ing of several cisterns, and other fearful examples, 

putting him on his guard, he again interrogated the 

_ “Whence come these provisions?” 
concealed them for our friends.” 

« Is your husband with yonder brigands?” _ 
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“My husband is in heaven!” said she, lifting 
up her eyes; “he died for the good cause,—that of 
God and King Ferdinand!” 

« Have you any brother amongst them ?” 

* «T have no longer a tie—except my poor child ”"— 
and she pressed the infant to her heart :—the poor 
little creature was thin and sallow, but its large black 
eyes glistened as they turned to its mother. ; 

“ Commander,” exclaimed one of the soldiers, 
“pray order divisions of the booty, for we are very 
hungry, and devilish thirsty.” 

One moment, my children; listen,” said he, 
eyeing the young woman with suspicious inquisition ; 
“* these provisions are good I hope?” 

“How should they be otherwise?” replied the 

Spaniard, contemptuously,—“ they were not for you.” 

“Well! here’s to thy health, then, demonia,” saida 
young sub-lieutenant, opening one of the skins and 
preparing for a draught, but his more prudent com- 
mander still restrained him. 

» “One moment. Since this wine is good, you will 
not object to a glass.” 

+ «Oh, dear no! as much as you please.” And, ac- 
cepting the mess-glass offered by the lieutenant, she 
emptied it without hesitation. 

“Huzza! Huzza!” shouted the soldiers, delighted 
at the prospect of intoxication without danger. 

“ And your child will drink some also,” said the 
lieutenant; “he is so pale, that it will do him good.” 

The Spaniard had herself drank without hesitation, 
but in holding the cup to her infant’s lips her hand 
trembled: the motion, however, was. unperceived, 
and the child also emptied his glass. Thereupon the 
provisions speedily disappeared, and all partook both 
of food and wine. Suddenly, however, the infant 
was observed to turn livid—its features contracted— 
and its mouth, convulsed with agony, gave vent to 
piteous shrieks. The mother too, though her forti- 
tude suppressed all complaint, could scarcely stand, 
and her distorted features betrayed her sufferings. 

“Wretch!” exclaimed the commandant, “thou 
hast poisoned us!” 

“ Yes,” said she with a ghastly smile, falling to 
the ground beside her child, already struggling 
with the death-rattle. ‘Yes; I have poisoned you. 
I knew you would fetch the skins from their hiding- 
place ;—was it likely you would leave a dying creature 
undisturbed on her litter! Yes—yes—you will die, 
and die in perdition, while I"shall go to heaven.” _ 

Her last words were scarcely audible, and the sol- 
diers at first did not comprehend the full horror of 
their situation ; but as the poison operated, the Spa- 
niard’s declaration was legibly translated in her con- 
vulsed features. No power could longer restrain 
them; in vain their commander intérposed; they re- 
pulsed him, and dragging their expiring victim by 
the hair to the brink of the torrent, threw her into it, 
after lacerating her with more than a hundred sabre 
strokes, She uttered not a groan. As for the child, 
it was the first victim. 

Twenty-two men were destroyed by this exploit— 
which I cannot call otherwise than great and heroic. 
The commander himself told me he escaped by 
miracle. 

The persuasion that the bed of death would be dis- 
turbed in search of booty, was indeed holding us as 
savages; and such was the impression produced by 

the man who could command, “ Let no sanctuary 
deter your search.” By such means were the popu- 
lace from the beginning exasperated against us, and 
especially by the oppressions of General D* * * * * * If 
the inhabitants of Argueno had not received informa- 
tion that they were to be massacred, they would not 
have taken the lead in massacre. 

Such were the people amongst whom I dwelt, 
When this tale was related to me, on the eve of my 
departure from Burgos, I shuddered in contemplating 
on the murderous war of people against people! I 
trembled for the first time since my entrance into 
Spain. Iwas become timid. Alas! it was not on 
my own account—but I was again approaching the 
great crisis of maternity—and amidst what perils, 
good God! was my child destined to see the light. 


— 


CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPEARE’S 
PLAYS. 
BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
NO. II, —CYMBELINE. 

Cyanine is one of the most delightful ‘of Shaks- 
peare’s historical plays.. It may be considered as a 
dramatic romance, in which the most striking parts 
of the story are thrown into the form of a dialogue, 
and the intermediate circumstances are explained by 
the different speakers, as occasion renders it necessary. 
The action is less concentrated in consequence; but 
the interest becomes more aerial and refined, from the 
principle of perspective introduced into the subject by 
the imaginary changes of scene, as well as by the 
length of time it occupies, The reading of this play 
is like going a journey with some uncertain object at 
the end of it, and in which the suspense is kept up 
and heightened by the long intervals between each 
action, Though the events are scattered over such 
an extent of surface, and relate to such a variety of 
characters, yet the links which bind the different in- 
terests of the story together are never intirely broken. 
The most straggling and seemingly casual incidents 
are contrived in such a manner, as to lead at Jast to the 
most complete development of the catastrophe. The 
ease and conscious unconcern with which this is effected 
only makes the skill more wonderful. The business 
of the plot evidently thickens in the last act; the 
story moves forward with increasing rapidity at every 
step; its various ramifications are drawn from the 
most distant points to the same centre; the principal 
characters are brought together and placed in very 
critical situations, and the fate of almost every person 
in the drama is made to depend on. the solution of a 
single circumstance—the answer of Iachimo to the 
question of Imogen respecting the obtaining of the 
ring from Posthumus. Dr Johnson is of opinion that 
Shakspeare was generally inattentive to the winding- 
up of his plots. We think the contrary is true; and 
we might cite in proof of this remark not only the 
present play, but the conclusion of Lear, of Romeo 
and Juliet, of Macbeth, of Othello, even of Hamlet 
and of other plays of less moment, in which the last 
act is crowded with decisive events brought about by 
natural and striking means. 

The pathos in ‘Cymbeline’ is not violent or tragical 
but of the most pleasing and amiable kind. A cer- 
tain tender gloom overspreads the whole. Posthumus 
is the ostensible hero of the piece, but its greatest 
charm is the character of Imogen. Posthumus is only 
interesting from the interest she takes in him, and 
she is only interesting herself from her tenderness 
and constancy to her husband. It is the peculiar 
characteristic of Shakspeare’s heroines, that they 
seem to exist only in their attachment to others. 
They are pure abstractions of the affections. We 
think as little of their persons as they do themselves 
because we are let into the secrets of their hearts, 
which are more important. We are too much in- 
terested in their affairs to stop to look at their faces, 
except by stealth and at intervals. No one ever hit 
the true perfection of the female character, the sense 
of weakness leaning on the strength of its affections 
for support, so well as Shakspeare—no one ever so 
well painted natural tenderness free from affectation 
and disguise—no one else ever so well showed how 
delicacy and timidity, when driven to extremity, 
grow romantic and extravagant; for the romance of 
his heroines (in which they abound) is only an ex- 
cess of the habitual prejudices of their sex, scrupu- 
lous of being false to their vows, truant to their affec- 
tion, and taught by the force of feeling when to forego 
the forms of propriety for the essence of it. His women 
“were, in this respect, exquisite logicians; for there is 
nothing so logical as passion. They knew their own 
minds exactly, and only followed up a favourite idea, 
sworn to with their tongues and which was en- 
graven on their hearts, into its untoward conse- 
quences. They were the prettiest set of martyrs and 
confessors on record. 

Cibber, in speaking of the early English stage, 
accounts for the want of prominence and theatri- 
cal display in Shakspeare’s female, characters, from 
the circumstance that women, in those days, were 


not allowed to play the parts of women, which made 
it necessary to keep them’a good deal in the back 
ground. Does not this state of manners itself, which 
prevented them from exhibiting themselves in public, 
and confined them to the relations and charities of 
domestic life, afford a truer explanation of the mat- 
ter? His women are certainly very unlike stage- 
heroines; the reverse of tragedy queens. 

We have almost as great an affection for Imogen as 
we had for Posthumus; and she deserves it better. 
Of all Shakspeare’s women she is perhaps the most 
tender and most artless. Her ineredulity—the 
opening scene with Iachimo as to her husband's infi- 
delity—is so much as Desdemona’s backwardness to 
believe Othello’s jealousy. Her answer to the most 
distressing part of the picture is only, “ My lord, I 
fear, has forgot Britain.” Her readiness to pardon 
Iachimo’s false imputation, and his designs against 
herself, is a good lesson to prudes; and may show 
that where there is a real attachment to virtue, it has 
no need to bolster itself up with an outrageous or 
affected antipathy to vice. The scene in which 
Pisanio gives Imogen hfs master’s letter, accusing her 
of incontinency, on the treacherous suggestions of 
Iachimo, is as touching as it is possible for anything 
te be :— 

“Pysanto. What cheer, madam? 
Imocen. False to his bed? What is it to be false, 

To lie in watch there, and to think on him? 

To weep ’twixt clock and clock? If sleep charge 

nature, : 

To break it with a fearful dream of him 

And ery myself awake? That's false to’s bed, is it? 

Pisanto. Alas, good lady ! 
Imocen. I false? Thy conscience witness, Iachimo, 

Thou didst accuse him of incontinency, 

Thou then look’dst like a villain; now methinks 

Thy favour's good enough. Some jay of Italy, 

Whose mother was her painting, hath betrayed him : 

Poor I am stale, a garment out of fashion, 

And for I am richer than t’ hang by the walls, 

I must be right: to pieces with me. Oh, 

Men's vows are women’s traitors. All good seem‘ng 

By thy revolt, oh husband! shall be thought 

Put on for villany : not born where’t grows, 

But worn a bait for ladies. : 

Pisanio. Good madam, hear me— 
Imocex. Talk thy tongue weary, speak: 

I have heard I am a strumpet, and mine ear, 

Therein false struck, can take no greater wound, 

Nor tent to bottom that.” 

When Pisanio, who had been charged to kill his 
mistress, puts her in a way to live, she says: — 

“ Why, good fellow, 

What shall Ido the while? Where bide? How 

live? 

Or in my life what comfort, when I am 

Dead to my husband ?” } 
Yet when he advises her to disguise herself in 
boy’s clothes, and suggests “a course pretty and full 
in view, by which she may happily be near the resi- 
dence of Posthumus,” she exclaims, 

“ Oh, for such means 
Though peril to my modesty, not death on’t, 

I would adventure.” 


And when Pisanio, enlarging on the consequences, 
tells her she must change, 
“ Fear and niceness, 
The handmaids of all women, or more truly 
Woman its pretty self, into a waggish courage 
Ready in gibes, quick-answered, saucy, and 
As quarrellous as the weazel,” 
She interrupts him hastily, — 
« Nay, be brief; _ 
I see into thy end, and am almost 
A man already,” 
In her journey, thus disguised, to Milford Haven, 
she loses her guide and her way ; and, unbosoming 
her complaints, says beautifully,— 
“ My dear lord, e 
Thou art one of the false ones; now I think on thee, 
My hunger’s gone, but even before, I was 
At point to sick for food.” 


She afterwards finds, as she thinks, the dead body 
of Posthumus and engages herself as a. footboy to 
serve a Roman officer, when she has done due 
obsequies to him she calls her former master :— 


: - « And when 
; ’ With wild wood-leaves and weeds I ha’ strewed 
his grave, 
’ And on it said a century of prayers, 
Such as I can, twice o'er, I'll weep and sigh, 
And leaving so his service, follow you, 
So please you entertain me.” 
* Now this is the very religion of love. She all 
along relies little on her personal charms, which she 
fears may have been eclipsed by “some painted jay of 
Italy ;” she relies on her merit, and her merit is in 
the depth of her love, her truth, and her constancy. 
Her admiration of her beauty is exerted with as little 
consciousness as possible on her part. There are 
two delicious descriptions given of her, one when 
‘she is asleep, and one when she is supposed dead. 
Arviragus thus addresses her :— 
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¥ “ With fairest flowers, 
While summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 
T'll sweeten thy sad grave ; thou shalt not lack, 
The flower that’s like thy face, pale primrose, nor 
The azur’d hare-bell, like thy veins, no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, which not to slander 
Outsweeten’d not thy breath.” 


Iachimo gives another thus, when he steals into 
her bed-chamber :— 


“ Cytherea, 

* How bravely thou becom’st thy bed! Fresh lily, 
And whiter than the sheets. That I might touch— 
But kiss, one kiss—’Tis her breathing that 
Perfumes the chamber thus; the flame o’ the 

taper 

' Bows toward her, and would under-peep her lids 
To see the inclosed lights, now canopied 
Under the windows, white and azure, laced 

_' With blue of heaven's own tinct—on her left breast 
A mole cinque-spotted, like the crimson drop 
» I’ the bottom of a cowslip.” 


There is a moral sense in the proud beauty of this 
last image, a rich surfeit of the fancy,—as that well- 
known passage beginning, “Me of my lawful plea- 
sure she (restrained, and prayed me oft forbearance,” 

~ sets a keener edge upon it by the inimitable picture 
of modesty aud self-denial. : 
The character of Cloten, the conceited booby lord 
and rejected lover of Imogen, though not very 
agreeable in itself, and at present obsolete, is drawn 
with great humour and knowledge of character. 
The description which Imogen gives of his un- 
welcome addresses to her—“ Whose love-suit has 
been to me as fearful as a siege”—is enough to warn 
the most ridiculous lover of his folly. It is re- 
markable that though Cloten makes so poor a figure 
in love, he is described as assuming an air of con- 
Sequence as the queen's son in a council of state, 
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is not without shrewdness in his observations. So 
true is it that folly is as often owing toa want of 
proper "sentiment as to a want of understanding. 
he exclamation of the ancient eritic, “ Oh, Menan- 
der and Nature, which of you copied from the 
other !” would not be misapplied to Shakspeare. 
_ ‘The other characters in this play are represented 
with great truth and accuracy ; and, as it happens in 
‘most of the author's works, there is not only the ut- 
nost keeping in each separate character ; but in the 
ing of the different parts, and their relation to one 
other, there is an affinity and harmony like what 
we may observe in the gradations of colour in a 
picture. The striking and powerful contrasts in 
ich Shakspeare abounds could not escape obser- 
on: but the use he makes of the principle of 
ogy to reconcile the greatest diversities of charac- 
, and to maintain a continuity of feeling through- 


has not been i attended to, In 
abeline,’ for instance, the 5 interest_arises 
of the unalterable fidelity of Is to her 
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and, with all the absurdity in his person and manner, ~ 


Now the other parts of the picture are filled up 
with subordinate examples of the same feeling, va- 
riously modified by different situations, and applied 
to the purposes of virtue and vice. The plot is 
aided by-the amorous importunities of Cloten; by 
the tragical determination of Iachimo to conceal 
the defeat of his project’ by a daring imposture ; 
the faithful attachment of Pisanio to his mistress 
is an affecting accompaniment to the whole; the 
obstinate adherence to his purpose in Bellarius, 
who keeps the fate of the princess so long a secret, 
in resentment for the ungrateful return to his 
former services; the incorrigible wickedness of the 
queen, and even the blind uxorious confidence of 
Cymbeline, are all so many limes of the same story 


leading to the same point. ) The effect of this coinci- 
_ dence is rather felt than observed; and as the impres- 


sion exists unconsciously in the mind of the reader, 


_ 80 it probably arose in the same manner in the mind 


of the author, not from design, but from the force of 


natural association, a particular train of feeling 


suggesting different inflections of the same predomi- 
nant principle, melting into, and strengthening one 


.another,—like chords in music. 


The characters of Bellarius, Guiderien, and Arvi- 
ragus, and the romantic scenes in which they appear, 
are a fine relief to the intrigues and artificial refine- 
ments of the court from which they are banished. 
Nothing can surpass the wildness and simplicity of 
the descriptions of the mountain life they lead. They 
follow the pursuits of huntsmen, not of shepherds ; and 
this is in keeping with the spirit of adventure and 
uncertainty of the rest of the story, and with the 
scenes in which they are afterwards called on to act. 
How admirably the youthful fire and impatience to 
emerge from their obscurity in the young princes 
is opposed to the cooler calculations and prudent 
resignation of their more experienced counsellor! 
How well the disadvantages of knowledge and of 
ignorance, of solitude and society, are placed against 
each other! 

“ Guiverrus. Out of ‘your proof you speak: we 

poor unfledged 

Have never wing’d from view o’ the nest; nor 

know not 

What air’s from home. Haply this life is best, 

If quiet life is best ; sweeter to you 

That have a sharper known ; well corresponding 

With your stiff age: but unto us it is 

A cell of ignorance, travelling a-bed, 

A prison for a debtor, that not dares 

To stride a limit. 


Arvinacus. What should we speak of 
When we are old as you? ~When we shal] hear 
The rain and wind beat dark December! How 
In this our pinching cave shall we discourse 
The freezing hours away? We have seen nothing’; 
We are beastly ; subtle as the fox for prey, 
Like warlike as the wolf for what we eat: 
Our valour is to chase what flies; our cage 
We make a quire, as doth the prison’d bird, 
, And sing our bondage freely.” 


The answer of Bellarius to this expostulation is 
hardly satisfactory ; for nothing can be an answer to 
hope, or the passion of the mind for unknown good, 
but experience. The Forest of Arden in ‘ As You 
Like It’ can alone compare with the mountain scenesin 
‘ Cymbeline:’ yet how different the contemplative 
quiet of the one from the enterprising boldness and 
precarious subsistence of the other! Shakspeare not 
only lets us into the minds of his characters, but gives 
a tone and colour to the scenes he describes from the 
feelings of their imaginary inhabitants. He, at the 
same time, presents the utmost propriety of action 
and passion, and gives all their local accompaniments. 
If he was equal to the greatest things she was not 
above attention to the smallest. Thus the gallant 
sportsmen in ‘ Cymbeline’ have to encounter the 
abrupt declivities of hill and vallies: Touchstone and 
Audrey jog along a level path. The deer in Cym- 
beline are only regarded as objects of prey. “ The 
game's a fool,” &c. ; with Jacques, they are fine sub- 
jects to moralize upon at leisure, “ under the shade 
of melancholy boughs.” 7 
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We cannot take leave of this play, which isa fa 
vourite with us, without noticing some occasional 
touches of natural piety and morality. We may 
allude here to the opening of the scene in which 
Bellarius instructs the young Princes to pay their 
orisons to heaven :— 


“ See, boys, this gate 

Instructs you how t’ adore the heav’ns; and bows 

you ; 

To morning's holy office. 

Gurerivs. Hail, heaven! 

Avimacus. Hail, heaven! 

Betrtarivs. Now for our mountain sport, up to 

yon hill.” 

What a grace and unaffected spirit of piety 
breathes in this passage. In like manner, one of the 
brothers says to the other, when about to perform 
the funeral rites to Fidele :— 


“ Nay, Cadwell, we must lay his head to the East, 

My father hath a reason for ’t.” 

Shakspeare’s morality is introduced in the same 
simple unobtrusive manner. Imogen will not let 
her companions stay away from the chase to attend 
her when sick, and gives her reason for it— ~ 


“ Stick> to your journal course; the breach of 
custom , 
Ts breach of all.” 


When the queen attempts to disguise her motives 
for procuring the poison from Cornelius, by saying 
she means to try its effects on “creatures not worth 
hanging,” his answer conveys at once a tacit reproof 
of her hypocrisy and a useful lesson of humanity— _ 


“« ____ Your highness 


Shall from this practice but make hard your 
tee ‘ 
—_— 
EDUCATION OF THE MIDDLH 
CLASSES. 


[Continuation of the Second Chapter of Mr Simpson's 
«Necessity of Popular Education as a National Object.] 
CONTENTS :—FALSE MORALITY OF CLASSICS. 


Tr is a natural result of the long reign of an institu- 
tion which it is held a sort of treason to question, 
that it is ill prepared for its defence when it comes to 
be put upon it. The treatises professedly defensive 
of classical literature are few, because, like the popish 
faith, it_has long claimed infallibility, and the need of 
apologies for it was as little dreamed of as arguments 
for popery at Rome. When we do meet with that 
superfluity, as hitherto deemed, a defence of Latin 
and Greek, or rather a catalogue of their merits which 
is not expected to be questioned, it is wonderful how 
feeble we find it. Scarcely an exception exists; even 
the talent of a Vicesimus Knox is nought here. The 
advocates of the dead languages uniformly avoid, or 
at least mistake, the true ground of the controversy. 
They expatiate on the absolute merits of classical 
literature, but never dream of comparing it with the 
education which it excludes. When the question, 
however, is set on this latter ground, it is capable of 
great abridgment; for, though we should grant much 
of absolute value to the actual attainment of classical 
accomplishment, the experience of centuries has de- 
monstrated that it is of value to so few of those who 
are forced to pursue it, that the patient repetition of 
the error from generation to generation,—the unques- 
tioned duty of each oblivious father to enter his son 
in the classical curriculum, as he was entered by his 
son’s grandfather, in which he is to devote years to 
what is expected to be faithfully forgotten, mora 
majorum, affords a striking proof of the force of an 
ignorant custom enthralling an imperfectly-educated 

people. Were the actual value, then, of classical study 
tenfold what it is, if it be true that ninety-nine in every 
hundred who engage in it fail, and for centuries 

have failed, of attaining to that degree of proficiency 

which is of any value at all, then classical study is 

not the proper education for ninety-nine in every 

hundred of those who at present lose their time in 

the pursuit of it; and, who, as there is no substitute, 

are left uneducated to all useful practical ends and 
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purposes. What is therefore wanted, is to abolish 
the .exclusiveness of ,the dead languages; to allot 
them their proper place .as subjects of study,; to 
wender them easily accessible to all who seek ‘them, 
either as necessary to.a learned profession, as a direct 
gratification of taste, or an elegant accomplishment ; 
and, at the same time, to substitute, in early and ge- 
neral education, objects of study more practically 
useful, which, from their nature, will be better re- 
membered, and will furnish the substantial power of 
knowledge and resource for life. All the real bene- 
fit society to from the classics will thus be preserved ; it 
being obvious that no benefit accrues in any way what- 
ever, either to the student or the community, from 
their stated oblivion. When we come to the proposed 
educational substitute, however, it is hoped it will be 
admitted that the condition of the non-classical 
-world, will, after all, not be so desolate; and, that, 
though labouring in another field, or travellers by 
another road, they will present an aspect .of society 
at least as enlightened, as powerful, and as accom- 
plished, as any to be found within the walls of the 
most ancient classical foundations. Now all this is true, 
-even on the assumption of greater advantages than 
can well be conceded to the dead languages ; but it 
is still more worthy of consideration, if it be true 
‘that their value is greatly overrated. 


What is arrogated for Latin and Greek may be 
comprised in a few particulars. They afford, it is 
»said, the best possible discipline for the intellectual 
‘faculties,—they are, from their perfection, as tongues, 
the best known. subjects of philological exercise ;— 
for the same reason, they are the most perfect instru- 
ments of thought with which -we are acquainted ;— 
as radical languages, they are the sources of a most 
extensive and instructive etymology ;—they are the 
depositories of much useful science and sublime phi- 
losophy, physical and moral ;—they are, finally, par 
excellence, the native tongues of poetry, eloquence, 
wit, and taste. Generally, I would humbly argue 
that none of these claims are exclusive, even if 
granted to their fullest extent. The study of Eng- 
lish alone, to say-nothing of other modern languages, 
affords ample scope:for intellectual discipline, to the 
limited extent that language can supply it; ourjown 
tongue is a copious and refined instrument of thought, 
and is capable of a most critical and logical analysis; 
the Celtic, Saxon, and Scandinavian, have stronger 
claims on the ground of etymology, yet are never 
appealed to as necessary to explain their derivatives; 
and no more need the Latinand Greek. Weare richer 
han Greece and Rome in poetry, oratory, wit, and 
taste, because we have all theirs transferred, and all 
our own superadded ; and, lastly, our science and 
Philosophy reduce the pretensions of the Latins and 
Greeks, in this particular, to utter insignificance. 

It is no reply to say that all these advantages were 
originally borrowed from theancient tongues. ‘This is 
granted, and gratefully acknowledged ; still, if it was 
borrowed, it is incorporated ; the loan is not merely 
‘enjoyed, but added to an immense superstructure of 

capital unknown to the lenders. Into English are 
‘transferred and ‘incorporated correct logical gram- 
mar,—copious, refined, and exquisitely various ex- 

_ pression,—a store of taste, elegance, i imagery, pathos, 
, avd criticism,—and all the science worth trans- 
om) ile the ancient authors themselves are all 
iplete and undeniable appropria- 
certain felicitous turns of ex- 


transfer; but, at its best, a , too dearly pur- 
chased by exclusive study for one-fourth of a life- 
time. It is undeniable, that, as records of ancient 
civilization, such as it was, and of the institutions, 
laws, philosephy, and literature of Greece and Rome, 
they are all transferred into our own language, 
An unfair use is made, in the controversy, of the fact, 
that the New Testament is written in Greek; and a 
sort of charge of impiety is insinuated against those 
who object to the universal study of the tongue on 

is account. Now, no one has gone so far as to 
ol haa Greek as an entity, or to deny 

t theologians ought to be master of it, But if 
the Christian: message is only to be understood in 
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Greek, why was it translated into English, and in 
that language alone read to and by the universal 
British people, with the perfect sanction of their spi- 
ritual guides, themselves masters of the original? 
This discussion might be extended far beyond the 
space which can be allotted to it here. It may be 
observed, summarily, Ist, It is to mistake, as shall 
be made to appear jin the sequel, the nature and 
operation of the faculties of the human mind, to talk 
of cultivating an instrument of thought previously to 
using it in actual thinking. The use of the tool is 
learned by applying it to the material, and cannot be 
Jearned without it; and, moreover, the material 
must be understood ‘before the tool can be conceived. 
The faculties require knowledge first, and then ex- 
pression in language; to reverse the order were a 
solecism ; in a word, thought must precede language ; 
the utmost analytical refinements of language are 
only so many means of expressing varieties of thought; 
the language did not create the thought, but the 
thought demanded the language; so that when a 
mere -philologist is engaged in his analytical task, 
and is dealing with ideas as well as words, he de- 
ceives himself if he thinks that the most refined ex- 
pressions, the most delicate shades of meaning sug- 
gested the ideas; much more if he imagines that 
they constitute the ideas themselves. How and 
where ideas are to be obtained by the right exercise 
of the faculties will afterwards be shown; and it is 
trusted that it will then appear that nature has or- 


-dained a better course for this than translating, ana- 
lyzing and parsing a page of Greek; nay, that this * 


last operation itself will be more intelligently and 
usefully performed by the student, who comes to it 
with the knowledge stores of an intellectual training 
more in accordance with nature. 

2nd, It will likewise be shown in-the sequel, that 
there are modes.of disciplining the mind much more 
effectual than the most critical philology, which 
itself will be incaleulably aided ‘by that previous 
better discipline. As languages, Greek and Latin 
exercise but one faculty,—viz. verbal memory; their 
advocates who argue that they communicate a store 
of ideas, forget that these are as distinct from the 
languages themselves, “ as is the swimmer from the 
flood,” and that there are better, because more natu- 
ral, modes of obtaining them, modes much more in- 
titled to the name of intellectual discipline. 

3rd, The etymological argument is losing weight 
every day. The derivatives in English are made, 
and most suceessfully, direct subjects .of study, and 
as easy of comprehension as their}roots. As already 
said, we follow this course with {all words of ‘Celtic, 
Saxon, or Scandinavian origin; it is followed now, 
with regard to derivatives from Greck and Latin, by 
every school girl; till all the terms of art and science 
so derived, are becoming as familiar as.such words as 
telescope, philosophy, anatomy, panorama, &c. from the 
Greek, and mensuration, rejection, emancipation, cau- 
tion, &c. from the Latin.* 

4th, No one who knows them, denies the splen- 
dour,—imaginative, however, more than moral—of 
classical poetry and oratory, more than he disallows 
the claims of painting, music, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture. It is, however, not too much to condition for 
the former, as we always do for the latter, that those 
only whose talents point in the direction of the ob- 
jects so as to offer a chance of excellence, should 
deyote themselves to them. But we have English 
poetry. 

** We too can sing 
With Lycidas, and build the lofty rhyme.” 


We have exquisite poetry, besides, from female pens, 
whose authors never read a Greek or a Latin poet 
in the original. 


5th, It is a matter of surprise to meet with the 
argument of science outside the walls of a very old 
classical foundation, within which the actual state of 
the scientific world is unknown. Latin and Greek 
contained seience for the fourteenth and, fifteenth 
centuries but it is surely too much to send the 


a, Btymilagical Dictisuasies are now te Gury * school, 
Dr Harrison Fie in Aly serveanignedatens == 10 


‘student of the nineteenth to the ancient authors for 
science. Everything true and useful in these isto 
be found, improved upon an hundred-fold, in , 
sands of English books; while the great proportion 
that is false and useless is better forgotten. We can 
study Euclid’s relations of extension, Diophantus’s— 
relations of number, and Archimedes’s demonstra- 
tion of specific gravity, of the properties of the lever, — 
and of the relations of the sphere, cylinder, and — 
cone,—found by Cicero sculptured on his monumen- 
tal stone,—without requiring previously to learn 
Greek. No teacher of chemistry, mechanical phi- — 
losophy, anatomy, physiology, or medicine, would — 
dream of recommending to his pupils the ancient — 
theorists on these induction-created sciences; if they 
did so, it would only be as a curious history me oh 
a subject for antiquarian research. 


If for moral science, or ethics, we are told. to go to 
Plato, Aristotle, Socrates, Zeno, Epicurus, Cicero, 
and Seneca, the answer will naturally be—to which 
of all these? for the metaphysics, morals, and ethics 
of none of the Greek sages—Cicero and Seneca were — 
scarcely original theorists—agree with those of an- — 
other. I am well aware that the same difficulty — 
oceurs to perplex our choice among modern meta- 
physicians and moral philosophers,—at least down to — 
the time of Professor Dugald Stewart, who joins in 
the confession of the Abbé Bonald, that philoso- 
phy is yet in expectation: but surely we need not 
take the trouble to learn Latin and Greek in quest 
of true philosophy not there to be:found, merely that 
we may read, in the original, ingenious theories — 
founded on false views of human nature, declamatory 
generalities about virtue and happiness, the practical 
worthlessness of which was exposed by their lack — 
of practical effects in mitigating the selfishness, in- 
justice, cruelty, and vice, of the people to whom they 
were taught, or rather before whom they were 7 
displayed. 


[To be continued.] 


—— 


THE WHEE. 
BIRTH-DAYS. 


Janvary 15, 1622. At Paris, Jean besa 
Poquelin de Moliere, the greatest of comic drama- 
tists; equally famous for the breadth of his humour, 
and the force of its foundation in truth. He was 
the son of an upholsterer. Like all the very greatest 
geniuses, he was a good-hearted man. It was he 
that gave a piece of gold by mistake to a beggar; 
and, upon the man’s returning it to him, exclaimed, 
with a good faith little common to satirists, “ Oh 
virtue! in what a corner hast thou niched thyself!” 

17, 1706. At Boston, in New England, where 
his father was a soap-boiler and tallow-chandler, 
Benjamin Franklin, one of the Founders of the 
American Republic, a philosopher of the most prac- 
tical order, scientific and moral, but defective in the 
imaginative part of man’s nature, and in the know- 
ledge of its wants. He began life in Philadelphia 
with a half-penny in his pocket, a roll of bread in 
his hand, and no lodging ; and was seen by his future 
wife, as she stood at a window, eating his roll, and 
looking about him. Such a beginning was glorious ; 
but it isa pity he ended with cutting his son off 
with a shilling, for differing with him in polities, 

Same day, 1749. At Asti, in Piedmont, of a 
noble family, Vittorio Alfieri, the most celebrated 
tragic dramatist of Italy,—a country remarkable for 
its deficiency in the drama solely. He had more 
will than power perhaps to be a great poct, and far 
too little sympathy for a dramatic one. He beats 
out his short and stern sentences, like bolts on an 
anvil. But we should speak of him with hesitation, 
having never been able todo more than look into 
his writings. Alfieri was singularly fond of horses; 
and used to allow himself an additional one, for 
every new tragedy that he wrote, 

18, 1689. At the Chateau of Brede, near Bor- 
deaux, Charles de Secondat, Baron de Montesquieu ; 
a lively theoretical legislator, more profound than 
his wit lets him be taken for by some;and less s” 
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than his constitutional vivacity and freedom from 
trouble would suffer his natural ‘powers to render 
him. He was avery amiable man. Some foreign 
visitors waiting upon him in his old age, found a volume 
of Ovid’s love poems lying open on his table ; and he 
| was so hale and agile, that going to show them about 
: his grounds, and coming toa gate which was locked 
and put'them to a stand, he astonished them by lay- 
. ing his hand upon it, and jumping ever. 
19, 1473;, At’ Thorn in Prussia, Nicholas Coper- 
nicus, the restorer of the Pythagorean and existing 
theory of the universe, which makes the sun the 
) centre of the planetary ‘system. He was son of a 
| merchant, and was'in the church. A fear'of offend- 
ing the religious mistakes of his time kept his great 
work a long time from the press. At length he 
permitted it to appear, and received a copy of it a few 
hours before he died. 

— 1736. At Greenock in Scotland, James Watt, 
the advancer of the steam-engine to its present im- 
portant usefulness. He was son .of'a tradesman, and 
was bred a mathematical instrument maker. 


‘(HE WEATHER, AND THE MOVEMENTS OF NATURE. 

~ Very cold weather takes place this time of year; 
when it happens otherwise, it generally either rains 
or blows a gale. ; 

Larks now congregate, and fly to the warm stubble 
for shelter ; and the nut-hatch is heard. The slug 
makes its appearance, and commences its depreda~ 
tions on garden-plants and green wheat, The thrush, 
missel-thrush, and hedge-sparrow, begin to sing. 
The wren also pipes her perennial lay, even among 
the flakes of snow. The titmouse pulls straw out 
of the thatch, in search of insects. Linnets congre- 
gate,"and rooks resort to nest trees; “pullets begin to 
Tay; young lambs are dropped. 

The house-sparrow chirps; the bat appears; 
spiders shoot out. their webs; and. the blackbird 

whistles. The field-fares, red-wings, skylarks, and 
titlarks, resort to watered meadows for food, and are 
in part supported by the gnats which are on the 
snow, near the water. Ivy berries and the tops of 
tender turnips afford nourishment to the graminivo- 
rous, birds, as the ring-dove, &e. Earth-worms lie 
out on the ground, and the snail appears,— Forster's 
Perennial Calendar, 
= WINTER. 
_. . -It-was a winter, such as when birds do die 
.... In the deep forests; and the fishes lie 
Stiffen’d in the translucent ice, which makes 
Even the mud and slime of the warm lakes 
. A wrinkled clod as hard as brick ; and when, 
Among their children, comfortable men 
Gather about great fires, and yet. feel cold : 
Alas ! then for the homeless beggar old! 
Smettry. 
The sword of winter, keen and cold. 
, Cuaucen. 


_ Poor naked wretches, whosoe’er you are, 
‘That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 
How shall your-houseless heads and unfed sides, 
: Your loop'd and window'd raggedness defend you 
From seasons such as these? O, J have ta’en 
Too little care of this! 
is King Lear who is s J 
Take physie, pomp ; 
4 _ Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel ; 
That thou may’st shake the superflux to them 
show.the heavens more just. * * 
_ [Enter Edgar, disguised as a madman. ] 
Away ! the foul fiend follows me! 
i ee ee 


Part of a Song in ‘ Love's Labour Lost.’ 
When icicles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail,, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall,, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

To-who! 

‘To-whit, to-who, a merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel* the pot. 


* Cool. 
— 


SPECULATIONS ON MY GRAND- 
FATHSBR; 
BEING AN INTRODUCTION TO A GRAVER QUESTION. 


Ix contemplating the life of an individual who 
existed in a past age, events are so scarce, and 
matters of moment so sparingly found over its 
course, that the reviewer can scarcely distinguish 
whether he has before him the events of a day 
—a® morning sunny, and a stormy noon—or the 
records of a life of the full term of man’s existence. 
He sees, at one and the same instant, the child 
sporting in the fields, crowning itself with flowers,— 
fishing in the brook, or forcing his way through 
brake and: briar after some boyish treasure;—aye 
looking towards the heaven, but thinking upon 
earth; and the old man, withered and worn with 
life and trouble, who has survived equally the am- 
bition of the man and the cravings of the child 
—with eyes bent on earth; but thoughts turned 
heavenward; and they are the same. individual. 
No one stage of his life isof more importance than 
another, who has not signalized it by some effort 
for the advantage of his species. 

This is only a passing observation; perhaps’ un- 
called for,—for fate has denied me ancestors whose 
deeds might have furnished to their survivor the 
study of a morning. I. presented my: promissory 
note for a grandsire at the portals of a past genera- 
tion; and there were no effects! Reader, I pray you 
note it! for upon this defalcation in my progenitorial 
annals are founded the very unlettered thoughts 
which follow. 

Some worthy has observed, that he sighed neither 
for park nor estate, because at any time he could 
take his recreation in those of others, and fancy them 
his own, and, moreover; without. any. of the inconve- 
niencesof their ‘being such infact. Here the philo~ 
sopher had a manifest advantage over the proprietor, 
for he could appropriate in this pleasant way every 
agreeable spot. he ‘should chance to encounter; but 
for the man who ‘owns a park—there-is. but one park 
inthe world—his own: he has félt the substance of 
his own broad lands, and. his mind-consequently re- 
fuses to be cajoled by empty fancies into the: posses- 
sion of even a paradise.. The philosopher might gladly 
find the last forever better than the first;. but, amidst 
his admiration, the landholderwould alwaysbestriking 
his foot against some “odious comparison,” lying, 
like a tripping-stone, upon his path. 

As to the enthusiast no estate, so to.me no grand- 
father descended ; and, accordingly, we both have 
gone up and down the world, picking and choosing, 
wherever fancy led us. This is no unpleasant prero- 
gative; but men do not stand the examination of 
their descendants. I have chosen eleven. grandsires 
already—in their several turns they all have given 
way—lI have now a twelfth upon trial. 

I have, too, chosen’ an ancestor by’ his looks. 
Standing in a broker's wareroom, or ‘old gallery; the 
portrait ‘of some respectable-looking gentleman has 
arrested meas his; and a reverential emotion would 
steal over his possible descendant. Does he nod at 
me—oris’t a “rat behind the arras ?” At other times, 
the high-backed chair, the antique seerétaire, at- 
tracted) my curiosity. _ Of the one I demanded if it 
had ever supported his beloved form? and of the 
other, whether it had been | the depository -of' the 
secrets of him who was now a mystery tome? Who 


‘and what washe? A:Creoleora.Turk—a Nabob, or 


one of the Society of Friends—an Esquimaux or a 
Yorkshireman—which? Was he a broad-shouldered 


ail gree or a“ good: old 
English: gentleman ?”—I am» ati liberty to: choose, 
Was he a dapper merchant, dwelling behind stained 
panes in some city causeway, perched eternally at his 
desk, like: his: good lady's: parrot in its golden cage 
—or was he a hedger and ditcher, or at times a 
mower, “singing blythe” over conquered fields of 
hay—given’to resting on his arms, and his uncareful 
thoughts occupied alone with the low state of his, 
firkin ?—which ? 

Ex filio disce patres. I have oft imagined him,— 
the placid, dignified old man! He is walking 
before me, say down Oxford road, towards the once 
rural village of St Giles; and he sighs to think how 
enormous and overgrown London is becoming. His 
hat is a hat—and not a warming pan in beaver: he 
evidently covers his head, as he would tile his house, 
—substantially. His coat, too, is that of a man 
of weight—with pockets (how unlike their gentle 
master) capable of any enormity; they are like 
panniers: he might carry his children to chureh in 
them. In his hand he wields, sedately planting it 
every step with firmness on the ground, an oaken 
branch of no mean weight. A leg, worthy of the 
whole frame, supports the well-built fabric; its foot 
decorated with a goodly buckle: A buckle! the 
eye follows that crowning glory of a shoe with re- 
spect, as it irradiates his firm and steady and’ modest 
steps over the path. He might have handed down 
those shoe-buckles to posterity ; he}would have done 
me a kindness by the trifle. ‘They should have been 
treasured up as a memento mori, and, hanging over my 
boot-rack, acted as a tie upon me,—Lockes upon my 
understanding, — illustrious persuaders to serious 
thoughts. _ Each day I might have buckled-to, 
afresh, with good resolutions, or set on foot some 
worthy deed. Over them I would have had a 
legend, and the legend should have run thus: 


“ There is nothing left’ of the man save his buckles.” 


My grandmother’s shoe is in my possession; and 
such a shoe! from the beauty of its form, it was 
evidently formed for the family foot ; but there is a 
flauntiness and a gaud in the height of the heel—in 
its. colour—in the sky-blue ribbons—and its silver 
embroidery in front,—such as I don’t altogether 
approve. Like the Irishman, I tremble for my own 
identity. I think of the time when these braveries 
were as the colours hung out by a pretty leg above ; 
and the shoe misses the solemn and controuling 
faculty of the buckle. - 

What were my grandsire’s tastes and occupations? 
Was he a student and a reader? or did he pass 
through life, unknowing of half his powers of 
Sensation and enjoyment ?—as if he were the alpha 
and’ omega of human kind: as if none had lived be- 
fore by'whom he might profit, or none were to follow, 
to whom he owed—ay, undoubtedly, owed, some tri+ 
bute of instruction. . Did he never dig a well in the 
great desert of life—for future wayfarers? Was he 
a virtuoso, passing his days in his museum? If so, 
his collection has slid into other hands, and his heart, 
perhaps; is preserved, and still locked up in. the 
cabinet,—valuable’ as when beating with life.— 
His skull perchance grins cheek by jowl with that 
of a tattooed Indian or “stuffed alligator.” —Was he 
a statesman, seeking the philosopher’s stone of 
modern times, public approbation? and did ae win 
it?) Was he a- musician, his full-swelling march 
of existence dying away into an echo? Young, did 
his heart beat with (as he thought) the ambition of 
a Buonaparte, and did he live. to’ find others, less 
capable, and no less grasping? Did he ever dream he 
read his fate in the eyes of a woman, and think his 
youth eternal, and her! charms imperishable, and to 


‘be for ever in their spring, like the gardens of the 


south? Did he ever’ cease to love something? or 
somebody? I hope not. And finally, did he live 
to find, notwithstanding the nullity: of all his: find- 
ings, that youth affords time enough for the man to 
lay up a store of virtue and sweet recollections—as 
pera areretie es SEER? 
infant ? 


, If my turn’ niet irericnns til sip Nalini 
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antiquity, by the yawning mouth of black Acheron, 
to seek this mysterious ancestor in the Elysian fields— 


Locos lztos et amena vireta— 
Glad spots, and balmy places green— * 


I have a few more questions, one in particular, 
wherewith to pose him; but this it may be as well 
to put to others, who are alive and can turn it to 
account; and, by the Editor's leave, I accordingly 
propose to do so in the next number of the Loxpon 
Journat. It may be thought less wise than cun- 
ning to excite the reader's curiosity by this announce- 
ment ; but whatever may be the style in which I 
may put it, the question, when it makes its appear- 
ance, will be acknowledged by all to be of the great- 
est moment; and if I cannot talk well for it myself, 
I shall leave it to talk for me. T.R. 


* ©." We have seen the question put by our Cor- 
respondent, and do hereby state that it is one ex- 
tremely to the purpose, and worth everybody's atten- 
tion, and that he argues it very well too.—Ep. | 


oe 


FINE ARTS. 

Birmingham and its Vicinity, as a Manufacturing and 

Commercial District. By W. Hawkes Smith. 
* No. II. Radelyffesand Co. Charles Tilt. 
A prertity got up account of Birmingham, with 
many illustrative engravings on steel, of public build- 
ings, and manufactories, and large shops, very neatly 
executed by the local publishers, forming a sort of 
novel and attractive advertisement, less objectionable 
than many now in use. Among them are a very 
good view of the Bank—an exceedingly handsome 
building, a view of New Street, and the handsome 
portico of the Society of Arts. A view of Walsal 
fronts the number—and an excellent view it is too. 
Good illustrations are a very necessary part of a to- 
pographical work; but on account of the low price 
at which such works are necessarily sold, and the 
very inferior way in which wholesale engravers usually 
execute their work, they are very rare. Birming- 
ham and its vicinity, however, is a work of love; 
it is published and illustrated by the proprietors ; 
and forms in itself a very creditable testimony of 
their spirit, as denizens of the place and as tradesmen, 
and a very proper and sufficient advertisement of 
their own abilities. 


— 


MUSIC. 
Songs of the Months; a Musical Garland. Novello, Fox. 


Tuesr songs appeared originally in the * Monthly 
Repository,’ illustrating each month as it passed: 
they are now bound up in an octavo volume, equally 
slender and elegant. There is a pretty passage here 
and there, but they are overlaid with painful efforts 
to be original, and an affeetation of abstruseness in 
the harmonies more surprising than pleasing. The 
authoress would seem to consult her grammar rather 
than her piano-forte; she has been infected by the 
mania for seeing her paper adorned with plenty of 
those fascinating characters that typify the sharps 
and flats, the privilege of using which is so envied 
by tyro composers, and does not enough consider how 
the ear may suffer for her caprices. It is as attrac- 
tive and engrossing a propensity as that for using 
hard words, and as little to be depended upon as a 
test of real learning. Swift’s test of a good style in 
language might be adapted to music—proper notes 
in proper places. Rule and rationality are no fetters 
to original genius. Sir Joshua Reynolds has aptly 
likened them to armour—a defence and aid to the 
Strong, an oppression only to the weak. The fair 
composer, however, has evidently so competent a 
knowledge of the art in general, and it is so rare and 
pleasant a thing to see a lady favouring the public in 
this way, that we hope another time she will do jus- 
tice to'the better part of her musical faculties, and 
consult the grace and feeling that she really possesses, 
instead of the wish to be admired for them. 
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‘THE LATE MR IRVING. 
[From ‘Fraser’s Magazine.’ It may be as well to 
add, considering the prevailing tone of this magazine, 
that the article from which the following passage is 


taken, is written in sober earnest—we need not add, 
how well. ] 


“ This man was appointed a Christian Priest: and 
strove with the whole force that was in him so be it. 
To be it: in a time of Tithe Controversy, Encyclo- 
pedism, Catholic Rent, Philanthropism, and the Re- 
volution of Three Days! He might have been so 
many things; not a speaker only, but a doer; the 
leader of hosts of men. For his head (when the 
Fog-Babylon had not yet obscured it), was of strong 
far-searching insight ; his very enthusiasm was san- 
guine, not atrabiliar ; he was so loving, full of hope, 
so simple-hearted, and made all that approached him 
his. A giant force of activity was in the man ; spe- 
culation was accident, not nature. Chivalry, adven- 
turous field-life of the old Border (and a far nobler 
sort) ran in his blood. . There was in_him a courage 
dauntless, not pugnacious; hardly fierce, by no pos- 
sibility ferocious: as of the generous war-horse, 
gentle in its strength, yet that laughs at the shaking 
of the spear.—But, above all, be what he might, to 
be a reality was indispensable for him. In his simple 
Scottish circle, the highest form of mankind attain- 
able or known was that of Christian; the highest 
Christian was the Teacher of such. Irving's lot was 
cast. For the foray-spears were all rusted into earth 
there; Annan Castle had become a Town-hall; and 
Prophetic Knox had sent tidings thither: Prophetic 


“Knox—and, alas, Sceptic Hume,—and (as the natu- 


ral consequence), Diplomatic Dundas. In such 
mixed incongruous element had the young soul to 
grow. 

“« Grow nevertheless he did (with that strong vita- 
lity of his); grow and ripen. What the Scottish 
uncelebrated Irving was they"that have only seen the 
London celebrated (and distorted) one can never 
know. Bodily and spiritually, perhaps there was 
not (in that November, 1822) a man more full of 
genial energetic life in all these Islands. 

« By a fatal chance, Fashion cast her eye on him, 
as on some impersonation of Novel-Cameronianism, 
some wild product of Nature from the wild moun- 
tains; Fashion crowded round him, with her meteor 
lights, and Bacchie dances; breathed her foul incense 
on him; intoxicating, poisoning. One may say, it 
was his own nobleness that forwarded such ruin: the 
excess of his sociability and sympathy, of his value 
for the suffrages and sympathies of men. Syren 
songs, as of a new Moral Reformation (sons of 
Mammon, and high sons of Belial and Beelzebub, to 
become sons of God, and the gumflowers of Almack’s 
to be made living roses ina new Eden), sound in the 
inexperienced ear and heart. Most seductive, most 
delusive! Fashion went her idle way, to gaze on 
Egyptian Crocodiles, Iroquois Hunters, or what else 
there might be; forgot this man—who unhappily 
could not in his turn forget. The intoxicating 
poison had been swallowed; no force of natural 
health could cast it out. Unconsciously, for most 
part in deep unconsciousness, there was now the im- 
possibility to live neglected; to walk on the quiet 
paths, where alone it is well with us. Singularity 
must henceforth succeed Singularity. O foulest 
Circean draught, thou poison of Popular Applause ! 
madness is in thee, and death; thy end is Bedlam 
and the Grave, For the last seven years, Irving, 
forsaken by the world, strove either to recall it, or to 
forsake it; shut himself up in a lesser world of ideas 
and persons, and lived isolated there. Neither in 
this was there health: for this man such isolation 
was not fit; such ideas, such persons. 

* * * . . 

« One who knew him well, and may with good 
cause love him, has said: ‘But for Irving, I had 
never known what the communion of man with man 
means. His was the freest, brotherliest, bravest 
human soul mine ever came in contact with: I call 
him, on the whole, the best man I have ever (after 
trial enough) found in this world, or now hope to 
find." ” 


= 


FIRST THOUGHTS AND SECOND 
THOUGHTS. st 


First thoughts are good, and second thoughts are 
good A “ 
Those most enrich us, these do best advise... 
First thoughts are like first love, and us,surprise “! 
With sudden bliss—till second thoughts intrude, 
Fraught with wise doubts of much to be eschewed, | 
Not fit ;—where yet the greater danger lies, |_| 
Lest while we doubt, the vision from our eyes | 
Offended pass—thereafter vainly wooed. 
First thoughts are mistresses with heat pursued, . ~ 
And mad devotion ;—second thoughts are wives. 
Oft wed in over-prudence, and a mood at 
Most passionless.—He wiseliest contrives 
Whe adds the judgment while the love survives ; 
For so shall second thoughts, first thoughts include. 
E. H. | 
—— , 
The late Mr Charles Lamb.—We have this week 
the melancholy office of recording the death of Mr 
Charles Lamb, the author of ‘ John Woodvil,’ of the 
* Essays of Elia, and of other works both in verse 
and prose, the most intirely delightful which the age 
has produced. It is the saddest duty of the kind we 
have ever been called on to perform; and it is with 
difficulty we can force on ourselves the persuasion 
that the event which compels us to it is real. Mr 
Lamb's genius, pure and delicate [as it was, So inti- 
mately associated itself with household thoughts, so 
closely intermingled with the customary enjoyments — 
of daily life, making what was already dear, yet 
dearer, touching the secret springs of social pleasure 
with a quickening art, and bringing out so delight- 
fully the latent affinities of familiar things, that. 
obstinate regard insists on the impossibility of 
being taken from us. But it isso! Mr Lamb died 
on Saturday, the 27th of December, at Edmonton, 
in the sixty-first year of his age, after an illness of @ 
few days, during which we have the consolation to 
believe that he suffered but little, and to know that 
his almost unparalled sweetness of disposition never, 
for an instant, failed. When time shall have enabled 
us to contemplate more steadily than we can do at 
present, the works which he has left behind him, 
we shall endeavour to express our own sense of the 
faculties which produced them—as exquisite in de- 
gree, and as remarkable in kind, as those which have 
appertained to any of the great poets of his time, 
the greatest of whom were among the warmest ad- 
mirers and his fastest friends. —Examiner. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Tuanks to F. G. 
- The‘ Reflector’ has long been out of print, and, 
we believe, can only be met with accidentally. 

We are not aware of any version of the tragedy of 
‘ Egmont,’ but will inquire, and speak further if we 
find one. 

Our fair friend, Oxe or tHe Miss Smirus, has 
doubly gratified us by her letter; but we fear that 
her opinions would by no means be so accordant re- 
specting one picture as the other. 

The Editor has just received (Jan. 6) a letter 
from Paris, in reference to some translations from 
the writings of M. de B. He will duly consider the 
wishes expressed in that letter; and he mentions the 
receipt of it here, in ease any unavoidable delay in 
answering it privately, might lead the fair writer to 
suppose that it had not come to hand. 

If Mowricora will favour us with a specimen of 
the sort of questions and answers which he proposes 
toinstitute in our Journar. between cultivators of 
the Fine Arts, we will see what we can do for his 
project. , 

We are unable to answer the’question of Astcus 
and another Correspondent, respecting’ the Supple- 
ments, till next week. 
a 
Lonvon: Published by H. Hoorsr, Pall Mall East, and 

supplied to Country Agents by C. Knront, Ludgate-street. 
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‘ THH EVH OF ST AGNES, 


Bo Tue reader should give us three pearls, instead of 
three half-pence, for this number of our Journal, for 
{ it presents him with the whole of Mr Keats's beauti- 
(Me ful poem, entitled as above,—to say nothing of our 
ft loving commentary. We promised, some time ago, 
; in “giving quotations from Thomson's * Castle of 
Indolence,’ to read a small poem occasionally with 
the reader, after this fashion. Correspondents have 
more than once reminded us of the promise: we 
never lost sight of it, and here we redeem it; as we 
hope we often shall. 
‘To-day is the Eve of St Agnes; and we thought 
we could not take a better opportunity of increasing 
‘the public acquaintance with this exquisite produc- 
tion, which is founded on the” popular superstition 
‘connected with the day. St Agnes was a Roman 
"virgin, who suffered martyrdom in the] reign of 
na ian. Her parents, a few days after her de- 
o are said to have had a vision of her, surrounded 
sf by angels, and attended by a white lamb, which 
afterwards became sacred to her. In the Catholic 
‘church formerly the nuns used to bring a couple of 
mbs to her altar during mass. The superstition 
(for we believe it is still to be found) that by 
ing certain measures of divination, damsels may 
“get a sight of their future husbands in a dream. 
_ The ordinary process seems to have been by fasting. 
Aubrey (as quoted in ‘ Brand's Popular Antiqui- 
ties’) mentions another, which is, to take a row 
of pins, and pull them out one by one, saying 
a Pater-hoster ; after which, upon going to bed, the 
dream is sure to ensue. Brand quotes Ben Jonson :— 


« And on sweet St Agnes’ night, 

Please you with the promis'd sight—} 

Some of husbands, some of lovers, 

Which an empty dream discovers.” | 
another poet has now taken up the creed in 

poetic earnest ; and if the superstition should 

© out in every other respect, in his rich and loving 
it will live for ever. 


“se a Pr? Se PP eB ES ES. 
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THE EVE OF ST AGNES. 
' BY JOHN KEATS. 
i 
; Sr Acwrs’ Eve—Ah! bitter chill it was; *%J 
The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold; ; 

The hare limp’d trembling through the frozen 
“ah grass, 
And silent was the flock in woolly fold ; 
mb were the beadsman’s fingers while he told f 
‘His rosary, and while his frosted breath, : 

Like pious incense, from a censer old, 
Seem’d taking flight for heaven without a death 
Past the sweet Virgin's picture, while his prayer 
he saith. | 


e 


complete feeling of winter-time is here, 
eth ith an intimation of those Catholic elegan- 
of which we are to have more in the poem! . 


‘ob « The owl, with all his feathers, was a-cold.” ” 


- Could he have selected an image more warm and 
fortable in itself, and, therefore, better contra- 
py the season? We feel the plump, feathery 

‘his nook, shivering in spite of his natural 
old warmth, and staring out at the strange 
1 e hare cringing through the chill grass 


Loe |. - 


hay 
3 
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is very piteous, and the “silent flock” very patient ; 
and how quiet and gentle, as well as winterly, are 
all these circumstances, and fit to open a quiet and 
gentle poem! , The breath of the pilgrim, likened 
to “pious incense,” completes them, and is a simile 
in admirable “ keeping,” as the painters call it; that 
is to say, is thoroughly harmonious in itself and 
with all that is going on. - The breath of the pil- 
grim is visible, so is that of a censer; his object 
is religious, and so is the use of the censer; the 
censer, after its fashion, may be said to pray, and its 
breath, like the pilgrim’s, ascends to heaven. Young 
students of poetry may, in this image alone, see 
what imagination is, under one of its most poetical 
forms, and how thoroughly it “tells.” There is no 
part of it unfitting. It is not applicable in one 
point, and the reverse in another. 


IL F 
His prayer he saith, this patient, holy man, 
Then takes his lamp, and riseth from his knees, . - 
And back returneth, meagre, barefoot, wan, 
Along the chapel aisle by slow degrees: 
The sculptured dead on each side seemed to freeze, 
Imprisoned in black purgatorial rails ; 
, Knights, ladies, praying in dumb orat'ries, 
He passeth by; and his weak spirit fails 
To think how they may ache in icy hoods and mails. 


The'germ of this'thought, or something like it, isin 
Dante, where he speaks of the figures that perform 
the part “of sustaining columns in architecture. 
Keats had read Dante in Mr Carey's translation, for 
which he had a great respect. He began to read 
him afterwards in Italian, which language he was 
mastering with surprising quickness. A friend of 
ours has a copy of Ariosto, containing admiring 
marks of his pen. But the same thought may have 
originally struck one poet as well as another. Per- 
haps there are few that have not felt something like it 
in seeing the figures upon tombs. Here, however, 
for the first time, we believe, in English poetry, is it 
expressed, and with what feeling and elegance! | Most 
wintery as well as penitential is the word “ aching,” 
in “icy hoods and mails ;” and most felicitous the 
introduction of the Catholic idea in the word “ purga- 
torial.” The very colour of the rails is made to assume 
a meaning, and to shadow forth the gloom of the 
punishment— 


“ Imprisoned in black purgatorial rails.” 
ul , 
Northward he turneth through a little door, - 


And scarce three steps, ere music’s golden tongue 


Flattered to tears this aged man and poor ; 
But no; already had his death-bell rung; . 
The joys of all his life were said and sung: 
His was harsh penance on St. Agnes’ Eve: 
Another way he went, and-soon among 
Rough ashes sat he, for his soul’s reprieve; 
_ And all night kept awake, for sinners’ sake to 
grieve. 
“ Flatter'd to tears this aged man and poor.” 


This “flattered” is exquisite. A true poet is by 
nature a metaphysician; far greater in general than 
metaphysicians professed. He feels instinctively what 
the others get at by long searching. In this word 
“ flattered” is the whole theory of the secret of tears; 
which are the tributes, more or less worthy, of self- 


pity to self-love. Whenever we shed tears, we take 
pity on ourselves; and we feel, if we do not consci- 
ously say so, that we deserve to hare the pity taken. 
In many cases, the pity is just, and the self-love not 
to be construed unhandsomely, In many others, it 
is the reverse; and this is the reason why selfish 
people are so often found among the tear-shedders, 
and why they seem even to shed them for others. 
They imagine themselves in the situation of the 
others, as indeed the most generous must, before they 
can sympathize ; but the generous console as well as 
weep. Selfish tears are avaricious of everything but 
themselves, : 


« Flatter’d to tears.” Yes, the poor old man was 
moved, by the sweet music, to think that so sweet a 
thing was intended for his comfort ‘as well as for 
others. He felt that the mysterious kindness of 
heaven did not omit even his poor, old, sorry case, in 
its numerous workings and visitations; and, as he 
wished to live longer, he began to think that his wish 
was to be attended to, He began to consider how 
much he had suffered —how much he had/suffered 
wrongly or mysteriously—and how much better a 
man he was, with all his sins, than fate seemed to 
have taken him for. Hence, he found himself de- 
serving of tears and self-pity, and he shed them, and 
felt soothed by his poor, old, loving self. Not unde- 
servedly either; for he was a pains-taking pilgrim, 
aged, patient, and humble, and willingly suffered cold 
and toil, for the sake of something better than he 
could otherwise deserve; and so the pity is not ex- 
clusively on his own side: we pity him too, and 
would fain see him well out of that cold chapel, 
gathered into a warmer place than a grave. But it 
was not to be. We must, therefore, console ourselves 
with knowing, that this icy endurance of his was the 
last, and that he soon found himself at the sunny 
gate of heaven. 


Iv. 

That ancient beadsman heard the prelude soft, “ 
And so it chanced (for many a door was wide 
From hurry to and fro) soon up aloft 
The silver snarling trumpets ‘gan to chide ; 
The level chambers, ready with their pride, 
Were glowing to receive a thousand guests; ; 
The carved angels, ever eager-eyed, 
Stared, where upon their heads the cornice rests, 
With hair blown back, and wings put cross-wise or 

their breasts. — 


v. 
At length burst in the argent revelry, 
With plume, tiara, and all rich array, 
Numerous as shadows haunting fairily 
The brain, new’stuff'd, in youth, with triumphs gay 
Of old romance. These let us wish away, 
And turn, sole-thoughted, to one Lady there, 
Whose heart had breoded, all that wintry day, 
On love, and wing’d St Agnes’ saintly care, 
As she had heard old dames full many times de- 
clare. 


~ 


vi. tet > 
They told her how, upon St Agnes’ Eve, 5. ; 
Young virgins might have visions of delight 5° 

\ And soft adorings from their loves receive 4) 
Upon the honey'd middle of the night, 

~ If ceremonies due they did aright ; 
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As, supperless to bed they must‘retire ~~ 

And couch supine their beauties, lily white; 

Nor look behind, nor sideways, but require 

Of heaven with upward eyes for all that they de- 
sire. 


vil. 
Full of this whim was thoughtfai Madeline 5 
The music, yearning like a god in pain, 
She Scaréély heard; her maiden eyes divine 
Fix'd on the floor, saw many a sweeping train 
Pass by— she headed not at all; in vaiw 
Came many a tiptoe, amorous cavalier, 
And back retired; not cool’d by high disdain 5, 
But she saw not; her heart was otherwhere; 
She sigh’d’ for Agnes’ dreams,. the sweetest of the 
year. 


vit. mf 

She danced along with vague, regardless eyes, 
Anxious her lips, her breathing quick and short ; 
The hallowed hour was near’at hand; she sighs 
Amid the timbrels, and the thronged resort 
OF whisperers, in anger or in sport ; 
°Mid looks of love, defiance, hate, and scorn ; 
Hood-winked with faery fancy; all amort, 
Save'to St Agnes and’ her lambs unshorn, 
And all the bliss to be before to-morrow morn. 


x. 
So, purposing each moment to retire, 
She lingered still. Meantime, across the moors, 
Had come young Porphyro, with heart on fire 
For Madeline. Beside the portal doors, 
Buttress'd from moonlight, stands he, and im- 
plores 
All saints to give him sight of Madeline, 
But for one moment in the tedious hours, 
That he might gaze, and worship all unseen, 
Perchance speak, kneel, touch, kiss—in sooth such 
things have been. 


aie 

He ventures in ;, let no buzzid whisper tell ; 
All eyes be muffled, or a hundred swords 
Will storm his heart, Love's fev'rous citadel. 
For him those chambers held barbarian hordes, 
Hyena foemen, and hot-blooded lords, 
Whose very dogs would execrations howl 
Against his lineage. Not one breast affords 
Him any mercy, in that mansion foul, 

' Save one old beldame weak in body and in soul. 


xi. 

Ah, happy chance! the aged creature came 

Shuffling along with ivory-headed wand, 

To where he stood, hid from the torches’ flame, 

Behind a broad hall-pillar, far beyond ~ 

The sound of merriment and chorus bland. 

He’startled her; but soo she knew his face, 

And grasp’d{his fingers in her palsied hand: 

Saying, “ Merey, Porphyro! hie thee from this 
place ; 

They are-all here to-night, the whole blood.-thirsty 

race. 

~w oe 
“ Get hence! Get hence! there's dwarfish Hilde- 

besod, 
He had a fever late, and-in the fit 
He cursed thee, both’house and land: . 
Then there’s that old Maurice, not a whit 
More tame for his grey hairs—Alas, me! flit; 

. Flit like a ghost away.”—“ Ah, gossip dear, 
We're safe enough ; here in this.arm-chait sit, » 
And tell me how—” — Good Saints! not here! 

not here! 
Follow me, child, or else these stones will bethy 
bier.” - 


xul. 
He followed through a lowly, arched way, 
Brushing the cobwebs with his lofty plume 
And as she mutter'd “ Well-a— well-a-day !*, 
He found him in a little moonlight-room, 
Pale, latticed, chill, and silent as atomb. , 
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Now tell me where is Madeline,” said he, 

* Oh, tellme, Angela, by the holy loom 

Which none but secret Sisterliood may see, 
When they St Agnes’ wool are weaving piously.” 


The poet does not make his “little moonlight 
room” eomfortable, observe. The high taste of the 
exordium is kept up. All is still wintery. There 
is tobe no comfort fm the poem but what is givem by 
Tove. All else may be willingly left to the cold 
walls, 

xiv. 

*“ St Agnes! Ah! it is St Agnes’ Eve— 
. Yet men will murder upon holy days; 

Thou must hold water in a witch’s sieve, 

And be the liege-lord of all elves and fays 

To venture so: it fills me with amaze 

: To see thee, Porphyro!—St Agnes’ Eve ! 

God's help! my lady fair the conjurer plays 

This very night: good angels her deceive! 

But let me laugh awhile; I’ve mickle time to 
. grieve.” 


xv. 


Feetily she laugheth in the languid moon, 
While Porphyro upon her face doth look, | 
Like puzzled urchin on an aged crone, 
Who keepeth closed a wondrous riddle-book, 
As spectacled she sits in chimney nook ; 
But soon his eyes grew brilliant, when slie told 
His lady's purpose; and he scarce could brook 
' Tears, at the thought of those enchantments cold, 
And Madeline asleep in lap of legends old. 


He almost shed tears—of sympathy, to think how 
his treasure is exposed to the cold—and of delight 
and pride to think of her sleeping beauty, and her 
love for himself. This passage “asleep in lap: of 
legends old” is in the highest imaginative taste, 
fusing together the tangible and the spiritual, the 
real and the fanciful, the remote and the near. 
Madeline is asleep in her bed; but she is also asleep 
in accordance’ witli the legends of the season; and 
therefore the bed becomes their lap as well as sleep’s. 
The poet does not critically think of all this; he 
feels it: and thus should other young poets draw 
upon the prominent points of their feelings on a 
subject, sucking the essence out of them into analo-. 
gous words, instead of beating about the bush for 
thoughts, and, perhaps, getting very clever ones, but 
confused—not the best, nor any one better than 
another. Such, ‘at least, is the difference betweem 
the truest poetry and the degrees beneath it. 


xvI. 
Sudden a thought came, like a full-blown rose, 
Flushing his brow; and in his pained: heart 
Made purple riot ; then doth he propose 
A stratagem, that makes the beldame start. 
“ A cruel man, and impious, thou art: 

. Sweet lady ! let her pray, and sleep, and dream, 
Alone with her good angels, far apart 
From wicked men like thee. Go! go!—I deem 
Thou can’st not, surely, be the same that thow 

dost seem.” 


XVII. 

«TJ will not harm her, by all saints I swear,” _ 
Quoth Porphyro: ‘Oh, may I ne’er find grace, 
“When my weak voice shall whisper its last prayer, 
If one of her soft ringlets I displace, 
Or look with ruffian-passion in her face : 
Good’ Angela, believe me, by these tears, 
Or I will, even in a moment's space, 
Awake with horrid shout my foemen’s ears, 
And beard them, Monge weap tore tebe Et Gan 

wolves and bears.” 


XVII. 


« Ah! why wilt thou affright a feeble soul ? 
© A poor, weak, palsy-stricken, church-yard thing, 
“ ‘Whose passing-bell may ere the midnight toll ; 
‘Whose prayers for thee, each morn and evening, 
i Meno Thus; plaining, doth she 


A gentler speech from burning Porphyro; 
So woeful and of such deep sorrowing, 
» That Angela gives promise she will do 
Whatever he shall wish, betide her weal or woe; 
- - xe - 
Whicli was, tolead him in clade secresy, 
Even to Madéeline’s cliamber, and thereshide 
Him ima closet, of such privacy }. 
That he might see her beauty unespied, 
And win perhaps that night a peerless bride; 
While legion’d fairies paced the coverlet, 
And pale enchantment held her sleepy-eyed. 
: Never on such a night have lovers met,. 


debt. ey 


’ What he means by Merlin's “monstrous debt,” 
we cannot say. Merlin, the famous enchanter, 
obtained King Uther his interview with the fair Io~ 
gerne’; but though the son of adevil, and conversant. 
with the race, we are aware of no debt that he owed 
them. 
XX. 
« Tt shall be as thou wishest,” said the dame; 
« All cates and dainties shall be stored there, 
Quickly on this feast-night: by the tambour frame, 
Her own lute thou wilt see: no time to spare, 
For I am slow and feeble, and scarce dare. 
On such a catering trust my dizzy head: : 
Wait here, my child, with patience 5) kneel: in. 7 
prayer al 
.. The while: ah! thou must needs the lady wed, 
Or may I never leave my grave among the dead.” 
. XxI: 
So saying, she hobbled off with busy fear ; 
The lover's endless minutes slowly pass’d, 
’ The dame return’d, and whispered in his ear 
To follow her; with aged eyes aghast 
From fright of dim espial. Safe at last, 
Through many a dusky gallery, they gain, 
The maiden's chamber, silken, hush'd, and Aasee,™ 
Where Porphyro took covert, pleased amain: __ 
His poor guide hurried back with agues in her 
brain. 


XXIL 
Her faultering hand upon the balustrade, 
Old Angela was feeling for the stair, 
When Madeline, St Agnes’ charmed maid, 
Rose, like a mission’d spirit, unaware : 
With silver taper’s light, and pious care, 
She turn’d, and down the aged gossip led 
To a safe level matting. Now prepare 
Young Porphyro, for gazing ow that bed; 
She comes, she comes again, like ring-dove fray’d 

and fled. 


XXL 


Out went the taper as she burried in; 
: Its little smoke, in pallid moonshine, died 
She closed the door, she panted, all akin, 
To spirits of the air, and visions wide ; 
Nor uttered syllable, or, woe betide! 
But to her heart, her heart was voluble, 
Paining with eloquence her balmy side: 
As though a tongueless nightingale should swell 
Her throat in vain, and die, ‘heart-stifled, inher 
dell, 


> «& Its little smoke, in pallid moonshine, died,” 


is a verse in the taste of Chaucer, full of minute 
grace and truth. The smoke of the waxen taper 
seems almost as etherial and fair as the moonlight, 
and both suit each other and the heroine. But what 
a lovely line is the seventh, about the heart, 


« Paining with eloquence her balmy side !” 


And the nightingale! how touching the simile! the 
heart a “ tongueless nightingale,” dying in that dell 
of the bosom. What thorough sweetness, and per- 
fection of lovely imagery! How one delicacy is 
heaped upon another! But for a burst of richness, 
noiseless, coloured, suddenly enriching the moon- 
light, as if a door of heaven were opened, read the 


following :— : : 


{ 
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“XXIV. 
A casement, high and triple-arch'd, there was, 
All garlanded with carven imageries 
Of fruits and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass, 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device, 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 
As are the tiger-moth's deep-damask'd wings ; 
And in the midst, ‘mong thousand heraldries, 
And rwiticut saints, and dim emblazonings, 
A shielded 'scutcheon wiusu'y with blood of queens 
and kings. 
Could all the pomp and graces of aristocracy, 


with Titian’s and Raphael's aid to boot, go beyond . 


the rich religion of this picture, with its “twilight 
saints,” and its 'scutcheons “ blushing with the blood 
of queens?” But we must not stop the reader :— 


xXXvV. 


.’ Full.en this casement shone the wintry moon, 

| And threw warm gules on Madeline's fair breast, 

| As down she knelt for heaven's grace and boon ; 

Rose-bloom fell on her hands together prest , 

Andon her silver cross soft amethyst ; — 

And on her hair a glory like a saint ; 

She seemed a splendid angel, newly drest, 

- Save wings, for heaven : —Porphyro grew faint, 

She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from -mortal 
taint, 


' The lovely and innocent creature, thus praying 
under the gorgeous painted window, completes the 


exceeding and unique beauty of this picture,—one 
that will for ever stand by itself in poetry, as an~ 


addition to the stock. It would have struck a glow 
on the face of Shakspeare himself. He might have 
put Imogen or Ophelia under such ashrine. How 
proper, as well as pretty, the heraldic term gules, 
considering the occasion. Red would not have 
been a fiftieth part so good. And with what 
elegant luxury he touches the “silver cross” with 
“amethyst,” and the fair human hands with * rose- 
colours,” the kin to their carnation! The lover's 
growing “ faint” is one of the few inequalities which 
are to be found in the later productions of this great, 
but young and over-sensitive poet. He had, at the 
time of writing his poems, the seeds of a mortal 
‘illness in him, and he, doubtless, wrote as he had 
felt—for he was also deeply in love; and extreme 
sensibility struggled in him with a great under- 
standing. But our picture is not finished :— 


XXVI. 
' Anon his heart revives: her vespers done, 
OF all its wreathed pearls her hair she frees; 
| Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one; 
. Loosens her fragrant boddice ; by degrees 
_ Her rich attire ereeps rustling to her knees : 
Half-hidden, like a mermaid in sea-weed, 
_ Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees 
Infancy fair St Agnes in her bed, 
' But dares not look behind, or all the charm is fled. 


__ How true and cordial, the “warmed jewels,” and 

what matter of fact also, made elegant, in the rustling 
downward of the attire; and the mixture of dress and 
undress, and dishevelled hair, likened to a “mermaid 
in sea-weed!” But the next stanza is perhaps the 
ae nt thes sey 


: Xxvu. 
Tice, teomnbling in deat coft-ced diillg' daett 
iis cart of veshefel-ewreon, perplex'd she lay, 
il the poppied warmth of sleep oppress’d 
soothed limbs, and soul, fatigued away, 
Flown, like a thought, until the morrow-day ; 
Blissfully haven'd both from joy and pain; 
a missal, where swart Paynims pray ; 
ny Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 
ws TARE MSPter een SHUT, AND BE A BUD 


no thi ng can surpais the preciousness of this idea, is 


the idea of the beautiful, crowning all— 


“ Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 
As though a rose should shut, and be a bud again.” 


Thus it is that poetry, in its intense sympathy with 


creation, may be said to create anew, rendering its 
words almost as tangible as the objects they speak of, 
and individually more lasting; the spiritual per- 
petuity putting them on a level oy tape 
fanely) with the fugitive substance. 

But we are to have more luxuries still, presently.’ - 


XXVIL. 
Stol’n to this paradise, and so entranced, 
Porphyro gazed upon her empty dress, 
And listen’d to her breathing, if it chanced 
_, To wake into a slumberous tenderness; 
Which when he heard, that minute did he bless, 
And breathed, himself; I ashager jee 
| Noiseless as fear in a wild wilderness, 
And over the hush'd carpet silent stept, 
And ’tween the curtains ea saris lo! how 
fast she slept. 


XXIx. 
Then, by the bedside, where the faded moon 
' Made a dim silver twilight,—soft he set 
A table, and, half-anguish’d, threw thereon _ 
A cloth of woven crimson, gold, and jet :— \ 
O for some drowsy Morphean amulet! 
The boisterous, midnight, festive clarion,’ 
The kettle drum, and far-heard clarionet, 
Affray his ears, though but in dying tone: — 
‘The hall door shuts again, and all the noise is 
gone, : 
XXX. 
And still she slept un azure-lidded sleep 
In blanched linen, smooth and lavendered,] 
| While he from forth the closet brought a heap 


XXXIV. 
Her eyes were open, but she still beheld, 
Now wide awake, the vision of her sleep : 
There was a painful change, that nigh expell’d | 
The blisses of her dream so pure and deep, 

- At which fair Madeline began to weep, 

_.And moan forth witless words with many a sigh; 
While still her gaze on Porphyro would keep ; 
Who knelt, with joined hands and piteous eye, 
Fearing to move or speak, she look’d so dream- 

ci pe 
«“ Ah, Porphyro !" said she, “ but even now 
| Thy voice was a sweet tremble in mine ear, | 
Made tuneable with every sweetest vow, 
And those sad eyes were spiritual and clear ; 
How changed thou art! how pallid, chill, and 
drear,— 
Give me that voice again, my Porphyro, — 
Those looks immortal, those complainings dear ; 
Oh! leave me not in this eternal woe, 
For if thou diest, my love, I know not when to 
go.” > 


* Madeline is half awake, and Porphyro reassures 


, her with living, kind looks, and an affectionate em} 


Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd, _. 


With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 
And lucent syrups, tinct with cinnamon:) 
Manna and dates, in argosy transferr'd 
From Fez; and spiced dainties, every one 


From silken Samarcand to cedar’d Lebanon. st 


Here is delicate modulation, and super- 
epicurean nicety ! 
“Lucent syrups, tinct with cinnamon,” 


make us read the line delicately, and at the tip-end, 
as it were, of one’s tongue. 


XXXI. 
These delicates he heap’d with glowing hand’ ‘ 
On golden dishes and in baskets bright 
Of wreathed silver: sumptuous they stand} 
In the retired quiet of the night, 
Filling the chilly room with perfume light.— * 
“ And now, my love, my seraph fair, awake! 
+ Thou art my heaven, and I thine eremite: 
Open thine eyes, for meek St Agnes’ sake, 
Or I shall drowse beside thee, so my soul doth 
ache.” 


XXKIL 

Thus whispering, his warm, unnerved arm 

Sank in her pillow. Shaded was her dream ~ 

By the dusk curtains :—’twas a midnight charm 
Impossible to melt as iced stream : 

The lustrous salvers in the moonlight gleam ; 
Broad golden fringe upon the carpet lies; _ 

It seem'd he never, never could redeem 

From such a stedfast spell his Jady’s eyes ; 

So mused awhile, entoiled in woofed phantasies, 

XXXUE 7 

Awakening up, he took her hollow lute,— ' 
Tumultuous,—and, in chords that tenderest be, . 
‘He played an ancient ditty, long since mute, 

In Provence call'd, “ La belle dame sans mercy :” 
Close to her ear touching the melody ;— 
Wherewith disturb’d, she uttered a soft moan ; 
He ceased—she panted quick—and suddenly 
Her blue affrayed eyes wide open shone; 
“Upon his neat lp sank, pele as smocth-scipemeed. 

stone. 


2 


brace. 
XXXVI. 
Beyond a mortal man impassioned far 
At these voluptuous accents, he arose, 
Ethereal, flushed, and like a throbbing star - 
Seen 'mid the sapphire heaven’s deep repose ; ' 
Into her dream he melted, as the rose 
Blendeth its odour with the violet,— 
Solution’sweet. Meanwhile the frost wind blows 
Like love’s alarum, pattering the sharp sleet 
Against the window panes: St Agnes’ moon hath 
set. — 
XXXVI.” 
*Tis dark ; quick pattereth the flaw-blown sleet : 
“ This is no dream ; my bride, my Madeline!” 
Tis dark: the iced gusts still rave and beat: 
*¢ No dream, alas! alas! and woe is mine ; 
Porphyro will leave me here to fade and pine,— 
Cruel ! what traitor could thee hither bring? 
I curse not, for my heart is lost in thine, 
Though thou forsakest a deceived thing ;— 
_- A dove, forlorn and lost, with sick unprumed 
wing.” s 
‘ xxxvur.® 
“My Madeline! sweet dreamer! lovely bride! “ ' 
Say, may I be for aye thy vassal blest? 
Thy beauty’s shield, heart-shaped, and vermeil- 
dyed? ‘~ 
Ah! silver shrine, here will I take my rest," 
, After so many hours of toil and quest— 
A famished pilgrim, saved by miracle, 
Though I have found, I will.not rob thy nest’ 
Saving of thy sweet self; if thou think’st well 
To trust, fair Madeline, to no rude infidel.” 


With what a pretty wilful conceit the costume of 
the poem is kept up in the third line about the 
shield! The poet knew when to introduce apparent 
trifles forbidden to those who are void of real passion, 
and who, feeling nothing intensely, can intensify 
nothing, 

XxxIX. 
, © Hark! ‘tis an elfin-storm from faery land, _ 

Of haggard seeming, but a boon indeed ; 

Arise—arise! the morning is at hand ;— 

The bloated wassailers will never heed :— 

, Let us away, my love, with happy speed ; 
_ There are no ears to hear, or eyes to see,— 
Drown’d all in Rhenish and the sleepy mead ; 
_ Awake! arise! my love, and fearless be, 
_ For o'er the southern moors I have a home for 
thee,” 
XL. 

She hurried at his words, beset with fears, 

For there were sleeping dragons all around, 

At glaring watch, perhaps, with ready spears— - 


; Dogp the wide sairn.c Homting per tes fomphcs 
TZislg*tr house was heard no human sound. 
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, A chain-droop’d lamp was flickering by each door ; ; 


| The arras, rich with horseman, hawk, and hound, 
| Flutter’d in the besieging wind’s uproar : 
! And the long carpets rose along the gusty floor. 


~ This is a slip of the memory, for there were hardly 
carpets in those days. But the truth of the paint- 
ing makes amends, as in the unchronological_ pic- 
tures of old masters. 


xu. 

{ They glide, like phantoms, into the wide hall ; 

' Like phantoms to the iron porch they glide, 
> Where lay the porter, in uneasy sprawl, 

-With a huge empty flagon by his sid; 

** ‘The wakeful bloodhound rose, and shook his hide, 
But his sagacious eye an inmate owns: 
_ By one, and one, the bolts full easy slide : 
** The chains lie silent’on the footworn stones ; 
|, The key turns, and the door upon its hinges groans. 


XLIL. 


[° And they are gone: ay, ages long ago 
" These lovers fled away into the storm. 


| |, That night the Baron dreamt of many a woe, 


*. And all his warrior-guests, with shade and form 
OF witch, and demon, and large coffin-worm, 
Were long be-nightmared. Angela the old 
Died palsy-twitch'd, with meagre face deform ; 
The beadsman, after thousand aves told, 

For aye unsought-for slept among his ashes cold. 


towe* 


rec es 


Here endeth the young and divine Poet, but not 
the delight and gratitude of his readers; for, as he 
sings elsewhere— 


«. “ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever. aa 
ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


LIV.—LIVING UNDER GROUND. 


From’ ‘ Memoirs of George and Lady Grissel 
Baillie, by Lady Murray,’—the tribute of a loving 
daughter to the memory of loving parents,—a book 
most honourable to all parties. Grissel is Griselda, 
the heroine's name in the beautiful story of Chaucer 
and Boccaccio, whose patience has become a proverb. 
It is often found among the British gentry of old 
times, and therefore must have been, frequently in- 
herited and introduced among families who had 
little’ pretensions to ‘the virtue; but, in the present 
instance, it seems to have illustrated a family quality. 
Lady Grissel Baillie (says her daughter) was 
born at Redbraes Castle, December 25, 1665; was 
married there, September 17, 1692; and died at 
London, December 6, 1746. She was buried close 
by my father’s side, in the monument at Mellerstain, 
on her birthday, Christmas, 25th of December, in 
the same manner she had directed my father’s fune- 
ral, according to his own orders; near relations, near 
neighbours, and her own tenants only being present 
—a day never to be forgot by her family, as it 
brought her into the world, who was so great a 
blessing to it, and also hid and buried her from us. 
She was the eldest of eighteen children my grand- 
mother bore, except two, who died infants. My 
lady Torphichen, the youngest, is now the only one 
alive, and sixteen years younger than my mother. 
She was called after her mother, and, from? her in- 
fancy, was the darling and comfort of her parents, 
having early occasion to be trusted and tried by 
them. In the troubles of King Charles the Second’s 
time, she began her life with many afflicting, terri- 
fying hardships ; though, I have often heard her 
say, she never thought them any. At the age of 
twelve, she was sent by her father to their country- 
house at Edinburgh (a ‘long journey), when my 
grandfather Baillie was first imprisoned (my grand- 
fathers being early and intimate friends, connected 
by the same way of thinking in religion and politics), 
to try if, by her age, she could get admittance into 
the prison unsuspected, and slip a letter into his hand 
of advice and information, and bring back what in- 
telligence she could. She succeeded so well in both, 
that from that time I reckon her hardships began, 


from the confidence put in her, and the activity 
she naturally had, far beyond her age, in executing 
whatever she was intrusted with. 


Soon after that, her father was confined fifteen 


months in Dumbarton Castle, and was then set at 


liberty, without ever being told for what he was pent 
up all that time; and till he went to Holland, she 
was the active person that did all, by my grandmo- 


- ther’s directions, whom affliction, and care of her little 


ones, kept at home, being less able to make journeys, 
and would have been, more narrowly watched, and 
sooner suspected thanone of my mother’s age. 


After persecution’ began afresh, and my grandfather 
Baillie again in prison, her father thought it necessary 
to keep concealed, and soon found he had too good 
reason for so doing; parties being continually sent 
out in search of him, and often to his own house, 
to the terror of all in it; though not from any 
fear for his safety whom they imagined at a great 
distance from home; for no soul knew where he was 
but my grandmother and my mother, except one 
man, a carpenter, called Jamie Winter, who used to 
work in the house, and lived a mile off, on 
whose fidelity they thought they could depend, and 
were not deceived. ‘The frequent examinations and 
oaths put to servants in order to make discoveries, 
were so strict, they durst not run the risk of trusting 
any of them. By the assistance of this man, they got 
a bed and ‘bed-clothes carried in the night to the 
burying-place, a vault under ground at Polwarth 
church, a mile from the house; where he was concealed 
a month, and had only for light an open slit at one 
end, through which nobody could see what was below. 
She went every night, by herself, at midnight, 
to carry him victuals and drink, and stayed 
with him as long as she could,to get home be- 
fore day. In all (this time, my grandfather showed 
the same constant composure and cheerfulness of mind 
that he continued to possess, till his death, which was 
at the age of eighty-four; all which good qualities 
she inherited from him in a high degree. Often did 
they laugh heartily, in that doleful habitation, at 
different accidents that happened. She, at that 
time, had a terror for a church-yard, especially 

the ‘dark, as is not uncommon at her age, 

e nursery stories; but when engaged by con- 
cern for her father, she stumbled over the graves every 
night alone, without fear of any kind entering her 
thoughts, but for soldiers and parties in search of 
him, which the least noise or motion of a leaf put her 
in terror for. The minister's house was near the 
church; the first night she went, his dogs kept up such 
a barking, as put her in fear of a discovery ; my 
grandmother sent for the minister next day, and, 
upon pretence of a mad dog, got him to hang all his, 
dogs. There was’ also difficulty of getting victuals to 
carry him, without the servants suspecting; the only 
way it was to be done was, by stealing it off her 
plate, at dinner, into her lap. Many a diverting 
story she has told about this, and other things of a 
like nature. Her father liked sheep’s. head; and 
while the children were eating their broth, she had 
concealed most of one in her lap ; when her? bro- 


’ ther Sandy (the late Lord Marchmont) had done, 


he looked up with astonishment, and said, “ Mother, 
will ye look at Grissel, while we have been eating 
our broth she has eat up the whole sheep’s head!” 
This occasioned so much mirth among them, that 
her father at night was greatly entertained by it, 
and desired Sandy might have a share of the next. 
I need not multiply stories of this kind, of which I 
know many. His great comfort and constant enter- 
tainment (for he had no light to read by), was 
repeating Buchanan Psalms, which he had by heart, 
from beginning to end, and retained them to his 
dying day, “Two years before he died, which was in 
the year 1724, I was witness to his desiring my 
mother to take up that book, which, amongst others, 
always lay upon his table, and bid her try if he had 
forgot his Psalms, by naming any one she would 
have him repeat; and by casting her eye over it she 
would know if he were right, though she did not 
understand it; and he missed not a word in any 
place she named to him, and said they7had been the 


great comfort of his life, by night and day, on all 
oceasions. Mt 

© He retained his judgment and good-humour to 
the last, Two or three years before he died, my 
mother was at Berwick with him, where he then 
lived ; and many of her relations came there to see 
her before she went to London. As mirth and good- 
humour, and particularly dancing, had been always 
one characteristic of the family, when so many of us 
were met, being no fewer than fourteen of his grand- 
children and children, we hadadance. He was then 
very weak in his limbs, and could not walk down 
stairs, but desired to be carried down to the room 
where we were, to see us; which he did with great 
cheerfulness, saying, “ Though he could not dance 
with us, he could yet beat time with his foot ;” 
which he did, and bid us dance as long as we could; 
that it was the best medicine he knew, for, at the 
same time that it gave exercise to the body, it 
cheered the mind. At his usual time of going to 
bed, he was carried up stairs, and we ceased dancing 
for fear of disturbing him; but he soon sent to bid 
us go on, for the noise and music, so far from dis- 
turbing that it would lull him to sleep. He had 
no notion of interrupting the innocent pleasures of 
others, though his age hindered him to partake of 
them. His exemplary piety and goodness were no 
bar to his mirth. a 

She often said, her natural temper was warm and 
passionate; but, from the ,time I could observe her, 
there appeared nothing but meekness, calmness, and 
resignation; and she often reproved us for the con- 
trary. Our saying “we could not help it,” was no 
satisfying answer to her, who told us, she had been 
the same, and had conquered it, 

Her duty and affection as a wife was unparalleled. 
I have it by me, writ in a book with her own hand, 
amongst many other things: “ The best of hus- 
bands, and delight of my life for forty-eight years, 
without one jar betwixt us, died at Oxford (where 
he went for the education of his grandsons), the 6th 
of August, 1738, and was sent home to his a 
place at Mellerstain.” 

I have often heard her declare that they never had 
the shadow of a quarrel or misunderstanding, no, 
not for a moment, and that to the last of his life, 
she felt the same ardent and tender love and affee- 
tion for him, and the same desire to please him in 
the smallest trifle, that she had at their first ac- 
quaintance. Indeed, her principal and sole delight 
was, to watch and attend to everything that could 
give him pleasure or make him easy. He never 
went abroad but she went to the window to look 
after him; and so she did that very day he fell ill, 
the last time he was abroad, never taking her ede, 
from him as long as he was in sight. |) 


—__ 


TWELFTH NIGHT, LOVE, AND THB 
TREES, 


To the Editor of the London Journal. 


Enfield, January 12, 1835. 
fF Dean Ixvicator,—Well do I know the hallowed 
residence in York buildings, so charmingly alluded 
to in the close of your article on Twelfth Night. 
Often have I heard recounted the never-to-be- 
forgotten festivities of “the Twelfth Night,” for I 
can boast of being nearly related to one of the for- 
tunate members of the party assembled on that re- 
nowned occasion, That house once formed the 
boundary of my “run on a frosty morning,” when 
as a rosy child, I used to roll my hoop daily down 
Baker street. 

Perhaps the claims I have already advanced as 
intitling me to address you, will form my apology ; 
but E have yet one more plea in behalf of this 
trespass on your attention. Your heart-deep sym- 
pathy with human nature and its best emotions, 
encourages me to impart to you (and if you think 
fit, to your readers) the following simple incident. , 

Do you know a cluster of fields, dear Indicator, 
in the neighbourhood of one of our lovely villages 
(where are there such villages as in beautiful 
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England?) lying about ten miles to the north of 
London? 

~ It was a sultry day in July 18—, the sky was one 
unvaried blue—the hedge-rows (maugre the heat) 
were bright green—and no noise seemed stirring 
but the contented hum of myriads of insects. This 
hush of Nature was not broken by a couple who ad- 
vanced arm in arm, in mute enjoyment of happy 
thoughts—they had been married that morning, 
and were retiring from “ populous cities” to this 
quiet village, the birth-place of the bridegroom. At 
last the lady stopped, as if to “still her beating mind” 
by repose | 

“ When Portia’s exulting heart,” whispered she, 
“ was beating high with the joyous sense of her own 
recent good deeds, she moralized every object into a 
magnified source of delight—the ‘ little candle’ from 
her own hall shows like a welcoming star. I know 
not how it is, but methinks I never saw colour sur- 
passing in vividness the tender green of yonder young 
oaks.” 

“ Singular enough,” replied her companion, * that 
those very trees should have attracted your peculiar 
notice. Would that the venerable planter of those 
oaks eould witness this moment !—the hope that his 
spirit does behold and rejoice in his son's present 
felicity forms one of the many blessed visions of this 
day. Several years ago, when I was a little fellow 
no higher than one of these saplings, it was one of 
my beloved father’s favourite amusements, during 
his daily walks in this vicinity, to thrust his walking~ 
stick into the ground, and to drop into the hole thus 
formed, an acorn, supplied from a canvass bag, which 


‘it was the pride of his little companion to be per- 


mitted to hold while he stood by and watched the 
interesting operation. I may say that we have 
planted some thousands in various walks.” 

” The touching association, thus added to the lovers’ 
stock of pleasant feelings, will serve as an illustration 


of your remarks in the article above alluded to: 


« Every one should plant a tree whe can. * * * If 


- aman cannot reckon upon enjoying the shade much 
himself, it is surely worth while to bequeath so plea- 


sant a memorial of himself to others.” 


Accept the compliments of the joyous season you 
have so delightfully treated of lately, and believe me, 
dear Indicator (for under that title, so long dear to 
me, allow me still to address you), 

Your constant reader and admirer, © 
: Fericta Manirata. 


{ *,* We hope the reader does not think us lost to all sense 
of shame in publishing so flattering a letter as this. All we 
can say is, that we could not help it; and that he must throw 
the first stony editorship at us, who could. Besides, it was 
one of the avowed objects of this Journal to open people’s 
hearts, and make the community more sensible of one ano- 
ther’s enjoyments. The sweet candour of the signature 
alone would make the letter worth publishing, setting aside 
its other merits. 

- . 

WEEE. 

BIRTH-DAYS AND OTHER ANNIVERSARIES. ~ 
Jawvany 21; Eve of St Agnes. — See the First 
Article. 

— 22, 1561. At York House (on the site of the 
present Buckingham street in the Strand), Francis 
Bacon, Viscount St Alban’s, &e. The Father of 
Experimental Philosophy,—the liberator of the 
hands of knowledge. A great and wise man who 
would have been still wiser, and incurred no fall, and 


no shame of ingratitude to a fallen man (Essex), had 
he possessed heart enough to follow out the doctrines 


of his Essays, and set the simplicity of a sage above 
worldly cunning. Yet even in those Essays, admir- 
able as they are, may be discerned theseeds of that 
-mistake, even in the very passage whete he seems to 
denounee it, (See the Essay upon ‘Cunning.’) 
Lord Bacon died like a proper experimenter, in 


_ eonsequence of his getting out of his carriage to make 
- some observation 


snow. It was upon 


| Blighgute Hill. A cold and fever seized him; he 


of a very different description—one of the most 
imaginative, and least advantage-seeking,—Mr Cole- 
ridge. The house’in which’ Mr Coleridge died, in 
the “Grove,” was one of a set that was built upon 
the ground formerly occupied by Southampton 
House. 

— 1592. At Chantersier, near Digne, in Provence, 
Pierre Gassendi, an eminent mathematician and phi- 
losopher, reviver of the doctrines of Epicurus, which, 
however, he reconciled with belief in a divine super- 
intending mind. The morals of Epicurus also he 
construed after their true fashion, and not in the 
spirit of the vulgar mistake which has since rendered 
the word Epicurus synonymous with a studier of the 
palate, _ Gassendi was a walker in gardens, and 
fond of the society of his friends, In his last illness 
he was bled beyond his strength, and, while sinking 
away into death, said to his amanuensis, “ It is better, 
by this loss of strength, to sleep quietly in Christ, 
than to be taken off with more pain by suffocation.” 

— 1788. In Holles Street, Cavendish Square, 
George Gordon Byron, Lord Byron, a true poet and 
wit, whose poetry would have been more equal, and 
whose productions, altogether, of a turn less startling 
to those who wish to ‘think well.and hopefully of all 
things, had he not had the misfortune to be born in 
a rank that perplexed his aspirations, and of parents 
unfitted to develope his character. 


24, 1712. Frederick the Second of Prussia, a great 
soldier and statesman, and mediocre man of letters, 
who singularly exalted the power and importance of 
his country in the midst of potent antagonists, 

— 1732. At Paris, son of a watchmaker, Pierre 
Augustin Caron de Beaumarchais, author of the cele- 
brated comedy of ‘ Figaro,’ an abridgment of which 
has been rendered more celebrated by the music of 
Mozart. He made a large fortune by supplying the 
American republicans with arms and ammunition, and 
lost it by speculations in salt and printing. His 
comedy is one of those productions which are account- 
ed dangerous, from developing the spirit of intrigue 
and gallantry with more gaiety than objection; and 
they would be more undeniably so, if the good-hu- 
mour and self-examination to which they excite did 
not suggest a spirit of charity and inquiry nd 
themselves, 

— 1749; Charles James Fox, son of the first Lord 
Holland, an illustrious statesman, whose character is 
too nearly concerned with these times to be handled 
in this unpolitical Journal. He was an amiable 
man, of a wise simplicity of manner, and a cultiva- 
tor of elegant literature. We saw him, not long 
before his death, standing in Parliament street, and 
making two young gentlemen laugh heartily, appa- 
rently with some story that he was relating to them. 

25, 1627. At Lismore, in Ireland, of a noble 
family, Robert Boyle, a celebrated chemical philoso- 
pher, not so happy in his ethics and moral reasoning. 
Swift bantered the triviality of his thinking in his 
famous ‘ Meditations on a Broomstick.’ His want 
of a right Christian discernment in his Christianity 
may be illustrated (with the reader's leave) by the 
following passage from the ‘ Indicator’ :— 

« The celebrated Robert Boyle, the chymist, was 
accounted, in his days, a sort of perfection of a man, 
especially in all respects intellectual, moral, and re- 
ligious. This excellent person was in the habit of 
moralizing upon everything that he did or suffered, 
such as ‘ Upon his manner of giving meat to his dog,’ 
—‘ Upon his horse stumbling in a very fair way,’— 
* Upon his sitting at ease in a coach that went very 
fast,’ and among other Reflections is one ‘ Upon a 
fish’s struggling after having swallowed the hook.’ 
It amounts to this; that, at the moment when the 
fish thinks himself about to be most happy, the hook 
* does so wound and tear his tender gills, and there- 
by puts him into such restless pain, that no doubt he 
wishes the hook, bait, and all, were out of his torn 
jaws again. Thus,’ says he, ‘men who do what they 
should not, to obtain any sensual desires,’ &c. &c. 
Not a thought comes over him as to his own part in 
tlie business, and what he ought to say of himself for 
tearing the jaws and gills to indulge his own appetite 
for exeitement. Take also the following: —‘ Fifth 


Section—Reflection 1. Killing a crow (out of win- 

dow) in a hog’s trough, and immediately tracing the 

ensuing reflexion with a pen made of one of his quills. 

—Long and patiently did I wait for this unlucky 
crow, wallowing in the sluttish trough (whose sides 
kept him a great while out of the reach of my gun), 
and gorging himself with no less greediness than the 
very swinish proprietaries of the feast, till at length 
my no less unexpected than fatal shot struck him 
down, and, turning the scene of his delight into that 
of his pangs, made him abruptly alter his note, and 
change his triumphant chant into a dismal and tragic 
noise, This method is not unusual to divine justice, 
towards brawny and incorrigible sinners,’ &e. &c. 
Thus the crow for eating his dinner, is a rascal 
worthy to be shot by the Honourable Mr Robert 
Boyle, before the latter sits down to his own; while 
the said Mr Boyle, instead of contenting himself 
with being a gentleman in search of amusement at 
the expence of birds and fish, is a representative of 
Divine Justice.” 

We laugh at this wretched moral pedantry now, and 
deplore the involuntary hard-heartedness, which such 
mistakes in religion tended to produce; but in how 
many respects should it not make us look about our- 
selves, and see where we fall short of an enlargement 
of thinking ? 

— 1759. On the banks of the Doon, in Ayrshire, 
Robert Burns, the poet of the song of Nature. He 
is so well known, and so particularly talked of at 
present, in consequence of Mr. Cunningham's edition 
of his Life and Works, that it is unnecessary to say 
anything further of him in this place. 

27, 1756. At Saltzburg, in Germany, Johann 
Chryséstom Wolfgang Theophilus Mozart, the prinee 
of dramatic musicians ; wonderful for the endless 
variety and undeviating grace of his invention. Yet 
his wife said of him, that he was a still better dancer 
than musician! — In a soul so full of harmony, kind- 
ness towards others was to be looked for; and it was 
found. When a child, he would go about asking 
everybody “whether they loved him.” When a 
great musician, a man in distress accosted him one 
day in the street, and, as he had no money to give 
him, he bade him wait a little, while he went into 
a coffee-house, where he composed: a beautiful 
minuet on the instant, and, sending the poor man 
with it to a music-seller’s, obtained for him several 
gold pieces. This is the way that great musicians 
rise. Their sensibility is their genius. ‘ 


— 


“CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPHARDE'S 
PLAYS. 
BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
NO. Ill.—MACBETH. 

“The poet's eye in a fine frenzy rolling 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven; 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.” 
Macseru and Lear, Othello and Hamlet, are usually 
reckoned Shakspeare's four principal tragedies, Lear 
stands first for the profound intensity of the passion ; 
Macbeth for the wildness of the imagination and the 
rapidity of the action; Othello for the progressive 
interest and powerful alternation of feeling ; Hamlet 
for the refined development of thought and senti- 
ment. If the force of genius shown in each of these 
works is astonishing, their variety is not less so. 
They are like different creations of the same mind, 
not one of which has the slightest reference to the rest. 
This distinctness and originality is indeed the neces- 
sary consequence of truth and nature. Shakspeare’s 
genius alone appeared to possess the resources of na- 
ture. He is “your only éragedy-maker.” His plays 
have the force of things upon the mind. What he 
represents is brought home to the bosom, a part of 
our experience, implanted in the memory, as if we 
had known the places, persons, and things of which 
he treats. Macbeth is like a record of a preternatural 
and event. It has the rugged severity of an 
old chronicle with all that the imagination of the part 
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can engraft upon traditional belief Thecastle of Mac- 
beth, round which “the air smells wooingly,” and where 
“the temple-haunting martlet builds,” has a real 
subsistence in the mind; the weird sisters meet as in 
person on the “blasted heath; ” the “air-drawndagger” 
moves slowly before our eyes: the “gracious Dun- 
can,” the “blood-boultered Banquo,” stand before us; 
all that passes through the mind of Macbeth, without 
the loss of a tittle, passes through ours. ‘All that 
could actually take place, and all that is only possible 
to be conceived, what was said and what what dene, 
the workings of passion, the spells of magic, are 
brought before us with the same absolute truth and 
vividness. Shakspeare excelled in the openings of his 
plays; .that of Macbeth is the most striking of any. 
The wildness of the scenery, the sudden shifting of 
the situations and characters, the bustle, the expecta- 


tions excited, are equally extraordinary.. From the 


first entrance. of the witches and the description of 
them when they meet Maebeth— 


‘* What are these 

So wither’d and so wild in their attire, 

That look not like the inhabitants of th’ earth, 
And yet are on’t? "— 


the mind is prepared for all that follows. 

This tragedy is alike distinguished for the lofty 
imagination it displays, and for the tumultuous 
vehemence of the action; and the one is made the 
moving principle of the other. ‘The overwhelming 
pressure of preternatural agency urges on the tide of 
human passion with redoubled force. Macbeth him- 
self appears driven on by the violence of his fate, 
like a vessel before a storm; he reels to and fro like’ 
a drunken man; he staggers under the weight of his 
own purposes and the suggestions of others; he 
stands at bay with his situation; and from the 
superstitious awe and breathless suspense into which 
the communications ef the Weird Sisters throw him, 
is hurried on with daring impatience to verify their 
predictions, and with impious and bloody hand to 
tear aside the veil which hides the uncertainty of the 
future. He is not equal to the struggle with fate 
and conscience. He now “bends up each corporal. 
instrument to the terrible feat ;” at other times his 
heart misgives him, and he is cowed and abashed by 
his success.  “ The deed, no less than the attempt, 
confounds him.” His mind is assailed by the stings 
of remorse, and full of ‘ preternatural solicitings.” 
His speeches and soliloquies are dark riddles on 
human life, baffling solution, and entangling him in 
their labyrinths. In thought he is absent and per- 
plexed, sudden and desperate in act, from a distrust 
of his own resolution. His blindly rushing forward 
on the objects of his ambition and revenge, or his 
recoiling from them, “equally betrays the harassed 
state of his feelings. This part of his character is 
admirably set off, by being brought in connection 
with that of Lady Macbeth, whose obdurate strength 
of ‘will and masculine firmness give her the ascen- 
dancy over her husband's faltering virtue. She at 
once seizes on the opportunity that offers for the 
accomplishment of all their wished-for greatness, and 
never flinches from her object till all is over. The 
magoitude of her resolution almost covers the magni- 


_ tude of her guilt. She a great bad woman, whom 
we hate, but whom we fear more than we hate. She 


dees not excite our loathing and abhorrence like 


Regan and Go is only wicked to gain a 
great end, and is distinguished by her 
- commanding naan inexorable self, 


will, which do not suffer her tob from a 
bad purpose, when once formed, “by weak and 
womanly regrets, than by the hardness of her heart 
-or want of natural affections, The impression which 
her lofty determination of character makes on the 
mind of Macbeth is well deseribed where he ex. 
claims, ; 
« Bring forth men children only ; 

For thy undaunted mettle should compose 

Nothing but males !” 
Nor do the pains she is at to “screw his courage to 
the sticking-place,” the reproach to him, not to be 
“Jost so poorly in himself,” the assurance that “a 


little water clears them of this deed,” show anything 
but her greater consistency in depravity. Her strong- 
nerved ambition furnishes :ribs of steel to “the sides 
of his intent ;” and ‘she is herself wound up to the 
execution of her baneful project with ‘the same un- 
shrinking fortitude in crime, that in other circum- 
stances she would probably have shown patience in 
suffering. The deliberate sacrifice of all other con- 
siderations to the gaining “for their future days and 
nights sole sovereign sway and masterdom,” by the 
murder of Duncan, is gorgeously ‘expressed in her 
invocation on hearing of “his fatal entrance under 
her battlements :”—— 


Come all you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here: 
And fill me, from the erown to th’ toe, top-full 
Of direst cruelty; make thick my blood, ' 
Stop up the access and passage to remorse, 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
The effect and it. Come to my woman's breasts, 
. And take my milk for gall, you murthering 
ministers, 
Wherever in your sightless substances 
You wait on nature’s mischief. Come, thick ~ 
. 1 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 
Nor heav'n peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To ery, hold, hold!” 


When she first hears that “Duncan comes there to 
sleep,” she is so overcome by the news, which is be- 
yond her utmost expectations, that she answers the 
messenger, “‘Thou’rt mad to say it!” and on receiv- 
ing her husband's account of the predictions of the 
Witches, conscious of his instability of purpose, and 
that her presence is necessary to goad him on to the 
consummation of his promised greatness, she ex- 
claims— 
“ Hie thee hither, 

That I may pour my spirits in thine ear, 

And chastise with the valour of my tongue 

All that impedes thee from the golden round, 

ich fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 
ave thee crowned withal.” 


This swelling exultation and keen spirit of triumph, 
this uncontrolable eagerness of anticipation, which 
seems to dilate her form and take possession of all 
her faculties, this solid, substantial flesh and blood 
display of passion, exhibit a striking contrast to the 
cold, abstracted, gratuitous, servile malignity of the 
Witches, who are equally instrumental in urging 
Macbeth to his fate for the mere love of mischief, 
and from a disinterested delight in deformity and 
cruelty. They are hags of mischief, obscene panders 
to iniquity, malicious from their impotence of en- 
joyment, enamoured of destruction, because they are 
themselves unreal, abortive, half-existences, and who 
become ‘sublime from their exemption from all 
human sympathies and contempt for all human 
affairs, as Lady Macbeth does by the force of passion! 
Her fault seems to havebeen an excess of that strong 
principle of self-interest and family aggrandisement, 
not amenable to the common] feelings of compassion 
and justice, which is somarked a feature in barbarous 
nations and times. A passing reflection of this kind, 
on the resemblance of the sleeping king to her 
father, alone prevents her from’slaying Duncan with 
her own hand. 


‘To be concluded in our next. 


oe 


— They say, of Jupiter, that he ean of himself dart 
favourable and propitious bolts, but must have the 
counsel.and assistance of the twelye gods when he 
would throw those of danger and vengeance. ’Tis.a 
great accompt, that the greatest of the gods, who, 
of himself can benefit the whole world, can destroy 
none without solemn deliberation. The wisdom of 
Jupiter himself is so wary_of mistake, that, when 
there is a debate of vengeance, he must call a council 
to stay his arm.—Du Vaiz. . 


SPHCIMENS OF THH WIT, HUMOUR, 


AND CRITICISM OF CHARLES LAMB. 
(To be continued till his Works are gone through.) 


Buniar Socreties.—I was amused the other day 
with having the following notice thrust into my hands 
by a man who gives out bills at the corner of Fleet 
market. Whether he saw any prognostics about me 
that made him judge such notice seasonable, I 
cannot say; I might, perhaps, carry in a counte- 
nance (naturally not very florid) traces of a fever 
which had not long left me. Those fellows have a 
good instinctive way of guessing at the sort of 
people that are likeliest to pay attention to their 
papers :— 


** BURIAL SOCIETY. 


“A favourable opportunity now offers to any 
person of either sex, who would wish to be buried 
ina genteel manner, by paying one shilling entrance, 
and twopence per week for the benefit of the stock. . 
Members to be free in six months. The money to 
be paid at Mr Middleton’s, at the sign of the First 
and the Last, Stonecutter’s street, Fleet market. 
The deceased to be furnished as follows :—A strong 
elm coffin, covered with superfine black, and finished 
with two rows all round, close-drove, best japanned 
nails, and adorned with ornamental drops, a handsome 
plate of inscription, angel above, and flowers beneath, 
and four pair of handsome handles with wrought 
gripes; the coffin to be well pitched, lined and ruffled 
with fine crape ; a handsome crape shroud, cap and 
pillow. For use, a handsome velvet pall, {three 
gentlemen’s “cloaks, three crape hat-bands, three 
hoods and scarfs, and six pair of gloves; two por- 
ters equipped to attend the funeral, as many to 
attend the same with bands and gloves; also, the 
burial fees paid, if not exceeding one guinea.” 

“Man,” says Sir Thomas Brown, “is a noble 
animal, splendid in ashes and pompous in the 
grave.” Whoever drew up this little advertisement 
certainly understood this appetite in the species, 
and has made abundant provision for it. 

Tt really almost induces tedium vite upon one to” 
read it, Methinks I could be willing to die, in 
death tobe so attended. The two rows all round, 
close-drove, best black japanned nails; how feclingly 
do they invite and almost irresistibly persuade us to 
come and be fastened down! what aching head can 
resist the temptation to repose, which the crape 
shroud, the cap, and the pillow present! what sting 
is there in death, which the handles with wrought gripes 
are not calculated to pluck away? what victory in the 
grave, which the drops and the velvet pall do not 
render at least extremely disputable? But, above all, 
the pretty emblematic plate, with angel above and 
the flowers beneath, takes me mightily, 


Uety Suxsecrs.—How uglya person appears, upon 
whose reputation some awkward aspersion hangs, and 
how suddenly his countenance clears up with his cha- 
racter. I remember being persuaded ofa man, whom 
I had conceived an ill opinion of, that he had a very 
bad set of teeth; which, since I have had better 
opportunities of being acquainted with his face and 
facts, I find to have been the very reverse of the 
truth. That crooked old woman, I once said, speaking 
of an ancient gentlewoman whose actions did [not 
square altogether with my notions of the rule of 
right; the tnanimous surprise of the company, be- 
fore whom I uttered these words, soon convinced me 
that I confounded mental with bodily obliquity, and 
that there was nothing tortuous about the old lady 
but her deeds, 

This humour of mankind to deny personal come- 
liness to those with whose moral attributes they are 
dissatisfied, is very strongly shown in those advertises 
ments which stare us in the face, from the walls of 
every street, and, with the tempting bait which they 
hang forth, stimulate at once cupidity and .an 
abstract love of justice in the breast of every passing 
peruser; I mean the advertisements offering rewards 
for the apprehension of absconded culprits, strayed 
apprentices, bankrupts who have conveyed away 
their effects, or debtors that have run away from their 
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bail. I observe that, in exact. proportion. to the 
indignity with which the prosecutor, who is com- 
monly the framer of the advertisement, conceives he 
has been treated, the personal pretensions of the 
fugitive are denied, and his defects exaggerated. 

A fellow whose misdeeds have been directed against 
the publie in general, and in whose delinquency no 
individual shall feel himself particularly interested, 
generally meets with fair usage. A coiner or a 
smuggler shall get off tolerably well, His beauty, 
if he has any, is not much underrated ; his deformities 
are not much magnified. A run-away apprentice 
who excites, perhaps, the next least degree of spleen 
in his prosecutor, generally escapes with a pair of 
bandy legs; if he has taken anything with him‘in his 
flight, a hitch in his gait is generally superadded. 

a7 . * . . 


Ax Aprerrte 1Lf-Pnovipep ror.—You have seen, if 
you have ever passed your time much in country 
towns, the kind of suppers which elderly ladies in 
those places hdve lying in pétto in an adjoining 
parlour, next to that where they are entertaining 
their} periodically-invited coevals with cards and 
muffins. The cloth is usually spread some half-hour 
before the final rubber is decided, whence they adjourn 
to sup upon what may emphatically be called nothing. 
A Sliver of ham, purposely contrived to be transparent to 
show the china-dish through it, neighbouring a slip of 
invisible brawn, which abuts upon something they call a 
tartlet, as that is bravely supported’ by an atom of mar- 
malade, flanked in its turn by a grain of potted beef, 
with a power of such dishling-minims of hospitality, 
spread in defiance of human nature ; or rather with an 
utter ignorance of what it demands. Being engaged 
at one of these card-parties, I was obliged to go a 
little before supper-time (as they facetiously call the 
point of time in which they are taking these shadowy 
refections) and the old lady, with a sort of fear 
shining through the smile of courteous hospitality 
that beamed in her countenance, begged me to step 
into the next room and take something before I went 
out in the cold,—a proposal whicly lay not in my 
nature to deny. Indignant at the airy prospect I 
saw before me, I set to, and, in atrice, despatched 
the whole meal intended for eleven persons,—fish, flesh, 
fowl, pastry,—to the sprigs of garnishing parsley, and 
the last fearful custard that quaked upon the board. 
I need not describe the consternation’ when, in due 
time, the dowagers adjourned from their cards. Where 
was their supper?—and the servant's answer, Mr 
had eatit all: That freak, however, jested 
me out/of a good three hundred pounds a-year, which 
Tafterwards was informed, for a certainty, the old 
lady meant to leave me. 


— 


SINGULAR RHECHPTION OF A 
CHALLENGE. 


" ‘Tux practice of duclling (like all appeals. to the 


animal instead of the intellectual part of us) appears 
going out of fashion, and various are the modes by 
which challenges are evaded or repulsed. It is a 
delicate point, and requires some address to manage 
it with credit, Bruce, the traveller, once experienced 
a singular baulk to-his belligerent intentions. 

The “ Lord of Geesti” (his Abyssinian title) was 


a tall fellow, both in body and mind, and we may 


gather from his own narrative, that he was of a 
domineering disposition. This was natural. He 
was taller and. stronger than is common with men, 
sanguine, successful in his enterprises, much admired, 
almost as much (and we believe most unjustly) con- 


_demned and ridiculed ; he possessed great acuteness, 


surprising energy, and but little reflection. Such is 


features of his face were elegantly” formed. The 
general tone of his voice was loud, strong, and rather 
harsh on particular occasions; when dictating to an 
amanuensis, his articulation was sémewhat careless 
and indistinct. His walk was stately, and) his’ air 
noble and commanding. He was attentive to his 
dress, and had a particular art of wearing that of 
the nations through which he passed in an easy and 
graceful. manner, to which he was indebted: for 
part of his good reception, especially in Abyssinia.” 

An Italian gentleman, the Marquis di Accoramboni, 
had. married.a Seotch lady whom Bruce: considered 
as engaged ‘to himself. The Marquis protested he 


‘was ignorant of any such engagement, but refused 


to say so in writing; so Bruce challenged him. 
The challenge is singular for its length and grandilo- 
quence. The.answer to it puzzles ‘conjecture ; we 
cannot guess whether the Italian is afraid; indiffer- 
ent, or sarcastic. Most probably he had a national 
regard for his safety, and an equally national sense-of 
the ridiculous ; and so his letter is a salvo for himself 
and a. quiz upon Bruce. He apologizes, and makes 
his bow with a grimace of exaggerated deference 
to Bruce’s: regal bearing. We have retranslated the 
answer from the Italian, preserving the original 


‘idiom as much as possible, to convey a better idea 


of its spirit and/peculiarity :— 
THE CHALLENGE. 
Str,—Not my heart, but the entreaties of my 
friends, made me offer you the alternative by the 
Abbé Grant. It was not for such satisfaction, that, 


sick and] covered with wounds, I haye traversed so 
much Jand and sea to find you. 


’ An innocent man employed in the service of my 
country—without proyocation or injury from me, 
you have deprived me of my honour, by violating all 
the most sacred rights before God and man ; and. you 
now refuse, to commit to writing what you so will- 
ingly confess in words. A man of honour and inno- 
cence, Marguiso, knows no such shifts as these; 
and it will be well for one of us to-day, if you had 
been as scrupulous in doing an injury as you are in 
repairing it. 
I am your equal, Marquis, in every resp 

God alone can do me justice for the inju ich 
you have done me. Full of innocence, and a 
clear-conscience, I commit my revenge to him, and 
draw my sword against you with confidence, inspired 
by the reflection of having done my duty, and by 
a sense of the injustice and violence which I have 
suffered from ‘you without any reason, 


At half-past nine, (French reckoning,) I come to. 
your gate in my carriage; if it does not please you, 
let your own be ready ; and let us go together to de- 
termine which is the more easy, to injure a man in 
his absence, or to defend it when he is present, 


THE ANSWER. 

Stenor Cavatien,— When the marriage with Mad. 
M., now my wife, was in treaty, I was never told 
that]there was a preventive promise to your Lord- 
ship, otherwise the affair would not Have been so 
concluded. 

In regard to your Lordship’s person;—on my 
honour I have in no manner spoken of it, your per- 
son not being known to me. So, if I can serve you, 
command me; and, with the most profound respect, 


I sign myself, 
Your Lordship’s 


Most humble and obliged servant, 
Fuurro Accoramsont. 
Al Signor Janne Bruce. 


—— 


A Recipe for a Fit of the Gout.—Posidonius dis- 
coursing’in. Pompey’s. presence .was. surprised with 


is: a violent fit of the gout; which in spite of its impor- 


tunity he concealed, pursuing his discourse without 
avy look oraction to confessit.. Pray tell me what new 
remedies had this philosopher found against its pain? 
what sear-cloths, what unguents against this gout ?— 
only the knowledge of things, and the resolution of 
his mind.— Du Vaiz. ; 


CHARLES LAMB: 


‘Sccu of our readers as have seen the following pas- 
Sages in the Atheneum, will pardon, for friendship’s 


sake, our repetition of them in this Journal. We 
wish that the Loxnow Journat should contain what- 
ever has been said, in any quarters, calculated to do 
honour to our excellent friend, and to increase the 
desire of the reading public to become acquainted 
with him. ‘ ; , ’ 

“We sit down, with unfeigned, pain, to put upon 
record the death of one of our most distinguished 
friends. Charles Lamb is dead! ‘The fine-hearted 
Elia—the masterly critie—the quaint, touching, 
subtle humorist has left us. ‘This time, we sigh to 
say it, his departure is, indeed, no fiction. He is 
gone; and with him are gone a world of grave and 
noble thoughts, innocent jests, delicate fancies. Never 
again will he ‘set the table in a roar ’—neyer again 
lift us out of the dull common-plaees of life by his 
new and pleasant speculations ! 

“Tf ever tere was a man in whom ‘the elements’ 
were delightfully, although strangely mixed—in 
whom the minor foibles and finer virtues of our 
nature were bound up together, intimately—inex- 
tricably, it was surely he. They were deep-rooted, 
and twined together, beyond all chance of separation. 
Yet these foibles were, for the most part, so small, 
and were grafted so curiously upon a strong, original 
mind, that we would scarcely have desired them 
away. They’ were a sort of fret-work, which let in 
light, and showed the form and order of his charac= 
ter. «We knew him, Horatio\—and’ having known 
him, it seems idle to say how truly and deeply we 
deplore his Joss. Who, in truth,. that had been his 
intimate, could speak of him but with affection and 
reverence? His prejudices, which were rather hu- 
mours than grave opinions,—his weaknesses, which 
never hurt one human being except himself—may 
sometimes have been talked of—by strangers. But it 
was the pride of his friends, that they had opportu- 
nities of seeing deeper into his heart, and could feel 
and avouch for his many virtues. As a man, he was 
gentle—sincere—benevolent—modest—charitable to- 
wards others—beyond most men. In the large sense 
of the word, he was eminently ‘humane.’ 

“Charles Lamb was born about the year 1774. 
His family were settled in Lincolnshire, as we learn 
by his reference to the ‘family name’ in a pretty 
sonnet. 


‘ Perhaps some shepherd on Lincolnian plains, 
In manners guileless as his own. sweet flocks, 
Received thee first, amid the merry mocks, 
And arch allusions of his fellow’ swains,’ 


“In 1782, being then about eight years of age, 
he was sent to Christ’s Hospital, and remained 
there till 1789. He has left us his * Recollections’ 
of this place, in two charming papers, These are 
evidently "works of love; yet, being written with 
sincerity, as well as regard, they communicate to the 
reader. @ veneration for, the ancient school. One 
wishes, whilst reading them, to muse under the 
‘mouldering cloisters of the old Grey Friars’—to 
gaze on the large pictures of Lely and Verrio—to 
hold colloquy ‘with ‘the Grecians’; and, above all, 
there springs up within us a liking—a sympathy 
(something, between pity and admiration) for the 
poor Blue-coat: boy, toiling for college honours, or 
wandering homeless through the London streets, @ 
result, perhaps, of more moment to the author, than 
that of upholding the reputation of his favourite 
school. In his second paper, on this subject, and 
where he apostrophizes some of his contemporaries, 
the following passage has just met our eyes—‘ Come 
back into. memory, like as thou wert in the day- 
spring of ‘thy fancies, with hope like a fiery column 
before thee—the dark pillar not yet turned—Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge—logician, metaphysician, bard ’— 
It is thus that he invoked the most famous of his 
school companions—one whom he always held in 
close friendship, and who has died—how short a 
time!—before him. 

“Tt was not long after he quitted Christ's Hos- 
pital, we believe, that he obtained the situation of 
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clerk in the India House. Here he remained for 
many years—if we are to take him literally, thirty- 
six” years—rising gradually from a’small salary to a 
comfortable yearly stipend; until, in 1825, or there- 
abouts, he was pensioned off liberally (with ‘two 
thirds of my accustomed salary he says) by the 
Directors. 

«“ The paper in which he has made grateful men- 
tion of this, and in which he bids farewell to the 
‘stately House of Merchants,’ and to the partners 
of his toils— 

(Farewell, kind Chairmian, Iras, long farewell!) ~ 
should be hung up in the India House; to remind 
the merchants of one of their} generous deeds ; and 
to tell the young and repining clerk, that a man of 
rare genius once toiled (as he may do) thirty-six 
years within those walls. 


« During this period, he dwelt in various places; 
sometimes in London, sometimes in the suburbs. 
He had (amongst other residences) chambers in the 
Temple—lodgings in Russell street, Covent Garden 
(the first floor, over the shop now occupied by Mr 
Creed the bookseller)—a house at Islington, on the 
border of the New River—lodgings at Dalston (or 
Shacklewell)—at Enfield Chase—and, finally, at Ed- 
monton, where he died. 


“Mr Lamb had one brother (whom he lost ‘some 
years ago), and one sister; butZheZhad no other— 
certainly no other near relations. His brother, Mr 
John Lamb, of the South-Sea House, was consider- 
ably his senior. ‘You were figuring |in the career 
of manhood,’ he says, addressing his brother, , 


‘When I was yet a little"peevish boy.’ 


* «The reader may remember, that" it was this 
brother (otherwise James: Elia) who, upon seeing 
some Eton boys at play, gave vent to his forebodings 
in that memorable sentence, ‘ What a pity to think 
that these fine ingenuous lads in?a few years will all 
be changed into frivolous members of Parliament.’ 
His sister, between whom and our friend, there ex- 
isted a long, deep, and untiring affection—and who 
is worthy in every respect, to have been the sister 
of such a man—survives him. They lived together 
(being both single)—read together—thought to- 
gether, and crowned the natural tie that linked them 
to each other, with the truest friendship. He has 
written down her qualities—some of them at least— 
in a pleasant essay: she is the Bridget Elia of 
«Mackery End’; and she is the person, also, to 
whom one of his early sonnets is addressed, in which 
he reproaches himself for some little inequality of 
temper towards her— 


* If from my lips some angry accents fell, 
Peevish complaint, or harsh reproof unkind, 
’Twas but the error of a sickly mind.’ 


“ «Thou didst ever show’ to me (he proceeds) 
~tkindest affection, 


* Weeping my sorrows with me, who repay 
But ill the mighty debt of love I owe, 
Mary, to thee, my sister and my friend |’ 


‘ «Mr Lamb was the author of various works in prose 
and verse; viz. ‘ Specimens of the English Dra- 
matic Poets,’ 1808 ; ‘‘The Works of Charles Lamb,’ 
‘(2'vols.) 1818; * Elia, 1823; ‘The Last Essays of 
Blia,’ 1833; ‘The Adventures of Ulysses,’ and 
€ Tales from Shakspeare ;’ besides which, he made a 
“second gleaning from the Old English Dramatists, 
under the name of ‘ The Garrick Papers’ (published 
‘in Hone’s ‘ Every-Day Book’); assisted his sister 
Gn her beautiful little book, called ‘Mrs Leicester’s 
School;’-and favoured this Paper with a few of the 
later efforts, or rather sportings of his pen.* 

He died at Edmonton, on the 27th of December, in 
the sixty-first year of his age. He fell, accidentally, 
in the road, and having wounded his face considerably, 
an erysipelas ensued, which put a period to his 
valuable life.” 

* He wrote also some verses and theatrical criticisms in 
the ‘ Examiner,’ and, we believe, in the ‘Times,’ 
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FINE ARTS. 


Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, or Flower-Garden Dis- 
played. Curtis. No. I—XCV. 


Tue illustrations are carefully drawn, and give a just 
notion of the details of their originals; but from a 
great want of artistical effect, it would be very diffi- 
cult to form a true idea of the general appearance of 
the plants represented. The colouring is clear and 
lively, nay, of the kind, it is delicate, but by no means 
matches the originals ;+indeed the whole system of 
print-colouring is defective ; in some cases it is per- 
fectly ridiculous. What can be thought of a picture 
coloured by as many hands as there are colours in it ; 
where each colour has its‘ own painter, and the pic- 
ture passes from one to another to receive the tints 
that are to imitate the harmony, richness, and deli- 
cacy of nature. We laugh at the country that pro- 
duces a horn band composed of monotonous indi- 
viduals ;—a chromatic troop; a force amounting to 
two octaves, that fire off a melody in line ;—a band 
of sharp shooters practicing in a body; but what are 
we to think of a troop of artists, brush in hand, lay- 
ing on to one poor engraving, distributing their 
colours at word of command, furnishing coats of red 
or blue, or other colour, like army-clothiers,. which 
must do, fit or no fit. An invention that would super- 
sede the ordinary method of colouring each print by 
hand would be most welcome ; some plan by which 
colours could be multiplied in their proper places and 
degrees; like the different tones of an engraving. 
At present, coloured engravings are in the same 
predicament that books were formerly ; each copy is 
made by hand, as manuscripts were before the inven- 
tion of printing. 

We have said the system was to blame for this. 
While it lasts, therefore, we must judge of coloured 
prints according to their comparative, rather than 
their intrinsic, merits. The chief use to which they 
can be put is, to more decidedly enable a reader to 
identify the original of a verbal description. To this 
end they must be at least generally correct. Such 
the plates before us seem to be, due allowance being 
made for the deficiencies to which we have adverted ; 

e colours are brighter and cleaner than we 
ly get in such publications. 


Chaucer's Canterbury Pilgrims. By Charles Cow- 
den Clarke. Effingham Wilson. 
Parterre, Nos. 1—V. Effingham Wilson. 


Cuaucer unillustrated by pictures would have been 
a sad business; and Mr Clarke has too much good 
taste and gusto to have committed so cold-hearted a 
blunder. So here we have the ‘ Canterbury Pilgrims,’ 
and their various imaginings shadowed forth in 
goodly figures by the pleasant hand of Mr Samuel 
Williams, who handles his wooden blocks with all 
the love and pride, and skilful practice, as if he were 
born of a hamadryad, and felt in every grain of the 
box-wood. A vile scratchiness deforms the neatness 
of most of the finer wood-cuts now-a-days, which 
makes us sometimes doubt their superiority over the 
blunt, rude, heavy-stroked, hard-lined, black-shadow- 
ed cuts of old. Freedom from either defect is very 
rare; but Mr Williams may truly boast, that no cuts 
of the day are clearer and neater than his, while they 
have all the vigor and freedom of the old style, with 
more depth and richness of tone than belongs to 
either. Mr Williams’s defects are, a certain manner. 
ism in the drawing,—a sort of exira-flow of line in 
the limbs,—oceasionally a degree of stiffness in the 
attitudes, and too great a neglect of the expression in 
the faces ; for even in designs as small as his, the ex- 
pression may be conveyed—though by the slightest 
touch. Of the pleasing effect, however, that may be 
produced in wood, Mr Williams's designs in the 
* Chaucer,’ and the numbers of the ‘ Parterre,’ are 
excellent specimens; he is less lavish of his lines, 
more varied in his shadows, his handling is simpler, 
and he produces a picture in better keeping than we 
often meet with among engravings of the kind. We 
have never seen a better bit of colour in wood than 
the black horse upon which Troilus is riding, nor a 
better effect of perspective than in the figures in th 
procession of the Pilgrims.” - : 


We must not omit to mention in fit terms of 
praise a very excellent engraving, by Scriven, at the 
beginning of the ‘ Canterbury Pilgrims,’ of the tradi- 
tional portrait of Chaucer. 


—. 
MUSIC. 


The Musical Library. No. X. Charles Knight. ? 
Turne is too great a portion of this month's part de- 
voted to that prosaic style of music which so 
delighted our forefathers of the glee order. The 
pieces, however, are good of their kind; there is the 
after dinner duet, ‘ Could a Man be Secure,’ the pretty 
glee, « Adieu tothe Village Delights,’ and a good ma- 
drigal, by Giacomo Gastoldi: we cannot, however, per- 
ceive any point of connection between the solid, 
heavy style of the madrigal, and the airy vivacity of 
Suckling’s words; it reminds us of the organist, who 
scandalised his rector by playing the people out of 
church to the tune of ‘ Cherry Ripe.’ Haydn's can- 
zonet, ‘The Wanderer,’ is inferior to his others. 
The bolero, by Piantanida, with a melody for the 
voice, is a charming, playful bit of frolic, gay and 
light-hearted ; it might be danced and sung by the 
tutelar fairy of a jessamine bower; we particularly 
like the pertinacious little runs backwards and for- 
wards on the words ‘Candore’ and < Fiore.’ The 
air, by Gluck, ‘ Non vi Turbate no,’ is worthy of its 
beautiful and heroic subject; it is sung by Alcestes, 
fand expresses her happiness in being allowed to die 
or her husband. | ‘ 


There is a Flower, a Ballad. By W. Bayley. % 
», Cooper, Aldridge. 

Nor strikingly original, but pleasing, and not diffi- 
cult. We could have wished that Mr Bayley had 
been more sparing of his turns; an ornament that 
cannot be too sparingly used, which ballad-singers 
seldom require prompting to introduce, from its ease. 
It is apt to become vulgar in the mouths of ordinary 
singers. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

In consequence of our new-year's arrangements, of 
the increase of original matter, and of the re-publica- 
tion of Mr Hazlitt’s Shakspeare criticisms (now out of 
print), various estimable Correspondents are requested 
to pardon us if we are compelled todelay the appearance 
of promised communications, perhaps, ultimately, to 
omit some of them. We do it with great unwilling 
ness, and would fain, if we could, publish some extra 
sheets, on purpose to gratify both them and ourselves: 
but we mentioned the other day that we foresaw we 
should have difficulties in doing as we wished in this 
respect; and obstacles crowd upon us. In future we 
shall take care how we make promises which it pains 
us not to keep,—far more, we trust, than those to 
whom they are made. 

Certain of our friends will feel, on various ac- 
counts, what exceptions are necessarily to be made 
in the above announcement,—J. W. D. for one (if 
he is the same who writes to us about Lord Bacon). 
His verses were »put nef in some such very safe 
place that we cannot find them after long ‘search, 
and must beg another copy,—which we reckon upon, 
for reasons which will be obvious to his delicacy. 
Respecting Bacon, he will see what we have felt 
ourselves obliged to say in our ‘ Week,’ heartil 
agreeing, as we do—for the most part, with his letter, 
and hoping to do what he desires. 

The signature to the Sonnet, published in our Jast 
aa Journal, should have been E. W., and not 
E. 

Our cordial Correspondent, One gr rar Mittion, 
is at liberty to keep the book he speaks of, till he 
and his have quite done with it,—to the 
year’s end, if they please. We owe this to others, 
being great keepers of books ourselves, as some other 
Correspondents have too much reason to know: but 
the volumes are safe with us, as they shall see. 

By a mistake, the Supplements were omitted in 
the Index or list of Contents to our first year's 
volume. The omission will be supplied at the end 
of the second, 
—EECIIIIIeeCOCOCOeeee 
Loxvon: Published by H. Hooper, Pall Mall East, and 

supplied to Country Agents by C. Knic ut, Ludgate-street. 
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ICH,-WITH POBTS UPON IT. 

Ir is related of an Emperor of Morocco, that some 
unfortunate traveller having thought to get into his 
good graces by telling him of the wonders of other 
countries, and exciting, as he proceeded, more and more 
incredulity in the imperial mind, finished, as he 
imagined, his delightful climax of novelties, by telling 
him, that in his native land, at certain seasons of the 
year, people could walk and run, upon the water; 
upon which such indignation seized his majesty, 
that, exclaiming, “Such a liar as this is not fit to 
live!” he whipped off the poor man’s head with his 
scymitar. 

It is a pity that some half dozen captives had not 
been present, from other northern regions, to give 
the monarch’s perplexity a more salutary turn, by 
testifying to similar phenomena; as, how you drove 
your chariot over the water,how lumps of water came 
rolling down-hill like rocks; and how you ‘chopped, 
not only your stone-hard meat, but your stone-hard 
drink,—holding a pound of water between pincers, 
and pelting a fellow with a gill of brandy instead of a 
_ stone. For such things are in Russia and Tartary ; 
_ where, furthermore, a‘man shall have half a” yard} of 
water for his beard; throw a liquid up in the air, and 
atch it asubstance; and be employed in building 
houses made of water, for empresses to sit in and take 
supper. Catherine the Second had one. 


« Tt was a miracle of rare device, 
A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice ;” 


thus realizing Mr Coleridge's poetical description of 
the palace of Kubla Khan. 

Y “Many a natural phenomenon is as poetical as this, 
and adjusts itself into as imaginative shapes and 
lights. Fancy the meeting an island-mountain of 
‘green or blue ice, in a sunny sea, moving southwards, 
and shedding fountains from its sparkling sides! The 
_ poet has described the icicle, 


* Quietly shining to the quiet moon: ” 


But the icicle (so to speak) described itself first to 
the poet. Water, when it begins to freeze, makes 
erystals of itself; the snow is all stars or feathers, or 
‘takes the shape of flowers upon your window; and 
the extreme of solemn grandeur as well as of fairy 
- elegance is to be found in the operations of frost. In 
gulfs of petrified billows are formed in 
hole vallies by the descent of ice from the moun- 
its alternate thawing and freezing, and the 
try of the wind. You stand upon a erag, and 
we you wastes of icy solitude, looking like an 
n-struck in the midst of its fury, and fixed 
. Not another sight is to be seen, but the 
ghastly white mountains that surround it;—not a 
( ) be heard, but of under-currents of water 
way, or the thunders of falling ice-crags, 
naps, the scream of an eagle, *Tis as if you 
- of C. & W. REYNELL, Little Pulteney-street. | 
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saw the world before heat moved it,—the rough ma- 
terials of the masonry of creation. 


“ Far, far above, piercing the infinite sky, * 
Mont Blanc appears, still, snowy, and serene— 
“Its subject-mountains their unearthly forms 
~ Pile round it, ice and rock; broad vales between | 
Of frozen floods, unfathomable deeps,” 
Blue as the overhanging heay’n, that spread 
And wind among the accumulated steeps; * 
A desart, peopled by the storms alone.” 
Surrter. 


On the other hand, what is more prettily beautiful 
than the snow above mentioned, or the hoar-frost 


upon the boughs of a tree, like the locks of Spenser’s 
old man, 


_ 


(“ As hoary frost with spangles doth attire 
The mossy branches of an oak half dead,”) 


or the spectacle (in the verses quoted below) of a 
Northern garden, 

“ Where through the ice the crimson berries glow.” 
' Our winters of late have been very mild; and 
most desirable is it, for the poor’s sake, that they 
should continue so, if the physical good of the 
creation will allow it. But when frost and ice come, 
we must make the best of them ; and Nature, in her 
apparently severest operations, never works without 
some visible mixture of good, as well as a great deal 
of beauty (itself a good). Cold weather counteracts 
worse evils: the very petrifaction of the water fur- 
nishes a new ground for sport and pastime. Then 
in every street the little boys find a gliding pleasure, 
and the sheet of ice in the pond or river spreads a 
joyous floor for skaiters. We touched upon this the 


other day in a “ Now ;” but now we have the satis- _ 


faction of being able to quote some fine verses of 
Mr Wordsworth’s on the subject, which we hap- 


pened not to have by us at the moment. They are 


taken from a new edition of Mr Hine’s judicious 
and valuable ‘Selections’ from that fine poet, just 
published by; Mr Moxon. They ‘are the more in- 
teresting, inasmuch as they show Mr Wordsworth 
to be a skaiter himself,—no mean reason for his 
being able to write so vigorously. 


. “ SKAITING. 

—In the frosty season, when the sun '* 
Was set, and, visible for many a mile, 
The cottage windows through the twilight blazed, 
T heeded not the summons :—happy time ~ 
It was indeed for all of us; for me: 
It was a time of rapture !—clear and loud 
The village clock toll’d six—I wheel’d about, 
Proud and exulting like an untired horse, 
That cares not for his home.— All shod with 

steel, 
We hiss’d along the polish’d ice in games 
Confederate, imitative of the chase 
And woodland pleasures,—the resounding horn, 
The pack loud bellowing, and the hunted hare, 
So through the darkness and the cold we flew, 
And not a voice was idle; with the din 2 
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Meanwhile the precipices rang aloud. 

The leafless trees and every icy crag 

Tinkled like iron, while the distant hills 

Into the tumult sent an alien sound 

Of melancholy, not unnoticed, while the stars 
Eastward were sparkling clear, and in the West 
The orange sky of evening died away. 

Not seldom from the uproar I retired 

Into a silent bay,—or sportively 


Glanced sideways, leaving the tumultuous 
throng 


To cut across the reflex of a star, ~ 
Image, that, flying still before me, gleam'd 
Upon the glassy plain ; and oftentimes, 
When we had given our bodies to the wind, 
And all the shadowy banks on either side 
Came sweeping through the darkness, spinning 
still 
The rapid line of motion, then at once 
Have I, reclining back upon my heels, 
Stopp'd short ; yet still the solitary cliffs 
Wheel’d by me—even as if the earth had roll'd 
With visible motion her diurnal round ! 
Behind me did they stretch in solemn train, 
Feebler and feebler, and I stood and watch’d 
Till all was tranquil as a summer sea.” 


Better for great poets to write in this manner, 
and show Nature's kindliness in the midst of what 
might seem otherwise, than to do as Dante and 
Milton have done, and add the tortures of frost and 


ice to the horrors of superstition. Be never their 


names, however, mentioned without reverence. ‘The 
progress of things may have required at their hands 
what we can smile at now as a harmless terror of 
poetry. With what fine solid lines Milton always 
“builds ” his verse :— 


Beyond this flood * a frozen continent 
Lies dark and wild, beat with perpetual storms — 
Of whirlwind and dire hail, which on firm land * 
Thaws not, but gathers heap, and ruin seems 
Of ancient pile, or else deep snow and ice, 
A gulf profound, as that Serbonian bog 
Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old, 
Where armies’ whole have sunk.+ The parching air 
Burns frore, and cold performs the effect of fire. 
Thither, by harpy-footed furies hal’d, 
"At certain revolutions, all the damned 
Are brought, and feel by turns the bitter change ~ 
Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more fierce 
| From beds of raging fire, to starve in ice 
Their soft ethereal warmth, and there to pine * 
Immoveable, infixed, and frozen round, 
. Periods of time, thence hurried back to fire. $ ' ° 


oY 


* The river of Oblivion. 


+ Serbonis” says Hume (not the Historian, but the 
commentator on Milton), ‘* was a lake of 200 furlongs in 
length and 1000 in compass, between the ancient mountain 
Casius and Damiata, a city of Egypt, on one of the more 
eastern mouths of the Nile. It was surrounded on all sides 
by hills of loose sand, which, carried into the water by 
high winds, so thickened the lake, as not to be distinguished 
from patt of the continent, where whole armies have been 
swallowed up. Read ‘ Herodotus,’ lib. iii., and ‘ Lucan’s 
Pharsalia,’ viii. 539, &c. Todd's edition of ‘ Milton,” 
vol. ii. p. 47. 


{ We add another note or two from Mr Todd's « Milton,’ to 


. show what pleasant reading there’ is in these Variorum 
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We will take the taste of the bitter-eold barbarity 
of this passage out of the reader's heart by plunging 
him into the “warm South,” with its good-natured 
sunshine, where, when he has basked”enough in some 
noon of heat, vine-leaves, and brown laughing faces, 
so as to make the idea of cold pleasant to him again, 
and his eye turn wistfully to those snow-topped 
mountains yonder, cooling the blue burning air, 
let him refresh his wine with the Bacchus of the 
Italian poet Redi :— 

ICE NECESSARY TO WINE. 
‘Col topazio pigiato in Lamporecchio, 
_ Ch’.é famoso Castel per quel Masetto, 

A inghirlandar le tazze or m’ appareechio, 

Purché gelato sia, e sia puretto, 

Gelato, quale alla stagion del’ gielo 

Il pid freddo Aquilon fischia pel cielo. 

Cantinette, e cantimplore 

Stieno in pronto a tutte lore _ 

Con forbite bombolette 

Chiuse e strette tra le brine 

Delle nevi cristalline. 

Son le nevi il quinto elemento 

Che compongono il vero bevere : 

‘Ben é folle chi spera ricevere 

Senza nevi nel bere un contento: 

Venga pur la Vallombrosa 

Neve a josa ; 

Venga pur la ogni bicocea 

Neve in chiocca ; 

E voi, Satiri, lasciate 

Tante frottole, e tanti riboboli, 

E del ghiaccio mi portate 

Della grotta del Monte di Boboli. 

Con alti picchi 

Dé mazzapicchT 

Dirompetelo, 

Sgretolatelo, 

Infragnetelo, | 

Stritolatelo, 

Finché tutto si possa risolvere 

In minuta freddissima polvere, 

Che mi renda il ber pid fresco ~ 

Or ch’ io son mortoassetato. 

Bacco in. Toscana. 


You know Lamporecchio, the castle renowned 


"(For the gardener so dumb, whose works did 
abound ; 


_ There's a topaz they make there; pray let it go 


round. 


| Serve, serve me a dozen, 


editions, and to recommend them to more general atten- 
tion. A great poet cannot be too thoroughly studied :— 

« This circumstance of the damned suffering the extremes 
of heat and cold by turns, seems to be founded upon Job 
xxiv, 19, not as it is in the English translation, but in the 
vulgar Latin version, which Milton often used, ‘Ad nimium 
calorem transeat ab aquis nivium ; Let him pass to exces- 
sive heat from waters of snow.’ And so Jerome and other 
commentators understand it. The same punishments after 
death are mentioned by Shakspeare, ‘Measure for Mea- 
sure,’ act iii. sc. i— 

—“‘ and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice.’” 
—Bisuor Newton, 


“This circumstance of the damned’s feeling the fierce ex- 
tremes is alsoin Dante, ‘ Inferno,’ c. fii. 86. 
©P, vegno per menarvi all altra riva 
Nelle tenebreeterne, in caldo e’n giclo.’ 
(I come to lead thee to the other shore 
: Of the eternal heat and ice.) 
‘See ‘also the ‘ Purgatorio,’ c. iii, 31: So, in ‘Songs and 
Sonnets,’ by Lord Surrey, and others, 1587, fol. 83,— 
* The soules that lacked grace, 
Which lie in bitter pain, 
Are not in such a place 
As foolish folk do fayne: 
Tormented all with fire, 
And boyle in lead again— 
Then cast in frozen pits 
To frese there certain hours.’ 
And in ‘ Heywood’s Hierarchie of Angels,” 1635, p. 345 :-— 
« And suffer as they sinned, in wrath, in paines 
Of frosts, of fires, of furies, whips, and chains.’ 
In the preceding quotation from ‘ Surrey’s Songs and 
Sonnets, there is evidently a sneer at the monks, from 
whose legendary hell, according to Mr Wharton, the pun- 
shment by cold derives its origin.” —Topp. 


But let it be frozen ; 

Let it be frozen and finished with ice, 

And see that the ice be as virginly nice, 

‘As the coldest that whistles from wintery skies. 

Coolers and cellarets, crystal with snows, 

Should always hold bottles in ready repose. 

Snow is:good liquor’s fifth element ; 

_ No compound without it can give content : 
For weak is the brain, and I hereby scout it, 
That thinks in hot weather to drink without it. 
Bring me heaps from the Shady Valley,* : 

! Bring me’ heaps 
Of all that sleeps 
On every village hill and alley. 

Hold there, you satyrs, 
Your beard-shaking chatters, 
And bring me ice duly, and bring it me doubly, 
Out of the grotto of Monte di Boboli. 
With axes and pickaxes, 
Hammers and rammers, 
Thump it and hit it me, 
Crack it and crash it me, 
Hew it and split it me, 
Pound it and smash it me, 
Till the whole mass (for I’m dead-dry, I think) 
Turns toa cold, fit to freshen my drink. 
Bacchus in Tuscany. 


Ice is such a luxury in the South of Europe, and 
has become also such a necessity, that in some places 
a dearth of it is considered the next thing to a want 
of bread. To preach tortures of ice at Naples, would 
be the counterpart of the mistake of the worthy mis- 
sionary, who was warned how he said too much of 
the reverse kind of punishment to the Laplanders. 
Dante was a native of Florence, where they have 
winters hard enough ; and where, by the way, during 
its delightful summers, we have eaten, for a few pence, 
ice-cream ‘enough to fill three of our silver-costing 
glasses in England. They bring it you in goblets. 
The most refreshing beverage we ever drank, was a 
Florentine lemonade, made with fresh lemons (off 
the tree), sweetened with capillaire, and ‘floating 

But, if it were not for our subject, we ought to 

ese ummer reminiscences for next August. 
We conclude with a proper winter picture, painted 
by one who has been thought (ani is, compared 
with great ones) a very small poet, (Ambrose 
Philips), but who ‘had avein of truth in all he 
wrote, which would have obtained him ; more 
esteem in an age of poets, than it did in an age of 
wits. Good-natured Steele, however, discerned his 
merits ; and the poem before us, which Steele inserted 
in the “Tatler,” was admired by them all. It was 
too new in its localities, and too evidently drawn 
from nature, not to please them; and was, further- 
more, addressed to, and patronized by a wit—the Earl 
of Dorset. 
A NORTHERN WINTER, =| 
: Copenhagen, March 9, 1709. 
From frozen climes, and endless tracks of snow, 
From streams that northern winds forbid to flow, 
What present shall the Muse to Dorset bring, 
Or how so near the Pole attempt to sing? 
The hoary winter here conceals from sight 
All pleasing objects that to verse invite. 
The hills and dales, and the delightful woods, 
The flow’ry plains, and silver-streaming floods, 
By:snow disguised,.in bright confusion lie, 
And with one dazzling waste fatigue the eye. 
No gentle breathing breeze prepares the spring, 
Nor birds within the desert region sing. 
The ships unmov'd the boisterous winds defy 
While rattling chariots o'er the ocean fly, 
” The vast Leviathan wants room to play, 
And spout his waters in the face of day, 
The starving wolves along the main sea prowl, 
And to the moon in icy vailies howl. 
For many a shining league, the level-main 
‘Here spreads itself into a glassy plain: _ 
* Vallombrosa, which an Englishman may call Milton’s 
Vallombrosa. The convent is-as old as the time of Ariosto, 
who celebrates the monks for their hospitality. : 


There‘solid billows of enormous size, 
Alps of green ice, in wild disorder rise. 

And yet, but lately have I seen, ev'n here, 
The winter in a lovely dress appear. 
Ere yet the clouds let fall the treasur’dssnow, 
Or winds began through hazy skies to blow, 
Atvevening a keen eastern.breeze arose; 
And the descending rain unsully’d froze. 
Soon as the silent shades of night withdrew, 
The ruddy morn disclos'd at once to view 
The face of nature in a rich disguise, 
And brighten’d-every object to my eyes: 
For every shrub, and every blade of grass, 
And every pointed thorn seemed wrought in glass. 
In pearls and rubies rich the hawthorns show, 
The thick-sprung reeds the watery marshes yield 
Seem polish’d lances in a hostile field. 
The stag in limpid currents, with surprise, 
Sees crystal branches on his forehead rise. 
The spreading oak, the beech, and towering pine, 
Glazed over, in the freezing ether shine. 
That wave and glitter in the distant sun. 
When, if a sudden gust of wind arise, 
The brittle forest into atoms flies : 
The crackling wood beneath the tempest bends, 
And ina spangled shower the prospect ends ; 
Or, if a southern gale the region warm, 
And by degrees unbind the wintry charm, 
The traveller a miry country sees, 
And journeys sad beneath the dropping trees. 
Like some deluded peasant Merlin leads 
Thro’ fragrant bowers, and thro’ delicious meads ; 
While here enchanted gardens to him rise, 
And airy fabrics there attract his eyes, 
His wandering feet the magic paths pursue ; 
And while he thinks the fair illusion true, 
The trackless scenes disperse in fluid air, 
And woods, and wilds, and thorny ways appear: 
A tedious road the weary wretch returns, 


_ And as he goes, the transient vision mourns. 


— 


CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPHARE’S 
PLAYS. 
BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
NO. Ill,—-MACBETH. © 
(Concluded from last week. ) 

In speaking of the character of Lady Macbeth, we 
ought not to pass over Mrs Siddons’s manner of act- 
ing that part. We can conceive of nothing grander. 
It was something above nature. It seemed almost 
as if a being of a superior order had dropped from @ 
higher sphere to awe the world with the majesty of 
her appearance. Power was seated on her brow, 
passion emanated from her breast as from a shrine; 
she was tragedy personified. In coming on in ‘the 
sleeping-seene, her eyes were open, but their sense 
was shut. She was like a person bewildered and 
unconscious of what she did. Her lips moved invo- 
luntarily—all her gestures were involuntary and me- 
chanical, She glided on and off the stage like an 
apparition. ‘To have seen her in that character was 
an event in every one’s life, not to be forgotten. 

The dramatic beauty of the character of Duncan, 
which excites the respect and pity even of his mur- 
derers, has been often pointed out. It forms a pie- 
ture of itself An instance of the author’s power of 
giving a striking effect to a common reflection, by 
arte manner of introducing it, occurs in a speech of 

Duncan, complaining of his having been deceived in 
his opinion ‘of the Thane ‘of Cawdor, at the very 
moment that he is expressing the most unbounded 
confidence in the loyalty and services of Macbeth. 


* There is no art 

To find the mind's construction in the face : 
He was a gentleman, on whom I built 

An absolute trust. be 
Qworthiest cousin, (addressing himself to Macbeth) 
The sin of my ingratitude e’en now, br 
Was great upon me,” &c, 

z Another passage to show that Shakspeare lost 


| 
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a  ———— 


Sight of nothing that could.in any way give relief or 
heightening to his subject, is the conversation which 
takes place between Banquo and Fleance, immediately 
before the murder-scene of Duncan. 


“ Banquo. How goes the night, boy? 
Fleance. The moon is down: I have not heard 
the clock. 
Banquo. And she goes’down at twelve. 
|. Fleance. I take't, ‘tis later, Sir. 
‘ Banquo. Hold, take my sword. There's hus- 
bandry in heav'n, 
Their candles are all out.—. 
A heavy summons lies like lead upon me, 
And yet I would not sleep: Merciful Powers, 
Restrain in me the cursed thoughts that nature 
Gives way to in repose.” 


In like manner, a fine ideavis given of the gloomy 
coming on of evening, just as Banquo is going to be 
assassinated. 

_ “ Light thickens and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood.” 


. . 7 * 
« Now spurs the lated traveller apace 
To gain the timely inn.” 


Macbeth (generally speaking) is done upon a 
stronger and more systematic principle of contrast 
than any other of Shakspeare’s plays. It moves 
upon the verge of an abyss, and is a constant strug- 
gle between life and death. The action is desperate, 
and the re-action is dreadfal. It is a huddling toge- 
ther of fierce extremes, a war of opposite natures, 
which of them shall destroy the other. There is 
nothing but what has a violent end or violent begin- 
nings. The lights and’ shades are laid on with a 
determined hand; the transitions from triumph to 
despair, from the height of terror to the repose of 
death, are sudden and startling; every passion brings 
in its fellow-contrary, and the thoughts pitch and 
jostle against each other as in the dark. The whole 
play is an unruly chaos of strange and forbidden 
things, where the ground rocks under our feet. 
Shakspeare’s genitis here took its full swing, and 
trod upon the farthest bounds of nature and passion. 
This circumstance will account for the abruptness 
and violent antitheses of the style, the throes and 
labour which run through the expression, and from 
defects will turn them into beauties. “ So fair and 
foul a day I have not seen,” &e. “ Such welcome 
and unwelcome news together.” ‘“ Men's lives are 
like the flowers in their caps, dying or cre they 


{ sicken.” “Look like the innocent flower, but be 


the serpent under it.” The scene before the castle 
gate follows the appearance of the Witches on the 
heath, and is followed by a midnight murder; Duncan 
is cut off betimes by treason leagued with witchcraft ; 
and Macduff is ripped untimely from his mother’s 
womb to avenge his death. Macbeth, after the death 
of, Banquo, wishes for his presenee in extravagant 
terms, “ To him and all we thirst,” and, when his 
ghost appears, cries out, “Avaunt and quit my 
sight,” and being gone, he is “himself again.” 
Macbeth resolves to get rid of Macduff, that “he may 
sleep in spite of thunder ;” 3” and cheers his wife on 
the doubtful intelligence of Banquo'staking-off with 
the encouragement—“ Then be thon jocund : ere the 
‘bat has flown his cloistered flight; ere to black 
fecate’s summons the shard-born beetle has rung 
yawning peal, there shall be done—a deed of 
note.” In Lady Macbeth’s speech, “Had he 
‘not resembled my father as he slept, I had done ’t,” 
there is murder and filial piety together, and in 
him to fulfil his vengeance against the de- 
les ae” ae the blood neither 


of 


appointed hopes, by that bitter taunt, “ Why stands 
Macbeth thus amazedly 7” We might multiply such 
instances everywhere. 

The leading features in the character of Macbeth 
are striking enough, and they form what may be 
thought at first only’a bold, rude, Gothie outline. 
By comparing it with other characters of the same 
author, we shall perceive the absolute truth and 
identity which is observed in the midst of the giddy 
whirl and rapid career of events. Macbeth in Shak- 
speare no more loses his identity of character in ‘the 
fluctuations of fortune or the storm of passion, than 
Macbeth in himself would have lost the identity of 
his person. Thus he is as distinct a being from 
Richard III as it is possible to imagine, though these 
two characters in common hands, and indeed in the 
hands of any other poet, would have been a repeti- 
tion of the same general idea, more or less exagge- 
rated. For both are tyrants, usurpers, murderers, 
both aspiring and ambitious, both courageous, eruel, 
treacherous. But Richard is cruel from nature and 
constitution. Macbeth becomes so from accidental 
circumstances. Richard is from his birth deformed 
in body and mind, and naturally incapable of good. 
Macbeth is full of “the milk of human kindness,” is 
frank, sociable, generous. He is tempted to the 
commission of guilt by golden opportunities, by the 
instigations of his wife, and by prophetic warnings. 
Fate and metaphysical aid conspire against his virtue 
and his loyalty. Richard, on the contrary, needs no 
prompter, but wades through a series of crimes to 
the height of his ambition from the ungovernable 
violence of his temper and a reckless love of mis- 


,chief. He is never gay but in the prospect or in the 


success of his villanies: Macbeth is full of horror at 
the thoughts of the murder of Duncan, which he is 
with difficulty prevailed on to commit, and of re- 
morse after its perpetration. Richard has no mix- 
ture of common humanity in his composition, no 
regard to kindred or posterity, he owns no’ fellow- 
ship with others, he is “ himself alone.” Macbeth is 
not destitute of feelings of sympathy, is accessible to 
pity, is even made in some measure the dupe of his 
uxoriousness, ranks the loss,of friends, of the cordial 
love of his followers, and. of his good name, among 
the causes which have made him weary of life, and 
regrets that he has ever seized the crown by unjust 
means, since he cannot transmit it to his posterity— 


“For Banquo’s issue have I 'fil’d my mind— 
For them the gracious Dunean have I murther’d 
To make them kings, the seed of Banquo kings.” 


In the agitation of his thoughts, he envies those 
whom he has sent to peace. “ Duncan is in his 
grave ; after life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.”—It is 
true, he becomes more callous as he plunges deeper 
in guilt, “direness is thus rendered familiar to his 
slaughterous thoughts,” and he in the end antici- 
pates his wife in the boldness and bloodiness of his 
enterprises, while she, for want of the same stimulus 
of action, is’ “troubled with thick-coming fancies 
that rob her of her rest,” goes mad and dies. Mac- 
beth endeavours to escape from reflection on his 
crimes by repelling their consequences, and banishes 
remorse for the past by the meditation of future 
mischief. This is not the principle of Richard’s 
cruelty, which resembles the wanton malice of a 
fiend as much as the frailty of human passion. Mac- 
beth is goaded on to acts of violence and retaliation 
by necessity ; to Richard, blood is a pastime.—There 
are other decisive differences inherent in the two 
characters. Richard may be regarded as aman of 
the world, a plotting, hardened knave, ‘wholly re- 
gardless of everything but his own ends, and the 
means to secure them—Not so Macbeth. ~ The super- 
stitions of the age, the rude state of society, the 
local scenery and customs, all give a wildness and 
imaginary grandeur to his character. From the 
strangeness of the events that surround him, he is 
full of amazement and fear; and stands in doubt 
between the world of reality and the world of fancy. 
He sees sights not shown to mortal eye, and hears 
unearthly music. ‘All is tumult and disorder within 
and without his mind; his purposes recoil upon 
himself, are broken and disjointed ; he is the double 


thrall of his passions and his evil destiny. Richard 
isnot a character either of imagination or pathos, 
but of pure self-will. There is no conflict of oppo- 
site feelings in his breast. The apparitions which 
he sees only haunt him in his sleep; nor does he 
liye like Maebeth in a waking dream. Macbeth has 
considerable energy and manliness of character; but 
then he is “subject to all the skyey influences.” 
He is sure of nothing but the present moment. 
Richard in the busy turbulence of his projects never 
loses his self-possession, and makes use. of every cir- 
cumstance that happens as an_instrument of his long. 
reaching designs. In his last extremity ean we only 
regard him asa wild beast taken in the toils: we 
never intirely lose our concerns for Macbeth ; and he 
calls back all our sympathy by that fine close of 
thoughtful melancholy, 


« My way of life is fallen into the sear, 

The yellow leaf; and that which should accom~ 
pany old age, 

As honour, troops of friends, I must not look to 
have; 

But in their stead, curses not loud but deep, 

' Mouth-honour, breath, which the poor heart 
Would fain deny, and dare not.” 


We can conceive a common actor to play Richard 
tolerably well; we can conceive no one to play 
Maebeth properly, or to look like a man that had 
encountered the Weird Sisters. All the actors that 
we have ever seen, appear as if they had encountered 
them on the boards of Covent Garden or Drury 
Lane, but not on the heath at Forres, and as if they 
did not believe what they had seen.. The Witches of 
Macbeth indeed are ridiculous on the modern stage, 
and we doubt if the Furies of Aéschylus would be 
more respected. The progress of manners and 
knowledge has an influence on the stage, and will in 
time perhaps destroy both tragedy and comedy. 
Filch’s picking pockets in the Beggars’ Opera is not 
so good a jest as it used tobe: by the force of the 
police and of philosophy, Lillo’s murders and the 
ghosts in Shakspeare will become obsolete. At last, 
there will be nothing left, good nor bad, to be desired 
or dreaded, on the theatre or in real life. A ques- 
tion has been started with respect to the originality 
of Shakspeare’s Witches, which has been well an- 
swered by Mr Lamb in his notes to the ‘ Specimens 
of Early Dramatic Poetry :’ 


“ Though some resemblance may be traced between 
the charms in Macbeth, and the incantations in this 
play (the Witch of Middleton), which is supposed to 
have ‘preceded it, this coincidence will not detract 
much from the originality of Shakspeare. His 
Witches are distinguished from the Witches of Mid- 
dleton by essential differences, These are creatures 
to whom man or woman, plotting some dire mis- 
chief, might resort for occasional consultation. 
Those originate deeds of blood, and begin bad im- 
pulses to men. From the moment that their eyes 
first meet with Macbeth’s he is spell-bound. That 
meeting sways his destiny. He can never break the 
fascination. These Witches can hurt the body ; 
those have power over the soul.—Hecate in Middle- 
ton has a son, a low buffoon: the hags of Shakspeare 
have neither child of their own, nor seem to be 
descended from any parent. They are foul anoma- 
lies, of whom we know not whence they are sprung, 
nor ‘whether they have beginning or ending. As 
they are without human passions, so they seem to be 
without human relations. They come with thunder 
and lightning, and vanish to airy music. This is all 
we know of them.—Except Hecate, they have no 
names, which heightens their mysteriousness. The 
names, and some of the properties which Middleton 
has given to’ his hags, excite smiles. The Weird 
Sisters’ are serious things. Their presence cannot 
co-exist with mirth. But, in a lesser degree, the 
Witches of Middleton are fine creations. Their 
power too is, in some measure, over the mind. 
They raise jars, jealousies, asia, ——— seurf 
oer life.” 
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THE WEEK. 


Our present week is as barren of birth-days, as the 
last was otherwise. The date assigned to that of 
Ben Jonson in some of the ‘ Almanacs,’ is a mis- 
take. He was born, not on the 31st of January, but 
on the 11th of June. So say, at least, all the lives of 
him that we are acquainted with; some of them 
adding, that he has said so himself; though we can- 
not find where. Have the ‘ Almanacs’ got any 
ntelligence later than Chalmers? 

As severe weather is to be expected about this 
time (if we are to have any at all), we take the op- 
portunity of inserting the following pleasant verses 
which have been sent us by a Reader, and which we 
like for many reasons: first, because of their own 
merit; second, because of the Scottish dialect, which 
is an old favourite of ours, ever since we read ‘ Allan 
Ramsay’ (we really believe that archness and good 
sense never go so well together in a song, as when it 
is written in Scotch); third, because of their season- 
able and hearty logic; and fourth, because our Cor- 
respondent is candid enough to tell us they have been 
published before, though in a periodical not likely to 
have forestalled many of our English readers:— | __ 


A NEW POEM, 
IN THE SCOTTISH TONGUE, 
SHOWING HOW WINTER CALLED ON AN INHABITANT OF 
‘EDINBURGH, AND HOW THEY CONVERSED TOGETHER. 


Tue AUTHORS oF THE ‘ Opp VoLUME. 


I. 
Ag night as I sat in the gloaming, 
- Girning at wife and bairns gaen roaming, 
‘ ; About the town; 
- The storm howled on wi’ sie a din, 
I thought the house and a’ within, 
Was coming down. 


m1 
The hail it rattled on the roof, 
The blast came down the chimley mouth, 
Wi hideous roar, 
And, in its raving wild career, 
. Now here, now there, in front and rear, 
Dang wide the door. 
mm. 
“Oh! grously Winter! auld dour chiel, 
At your dread coming naught I feel 
t But dool and fear ; 
' Fell mower o’ the human race, 
I wish I might na see your face, 
This hunder year ! 


Iv. 
« What brings you here, auld gousty carle, © 
Making our banes wi’ aches to dirl, 
Drawing our tears? 
In sooth your reign we canna thole, 
Sae flee away to your North Pole, 
Amang your bears. 


v. 
« We hear there is an unco clatter, 
Ye've frozen every pipe o’ water, 
het A bonny pliskie ; 
And if we have na soon a thaw; 
- I would na wonder ane and a’ 
~ == Would take to whiskey.” - 


soe 


/ VL, 
I daunered up to shut the doar, 
For louder still the storm did roar, ‘ 
eo 0 When back I staggered ; 
As help’d in by a rushing blast, 
.The open door-way quick he passed, 
In Winter swaggered. 


vit. 
Frae his auld shouthers down did fa’ 
A mantle o’ the driven sna’, 
Like swan-down tippet, 
For perriwig he had a fog, 
Set jauntily upon his nob, 
And nicely clippet. | 


vit. 
Lang icicles hung frae his chin, 
His een were bleared, his mouth fa’en in, 
He looked fu’ wae; 
His nose was red, his cheeks were blue, 
His mottled legs o’ every hue, 
Were bare and blae. 


‘ ™. 
“ Gudeman,” said he, “as I gaed past, 


~ Your door was opened by a blast, 


Ay gangs beside me, 
And, oh! it gives me muckle pain, 
To hear my subjects flout my reign, 

And canna bide me. 


x. 
« Ye're just ane o’ the senseless pack, 
Misca’s me sair behint my back, 

Black be their fa’! 
Sae I've, to vindicate my fame, 


" And clear frae spot my blemish’d name, 


Gi’en you a ca’,” 


xi. 

Thinks I, I maun the earle fleech, 

For weel, gude certie, can he preach, 
The cunning body ; 

Says I, “auld sir, just take a waff 


_, O” that ‘gude fire, we'll hae a laugh 


Ower a drap toddy.” 


xi. 


~  Gudeman,” said he, wi tone sae snell, 


« Think not with such as you I'll mell, 
Or drain a tumbler, 


* Until I’ve shown baith far and wide, 


That ye deserve a weel-pay’d hide, 
Ye senseless grumbler. _ 


xm. 
« Wi friendly hand and tender care, 


. I send my storms to clear the air, 


And raging flood ; 
To wisest purposes they tend, 
And may you find that in the end, 
They’re for your good. 


xiv. 
«“T mind, alas! the days of old, 
When men were hardy, brave, and bold, 
Nor feared my rigour, 
Who would o’ snaw their pillow make, 
Nor ever think to grane or quake, 
So strong their vigour 


4 


x¥, 
« But now, ye are a feckless race, 
There's hardly ane can ’bide my face, 
Though happ'd wi’ elaise ; 
Ye are unlike these men of might, 
Whose arms were powerful in the fight. 
Ay,! these were days. 


xVL. 
«“T mind me oft how blythe and sweet, 
The leddies fear'd na me to meet _ 
On causeway’s crown ; 
Wi’ wee made cloaks, and elbows bare, 
Sik mittens on their arms sae fair, 
And scrimpit gown. 


XVII. 
« But now the misses look sae gaucy, 
As they sail by wi’ air sae saucy, 
Smoor’d to the nose ; 
Wi’ boas, tippets, cloaks, and muffs, 
Lang veils, and nicely crimpit ruffs, 
' And Shetland hose, 


XVII. 
« Poets and lovers make a frais2 


. About the Summer’s golden days, _ 


: And sunny bowers; 
And haver about buzzing bees, 
And meadows green, and waving trees, ' 
And blushing flowers, 


XIX. 
“ But certie they would look gay queer, 
Were Sol to rule through a’ the year, 
Their skins to roast ; 
They'd glad exchange their bees, and bowers, 
Their shrubs, and plants, and fragrant flowers, “J 
For clinking frost. 


xx. 
“ Suppose, gudeman, I took the gee, 
And no set foot ayont the sea, 
Whare a’ your joys? 
Ay, whare would be your skaiting, curling, * 
Your sliding, snawba’s, and your hurling, 
And heartsome plays? 


XXI. 
“From Arthur's Seat, I oft did watch, 
To see the merry curling match ; 
Aft at their dinners 
I've seen the round of beef and greens 
Encircled by a band of friends, 
Losers and winners. 


XXII. 
“ And whiles, upon the Calton Hill 
I lang hae stood, and laughed my fill, 
Till shook my shanks, 
To see the school-boys at their plays, 
And far ower scant my langest days 
For a’ their pranks.” *~ 


xx. 
Auld Winter, brimming wi’ vexation, 
Was here cut short in his narration, 
For sic a din 
Got up—a perfect hobbleshew, 
For wife and weans, a merry crew, 
Came thronging in. 


XXIV. 
Cauld Winter would nae langer sit. 
* Certie,” said he, “ it’s time to flit ; 
My loudest blast 
Is naething to a woman’s tongue.” 
And, saying this, awa’ he flung, 
And out he past. 


—_ 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFH. 
NO. LV.—A ‘PRIVATE GENTLEMAN OBSTINATELY RESISTS 
BEING MADE A KING. 


We take this narrative of one of Lucien Bonaparte’s 
throne-refusing encounters with his brother, from the 
Memoirs of Madame d'Abrantes,’ who said she 
had heard corresponding statements of it from two 
quarters, both in perfect accordance. That such 
passages, sometime or other, must have taken place 
‘between the brothers, is clear enough; and the core 
of the romance remains unquestionable,—viz. that 
Lucien did prefer his independence and his poetry 
to a'crown,—with what judgment we have all seen 
by the event! His romance turned out to be the 
highest proof of his good sense. His world of books 


‘contained, after all, a larger and nobler world than 


Napoleon could hope to conquer ; and there, among 
his treasures, he is found still ruling his magical do- 
main of fancy and domestic peace, while the soldier 
is in his narrow grave. 

«“ We were informed one morning that the Empe- 
ror had set out at four o’clock on a journey, the 
object and destination of which were alike impene- 
trable. Yet Italy was the only direction which he 
could have taken, and, in fact, the principal, though 
latent, motive of this journey was a reconciliation 
with Lucien. The Emperor was at length convinced, 


“or rather he had never doubted, that, of all his 


brothers, Lucien alone could understand and act in 
‘concert with him. But Lucien was far from con- 
descending, and the Emperor, who knew his charac- 
ter, was resolved himself to see and converse with 
him ; the brothers consequently gave each other the 
meeting at Mantua. 


Lucien arrived about nine at night ina travelling 
carriage with M. Boyer, cousin-german of his first 
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wife, and the Count de Chatellon, a friend who re- 
sided with him. 

‘Do not putup; I shall probably return to night,’ 
said Lucien, as he alighted to join his brother. 

I have heard the particulars of this extraordinary 
interview from two quarters, both in perfect accord- 
ance. 

Napoleon was walking in a long gallery with 
Prince Eugene, Murat, and Marshal Duroc. He 
advanced to meet his brother, and held out his hand 
with every appearance of cordiality. Lucien was 
affected. He had not seen the Emperor since the 

. day of Austerlitz ; and, far from being jealous of the 
resplendent blaze of his brother's glory, as it now pas- 
sed before his mental vision, his noble heart heaved 
with tumultuous joy. For some moments he was 

; incapable of speaking. At length having expressed 
to Napoleon his pleasure in this meeting, the Empe- 
ror made a signal, and the rest of the party withdrew. 

‘Well, Lucien,’ said Napoleon; ‘ what are your 
projects? Will you at last go hand in hand with 
me?” 

Lucien regarded him with astonishment, for 
inquiries about his projects addressed to him who 
never indulged in any, appeared most strange. 

«I form no_ projects,’ replied he at length. ‘ As 
for going hand in hand with your Majesty, what am 
I to understand by it ?” 

_An.immense map of Europe lay rolled up ona 
table before them; the Emperor seized it by one 
hand, and throwing it open with a graceful action, 
said to Lucien,— 

* Choose any kingdom you please, and I pledge 
you my word, as a brother and an Emperor, to give 
it you, and to maintain you in it—for I now ride 
over the head of every king in Europe. Do you un- 
derstand me?’ 

He stopped, and looked expressively at Lucien. 

‘Lucien, you may share with me that sway which 
I exercise over inferior minds; you have only to 
pursue the course that I shall open to you, for the 
establishment and maintenance of my system, the 
happiest and most magnificent ever conceived by 
man; but to insure its execution I must be seconded, 
and I ean only be seconded by my own family: of 
all my brothers, only yourself and Joseph can effi- 
ciently serve me. Louis is an obstinate fool, and 
Jerome a mere child without capacity, |My hopes, 
then, rest chiefly in you; will you realize them?’ 

‘Before this explanation is carried further, I 
ought to advertize you,’ said Lucien, ‘that I am not 
changed ; my principles are still the same as in 1799 
and 1803. What I was on my curule chair on the 
‘18th “Brumaire, I am at this moment beside the 
Emperor Napoleon. Now, brother, it is for you to 

eonsider how you will proceed.’ 

‘You talk absurdly,’ said Napoleon, shrugging 
his shoulders. ‘ New times should give a new direc- 
tion to the ideas. You have chosen a proper oppor- 
‘tunity, truly, to come here and rave of your Utopian 
republic! You must embrace my system, I tell you; 
follow my path, and to-morrow I make you the chief 
ofa great people. I acknowledge your wife as my 
sister. I crown her as wellas you. I make you 
the greatest man in ‘Europe next to myself, and I 
restore you my intire friendship, my brother ;’ added 
hhe, lowering the emphatic tone in which he hadj just 
+ uttered the preceding sentences, to that soft and 

ing accent I have never heard but from his 

“lips, and which makes the heart vibrate to its mellow 
“and powerful chords. This man was altogether 
seducing. Lucien loved bim,—he started as he lis- 
7 boned and grew pale. 
do not sell myself, said he, in an sightated 
’ > . “* Hear me, my brother, listen to me; for 
this is an important hour to both of us. I will never 
If you give me.a kingdom, I must 
: to my own notions, and, above all, 


If cannot desire to find in yourb ra pliant 
who for a few soft words would sell you 


the blood of his children ; for a people, after all, is 
but one large family, whose head will be held res- 
ponsible by the King of Kings for the welfare of all 
its members.’ 

The Emperor frowned, and his whole aspect pro- 
claimed extreme dissatisfaction. 

‘Why then, come to me?’ said he at last, angrily ; 
* for if you are obstinate, so am I, and you know it; 
at least as obstinate as you can be. Humph! Re- 
public! You are no more thinking of that than Iam ; 
and besides, what should you desire it for? You 
are like Joseph, who bethought himself the other day 
of writing me an inconceivable letter, coolly desiring I 
would allow him to enter upon kingly duties, Truly 
nothing more would be wanting than the re-esta- 
blishment of the papal tribute.’ 

And shrugging his shoulders, he smiled contempt- 
uously. 

«And why not,’ ‘said Lucien, ‘if it conduced to 
the national interests? It is an. absurdity, I grant; 
but, if it was beneficial to Naples, Joseph would be 
quite right in insisting upon it.’ 

A variety of motions rapidly succeeded each 
other on Napoleon’s countenance. He paced the 
gallery with a hurried step, repeating in an accent 
that evinced strong internal perturbation, ‘ Always 
the same! always the same!’ Then turning sud- 
denly to his brother, and stamping on the marble 
floor, he exclaimed with a thundering voice,— 

«But once more, sir, why then did you come to 
meet me? Why these endless contentions? You 
ought to obey me as your father, the head of your 
family ; and, by heavens, you shall do as I please.’ 

Lucien was now growing warm, and all the dis- 
cretion he had summoned to his aid was beginning 
to evaporate. 

‘I am no subject of yours,’ cried he, in his turn, 
‘and if you think to impose your iron yoke upon me, 
you are mistaken; never will [ bow my head to it ; 
and remember—hearken to my words, remember 
what I once told you at Malmaison.’ 


A long, alarming, almost sinister silence suc- 
ceeded this bust of generous indignation. The 
two brothers faced each other, and were separated 
only by the table on which lay that Europe, the 
sport of Napoleon's infatuated ambition. He was 
very pale, his lips compressed, the almost livid com- 
plexion of his cheek revealing the tempest within, 
and his eyes darting glances of fury at Lucien, whose 
noble countenance must have shown to great advan- 
tage in this stormy interview, which was to decide 
his future fate; nor his alone, but perhaps that of 
Europe, for who shall conjecture what might have 
happened, had this really superior man been king of 
Spain, of Prussia, or of Poland. The Emperor was 
the first to break silence; he had mastered his pas- 
sion, and addressed his brother with calmness ; 

* You will reflect on what I have told you, Lucien; 
night brings counsel. To-morrow I hope to find 
you more reasonable, as to the interests of Europe 
at least, if not your own. Good bye, and good night 
to you, my brother.’ 

He held out his hand. Lucien, whose heart was 
susceptible to every kindly impression, and whose 
reflections at that moment were of a nature power- 
fully to awaken them, took his brother’s offered hand, 
and grasped it affectionately between both of his as 
he reiterated ‘ Good bye, and a good night to you, 
my brother— Adieu.’ 

‘ Till to-morrow !’ said the Emperor. 

Lucien shook his head, and would have spoken; 
but was unable; then opening the door, he rushed 
from the apartment, re-ascended the carriage, where 
his_ friends awaited him, and immediately quitted 
Mantua. 

The brothers met no more till the hour of Napo- 
leon’s adversity. 

The scene at Malmaison, to which Lucien alluded 
in this interview, took place shortly before the em- 
pire was proclaimed, when Napoleon’s intentions 
were already known to his family, and disappointed 
in finding himself deceived in his calculations on 
making Lucien one of his powerful lieutenants, 
served to widen the breach which the latter’s mar- 
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riage had produced. Lucien who had hoped to see 
the happy days of the forum restored, and could now 
only look for those of Augustus, was vehement in 
his reproaches; accused the Emperor of being faith- 
less to him, and of violating his word; in short, the 
discussion ended in an open quarrel. 

«You are determined to destroy the republic? 
said the enraged Lucien ; ‘ well, assassinate her, then ; 
—mount your throne over her murdered remains 
and those of her children—but mark well what one 
of those children predicts: This empire, which you 
are erecting by force, and will maintain by violence, 
will be overthrown by violence and force, and you 
yourself will be crushed, thus !’ and seizing a screen 
from the mantel-piece, he crushed it impetuously in 
his hand, which trembled with rage. Then, as if 
still more distinctly to mark his resentment, he took 
out his watch dashed it on the ground, and stamped 
upon it with the heel of this boot: * Yes—crushied 
ground to powder, thus.’ 


—_ 


THE CAT BY THE FIRB, AND PIC- 
TURES IN ONE’S ROOM. 


To the Editor of the London Journal. 


My pear Mr Eprror,—As a constant and delighted 
reader of the Lonnon Jourwat, I can no longer resist 
the inclination I have hitherto felt to assure you how 
eagerly expected, and feastingly perused by me, are 
the admirable leading articles of your Journal. Do 
not think I am insensible to the value of former and 
more erudite papers, when’ I declare your ¢‘ Cat by 
the Fire, and ‘Put up a Picture in your Room,’ 
to be the two I love best. The former is a series of 
pictures itself—pictures of the best and dearest kind, 
of home, and English home-comforts and enjoyments. 
You will not lay aside your wonted kindliness to 
laugh at me for an old Tabby myself, when I confess 
that my eyes grew dim while reading your portraits 
of Pussy, for my rug has not now “a cat to it”—my 
old favourite is dead: he was given to me when he was 
akitten, and Za child as playful. Poor Tom! many 
a game of romps have we had together, and for many 
a meat-stealing, and pigeon-killing misdemeanour 
have I, by tears and entreaties, gained thy pardon! I 
and my cat were faithful companions for ten years; 
and now, “I could have better spared some nobler 
friend.” If busily engaged in writing, and neglectful 
of Pussy’s gentle hints for notice, he would leap on 
the table behind my desk, and sit, peeping over the 
lid, with a look of staid and important gravity worthy 
of Minerva’s owl, until espying a tempting feathered 
pen among the writing apparatus, after a few prepa 
ratory nods and aim-takings, bounce came my unruly 
companion among my scattered MSS., and with 
curving paw and frisking tail sent discomfited litera- 
ture to the right-about. My cat was a sagacious cat, 
a gentle, docile, affectionate cat, and the finest and 
handsomest cat in the parish. Oh! a thousand 
thanks for your ‘ Cat by the Fire!’ 

‘Put up a Picture in your Room.’ Now, my 
dear Mr Editor, if you could for one moment look 
into the “ sanctum” of your present Correspondent, 
a glance would prove how perfectly we coincide in 
opinion on this head. Yet am I no rich picture- 
collector, with money at the command of every covet~ 
ous feeling—no resident in an old Baronial mansion, 
with dozens of eourtier-ancestors looking out of their 
carved frames and elaborate big wigs. No; Iama 
poor, literature-loving artist, “in a small way,” whose 
(almost) only inducement to the profitable exercise 
of her own pencil, is the desire to possess transcripts 
of the glorious works of greater ones; and, in some 
instances, my own small proficiency has served me, 
when an opportunity offered, of copying in minia- 
ture a picture which pleased or interested me. Yet 
to your admirable remarks on the utility and luxury 
of “putting up pictures in one’s room,” do I owe 
much of the gratification my little studio now yields’ 
me. Being a great admirer of the beauty and grace’ 

of Lawrence's heads (though my present estimate of 
him as a great painter falls short of what it was), I 
have many of his * ir creations around me; but,"for 
the most part,st’par: ‘sof exciting thoughts or feel- 
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ings beyond themselves, and therefore have little inte- 
rest for “this present writing.” I made a copy of 
a lovely portrait of Henrietta~Maria, Queen of 
Charles the First, from the original by Lely. This 
recalls an eventful era of our history; and as I sel- 
dom find myself the worse for such contemplations, 
I see the advantage of having pictures in my room. 
Donna Maria of Portugal, after Lawrence, occupies 
a place corresponding to the fair Henrietta, and as 
representing the present, may also serve asa useful 
memorandum. Were I to touch upon politics, “ I 
could a tale unfold” of my triumphant return home 
one evening lately, with an engraving of “ The 
Durham” in my muff, which, in a few minutes after, 
secured bya frame of English heart of oak, was 
placed. above a bas-relief of Napoleon on horseback, 
the gift of a near and valued friend. If I would 
be. ideally delighted, I turn) and gaze on Hamlet 
—Lawrence’s Kemble-Hamlet —and, “ Alas, poor 
Yorick !” with all of that superb scene echoes in my 
ears; and with a graver tone, and thoughtful brow, 
I exclaim—* To this complexion we must come at 
last!”, Shakspeare. again—but how different! I 
love the wild poetic imaginings of the eccentric 
Fuseli, and here, in his ‘ Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,’ T have his Titania and Bottom, surrounded 
by» a host of merry elves frisking and frolicking 
and-whirling about. Oh “’tis amad sight!" (Did 
not somebody say this of a cat and valerian ?) 


Now, over my chiffonier (a pretty name enough 
for’a moyeable mahogany cupboard), is an oval 
frame, ‘divers times regilt and “done up” since first 
tenanted by ‘its now faded occupant, a group of 
flowers, worked in coloured silks on white satin—the 
production of my good mamma, when the paragon 
of little sempstresses at school. What a series of re- 
flections awake here! The schoolmaster had not 
then gone abroad (nor was he often found at home). 
The young ladies ‘of that day had no Lonvon 
Journats—no ‘ Penny Magazines’—no ‘ Lec- 
tures on Education,—though many fon cookery 
and curtseying,— and often has my good ‘mo- 
ther related to me how, when only seven years 
old, she walked the minuet de la cour with her 
dancing-master at “the annual ball, dressed in a 
frock covered with her own embroidery. Alas! for 
the young eyes of that day! But Iam almost for- 
getting my largest picture, and, indeed, the only 
painting in oil I now possess,—the old family pic- 
ture of my mamma, a pretty demure-looking dam- 
sel of eight, drawing a child's carriage, with one 
little brother in it, and another pushing behind. 
The painting is good, and as a memorandum of ¢os- 
tume alone it is interesting—but I remember so many 
oft-told tales of the time when this mighty work was 
done, that I'reverence my old picture. But to enu- 
merate al! the inhabitants of my study would occupy 
a small volume. I count ‘about forty pictures, 
many in handsome frames, some in plain frames, and 
afew without frames’ at all. Flowers, painted from 
nature by myself, recal the blue skies and bright 
days of summer, when the bees and butterflies came 
in at the open window, and, caressingly touching my 
fair models, seemed to approve the selection I had 
made. A copy in Indian ink of a)beautiful moon- 
light'sea-piece, (from an expensive mezzotint plate,) 
serves'as wslight memory of my favourite scene ; 


(Now am T not’ a famous di tiple of your school ?) 
But I have as yet no lands; and it is my favo- 
rite subject in painting, but my own. original efforts 
in that line do not go beyond a sketch of scenes I 


visit, though I succeed tolerably in etching them 


afterwards. I contemplate the acquisition of the two 
superb landscapes just published after Constable— 
are they not beautiful? And though most humble 
in the seale.of art, yet, to affection, how precious are 
the resemblances I have sueceeded in gaining of 
friends—some now far, far away—and some, at 
rest ! e 

Then my sanctum is crammed. with dlanjanphey 
of all a stuffed birds and shells, gifts 
from distant climes, and a modestly-stocked book+ 


ease, containing one treasure worth all the rest—a 
genuine copy of the first folio Shakspeare, untainted 
by Malone or his villanous whitewash. 

Now, dear Mr Editor, are you satisfied that the 
writer of this rambling, gossipping “long yarn,” is 
a fit and proper reader of the Loxpon Jovranat? In 
anxious expectation and reliance on the fulfilment 
of your promise anent being extremely brilliant and 
entertaining next year, with all the good old English 
wishing of this festive season, believe me, 

Dear Mr Editor, 
Your congenial and constant Reader, 
4 Lavra Latimer. 

December 24, 1834. 

—— 


EDUCATION OF THE 
CLASSES. 


[Conclusion of the Second Chapter of Mr Simpson's 

« Necessity of Popular Education as a National Object.’} 

CONTENTS : —FALSE MORALITY OF CLASSICS—BARBARISM 
OF THE ANCIENTS—SCIENTIPIC STUDIES—SCIENCE OF 
MAN; PHYSIOLOGICAL, MENTAL, AND MORAL, A BLANK 
IN EDUCATION. 


Bor this is not all that may be said on the head of 
the morality of the classics; there is another view of 
this topic deeply affecting the weal of society. Mo- 
rality is placed by the classical authors upon a false 
and anything but a Christian basis; and yet they are 
most strenuously advocated by the clergy, especially 
in England, as the most appropriate discipline for 
the youthful mind. This is evidently the result of 
the habit of not inquiring into the nature and con- 
sistency of long-established customs. As part of an 
education professedly Christian, admiration of the 
ancient heatliens is worked up almost to idolatry in 
the student: their natural selfishness and injustice, 
called patriotism, are positively recommended as the 
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. noblest objects of imitation ; the history of their mur- 


derous aggressive wars, rapine, and martial glory, is 

listened to with delight, and made in mimic essay, 
the pastime of the play-ground of every grammar- 
school; tlie sensuality and profligacy that defiles, 
sometimes with nameless abomination, the pages of 
the satirical and other poets, which, countenanced 
for a moment, would meet with and merit stoning 
by the populace, nay the immoralities of the mytho- 
logical pantheon itself, as a subjeet of study in a 
Christian country, have all, as stated exercises for 
our youth, afforded matter of amazement to those 
who perceive moral distinctions, and are accustomed 
to observe and think consistently. A different 
standard of morals, another rule of right and wrong, 
seems by habit to be applied to those privileged tribes 
of the ancient world, than is acknowledged, theore- 
tically at least, in regard to the modern; so that sen- 
suality, selfishness, injustice, rapacity, eruelty, and 
crime, are, in the first, not only passed over as of a 
different specific gravity from what they count for 
now-a-days, but are pressed upon the opening facul- 
ties as the constituents of moral grandeur and prac- 
tical yirtue! This essential barbarism recoils dread- 
fully on society: Christianity itself is overborne by a 
spurious morality imbibed from the ancient authors, 
and society continues selfish, sensual, and belligerent. 
It is high time that truth were looked in the face, 
and the world disabused of this superstition, which 
has too long survived the popish; when a higher 
moral education” shall have taken the bandage from 
our eyes, it will cease to raise a shout of wonder and 
scorn to predicate that, morally viewed, the Greeks 
and Romans were barbarians from the first to the 
last hour of their history, and that in their own bar- 
barism they were finally extinguished. It will tend 
to reconicile:the reader to this apparently bold thesis, 
if it should chance to be new to him, to distinguish 
between the admitted civilization, and the essential 
barbarism, of the ancients. These communities 
passed through many stages of social progress: ‘The 
human intellect never developed itself more brilliantly. 
In no age or nation have men of more splendid talents 
appeared—more gifted statesmen, more lofty orators, 
more graphic historians, more ingenious philosophers}, 


more consummate generals, more able lawyers, more 
sublime poets, more exquisite artists, and, considers, 
ing the state of physical science, more skilful mecha- 
nicians. Their cities were models of architectural, 
grace and symmetry; their ways and aqueducts were 
stupendous; their temples, their theatres, their pa» 
laces, have no parallels in modern times. Elegance 
and luxury were carried to their very acmé among 
them. The Roman armies were the most tremendous. 
engines of human power ever produced by human 
combination. The description given by Josephus, of 
the army which invaded Judea and destroyed Jerusa- 
lem, itnpresses us with the idea of the art-military 
improved to its ne plus ultra in discipline, - tactics, 
promptitude, and co-operation, as if it had been one 
complicated, yet simply and irresistibly acting ma- 
chine of iron and steel. We are accustomed to as~ 
sociate all that is graceful with Greece, and all that 
is powerful with Rome; we were early told that the 
world was refined by the one, and prostrated by the 
other; we were trained from boyhood almost to 
worship their books, and the very languages in which — 
they are written; we are familiar with venerable 
institutions and vast endowments in our own island, — 
for the study of these languages alone, while Greek 
and Roman wisdom, valour, patriotism, and virtue, 
have been to us as household words. It is time for 
us to try all this by another standard, and one which, 
had we been educated on right principles, we would _ 
have applied long ago. The barbarism of the an- 
cients may be summed up in a word,—CuristTiaAw 
MORALITY WAS UNKNowN IN Greece aNnD Rome, 
Mercy and justice did not form the foundation or the 
actuating principle of their institutions, their polity, 
or their private life. The virtue of their republics 
was mere self-exaltation, called patriotism, which was 
accompanied with gross injustice and ‘cruelty to all 
other nations; while a pampered appetite for mili- 
tary glory, and a systematic grasping ambition, pro- 
duced almost perpetual war for conquest and plunder, 
with all the horrors and miseries of that worst form 
of crime. The Roman share in these wars, with a 
few exceptions of retributive invasions by the more 
powerful victims of their injustice, was exclusively 
aggressive. The nation, and every individual of 
which it was composed, either joined in, or heartily 
sympathised with, these grand outrages of moral 
principle. Hence war, bloodshed, pride, ambition, 
with an insatiable rapacity, formed the basis of the 
Roman character, actuated their policy, controlled 
their education, and constituted their very being. 
This is what is meant by Roman barbarism. It 
differed from the savage state only in the extended 
intellect and improved combinations which enlarged 
its range, and increased its power of evil. Poets sung 
its atrocities as the summit of human glory,—for 
there is no greater test of barbarism than blindness 
to its own features, and the mistake of its crimes for 
virtues ; orators lauded the deeds of blood and rapine, 
in which sometimes as soldiers they had borne a part, 
and listening senates hung upon their lips, as they 
fed to fulness the coarsest appetites of national vanity 
and selfishness. Historians were ready, in their 
turn, to record in their imperishable pages, the proud 
erimes of their countrymen ; and philosophers system= 
atised a spurious virtue out of the inferior impulses 
of human nature. Such was the actual national prac- 
tice from the days of Romulus to those of Constan- 
tine. We do not find that even the sage philosophers 
themselves condemned, and we are left to suppose 
they countenanced and witnessed, the savage scenes 
of the amphitheatre, where Pompey slaughtered 500 
lions, and Trajan 11,000 wild beasts, and 5000 gla- | 
diators, to glut the Roman delight in blood. Whole 
days were spent in these theatres by the citizens of 
all ranks, witnessing the combats of men and beasts. 
with breathless interest, and feasting their eyes with 
torture and death. The custom continued to debase 
and brutalize the people for centuries. Certainly, 
there never existed on earth a more sanguinary race 
than the admired Romans. This thirst of blood — 
added to gross sensuality, and the corruption which 
arose out of and ministered to it, the falsehood and 
dishonesty which characterized public and private 
life, were barbarism in the midst of all the gorgeous 
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ness of physical, luxurious, and literary civilization. 
Morally, the Romans, and not less the Greeks, were 
uncivilized, and asthe course of the selfish faculties 
which swayed them is downwards, they gradually 

sank and ultimately perished. 
+ The talent bestowed on classical: pursuits is some- 
times such as would master the sciences and extend 
their range. The prize list of a great grammar-school 
often presents wonderful productions of difficulty and 
labour. ‘The efforts at College are’still more hercu- 
_ Jean, and health and life are not seldom sacrificed in 

them. 

~ irae finished about fifteen, the 
f acquisition of useful practical knowledge may even 
, yet be made, though under great disadvantages. But 
the feast which Nature spreads is especially withheld 
from the devoted youth destined to the classical 
7 glories of College. Special, laborious, and expensive 
care is taken to exclude the chance of his picking up 
even stray knowledge, by engaging him engrossingly 
in pursuits which lead away from it. When finished 
at school, he is said to be “prepared for College,” 
and it is the greatest boast of a grammar-school, 
that its pupils are well fitted for this advance- 
ment, and become renowned for bearing away the 
University honours. Now “College,” in the sense 
alluded to, does not mean the attainment of physical 
; and moral science, the knowledge of Creation as 
revealed in the works of God; it means more yet of 
the dead languages, more yet of ‘these standards of 
science and morality, the Greeks and Romans; it 
Means advancement in the “higher classics;” a 
greater elevation still above all vulgar studies which 
are to be of practical use in the attainment of good 
and the avoidance of evil in after life.* ‘The school 
keeps an eye upon its former alumni, and glories in 
their triumphs in the dead languages, in the rank 
‘they take at College, the scholarships, the fellowships 
_ they achieve. Nay, this is not all, the-school pre- 
posterously claims to itself the credit of the whole fu- 
ture fame and fortune of its quondam pupil, the whole 
fruits of that education which he subsequently gave 
- himself, and which the time he wasted within its 
only postponed; while his Greek and Latin 
_ have not only contributed nothing to his advanee- 
‘ment, but have been most probably almost intirely 
‘forgotten by him. There is'no part of this solemn 
mockery of intellectual cultivation more tantalizing 
“than the fact, that classical honours are borne away 
__ by efforts, not in the direct, but the inverse ratio of 
‘the value of the attainments rewarded. Ambition per- 
orms feats almost incredible; it furnishes an im- 
pulse which takes light and pleasurable tasks which, 


iy dell MAO Map lan dnhinen 
practical wisdom and useful knowledge, they would 
‘beso much gained, an additional grace well worth 

jing, But when they are all the hard earnings 
+} noonday and the midnight,—when the same 
, talent, and labour, properly directed, would 
ye rewarded the young student with an extent of 
ledge, accomplishment, and resource, which 
few by their owieforts subsequently attain, we can 
‘only account for the dead languages continuing for 
another day to occupy so long exelusiyely the seat of 
; @ were once boys, whom it at one and the 

ne’ time cheated of sound knowledge, and en- 


d in impregnable prejudice. 


term Aigher classics recalls a mode of reasoning 
ee Seeman oetioune te apinaper ve. the scene 
petency. They tell him he is out of his depth 
Mites is seccsnae oF seal Yacienet, 
oe privilege of few to attain to a knowledge of its 
ies and perfections. The first answer to 

i not be a stronger reason for forth- 
neater it 
ebaiiienas Sumas, 
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Ifall this shall appear to be strongly stated: if it 
shall excite, as it will no doubt do, angry f yin 
those attached to the classics by habit and by-fame, 
and.angrier still in those linked to them by interest, 
the writer has two grounds of deprecation: First, he 
abjures all personal feeling in his strictures on a sys- 
tem of centuries. He knows the talent and the 
worth of many of his advocates and retainers; to 
some of them he is closely bound by the ties of friend~ 
ship and affection. He remembers, with almost 
filial respect, the venerable men, now no more, who 
were his kind and sincere instructors ; respects the 
existing generation of classical teachers; and so far 
is he from wishing to affect their patrimonial status, 
that he'would be the first to compensate them for the 
loss occasioned to them by the adoption of a system 
of education more in harmony with the age, and 
more consistent with the nature and faculties of 
man. 

Secondly, the author claims the shelter from their 
displeasure of names, which they will certainly join 
him in venerating. Milton has these words: “ Hence 
appear the many mistakes which have made learning 
generally so unpleasant and so unsuccessful. First, 
we do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely in 
scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
Greek, as might be learned otherwise easily and de- 
lightfully in one year*; and that which casts our 
proficiency so much behind is, our time lost in too 
oft idle vacancies given both to schools and universi- 
ties, partly in preposterous exaction from the empty 
wits of children, to compose themes, verses, and ora- 
tions, which are the acts of ripest judgment.” 
another place, Milton says, “Though a linguist 
should pride himself to have all the tongues that 
Babel cleft this world into, yet, if he has not studied 
the solid things in them, as well as the words and 
lexicons, he were nothing so much to be esteemed a 
learned man, as any yeoman or tradesman compe- 
tently wise in his mother-dialect only.” 

Locke, ‘ On Education,’ says, “Would not a Chinese, 
who had notice of our way of breeding, be apt to ima- 
gine, that all our young gentlemen were designed to be 
teachers and professors of the dead languages of foreign 
eountries, and not to be men of business in their own?” 
Again, the same author says (for he reprobates the 
practice in several passages), “But though the qualifi- 
cations requisite to trade and ecommerce, and the 
business of the world, are seldom or never to be got 
at grammar-schools, yet thither not only gentlemen 
send their younger sons intended for trades, but even 
tradesmen and farmers fail not to send their children, 
though they have neither intention nor ability to make 
them scholars. Ifyou ask them why they do this ? 


it was thought desirable to obtain some ofthe recent reports 
and prize lists which are statedly published by the more 
important of these seminaries; and all that I have seen 
indicate as yet paramount the old subjects. of study and 
competition. It is worthy of remark, too, that the improve- 
ments'claimed are neither more nor less than partial 
introductions of the very useful knowledge now advocated ; 
in other words, partial displacements of Greek and Latin. 
In the two great seminaries of Edinburgh, the High School 
and Academy, there is considerable improvement in this 
way; but both establishments put their scholarship fore- 
most in their appeal to the public. We find prizes for 
“best Grecian, best Greek prose, best Greek verses, best 
Latin verses ;” and themes written by boys of fourteen, 
when the faculties are unfit for the subjects, which it 
would task the powers of the ablest tacticians, politicians, 
and philosophers to deal with, such as “ Was the attack of 
Saguntum by Hannibal, and the invasion of Italy, justifiable 
on the reasons which he alleges ?—Which was the ablest 
general, Cxsar or Hannibal !—On the progress and decline 
of commercial nations—Whether was Livy or Herodotus 
the most correct historian ?—On the progress of mankind 
‘from barbarism to civilization and refinement.—Whether 
is aristocracy or democracy ultimately more dangerous to 
“public liberty ?—On the manners of the heroic ages,” &c. 
_It will astonish a more rationally educated age than our 
own, that the most enlightened men of the second quarter. 
of the nineteenth century were satisfied with this as the 


“fruit of seven years’ labours in their sons; well aware, at 


the same time,from their own experience, that the sclf-edu- 


cation, which is to fit foractive life, has yet to begin after all 
_ the prizes for long and laberions scholastic trifling haye 
. _ been awarded, and all the applauses bestowed. 


* On saving time, and other matters, see Letter from 


' Mr Cunningham, head master of the Edinburgh Institution 
Mos Laan as No. lV, ; 
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they think it as étrange question if you should 
askithem why they go to church? Custom serves for, 
reason, and has, to those that take it fer reason, so 
consecrated this method that it is almost religiously 
observed by them; and they stick to it as if their 
children had scarce ‘an orthodox education unless 
they learned ‘Lilly's Grammar.’ ” A passage follows 
on’ the subject of the special oblivion of Greek : « How 
many are there of'a hundred, even amongst scholars 
themselves, who ‘retain the Greek they earried from 
school, or ever improve it to a familiar reading and 
perfect understanding of Greek authors ?” * 

Gibbon observes that “a finished scholar may. 
emerge from the head of Eton or Westminster, in 
total ignorance of the business and conversation of 
gentlemen, in the latter end of the eighteenth 
eentury.” 

Adam Smith makes the remark, « That it seldom 
happens that a man, in any part of his life, derives 
any conveniency or advantage from some of the most 
laborious and troublesome parts of his education.” 

Byron, on the authority of his biographer, Moore, 
was a bad Greek and Latin scholar at Harrow ; hated 
the drudgery they imposed upon him, and acquired 
his copious, flexible, and splendid style by extensive 
English reading. 

It is necessary to repeat the qualification of the 
whole argument,—for nothing is more apt to be 
forgotten by the advocates of classical studies,—that 
nota word which has been said can be perverted even 
to mean absolute hostility to Latin and Greek, to the 
length of banishing them utterly from education as 
a pursuit. The study of them (but at a more 
advanced stage"of education, and for a moderate time, 
as advised by Milton) is necessary for the divine— 
who must add Hebrew, —the lawyer, and the phy- 
sician, Nay, more, even the higher classics afford an 
object which will well reward the kind of genius which 
is fitted for the pursuit. What is contended for, isthe 
rescue of our intire youth from the dead languages,— 
from the engrossing exclusiveness of that one object, 
during all the period when real knowledge is most 
naturally and beneficially attainable. It will at once 
occur to the reader that this qualification is precisely 
that which is likely to be most unwelcome to'the 
teachers of the dead languages, whose emoluments 
depend upon the number of their pupils; but this 
eannot affect the truth of the distinction. 

Our scientific studies are unexceptionably provided 
for at College. In all the branches of natural history, 
chemistry, and ‘mechanical philosophy, we have the 
means offered us of the highest attainments. Suppose 
us to haye completely mastered all these branches of 
physical science, the question remains, What is our 
access to the science of mind, or, more extensively, 
the science of Man? To physical man there exist 
ample means of being introduced ; but anatomy and 
physiology are never dreamed of by any one not des- 
tined to the medical profession; the most highly 
educated gentleman knows as little about his own 
bodily frame, or its relations to external nature, as the 
most, uninformed*of the manual-labour class, and is 
nearly as ignorant of the conditions of health, though 
practically, and by habit more than principle, cleaner 
in his person and dwelling. But it is in the philosophy 
of mind that our universities present the grand 
blank. Yet truth in this science must be arrived at 
before human affairs can be placed on a sound moral 
foundation. If it be undeniable, that the true guiding 
principle of human affairs can only be accordance of” 
human affairs with human faculties, what must not 
be the extent of the evils which humanity suffers, 
when yet in ignorance or uncertainty as to the nature 
of these faculties? Can we wonder at the confliction 
in speculation and the “confusion in action, which 
prevail around us? Above all, what title have we 
to expect that education—which is essentially the 


* Asingularly confirmatory letter from Dr Christison, 
present professor of Materia Medica in the University of 
Edinburgh, who obtained the highest honours for Greek, 


‘ both.at school and at college, and nevertheless has nearly 
. fargotten that tongue, was lately published in Mr Combe’s 


‘Lectureson Education.’ _ 
+ Professor Dugald Stewart's . ‘confession om this head hag 
been already referredto. — y 
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improvement of the human faculties, the guide 
to their right use, and the guard against that mi- 
serable abuse which far and wide embitters life— 
can be either theoretically or practically understood, 
when no two philosophers are agreed as to what the 
faculties are, and few writers on education have 
thought of appealing to them, or considered it neces- 
sary to take them into account at all in their specula- 
tions. But this branch of the subject will be treated 
more at large in the next chapter; the utmost object 
of this and the preceding will have been attained, 
if they shall tend to open our eyes not only to the 
desolate state of seven-eighths of our countrymen for 
lack of that knowlege which alone will enable them 
to co-operate in their own elevation, physical, mo- 
ral, and intellectual, but not less to the imperfections 
of our own education, our ignorance of that imper- 
fection, and, the natural result, ourunfortunate apathy 
on the important subject. 


TABLH TALK. 


“WHE THREE RACANS. ? 
Ow the death of Montaigne, his adopted daughter, 
Madlle. de Gournai, turned her attention to Racan, 
whom she only knew by his works. The desire 
of being acquainted with a poet so eminent, and 
so capable of judging of the merits of others, 
made her neglect no means of procuring a visit 
from him; and after some time she succeeded, 
and the day and hour were appointed. Two of the 
poet’s friends, on being informed of it, seized the 
opportunity of playing a trick on the lady, and, about 
an hour previous to the appointed time, one of them 
appeared at her door, and introduced himself as M. 
de Racan. Whocan do justice to his reception? He 
talked, and talked, and praised the works she had 
written, and thanked her for the knowledge they had 
given him; in short, used all his eloquence to flatter 
her into the belief that she was a prodigy. After 
about half an hour's conversation, he made his bow 
and departed, leaving his hostess very well pleased 
with M. de Racan. Scarcely had he left the house, 
gvhen another M. de Racan was announced: and 
she, conceiving that her late visitor had forgotten 
- something, rose up to receive him the more 
graciously, when the second friend entered, and 
made himself known as her appointed visitor. Mdlle. 
de Gournai was astonished; and, after cross examin- 
ing the pretended poet, informed him of the guest 
she had just dismissed. The counterfeit Racan of 
. course seemed greatly chagrined at the imposture, 
and vowed vengeance on the author of it, at the same 
time convincing the lady that he could be no other 
than the person he represented, by praising her and 
her works more outrageously than his predecessor. 
This second Racan at length quitted her, perfectly 
Satisfied that he was the object of her invitation, and 
the former one an impostor. The door had scarcely 
- elosed upon him, when a third Racan, that is to say 
the real one, made his appearance, and then the 
Jady lost all patience: “What, more Racans!” she 
screamed out. She then ordered him to be shown 
up stairs; and, on his entering her presence, de- 
manded, in the greatest passion, how he dared to 
“Gnsult her so grossly. Racan, who was never very 
~yoluble of his tongue, was so astonished at this re- 
“ception, that he could only answer by stuttering and 
stammering ; and the lady, in the mightiness of her 
‘wrath, becoming at once persuaded, by his confusion, 
that he was an accomplice of her first visitor, took 
off her slipper, and made such good use of it on the 
poet’s head, that he was glad to make a precipitate 
retreat.—[{A Correspondent has favoured us with 
this anecdote from the ‘ Dictionnaire des Portraits 
Historiques.’ A similar story, if our memory does 
not deceive us, is told of Rousseau,—probably a fact 
suggested by the former one.] 


IMPORTANCE OF COOKERY. | 
Exrenrence has proved that cooking renders food 
‘yeally more nutritious; but to produce all the 
beneficial effects which it is capable of yielding, 
skill is required in its exercise. |The difference 
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inthe apparent quality of the same kinds of 
food, when prepared in dissimilar ways, is’ very 
striking. It is found, that the richness of a soup 
depends more upon a proper choice of the ingredi- 
ents, than upon the quantity of solid nutritious matter 
employed; much more upon the skill of the preparer 
in concocting the whole, than upon the amount of 
money laid out in the purchase of materials; while 
its nutritive qualities are apparently in proportion to 
its agreeable flavour; thus affording an example of 
the old proverb that “whatever pleases the palate, 
nourishes.” Since avery small quantity of solid food, 
when prepared properly, will satisfy hunger, and 
support life and health, men employed in the most 
laborious works may, by the art of cookery, be 
nourished on a comfortable and varied diet, at a very 
trifling expence. It is supposed, that by a proper 
attention to the culinary preparation of food, and 
to the economy of fuel during the process, the ex- 
pences for the subsistence of a family, especially that 
of a labouring man, might be diminished nearly one 
half.— Household Year Book. 
mn 


THE MISSELTOE. 


Tur mode of propagation of the ‘misseltoe was 
long a subject of controversy. It was formerly 
considered to be an excrescence from the tree 
on which it grew, and consequently produced without 
seed. In these days, however, we are in no danger 
of being led astray by the idea that it is a spontan- 
eous production. The fact of its propagation from 
seed has been long established by conclusive experi- 
ments. Seeds inserted in the bark of the'white poplar 
have germinated, and produced the plant: and in 
some experiments made in “a garden at Knares- 
borough, by Mr Collins, large plants were obtained, 
upon dwarf apple-trees by rubbing the full ripe 
berries upon the smooth bark of the shoots.’ By this 
process, which may be performed upon the smooth 
bark of almost any tree, the seeds adhere closely by 
means of the glutinous pulp in which’ theyZare im- 
bedded, and will produce plants the following winter. 
We are informed by Mr Lees, that he has attempted, 
without success, to plant the Misseltoe on the oak in 
this country; but he attributes his failure, and pro- 
bably with justice, to having selected a tree, the 
bark of which was rugged, for his experiments. Mr 
Dovaston has lately succeeded in producing it upon 
the oak, in a neighbouring country, under more 
favourable circumstances.— The Analyst. 4 


—The most insupportable’company are those who 
are witty all day long.—Sevigné. _ 
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FINH ARTS, 

Edwards's Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower- 
Garden and Shrubbery. Continued by John Lind- 
ley, Ph.D. F.R.S., &c. James, Ridgway and 
Sons. 

Very tidily got up, and very cheap.” The defects 

in this publication, as we had occasion to observe 

in our notice last week of Curtis's Botanical 

Magazine, are in ‘the Zcolouring. % This we must 

at present put up _with. We believe some? en- 

deavours are being made by certain spirited wood- 
engravers, to discover some method | of printing 
colours at one pressing, and that they have realized 
some substantial promises of perfecting their attempts. 

If they ultimately succeed, they will find_their 

services in great request. 

A History and Description of {the late Houses of Par- 
liament and Ancient Palatial Edifices of Westminster. 
By John Britton, and Edward W. Brayley. John 
Weale. No. I. 

A worx which promises to be of minute and accurate 

research. The illustrations7are elaborate and pains- 

taking. It is perhaps hypercritical to remark that 
they are somewhat mechanical in the execution,— 
rather meagre in the effect. We see the bricks and 
mortar that remain of the Houses of Parliament, the 
damage they have suffered, but the grandeur of the 
buildings is hardly done justice to; we miss the 
expression of desolation, of dreariness and silence, 
which the glaring and roaring fire leaves behind it. 
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But after all; the most important point is achieved in 
the carefulness and accuracy with which the drawings 
are made; and in these respects there appears to be 
nothing wanting. 

We take this opportunity of noticing another of 
Mr Brayley’s works, called the ‘ Graphical and His- 
torical Illustrator.’ We took in several.of the num- 
bers, and tried to complete our set, but were unable. 
Since the completion of the volume, the work was 
sent to us, and we regretted extremely to hear that it 
had been found advisable to discontinue it, for it was 
a favourite of ours. Our neglect of it has been on 
our conscience some time. It is a pleasant traveller 
among the old buildings and legends of England, and 
deserves the regret of the lovers of literature and 
romance as well as of the mere antiquary. 


— 


MUSIC. 


The Honey-suckle, Rondo, for the Piano-forte. 
Davison. Aldridge. 


‘Tux Honey-suckle,’ addressed to Mrs Honey- 
Good names both, and very fit for a bowery and 
flowery composition. It is occasionally pretty, per= 
fectly easy, and lying well for the hands. A pleasan' 
exercise for young performers. ish 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We regret, for the sake of their graceful and genuine 
feeling, that we cannot insert the ‘Lines by an Ab-= 
sent Husband on a Wife’s Birth-day.’ But if we 
did, we should have no excuse for the non-insertion 
of many contributions in verse, equally good and 
long. 

‘ Hints for’Table Talk,’ No. V., next week." 

Both of the articles of W. H. M. shall be inserted, 
if we can find room; but we fear his patience is not 
so abundant as his flow of remark; and matter presses 
on us so much since the new year, that we know 
not what to say to a great many Correspondents 
whom we respect. Even J. M. C. must make the 
best of this answer, for the present, And R. D., 
and A. M. P. sealed 
_ The paper of a fair Correspondent on ‘ Holly’ 
came too late. “iG 

The ‘ Christmas Ball-room Announcements’ of our 
most rhythmical indefatigable friend, Mr Witson, 
come somewhat late in the season; but he is in 


By 


advance with ‘ Saint Valentine,’ and we cannot help — 


hoping that a due attendance will encourage his 
dance, in honour of that lively saint, in which the 
letters forming his mame are to be developed 
‘successively by fourteen young ladies.” ; 

J. A. M. next week. 

S. H. E. (18 years {of age) is in a fair way to 
become a sound thinker; and will by-and-by be glad 
that we agree with his modest doubt, as to the pub- 
lic value of his writings at present. . 4 

We must again postpone the sequel to ‘ Specu- 
lations of my Grandfather,’ till next week. - 

We thank S. A. B. for his offer, but we know 
not what to do with the press of matter already in 


our possession. The book he speaks of is quite 


worthy its price. This Correspondent says,—“ E 


was much pleased with your article to ‘ Put u 
a Picture in your Room,’ and would observe, that 
the lawyer might have a portrait of Shakspeare im 
his room, as I think, from internal evidence, it can- 
not be doubted but that he was a lawyer. If you 
should be inclined to doubt this, I will send you a 
few extracts from his plays in support of my opi- 
nion.”—Our Correspondent’s opinion has been before 
maintained, and with much plausibility ; at least so 
far as goes to show that Shakspeare must have had 
some initiation in a lawyer's office. There was a 
good article in particular upon it, in an early number 
(if we are not mistaken) of the ‘ Law Magazine.’ 

The First Volume of the Lonpox Journal may now 
be had of the Publisher, and, by order, of all other 
Booksellers, price 7s. in cloth boards. 


Lonnon: Published by H. Hoover, Pall Mall East,"and 
supplied to Country Agents by C. Knicat, Ludgate-street. 
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Wepnespay, Fes. 4, 1835. 


A GENTLEMAN-SAINT 
*SEAUTIES OF ST. FRANCIS DE SALES.’ 


Looxine over the catalogue, the other day, of Mr 
Cawthorn’s excellent circulating library (which has 
the books it professes to have,—a rare virtue in such 
establishments) our curiosity was raised by a volume 
intitled ‘Beauties of St. Francis de Sales.’ We 
sent for it, and found we had started so delicious a 
saint, that we vowed we must make him known to 
our readers. He is a true god-send, a man of men, 
a real quintessence of Christian charity and shrewd 
sense withal (things not only far from incompatible, 
_ but thoroughly amalgamable) ; in short, a man as sen- 
sible as Dr Johnson, with all the piety and patience 
5 which the Doctor desired to have, all the lowliness 
and kind fellowship which it would have puzzled him 
to behold in a prelate, and all the delicacy and true 
breeding which would have transported him. Like 
Fenelon, he was a sort of angel of a gentleman, a 
species of pheenix which, we really must say, the 
French Church seems to have produced beyond any 
other. - Not that we undervalue the Hookers and 
, Jewels, and other primitive excellences of our own. 
Deeply do we love and venerate them. But we like 
_ to.see a human being develope all the humanities of 
_ which he is capable, those of outward as well as in- 
ward elegance not excepted ;. not indeed in the 
inconsistent and foppish shape of a Sir Charles Gran- 
dison (who comes hushing upon us with insinuations 
of equal perfection in dancing and the decalogue, with 
soft deprecations of our astonishment, and all sorts of 
‘equivocal wordly accomplishments, which the author 
“has furnished him with, on purpose to keep his piety 
_ safe—swordsmanship, for one) but in whatsover, being 
the true spirit of a gentleman, manifests itself out- 
wardly in consequence, shaping the movements of the 
_ commonest and most superficial parts of life to the 
unaffected elegance of the spirit within, and at the 
‘same time refusing no fellowship with honesty of any 
sort, nor ostentatiously claiming it, but feeling and 
_ having it, because of its true, natural, honest heart’s 
blood, and a tendency to relish all things in common 
with us, « passioned as we.” 
_ When a man exhibits this nature, as St Francis de 
Sales did, and exhibits it too in the shape of a morti- 
fed saint of the Romish Church, a lone lodger, a 
elibatory, entering into everybody else's wishes and 
feelings, but denying himself some of the most pre- 
tious to a being so constituted, we feel proud for the 
sake of the capabilities of humanity—proud because 
we belong to a species which we are utterly unable 
0 illustrate so in our own persons—prond, and 
py, and hopeful that if one human being can do'so 
uch, thousands, nay all, by like opportunities, and 
like loving breeding, may ultimately do, not indeed 
the same, but enough—enough for themselves, and 
enough for the like exalted natures, too, who have 
the luck to live in such times. 
m if such times are not to come, but are 
met ely among the fancies or necessary activities of 
human mind, then still we are grateful for the 
ision by the way, and, above all, for the exquisite 
fellowship. ~  & 
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of the term “gen len ; Saint.” In some sort, 
confess, we use it with: eli | smile “on 
‘ astonished to start such a phenomenon in 


" suaded to accept the office. 
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word is included, we claim for it, as we have ex- 
plained, the very largest and truest sense. One of 
our brave old English dramatists, brave because his 
humanity misgave him in nothing, dared to call the 
divinest of beings that have trod the earth— 


“ The first true gentleman that ever breathed.” * 


Here is another (at far distance) of the same 
heraldry, his shield— 


“heart-shaped, and vermeil dyed.” 


Fenelon was another, but not so active or per- 
suasive as De Sales. St Vincent de Paul, if we 
mistake not, the founder of the Sisters of Charity, 
was a fourth. So, we believe, was St Thomas Aqui- 
nas. So, perhaps, was Jeremy Taylor, and certainly 
Berkeley—the latter, the more unquestionably of 
the two, because he was the more active in doing 
good, and manifestly did not care twopence for 
honours and. profits, compared with the chance of 
benefiting his fellow-creatures. At one time, for 
this purpose, he petitioned to give up his prefer- 
ments! Swift has a pleasant passage in furtherance 
of this object, in which he tells the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, that Dr Berkeley will be miserable in 
case he is not allowed to give up some hundreds a 
year. 
We will first give the ‘General Biographical 
Dictionary’ account of St Francis de Sales, and 
follow it with a notice of the book before us. 


“St Francis de Sales was born at the Castle of Sales, 
in the diocese of Geneva, August 21, 1567. He de- 
scended from one of the most ancient and noble 
families of Savoy. Having taken a doctor of law’s de- 
gree at Padua, he ‘was first advocate at Chambery, 
then provost of the church of Geneva at Annecy. 
Claudius de Granier, his bishop, sent him as a mission- 
ary into the valleys of his diocese, to convert the 
Zuinglians and Calvinists, which he is said to have 
performed in great numbers, and his sermons were 
attended with wonderful success. The bishop of 
Geneva chose him afterwards for his coadjutor, but 
was obliged to use authority before he could be per- 
Religious affairs called 
him afterwards into France, where he was universally 
esteemed; and Cardinal du Perron said, * There 
were no heretics whom he could not convince, but 
M. de Geneva must be employed to convert them.’ 
Henry IV, being informed of his merit, made him 
considerable offers, in hopes of detaining him in 
France; but he chose rather to return to Savoy, 
where he arrived in 1602, and found Bishop Granier 
had died a few days before. St Francis then under- 
took the reformation of his diocese, where piety and 
virtue soon flourished through his zeal: he restored 
regularity in the monasteries, and instituted the 
order of the Visitation in 1610, which was confirmed 
by Paul V, 1618, and of which the Baronness de 
Chantal, whom ‘he converted by his preaching at 
Dijon, was the foundress. He also established a 
congregation of hermits in Chablais, restored eccle- 
siastical discipline to its ancient vigour, and con- 
verted numerous Aeretics to the faith. At the latter 
end of 1618, St Francis was obliged to go again to 
Paris, with the Cardinal de Savoy, to conclude a 
marriage between the Prince of Piedmont and 
Christina of France, second daughter of Henry IV. 
This princess, herself, chose de Sales for her 
chief almoner ; but he would accept the place only 
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on two conditions; one, that it should not preclude - 
his residing in his diocese; the other, that whenever 
he did not execute his office, he should not receive 
the profits of it. These unusual terms the princess 
was obliged to consent to; and immediately, as if by 
way of investing him with his office, presented him 
with a very valuable diamond, saying, “ On condition 
that you will keep it ‘for my sake.” To which he 
replied, “ I promise to do so, madam, unless the poor 
stand in need of it.” Returning to Annecy, he con- 
tinued to visit the sick, relieve those in want, in-- 
struct the people, and discharge all the duties of a 
pious bishop, till 1622, when he died of an apoplexy 
at Lyons, December 28, aged fifty-six, leaving 
several religious works, collected] in 2 vols. folio. 
The most known are, the ‘ Introduction to a Devout 
Life,’ and ¢ Philo, or a treatise on the Love of God.’ 
Marsoilier has written his life, (2 vols. 12mo,) which 
was translated into English by Mr Crathorne. He 
was canonized in 1665. (Moreri.—Dict. Hist.— 
Butler.) , } 


The writers of this notice"do not seem to have been 
aware, that Camus, Bishop of Bellay, the disciple and 
friend of St Francis,’ wrote a large account of him, 
“the Beauties” which the work before us professes 
to give the public. This English volume is itself a 
curiosity. It is ‘printed at Barnet, and emanates 
most likely from some public-spirited enthusiast of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion, who has thought, not 
without reason, to sow a good seed in these strange 
opinion-conflicting, yet truth-desiring times, when a 
little genuine Christianity stands a chance of being well 
received, ‘from whatever quarter it comes. A friend 
of ours, ‘smitten with love of the book, has applied 
for a copy at Messrs Longman’s, whose name is in 
the title page,’ but is told that they have not one left; 
so that if the {Barnet press do not take Christian 
pity upon the curious, we know not what is to be 
done for them, apart from, the following extracts ; 
which, however, we take to be quite enough to set 
any handsome mind upon salutary reflections. 


Camus, the Boswell of a saint, is himself a curio- 
sity. He was a man of wit and a satirist, and so far 
(in the latter respect) not very well fitted for ultra 
Christian aspiration. But he was also an enthusi- 
astic lover of goodness, and of his great seraphical 
friend; whom he looked up to with all the congre- 
gated humilities of a younger age, a real self-know- 
ledge, and an unaffected modesty. » He was naturally 
as hasty in his temperament as St Francis was the 
reverse ; and was always for getting on too fast, and 
being angry that others would not be Christian 
enough; and it is quite delightful to see with what 
sense and good-humour his teacher reproves him, 
and sets him in the right way; upon ‘which the 
young bishop begins over-emulating the older one 
(for they were both prelates together), trying to imi- 
tate his staid manners and deliberate style of preach- 
ing’; and then St Francis reproves him again, joking 
as well as reasoning, and showing how he “was 
spoiling the style peculiar to himself (Camus), with 
no possibility of getting at the style of another man, 
—the result of his habits and particular turn of 
mind. 

But let the reader see for himself what a nature 
this man had,—what wisdom with simplicity, what 
undeviating kindness, what shrewd worldly discern- 
ment with unworldly feelinciiighafpnadgtot Johnson- 
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ian good sense, and wit too, and illustration, some- 
times as familiar as any table-talk could desire, at 
others, in the very depth of the heart of sentiment 
and poetical grace. Observe also what a proper saint 
he was for every-day, as well as for holidays, and 
how he could sit down at table and be an ordinary 
unaffected gentleman among gentlemen, and dine at 
less elegant tables at inns, and saya true honest word, 
with not a syllable of pretence in it, for your hard- 
working innkeeper, “ publican,” and, perhaps, “ sin- 
ner,” as he was. 

Beautiful are the ceremonies of the church !” said 
a Roman Catholic prelate, when a great wax-candle 
was brought before him, stuck full of pieces of gold 
(his perquisite). ‘“ Beautiful are the ceremonies of 
the church!” think we, also, though no Roman Ca- 
tholic, when we hear the organ roll, and the choir- 
voices rising, and see the white wax-candles on the 
altar, and the dark glowing paintings, fall of hopeful 
or sweet-suffering faces. But most truly beautiful, 
certainly, must they have been, when they had such 
aman as this St Francis de Sales ministering at the 
altar, and making those seraphical visions true, in the 
shape of an every-day human being. But, to our 
extracts :— 

“In. speaking of brotherly correction (says the 
good Bishop Camus), St Francis gave me a lesson 
which I have not forgotten. He repeated it often, 
the better to impress it on my memory. ‘ That sin- 
cerity,’ said he, ‘which isnot charitable, proceeds from 
@ charity which is not sincere.” A worthy saying, 
worthy of being deeply considered and faithfully re- 
membered. — 


IP IS BETTER TO REMAIN SILENT THAN SPEAK THE 
TRUTH ILL-HUMOUREDLY, AND SO SPOIL AN EXCEL-~ 
“ LENT DISH BY COVERING If WITH BAD SAUCE. 


I asked St Francis, if there were no other way 
by which I might discern from what fountain re- 
proaches flowed. He, whose heart was wrapped up 
in beneyolenee, replied, in the true'spirit of the great 
apostle,‘ When they are made with mildness— 
mildness is the sister of love, and inseparable from her. 
With this; idea, St Paul -says, She  beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endur- 
eth all things. God, who is charity, guides the meek 
with his counsel, and teaches his ways to the simple. 
His spirit is not in the hurricane, the foaming cataract, 
or the tempestuous winds ; but in the soft breath of 
the gentle zephyr. Is mildness come? said the 
prophet; then are we corrected. I advise’ you to 
imitate the good Samaritan, who poured oiland wine 
into the wounds of the unhappy traveller. You know 
that in a good salad there should be more oil than vinegar 
or salt. Be always as mild as you can; a spoonful 
of honey attracts more flies than a barrel of vinegar. 
If you must fall into any extreme, let it be on the side of 
gentleness. ‘The human mind is so constructed, that 
it resists rigour, and yields to softness. A mild word 
quenches anger, as water quenches the rage of fire ; 
and by benignity any soil may be rendered fruitful. 
Truth, uttered with courtesy, is heaping coals of fire 
on the head ; or, rather, THROWING ROSES IN THE FACE. 
How can we resist a foe whose weapons are pearls and 
diamonds? Some fruits, like nuts, are by nature 
bitter, but rendered sweet by being candied with 
sugar; such is reproof, bitter till candied with 

meekness, and preserved with the fire of charity.’ 

St Francis, always discouraged professions of hu- 
mility, if they were not very true and very sincere. 
« Such professions,’ he said, « fare the very cream, the 
very essence of pride; the real humble man wishes 
to be, and not to appear so. Humility is timorous, 
and starts at her shadow ; and so delicate, that if she 
hears her name pronounced, it endangers her existence. 
He who blames: himself, takes a by-road to praise ; 
and, like the rower, turns his back to the place 
whither he desires to go. He would be irritated if 
what he said against himself were believed; but from a 
principle of pride he desires to appear humble.’ 

I esteemed my friend (resumes excellent Camus) 
so highly, that all his actions appeared to me perfect. 
Iteame into my head that it would be a very good 
‘thing to cogy his manner of preaching. Do not sup- 
pose that I attempted to equal him in the loftiness of 


his ideas, in the depth of his arguments, in the 
strength of his reasonings, in the excellence of his 
‘judgment, the mildness of his expressions, the order 
and just connexion of his periods, or that incom- 
parable sweetness which could soften the hardest 
heart; no, thatwas quite beyond my powers. I was 
like a fly, which, not being able to walk on the 
polished surface of a mirror, is contented to remain 
on.the frame which surrounds it. I amused my- 
self in copying his gesture, in conforming myself to 
his slow and quiet manner of pronouncing and 
moving. My own manner was naturally the very 
reverse of all this, the metamorphosis was therefore 
so strange, that I was scarcely to be recognized. I 
was no longer myself. I contrived to spoil my own 
original manner, without acquiring the admirable 
one which I so idly copied. 

St Francis heard of this, and one day took an op- 
portunity of saying to me—<‘ Speaking of sermons 
reminds me of a strange piece of news which has 
reached my ears. It is reported that you try, in 
preaching, to adopt the Bishop of Geneva’s pecu- 
liariti¢s.’ I warded off this reproof by saying * And 
do you think I have chosen a bad example? What 
is your opinion of the Bishop of Geneva’s preach- 
ing?’ ‘ Ha! said he, ‘ this grave question attacks repu- 
tation. Why, he really does not preach badly ; but the 
fact is, that you are accused of being so bad a mimic, 
that nothing is to be seen but an unsuccessful 
attempt, which spoils the Bishop of Bellay, without 
representing the Bishop of Geneva. So that you 
ought to do as abad painter did; he wrote under his 
picture the name of the objects which they misrepre- 
sented.’ * Let them talk,’ said I, «and you will find 
that, by degrees, the apprentice will become master, 
and the copies be mistaken for originals.’ ‘ Joking 
apart,’ rejoined my friend, ‘you do yourselfan injury. 
Why demolish a well-built edifice to erect one in its 
stead in which no rules of nature or art are adbered 
to? and at your age if you once take a wrong bias 
it will be difficult to set you right again. If natures 
could be exchanged, gladly would I exchange with you. 
Ido all I can to rouse myself to animation. I try to 
be less tedious, but the more haste I make the more Iiin- 
pede my course, I have difficulty in finding words, 
and greater still in pronouncing them. I am as 
slow as a tortoise. I can neither raise emotion: in 
myself nor in my auditors. AlJ my labour to do:so 
is inefficient. You advance with crowded sail, I 
make my way with rowing. You fly—I creep. 
You have more fire in one finger than I have in my 
whole body. Your readiness and promptitude are 
wonderful, your vivacity unequalled, and now 
people say you weigh eaeh word, count every period, 
appear languid yourself, and weary your audience.’ 
You may well imagine how this well-timed reproof and 
commendation cured my folly. I returned immediately 
to my original manner. 

The best fish are nourished in the unpalatable waters 
of the sea, and the best souls are improved by such 
opposition as does not extinguish charity. 

I asked St Francis what disposition of robs was 
the best with which to meet death? He coolly 
replied, ‘ A charitable disposition.’ 

* Do not overrate the blessings which God gives to 
others, and then underrate or despise what are given 
to yourself. It is the property of a little mind to 
say, Our neighbour's harvest is always more plen- 
tiful than our own, and his flock more prosperous.’ 


I complained of some great hardships which I had 
experienced ; it was obvious that St Francis agreed 
in thinking that I had been ill-treated. Finding 
myself so well seconded, J was triumphant, and exag- 
gerated the justice of my cause in a superfluity of 
words. To stop the torrent of complaint St Francis 
said, ‘ Certainly they are wrong in treating you in 
this manner. It is beneath them to do so, especially 
toa man in your condition; but in the whole of the 
business I see only one thing to your disadvantage.’ 

‘What is that? ¢ That you might have been wiser, 
and remained silent!’ This answer came so imme- 
diately home to me, that I felt immediately silenced, 
and found it impossible to make any reply. 

_ [The following was a strange bit of supererogation 


in the lively“Bishop of Bellay. His candour hardly 
excuses it. Yet it increases our interest in his 

St Francis ‘practised himself the lessons which 
he taught to others; and during fourteen years that 
I was under his direction, and made it my study to 
remark all his actions, and evem his very gestures 
and words, I never observed in him the slightest 
affectation of singularity. E-will conféss ofie of my 
contrivances when he visited me in my own house, 
and remained, as his custom was, a week annually, 
I contrived to bore holes, by which I saw him when 
alone, engaged in study, prayer, or reading, medi- 
tating, dressing, sitting, walking, or writing, when 
usually persons are most off their guard; yet I could 
not trace any difference in attitude or manner: his 
behaviour was ever as sincere and undisguised as his 
heart. He had, when alone, the same dignified 
manners as when in)society ;"when he prayed, you 
would have imagined that he saw himself surrounded 


by holy angels; motionless, and with a countenance’ 


of humble reverence. I never saw him indulge in 


any indolent attitude(!) neither crossing his legs, 


nor resting his head on his hand; at all times he 
presented the same aspect of mingled gravity and 
sweetness, which never failed to inspire love and 
respect. He jused to say, that our manners should 
resemble water, best when clearest, most simple, and 
without taste. However, though he had no peculia- 


rities of behaviour, it appeared so singular that he — 


should have no singularities, that he struck me 
therefore as very singular. 


‘ WILLINGLY, NOP BY CONSTRAINT.’ | 


This was my friend's favourite saying, and the secret 
of his government. He used to say that those who 
would force the human will, exercise a tyranny odious 


to God. He never could bear those haughty persons 


who would be obeyed, whether willingly or not, 
they cared not; ‘ Those,’ he said, ‘who lovetobefeared, 
fear to be loved; they themselves are of all people 
the most abject; some fear them, but they fear 
everyone. In the royal galley of Divine Love there 
is no force—the rowers are all volunteers.’ On this 
principle he always moulded his commands into the 
softer form of intreaty. St Peter’s words—‘ Feed 
the flock of God, not by constraint,” he was very 
fond of. I complained of the resistance I met with 
in my parochial visits. ‘What a commanding spirit 
you have!’ he replied; ‘you want to walk on the 
wings of the wind, and you let yourself be carried 
away with zeal. Like an ignis-fatuus, it leads to the 
edge of precipices. Do you sech to shackle the will of 
man, when God has seen fit to have it free 2” 


St Francis did not approve of the saying— 


* Never rely on a reconciled enemy.’ He rather 


preferred a contrary maxim ; and said, ¢ that a quar- . 
rel between friends, when made up, added a new. - 


tie to friendship; as experience shows, that the calo- 
sity formed round a broken bone makes it stronger than 
before. Those who are reconciled, often renew their 
friendship with increased warmth: the offender is on 
his guard against a relapse, and anzious to atone for 


past unkindness ; and the offended glory in Sorgiving 


and forgetting the wrongs that have been done to them. 
Princes are doubly careful of reconquered towns, and 
preserve them with more care than those the enemy never 

St Francis had particular delight in contemplating a 
painting of the Penitent Magdalen at the foot of the 
Cross ; and sometimes called it his manual, and his 
library. Seeing a copy of this picture at Bellay, 
© Oh,’ said he, ‘what a blessed and advantageous ex- 
change the penitent Mary made; she pours tears on 
the feet of Christ, and from those feet blood streams 
to wash away all her sins.’ To this thought he added 
another— How carefully we should cherish ¢he little 
virtues which spring up at the foot of the cross, since 
they are sprinkled with the blood of the son of God.’ 

* What virtues do you mean?’ He replied, ‘ hu- 
mility, patience, meekness, benignity, bearing one 
another’s burthen, condescension, softness of heart, 
cheerfulness, cordiality, compassion, forgiving inju- 
ries, simplicity, eandour; all, in short, of that sort. 
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They, like unobtrusive violets, love the shade ; like 
them are eustained by dew ; and though, like them, 
they make little show, they shed a sweet odour on ail 
around. ; 
* To obey a ferocious, savage, ill-humoured, thank- 
. less master, is ‘0 draw clear water from a fountain 
streaming from the jaws of a brazen lion, As Samson 
z says, It is to find food in the devourer. It is to see 
| God only.” {This is beautiful ; and that is a five bit 
of poetry about the lion; strength and sweetness 
meet in it. He isspeaking of a master whom it hap- 
pens to be incumbent on us to obey.] 
St Francis highly esteemed those persons who 
Kept inns, and entertained travellers,* provided they 
-were civil and obliging, saying, that no condition in 
life, he thought, had greater means of serving God 
and man ; for it is a continual exercise of benevolence 
; and mercy, though, like a physician, the fee is paid. 
[How oddly the following sounds in a Protestant ear, 
of a‘ Saint Francis !’] 

One day, after dinner, my friend was amusing 
us with his entertaining conversation, and the subject 
of innkeepers being accidentally started, the different 
(persons present very freely gave their opinions on the 
subject, and one among them declared the whole set 
to be rogues. 

This did not please St Francis; but as it was 
neither a fit time nor place for reproof, nor was the 
sarcastic gentleman in a mood (o receive it, he turned 
the discourse by telling the following anecdote :— 

_ * A Spanish pilgrim, little burdened with money, 
‘arrived at an inn, where, after having served him very 
- ill, they charged him so much for his bad fare, that 
he loudly exclaimed at the injustice. However, be- 
ing the weaker one, he was forced to give way, and 
be satisfied. He left the inn in anger, and observing 
that it was facing another inn, and that in the inter- 
“mediate space a cross had been erected, he soothed 
‘his rage by exclaiming, Truly this place is a second 
Calvary, where the Holy »Cross is stationed between 
‘two thieves (meaning the two innkeepers). The 
host of the opposite hotel, without appearing to notice 
displeasure, coolly asked what injury he had. re- 
ived from him, which he thus repaid with abuse ? 
Hush, hush, said the pilgrim, my worthy friend, 
be not offended, you are the good thief ; but what 
say you of your neighbour, who has flayed me alive? 
This civility,’ pursued St Francis, ‘soothed the 
im’s wrath; but we should be eareful not to 
" stigmatise whole nations or trades, by terming them 
Togues, impertinent, &c., for even if we have no indi- 
“vidual in view, each individual of the nation or trade 
isa sufferer by the sarcasm, and cannot like to be so 


To. this I must add, that St Francis so highly 
esteemed innkeepers, that, in travelling, he forbade 
his servants to dispute about their charges, and or- 
dered them rather to pay than to-expostulate ; and 
_when told that the bills were unreasonable, and that 

they asked more than they deserved, he would reply, 
* What ought we to reckon in the account for their 
trouble, care, civility, and frequent disturbances at 
night? Certainly they cannot be too well paid.’ 
This good-nature of my friend was so well known 
that the innkeepers were always anxious to present 
their bills to him rather than to his servants ; or else 
_to throw themselves on his liberality, well knowing 


that he would give more than they could have asked. 
é . - 


) POORNESS IN SPIRIT, AND SPIRIT IN POVERTY. 
Of these we have two opposite examples in St 
“Charles Borromeo and St Francis de Sales. St 
Charles was nephew to the Pope, and very wealthy :‘he 
‘had an income of more than 100.000 crowns besides 
asi le patrimony ; but, amidst this wealth, 


‘poor in spirit, he had neither tapestry, plate, 


‘as to be almost austere, and he himself lived chiefly 
on bread, water, and vegetables, ‘The coffers, which 
_ ‘eontained his t anti! ant 
thus in splendour 


‘furniture :—his table was so frugal, © 


nish the scandal.” 


poverty ; of his Bishoprick little remained to him, 
and his patrimony he let his brothers enjoy. But he 
mever rejeeted tapestry, plate, nor fine furniture, 
especially what might adorn the altar, for he loved to 
adorn the house of God. 


THOROUGH Love. 

We cannot deny that love is, of all mild emotions, 
the mildest—the very sweetener of bitterness—yet 
we find it compared to death and the grave; the 
reason of which is, that nothing is so forcible as gen- 
tleness, and nothing so gentle and so amiable as 
firmness. 

* There was a society of holy men,’ said St 
Francis, ‘who one day accosted me thus, — Oh, 
sir, what.can we do this year? Last year we failed, 
and did penance thrice a week; what shall we do 
now? Must we not do something more, both to 
testify our gratitude for the blessings we have te- 


‘ eeived during the last year, and also that we may 


make some progress .in the work of God? 

* Very right,’ I replied, <that you should always 
be advancing; however, your progress will not be 
made by the methods you propose —of increasing 
your religious exercises—but by the improved heart 
and dispositions with which you afford them, trusting 
in God more and more, and watching yourselves 
more and more. Last year you fasted three days in 
each week; if you double the number of fasts this 
year, every day will be a day of abstinence, and the 
-year following what will you do?—you will be obliged 
to make oe Sane Rerhaeday 
twice over.’ | Here follows a strong, and apparently 
a dangerous meat ; yet the essence of ‘sweetness, and 
even of safety, is in it. But pray ever mark our 
bold and ‘admirable, as well as amiable, saint.] 

«Ido not know,’ said St Francis, ¢ how that poor 
virtue, prudence, has offended me, but I cannot cor- 
dially like it—I caré for it by necessity, as being the 
salt and lamp of life. The beauty of. simplicity 
charms me—TJ would give a hundred serpents for one 
dove. Both together, they are useful, and scripture 
enjoins us to unite them; but, as in medical com- 
pounds, many drugs must be put together to form a 
salutary draught, so I would not place any reliance 
on an equal dose; for the serpent might devour the 
inoffensive dove. People say, that in a corrupt age like 
the present, prudence is absolutely requisite to pre- 
vent being deceived. J do not blame this mazim, but 
I believe it is more Christian to let ourselves be 


devoured, and our goods spoiled, knowing that a . 


better and more lasting inheritance awaits us. A 
good Christian would rather be robbed than rob - 
others—rather be murdered than murderer —mar- 


_ True devotion consists in performing the duties of 
life. St Francis was in the habit of blaming an in- 
consistency very common in persons more than ordi~ 
narily devout, who frequently turn their attention 
to the attainment of virtues of no use to them in their 
own sphere of action, and neglect the more needful, 
This inconsistency he attributed to a distaste, which 
people often experience for the station in which Pro- 
vidence has placed them, and the duties they are 
obliged to perform. Great laxity of manner creeps 
‘into monasteries, when their inmates devote them=- 
selves to the practice of virtues fitted for secular lifes 
and errors are not less likely to make their way into 
private families, who, from a mistaken and ill-judged 
zeal, introduce among themselves the austerities 
and religious exercises of their secluded brethren, 

Some persons think they pronounce the highest 
eulogium in saying of a family who ought to per- 
form the active charities of life, ‘it is quite a monas- 
tery; they live in itlike monks or nuns:’ not reflect- 
ing that it is trying to find jigs on thorns, a 
on brambles, 

Not that exercises of piety are not right and good, 
but then the time, the place, the persons, the situa- 
tion ; in short, all circumstances must be duly con- 
sidered. Devotion misplaced ceases to be deyo- 
tion: it resembles a fish out.of water, or a tree in @ 
soil not congenial to its nature, ; 

He compared this error of judgment, so unreason- 
able and injudicious, to those lovers of luxury who 
feed on strawberries at Christmas, not contented with 
delicacies in their proper season. Such heated brains 
require the physician's discipline rather than.the sana 
swoice of sober reason, _ 


AN ADMIRABLE RULE IN SELY-cornection FOR] | 
MORBID OR VIOLENT CONSCIENCES. 4 
‘Since the degree of affection which we are, ea 
_manded by God to feel for our neighbours o 
be measured by the reasonable and Christian 5 
which we ‘bear towards ourselves; since charity, 
“which is benign and patient, obliges us to correct our 
neighbours for their failings, with great gentleness ; 
it does not appear right to alter that temper in cor- 
recting ourselves, or to recover from a fault, with 
feelings of bitter and intemperate displeasure, 


reins 


4 ‘SCALE OF VIRTUES. 
*"dst. St Francis preferred the virtues sai pricey 
called ‘into action—the commonest ; and to exercise 
which, opportunities are oftenest found. 

2ndly. He did mot judge of the greatness and 
supernatural excellence of a virtue by an external 
demonstration ; forasmuch as what appears a mere 
trifle may proceed from an exalted sentiment of 


tyred than tyrant ;—in a word, it is far better to charity and great assisting grace; while, on the 


be good and simple, than shrewd and mischievous, 

* There is a strange inconsistency in the human 
mind, which leads men to scrutinize with severity 
the secrets of their fellow-creatures’ souls, which it 
is impossible they should ever clearly discover ; 
while they neglect to examine and probe into the 
springs of their own conduct, which, if they do not, 
they certainly ought to know. The first they are 
forbidden, and the second they are commanded 
to do. } 

* This reminds me of a woman remarkable for her 
waywardness, and constant disobedience to the 
orders of her husband. She was drowned in a river. 


_ On hearing of it, her husband desired that the river 


should be dragged, in search of the body ; ‘he bid his, 
servants go against the current of the stream, observ- 
ing, We have no reason to ‘suppose that she should 
have lost her spirit of contradiction.’ 

St Francis gave an excellent rule, which is, that 
‘if an aclion may be considered in more lights than 
one, always to choose the most favourable. If there 
is no apology to be found, soften the bad impression 
it makes, by reflecting that the intention might not 
have been equally blameable; remember that the 
“temptation might have been greater than you are 
aware of. Throw’the odium on ignorance, care- 
lessness, or the infirmity - human nature, to dimi- 


” . ” 
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5 contrary, great show may exist where the love of 


God operates but slightly, though that is the crite- 
rion by which we may judge whether or not a good 
work becomes acceptable to God. 
3rdly. He preferred the virtues of more general 
influence, rather than those more limited in their 
good effects (the love of God excepted). For ex- 
ample, he preferred prayer as the star which gives 
light to every other excellenee; piety, which sane- 
tifies. all our actions to the glory of God; humility, 
from which we have a lowly opinion. of ourselves 
and our actions; meekness, which yields to the will 
of others ; and patience, which teaches us to suffer 
all things: rather than magnanimity, munificence, 
or liberality ;. because they embrace fewer objects, 
and their influence is less generally felt on the heart 
and temper. 
* 4thly. He was often inclined to doubt the use of 
dazzling qualities, because by their brillianey they 
gave an opening to vain glory, the bane of all: in- 
trinsic worth. 
5thly. He blamed those who never set any value 
on virtues till they gained the sanction of fashion, 
(a very bad judge of such merchandize); thus pre- 
ferring ostensible to spiritual benevolence ; fasting, 
penances, corporeal austerities, to gentleness, mo- 
pote and a which are of infinitely 
more value. 
‘S 6thly. He also reproved those who would not seek 


maitfer . oe 


“patience with yourself. Do not lose coura 
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to obtain any virtues which were unsuited to their 
inclinations, to the neglect of what their duties 
more particularly required, serving God as it 
‘pleased themselves, and not in the manner whith he 
commands. So common is their error, that a great 
number of persons, some very devout, suffer them- 
selves to fall into it. 


WE MAY BE VERY REGULAR IN DEVOTION, AND VERY 
wicken ! 


*' €Do not deceive yourself,’ said my friend; ‘it is not 
impossible to be very devout, and yet very wicked.’ 
* Very hypocritical,’ I replied, ‘and not sincerely 

“No; I speak of intentional devotion.’ This 
appearing to me inexplicable; I begged he 

‘would explain his meaning more clearly. ‘ Devotion 
of self and of nature,’ he answered, ‘ is only a morally 
‘acquired virtue, and not a heavenly one assisted by 
Brace; otherwise it would be theological, which cer- 
tainly itis not. It is a quality subordinate to what 
is termed religion ; or, as some say, it is only one of 
its effects, or fruits, as religion is in itself subordinate 
to that one of the cardinal virtues called justice, or 
righteousness.” 

t/ © You well know that all’moral virtues, and also faith 
and hope, which are theological, may subsist with 
‘sin. They are then without form or life, being deprived 
of cuaniry, which is their substance, their soul, and 
on which all their power depends.’ 

*\ I lamented bitterly to St Francis of the very hard 

‘treatment which I had received. ‘ To any other per- 
‘son,’ he said, ‘I should apply the unction of conso- 
ation, but the consideration of your situation in life, 
‘and the sincerity of my affection for you, render any 
such expression of affection needless. Pity would 
inflame the wound you have received. J shall, there- 
fore, throw vinegar and salt upon it,’ [Is not this af- 
fected cruelty, and truly flattering candour, ad- 
tmirable ?) 

* «You said that it required amazing and well-tried 
patience to bear such an insult in silence.’ 

' ¢ Certainly, yours cannot be of a very fine tempe- 
‘rament, since you complain so loudly.” 

_ £ But it is only in your friendly bosom, in the ear 
‘of your affection, I pour out my sorrows. To 
‘whom should a child turn for compassion, but to a 
kind parent” 

* Oh, you babe! Is it fit, do you suppose, for one 
who occupies.a lofty station in the church of Christ, 


to encourage himself in such childishness? When I 


was a child, ‘said St Paul, I spake as a child; but 


when I became a man, I put away childish things. 


(The imperfect. articulation, so engaging in an infant, 


ery an imperfection, if continued in riper years. Do 


wish to be fed with milk and pap, instead of solid 
? Have you not teeth to masticate bread, Even 


3HE BITTER BREAD OF GRIEF?’ 


> ¢ What! can you delight in bearing on your breast 
a ‘golden cross, and then let your beart sink beneath 
the weight of slight affliction, and pour out bitter 
lamentations? 


{ WE ARE APT TO GIVE THE NAME OF CALUMNY To]! 


, UNPLEASANT BUT WHOLESOME TRUTHS. 
? Have patience with all things, but chi ly have 
in con- 
sidering your own imperfections, but instantly set about 


«remedying them ;—every day begin the task anew. The ~ 


best method of attaining to Christian perfection is to 
be aware that you have not yet reached it; but 
never to be weary of re-commencing. «For, in the 
first place, how can you patiently bear’ your aaa 
burden, if you will not bear your own, © ~ ay 
Secondly. How can you reprove amy: “with 
“gentleness, when you corteet yourself with asperity ? 
Thirdly. Whosoever ig overcome with a sense of 
his faults, will not be able to subdue them : cor 
rection, to answer a good end, must ‘proceed from a 
tranquil and thoughtful mind. - [He means a mind 
made tranquil by its own consciousness of good 
intention,: —— of what is best.] 


Ben that phen, he considered the life and 
eso ates, he. was inclined to exclaim, 

« ‘Sancle gp gael nobis” (Saint Socrates, pray 
for us); that is to put him in the saintly and Chris- 


tian calendar. We do not live under a Catholic dis- 
pensation ; but, certainly, while reading this book, 
we have been inclined to exclaim, “ Would to God 
there were but one Christian church, and such men 
as Saint Francis de Sales were counted saints by 
everybody. Not to be imitated by them in bye-gone, 
ascetical customs, much less in opinions that must 
have perplexed such natures more than any others, 
but in the ever-living necessities of charity and good 
faith, and the hope that such a church may come. And 
it may, and we believe will ; for utility itself will find it 
indispensible,—to say nothing of those indestructible 
faculties of man, that are necessary to render utility 
itself beautiful and useful. If earth is to be made 
smoother, most assuredly the sky cannot be left out 
of its consideration, nor will appear less lovely ; and 
we never see an old quiet village church among the 
trees, under a calm heaven,—such as that for instance 
of Finchley or Hendon, — without feeling secure 
that such a time will arrive, with ‘ Beauties’ such as 
those of St Francis de Sales preached in it, and 
congregations who have really discovered that “ God 
is love.” 
Ste f 


SLIDING. 
Taere's much philosophy in skating, sliding,” 
And playing on the ice at what's called Hocky,— 
Rare game. I like to see a blithe young jockey, 
Just out of school, o'er ponds triumphant riding ;— 
He’s more than paid, though he should get a hiding; 
= He never thinks of saying “ What's o'clock, eh?” 
But on he speeds, light-footed as a trochee 
In sede tertid the verse dividing. 


‘What though he sometimes tumbles ?—'tis all one; ] 
He makes the best of what were else but gloom, 
And chill, and hardship.— Reader, if your doom 


Tn after life with ills be overrun, 


That early knowledge may you wise resume,— 
Make evils bend, and turn them into fun. 
E. W. 
—>—. 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFH. 


XO. LV.—SINGULAR OUTRAGE IN A DUEL. 


Ir our ‘Romance of Real Life’ this week cannot be 
said to be equally “short and sweet,” it may be 
allowed, like Sir Toby’s challenge, to be ‘“curst and 
brief.” We take it from the ‘ Bubbles of the Brun- 
nens,’ the author of which has prefaced it with one 
of those characteristic remarks, which with an air of 
somewhat superfluous and morbid nicety of fine sense, 


_end in generally giving us really good wholesome 


doctrine, and showing a great deal of humanity. 


Some of our readers, who write to us there-anent, 
will suppose from the brevity of our Romance this 
time, that our materials are “drawing toaconclusion:’ 
but we owe it to ourselyes and our stores (such as 
they are) to state, that the case is quite the reverse ; 
that we only put so short a story in the present num- 
ber, from an anticipation that it will be. overfiowing 
with a press of other, matter ; and that of ‘ Romances 
of Real Life” we really see no end. _ There is really 
no end to them in life; acveigaiagd there be in 


books? 


Our author's account of the duel, in which a man 


_stoops to take his nose off the ground, reminds us of 


the fantastic story in Ariosto, of the magician, who 


had the privilege of picking up his head again when 
-any one cut it off, and whom we always fancy ad- 


justing it by'a tenure of the nose ; just as a gentleman, 
with finger and thumb, elegantly adjusts his cocked- 
hat. -(See Orlando Furioso. Canto 15. st. 65, &c.) 
Let us not mention the fine Italian poet, howeyer, 
without doing justice to that wonderful spirit of 
verisimilitude, by which he renders his most fantastic 
stories delightful. - The magician has a fatal lock of 
hair on his head, which if once cut off, puts an end 
to the resumability of the head... Astolfo, in the 
course of the fight with him, which takes: place on 


horseback, contrives, after cutting off his head, to get 


possession of it, and keep it by dint of flight, the 
headless magician pelting after him in vain, The 


knight, not knowing how to discover the lock, scalps 
the head at once, to save time; its face suddenly turns 
pale, as the sealping passes the fatal point; and As. 
tolfo, looking behind him, sees the pursuing trunk 
fall to the ground. This is the way in whieh great 
poets write what some people think foolish things, 


The foolish things have finer things in them than - 


such critics would ever dream of. 

“Tt is seldom or never (says our bather at the Brun= 
nens) that I pay the slightest attention to dinner 
conversation, the dishes, ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred, being, in my opinion, so very miuch better: 
however, much against my will, I overheard some 
people talking of a duel, which I will mention, hop= 
ing it may tend to show by what disgusting, fiend» 
like sentiments this practice can be disgraced. 


A couple of Germans, having quarrelled about 
some beautiful lady, met with sabres in their hands 
to fight a duel. The ugly one, who was of 
course the most violent of the two, after many 
attempts to deprive his hated adversary of his life, at 
last aimed a desperate blow at his head, which, 
though it missed its object, yet fell upon, and ac- 
tually cut off, the good-looking man’s nose. It had 
searcely reached the ground, when its owner feeling 
that his beauty was gone, instantly threw away his 
sword, and, with both arms extended, eagerly bent 
forwards with the intention to pick up his own pro- 
perty and replace it ; but the ugly German no sooner 
observed the intention, than, darting forwards, with 
the malice of the devil himself, he jumped upon the 
nose, and, before ‘its master’s face, crushed it and 
ground it to atoms!” 


a 
HINTS FOR TABLE TALE. 
‘No. V. ; 


SHAKING HANDS — CHIROLOGY — THE FRIENDLY 
SHAKE — THE SHAKE CEREMONIAL— THE SHAKE 

[| BOISTEROUS—THE SAILOR’s SQUEEZE—THE SHAKE 
THEATRICAL—THE ELECTIONEERING SHAKE—THE 
LOVER'S MANUAL EMBRACE—DIVERS PARTICULARS 
CONNECTED WITH THE SUBJECT—AN APOLOGY. 


As this is our first meeting in the year 1835, I must 
be excused for the lateness of my compliments, but 

“better late than never,” so “ Good New Year to 
you, Mr Editor! Good New Year to you, gentle 
Reader!” Now imagine that we have shaken hands 
in token of mutual good will—forgiveness of what- 
soever wrong may have passed, and of forbearance and 
hope for the future. ; 

Shaking hands is, I think, without exception, one 
of the most expressive of our social customs, In 
gtasping the hand of your friend, how every finger 
elasps its fellow—grows warm in the embrace, and 
Seems loth to be parted. The action is strictly mu- 
tual—both hands assume exactly the same form; 
the one has not a firmer hold than the other—but 
they are twined like a weaver's knot. 


® There are several distinguishing characteristics of 
a real, good, hearty, friendly shake of the hand, which 
distinguish it from the mere matter-of-form, luke- 
warm apologies for the symbol of friendship. In- 
deed a very little examination will show that a shake 
of the hand comes so directly from the heart, that the 
feelings of one party towards another may be judged 
by it with a tolerable degree of correctness. Let us 
then examine <into the several characters of hand 
shakings, and see whether there be not materials for 
a new theory, perhaps as plausible as Craniology or 
Physiology, and which we may call Chirology. I 
have some hopes that it will not be the lowest on the 
poll as a candidate for a near connection with Phren- 

To commence, then, let us take first—The shake of 


.true friendship. - Suppose a sudden and unexpected 


recognition of acouple of young men, between whom 
friendship has grown insensibly and gradually, and is 
therefore the more sincere. They have been playfel- 
fellows—schoolfellows, and the events of life having 
separated them for atime, they now meet. They are 
justat the age when the heart is warmest ;—they have 
seen enough of theselfishness of the world to make amity 


ee ee at 
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‘valuable, but yet not sufficient to sear their hearts 
against it. Observe! Simultaneous with the glow 
of pleasure which suffuses their faces upon recog- 
nition, is the raising and extending the hand. They 
seem to say each one to the other— 


: “ Here’s a hand my trusty frier’, 
An’ gi’es a hand o’ thine !” 


They approach—the hands are locked in the grip 

of concord, and joy produces, almost involuntarily, a 
hearty shake. The hands seem loth to part, as loth 
‘asthe hearts of which they are the representatives. 
The grasp is gradually loosened; the hands slowly 
»slip out of each other, and, arriving at the tip of the 

; -finger, the one lingers a moment ere it lets ‘the other 
drop. But you will observe that this hearty shake 
__ was not such as would be apt to dislocate your shoul- 
_der, ‘nor the grasp like the bite of a vice, that forees 

_ the blood to, and almost out of, the fingers’ ends ; true 
“friendship i is incapable of giving pain; such an idea 
would be as absurd as to measure the extent of a 
man’s amity by the number of injuries he had done 


you. 
: Secondly, let us poe shake ceremonial. 
By this I mean such a shake as one often. would give 
and receive after the satisfactory arrangement of some 
business, or after a first introduction toa man whose 
new acquaintanceship had not excited. any in- 
terest in you, and with whom you part careless 
whether you should ever meet again or no; or 
’ such as you would bestow upon one who pes- 
__ ters you with professions of friendship which you 
know to be insincere, but whose proffered hand you 
cannot in common politeness refuse; or such as you 


by sight; or at meeting and parting with a fellow 
- club member (either clubs of the West-End, or 
- otherwise); or such as on visiting an old Anti- 

_ Malthusian"you are obliged to give his spouse, and 
five grown-up ‘daughters, and four grown-up suns; 
and “indeed in a hundred other instances which it 
would be tedious to name. It is almost a misnomer 

to call this shake a shake: it merely consists in one 
party taking the other's hand,—raising it about an 
inch, or inch and a half,—lowering it again, and then 
separating ; oft-times not even so much as that— 
merely making a pretence te join hands, and ‘tis 
done with. I have never read Chesterfield, but I 
‘should think, from the idea I have of him, that he 
prohibits shaking hands, except between intimate 
friends, as too great a freedom with one with whom 
you are a stranger, and as too great a condescension 


As an enemy to all mockery, deceit, or pretence, I 
must give it as my opinion that only friends should 
shake hands; such is my practice; a bow of recog- 
nition and at parting is my custom with casual 
acquaintances ; but, of course, I never refuse a prof- 
’ fered hand. } 

re 4 ‘Thirdly. —The shake boisterous; a shake which 
_ puts you in danger of a dislocated shoulder, and 
_ which makes your hand tingle for the next hour 
-ortwo. These are the:shakes of your riotous Toms, 
tt Dicks, and Hatrys—your college chums, whose 

» (delight is in mischief, and whose element is a row. 
_ These fellows, after having put you to worse torture 
.. than the thumb-screw, if you chance to wince a bit, 
_ -@r'make a wry face, exclaim in a most eonsolatory 
tone of affected surprise, “What, my dear fellow, 
have I hurt you? Beg pardon—'twas the warmth 
. of my friendship for you, you know!” Hang such 


yourself a gemman, behave as 
say to Tom, « Tf you call yourself 


amuse himself by looking 


‘catches a tartar,” 
‘knuckles well rubbed for his pains. 


would give ; distant relation whom you only know .- 


on your part to one who is almost a stranger to you. - 


_ friendship! say I; if you cannot express your- 
ee a more friendly way, I had rather be- 
; at least without such like proofs of it.» 


_ But Tom only does it for - 


hand-shaking is one he brags of, and I have seen him 
with a kindred spirit, grasping hands, and trying 
who could bear the most pain, and who would flinch 
under the torture first. He, however, sometimes 
and then deservedly gets his 


” This squeezing of hands is, I believe, particullary 
a sailor's trick; and with them may perhaps be 
somewhat excusable, as well as many other customs 
not tolerated in civilized society. They mayhap 
think they are grasping a marlin-spike; or else 
want to prove to you how tight they can hand a 
rope, and their cornuted palms give you forcible 
evidence of their power. Young Middeys are gene- 
rally initiated in this practice, by the boatswain, 
perhaps, or his own compeers, and on his first visit 
home, on leave of absence, gives his brothers and 
sisters proofs of his prowess, and laughs heartily 
when they cry out, “Oh!” at the same time admo- 
nishing them to ery out before they are hurt, not 
afterwards, as it is then useless, and a waste of 
breath, 


Fourthly—Theshake-theatrical. Themanual salute 
which is practised on the stage, I never saw any 
where else ; 
scene of the stage of the world than the Thespian. 
One fellow takes the right hand of another, and 
embeds it in his own left hand; he then looks at it— 
holds it out from him for a second—raises his right 
hand, and brings it down again ‘like a sledge ham- 
mer on an anvil, and with a slap that resounds like 
the smack of a drayman’s whip,—an energetic shake 
follows. This somewhat smacks of the pedagogue’s 
saws, and palmam qui meruit ferat. This is one of 
the ‘points in which the gentry of the sock and 
buskin do not copy nature. 

While we are upon shakes that want sincerity— 
that lack of heartiness, we will consider—The elec- 
tioneering shake. This is a compound of several 
characters of shakes; it partakes of the shake con- 
descending, the shake obsequious, the shake friendly, 
and the boisterous shake. The skilful tactician 
tempers his shake of hand as well as his language, to 
the person with whom he has to deal; but any one, 
with a moderate share of penetration, at once 
perceives its want of heart, and the total absence of 
all life from the salutation. The soft, small, tapering- 
fingered aristocratic hand of the right honourable 
candidate is buried and almost annihilated in the 
horn-hard .hand of the labourer or artisan; and were 
it not impelled by interest, would shrink from the 
touch. The honest elector too, is not altogether 
proof against the flattery and condescension of the 
great man, and retains a firmer and a longer hold, 
and gives a heartier shake on” his part, than is alto- 
gether palatable to the gentleman who is now the 
beggar, whose present part%to play is the solicitation 
of afavour: The voter afterwards seems to have a 
greater respect for his honoured right hand than 
for its more neglected neighbour’; he takes greater 
care of it; guarding it from injury in his breeches 
pocket. He holds his head also some few inches 
higher ; speaks to his wife and children in a some- 
what more imperious tone for the next half hour. 
It is}sometime, perhaps two or three hours before 


he can make up his mind to dispel the odour of gen-— 


tility upon his hand by touching a saw, or a shovel, 
or a pick-axe, or a Joom; and there is a moment's 
hesitation in grasping the proffered hand of his 
favourite shopmate upon their next meeting. All 
these whims, however, are dispelled by the time his 
vote is registered, and the “ Electioneering shake,” :s 
remembered by the elector, only when politics are 
discussed at the club; and by the elected totally 


" forgotten, till the king sends the M.P. to pay ano- 


ther visit to his constituents. 
I come now to the consideration of a more agree- 


_able branch of the subject—The lover's shake. Love is 


the quintessence of friendship; as “then it is a plea- 


. Sure to grasp the hand of a friend in true amity, 
» the delight of the lover’s manual embrace must be 


proportionally fraught with joy. .Tt is a'misnomer 
to call it the “Jover’s shake ;” Fidhoha nore correctly 


it is not to be met with in any other . 


denominated it a “manual embrace.” The pleasure 
is too delightful to part with it so transiently as a 
shake of the hand implies. When lovers meet alone, 
their hands are locked together from the moment of 
meeting to the time of parting. ‘They wander in 
some shady grove, or by some murmuring stream 
“hand ‘in hand.” Milton beautifully, but simply, 
describes our first parents,— 


* So hand in hand they passed—the loveliest pair.” 


Then, when, after sweet communings, lovers are 
obliged to part, though but for atime, what a world 
of affection is evinced in his warm earnest pressure 
of her hand, and her more gentle, but not less loving 
return! But I must curb my flowing quill, which 
is just in a humour to grow eloquent upon the sub- 
ject. The bounds of propriety must not be over- 
stepped in the length of these heterogeneous observa- 
tions; a rhapsody on love would be more fittting to 
commence than to close an article. 


A great deal more might be said upon jane 
hands; the antiquity of the custom; “though 
hand join in hand, the wicked shall not go un- 
punished,” which takes it back to Bible times; the 
question also, whether it is preferable to the Freneh 
custom of kissing ? the joining hands at the nuptial 
ceremony, the blood coming from the heart to the 


. ring finger; the symbol of union among bands of 


banditti or patriots, the “Hand in Hand Insur- 
ance ;” and a host of other relative matter, not, forget~ 
ting the hand of the Indicator, (which, by fhe bye, 
only offers you one finger to shake.)* As this does 
not pretend to be a regular dissertation, % shall take 
the liberty of leaving all that might be said upon 
these branches of the subject, unsaid, lenny ion ee 
present. 

+ But, says the ‘reader, you have,- not, yet, applied 
all these” premises to the proposesi system of “ Chir- 
ology.” Gentle reader, oblige vue by doing so your- 
self, each in the manner tha‘; may best suit his. 
fancy. Or, inclination perraitting, I will perhaps. 
do so on some future occasion. 


I have a word to say before I, for a time, lay down: 
my pen. Do not acevise me of presumption or in- 
consistency in shaking hands with you and the 
Editor at the commencement of the article, while, 
at the same time, I say that only intimate friends 
should thus salute. Remember it was only an 
imaginary shake—a shake through faith ; believing, as 
I do, that your hearts feel some regard, some small 
portion of friendship (provided you are not critics), 
for your humble servant, a 

Booxworm. ! 


* No symbol, we beg leave to say, of the Indicator’s 
practice. As this “Index” has been alluded to by our 
Correspondent, and, from its frequent appearance before 
the public in connection with the writer, has become iden- 
tified with him in the minds of some readers, we take this 

opportunity of stating, in reference to questions which have 
been put accordingly, that we write for no periodical at 
présent, but the Lonpon Jounnat, nor, with [the excep- 
tion of a forthcoming article in the ‘ New Monthly,’ have 


weenie ever since it was set up.—Epb. 
—_—— 


THE WHOLE SUM AND SUBSTANCE OF THE PHIEOSOPHY 
OF HEALTH, 


‘The body is to be preserved ina. state of 
health two ways; by moderate diet and-seasonable 
exercise; for the nature of sublunary things is so 
gliding, that if we continually repair not what time 
consumes, by little and little, they waste to nothing; 
and yet so as the excess render it not drowsy, and 
indisposed to contemplation; nor the too slender 
diet weak. and languishing; that neither luxury 
soften it, nor negligence pollute it. Exercise follows 
nourishment, though they seem to follow and wheel 
about one another; for we exercise and eat; eat 
and exercise; the one to prepare us for meat, the 
other to awake nature, and keep the body's part in 
motion; and we should so use them, that the body 
may be the better ; and the mind never the worse. — 
Du Vaiz. ; 
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BIRTH-DAYS. 


© February 8, 1612. At Strensham, in Worcester- 
shire, the son of a farmer, Samuel Butler, the most 
learned and witty of satirical poets, the banterer of 
the Puritans. Charles the Second used to carry 
Hudibras about in his pocket, yet had not the spirit 
to do anything for its author, who lived poor and 
died so, rich only ina mind teeming with thought 
and imagery. He had a friend, however, who stood 
by him in life and death, and who decently buried 
him. When poor selfish Charles died, pieces of his 
remains (cut from the embalming) were found float- 
ing about in kitchen sinks. 
9, 1700. Daniel Bernouilli, professor of medi- 
cine and natural philosophy at Basil, a celebrated 
mathematician, like his father. His reputation 
may be estimated by the following anecdote. He 
fell in, during a journey, with a fellow- traveller, who, 
being struck with his conversation, asked his name. 
“Iam Daniel Bernouilli,” answered he with sim- 
plicity. “And I,” replied the other, thinking to 
keep up the joke, ‘am Sir Isaac Newton.” 
"= 10, 1670. At Bardsey Grange, near Leeds, in 
Yorkshire, of an ancient family, William Congreve, 
¢ he wittiest of English dramatists. The Duchess of 
“MW arlborough (heiress of the Duke) was so fond of 


‘Bis Company, that not being able to endure the sight 


of hi.'s empty chair at table, she had an image made 


- of hin”? in wax, and used to drink to it as if he were 


alive. This looks well for him; and yet there is an 
apparent heartlessness in his plays, which makes us 
unwilling to repeat in other words what we have 
said Of his ¢*enius in the ‘ Supplement’ to this Jour- 
nal, No. 3, 4°hapter the Fourth. 

Same day, 1 706. In Broad street, near the Bank, 
(where his father, afterwards the celebrated Bishop, 
Was rector of St xeter Le Poor) Benjamin Hoadly, 
duthor of the comet'y of the ‘ Suspicious Husband.’ 


He was an eminent Physician, and a good-natured, . 


Benevolent man. His play has been thought.as pro- 
fligate as those of Cong:teve; but there is an animal 
spirit in it, and a native w1der-current of good feel- 
ing, very different from the sophistication of Con- 
greve's fine ladies and gentlenen, Congreve writes 
like a rake npon system; Hoavilly, like a wild light- 
hearted youth from school. 


—— 


CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPEARD’S 
PLAYS. 
BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
No. 1V.—HAMLET. 
Tis is that Hamlet the Dane, whom we read of in 
our youth, and whom we seem almost to remember 
in our after-years ; he who made that famous solilo- 
quy on life, who gave the advice to theplayers, who 
thought “this goodly frame, the earth, a steril pro- 
montory, and this brave o’er-hanging firmament, the 
air, this majestical roof fretted with golden fire, a foul 
and pestilent congregation of vapours ;” whom “ man 
delighted not, nor woman neither ;” o talked 
with the grave-diggers, and moralized orick’s 
skull; the school-fellow of Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern at Wittenberg; the friend of Horatio; the 
lover of Ophelia ; he that was mad and sent to Eng- 
land; the slow of his. father’s death; who 
lived at the court of Horwendillus five hundred 
“years before we were ‘born, ‘but all whose thoughts 
“we seem to know as well as we'do our own, because 


we have read them in Shakspeare. 


Hamlet is a name; his speeches and sayings but 
‘the idle coinage of the poet's brain. What then, are 
they not real? They are as real as our own thouglits. 
‘Their reality is in the reader's mind. It is we who 
are Hamlet. This play has a prophetic truth, which 
is above that of history. Whoever has become 
thoughtful and melancholy through his own mishaps 
or those of others; whoever has borne about with 
him the clouded brow of ag and thought him- 
self “too much i’ th’ sun;” whoever has seen the 
golden lamp of day dimmed by envious mists ~isin= 


him only a dull blank with nothing left remarkable 
in it; whoever has known “the pangs of despised 
love, the insolence of office, or the spurns which 
patient merit of the unworthy takes;” he who has 
felt his mind sink within him, and sadness cling to 
his heart like a malady, who has had his hopes 
blighted and his youth staggered by the apparitions 
of strange things ; who cannot be well at ease, while 
he sees evil hovering near him like a spectre; whose 
powers of action have been eaten up by thought, 
he to whom the universe seems infinite, and himself 
nothing ; whose bitterness of soul makes him care- 
less of consequences, and who goes to a play as his 
best resource to shove off, to a second remove, the 
evils of life by a mock-representation of them—this 
is the true Hamlet. 


We have been so used to this tragedy that we 
hardly know how to criticise it any more than we 
should know how to describe our own faces. But 
we must make such observations as we can. It isthe 
one of Shakspeare’s plays that we think of oftenest, 
because it abounds most in striking reflections on 
human life, and because the distresses of Hamlet are 
transferred, by the turn of his mind, to the general 
account of humanity. Whatever happens to him 
we apply to ourselves, because he applies it so himself 
as a means of general reasoning. He is a great 
moraliser; and what makes him worth attending to 
is, that he moralises on his own feelings and expe- 
rience, He is not a common-place pedant. If ¢ Lear’ 


~ shows the greatest depth of passion, * Hamlet’ is the 


most remarkable for the ingenuity, originality, and 
unstudied development of character. Shakspeare 
had more magnanimity than any other poet, and he 
‘has shown more of it in this play than in any other. 
There is no attempt to force an interest: everything 


is left for time and circumstances to unfold. The - 


attention is excited without effort, the incidents suc- 
ceed each other as matters of course, the characters 
think and speak and act just as they might do, if left 
intirely to themselves. There is no set purpose, no 
straining at a‘point. The observations are suggested 
by the passing scene—the gusts of passion ¢ome and 
go like sounds of music borne on the wind.) The 
whole play is an exact transcript of what’ might be 
supposed to have taken place at the court of Den- 
mark, at the remote period of time fixed upon, before 
the modern refinements in morals and manners were 
heard of. It would have been interesting enough to 
have been admitted as a'by-stander in ‘such a scene, 
at such a time, to’ have heard and seen something of 


' what'was going on. But here we are more than 


spectators: | Weshave not only “the outward pa- 
geants and the signs of grief;" but “we have that 
within Which passes show.” We read the thoughts 


“of the heart, we catch the ‘passions living as they rite, 


Other dramatic writers give us very fine versions and 


paraphrases of nature: but Shakspéare, together with . 


his own comments, gives us the original text, that 
we may judge for ourselves. This is a very great 
advantage. 

The character of Hamlet is itself a pure effusion 
of genius. It is not a character marked by strength 
of will or even of passion, but by refinement of 
thought and sentiment. Hamlet is as little of the 
‘hero as a man can well be: but he is a young and 
princely novice, full of high enthusiasm and quick 
sensibility—the sport of circumstances, questioning 
with fortune and refining on his own feelings, and 
forced from the natural bias of his disposition by the 
strangeness of his situation. He seems incapable of 
deliberate action, and is only hurried into extremi- 
ties on the spur of the occasion, When he has no time 
to reflect, and in the scene where he kills Polonius, 
and again, where he alters the letters which Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern are taking with them to 
England, purporting “his death. At other times, 
when he is most bound to act, he remains puzzled,” 
undecided, and sceptical, dallies with his pur- 
poses, till the occasion is lost, and always finds 
some pretence to relapse into indolence and thought- 
fulness again. For this reason he refuses to kill the 
ibe when he is at his prayers, and by a refinement 


in his own breast, and could find in the wo’! “isle #smaliee, which is in truth omly an excuse for his 


own want of resolution, defers his revenge to some 
more fatal opportunity, when be shall be engaged in 
some act “ that has no relish of salvation in it.” 


“ He kneels and prays, 

And now I'll do't, and so he goes to heaven, 

And so am I reveng'd: that would be scann’d. | 
He kill’d my father, and for that 

I, his sole son, send him to heaven. 

Why this is reward, not revenge. 

Up sword, and know thou a more horrid time, ‘j | 
When he is drunk, asleep, or in a rage.” 


” He is the prince of philosophical speculations, and, 
because he cannot have his revenge perfect, accord< 


ing to the most refined idea his wish can form, he 


misses it altogether. So he scruples to trust the 
suggestions of the Ghost, contrives the scene of the 
play to have surer proofof his uncle's guilt, and then . 
rests satisfied with this confirmation of his suspicions, — 
and the success of his experiment, instead of acting — 
upon it. Yet he is sensible of his own 

taxes himself with it, and tries to reason himself oat 
of it. 


“ How all oceasions do inform againt me, § 
And spur my dull revenge! What is a man, a 
If his chief good and market of his time 


Be but to sleep and feed? A beast; no more. 15 


Sure he that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and god-like reason - 


To rust in us unus’d: now whether it ‘be ‘ 


Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 

Of thinking too precisely on the event,— 

A thought which quarter’d, hath but one part. 
wisdom,” 

And ever three parts coward :—I do not know | 

Why yet I live to say, this thing’s to do; 

Sith I have cause, and will, and strength, and means 

To do it. Examples gross as earth excite me : 

Witness this army of such mass and charge, 

Led by a delicate and tender prince, 


Whose spirit, with divine ambition puff‘, | ¥ 


Makes mouths at the invisible “event, 
Exposing what is mortal and unsure 

To all that fortune, death, and danger dare, ~ 
Even for an egg-shell, "Tis not to be great, 
Never to stir without great argument; 

But greatly to find quarrel in a straw, 
‘When honour’s at the stake. How stand I then, 
That have a father killed, a mother stain’d, 
Excitements of my reason and my blood, 

And let all sleep, while to my shame I see 

The imminent death of twenty thousand men, ~ 
That for a fantasy and trick of fame, ? 
Go to their graves like beds, fight for a plot 
Whereon the numbers cannot try the cause, 
Which is not tomb enough and continent 

To hide the slain ?—0, from this time forth, _ 
My thoughts be bloody or be nothing worth!" ~! 


Still he does nothing; and this very speculation on 
his own infirmity only affords him another occasion 
for indulging it. Itis not for any want of attach- 
ment to his father or abhorrence of his murder that 
Hamlet is thus dilatory, but it is more to his taste 
to indulge his imagination in reflecting upon the 
enormity of the crime and refining on his schemes of 
vengeance, than to put them into immediate practice, 
His ruling passion is to think, not to act: and-any 
vague pretence that flatters this propensity instantly 
diverts him from his previous purposes. 

The moral perfection of this character has been 
called in question, we think, by those who did not 
understand it. It is more interesting than accord- 
ing to rules: amiable though not faultless. ‘The 
ethical delineations of “ that noble and liberal easu- 
ist” (as Shakspeare has been well called) do not 
exhibit the drab-coloured quakerism of morality. 
His plays are not copied either from * The Whole 
Duty of Man,’ or from ‘The Academy of Compli- 
ments!’ We confess, we are a little shocked at the 
want of refinement in those who are shocked at the 


want of refinement in Hamlet. The want of punc- — 


tilious exactness in his behaviour either partakes of 
the “license of the time,” or ele; es to the 
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t 
iF very excess of intellectual refinement in the charac- 
: ter, which makes the common rules of life, as. well. 
Tt as his own purposes, sit loose upon him. He may be 
said to be amenable only to the tribunal of his own 
thoughts, and is too much taken up: with the airy 
if world of contemplation to lay as much stress as he 
ought on the practical consequences of things. His: 
habitual principles of action are unhinged and out 
of joint with the time. His conduet to Ophelia is 
quite natural in his circumstances. It is that of 
assumed severity only. It is the effect of disap- 
; pointed hope, of bitter regrets, of affection suspended, 
not obliterated, by “the distractions of the scene 
around him! Amidst the natural and preternatural 
o horrors of his situation, he might be excused in deli- 
cay from carrying on a regular courtship. When 
“bis father’s spirit was in arms,” it was not a time 
* the son to make love in, He could neither 
Ophelia, nor wound her mind by explaining 
cause of his alienation, which he durst hardly 
trust himself to think of. It would have taken him 
years to have come to a direct explanation on the 
point. In the harassed state of his mind, he could 
not have done otherwise than he did. His conduct 
does not contradict what he says when he sees her 
_ =f 
|. “I loved Ophelia! forty thousand brothers 
| Could not with all their quantity of love 
| Make up my sum,” " 


Nothing can be more affecting or beautiful than 
the Queen's apostrophe to. Ophelia. on. throwing 
— into the grave,— 


8 “« Sweets to the sweet, farewell.} 

| LThop’d thou should’st have been my Hamlet's wife : 
, Ithought thy bride-bed to have decked, sweet maid, 
, And not have strew'd thy grave.” 


> Shakspeare was thoroughly a master of the mixed 
motives of human character, and he here shows us 
the Queen, who was so criminal in some respects, 
not without sensibility and affection in other relations 
of life. Ophelia is a character almost too exquisitely 
touching to be dwelt upon. + Oh rose of May! oh 
flower too soon faded! Hier love, her madness, her 
death, are described with the truest touches of ten- 
derness and pathos. It is a character which nobody 
but Shakspeare could have drawn in the way that 
he has done, and to the conception of which there is 
not even the smallest approach, except in some of 
the old romantic ballads. Her brother, Laertes, is a 
character we do not like so well: he is too hot and 
choloric, and somewhat rodomontade. Polonius is a 
perfect character in its kind ; nor is there any founda- 
tion for the objections which have been made to the 
consistency of this part. It is said that he acts very 
_ foolishly and talks very sensibly. There is no incon- 
sistency in that. Again, that he talks wisely at one 
‘time and foolishly at another; that his advice to 
“Laertes is very sensible, and his advice to the King 
_ and Queen on the subject of Hamlet’s madness very 
tidiculous. But he gives the one as a father, and is 
Sincere in it; he gives the other as a mere courtier, 
a busy-body, and is accordingly officious, garrulous, 
and impertinent. In short, Shakspeare has been 
accused of inconsistency in this and other characters, 
only because he has kept up the distinction which 
_ there is in nature, between the iand 
moral habits of men, between the absurdity 

ir ideas and the absurdity of their motives, 

Pabooius is not¥a fool, but he makes himself so. 


P ‘We do not like to see our author’s plays acted, and 
least of all, ‘Hamlet.’ There is no play that suffers 
oy 


character of Hamlet 
up of undu jlines; it has the yielding 
y of “a wave c ea.” Mr Kemble plays 
nr m in armour, with a rmined inyete- 


elit din euematinah ne It seems the law of God, 5 


refined susceptibility of the character, as the sharp and the only one that men are not disposed to 
angles and abrupt starts which Mr Kean introduces controvert. In the performance of this alone do 
into the part. Mr Kean’s Hamlet is as much too. they effectually aid one another. 
splenetic and rash as Mr Kemble’s is too deliberate. Essex. Spenser! I wish I had at handeny arya. 
and formal. His manner is too strong and pointed. ment or persuasions of force sufficient to’ remove thy 
He throws a severity, approaching to virulence, into sorrow: but’ really I arm not in the habit.of seeing 
the common observations and answers, There is men grieve at anything, except the loss of favour at 
nothing of this in Hamlet, He is, as it were, wrap- court, or of a hawk, or of a buck-hound. And were 
ped up in his, reflections, and only thinks alowd. 7 40 wear out my condolence-to a man of thy discernment 
There should, therefore, be no attempt to impress: in the same round, roll-call phrases we employ with one 
what he says upon others by a studied exaggeration gnosher upon these occasions, J should be guilty, not of 
of emphasis or manner ;.no talking at his hearers. insincerity, but of insolence. ‘True grief hath ever 
There should be as much. of the gentleman and seho- something sacred in it ; and when it visiteth a wise man 
lar as possible infused into the part, and as little of gnq @ brave one, is most holy. Nay, kiss not my 
the actor. A pensive air of sadness should sitrelue- hand; he whom God visiteth, hath God with him. 
tantly upon his brow, but no appearance of fixed and J, jj, presence what ain I? 
sullen gloom. He is full of weakness and melan- Spenser. Never so great, my lord, as at this hour, 
choly, but there is no harshness in his nature. He when you sce aright who is greater. May He aid 
is the most amiable of misanthropes. _ your counsels, and preserve your life and glory. 
—_ Essex. Where are thy friends? are they with thee? 

Spenser. Ah, where, indeed! Generous, true- 
hearted. Philip, where art thou! whose presence 
was unto me peace and safety, whose smile was 
contentment, and whose praise renown. My lord, I 
cannot but think of hinv among still heavier losses: 
he was my earliest friend, and would have taught me 
wisdom. 

Essex. Pastoral poetry, my dear Spenser, doth not 
require tears and lamentations, Dry thine eyes; 
rebuild thine house: the queen and council, I ven-~ 
ture to promise thee, will make ample amends for 
every evil thou hast sustained. What! does that 


SPENSER’S ANGUISH ON THE DEATH 
OF HIS CHILD. 
Douazine one of the rebellions of the unhappy Irish, 
the author of the Faerie Queene, who had been 
secretary to a Lord Lieutenant, resided in a house 
which was part of the forfeited estate of the Earl of 
Desmond. It was burnt to the ground, and his 
infant child in it, What effect this must have 
had ‘upon a man, who, to the natural tenderness 
of a father, joined all the sensibility of a poet, is here 
intimated in one of the most affecting dialogues and 
bursts of passion we ever read. ‘The passage is in inforee thee to wail still louder ? 
the [appendix to Mr Landor’s beautiful book about Srrvéxn. Pardon mo, “bear wita me, most doble 
Shakspeare, Essex’s half-playful kindliness, and peart! Ihave lost what no council, no queen, ne 
arch anticipations of the possibilities of ordinary com- —_yy.<0x can restore. 
fort, before he is aware of the real state of the case, Essex, We will seethat ! There are other swords, 
admirably prepare for its dreadfulness, when it 18 and other-arms ‘to wield them, besides a Leicester's 
disclosed; and the paroxysm of the wretched father 444 g Raleigh's. Others can crush their enemies, 
is truly awful. His heart’seems caught, and made and serve their friends. 
mad, in the fires that consumed his infant. Srensen. O my sweet child! and of many so 
Spenser. Interrogate me, my lord, that IT may powerful, many so wise and so beneficent, was there 
answer each question distinctly, my mind being in none to savethee? None! none! 
utter confusion, at what I have seen and undergone. 
(© Essex. Give me thy account and opinion of these 4) 
very affairs, as thou leftest them; for I would rather 
know one part well, than all imperfectly; and the 
violences of which I have heard within the day sur- 


Bsserx. I now perceive that thou now lamentest what 
most every father is destined tolament. Happiness 
must be bought, although the payment must be de- 
Jayed. Consider the same calamity might have be- 
; fallen thee here in London. Neither the houses of 
pass belief. Why weepest thou, my gentle Spenser? ambassadors, nor the palaces of kings, nor the altars 
Have the rebels reached thy house? of God himself, are asylums against death. How 

Srenszr. They have plundered and utterly de- do I know but under this very roof there may sleep 
stroyed it? some latent calamity, that in an instant shall cover 
_ Essex. I grieve for thee, and will see thee righted. with gloom every inmate of the house, and every far 

Srrnser. In‘this they have little harmed me. dependant ? 

Essex. How! I have heard it reported that thy Spenser. God avert it! 
grounds are fertile, and thy mansion large and 
pleasant. 

Srenser. If river, and lake, and meadow ground, 
and mountain, could render any place the aodbe 
of pleasantness, pleasant was mine, indeed! On 
the lovely banks of Mulla, I found deep con- 
tentment: under the dark alders did I muse and 
meditate. Innocent hopes were my gravest cares, _ ©88%+ So say all fathers; so say all ‘husbands. 
and. my playfullest fancy was with kindly wishes. Look at any old mansion-house, and let the sun shine 
Ah! surely of all cruelties, the worst is to extinguish as gloriously as it may on the golden vanes, on the arms 
our kindness. Mine is. gone; I love the people and “aged a a teway, ite mayee 
the land no longer. My lord, ask me not about eteiane and on the happy pair that happily are toying 
them ; I may speak injuriously. . atit; nevertheless, thou mayest sty, that of a certainty 

Gta wader; ‘then, iof Aby ‘happier hours the same fabric hath seen muel sorrow within its cham- 
Bond cobapaliions saat likewise ‘nay bers, and heard many wailings: and each time this 
am - ; A tela < mg are of im Hyon have passed 

lay ong through the stout-hearte ights upon the 
Sarees pion reed ve i wainseot, and amidst the laughing nymphs upon te 
fella; apesiacerive tte Panclixien Wigigaeeka tilled arras. Old servants have shaken their heads, as if 
oak ‘before mny mansion st ‘the birth of each chila; ("7 Mad deceived. them, when they found that 
Miatnine Laci Sorabyeall; wid when pay n'G * beauty and nobility could perish. Edmund ! the 
cheder tof nin S6lidie%.-ctimraghas; wall ‘every’ Geir things that are too true, pass by us as if they were 
bull thaytidiilediieated af thelr grown, aa foudl not true at all; and when they have singled us.out, 
os Siteew aa Y then jeu they strike us. ay and I rae 

~ s too. Perhaps the next year ma: w us away Ww. 

dene inte? NS ae RINE as 

Srensrr. Poison may ooze from beautiful plants; Srensaz. For you, my lord, thang. poate (7 -trust) 
deadly grief from dearest reminiscences. I must are, aitingy J. mover gheil pesithesitelion: todas 


‘ * It happened so, +d 


Essex. Everyday, every hour of the year, do 
hundreds mourn what thou mournest. 

Srensrr. Oh no, no, no! Calamities there are 
around us; calamities there are all over the earth ; 
calamities there are in all seasons; but none in any 
season, none in any place, like mine. 
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No leaf, no bud will spring upon the earth before I 
sink into her breast for ever. 

Essex. Thou, who art wiser than most tue 
should bear with patience, equanimity, and courage, 
what is common to all, 

{ Srznser. Enough! enough! enough! Have all’ 
men seen their infants burnt to ashes before their their 
eyes? PET 

Essex. Gracious God! Merciful Father! what is 
this? 


‘Spenser. Burnt alive! burnt to ashes! burnt to 
ashes! The flames dart their serpent tongues through 
the nursery window ; I cannot quit thee, my Elisabeth ! 
cannot lay down our Edmund. Oh these flames! they 
persecute, they hiss upon my brain, they taunt me with their 
Jierce, foul voices, they carp at me, they wither me, they 
consume me, throwing back to me a little of life, to roll 
and suffer “in, with their fangs upon me.—Ask me, 
my lord, the things you wish to know from me—I 
may answer them—I am now composed again. 
Command me, my gracious lord! ‘I would yet 
serve you—soon I shall be unable. You have 
stooped to raise me up; you have borne with me; 
you have pitied me, even like one not powerful; you 
have brought comfort, and will leave it with me; 
for gratitude is comfort. 

Oh! my‘memory stands all a tip-toe on {one point : 
when it drops from it, then it perishes. % Spare me ; 
ask me nothing ; let me weep “before you in peace—the 
kindest act of greatness. 

Essex. J should rather have dared to mount into the 
midst of the conflagration, than I now dare entreat thee 
not to weep. ‘The tears that overflow thy heart, ‘my 
Spenser, ‘will stanch ‘and heal it in their sacred 
streams, but not without hope in God. 


Srznsen. My hope in God is, that I may soon see 
again what he has taken from me. Amidst “the 
myriads of angels, there is not one so beautiful: avd 
even he, if there be any, who is appointed my guar - 
dian, could never love me so. Ah! these are idle 
thoughts, vain, wandering, distempered dreams. If 
there were ever guardian angels, he who so wanted 
one, my helpless boy, would not have left these arms 
upon my knees. 
| Essex. God help and sustain thee, too gentle 
Spenser! I never will desert thee. But what am I? 
‘Great they have called me! Alas! how powerless, 
then, and infantile, is greatness in the presence of 
calamity ! 

Come, give me thy hand: let us walk up and 
down the gallery. Bravely done! I will envy no 

» more a Sidney or a Raleigh. 


oe 


TABLE TALE. 


~ — Malherbe,*the Frenchpoet,’ was very ‘free of 

his speech. ‘The Archbishop of Rouen having de- 
sired of him, as a great favour, that he would be 
present at a sermon which he was to preach, had 
invited him to dinner. When the cloth was taken 
away, Malherbe fell fast asleep; and the bishop 
waking him to carry him to the sermon, he desired 
to be excused, for that he found he should have “a 
comfortable nap without it.” 


© POWER OBTAINED By KINDNESS. 3 

~ The exercise of positive efficient benevolence to- 
wards inferiors, brings with it increase of the power 
which constitutes superiority. Of two men occupy- 
ing a position of equality as regards others, the man 
who contributes most to the happiness of those others, 
will infallibly become the most influential ; will dis- 
pose of a greater quantity of service. He will 
strengthen his position by augmenting the number 
of his good deeds. Every benefit conferred on others 
will be prolific to himself. And the benefits conferred 
on others increase the power of others; and the in- 
crease of power in the hands of those willing to do 
him service, is the increase of his own power. The 
compound interest brought to effective benevolence 
by deeds of benevolence, is happily limitless ; of the 
seeds scattered by the husbandry of virtue, few will 
turn out barren.—Bentham’s Deontology. 


PERSEVERANCE IN) A FAVOURITE OBJECT. | 

Iw conducting one of his geometrical surveys, it is 
animating to see the fortitude and skill displayed 
by Delambre, the astronomer. In a letter to 
Lalande, written in 1797, he thus expresses him- 
self: —“ TI ‘had about six hours’ work, and I- 
could not do it in’ less’ than ten days. 
morning I mounted to the signal, which I 
left at sunset. The nearest inn was that at Sullers, 
to which it took me three hours to go, and as much 
to return, and the road was the worst I have met 
with. At last I resolved to take up my lodging in a 
neighbouring cow-house ; I say neighbouring, because 
it was only at the distance of an hour’swalk. During 
these ten days I could not take off my clothes; I 
slept upon hay, and lived on milk and cheese. All 
this time I could hardly ever get sight of the two 
objects at once ; and during the observations, as well 
as in the long intervals which they left, I was alter- 
nately burned by the sun, frozen by the wind, and 
drenched by the rain. I passed thus ten or twelve 
hours every day, exposed to all the inclemency of the 
weather; but nothing annoyed me so much as the 
inaction.” — Portrait Gallery. 


“ANGER. 


" That which most tickles us in this passion 
is the seeming justice of it, and that it appears to 
excuse itself by the malice of another. We ought 
not, however, to entertain it; for to commit the 
correction of an offence to anger, “were to punish 
vice by itself. Reason, which should govern, will 
admit no such officers as execute at their.own license 
without her authority: to her, violence is improper 
who will (like nature) do all by the compass. She 
conceives that such violent motions only proceed 
from the imbecility of such as have them; who, like 
children and old men, trip and run when they think 
to walk.—Du Vaiz. 


INTERESTING DEDICATION. 


! To Thomas Caldecott, of the Middle Temple, Esq., 
who materially assisted in the completion of the pre- 
sent volume. This ‘Treatise on English Versifica- 
tion’ is affectionately dedicated by his schoolfellow 
in Winchester College, and friend of seventy years 
standing,—The Author, W. C., Oxford, April 5, 1827. 
—(The Rev. William Crowe, Public Orator of the 
University. A punster, who was by when this de- 
dication was read out loud, said (but with no want 


of reverence) that he thought it time for afriend of — 


so long “standing” to take a chair.] 3 


JOSEPH WARTON AND POPE's COUSIN. 

The sex in general were partial to him; and the 
editor has frequently seen the young, the handsome, 
and the gay, deserted by the belles, to attract the 
notice of the Doctor: whilst he was, on his part, 
thoroughly accessible, and imparted his lively sallies 
and instructive conversation with the most gallant 
and appropriate pleasantry, He was a great admirer 
of beauty ; nor was it in his nature to use a rude ex- 
pression to a female. He had, moreover, a great 
tenderness and love for children, and fully exempli- 
fied the maxim, that wherever there are a uniform 
tenderness to the female sex, and an indulgent notice 
of children, there is a warm and feeling heart. His 
politeness to the ladies, however, was once put toa 
hard test. He was invited, whilst Master of Win- 
chester, to meet a relative of Pope, who, from her 
connection with the family, he was taught to believe 
could furnish him with much valuable and private 
information. Ineited by all that eagerness which so 
strongly characterized him, he, on his introduction, 
sat immediately close to the lady, and, by inquiring 
her consanguinity to Pope, entered at once on the 
subject, when the following dialogue took place:— 
“ Pray, sir, did you not write a book about my cousin 
Pope? ”—“ Yes, madam.”—“ They tell me *twas 
vastly clever. He wrote a great many plays, did not 
he? "—« I have heard only of one attempt, madam.” 
“Oh, no, I beg your pardon, that was Mr Shak- 
speare: I always confound them.”—This was too 

much even for the - Doctor's gallantry: he 
replied “+ Certainly, madam ;” ‘and, with a bow, 
changed his seat to the contrary side of the room, 


In the’ 


1 wisete fie i to the amusement of a large party, 


with such a mingled countenance of archness and 
chagrin, ‘such a struggle between his taste for the’ 
ridiculous, and his natural politeness, as could be 
pourtrayed but by his speaking and expressivetcoun- 
tenance, Ina few minutes he quitted the company, 
but not without” taking his leave of the lady in the’ 
most polite and unaffected manner.— Wool’s Life of 
Warton. 


“FPLEASANT EXPOSTULATION OF GOETHE'S MOTHER a 
WITH HERSELF. : 

Yesterday, however, I could not bear myself any. 
longer, and so-I scolded myself heartily, and said~ 
‘Shame on thee, old Rathin (Counselloress), thou 


hast had happy days enough in the world, and thy 


Wolfgang to boot ; and now, when the evil day 
comes, thou must e’en take it kindly, and not make 


these wry faces. What dost thou mean by being so ? 


impatient and naughty when it pleases God to lay ; 
the cross upon thee? What, then! thou wantest to. 
walk on roses for ever? now when thou art past the. 
time, too—past seventy!” Thus, you see, I talked ~ 
to myself, and directly after my heart was lighter, 


and all went better, because I myself was not bey } 


naughty and disagreeable.— Recollections of Goethe. van 


_— 


TO THH EDITOR OF THH ‘Lombiols 
JOURNAL, ON HIS MOTTO, 


(70 ASSIST THE INQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUG+ 
GLING, AND SYMPATHISE WITH ALL.”) — )¢ 


Tave friend! thou dost indeed assist 

Th’ inquiring in their souls’ distress ; | 
When error wraps them like a mist i 
* In its drear, mazy wilderness, 
Then comest thou, with outsstretch’d hands and dieart, 
The mist is pass'd—and world! how sweet thou art! 


Kind friend! thy words po animate 
The struggling, when their spirits fail ; 

Even though equal to our fate, i : 
The mind will sometimes seem to quail,» . | 
With low, pale voice thus whisp’ring in our ear,. > 
“How useless are thy efforts ! how severe” __ ft 
Dear friend! aye thou dost sympathise ee 

With all who tread the common earth; ~ : 
The poor, rich, ignorant or wise, 

Their hopes, their sufferings, their mirth, 
All find thy heart an ever-open home : 
Ah! never may iéself, unshelter’d, roam ! ie 


Hull, Jan. 7, 1835. * ood 


*,* Thankful as we are, personally, to the writer: 
of these verses, readers like him (and fortunately we 


have many) will believe us when we say,"that we pub- , 


lish them quite as much for the evidence they afford’ 
of the salutary effect of hopeful writing upon good 
hearts. . 


70 ye caeagpmenl TS. 


“ot Ugolino’ and the ¢ Iron M Mask’ shall be turned to 
account, as D. G. wishes. 3 

R. H. R. (whom we “are glad we ‘please) says, in 
reference to our want of room for more correspond- 
ence, that we might employ a smaller type, On the 
other hand, we have readers (not aged ones either) 
who complain that our type is too small, and that 
they cannot read it by candle-light. What are we 
to do? 

An inquiry, has been made respecting” the 
‘Reflector,’ R. A., of No. 17, Aske’s Hospital, 
Hoxton, says he has a copy of it to dispose of, in ex- 
cellent condition, 

We should like to publish some of the stanzas of 
©Thoughts on an Infant's Death,'—indeed all of 
them, for the sake of the general writing of the 
author. But the poem has too little of his origi- 
nality, considering its length. ; 


Lonvon: Published by H. Hooper, Pall Mall East, and 
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HORATIANA, 
BY EGERTON WEBBE. 


[Tux Editor of this Journal believes he may say, that 
in the various periodicals which he has conducted, 
it has been his good fortune to introduce more talent 
and genius to the public than any other; he means 
such as have made out a lasting case with their 
names, or where they have not yet done so, are in 
the way to do it, and have had their pretensions 
admitted by the few who make fame. Not only are 
the splendid names of Suziury and Keats in his list, 
but the reader would be surprised if he knew how 
many eminent ones in learning, in criticism, and in 
politics, now flourishing, and therefore not abruptly 
to he mentioned, began their career in the pages of 
the ‘ Examiner’ and the ‘ Reflector.’ Nor will the 
* Tatler’ want its names; northe Lonnon JourNat. 
It has ever been his boast that he has been a sort of 
literary Robin Hood, and got companions to act 
under him who have beaten him at his own weapons, 
and he now, in introducing his young friend, Mr 
Webbe (whose name, for very good reasons, he has 
prevailed upon him to let be known), takes the liberty 
with him of saying, that he isa far better scholar 
than himself, a writer as well as reader of elegant 
Latin verse; and that he joins to this accomplish- 
ment others which, being greater, it might disconcert 
him too much to predicate thus openly, and when he 
is about to speak for himself. ‘The Editor, indeed, 
need not have said anything at all; but liberties of a 
similar kind are taken with friends at election meet- 
ings and dinner parties, in the overflow of party zeal 
and port wine ; and he does not see why the privilege 
of uttering cordial truths should be denied to mo- 
ments less equivocal. The indulgence is at all 
events in agreement with the doctrines inculcated in 
the Loxnon JourNat, and he trusts that there is no 
hearty reader but will feel obliged to him for giving 
way to it.] 
ee ‘Ovros 3 Erws iudguosov THY Sax isxey, 
ast A anwar Tos signusvors TeAsoTxTOS 
alyai.” Isocn. Epist. 1 V. 


Peruars there is no one amongst the old poets 
whom it is so possible to feel a love for as Horace. 
There is a sociality in wit and pleasantry inadmissible 
in any other departments of poetry, and when these 
are joined to a warm feeling of humanity, and‘a 
mind furnished at once with everything that is 


delightful in invention and exquisite in taste, they 
cause our affections to bound from the writings to 


the man, and endear him to us personally in a 
‘manner which more exalted merits fail to do. But 
though few have ever more incontestably established 
a title to the rank of poet than Horace, it is not 
the bard of “empyreal conceit,” it is not the bard 
“soaring in the high regions of his fancy, with his 
garland and singing-robes about him,” that we meet 
with in him, With all his great and varied powers 
he never evinces that strength of wing that could 
have sustained him in the more elevated parts of the 
- poetical element, _ ‘Bis feelings indeed were warm 


enough—his poli would have ensured 
_@ grace to whatever ee judgment 
— would ny secured it from defects, but he 


that depth of senti and peanseur of 
« mens divinior atque os,” &e. (the 
Pap urib ee the larde-Cco: aitoninest ‘as he 


who penned that admirable definition could hardly 
have been ignorant, without which there is no furor, 
no epic glory, without which the buskin is but a 
sorry shoe, 

I believe Horace to have been always in love with 
his art, but it was a divided attachment. We see 
many a town-bred lover so imposed upon by the 
allurements of artificial beauty as sometimes to con- 
found adventitious with personal charms, and pay 
that devotion to his mistress which is due to the man- 
tuamaker. Inthe same manner Horace, I think, was 
so much devoted to the outward attractions of the 
poetical art as sometimes to overlook matter of more 
vital concern, and to forget that poetry, like his own 
Pyrrha, “simplex munditiis,” is not unfrequently 
“when unadorned adorned the most.” He does not 
appear to have had any ideas of poetry apart from 
numbers, and, if so, all that ridicule of classical 
association and classical influence in which he in- 
dulges, must, I think, be considered in some measure 
as recoiling upon himself, since it would appear from 
this that he drew his notions of the art, not from his 
own undirected inquiries concerning it, which would 
inevitably have led him to a higher conception of its 
spiritual nature, but rather from a too passive regard 
to what had been done. His admiration of the 
manifold exeellencies of the living art was so profound, 
so lively on the other hand his perception of all that 
belonged to false taste, and he was besides so admi- 
rable a practical critic, that he was very naturally 
withdrawn from a more philosophical view of the 
nature of poetry, to treat of poetry as it was. It is 
astonishing with what closeness, and, as I may say, 
professional diligence he has applied himself, in that 
incomparable monument of common sense the ¢ Art 
of Poetry,’ to an explanation of all the tools of the 
trade and their several uses, Never for a moment 
does he lose sight of the grand business of verse-making. 
Observe how he introduces Homer tous. “ With res- 
pect to singing of wars and heroes,” says he,* “ Homer 
has shown us in what metre that can be done.” He did 
not say “Homer has shown us that these are themesonly 
to be grasped by the very highest reach of genius— 
that they demand a comprehension and a power 
which no rules of mine nor of any other critic can 
define, much less impart—he has shown us with 
what a more than mortal grandeur such subjects may 
be invested, -and what a godlike majesty of utterance 
must belong to the man who aspires to succeed to 
such a throne as his.” | Horace does not say anything 
of this sort; but, says he, “ Homer has shown us ia 
what metre that can be done!” Then what an exquisite 
spirit of affectation there is in all he tells us about 
the different species of poetieal measures in use or 
out of use. Of the elegiac—meaning to say that it 
was formerly only used for plaintive subjects but was 
afterwards adopted for those of a cheerful kind also, 
he delivers himself thus :—* At first only lamentation 
was admitted, but subsequently a happier strain pre- 
vailed ; the wish fulfilled was received into the verse.” 
Then, in the next line, I confess I am doubtful of 
the exact meaning intended by the word exiguos as 
applied to eélegos. We find that word not unfre- 
quently employed in a sense of disparagement, but it 
is by no means to be supposed that Horace meant 


* I believe it is always considered justifiable, and it is 
assuredly very desirable, todepart from the order oreventhe 
terms of the original, when the spirit may be more truly 
preserved by a deviation. 


any slight to longs and shorts, his dear Tibullus’ 
chosen measure: neither can he mean “small” in 
its relative sense, since he cannot intend to speak here 
with any exception as regards large elegies! To 
suppose that he meant to convey some reference to 
the comparative humbleness of the subjects usually 
embraced by that style of poetry, seems to be going 
too far about for a meaning. I may be wrong, but 
TI can never help fancying there is a sly affectation 
lurking in the word, as if he used it in a caressing 
way—a loving diminutive, “little elegies,” as we say 
“little dears.” Then let us see what he has to say 
of his own dearly beloved iambus. It is impossible 
to imagine a more matter-of-fact, business-like, com- 
mercial way of writing than that with which he 
begins his account of the iambus. ‘‘Syllaba longa 
brevi,” &c. might be a bit picked at hazard out of the 
Eton Grammar, yet only observe what a whimsical 
strain of conceit he immediately gets into. He 
wants to tell you that, whereas formerly the verse 
consisted of six feet, all of them iambuses, it had been 
common of late to mix spondees up with them, except 
only in the second and fourth feet of the line; a 
plain piece of information one would think. Tlie 
latter part of it he delivers in the following fashion : 
— Recently however, in order that it (the iambus) 
might be enabled to come upon the ear with more of 
deliberation and force, it consented in the most hand- 
some and accommodating manner to receive certain 
stout spondees into its paternal charge; not however 
that it would carry its familiarity with them so far 
as to yield either the second or fourth seat to them.” 

Nothing surely so plainly bespeaks that a man is 
doating on his art, as this same fondling, spoilt-child 
way of speaking of it—these affectionate personifica- 
tions! 

In treating of the Drama, Horace betrays, no less 
clearly, how large a share he held in those classical 
prepossessions which he had so ridiculed in others, 
always paying the same obsequious and unhesitating 
devotion to everything emanating from the Greck 
school ; and this without seeming to be aware of it 
himself—at least, so it appears to me. His first 
observation on the subject of the drama (I still 
confine myself to the didactic poem) informs us how 
admirable a measure the iambic trimeter is for walking 
the stage on all sixes.* ‘ Both sock and buskin,” 
he says, “appropriated this foot; it is such a capital 
one for dialogue, and so good for drowning the noise 
in the pit,}—besides, it seems as if it was made on 
purpose to be acted to.” The next remark on this 
subject comes in, I am afraid, for the ambiguous 
praise of being an unimpeachable truth :—“ A comic 
subject,” he observes, “don’t love to be set forth in 
tragic verses!” And then, on a little reconsideration 
of the matter, he makes this remarkable addition :— 


* Or rather on all ¢hrees, for though six-footed it had 
properly only three positive accents; whence (Sat. lib. i, 10.) 
of Pollio who wrote historical plays, “ Pollio celebrates the 
exploits of kings, thrice striking the foot” (pede ter 
percusso). 


t A “ noise in the pit ” does not seem a very close trans- 
lation ef populares strepitus, certainly ; yet I am inclined 
tu think it tolerably correct, for as that portion of the Ro- 
man theatre which answers to our “Pit” was called 
popularia, in contradistinction to orchestra-—the ‘ Stage 
boxes,” as we should say—popudares here will not signify, 
in its usual wide sense, belonging to the people, but be- 
longing fo the.Pit people in particwar, those occupying 
the poprdamittleresn 
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« Also, the supper of Thyesta (to wit, a ¢ragicsubject) 
is very indignant at being related in verses of a comic 
kind!” It may be observed, that in the exceptions 
which he makes to this rule—as where he alludes, 
very properly, to the fact, that the characters in tra- 
gedy are often thrown into situations in which the 
lofty accents of the Tragic Muse are no longer con- 
sistent with nature, and ordinary and even common- 
place words may be much more suitably and charac- 
teristically employed—in these exceptions, while you 
think he is tending to some original and independent 
views of his own, he is all the time only reducing to 
precept the examples of those masters of the drama, 
whose works and whose passages he has in his eye 
the whole way through—those “ ezemplaria Greca” 
which he so eloquently recommends to us all. 


After this, and sundry receipts given for making 
characters—such as Achilles to. be impetuous, Medea 
to be cruel, &c,—he takes occasion to glance at the 
possibility of original genius ; but it is with an evident 
uneasiness, and a sort.of nervous impatience of the 
prospect he himself has opened. By way of providing 
against this alarming contingency, he proposes certain 
rules to be observed by those who “dare to form a 
new character ;” but soon perceiving the unpro- 
fitableness of prescribing for such wrongheaded people, 
he desists from further counsel, leaving them to shift 
for themselyes, He then again exclaims against the 
dangers of novelty, recommends poaching on other 
men’s grounds, suggests the expediency of turning 
Homer's ‘ Iliad’ into a five-act piece, and finally 
delivers the prettiest defence of stealing extant in any 
language; for what he says amounts to this—that 
any man may make free with publicproperty (publica 
materies) if he chooses, with impunity, and that it is 
his own fault if he is found out, for that it is always 
possible to disguise a theft in such a manner as to 
elude detection and make the ideas of others pass for 
one’s own; that all that is necessary to this end is, 
that he should take care to ayoid too great a closeness 
of imitation, not making it a word-for-word business 
(non verbum verbo reddere), which might have an 
awkward appearance, but concealing the plagiary 
under some judicious variation or reconstruction ; 
andgin this way a second-hand article may be got up 
to look as good as new ! 

Perhaps I have got into some cross-grained humour, 
but I own I can perceive no extraordinary absurdity 
in that opening line which our critic next cites as so 
rare a specimen of bathos— 


*~ «Of Priam’s fortune, and that noble war, 
Til sing,” &e. 

© Tt appeared that Homer always preferred to open 
with an appeal to the muse; whereupon Horace, 
with that unconditional surrender of himself to classic 
authority, with which he taxes others—and with 
which others may tax him,—immediately determines 
that every other mode of beginning a poem must 
be and shall be, held unlawful and unpardonable. 
‘‘ Sing, Muse, the man” may be a better commence- 
ment, but surely no one can say he perceives that 
mighty difference between the two examples which 
Horace pretends to find. ¥ 

Most of his rules relating to dramatic composi- 
tion display the same tone of mind, the same rooted ad- 
herence tocustom and precedent. Every play is to con- 
sist y five acts “neither more nor less” (neve 
minor neu sit produetior ; )—only three people or, at the 
utmost, four are to be engaged in conversation on 
the stage at one time;—the chorus is just to say so 
much and no more, to a ‘certain effect and no other, 
&e., in short “ whatever was, was right,” whatever 
had been, was to be ;—for all these rules and regu- 
lations, what are they but a mere enumeration of 
the actual principles of the Greek plays? 

I used to wonder why Horace spoke always so 
sneeringly of Plautus, a writer of most uncommon 
merit, and who is surely to be ranked immeasurably 
higher than his successor, Terence, whether we con- 
sider the claims of originality—which is only to say 
genius—or of wit. But it happened) unfortunately 
that his Latin was a century and a half old in Ho- 
tace’s time, and exhibited on its surface that incrust- 
ation of time, which, though in the eyes of the more 


genuine connoisseur it might seem only the gladden- 
ing bee's wing ofa good old vintage, .was to the 
spoilt critic of ‘Tibur’ a worthless rust, “Herevat 
least he was not swayed by the witching influence of 
time, nor by the foree of opinion. The plays of 
Plautus were in éspecial good esteem in the Augus- 
tan age, and it is well known that they maintained 
their footing on the stage with undiminished honour 
toa very much later period. No one can suspect 
Horace of quarrelling with Plautus on the score of 
indelicacy. We are not informed that he himself 
ever became a very eminent convert to modesty. 
His unfavourable opinion of Plautus, then, confess- 
edly rests on no other ground than his style. We 
may take the style, as well as the matter, of Plautus 
and of Nevius to have had much about the same 
relation to the style and matter of the Augustan age 
that Ben Jonson’s and Shakspeare’s have to those of 
the present day. The style rough, quaint, and in 
part obsolete; the matter frequently coarse, sometimes 
gross—a comparison from which, of course, the ques- 
tion of merit or genius is altogether excluded. As 
to indelicaey, we have only to goas far back asto our 
own Congreve to. be satisfied that, in that respect at 
least, the English stage has undergone, within a 
century, a much greater reformation than the Roman 
stage could boast of in the whole period from the 
time of Plautus to that of Horace. ‘The allusion 
made to the comic poet in the Ars Poetica affords, I 
think, no bad illustration of the general strain of 
Horace’s critical reflections.* “ But your ancestors,” 
he says, “ praised the versification of Plautus as well 
as his wit; indeed, they used to admire both one and 
the other with a readiness quite unaccountable, not 
to say ridiculous—at least, if you or I know anything 
about the matter, if we can distinguish wit from 
buffoonery, or know how to prove proper verses with 
our fingers and our ears!” Now, really, Mr Horace, 
pardon ime, but really this smells of the shop !—* on 
our fingers!” I presume you are facetious, but still 
—‘on our fingers!” The secrets, Sir—pray respect 
the secrets of the trade. What! are we to have our 
ceremonies exposed to the public gaze, our sacred 
rites revealed, our cherished institutions laid bare to 
the profane eyes of the vulgar? Sir, you touch us 
nearly—we fear you never heard of vested interests ; 
let me say, such unseasonable blabbing is in the 
highest degree unconstitutional and dangerous, and 
such as might, for aught I know, bring into contempt 
the very fabric of our poetocracy ! 


What makes’ it so strange that Horace should 
stigmatise the style of Plautus in this unqualified 
manner is, that he raises no such outery against 
others of the old school whose language was, at least, 
as far removed from the polished standard of the 
Augustan age. In his critical doctrines, Horace 
generally appears to do little more than echo the 
opinions current amongst well-educated people ; 
therein, however, as in many other features, strongly 
resembling our own Twickenham bard, who, seldom 
originating much himself, was yet able (o give such 
alustre and beauty to objects of ordinary contem- 
plation, and to exhibit them in a light so novel and 
brilliant as rather seemed a new creation than an 
adoption. Yet surely the admirers of Plautus formed 
no sect or schism in the literary world at any period. 
Not to insist on the many strong and indisputable 
evidences we have of the admiration in which his 
writings were held, it may be observed, that it was to 
his style especially that that admiration was directed. 
It was said by Varro, that if the Muses spoke Latin 
it would be the Latin of Plautus ; yet Horace could 
not make it go “on his fingers!” Besides this 
general slight, he seems to insinuate elsewhere (2 lib. 
1 epist.) that Plautus only wrote for money—such, 
at least, is the meaning to be gathered from the text; 


* Since writing this article I have fallen in with the fol- 
lowing spirited passage from Camerarius, the learned Ger- 
man, (Dissert. de Comad. Plauti) quoted in ‘ Dunlop's 
History of Roman Literature.’ It refers to this very criti- 
cism of Horaee. “ Immo illi proavi merito, et rectes ac sapi- 
enter Plautum Jaudirunt et admirati fuerunt, tuque. (sc. 
Horat.) ad Grecitatem, omnia, quasi regulam, poemata gentis 
tue exigens, immerito, et perperam, atque incogitanter 


but it must "be owned that a considerable obscurity 
pervades the passage in question—a fault with which, 
as his biographer, Suetonius, has justly remarked, he 
is in general by no means chargeable (quo vitio minimé 
tenebatur) ; and, taking all things into account, it is 
impossible not to suspect) that this passage has suf- 
fered damage or mutilation in some «stage of its 
journey down to posterity, probably over the dan- 
Serous cross-roads .of transcriptions* If-not, then 
we must understand the following animadyersion as 
applying as well to Plautus as to the person of whom 
it is more immediately spoken. “ All he thought 
about was, how to fill his pocket ; and whether his 
piece succeeded, or whether it was damned, it was all 
one to him, when that object was secured!” This 
is very shocking, if true, as they say. However, I 
have no heart to quarrel with the old fellow for any- 
thing he says in the above-cited epistle, in considera- 
tion of the admirable, and no doubt richly-merited, 
castigation he administers to the play-going idiots of 
his time; a time at which, it would appear, that 
common sense and common understanding were as 
religiously abjured by the theatrical public as they 


are in England at this moment; indeed, with the 


slightest imaginable change in the wording, there 
is not a line of what he says on the subject that 
might not just as well have been written yesterday ; 
there could not be a more natural series of reflece 
tions for any newspaper critique on our present exhi- 
bitions. In “ Sepe etiam audacem, §c.,” I discover 
a decided allusion to Sheridan Knowles; who, with 
all his confidence and courage, both as an author 
and actor, was obliged to retreat. from the major 
theatres at last, no longer caring to share the’ 
stage with devils and raree-shows. Then what 
a slap at the dress circle is that “Verum equitis 
quoque, §c.”—and how lamentably true ! 


[This article will be concluded in one more paper. ] 


“The three lines following “ Adspice, Plautus” are 
surely intended in a favourable sense, both to Plautus and 
Dorsennus; and if we then substitute Non tamen adstricto 
percurrit in the place of Quam non adstricto percurrat,” 
should we not obtain a general sense much more conform- 
able to the natural course of reasoning, than by attempting 
to make the whole six lines convey a continuous censure ? 


— 


CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPHARD’S 
PLAYS, 


BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
[No. v.—remresr. 

Tuer can be little doubt that Shakspeare was the 
most universal genius that ever lived. “ Hither for 
tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral-comical, historical- 
pastoral, scene individable or poem unlimited, he is 
the only man. Seneca cannot be too heavy, nor 
Plautus too light for him.” He has not only the same 
absolute command over our laughter and our tears, 
all the resources of passion, of wit, of thought, of 
observation, but he has the most unbounded range 
of fanciful invention, whether terrible or playful, the 
same insight into the world of imagination that he 
has into the world of reality ; and oyer all there pre- 
sides the same truth of character and nature, and the 
same spirit of humanity. His ideal beings are ‘as 
true and natural as his real characters; that is, as 
consistent with themselves, or if we suppose such 
beings to exist at all, they could not act, speak, or 
feel otherwise than as he makes them. He has ine 
vented for them a language, manners, and sentiments 
of their own, from the tremendous imprecations of 
the Witches in ‘ Macbeth,’ when they do “a deed 
without a name,” to the sylph-like expressions of 
Ariel, who “does his spiriting gently ;” the mis- 
chievous tricks and gossipping of Robin Goodfellow, 
or the uncouth gabbling and emphatic gesticulations 
of Caliban in this play. 4 
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The‘ Tempest’ is one of the most original and 
perfect of Shakspeare’s productions, and he has 
shown in it all the variety of his powers. It is full 
of grace and grandeur. The human and imaginary 
characters, the dramatie and the grotesque, are 
blended together with the greatest art, and without 
any appearance of it. Though he has here given 
“to airy nothing a local habitation and a name,” 
yet that part which is only the fantastic creation 
of his mind, has the same palpable texture, and 
coheres “semblably” with the rest, As the pre- 
ternatural part has the air of reality, and almost 
haunts the imagination with a sense of truth, the 
real characters and events partake of the wildness of 
a dream. The stately magician, Prospero, driven 
from his dukedom, but around whom (so potent is 
his art) airy spirits throng numberless to do his bid- 


_ ding ; his daughter Miranda (‘ worthy of that name”) 


to whom all the power of his art points, and who 
seems, the goddess of the isle; the princely Ferdi- 
nand cast by fate upon the haven of his happiness in 
this idol of his love; the delicate Ariel; the savage 
Caliban, half brute, half demon ; the drunken ship’s 
erew—are all connected parts of the story, and can 
hardly be spared from the place they fill. Even the 
local scenery is of a piece and character with the 
subject. Prospero's enchanted island seems to have 
risen up out of the sea; the airy music, the tempest~ 
tost vessel, the turbulent waves, all have the effect of 
the landseape back-ground of some fine picture. 
Shakspeare’s pencil is (to use an allusion of his own) 


7 “like the dyer’s hand, subdued to what it works in.” 


Everything in him, though it partakes of “the 
liberty of wit,” is also subjected to “ the law ” of the 
understanding, For instance, even the drunken 
sailors, who are made ‘reeling-ripe, share, in the dis- 
order of their minds and bodies, in the tumult of the 
elements, and seem on shore to be as mnch at the 
mercy of chance as they were before at the mercy of 
the winds and waves. ‘These fellows with their sea- 
wit are the least to our taste of any part of the play: 


__ but they are as like drunken sailors as they can be, 


and are an indirect foil to Caliban, whose figure ac- 
quires a classical dignity in the comparison. 


' The charaeter of. Caliban is generally thought 
(and justly so) to be one of the author’s master- 
pieces: It is not indeed pleasant to see this charac- 
teron the stage any more than it is to see the god 
Pan personated there. Butvin itselfit is one of the 
wildest. and most abstracted of all Shakspeare’s 
characters, whose deformity whether of body or mind 
is:redeemed by the power and truth of the imagina- 
tion displayed in it. Itis the essence of grossness, 


but there is not a particle of vulgarity in it. Shak- 
speare has described the brutal mind of Caliban in 
- contact with the pure and original forms of nature ; 


the character grows out of the soil where it is rooted 


_ uncontrolled, uncouth and wild, uncramped by any 


of the meannesses of custom. It is “ of the earth, 
earthy.” Itseems almost to have been dug out of 
the ground, with a soul instinctively superadded to 
it answering to its wants and origin. Vulgarity is 


‘not natural coarseness, but conventional coarseness, 
learnt from others, contrary to, or without an intire 
‘conformity of natural power and disposition; as 


fashion is the common-place affectation of what is 
elegant and refined without any feeling of the essence 
of it. Schlegel, the admirable Germam eritic on 
Shakspeare, observes that Caliban is a poetical cha- 
racter, and “always speaks in blank verse.” He 
first. comes in thus :— 


“Cauman. As wicked dew as eer my mother 
brush'd 


& With raven’s feather from unwholesome fen, 


Drop on you both ; a south-west blow on ye, 
“ And blister ye all o'r! 


Bir Pnosrrno. relia thou shalt 


Catisan. I must eat my dinner, 

This island's mine by Sycorax my mother, 

Which thou tak’st from me. When thou camest first, 

Thou stroak’dst me, and mad’st much of me; 
would’st give me 

Water with berries in’t; and teach me how 

To name the bigger light and how the less _ 

That burn by day and night; and then I lov'd thee, 

And show’d thee all the qualities o’ th’ isle, 

The fresh springs, brine-pits, barren place and 
fertile : 

Curs'd be I that did so! All the charms 

Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, light on you! 

For I am all the subjects that you have, 

Who first was mine own king ; and here you sty me 

In this hard rock, whiles you do keep from me 

The rest o’ th’ island.” 


' And again, he promises Trinculo his services thus, 
if he will free him from his drudgery. 
« T'll show thee the best springs ; I'll:pluck thee 
berries,. 
T'll fish for thee, and get thee wood enough. 
I pr’ythee let me bring thee where crabs grow, “) 
And I with my long nails will dig thee pig-nuts : 
Show thee a jay’s nest, and instruct thee how 
To snare the nimble marmozet: I'll bring thee 
To clust’ring filberds ; and sometimes I'll get thee 
Young scamels from the rock.” 


In conducting Stephano and Trinculo to Prospero’s 
cell, Caliban shows the superiority of natural capa- 
city over greater knowledge and greater folly ; and, 
in a former scene, when Ariel frightens them with 
his music, Caliban to encourage them accounts for it 
in the eloquent poetry of the senses,— _ 


“ Be not afraid, the isle is full of noises, ’ 
Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delightand hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand twanging instruments 
Will bum about mine ears, and sometimes voices, 
That if I then had waked.after long sleep, 

Would make me sleep again ; and then in dreaming, 
The clouds methought would open, and show riches 
Ready to drop upon me: when I wak’d 

I cried to dream again.” 


}\This is not more beautiful than it is true. The 
poet here shows us the savage with the simplicity of 
a child, and makes the strange monster amiable. 
Shakspeare had to paint the human animal rude aud 
without choice in its pleasures, but not without the 
sense of pleasure or some germ of the affections. 
Master Barnardine in ‘ Measure for Measure,’ the 
savage of civilized life, is an admirable philosophical 
counterpart to Caliban. 


Shakspeare has, as it were by design, drawn off 
from Caliban the elements of whatever is etherial 
and refined, to compound them in the unearthly 
mould of Ariel. Nothing was ever more finely con- 
ceived than this contrast between the material and 
the spiritual, the gross and delicate. Ariel is ima- 
ginary power, the swiftness of thought personified. 
When told to make good speed by Prospero, he says, 
“TI drink the air before me.” This is something 
like Puck’s boast on a similar occasion, “ I'll put a 
girdle round about the earth in forty minutes.” But 
Ariel differs from Puck in having a fellow feeling in 
the interests of those he is employed about. How 
exquisite is the following dialogue between him and 
Prospero !— 

“ Aniet. Your charm so strongly works ’em, 
That if you now beheld them, your affections 
Would become tender. 

Prosrgnxo. Dost thou think so, spirit? 

Antet. Mine would, sir, were I human. 

Prosrero. And mine shall. 

Hast thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling 

Of their afflictions, and shall not myself, 

One of their kind, that relish all as sharply, 

Passion’d as they, be kindlier moved than thou art?” 


It has been observed that there is a peculiar charm 
in the songs introduced in Shakspeare, which, with- 
out conveying any distinct images, seem to recall all 
the feelings connected with them, like snatches of 


half-forgotten music heard indistinctly and at inter- 
vals. There is this effect produced by Ariel’s songs, 
which (as we are told) seem to sound in the air, and 
as ifthe person playing them were invisible. We 
shall give one instance out of many of this general 
power. 


“ Enter Fenptxanv; and Antet invisible, playing 
and. singing. 
ARIEL’S SONG. 
‘ Come unto these yellow sands, 
And then take hands ! 
Curt’sied. when you, have, and kiss’d, 
(The wild waves whist ;) 
Foot it featly here and there; 
And sweet sprites the burden bear. 
[Burden dispersedly. ° 
Hark, hark! bowgh-wowgh: the weer 
Bowgh-wowgh. [bark, 
Anret. Hark, hark ! I hear 
The strain of strutting chanticleer 
Cry cock-a-doodle-doo. 


Ferpinanp. Where should this music be? in air 
or earth 
It sounds no more: and sure it waits upon 
Some god o’ th’ island. Sitting on a bank 
Weeping against the king my father’s wreck, 
“ This music crept by me upon the waters, 
Allaying both their fury and my passion 
With its sweet air; thence I have follow'd it 
Or it hath drawn me rather:—but 'tis: gone.— 
No, it begins again. 
ARIEL’S SONG. 
Full fathom five thy father lies, 
Of his bones are coral made: 
Those are pearls that were his eyes, 
Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea change, 
Into something rich and strange. 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell— 
Hark ! now I hear them, ding-dong bell. * 
[ Burden ding-dong. 
Ferpinaxn. The ditty does remember my 
drown’d father. 
This is no mortal business, nor.no sound 
That the earth owns: I hear it now above me.”— 


The courtship between Ferdinand and Miranda is 
one of the chief beauties of this play. It is the very 
purity of love. The pretended interference of Pros- 
pero with it heightens its interest, and is in charac- 
ter with the magician, whose sense of preternatural 
power makes him arbitrary, tetchy, and impatient of 
opposition. 

The‘ Tempest’ is a finer play than the ‘ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,’ which has sometimes been com- 
pared with it; but it is not so finea poem. There are 
a greater number of beautiful passages in the latter, 
Two of the most striking in the ‘ Tempest’ are spoken 
by Prospero. The one is that admirable one when 
the vision which he has conjured up disappears, 
beginning “ The cloud-capp'd towers, the gorgeous 
palaces,” &c., which have been so often quoted, that 
every school-boy knows it by heart; the other is 
that which Prospero makes in abjuring his art,— 


“Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing Saal and 
groves, 

And. ye that on the sands with printless foot 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him 
When he comes'back; you demi-puppets, that 
By moon-shine do the green sour ringlets make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites; and you whose pastime 
Is to make midnight mushrooms, that rejoice 
To hear the solemn curfew; by whose aid 
(Weak masters tho’ ye be) I have be-dimm’d 
The noon-tide sun, call’d forth the mutinous winds, 
And.’twixt the green sea.and the azur’d vault 
Set roaring war; to the dread rattling thunder 
Have. I giv'n fire, and rifted Jove’s stout oak __ 
With his own bolt; the strong-bas’d_ promontary 
Have I made shake, and by the spurs pluck’d up 
The pine and eedar: graves at my command 
Have wak’d their sleepers; op’d, and let ‘em forth 
By my so potent art. But this rough magic 
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I here abjure; and when I have requir’d 
' Some heayn'ly music, which evn now I do,” 
+ (To work mine end upon their senses that 
* This airy charm is for) I'll break my staff, 
Bury it certain fadoms in the earth, 
And deeper than did ever plummet sound, 
T'll drown my book.” — 


We must not forget to mention among other things 
in this play, that Shakspeare has anticipated nearly all 
the arguments on the Utopian schemes of modern 
philosophy. 


“ Gonzato. Had I the plantation of this isle, 
my lord— 
Antonio. He'd sow’t with nettle-seed. 
Sesastian. Or docks or mallows. 
Gonzato. And were the king on’t, what would 
Ido? 
Sezasttan. 'Scape being drunk, for want of wine. 
Gonzato. IT’ th’ commonwealth I would by 
contraries 
Execute all things: for no kind of traffic 
; Would I admit; no name of magistrate ; 
* Letters should not be known ; wealth, poverty, 
! And use of service, none; contract, succession, 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none ; 
+ No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil ; 
No occupation, all men idle, all, 
And women too; but innocent and pure : 
No sov'reignty. 
-Sesastran. And yet he would be king on't. 
Antonio. The latter end of his commonwealth 
forgets the beginning. 
Gonzaro. All things in common nature should 
produce 
Without sweat or endeavour. Treason, felony, 
Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine 
Would I not have; but nature should bring forth, 
Of its own kind, all foizon, all abundance 
To feed my innocent people! 
Srsastian, No marrying ’mong his subjects? 
Antonio. None, man; fall idle; whores and 


knaves. 
Goxzato. I would with such perfection govern, 
sir, 
T’ excel the golden age. 
Srsastiay. Save his majesty !” 


— 


LIVELY GLANCES AT MEN AND 
THINGS IN PORTUGAL, 


=, (From the * Sketches’ of Captain Alexander.) 


A PROPER VALET. 


I warren a considerable time at the Duke de Ter- 
ceira’s (the distinguished Villa Flor), to present a 
letter from Admiral Sartorious. His excellency was 
eut riding; and while sitting in an ante-room, a 
sleek-looking English groom put his head in at the 
door, in order to be spoken to. He was the beau 
ideal of the domestic of a’captain of the guards; one 
of the smooth-haired, long-vested, well-fed fellows, 
with little of work, and plenty of sauce for everyone 
but their own master. I asked him why he left 
London? | 
tz Why, sir, since the Reform Bill, town has got 
ll; my last master got into the Bench, and 
the nobility have all gone abroad; so I came over 
here to the duke.” 

‘There was a loud talking and laughing of servants 
in an adjoining apartment, with a clatter of knives 
and forks, and a little girl ran into the room. 
« That’s the daughter of the lady’s maid,” said the 
groom. She's looked on as one of the family ;— 
very different with us at home, sir.” 

« Linquired how he liked his place. 

“Oh! they use me very well, sir; I’m just the 
same as the duke,—same dishes, separate tables, and 
so on; but if they dont treat me as they ought to do, 
Tl leave the establishment and set up for myself.” 

“ As what?” 

“ As a veterinary surgeon, sir; I know something 
of the business, and they are d—d ignorant about 
_horses in Portugal, sir.” 


THE LATE DON PEDRO. 


_ An officer of the English squadron told me that 
when these lines for the defence of Lisbon were first 
commenced, he walked out one day to see them; and 
on looking about he came upon two Portuguese offi- 
cers, one of whom had three stripes of lace on the cuff 
of his surtout. He was immediately sharply accosted 
by the striped gentleman, and asked, (in French) 
“What he was about there?” The Englishman 
replied, “that curiosity had prompted him to see what 
was going on.” 

« Have you permission from the commandant?” 

« None.” 

“ Well, you can’t remain here.” 

“ That's very strange. In the time of Miguel I 
might have expected this; “ut now I thought an 
English uniform was sufficient passport.” 

« Well, well! what do you think of the lines?” 

“ Why, I am no great judge of these matters; but 
as far as I can understand the nature of the defences, 
they seem to be very well contrived.” 

On this the interrogator moved on, and his com- 
panion (apparently an aide-de-camp) addressed the 
Englishman, and said, “ Do you know whom you 
have been talking to?” 

“No.” 

« Why that is his Imperial Majesty.” 

“ Well, I am sorry I did not know it was Don 
Pedro, for I fear I spoke rather bluntly to him.” 

Accordingly, he approached his Majesty, and 
made an apology; on which Don Pedro frankly 
cried out, “Oh! never mind apologies; go where 
you like, you're an Englishman; I’m glad to see 
you,” and shook hands, 


ADMIRAL NAPIER. 

Viscount Cape St Vincent, the gallant Napier, 
having arrived from his successful expedition to the 
North (when Caminla, Valenga, Viana, &e. had 
fallen into his hands), I waited on his Exceltency, 
having an introduction to him from his distinguished 
cousin, the Right Honourable Sir Alexander 
Johnstone. 

I went to the naval arsenal, opposite to which is 
the curious stone pillar, where the nobles used to be 
executed; and in the principal room, the walls of 
which were covered with tapestry, representing 
marine subjects, I found clerks busy at long tables, 
and on looking out at a window, I saw shipwrights and 
other workmen busily engaged about a line-of-battle 
ship, and a corvette on the stocks. There was no 
sleeping over the work here; and there was evi- 
dently some master-spirit which kept all hands in 
active employ. 

I was shown into a room where sat the admiral ; 
His excellency is five feet in height, spare made, 
with black hair and whiskers, straight nose, and 
sallow complexion; his age about fifty. He was 
dressed in a blue surtout and trowsers, white vest, 
socks and shoes, and had a frank off-hand and 
decided air about him. 

The Minister of Marine (Marjochi) came in—a 
tall, respectable-looking gentleman. The admiral 
immediately attacked the minister, to give me in- 
formation about Africa; to see if in his bureau 
there were any documents which could be of use to 
me. The minister promised, in a day or two, to 
supply me with what was requisite. 

The admiral kept me for a considerable time with 
him, talking occasionally and getting through a great 
deal of business ; he seemed to be as ready with the 
pen as with his sword. 

The admiral sometimes made a triumphal entry 
to a place, seated on an ass or mule, cocked hat 
athwart ships, and cutlass by his side. At one of the 
towns of the Algarve, where the Mayor and corpora- 
tion came off to pay him homage, and had prepared 
a laurel crown for his excellency, he impatiently 
called out, whilst waiting in the cabin to receive 
them, “ Come, bear a hand with the ceremony.” 

Talking of small fry, — improvement has taken 
place in the education of children; schools on the 
Lancasterian principle are now common, as also 


schools for infants. The government is giving 
much attention to education, and it is to be hoped 
much good will be done. 


—— 


THE WEEE. 
BIRTH-DAYS AND OTHER ANNIVERSARIES. i 


Fesrvary 11, 1657. At Rouen, Bernard Le Bovier 
de Fontenelle, son of an advocate of parliament, and’ 
nephew of Corneille; a man of universal literature, 
chiefly known to prosperity as a popularizer of as~) 
tronomy, and one who by a temperament at once 
lively and tranquil sueceeded in preserving a natu. 
rally delicate constitution to the age of nearly a 
hundred, with no other infirmity than a little deaf 
ness. His equable temper subjected him to a charge 
of want of feeling; and a ludicrous story has been 
told of his having a friend come to dine with him, 
who expired as the meal was preparing; upon which 
Fontenelle, who in consideration of his friend’s taste’ 
had ordered some fish to be fried partly in butter and 
partly in oil, jumped up, and called out to the cook, 
“ The whole with oil! The whole with oil.” Madame 
d’Abrantes, on the authority of a personal friend of 
Fontenelle’s, treats this story as a jealous fabrication; 
and most probably it was nothing better. It is not 
like the conduct of a man, one of whose maxims 
was, that “we ought to be sparing of superfluities to — 
ourselves, in order to be able to supply necessaries to 
others ;” and whose whole character had the otal 
reputation of corresponding with his professions. 


Same day, 1732. In the parish of Washington, in 
Virginia, of an ancient family of Cheshire, George — 
Washington, one of the founders, and First President, — a 
of the United States ;—one of those rare characters for 
prudence in the smallest things, and success in the 
greatest, which keeps a man’s fame with posterity s 
pended between doubt and admiration,—betwee 
doubt whether his success was not mainly owing | J 
negative qualities and to the cirenmstances which ren. 
dered them of sovereign benefit, and odmirstiontaie 
the vigor, perseverance, and public disinterestedness 
with which he secured and ennobled it. The greatest 
suspicion of Washington's want of genius arises from 
the dry formality of his manners, and the minute and 
steward-like attention he paid to the smallest details 
throughout his life, public and private. His claim 
to grandeur of reputation consists in his public vire 
tue, rather tlian his talents as a soldier, which howe 3 
ever suitable to the exigency, are thought not to have 
been severely put to the test by the generals cent 
against him. The most awkward thing in his diss 
favour as a man of a very enlarged mind and an 
abstract lover of liberty, is his retention of his black 
slaves on his estate, and his inability, or disdain, to 
say a word in defence of it, when he was asked the 
reason. But in this also he might have sacrificed 
his real feelings to notions of existing necessity, and 
for the better security of liberty to all hereafter, 
Yet the positive contempt with which the majority of 
his countrymen regard their black fellow-creatures to 
this day, is not an argument in favour of that hypo- 
thesis. We must add, that it is the greatest blot 
upon their character, and quite unworthy the ad~ 
vances they have made in so many other respects. 

— 14. St Valentine’s Day. See an admirable 
article upon it, in our extracts this week from Mr 
Lamb. We rejoice to see that the day is still noticed — 
in the new and improved almanacs. Such anniver= 
saries must not be abolished, any more than youth _ 
and love itself. Besides, what would become of our 
school-friend and playmate, the “little god of love,” 
Cupid himself, if he were to go out of the “ Valen. 
tines” with their bleeding hearts, all stuck through 
with arrows? for he is now to be found nowhere else. 
The very French poets have cut him. 


— 15, 1674. At Dijon, where his father was chief 
registrar of the Chamber of Accounts, Prosper Jolyot 
de Crebillon, one of the four celebrated French tragie 
writers;—Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire, being the 
others. We cannot speak of his writings from know- 
ledge ; but their severe subjects; and the manner in 
which he handled them, procured him the title of the 


ih 
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trials, and forbearance of Jesus Christ. Our pious 


"French ASschylus. He was a man of a high and 
J independent spirit, and therefore a piece of playful 
flattery came with the more grace from him. When 
he went in his old age to thank the king's mistress, 
Madame de Pompadour, for a pension she had pro- 
cured him, he was introduced into her bed-room (a 
French custom), and was in the act of kissing her 
hand, when the monarch came in (Louis XV). “ Alas, 
madame!” exclaimed the venerable poet, “ the King 
has surprised us; Iamundone.” Louis was diverted 
with this sally, and ever afterwards befriended him. 
Crebillon died at the age of eighty-eight. 

— 16, 1497. At Bretten upon the Rhine, Philip 
Melancthon, the most amiable of the Lutheran refor- 
mers. His real name was Schwartzerd (Black Earth), 
which, agreeably to a custom of German literati in 
those times, he translated into Greek,—Melancthon 
having the same meaning in that language. His 
father was an armourer. His mother, being old at 
the time of the Reformation, and having timid doubts 
of the propriety of quitting the ancient faith, the son, 
with true Christian liberality, advised her to retain it. 


] 
7 
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ROMANCE OF REAL LIFH- 
LVI, HONEST ULTRA-DEVOTION. 


Arete i Ferrar, the son of a London merchant, 
at the conclusion of the sixteenth century (says the 
¢ Lounger’), inherited from his mother a delicate 
constitution, but. a vigorous mind, and eagerly de- 
voted his early life to literary occupation. Reli- 
gious books being first put into his hand made an 
impression on his mind, which never was removed, 
and when only six years old, he was able to repeat by 
heart a considerable portion of the ‘Old and New 
Testaments,’ the ‘English Chronicle,’ and Fox’s 
* Book of Martyrs.’ At the age of eight he was 
placed under the tuition of a worthy clergyman, near 
ies Newbury in Berkshire, whose discipline was so 
successful, or the aptness of his scholar so great, that, 
being considered as qualified for an University, he 
was sent, when thirteen years old, to Clare Hall in 
Cambridge, where Dr Linsell, afterwards Bishop of 
Peterborough, became his tutor. To use the words 
} of Mr Ferrar’s right reverend biographer (for he 
was not only instructed, but his life has been written 
by a bishop), it was soon observed that Ferrar’s 
 eandle was the first lighted, and the last extinguished 
Gn that college. This sedentary drudgery was not 
likely so improve a tender habit, and being under the 
_ necessity of applying for medical advice, his physi- 
- gian recommended travelling, in the hope of calling 
_- off for a time his unceasing application to books. 
The Princess Elizabeth, one of the daughters of 
‘King James the First, who had married the Count 
iealatine, being at that moment on her way to Ger- 
4 many, Mr Ferrar was permitted to join the suite of 
her highness, and accompanied them part’ of the 
way. ‘They landed in Holland, and after accom- 
panying his countrymen to the borders of Germany, 
as he proposed going considerably to the north of 
the Palatinate, he took his leave; visiting Munster, 
Hanover, and Cassel, leeving no place till all that 
was to be seen or heard had been explored. At 
Leipsic, finding his health better, he remained several 
months, again applied to his books, and, to qualify 
himself for making further progress as well as profit 
__ in traveliing, improved himself in the modern lan- 
guages. 
He now resolved to see Italy, not indeed by the 
direct road, but visiting such places as were likely to 
fy his curiosity, or afford opportunities of im- 
his mind, and adding to his knowledge. He 
afew days at Dresden, and made a con- 
deviation for the purpose of visiting 
, Ratisbon, Augsburg, Munich, Saltzbourg, 
_ Inspruck, and Trent. At that period, Europe was 
under considerable dread of that awful scourge, the 
plague, and Mr Verrar was obliged near the Italian 
frontier to undergo the precautionary secession, some- 
ling similar to quarantine. It was at the time, 
that season of the year, when the Christian church 
ora certain period fasting and prayer, as a 
tary and impressive memorial of: ,”l04r-sience, 


traveller passed the greater part of the forty days 
during Lent in abstinence and devout meditation, on 
a mountain almost covered with rosemary and wild 
thyme, ‘descending regularly every evening to make 
a moderate meal on fish. This temporary solitude 
first gave Mr Ferrar a relish for mental abstraction 
and contemplative devotion, imparted a peculiar tine- 
ture to his faith, his conduct, and his manners, and 
ultimately decided the singular manner in which he 
passed the after-part of his life. These impressions 
were also further confirmed by his narrowly escap- 
ing a sudden and violent death ; this mercy he never 
forgot, but indelibly fixed it on his mind by an anni- 
versary practice of fasting, prayer, and thanks- 
giving. 

Having sufficiently guarded against the dangers 
of pestilential afféction to himself, or communicat- 
ing it to others, a precaution in many respects trou- 
blesome, tedious, and vexatious, but against which 
no man ought to object, Mr Ferrar passed on to 
the once renowned, but decayed University of Padua. 
He here attended a course of medical lectures, which 
qualified him to be useful afterwards to his country 
neighbours, After a stay of four months, he quitted 
Padua precipitately, terrified by real or imaginary 
dangers, from certain Jesuits, who, with the Pope, 
the devil, and the pretender, were once the bugbears, 
the raw-head and bloody-bones of England, and pro- 
bably not without reason. 


He repaired without delay to Rome, and, after 
seeing whatever was worthy of notice in the ecclesi- 
astical metropolis or its environs, made a retrograde 
movement to the mercantile sea-port of Leghorn, 
and in a few days, embarking in a felucca, crossed 
that part of the Mediterranean which is called the 
Sea of Genoa, and landed at Marseilles. After re- 
maining in that city three weeks, he re-embarked in 
an English vessel for the Spanish port of St Sebastian. 
Being disappointed in his expectation of a pecuniary 
remittance at this place, he walked to Madrid, where 
he heard that his mother, now a widow, was involved 
in trouble. In the eagerness of filial affection, he 
took the earliest opportunity of sailing for England ; 
and, after a five years’ absence from his native coun- 
try, landed at Dover with a constitution considerably 
amended, and large additions of information, learning, 
and scienee. 

Mr Ferrar could not restrain the pious gratitude 
and patriotic rapture he felt. The instant he jumped 
on shore, he fell on his knees on the beach, returned 
thanks to the Almighty for that protecting provi- 
dence which had sheltered him from perils by land 
and perils by sea, and then kissed his native soil. 
By the established goodness of his character, and a 
large share of natural sagacity, he was enabled to 
extricate his family from their difficulties, which had 
been produced or augmented by a litigious attorney. 
Ia 1624 he was chosen a member of the House of 
Commons, and in this capacity took an active part 
against the treasurer, Sir Lionel Cranfield, who, 
from the humble station of a Custom-house officer, 
had by his fiseal projects so ingratiated himself with 
King James, that he gave him a lord treasurer’s 
staff, and created him a peer of the realm. Sir 
Lionel had been accused by his enemies, I know not 
how justly, of corruptly conniving at certain injurious 
monopolies. But Mr Ferrar, in Parliament or on 
his travels, in his closet or the world, never lost sight 
of what appears to have been, at a very early period, 
the favourite wish and purpose of his heart—religious 
retirement, and the devoting himself wholly to God— 
forgetting, as too many of his predecessors in the 
same path have done, that those exertions should 
seem to be most pleasing to the Creator which 
imitate his attributes and are productive of social 
utility... In this plan of retirement he was powerfully 
aided by his mother, who felt and indulged similar 
propensities, and being possessed of the house and 
manor of Little Gedding, in Huntingdonshire, had 
apt means in her hands of putting into execution 
this favourite purpose. 


As the first step Mr Ferrar procured himself to 
be ordained by Dr Laud; then taking leave of 
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London, and finally adjusting every affair likely to 
require his presence in the metropolis, he prepared to 
depart with his mother, his elder brother, his sister, 
her husband, a Mr Colet, and their fifteen children, 
of whom six sons and three daughters were married. 
This religious colony, consisting, with the servants, 
of upwards of forty persons, quitted London, and by 
easy journies repaired to Little Gedding. 


The house, which had for many years been in the 
occupation of a farmer, they found in a ruinous and 
neglected state—the garden a wilderness—pigs had 
been kept in a pleasure house, and the church was 
converted into a barn. Provoked at what he con- 
sidered as profane misapplication, Mr Ferrar would 
not sleep till he saw the house of God cleared of its 
contents, and actually performed divine service in it 
by candle-light before the family retired to rest. It 
was afterwards completely repaired within and 
without. 

To make a large roomy mansion, which had been 
so long left to decay, a fit habitation for a large and 
respectable family, was a work of time, labour, and 
expence ; even to subsist them required some skill, 
effort, and contrivance. For this purpose the land, 
which in those days produced an annual rent of five 
hundred pounds, was kept in hand, and agricultural 
superintendence was assigned to such individuals of 
the family as were qualified for the task by know- 
ledge, health, age, and inclination. Timber in the 
meantime was cut down, and other necessary mate~ 
rials procured, capacious barns, &c. were erected, 
and the whole of the premises completely repaired ; 
additional household stuff was purchased, and a 
sufficient stock of fuel and other stores laid in. But 
no occupation was permitted to interfere with the 
purpose of Mr Ferrar's retirement. The whole 
family were expected to attend public worship, every 
morning, Mr Ferrar officiating himself, and, to prevent 
this duty interfering with those of the house and farm, 
the house rose at five during the winter, and at four 
o'clock in summer time. Part of the house was 
appropriated to the purposes of a school, to which 
masters were assigned, and here the children of the 
family, and those of the neighbourhood who would 


conform to rule, were taught to read and write, 


grammar and arithmetic, and the duties and prin- 
ciples of religion. Occasional amusement was not 
prohibited them ; little prizes being sometimes given 
to those who excelled in learning ; also to those who 
eould run, jump, swim, and drive an arrow nearest 
to the mark. 


| The young women of the house were clothed 
alike in black stuff; and sueh time as was not emw 
ployed in church or domestic duty, was dedicated to 
the infirm, aged, and diseased; for which purpose 
medicines and all conveniences for dispensing them 
were at hand, Mr Ferrar being qualified to give 
advice and directions in administering the medicines 
employed. The female part of the family employed 
themselves at the proper season in distilling cordial 
waters and working carpets and cushions for the 
church and parlours. As a hint to such as some- 
times visited Little Gedding, the following inscrip~ 
tion was placed in the hall at which everyone. en- 
tered :—‘ He, who by gentle reproof and. kind 
remonstrance strives to make us better, is welcome ; 
but. he who goeth about so disturb us in that which 
ought to be the chief business of every Christian, is 
a burthen while he stays, and his own conscience 
shall witness against him when he departs.” 

On another conspicuous pannel appeared these 
words :—* He, who is willing to be a cheerful par- 
ticipator with us in that which is good, confirms us 
in the same, and acts as a friend; but he who bitterly 
censures us when “absent, and makes a show of ap- 
probation when in our presence, incurs the double 
guilt of flattery and slander, and violates the bond of 
Christian charity.” ¢ 

The laws of hospitality were not forgotten by Mrs 
Ferrar or her son, many of the nobility, clergy, and 
other trayellers, calling on them; King Charles T, 
on his march to the north, visited them, and the 
Bishop of Lincoln was sometimes their guest. 
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jan church, if not contemporary with its rise, was 
looked upon by Mr Ferrar as an indispensable part of 
his religious duty. To this end, hehad different orato- 
ries for the sexes, in which, from nine till past twelve, 
he and others took their turns of repeating psalms, 
passages of scripture, and occasionally, singing to the 
organ, which was set in a low stop, that notice might 
not be excited, nor the house disturbed. There, for, 
many years, lived this singular character, and in his 
last moments, elevated by hope or deranged by debi- 
lity, he insisted on having had celestial eommuni- 
cation. , 

By his relations he was called seraphic, and ac-. 
counted little less than a saint; by a late writer he 
is termed an useless enthusiast; and Little Gedding, 
an Armenian Nunnery; the Papists said he was a 
Puritan, and the. Puritans abused him as a Papist. 
To make Mr Ferrar's example the rule of life would 
be absurd, though it were to be wished, that among 
the majority of persons of his rank and condition, 
so much could: be found of that piety pleasing to God, 
and so little of that depravity which brings misery 
and degradation to man. In another point of view, 
Mr Ferrar was to be praised; although he practised 
ceremonies, &c., which some may consider as abso- 
lutely enjoined by the Christian faith, he did not 
regard them in the light of what have been, called, 
by the old controversialists, works of supererogation, 
which might, authorise or wipe away practical trans- 
gression ; he did not one jot relax in his endeavour 
to be what he was, a man pure in morals and of strict 
integrity, a dutiful son, an affectionate brother, a 
kind neighbour, and an honest man.~ Happy would 
it be for the world, if all, who like him have fasted 
and prayed, would imitate the correctness of his life, 
and still happier, if those who set at nought all ritual 
observance, would prove. by a discharge of their 
social duties that human virtue stands in need of no 
aid from revelation to stimulate us by hope and fear 
to salutary exertion. 


—_ 


MusIC. 


The Musical: Magazine, No.1. F. de. Porquet and 
Cooper; Simpkin and Marshall, 


Wr are glad to welcome a periodical devoted to the 
interests of music, which appears likely to last, and 
be of service to the art. Periodicals dedicated to 
either of the fine arts have too commonly originated 
among such persons as, being scarcely successful in 
their own profession, have endeavoured to eke out 
their resources with a precarious and_ill-judged 
inroad upon the field of literature, and, having proved 
unequal to the task they have been educated to per- 
form, imagine they ean succeed better in a more 
difficult labour, for which they are fitted neither by 
their original taste, their education, nor their habits. 
Such being the ease, jealousy on the one side pro- 
duces a tendency to decry the powers of those who 
have attained the envied point of fame and prosperity, 
and sympathy, on the other, creates a false estimate 
of the claims of brothers in adversity; while a spirit 
of truckling to t re | ices and whims of patron 
dilettanti, flattering their little dabbling efforts in 


wre es the shabbiness of the parasitieal for- 
ne- ng intruder in the republic of letters. 
Instead ing devoted to the interests of the art, 


periodicals have been rather devoted to the interests 
of a clique among its professors, appealing toa body 
of men’ too small, too insignificant, and. impoverished, 
to support even the expenses of the publication, The 
public will never take an interest, in the) complaints 
and difficulties of men who accuse it: of injustice; 
neglected worth gains nothing by publishing its:own 
degradation, and expatiating upon its own value. 
Public approbation and public support are not to.be 
obtained for the asking; they musty be bought at an 
equivalent,, If- the7f{public, that. huge creature; do 
Not see its own: interest, the feeble voice of a ne- 
glected servant;will be Jong repeated—long echoed by 
other single voices, till it?grow into a clamour, be- 
fore the world will. hear it; a longer while than a 
man’s life endures. As well might a flower wither- 


ing in the shade call out to the sun to turn its broad 
face upon it, But bow often is real power erushed 
in its abiding place, dying alone? There is no 
ground for supposing that it is often. How many 
men overrate their own abilities, and faney rather 
that the world isa deaf one that will not hear, not 
that their own voices are feeble, and their matter not 
worth attending to? Are there not many—are not 
most of those who so perpetually weary us with com- 
plaints of injury and neglect composed of such indi- 
viduals? and are such men, so feeble, so prejudiced, 
so, mistaken, in themselves and others, to be the 
arbitrators of successful rivals, or the champions of 
their art? Who would trust a rejected suitor for a 
character of his. mistress’s husband? Unsuccessful 
pretenders, too, are generally tiresome. We seldom 
sympathise with them ; if we do there is no pleasure 
in the sympathy, and we shuffle it away as fast as we 
can, pained with, the pain, annoyed by the bad 
temper. 4 

Such have been the periodicals in the service of 
the arts,—such the causes of their failure. That there 
are many professors of music, and many amateurs 
who would\be glad of a yehicle for information and 
intelligence. cannot be denied; but the professors 
could not relish the invidious complaints of their dis- 
contented brothers, nor the public interest themselves 
in. their private bickerings. A work, therefore, 
by keeping the interests of the art chiefly in view, in 
which those of the public and the professors are in- 
cluded, would not be obnoxious to the dangers which 
have proved so generally fatal to its predecessors. We 
hope that the ‘Musical Magazine’ will prove itself 
of a healthy constitution ; it has begun most auspi- 
ciously. We have asecond edition of the first num- 
ber before us, and that first number is copious, 
various, amusing, liberal, and cheap. The critical 
portion of the work appears accurate and impartial. 
We take the article on Neukomm to be avery fair 
estimate of his abilities. The highly interesting and 
edifying account of the disinterested and enthusiastic 
M. Kaupert, extracted from the ‘ Evangelical Maga- 
zine,’ we reserve to make further comment on in a 
future number. The subject is too highly interest- 
ing to be slightly passed over. There is some original 
music, too, a ballad by Lee, and a waltz by Beetho- 
ven, The subject of the ballad is a little meagre, 
but it is prettily treated, and the latter part is very 
pleasing Beethoven's waltz is beautifully flowing, 
and rich in the harmony. 

The ‘Musical Magazine,’ however, should keep 
itself above suspicion. There is a passage at page 16, 
under the head of * Musical Chit-Chat,’ which might 
be taken equivocally. The criticisms on the press, 
in a Subsequent paragraph, would have been better 
omitted, or more explicitly worded. General accus- 
sations are not always just to individuals; and the 
magazine itself extracts one of its best paragraphs 
from a newspaper, the ‘ Atlas.’ The following anec- 
dote will amuse our readers: it is not the only one 
to be found in the columns of the *‘ Musical 
Magazine.’ 

| MUSIC: WON. THE CAUSE. 

Anseaume; a gentleman of very limited income, 
hired ‘a small house at Bagnolet, and invited his 
friends once or twice a week to come and amuse 
themselves there. On these occasions, each brought 
some’ provisions: one wine, another cold meat, an- 
other patties, another game. It unluckily happened 
that Anseaume, as absent in mind as straitened in his 
finances, had forgotten, for a whole year, to pay his 
rent. The landlord made a deseent upon him pre- 
cisely on the day that his friends Collé, Panard, 
Piron, Gillet, the painter Watteau, the musician 
Degueville, and other epicures, had assembled there. 
These gentlemen, according to custom, had brought 
plenty of provender, but no money; and the land- 
lord imperiously demanded his rent of two hundred 
crowns. What was to be done, in order to assist 
their friend? They immediately set about cooking 
the meat and poultry; they levied contributions on 
the fruit and vegetables of the gardens; Watteau 
drew a beautiful and inviting sign, and Degueville 
borrowed a violin of the parish beadle; in short, they 


got up a cabaret and a féte champétre. The appear 
ance of these new cooks, who served their customers. 
in habits of embroidered velvet, with swords by their 
sides, had a curious effect, and greatly diverted the, 
company, which was so numerous, that the receipts. 
amounted to five hundred crowns. *Anseaume paid, 
his landlord, and his distress was converted into joy 
and gladness. But now a question arose that was, 
discussed with no small earnestness and interest. 
To which of his guests was the host most indebted? 
Those who played the parts of cooks declared tha 
without their labours there would have been nothing 
for the public to eat. Watteau laid no little stress 
on the invitation held out by his sign; and Degue- 
ville insisted that, without his music, the people's at- 
tention would not haye been drawn to the sign; and 
that, even if they had noticed it, and come in, there 
would have been no mirth and spirit, little eaten, and 
that little scantily and reluctantly paidfor. The dis~ 
pute began to grow warm, when Degueville seized 
the violin, played them all into good humour, and 
was at length allowed to be the victor.”—P. 13. 


—=_— 


ST VALENTINE’S DAY. 


Har. to thy returning festival, old Bishop Valen- 
tine! Great is thy name in the rubric, thou venera- 
ble Arch-flamen of Hymen ! Immortal Go-between ! 
who and what manner of person art thou? Art thou 
but a name, typifying the restless principle which im- 
pels poor humans to seek perfection in union? or 
wert thou indeed a mortal prelate, with thy tippet 
and thy rochet, thy apron on, and decent lawn sleeves? 
Mysterious personage! like unto thee, assuredly, 
there is no other mitred father in the calendar; not 
Jerome, nor Ambrose, nor Cyril; nor the consigner 
of undipt infants to eternal torments, Austin, whom 
all mothers hate ; nor he who hated all mothers, Ori- 
gen; nor Bishop Bull, nor Archbishop Parker, nor 
Whitgift. Thou comest attended with thousands 
and ten thousands of little Loves, and the air is 


Brush’d with the hiss of rustling wings. 


Singing Cupids are thy choristers and thy precentors ; 
and instead of the crosier, the mystical arrow is borne 
before thee. 


In other words, this is the day on which those 
charming little missives, ycleped Valentines, cross 
and intercross each other at every street and turning. 
The weary and all for-spent twopenny postman sinks 
beneath a load of delicate embarrassments, not his 
own. It is scarcely credible to what an extent this 
ephemeral courtship is carried on in this loving town, 
to the great enrichment of porters, and detriment of 
knockers and bell-wires. In these little visual inter- 
pretations, no emblem is so common as the heart,— 
that little three-cornered exponent of all our hopes 
and fears,—the bestuck and bleeding heart; it is 
twisted and tortured into more allegories and affecta- 
tions than an opera hat. What authority we have in 
history or mythology for placing the head-quarters 
and metropolis of god Cupid in this anatomical seat 
rather than in any other, is not very clear; but we 
have got it, and it will serve as well as any other. 
Else we might easily imagine, upon some other sys- 
tem which might have prevailed for anything which 
our pathology knows to the contrary, a lover address- 
ing his mistress, in perfect simplicity of feeling, 
“ Madam, my liver and fortune are intirely at your 
disposal ;” or putting a delicate question, ** Amanda, 
have you a midriff to bestow?” But custom has 
settled these things, and awarded the seat of senti- 
ment to the aforesaid triangle, while its less fortunate 
neighbours wait at animal and anatomical distance. . 

Not many sounds in life, and I include all urban 
and all rural sounds, exceed in interest a knock at the 
door. It “gives a very echo to) the throne where 
Hope is seated.” But its issues seldom answer 'to 
this oracle within. It is so seldom that just the per- 
son we want to see comes. But.of all the clamour- 
ous visitations the welcomest in expectation is the 
sound that ushers in, or seems.to usher in, a Valen- 
tine. As the raven himself was hoarse that an- 
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nounced the fatal entrance of Duncan, so the knock 
; of the postman on this day is light, airy, confident, 
and befitting one that’ bringeth good tidings. It is 
Jess mechanical than on other days; you will say, 
“That is not the post, I am sure.” Visions of 
Love, of Cupids, of Hymens!—delightful eternal 
common-places, which “having been will always 
 paigtothatabeta school-boy nor school-man can write 
away; having your irreversible throne in the fancy 
and  affections—what are your transports, when 
the ‘happy maiden, opening with careful finger, 
careful not to break the emblematic seal, bursts 
upon the sight of some well-designed allegory, some 
type, some youthful fancy, not without verses— 


Lovers all, 
A madrigal, 
or some such device, not over abundant in sense— 
young Love disclaims it,—and not quite  silly— 
something between wind and water, a chorus where 
the sheep might almost join the shepherd as they 
did, or as I apprehend they did, in Arcadia. 

' All Valentines are not foolish; and I shall not 
easily forget thine, my kind friend (if I may have 
leave to call youso) E. B.—E. B. lived opposite a 
young maiden, whom he had often seen, unscen, 
from his parlonr window in Ce street. She was 
all joyousness and innocence, and just of an age 
to enjoy receiving a Valentine, and just of a tem- 
per to bear the disappointment of missing one with 
good humour. E. B. is an artist of no common 
powers ; in the fancy parts of designing, perhaps in- 
ferior to none ; his name is known at the bottom of 
many a well executed vignette in the way of his pro- 
fession, but no further ; for E. B. is modest, and the 
world meets nobody half-way. E. B. meditated how 
he could repay this young maiden for many a fayour 
which she had done him unknown; for when a 
kindly face greets us, though but passing by, and 
never knows us again, nor we it, we should feel it 
as an obligation; and E. B. did. This good artist 

_ set himself to work to please the damsel. It was 
just before Valentine's day three years since. He 

wrought, unseen and unsuspected, a wondrous work. 

‘We need not say it was on the finest gilt paper 

with borders—full, not of common hearts and heart» 
Tess allegory, but all the prettiest stories of love 
from Ovid, and older poets than Ovid (for E. B. is 

_ascholar). There was Pyramus and Thisbe, and 
besure Dido was not forgot, nor Hero and Leander, 
and swans more than sang in Cayster, with mottos 
and fanciful devices, such as beseemed,—a work in 
short of magic. Iris dipt the woof. This on Val- 
-entine’s eve he commended to the all-swallowing in- 
discriminate orifice—(O, ignoble trust! )—of the 
common post;* but the humble medium did its 
duty, and from his watchful stand, the next morn- 
ing, he saw the cheerful messenger knock, and by 

nd by the precious charge delivered. He saw, un- 
nm, the happy girl unfold the Valentine, dance 
_ about, clap her hands, as one after one the pretty 
emblems unfolded themselves. She danced about, 

“not with light love, or foolish expectations, for she 
shad no lover; or, if she had, none she knew that 
ould have ereated those bright images which de- 
lighted her. It was more like some fairy present; a 
God-send, as our familiarly pious ancestors termed 

a benefit received, where the benefactor ‘was un- 
Known. It would do her no harm. It would do 
good for ever after. It is good to love the 
‘unknown. I only give this as a specimen of 
_ E. B. and his modest way of doing a concealed 
Good-morrow to my Valentine, sings poor Ophe- 
5 and no better wish, but with better auspices, 
wish to all faithful lovers, who are not too wise 
to despise old legends, but are content to rank 
diocesans of old Bishop Valen- 


themselves 


SPECULATIVE AND ASSIMILATING 
GOSSIP. 


Frequentiy as my brother and myself sit over’ the 
fire, with our feet on the fender, and a meerschaum 
pending from our lips, we get magging upon various 
subjects, mystifying ourselves with wild German 
questions, and racking our brains to discover the 
undiscoverable. One of our favourite questions— 
one which has afforded our wits many an hour of 
delightful torture, and which, from its nature, is 
capable of affording us many more—is the perpetual 
motion. Oh, the innumerable and brilliant theories 
we have built, like the card palaces of our childhood! 
but only to be destroyed by some unconsidered 
meddling law of nature, as they were by the spherical 
limestone missile of some young urchin. Yet even 
as then we could not but admire the precision of his 
destructive aim, so could we not withold our admi- 
ration of that beautiful and immutable law, which 
had fallen upon the apparently solid strueture of our 
theory, when it had risen to a height producing 
extaey, and crushed it and our hopes together. Then 
would we quit the subject, mentally vowing nevér 
more to have anything to do with the slippery 
rascal ; but it was only to return to it again at a 
future period with renewed vigour. 

Another subject of our choice was the squaring of 
the circle, which possessed the same advantages as 
the perpetual motion, that of being, from its diffi- 
culty, an inexhausible source of speculation. What 
trigonometrical constructions have been raised with 
geometrical precision !_ How the sine of every con- 
ceivable angle has been multiplied into tangent, 
secant, and radius! How the rectangles, under 
tangent and co-tangent, sine and co-sine, have been 
divided and multiplied by every imaginable segment 
of radius! How long lines of decimals have, as it were, 
“stretched out to the crack of doom,” conveying an 
idea of the infinitely little! With what perseverance 
did X always maintain his incognito! We could 
never discover that he was related to anyone. He 
generally went by the name of the Unknown, and 
was rather a burly fellow, being frequently called 
X square. We sometimes thought that he was equal 
to A*** and B***; but this impression we 
were obliged to discard, as we had frequently found 
him mixed up with a set of W.’s and C. A. D. S. 

I could mention many other curious questions 
upon which we speculated. One other I remember 
was the following. Suppose a hole bored through 
the diameter of the earth, and let a body, the ends 
of which shall be of different density, be dropped 
into it. It is understood that the hole is of suffi- 
cient width to allow the body to change its position 
in its progress. The questions we took delight in 
arguing were,—Would the body acquire sufficient 
impetus to overcome the attraction of the earth, and 
find an exit at the other end; andif so, in what 
direction would it make its exit, the denser or the 
less dense end foremost? And when and where 
would it finally rest? A knotty point and a curious, 

Sometimes we would endeavour to arrive at the 
solution of a difficulty, by experiment ; when most 
woful disasters would occasionally occur, particu- 
larly when it related to some question in chemistry. 

These wilder investigations we would occasionally 
lay aside, and take up those to which we could find 
a more satisfactory conclusion. Or we would hunt 
down some poor, almost absolete word, until we 
made him confess his original meaning and deriva- 
tion. One of our latest subjects of conyersation was 
the analogy between drawing and writing. And we 
drew parallels between the two. 

The brilliant paintings of the old masters, replete 
with vigour and life, convey to the eye all the pith of 
the painter’s imagination of the subject which he 
delineated. So do the works of the old esteemed 
writers, in the clearness of their thoughts and the 
purity of their diction, convey at once to the under- 
standing those impressions which they felt and were 
desirous of leaving behind them. ‘Then there are 
the more modern paintings, rich in colouring, faith- 
ful in delineation, and trugto life, but gen id to 
the life of the presentijiiimegstile in inallincu 


historical design.. ‘These tiay "be compared to the 


‘modern writings, full of vivid deseriptions of modern 


manners and. sentiment, and abounding in fiction 
and historieal details. 

These\are general) resemblances ; there areséthers 
more particular, such as the firm unflinching style of 
old heraldic drawings, how closely do they resemble 
the quaint, stiff} antiquated manner of the old 
heralds; ‘stich, for instance, as Guillim. Again, 
look atthe phraseology of medical works, and com- 
pare it with anatomical illustrations; how ghastly 
and horrible; how nervous does. the reading of. the 
one and the sight of the other make one. The out- 
line drawings of such a master-hand and imagination 
as is possessed by Retsch, tell a tale as well aswords. 
His illustrations of Goethe's ‘Faust’ are known 
and admired by everyone, as also his illustrations of 
some of Shakspeare’s plays. But one of his last, his 
illustrations of Schiller's song of the ¢ Bell,’ re- 
quires no words. Were it placed before. an impro- 
visatore, he would sing it with perhaps little varia- 
tion from the original song. It produces upon one 
the same effect as reading Schiller’s own song, or 
La Motte Fouqué’s ‘ Undine.’ A smile hangs upon 
the lips; and one finds all the better feelings of our 
nature growing strong within one. Could the busi- 
ness of the world be carried on, with the tale or the 
drawings ever present in the remembrances of man- 
kind, it would doubtless be a better and a happier 
world. 


Some of our present writers resemble individual, 
or a class of, painters. Theodore Hook is like the 
old Dutch painters. Their merit lies in the faith- 
fulness with which they depict the minutiae of life. 
As Hook describes every object a room contains, and 
allows no personages of his story to present them- 
selves without a minute and full account of their 
appearance and toilet, so do the Dutch painters 
enter into all those little details, with which it is so 
delightful to meet, and which give so much truth to 
their paintings. Their fraus are never without 
pin-cushions, nor their pin-cushions without pins. 

Bulwer's writings are sometimes like the hasty 
bold sketch of a Sir J. Reynolds or T. Lawrence. 

H. B. is the illustrator on stone of the ‘Don 
Juan’ of Byron. 

That incorrigible punster, T. Hood, should ride 
in a sociable with George Cruikshank. 

The advertisement style of writing, the Rowland’s 
Macassar Oil, Pearl Cream, and Anti-Corrosive 
Oriental Pearl Dentifrice, I think, we may liken to 
that style of wood-cut which is seen pasted upon the 
walls about town soon after Christmas, and is sup- 
posed to represent the principal scene in the 
Pantomime. 

These resemblances, if such they appear to the 
reader, might by increased in number; but that I 
now leave to himself, should he feel so disposed. 

J. A. M. 


—— 


POOR BLIND MAN. 


Tue heart hath eyes,—and the poor man who looks 
On man or the world but with the bodily eye, 
Shall feel no beauty in the summer sky, 
Nor hear sweet Syrinx in the reedy brooks, 
Nor see in the grey forest’s glimmering nooks 
Ideal beauty passing stately by— 
To him the truth of fiction is a lie, _ 
And prose without a purpose Poet's books— ~ 
Then let the consecrating heart be mine, 
Mother of beauty, and love, and bright-eyed Hope, * 
And Faith triumphant—the Kaleidoscope, 
(And joyous Faith, the bard’s Kaleidoscope) 
Whose revelations haply are divine. 
When my life darkling to the west shall slope, 
Oh, may its light illumine my decline. oe 
J.C. 
* This signature should have been appended to'the sonnet 
afew weeks ago in the Lonvon Journat, intitled ‘Three 


Pleasantries.’—Ep. - ; 
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FINE ARTS... 

Queen Esther, after Guercino. Drawn on stone, with 
a Steel Pen, by Miss Augusta Cole. C. Tilt. 
Gurncixo is seldom vigorous, either in design or ex- 
ecution ; but in all he has put forth, there is a grace, 
and an amiable beauty, more generally and thoroughly 
intelligible than sublimer things, which will always 
be dear to such as have eyes to see, and heart to feel 
its sweetness. In spite of an obliquity of vision 
(whence his appellation Guercino, squinting), he was 
handsome and elegant in person, with a most agree- 
able expression of countenance; he looks like a gen- 
-tleman, and a kind and intelligent man. The cha- 
vracter of his pictures is accordant with that of his 

The design before us, which we suppose is copied 
from a drawing, is as deficient as any in strength, but 
replete with sweetness. Ahasuerus is the blandest of 
kings and husbands. The bold and flowing execu- 
tion of the copy is.asurprising contrast to the petty 
stiffness and hardness of the materials in which it is 
worked. 


——— 


INTERCOURSH WITH STRANGERS. 
[We have much pleasure in inserting the following 
letter of a Correspondent, who puts forward his 
sound, tabular philosophy, in right recommendatory 
taste between smile and earnest. Verily the icy 


surface of English manners beginneth to thaw under ; 


the influence of this our sunny Journal, and to dis- 
close the riches they contain. ] 
2nd February 1835. 
©"Dear Srr,—I have a sort of ambition to serawl a 
few lines to you (whether you insert them in your 
Journal or not, I am indifferent), just to wish you 
success, and to say how much I admire your delight- 
ful publication ; and to craye your attention to what 
I consider falls particularly within your province of 
reprobation, as a spreader of universal brotherhood. 
Every one must have observed the suspicion and 
reserve with which we look upon strangers, and how 
very jealous we are of their advances. I cannot but 
conceive this to be a very unfortunate feature in our 
society, and one which increasing enlightenment ought 
to, and will, remedy. A little more liberality would 
the means of extending good fellowship, and per- 
saps of bringing together intimately parties who 
ight derive the highest advantage (intellectually at 
east) by a knowledge of each other. I have known 
myself, and have frequently heard of, close friendship 
- originating in a casual conversation between the acts 
at a theatre, or in a stage-coach—where parties have 
separated mutually pleased with each other—have 
met again—had their former good opinion confirmed 
—and become friends. I might relate two striking 
occurrences of this sort amongst my own acquaint- 
ance, but presume almost every one must have had 
a similar experience. Do you not think, Mr Editor, 
that when people—strangers to each other—chance 
to come in contact, each should endeavour to recom- 
mend himself to the other, if only for the sake of 
passing a pleasant half hour? How numerous are 
the netitral topics of general conversation, without 
venturing upon politics or other controversial mat- 
ters. The fair sex are unfortunately, by the usages 
of society, precluded from commencing a conversation 
18; but no polite “lord of the creation” 
cing them to this dilemma. I 
have some recollection of your making mention of this 
subject sometime ago—I think with reference to Mrs 
Somerville—and know that at the time I cordially 
agreed with you. And I am convinced, my dear Mr 
Editor, your heart (as mine) feels a yearning towards 
an intelligent, good natured-looking lady,$ whether 
she be, as the song saith, “ fair, or brown as a berry,” 
and that you long ‘to talk with her, and hear her 
remarks and opinions. And from the social and 
humane style of your writing I am equally certain 
that you would not frown upon a salutation from a 
decent-looking specimen of the rougher sex, such as 
“ Pleasant weather, sir,” &c. &c. I cannot help 
thinking that you already do a great deal towards 
abolishing this most unnecessary frigidity, for after 
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reading one of your delightful and heart-enlarging ar- 
‘ticles, and noticing, as I do every week, the benignant 
assurance of your motto, that you “sympathise with 
all,” I look round me with a vast deal of benevolence 
for my fellow-creatures. A few days ago, for instance, 
Iwas taking my chop at a dining-house in the city 
—(‘‘my custom always in the afternoon !”) and had 
just run through one of your Journals, when I 
observed a gentleman opposite me looking about him 
in rather a perplexed manner, as if in want of some- 
thing. Now, under ordinary circumstances, my John 
Bullism would probably have taken no further notice 
of what a stranger might be doing or requiring, but 
just then I was “brimful of kindness,” and, to the 
great astonishment of the party in question, and 
those present generally, I bounced up with “ Shall T 
‘have the pleasure of handing you the mustard, sir?” 
Now this “mordent” article happened to be the 
precise object of the gentleman’s anxiety, and he 
therefore thanked me with “ You are very polite, 
sir,” and since— 
3 * * - * 

Mr Editor! this is a serious subject: ponder on 

it. Reader! go thou and do likewise ! 

Satve et Vare! 

Thine, 

y Civis. 
—— 


_ IRBELUGAS.* 
Ant thou a dreamer of the noontide hour! 
Who shap'st out piles fantastically proud 
As the wind fashions from the shifting cloud? 
Is not this scene above thy fancy’s power? 
Calm beauty here hath built herself a bower— 
The traveller who doth not linger here 
Lacks all the finer sympathies—the tear 
Of sensibility is not his dower— 
Oh, sweet Relugas! beautiful thou art, 
What though thou liest as a deserted nest 
Thy image haunts, shall ever haunt my breast, 
Even to the tender gushing of the heart; 
Ere thy dear image from my soul depart 
Be mine the place of everlasting rest. 

idee 


* A seat of Sir T. Dick Lauder, in Morayshire, and now 
“ wasting its sweetness on the desert air.” 


— 


TABLE TALK. 


GENERAL BENEVOLENCE NO ARGUMENT AGAINST 
PARTICULAR, BUT THE REVERSE. 


To the diffusive spirit of benevolence it has been 
commonly objected, that it weakens the ties of 
friendly and family relations, and gives less of enjoy- 
ment to the many than it takes from the few. _ But 
why should it? Is it found by experience that] the 
really philanthropic man is the man most wanting in 
domestic affections? Are the tone and temper which 
constitute benevolence likely to find no fit exercise 
among those who are habitually in contact with 
them? Or must not the social principle be essen- 
tially stfong and influential, when it enables its pos- 
sessor to act upon the wide field of public happiness? 
In general, so far from neglecting the enjoyments of 
those immediately dependent on him, the true lover 
of his race brings ‘into the circle of their enjoy- 
ments the re-action of the beneficent influences, 
which he exercises on the vaster scale ; his contribu- 
tions to the happiness of mankind are so much in 
addition to the happiness he creates in his own social 
sphere. Let no man apprehend for himself or others, 
that he can produce too much good, or remoye too 
much evil. It is not on the side of expansive bene- 
volence that his mistakes are likely to be made. Let 
him do all the good he can, and wherever he ean, he 
will never do to too much for his own happiness, or 
the happiness of others.— Bentham’s Deontology. 


POLITE WRITING, AND FINE-LADY Benicnity } 
™ My aunt admitted into the abbey none but her 
own relations, and my only companions were the two 
sisters of the Duc d’Haricourt, one of whom mar- 
ried the Comte de Clery Créquy, and the other be- 
came a nun at Caen; the eldest, Mademoiselle de 
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"Italian physician, who dedicated every book Of his 


Beuvron was a pretty and elegant person, to whom I 
fear her husband had done injustice by having her 
imprisoned by a ‘lettre de cachet.’ The younger, 
whom they called Mademoiselle de Chatelleret, was 
not nearly as good or as elegant as her sister. When 
L heard, some time afterwards, |that she had died in 
all the glory of holiness, I felt surprised, and I did 
not ask for any of her relics. There were besides, 
at the convent, a bevy of the demoiselles d’Hontelot, 
who were always dressed alike’ in serge of the same 
colour, [and who always placed themselves, like the 
pipes of an organ, according to their size and age; 
but as they were brought up there from charity, and 
were very proud and especially silly, they were rarely 
admitted into Madame’s little circle, and I had no 
intimacy with them. Mademoiselle de Chatelleret 
used to call them the works of Mother Gigogne in 
seven volumes; and the Abbess learned that they 
regularly passed two or three hours a day counting 
their red spots.—Memoirs of the Marchioness de 
Créquy. a 
ARITHMETIC OF DEDICATIONS. 

An author of the name of Rangouze having printed 
a collection of letters without page or number, the 
binder gave the precedence according to his direction, 
so that every one to’ whom he presénted his book, 
finding the letters to him taking place of all the 
others, could not but richly acknowledge such a dis- 
tinction. His letters were justly called “golden,” 
as he boasted that, one with another, they brought 
him nearly thirty pistoles each. For a thorough — 
subtlety at dedication, however, commend us to ‘an 


commentary on Hippocrates to as many different 
persons, and the table of contents likewise ! 10) ese 
HOW TO GROW RICH BY GIVING. Pp a 
* It may be laid down asa general principle, 
a man becomes rich in his own|stock of pleas , 
in proportion to the amount he distributes to others, — 
His opulence will be the offspring of his generosity. — 
Every time he creates to himself a pleasure by the 
‘communication of a pleasure, or the suppression of 
a pain, he increases the sum of his own happiness, 
directly, speedily, surely. Every time he renders a : 
service to another, he augments the amount of his 
own happiness, indirectly, remotely, slowly ; but in 
‘both cases his well-being will be added to by his 
benevolence.— Bentham's Deontology. : 
—————Se—————ooooeeeeeeeeeee 
ZO CORRESPONDENTS. 


= | 
Tue kindly and eloquent notice of the Lonvow 
ee 


JounNat in anew paper, the ‘ Dover Chronicle,’ is — 
one of those that have touched us most nearly. _ ‘T) 


writer particularly gratifies us by quoting the rooaeae 
which pleased us most in the writing. = ; 
The suggestion of Oxe or oun Waamest Wipe 
wisters shall be considered, as in duty bound. ._ 
" Had the writer of the letter from Stockton, sign 
J. B., known all the circumstances that preceded and 
followed the publication of the work he speaks o a 
and all which the author has said of it in the cours 
Of subsequent writings (to say nothing of that more 
attentive perusal which he confesses has not beer 
given to its pages), it is trusted that he would have 
Seen reason for qualifying the conclusions which he _ 
has come to, and which the author candidly regrets. is 
he ever hazarded in any generous mind, however pro- ,, 
yoked by misrepresentation. — : 
' Quaxstron, Jon. is informed, that the first volume 
of the Loxpon Journat does contain the Supple- 
ments. - . . 7 > 
We should gladly have inserted the lines on « Love, 
Wine, and Song,’ but for reasons lately given are 
willing to be thought to do injustice to nume. 
similar contributions of equal merit. 
~ Due attention will be paid to the remarks of a fair 
correspondent on ‘ Voices;’ and the pamphlet sent 
us by our namesake ; and to the letter, written iz 
pencil, on the state of music in England. 


un- 
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A QUESTION TO MEN OF BUSINESS, 
- Is YOUR “SUCCESS SUCCESSFUL?” 
WITH SOME REMARKS ON THE INTEREST OF PARENTS 
IN THEIR CHILDREN'S EDUCATION. 


(BEING THE SEQUEL OF ‘SPECULATIONS ON MY 
GRANDFATHER’), 


‘Turne are certain important objects towards which 
men, in coming into life, are all supposed to aim, 
or towards which their attention is to be directed ; 
on the one side, virtue and talents, by which the 
‘esteem and respect of society are to be gained; and, 
on the other, a certain competency and station in 
life which are to insure their holder ease and reason- 
able distinction. But the former of these acquire- 
‘ments, capacity and virtue, as a general rule, we 
may state to be unattainable by any person if 
neglected in youth, and left to his own bias; and, 
that the latter objects are as certainly to be attained 
_ “by personal exertions alone, if the foundation of 
“honour and capacity’ lias been timely'laid. In other 
‘words, a man may’ make his own fortufes, but he 
cannot himself form the individual capable of 
achieving them with honour. 


| Reason, therefore, points out to us the course 
"which their feelings and natural affection would lead 
_ men to pursue, the course which is the most 
“simple and pleasant in performance, and the correct 
and only true one. And what is that course? That, 
leaving future exaltation in life to their own exer- 
tions, men should devote themselves to the healthy, 
‘physical, and moral training of their children; or, 
consider that exaltation rather asa secondary con- 
sideration, than as the primary object (for there 
lies the evil), as life, in most cases, affords time for 
the effecting of both. And where the former object 
only is attained, a young person, whose faculties, 
mental, and corporeal, are fully developed by the 
care which demands, at least, the superintendence of 
parent, if left at that moment unprovided and 
unfriended in the world, is better endowed than the 
‘slighted boy to whom a father has left the produce 
years of toil—years devoted to the pursuit of 
and the neglect of the education and pre- 
tion of his heir. In fact, this parent is like a 
“decocter of medicinal poisons, who, keeping his son 
ir oe of his art, leaves at his death, the key 
f his laboratory in the hands of the unpractised 
He enters—tastes of everything, and dies. 

uae ft may here be objected to me, that I am arguing 
nst fancied evils—that parents divide, at the very 

t, their time between the éraining and the enrich- 
ig of their children, TI shall be happy if every 
ody, upon strict examination, find this to be the 
‘ees of the case. But I deny that it is so; and 
mination, or mere observation, will prove to all 
My assertion is nearest the truth. The higher 

a Jaf course, are not implicated in these obsery- 
Where neglect does exist among them, it 


ea a taint than that of the merchant or 
~~ trad 5 for the latter have the excuse that they 


a 


what appears to them to be the like- 
tains of ensuring the happiness of their chil- 
- Idly provision ; but the former have no 
use save that pleasure and selfish enjoyment have 
m eloquence deeper and more persuasive in their 
ae yoice of natural duty. 
ag aside, then, all classes, exeept those which 
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are stationary and established in certain spots—as 
men of business, men holding clerkships, and others 
similarly situated—we shall find that very many of 
these, from one reason or another, decline the per- 
sonal superintendence of their children’s education. 
Many are sent away to distant schools, for months at 
a time, and a few (more fortunate !) to public schools 
in the parent’s vicinity. Pleased with this last 
step in improvement, men who have the sense to go 
so far are contented, and sit down well satisfied, for 
their children are under their own eye. Good. But 
does that eye really watch them? Is it upon their 
every act—does it read their hearts, and study their 
thoughts? If the eye of the parent does not act 
thus, it is to little avail that the child is within its 
reach. On the contrary, there is great danger in 
@ watch, when that watch sleepeth. 


I repeat, does the eye act thus? “No, how can it? 
* Business must be attended to.’ I have every confi- 
dence in Dr——, or in Professor ——. The boy 
has trifling faults, but really I have no time to con- 
quer them. Time will abate them.” 


This is the answer I get. Ask another after his 
son, and the reply is, “Oh! he is going on very well 
I dare say by this time; he wasa terrible dunce, to 
be sure, but ‘one has no time to look after these 
things, you know. I have not seen him for these 
three months. By the way, I have been working 
night and day for the last month, and shall lay by 
for him a few more odd hundreds. Let his master 
furnish his head—his mother look after his health, 
Till look to the lining of his purse.” There is the 
evil; and, between the three, the chances are that, 
thirty years after, the proceeds will be a diseased and 
impoverished fool. 


“ But, granting men in general the will, have they 
power or capacity to educate or rather to superintend 
the education of their children?” Perhaps not in the 
details. But let them do their best ; the world will 
afford another generation after them, and their sons, 
so educated, will carry on the holy work in their turn. 
And besides, a very great deal comes with love and ar- 
dent determination. Granting that they employ 
other heads than their own, constant attention will 
teach them to detect what is wrong, and to distin- 
guish whether it springs from the master or from the 
scholar. Men are shrewd enough in judging of the 
capabilities of one another in business, and of the 
degree of credit which they may give to a stranger— 
there is nothing about those who trade in education 
which renders them invulnerable to like scrutiny. 
Common sense is often better than apprenticeship. If 
a man cannot judge, “of his own knowledge,” of the 
extent of that of another, who may perhaps know more, 
and yet not enough, there are others more capable, in 
whose judgment and honour he can confide. If left 
ignorant, and thrown intirely on his own resources, 
he can judge by effects: if he cannot prove the mas- 
ter’'s Latinity or Atticism, he can, at least, discover 
how much the pupil profits; he can always judge of 
the sentiments and mode of thinking and acting of 
the instructor by their fruits in the instructed, and 
these latter are the important points, after all. 
“These things demand much of a man’stime!” J] 
know it—it is for that time that I contend. “ But 
his attention is due to other matters.” ‘There is no 
other matter so important, after a man has provided 
for the physical wants of his family, 


The life of an individual was devoted to the train- 
ing and education of Emile. This is extravagant ; 
but it is but one of the extreme points to which 
men have flown, and Rousseau’s proposal was cer- 
tainly the least preposterous, and the most amiable. 
He would thus have men spend their time intirely 
on the well-bringing up of their offspring (none but 
a parent could follow up his idea), whereas men have 
chosen to depute the task intirely to others. 


It may very possibly be said, that the kind of 
parental devotion here argued for, is out of the way 
and romantic, and that no man in his senses, who 
had the business of life to attend to, could entertain 
it for a moment. But what does the business of 
life prove to be, if contemplated in toto—his position 
as a member of society, and the finite nature of man, 
considered? Is it mercly the advancement of a 
man’s self, or the introduction, on his part, of beings 
fitted to take up the ideas, and to carry on the work 
of the father? He who has the noblest ends in view 
for the benefit of society, need not repine when 
called upon to leave them, if he can leave behind 
him a son capable of prosecuting his good work. 
The world is doubly his debtor. It benefits by Ais 
works, and, moreover, he has perpetuated his virtues 
and his talents—(genius is not the question.) But 
itis a sorrowful consideration, which I think will 
prove true, that most of us feel that the good which 
is not done in our time—good that is not done by 
us, might as well not be done at all. So much for 
our philanthropy. This is, however, a principle 
which any man would blush to acknowledge; there- 
fore Iam not bound to give it any consideration ; 
but repeat—that men, taught by experience their 
own defects and failings towards the world, should 
take care that he who is to succeed them shall be 
prepared to act his part better; or, on the other 
hand, that men whose abilities have rendered them 
a blessing in their generation, should labour that 
their immediate descendant fall not short in the 
same noble course. 

Looking at the question quite on the worldly 
side, it will prove that where talent and good princi- 
ples have’ heen cultivated, a fortune of their own 
beginning, fostered by their own industry, has 
reached a greater height than when commenced 
under what are termed “happier auspices.” There 
is nothing like beginning well; and a man who begins 
the world only with spirit, the growth of a good 
education, with loving friends—ever the proceeds 
of a good education, and the industry generated as 
much by good education as by necessity, is the man 
who begins well. There cn as to what 
is here included’ in the good education :—a 
thorough education in goodness, and sound training, 
mental and corporeal. 

Let us imagine a half-educated and not very young 
man, toiling night and day for a sum which he des- 
tines for a beloved child. Meanwhile, he is careful, 
as the world goes, as to his bringing up. It would 
be a painful. task to catechize him on his aim and 
end, for his own replies must put his illusion to 
flight. It is his wish to leave a competency behind, 
or rather, as is more often the case, riches—swelled 
to the utmost extent. his length of life shall admit. 
He is a man of sense: Jet me ask him, whether he 
pce hese r= tlm esagpe farther 
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do not even purchase the respect of those whose 
respect is anything but a name, ora courteous) term 
for flattery. Let me ask him, whether his thousands 
in cash shield him from as many racking cares and 
anxieties, to which he was not subject. when a 
younger man?’ No; on the: contrary, he almost 
suspects that his/cares have gathered with his-wealth. 
In short} did he ever’ diseoverithat gold could pur- 
chase either love, Health, youth, or peace of mind? 
No—no—no: he will tell you that he is no fool! I 
must suppose, however, for his own consisteney’s 
sake, that he has discovered a mart; and in that case 
for the love of heaven let him purchase those ines- 
timable treasures himself, and lay them up for his 
heir; for the chances are; that the latter will forget 
them, and expend his wealth in commodities of avery 
different character. 

«It is necessary, he will next say, that he should 
guard against accidents: how does he know that his 
boy will ever be able to toil for himself?” A very 
just precaution, truly, And while we are upon 
accidents, he would do better still to guard against 
the possibility of that child’s not being fit for any- 
thing in case of the accident of his losing all his easily- 
gained fortune. This is a kind of accident which 
falls out every day. ‘But men in business bring 
their children up in business, and they are conse- 
quently not left to the mercy of chance.” Unfortu- 
nately, in cases like the one which I am supposing, 
business has been rendered a matter of indifference 
to the youth; he considers it a wearisome and un- 
worthy: en ey and takes the first opportunity 
to retire from it, as a blot on the escutcheon that he 
contemplates. 

“Tt is his wish,” he says, “that his son should 
make his way into good society, and be’ the equal of 
his company in after-life.”| But’ if it’is intended 
to commence and to proceed ‘by’ the introduction 
which wealth affords to all, how mistaken are 
the means! for a man cannot’ live: for’ ever 
upon an introduction,—not even’ of such a power- 
fal friend. His own qualifications will be brought 
to the test: Again, much depends on my 
objector’s ideas as © to what constitutes: equality 
in society, even where birth “is overlooked. What 
will render his son the equal of the best'company? 
‘Ts it that he shall be able to vie with any other 
person in doing credit to the cutting-out talents of a 
tailor ; or, in the super-fineness of “his broad-cloth? 
or shall he be on a par with his neighbour in’ the 
splendour of his equipage, or the livery of his:ser- 
vants?’ If his friend dine off plate, that he shall ‘be 
able to produce his silver service also, only more 
splendid? If another build a wing to’ his house; he 
can immediately add two to his mansion? Are'these 


his ideas of “being on’ an’ et the world? 

“The proofs of the — 

are almost too common to repetition. For 
s 


OP acgat Having built bis two 
wings; he finds that mansion, wings, and all, is but 


ry in’ comparison with the palace of some 
ing *Creesus. 
‘Having thus taken much thought’ for his son, 


eee ne ane ranarasn that “no manmay 

: ' ” and left him nothing else; 
to’ discover, if gifted with 
form one: of a® circle, not 


‘Tisten while ; 
is totally ignorant, is to be belowhis company. 

From want of reading; experience; habit). and 
observation, to'be unable to» yield information on 
any of the many topies ineident to: conversation, és 
to be below his company. 

To visit the workshop of the industrious immanu- 
factures, and, having eyes, see not to any purpose of 
comprehension or instruction, is to be there below 
his company. 

Disqualified by want of ability, to have no 
“ voice in the commonwealth,” is to be below the mark 
in society. 


These failures he will speedily, diseover* himself; 


and‘ there are many other defaults in his title to 


equality, which the world will speedily discover for 
him. Among many worse, I name one: If, when 
the world is struggling all but unanimously.towards 
thesamenoblé end, the amelioration of the mortal 
existence of man, fie, from ignorance; or motives 
of self-interest,shall be the one to choke’ up the whole- 
some current ; then surely will he be below the com- 
pany of his fellow men. 


I have noticed, in a minor way, that a man, even 
in privacy, seated with book in hand alone, where 
he-could Jeast dread a competitor, may still find him- 
self below his company. He ismot prepared for his 
author; and the slightest approach to erudition or 
poetic. feeling in what he is reading throws him out. 
That is rather degrading, where opportunities: have 
been lost! 


Thus Ihave endeavoured to prove the futility of 
all attempts for the future welfare of our sons, which 
are not ‘based on a thorough training in good prin- 
ciples and education. Much might be said on the 
miseries parents ensure for themselves, when they 
erect’ a golden calf as the object of the love and 
aspiration of their children; in so doing, they fly 
from the right point in two ways—they misapply 
their time, as has been shown, and they throw temp- 
tation in the way of those who are the least pre- 
pared to encounter it. How much, how very much, 
of family dissention, the most hateful of hatreds, 
takes its rise from this source! But this is a pic- 
ture that everyman can best colour for himself. 

It would be agreeable to enlarge, as a relief to the 
seene; on the happiness felt by those who take right 
views, and act accordingly, of their duties towards 
their: families. But the’ thing has been done so 
often, and so well, that the reader's ‘recollection will 
be the best authority I can referitoom the» subject. 
Two names I must be allowed .to cite anon. But 
there is yet another subject. 


It may appear to some, that too much stress is 
here laid ‘upon the influence of reading, or upon the 
inaptitude ofa man for stady. Such persons would 
not think so, if that love had ever touched them—if 
they had ever been indebted ‘to study for one burst 
of enthusiasm—for one consoling or forgetfal hour— 
for having weaned them from one weakness, or acted 
as a counter-allurement to one vice. If I say that 
pure and refined tastes are the best guardians a man 
can invoke around his child, I shall provoke the 
charge of saying what everybody knows; but, surely, 
they*are|in contradiction with themselves who, know- 
ing this,,also care not to see their ‘children studious. 
‘Gibbon’ declared that he would not exchange his 
‘love of reading for'the treasures’ of the Indies: and 
weare not to suppose that it was because he was 
indebted to his studies for the materials of ‘his great 
work, that he so loved his books: They had been 
his friends from:youth. His ‘ History’ is worth the 
ransom of ‘imperial’ Rome, but I doubt-whether the 
philosopher would’ not have sacrificed’ that — or 
rather/an equal fame; to his love of mental ‘acquire- 
ment. Happily the’pursuits were the same, 

« Les premiers jours du. printemps ont moins de 
gra¢e que-la, vertu naissante d'un jeune homme.” 
The first days of spring have less of beauty than,the 
growing virtues ef a young man.. These are the 
words.of one of (the most truth-telling and unfanciful 
of writers—Rochefoucauld. I leave my readers to 
draw their own conclusions from his observa- 
‘tions, and. proceed to quote some beautiful lines 
from a right-thinking native poet, bearing, on the 

same subject: — 


« The shieplierd on Tornaro’s misty brow, 
And the swart seaman, sailing far below, 
‘Not undélighted watch the morning ray 
Parpling the orient—till it breaks away, 
And burns and blazes into glorious day ; 
But happier still is he who bends to trace’ 
That sun, the soul, just dawning in the face ;” 
The burst, the glow, the animating strife, 
The thouglits and passions stirring into life; 


The forming utterance, the inquiring glance, 

: The giant waking from his tenfold trance, 
Till up he starts as conscious whence he came, 4 
And all is light within the trembling frame! 
What then.a.Father's feelings? Joy and fear 
Ih turn prevail$ joy most; and through the year ' 
Tempering the ardenty urgingmight and day 
Flim who shrinks back or wanilérs fromithe way, 
Praising each highly,—ffom a wish to raise 
Their merits to the level of his praise, 
Onward in their observing sight he moves, 
Fearful of wrong, in awe of whom he loves! 
Their sacred presence who shall dare profane ? 
Who, when He slumbers, hope to fix a stain?” 
He lives a model, in his life to show, 
That, when he dies and through the world they go, 
Some men may pause and say, when some admire, — 
*'They-are his sons, and worthy of'their sire!’” 
—Rocens. 

T. Rs} 


° CHARLES LAMB. 


(Tuts interesting tribute to the memory of its excel- 
lent subject, now, we believe, first given intire ina 
periodical work, is from the pen of the ‘‘ Bookseller 
of the Poets,” Mr Moxon,—himself (and with no 
disparagement either in the antithesis) a Poet among 
Booksellers ;—a’ rare title, and very encouraging for 
his literary brethren. ] 


Wirms a few months of each other we have lost 
‘two remarkable men—Samuel Taylor Coleridge and 
Charles Lamb. ‘They were schoolfellows, read to- 
gether, first published together, and were undivided 
even in Death! When we last saw the latter—sad 
reeollection!—he said he was ever thinking of his 
friend. He ismow with him and for ever! It is of 
Charles Lamb only that we wish to speak. 


No man was ever more sincerely regretted, or! will 
be longer remembered by his friends. Happily- we 
see the brighter after our sorrows; and the object.of 
our grief, in a short time, becomes a star that we can 
gaze at with pleasure. Fair, fair shall be the flowers 
that spring over thy tomb, dear, gentle Elia! sweet 
shall be the song—sweet as thineown—that shall lure 
the-wanderer to the spot where thy urn receives the 
tears of the stranger.. Thither my feet shall repair 
in spring time and in harvest; thither will I lead thy 
votaries, and there shall they drink of the lucid 
waters that well from the memory of thy gentle life, 
thou kindliest of human creatures ! 


Perchance, Reader, it was not\thy good fortunesto 
know our inimitable friend! Thow hast not been 
with him in his walks; and to walk with -himowwasito 
converse-with the immortal dead,—with Chaucer-and 
with Sidney,—with Spenser and with Shakspeare;— 
with Burton and. with Sir: Thomas; Brown,—with 
Fuller and. with Jeremy Taylor,—and with Milton, 
and those elder dramatists, who were to hima‘first 
love; and, as:such, cherished through life. Thou hast 
not been his guest; norsat ‘among his books—goodly 
folios in. quaint bindings—in rooms scantily furnished, 
but rich in the gifts of genius, walls hung round with 
Raphaels:and'Da Vincis,. with Poussins and Titians, 
and the works of the incomparable Hogarth! Thou 
wert not a visitor in the temple; nor an evening lis- 
tener to choice—hardly choice where all were good— 
passages. from Milton, over the finest of which the 
worshipping spirit of the readeralways wept; but his 
tears were those of admiration, drops that blotted out, 
as. it.were, ages.of neglect! On_his old favourites 
his:eyes:rested even. in death! Sacred to the owner 
will be.the volume: he: last bent over, with its page 
folded down—so. ever. let it remain—on thy life, all 
accomplished Sidney! From thyself, if aught eartlily 
in heaven be permitted, perchance he may learn thy 
storys and there walk side by side with those whom 
in idea:he lived with while on earth. Nor hast thou 
seen hima solitary, wandering among the cloisters of 

Christ's. Hospital—nor.in the Quadrangles at Oxford, 
nor at Twickenham, where he often spent his holi- 
days—red-letter days. as. he called them—nor at 
Hampton Court, which he preferred—so truly 
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English. was his mind—to Versailles; nor in the In- 
dia House, where he was loved for his goodness of 
heart, and for his jokes and his puos—he was.a pun- 
ster,.and a, good one;—nor in his ramblings in the 
neighbourhaod of Cheshunt, and Southgate, ,and 
Ware, and Tottenham High Cross, and on the banks 
of the Lea, thinking of Walton and his plain-mind- 
edness ! nor latterly at. Waltham, nor at Winchmore, 
nor in the green. lanes about “Enfield, where, on a 
summer’s-evening, he would walk with his amiable 
sister, his almost inseparable companion of forty years. 
As, Reader, thou hast not seen the living Elia— 
would that thou hadst, for thou wouldst ever have 
remembered his sweet smile, and the gentleness of 
| his heart—turn to. his books, ‘there thou mayst ima- 
gine him, kindlier than: he was‘ thou canst not; and 
he will yet guide thee to: old’ haunts and to familiar 
faces, which thou wilt hereafter think of with delight. 
\ He will conduct thee to the Old South-Sea House— 
once his own—and to Oxford, where thou wilt meet 
with George Dyer (George is worthy thy knowing), 
or he will sit with thee the old year out, and quote 
j the old poets,-anid that ‘beautiful line in his friend’s 
ode— 
it « J saw the skirts of the departing, year ;” 


or he will introduce thee to Mrs Battle, who, next 
to her devotions, loved a game at whist; or he will 
pleasantly shake his eap and bells with thee on the 
first of Aprils. or accompany thee to, a Quakers’ 
Meeting; or describe to thee the Old and the New 
Schoolmaster 7 or tell a delightful. story—no fiction— 
of Valentine's Eve, or take. thee with him, Bridget 
Elia by his side—thou wilt love il a visit 
to his relations, 


ss Sf Through, the green plains of pleasant Hertford- 
i shire ;” H 
or he will discourse, to tien on modern gallantry, or 
point out to thee the old Benchers of the Inner 
_ Temple; or describe to thee his first visit to Old 
Drury, and introduce thee to his old favourites— 
now forgotten ; or thou shalt hear him—for he loved 
those whom none. loved—speak in, the purest. strain 
of humanity in praise of chimney-sweepers, “ inno- 
cent blacknesses,”. as hecalls them, and. of beggars, 
and lament the decay. of the latter; or he will rouse 
thy fancy, and make thy mouth water with his 
savoury dissertation on roast pig (many were the 
porklings that graced his table, kind presents from 
admiring and unknown correspondents); or take 
thee with him in the old Margate Hoy to the sea- 
side, or introduce thee to his friend Captain Jack- 
son; or discourse to. thee of himsclf—the convales- 
cent and the superannuated man; or on old china, 
or on old books—on the latter with what relish! or 
of Barbara S. (Miss Kelly), or of Alice (his first 
love), er of Bridget Elia (his sister), or tell thee 
the sweet story of ‘Rosamund :Gray. Let. these, 
ler, if thou art a lover of thy Kind and of the 
utiful, have a by-place in thy mind; they will 
only please thy imagination, but enlarge thy 
its sphere of action, and its humane capabi- 
They will lead thee to new sources of delight— 
sphgs fresh as the waters of Horeb ; and thou wilt 
beene acquainted with men famous in their gener- 
atio, Occasionally, if thoujart.a reader of modern 


it; asd his Letters—they were unpremeditated— 
are in yeipedl™ his other writings 5 they are in 
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endless and illegible manuscripts that were submitted 
to him. On these occasions, how he would long to 
find ont something good, something that he could 
speak kindly of; for to give another pain (as he 
writes ina letter now before us) was to give himself 
greater! He lived in the past, yet no man ever had 
a larger share of sympathy for those around him. 
He loved his friends, and showed it substantially by 
numberless tokens, and was as sincerely loved in 
return. He had, like other men, his failings; but 
they were such, that he was loved rather for them 
than in spite of them. ‘Enemies he had none. For 
upwards of forty years he devoted his life to the hap- 
piness of his sister, for whom he had a most affec- 
tionate fegard, and for whose comfort he would 
gladly have laid down his own life ; and:she, not less 
devoted, for him would have sacrificed her own. He 
preferred—we use his own words—even her ocea- 
sional wanderings to: the sense-aud sanity-of | the 
world. 

Their ‘minds were congenial, so: were’ their lives, 
and they beautifully walked together—theirs wasa 
blended existenee—to the’ hour of ‘his dissolution. 
His-charities, for his humble means, surpassed those 
of most men. He had for some years upon’ his 
bounty three pensioners! Generous and noble must 
have been the heart of him that, out of his slender 
income, could allow his old schoolmistress thirty 
pounds per anuum! What self-denial! What folios 
this sum would:have; purchased, for -him! ,Well we 
remember the veneration with whichwe used to look 
upon the old lady—for she remembered Goldsmith ! 
He had once lent. hershis.poems to read. We often 
lament that. he did not. give them to her; but the 
author ofthe ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ was poor. 

Kind surely must have been the disposition of him 
who-sought out the nurse that.attended the last, mo- 
ments of Coleridge, (whom, living he adored) and 
dead. thus: honoured,) that on her head he might 
pour out the overflowings,of the irresistible goodness 
of hismature. He gave her five pounds; but this 
we did not Jearn from himself! These were. but 
trifles; yet of such was the life of this the most,ami- 
able of. men made up. 


His tastes, in many respects, were most’singular. 


He preferred Wardour street and Seven : Dials: to: 


fields that were Elysian. The disappearance of the 
old clock from St’ Dunstan’s Church drew tears from 
him; nor could he ever pass without emotion the 
place where Exeter; Change once stood. The re- 
moval:had spoiled,a reality'in Gay. .The. passer-by, 
he» said,,.no, longer saw ‘the, combs, dangle in) his 
face.” This, almost broke his, heart. He had no 
taste for flowers or green fields; he preferred the 
high road. ‘The Garden of Eden, he used to say, 
must have been ‘a dull place. He had a strong aver- 
sion to roast beef and to fowls, and to.any wines but 
port or sherry. ‘ripe and cow-hecl were ‘to: him 
delicacies—rare dainties ! 

All his books were without portraits; nor did he 
ever preserve, with two exceptions, a single letter. 
He had a humorous method of testing the friend- 
ship of his visitors; it was, whether in. their walks 
they would taste the tap of mine host at the Horse- 
Shoe, or'at the Rose and Crown, or at the Rising 
Sun! But a member of the Temperance ‘Society, 
on these eecasions, could not have been more abste- 
mious: A single glass would suffice. We have 
seen ladies» enter with +him—the: fastidious Barbara 
S. ;-and\great poets—the author of the “Excursion” 
himself! He was:no politician, though, in his 
youth, he once assisted to draw through the. streets 
Charles|James:Fox! » Nor was he a: man of business. 
He could not packup.a trunk, nor tie up.a, parcel. 
Yet he was methodical, punctual in his appointments, 
and.amexeellent»pay-master. A debt haunted him! 
He. could not live in another person’s books! He 
wished to leave a friend a small sum of money; but 
“to have done with the:thing,” as he said, gave it 
him before-band ! )If.an acquaintance dropped in of 
an evening before supper, he would instantly, without 
saying a word, put on his hat,)and go.and order an 
extra,supply of porter. He las done this for us a 
hundred. times! Relies and keepsakes had. no ¢harm 
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for hint! A traveller once brought him some 
acorns from an ilex that grew over the tomb of 
Virgil. He threw them at the hackney-coachmen 
as they passed by his window! And tliere is a story, 
that he once sat to an artist of his acquaintance for a 
whole series of the British Admirals; but for what 
publication we never heard ! 

» But weare wandering from our object, which was 
simply: to record, that, of all the men we ever knew, 
Charles Lamb was, in every respect, the most origi- 
nal, and had the kindest heart. 


E. M. 
January 27th, 1835. 
—— 


THE WHEE. 
BIRTH DAYS. 

Fesruary 18, 1677. At, Paris, son_of the illustrious 
Cassini, the founder of a family of astronomers, 
Giacomo Cassini, an enricher of the science with 
many valuable discoveries. His deatli was of that 
unexpected sort, for a man of a long and peaceful 
life, which looks like a mockery of human calcula- 
tions. He died of a fall; at the age of eighty. 

— 19; 1564. At Pisa, or Florence, son of a noble 


Florentine, who was a scientific man also, and an- 


accomplished musician, Galileo Galilei, the great 
precursor of Newton, and the greatest discoverer in 
mechanical geometry since the time of Archimedes. 
He rendered the discovery of the telescope applicable 
to astronomical purposes, brought geometry to the 
aid of the doctrine of motion, invented the pendulum, 
discovered the gravity of the air, the satellites of 
Jupiter, the inequalities of the surface of the moon, 
and established the Copernican and Pythagorean 
system of the universe, by proving that the earth 
moved round the sun. Vor this last’ discovery he 
was persecuted by the Jesuits, who, forgetting their 
own professions of being teachers, and idly subjecting 
the grandeur of the character of Scripture to literal 
interpretations of some of its texts, brought him under 
the tyranny of the Inquisition, by whom he was kept 
in qualified’ imprisonment for the remaining few 
years of his life, latterly at his own house. He was 
also sentenced to repeat the Seven Penitential Psalms 
every week for the space of three years; and it was 
suspected, from the state of his hands, that he had 
been put to the torture, and sworn not to reveal it. 
The writer of the present paragraph saw one of the 
fingers of these hands preserved under a glass case in 
the middle of the Laurentian library at Florence, 
pointing to heaven, and now almost an object of 
worship with the descendants of those by whom he 
was persecuted. [t was during his confinement at 
his house that he was visited, among other celebrated 
travellers, by Milton; who deseribes him as suffering 
imprisonment “ for thinking otherwise in astronomy 
than the erat conn The great poet's allu- 
sion to him in ¢ Paradise Lost® is well known: but 
it is as difficult not to quote it, as fora musician to 
see an organ open, and not touch the keys. 


He searee had ceas’d, when the superiour fiend 

Was moving towards the shore; his ponderous shield, 
Etherial temper, massy, large, and round, 

Behind him cast. The.broad. circumference 

Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 
Through optie glass the Tuscan artist views 
At.evening from the top of Fesolé, 

Orin Valdarno, to:descry new lands, 

Rivers, or mountains, in her spotty globe. 


Galileo, besides being a profound natural philoso- 
pher,, was.a general amateur of the fine arts, a musi- 
cian,.and.a-man.of wit. He played beautifully on 
the lute;, delighted in architecture, in painting, and 
in husbandry; had a taste for design; was the 
author of several facetious poems, (gathered into the 
Italian collections) ; .was.a-capital companion, full of 
ease and pleasantry ; and,.as might be expected from 
such.a, combination. of the solid and airy, was an 
enthusiastic: lover of Ariosto, and took his part in 
the famous critical dispute respecting the merits of 
that fine poet.and those of the more artificial ‘Lasso, 
His. stature.was small, but his aspect venerable. 

Same day, 1732. At ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, 
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under the roof of his maternal grandfather, Dr Bent- 
ley (the famous scholar), Richard Cumberland, the 
comic dramatist, son and grandson of a bishop. His 
comedies verge upon the sentimental and the ideal 
(Goldsmith calls them “ Tragedy giving a rout”); 
but there is occasionally more force and vivacity than 
would be expected from a certain air of authority and 
pretension; and his ‘ West Indian,’ which led the 
way to the romantic generosity of the young gentle- 
men in modern comedies, has some of the good- 
natured animal spirits of Hoadley. Mr Cumberland, 
among others not so good, wrote also a pleasant 
novel called ‘Henry.’ His poetry is unworthy the 
rest of his reputation, We remember seeing him, in 
his latter years, going along the street. His appear- 
ance was highly respectable and gentlemanly, with an 
earnest countenance. The portrait in his ‘ Memoirs* 
must have been very like him, at the time it was 
painted. 


— 20, 1694. At Paris, the son of a notary, Marie 
Francis Arouet de Voltaire, the most universal genius 
of the French nation. In the several departments of 
literature which he adorned, with the exception of 
that of wit and raillery, he was surpassed by many 
individuals ; and in no one respect, perhaps, were his 
aculties of the very highest order, except as"a detector 
of absurdity—and even in that respect his discrimi- 
nation was not perfect, too often confounding the 
local and relative with the universal. In short, his 
philosophy was in no respect as deep as he and his 
friends supposed it. Yet, as a dramatist, he gene- 
rally ranks as inferior only to Corneille and Racine ; 
as an historian, his rank lies betwixt the two extremes 
of his idolators and his enemies, and has no mean 
place after all; he was one of the readiest and most 
elegant artificial poets, and writers of vers de societé, 
that have appeared ; he made his countrymen popu- 
larly acquainted with the progress of science and 
natural philosophy, especially the Newtonian; and, 
above all, he was a great puller down of superstition, 
and hastened those reformations in religion and 
government which will end in building up a far 
better system than he could anticipate, crowned with 
Christian aspirations of which he knew nothing, 
though he was a better Christian in some respects 
than he thought himself, being a very humane and 
public-spirited man—albeit irritable and vain-glo- 
rious. There was so little real poetry in him of a 
high order, which demands a thorough depth and 
sincerity of nature, that he wrote a scandalous poem 
on the subject of Joan of Arc, whom, as a great man, 
superior to the prejudices of all times, he ought to 
have held in reverence. This extraordinary indivi- 
dual—with a frame originally so weak that it was 
feared he would have died soon after his birth, and 


with a person always meagre and a tly fragile, 
but great animal spirits—li upwards of 
eighty-five years of age, and is t at last to have 


hastened his death by drinking too much coffee in 
order to keep himself on the alert for a new publi- 
cation. He was the sayer of some of the most 
exquisite bon-mots on record, from among which we 
hastily give the first that comes to mind as a specimen. 
He was praising Haller, the German, to’somebody, 
and the other saying that Haller by no means thought 
so well of him—* Ah,” returned the ready old wit, 
« perhaps we are both of us mistaken.” Perhaps Vol- 
taire may be briefly and not unjustly characterized 
as the only man who obtained a place in the list 
of the great names earth by an aggregation7of 
secondary abilities. He was the god of cleverness. 


Same day, 1716. At Hereford, where his father, 
an officer in the army, was on a recruiting party, 
David Garrick, the most universal stage genius that 
has appeared in England. His family was of 
French origin, the grandfather, a merchant, having 
fled from the neighbouring country at the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes. It is, therefore, 
perhaps to French blood that we owe his excellence 
in the comic part of his genius: the ‘tragic part 
England will claim for itself. We need not repeat 
here what has been said of him so often, and is still 
daily being said, in memoirs and stage-criticism. 
We doubt not, both from tradition, and from the 


very objections made to his style by contemporaries 
who are noticed in the latest accounts of him, that 
he deserves almost all that has been said of him as a 
true actor, both in, tragedy and comedy, and a 
restorer of nature to the stage; though we take 
leave to doubt, from what is known of his own 
nature and its predominant qualities, which were 
more lively than profound, that he was upon the 
whole inferior both in tragic depth, and in exquisite- 
ness of poetical recitation (where the lines required it) 
to our late lamented Kean, Their very faces go to 
show the difference. ‘They both had remarkably fine 
eyes, but the look of Garrick (you may see it in 
Reynolds’s portrait)'was the more sparkling; Kean’s 
the more earnest and the more internal. Cumber- 
land, in his autobiography, gives a lively specimen 
of Garrick’s good-nature and love of admiration (a 
very pardonable thing in a player, especially one so 
flattered). The great actor was invited to a dinner 
party, where they missed him when the dinner came 
on table. On looking out of window, he was 
observed transporting a negro-boy by imitating a 
turkey-cock! whose airs, and gobbles, and sudden 
rushes, he so gave to the life, that the boy cried out 
in an ecstacy—*“ Do it again, Massa Garrick; do it 
again!” And Garrick did it again. 


—_——— 


ROMANCH OF REAL LIFE- 
ORIGIN OF MALLETT’s ‘EDWIN AND EMMA.’ 


Tus touching ballad, the author of which had a 
genuine faculty for that sort of writing, far superior 
to what he probably thought his superior compo- 
sitions, has been somewhat neutralized in its effect 
by its trite repetition from the pages of Enfield’s 
‘Speaker ;’ though to complain of such results 
from those publications would be doing them great 
injustice—since you cannot at once meke a good 
thing eommon, and yet expect it to retain, among its 
other beneficial consequences, a perpetual novelty. 
But grown people, when their attention is freshly 
excited, may read well-known productions with a new 
relish ; and, in this hope, we have repeated the ballad, 
as well as the true story on which it is founded. 
Mallett’s account of the heroine’s death is not so 
affecting as the real cireumstance—her suddenly 
screaming out, at hearing the death-bell of her lover, 
“that her heart was burst”—but it is not wanting in 
pathos, especially the first line ; and there is a vein of 
natural elegance throughout the poem. , 

Could any of our friends oblige us with a copy of 
Mickle's ballad of ““ Cumnor Hall?” It is not to be 
found in the ordinary editions of his poems. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM THE CURATE OF BOWES, 
IN YORKSHIRE, TO MR COPPERTHWAITE, AT MARRICK. 


* * * « As to the affair mentioned in yours, it 


happened long before my time. I have, therefore, 
been obliged to consult my clerk, and another person 
in the neighbourhood, for the truth of that melan- 
choly event. The history of it is as follows :— 

“The family name of the young man was Wright- 
son; of the young maiden, Railton. ‘They were both 
much of the same age—that is, growing up to twenty. 
In their birth there was no disparity : but in fortune, 
alas! she was his inferior, His father, a hard old 
man, who had by his fortune acquired a handsome 
competency, expected and required that his son 
should marry suitably. But, as ‘amor vincit omnia,’ 
his heart was unalterably fixed on the pretty young 
creature already named. Their courtship, which 
was all by stealth, unknown to the family, continued 
about a year. When it was found out, old Wrightson, 
his wife, and particularly their crooked daughter, 
Hannah, flouted at the maiden, and treated her with 
notable contempt ; for they held it as a maxim, and 
arustic one it is, ‘that blood was nothing without 
groats.’ 

“The young lover sickened, and took to his bed 
about Shrove Tuesday, and died the Sunday seven- 
night after. 

* On the last day of his illness, he desired to see 
his mistress. She was civilly received by the mother, 
who bid her welcoome—when it was toolate. But 
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her daughter Hannah lay at his back, to cut them off 
from all opportunity of exchanging their thoughts. 

“ At her return home, on hearing the bell toll out 
for his departure, she screamed aloud that her heart 
was burst, and expired some moments after. 


“The then curate of Bowes* inserted it in his 
register, that ‘they both died of love, and were buried 
in the same grave, March 15, 1714.’ 

“Tam, dear Sir, 
Yours, &c.” 


EDWIN AND EMMA, 


Mark it, Cesario, it is true and plain ; 

The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 

And the free maids that weave their thread with bones, 
Do use to chant it. It is silly sooth, 

And dallies with the innocence of love, 

Like the old age.—Shakspeare’s Twelfth Night. 


— 


Far in the windings of a vale, 
Fast by a sheltering wood, 

The safe retreat of health and peace, 
An humble cottage stood. 


There beauteous Emma flourished fair, . 
Beneath a mother's eye ; , 
Whose only wish on earth was now } 
To see her blest, and die, 


The softest blush that nature spreads ™ 
Gave colour to her cheek : 

Such orient colour smiles through heaven, © 
When vernal mornings break. 


Nor let the pride of great ones scorn 
This charmer of the plains: 


To paint our lily deigns. 


Long had she filled each youth with love, * 
Each maiden with despair ; 

And though by all a wonder owned, 
Yet knew not she was fair; 


Till Edwin came, the pride of swains, 
A soul devoid of art ; 

And from whose eye, serenely mild, 
Shone forth the feeling heart. 


A mutual flame was quickly caught— 
Was quickly, too, revealed ; 

For neither bosom lodged a wish 
That virtue keeps concealed. 


What happy hours of home-felt bliss 
Did love on both bestow ! 

But bliss too mighty long to last, 
Where fortune proves a foe. 


His sister—who, like envy form’d, | 
Like her in mischief joy’d— 

To work them harm, with wicked skill, 
Each darker art employ’d. 


The father, too, a sordid man, 
Who love nor pity knew, 

Was all unfeeling as the clod 
From whence his riches grew. ' 


Long had he seen their secret flame, 
And seen it long unmoved : 

Then with a father’s frown at last 
Had sternly disapprov'd. 


In Edwin’s gentle heart, a war 
OF differing passions strove : 
His heart, that durst not disobey, 

Yet could not cease to love. 


Denied her sight, he oft behind 
The spreading hawthorn crept, 

To snatch a glance, to mark the spot 
Where Emma walked and wept. ‘ 


* Bowes is a small village in Yorkshire, where, i former 
times, the Earls of Richmond had a castle. It dands on 
the edge of that vast and mountainous tract, namei by the 
neighbouring people Stanemore, which is always exposed 


to wind and weather, desolate and solitary throighout.— 
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Oft too on Stanmore’s wint'ry waste, 
Beneath the moonlight shade, 

In sighs to pour his soften’d soul, 
The midnight mourner strayed. ~ 


His cheek, where health with beauty glow'd, = 
A deadly pale o’ercast : 

So fades the fresh rose in its prime, 
Before the northern blast. 


The parents now with late remorse, 
Hang o’er his dying bed, 

And weary heaven with fruitless vows, 
And fruitless sorrows shed. 


*Tis past! he cried—but if your souls 
Sweet mercy yet can move, 

Let these dim eyes once more behold, 
What they must ever love. 


She came ; his cold hand softly touched, 
And bathed with many a tear : 

Fast falling o'er the primrose pale, 
So morning dews appear, . ., 


But oh! his sister's jealous care, ” 
A cruel sister she ! 

Forbade what Emma came to say ; | 
“* My Edwin, live for me!” 


Now homeward as she hopeless wept 
The church-yard path along, 

The blast blew cold, the dark owl scream’d 
Her lover's funeral song. 


Amid the falling gloom of night, 
Her startling fancy found 

In every bush his hovering shade, 
His groan in every sound, 


Alone, appall'd, thus had she passed 
The visionary vale— ’ 

When lo! the death-bell smote her ear, | 
Sad sounding in the gale! 


Just then she reached with trembling step, 
Her aged mother’s door— 

He’s gone, she cried; and I shall see ' 
That angel-face no more. 


I feel, 1 feel this breaking heart ° 
Beat high against my side— 

From her white arm down sunk her head; 
She shivering sigh’d, and died. 


— 


“CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPHARHE’S 
PLAYS. 
BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
NO. VI.—-ANTONY AND CL OPATRA. 


Tuts is a very noble play. Though not in the first 
class of Shakspeare’s productions, t stands next to 
them, and is, we think, the finest of his historical plays, 
that is, of those in which he made poetry the organ 
of history, and assumed a certain tone of character 
and sentiment, in conformity to known facts, instead 
of trusting to his observations of a general nature, or 
to the unlimited indulgence of his own fancy. What 
he has added to the history, is upon a par with it. 
His genius was, as it were, a match for history as 
well as nature, and could grapple at will with either. 
This play is full of that pervading comprehensive 
power by which the poet could always make himself 
master of time and circumstances. It presents a 
fine picture of Roman pride and Eastern magnifi- 
cence: and in the struggle between the two, the em- 


Pire of the world seems suspended, “ like the swan’s- 
down feather, 


“ That stands upon the swell at full of tide, 
And neither way inclines.” 


" The characters breathe, move, and live. Shaks- 
peare does not stand reasoning on what his characters 
would do or say, but at once becomes them, and 
speaks and acts for them. “He does not present us 
with groups of stage-puppets | poetical machines 
ee el and acting from 

calculation of ostensible motives, but he brings 


living men and women on the scene, who speak and 
act from real feelings, accorditig to the ebbs and 
flows of passion, without the least tincture of the 
pedantry of logic or rhetoric. Nothing is made out 
by inference and analogy, by climax and antithesis, 
but everything takes place just as it would have 
done in reality, according to the occasion.—The cha- 
racter of Cleopatra is a master-piece. What an 
extreme contrast it affords to Imogen! One would 
think it almost impossible for the same person to 
have drawn both. She is voluptuous, ostentatious, 
conscious, boastful of her charms, haughty, tyran- 
nical, fickle. The luxurious pomp and gorgeous 
extravagance of the Egyptian queen are displayed 
in all their force and lustre, as well as the irregular 
grandeur of the soul of Mark Antony. Take only 
the first four lines that they speak as an example of 
the regal style of love-making. 


. “Creoratra. If it be love, indeed, tell me how 
much ? ; 
Aytony. There's beggary in the love that can be 
reckon’d. 
*" Crroratra. I'll set a bourn how far to be belov'd. 
| Antony. Then must thou needs find out new 
heav’n, new earth.” 


The rich and poetical description of her person, 
beginning 

« The barge she sat in, like a burnish’d throne, | 
; Burnt on the water; the poop was beaten gold, . 


Purple the sails, and so perfumed, that 
The winds were love-sick "— 


seems to prepare the way for, and almost to justify 
the subsequent infatuation of Antony when, in the 
sea-fight at Actium, he leaves the battle, and “like a 
doating mallard” follows her flying sails, 

Few things in Shakspeare (and we know of no- 
thing in any other author like them) have more of 
that local truth of imagination and character than 
the passage in which Cleopatra is represented con- 
jecturing what were the employments of Antony in 
his absence. “ He's speaking now, or murmuring— 
Where's my serpent of old Nile?” Or again, when 
she says to Antony, after the defeat at Actium, and 
his summoning up resolution to risk another fight— 
“ It is my birth-day ; I had thought to have held it 
poor; but since my lord is Antony again, I will be 
Cleopatra.” Perhaps the finest burst of all is An- 
tony’s rage after his final defeat, when he comes in 
and surprises the messenger of Casar kissing her 
hand— 

“ To let a fellow that will take rewards, 

And say, God quit you, be familiar with, 

My play-fellow, your hand; this kingly seal, | 
And plighter of high hearts,” 


It is no wonder that he orders him to be whipped ; 
but his low condition is not the true reason: there 
is another feeling which lies deeper, though Antony’ 's 
pride would not let him show it, except by his rage ; 
he suspects the fellow to be Cwsar’s proxy. » 

Cleopatra's whole character is the triumph of the 
voluptuous, of the love of pleasure and the power of 
giving it, over every other consideration. Octavia 
is a dull foil to her, and Fulvia a shrew and shrill- 
tongued. What a picture do those lines give of 
her— 


“ Age cannot wither her, nor custom steal 
Her infinite variety. Other women cloy 

The appetites they feed, but she makes hungry’ - 
Where most she satisfies.” 


What a spirit and fire in her conversation with 
Antony’s messenger who brings her the unwelcome 
news of his marriage with Octavia! How all the 
pride of beauty and of high rank breaks out in her 
promised reward to him— 


« There’s gold, and here 
My bluest veins to kiss !"— 


* She had great and unpardonable faults, but the 
beauty of her death almost redeems them. She 
learns from the depth of despair the strength of her 
affections. She keeps her queen-like state in the 
last disgrace, and her sense of the pleasurable in the 
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last moments of her life. She tastes a luxury in 
death. After applying the asp, she says with 
fondness— 


“ Dost thou not see my baby at my breast, 
That sucks the nurse asleep? 

As sweet as balm, as soft as air, as gentle, 
Oh, Antony !” 


It is worth while to observe that Shakspeare has 
contrasted the extreme magnificence of the descrip- 
tions in this play with pictures of extreme suffering 
and physical horror, not less striking—partly per- 
haps to excuse the effeminacy of Mark Antony, to 
whom they are related as having happened, but 
more to preserve a certain balance of feeling in the 
mind. Czsar says, hearing of his conduct at ‘the 
court of Cleopatra,— 


“ Antony, 

Leave thy lascivious wassails. When thou once 4 
Wert beaten from Mutina, where thou slew’st 
Hirtius and Pansa, consuls, at thy heel 
Did famine follow, whom thou fought'st against, 
Though daintily brought up, with patience more 
Than savages could suffer. Thou did’st drink 
The stale of horses, and the gilded puddle 
Which beast would cough at. Thy palate then 

did deign 

_ The roughest berry on the rudest hedge, 

* Yea, like the stag, when snow the pasture sheets, ! 
The barks of trees thou browsed'st. On the Alps, 
It is reported, thou did’st eat strange flesh, 

Which some did die to look on: and all this, 
It wounds thine honour that I speak it now, ' 
Was borne so like a soldier, that thy cheek} 1, 
So much as lank’d not.” 


The passage after Antony's defeat by Augustus 
where he is made to say— 


« Yes, yes ; he at Philippi kept 
His sword e’en like a dancer ; while I struck 
The lean and wrinkled Cassius, and ’twas I | 
That the mad Brutus ended "— 


Pa | 
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is one of those fine retrospections which show us the 
winding and eventful march of human life. The 
jealous attention which has been paid to the unities 
both of time and place has taken away the principle 
of perspective in the drama, and all the interest 
which objects derive from distance, from contrast, 
from privation, from change of fortune, from long- 
cherished passion; and contracts our view of life 
from a strange and romantic dream, long, obscure, 
and infinite, into a smartly contested, three hours’ 
inaugural disputation on its merits by the different 
candidates for theatrical applause. 

The latter scenes of * Antony and Cleopatra’ are 
full of the changes of accident and passion. Success 
and defeat follow one another with startling rapidity. 
Fortune sits upon her wheel more blind and giddy 
than usual. This precarious state and the approach. 
ing dissolution of his greatness are strikingly dis. 
played in the dialogue between Antony and Eros; 

. “ Antony. Eros, thou yet behold’st me? 

~ Eros. Ay, noble lord. 
Ayrony. Sometime we see a cloud that’s dra- 

gonish, 

|- A vapour sometime, like a bear or lion, 

} A towered citadal, a pendent rock, | 

ml A forked mountain, or blue promontory 

| With trees upon ’t, that nod unto the world 

And mock our eyes with air. Thou hast seen 
these signs. 

They are black vesper’s pageants, 

Eros, Ay, my lord. 
Antoxy. That which is now a horse, even with 

a thought 

The rack dislimns, and makes it indistinct 

| As water is in water. 
Enos. It does, my lord. 
Antony. My good knave, Eros, now thy cap~ 

tain is 

= Even such a body,” &e, 

' This is, without doubt, one of the finest pieces of 

poetry in Shakspeare, The splendour of the imagery, : 


Il 
THY one 
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‘The semblance of ‘reality, the lofty range \of pic- 
turesque! objects’ hanging over the world, ‘their evan- 
escent nature, the total uncertainty of what :is: left 
behind, are just like the mouldering schemes of, hu- 
man greatness. Itis finer than Cleopatra’s passionate 
lamentation ever his fallen grandeur, because it is 
more dim, unstable, unsubstantial. Antony's head- 
strong presumption and infatuated determination to 
yieldhto*Cléeopatra’siwishes: to fight by:sea instead of 
land,:meet:a merited punishment; and the extrava- 
gance of his resolutions, increasing »with ‘the des- 
perateness'of -his.cireumstances, is well commented 
wpon! by Cnobarbus. 


““T see men’s judgments are 

* ‘A pareel of their fortunes, and things outward 
"Do draw the inward quality after them 

To suffer all alike.” 


The repentance of CEnobarbus after his treachery 
to his master is the most affecting part of the play. 
He cannot recover from the blow which ‘Antony's 
generosity gives him, and he dies broken-hearted «a “a 
master-leaver and a fugitive.” 

‘Shakspeare’s genius 'has spread over the whole 
play a richness like the overflowing of the Nile. 


oo 


THH LADYH’S FAREWELL TO THE 
‘PALSE KNYGHTE. 


Farewelle, Syr Knyghte, but thyncke not sorrowe 
‘For thy false vowe, wille dwelle wyth mee, 

For ere‘the dawnynge of to-morrowe, 
Wille banishe ev’rye thoughte of thee. 


Lette others: waile a: braken vowe, 

And shunne delighte to courte despaire, 
I deeme suche fickle, thynge as thou, 

‘Not 'wortlie the sheddynge of a teare.’ 


I wille not weepe.in lonelye towre, 

Tile twine freshe flouretts in mie hayre, ° 
And hastenne forthe. to lighted bowre, 

And bee the verie gayest. there. 


My voyce the foremoste-in. the songe | 
When-mynstrelle straynes. the sowle entraunce, 

My foote the lighteste in. the thronge, : 
That deftlie tryppe inmmerrye daunce, 


For there be knyghtes as brave as thou, 

’ ‘As gallauntlie in masque who shyne, 
And manie a harte I weene whose vowe, 

Wille prove at leaste as true as thyne, 


I thanke thee, too, for, by mie: trothe, 
zeanensanesthateslinaroe Seeeeaiel: 
Whe value of a lover's oathe, 


‘THE SOUTH-SEA HOUSE. | 
Reapers, in thy passage from the Bank, where thou 
hast been receiving thy half-yearly dividends (sup- 
Posing thou art @ Iéan annuitant like myself), to the 
* Flower Pot,’ to secure a place for Dalston, or 

or some other thy suburban retreat 
northerly, didst "thou never observe a melancholy- 
looking, handsome, brick and stone edifice, to the left, 
where “Threadneedle street abuts upon Bishops- 
gate? “I dare say thou hast often admired its mag- 
nificent portals, ever gaping wide, and disclosing to 
view a grave court, with cloisters, and pillars, with 

few or no traces of goers-in or on, ee 
Jation something like Balclutha’s. * en 
This was once a house of trade, a centre of busy 
interests; the throng of merchants was here—the 
quick pulse of gain; and here some forms of. busi- 
ness are still kept, though the soul be long since 
fled. Here are still to’ be seen stately porticos; im- 
posing staircases; offices roomy as the State apart- 
ment in palaces—deserted, or thinly peopled with a 


ee rit teey wus deso- 
late, (Ossian, 


few straggling clerks; the still more:sacred interiors 
of court and committee-rooms, with venerable faces 
of ‘beadles, door-keepers—directors, seated in form, 
on solemn days (to proclaim .a dead dividend), at 
long worm-eaten tables that..bave been mahogany, 
with tarnished gilt-leather coverings, supporting many 
silver inkstands'long.sinee dry,;—the oaken.wainscot 
hung with pietures.of deceased governors and .sub- 
governors of Queen Anne and the two first mo- 
narchs of the Brunswick dynasty ;—huge charts, 
which subsequent discoveries |have antiquated ;— 
dusty maps of Mexico, dim as dreams ;—and sound- 
ings of the Bay,of Panama!—The long ; passages 
hung with ‘buckets, appended, in, idle row, to walls, 
where» substance might. defy any, short of \the ‘last, 
conflagration :—-with vast rangesof cellarage underall, 
where: dollars and: pieces of eight once ‘ley, an “un- 
supned heap,” for Mammon; to. have solaced ‘his, soli- 
tary: heart witha], — long «since dissipated, or -scat- 
tered into air at the blast of the breaking of that 
famous Busse. 

Such is the South-Sea House. At least,.such it 
was forty years ago, when I knew it,—a magnificent 
relic! ‘Whatialterations may have been made in it 
since, I have had no opportunities of verifying. Time, 
I take for granted, has not freshened it. No wind 
has resuscitated the face of the sleeping waters. A 
thicker crust by this time stagnates upon it. The 
moths, 'that were ‘then battening upon its obsolete 
ledgers:and day-books, have rested from their depre- 
dations, but other'light generations have succeeded, 
making fine fretwork among’ their \single and double 
entries. Layers of dust have accumulated, (a super- 
feetation of dirt!) upon the old layers, that seldom 
used to be disturbed, save by some curious finger, 
now and then, inquisitive to explore the mode of 
book-keeping in Queen Anne's reign; or, with Jess 
hallowed curiosity, seeking to unveil some of the 
mysteries of that tremendous Hoax, whose extent the 
petty peculators. of our day look back upon with the 
same expression of incredulous admiration, and 
hopeless ambition of rivalry, as would become the 
puny face of modern conspiracy, contemplating the 
Titan size of Vaux’s superhuman plot. 

Peace tothe manes ofthe Bunste! silence and 
destitution -are upon .thy,walls, proud house, for a 
memorial ! 

“Situated as thou art,'in the very heart of stirring 
and living commerce ;—amid ‘the fret and fever of 

the Bank and the *Change and the 
India House about thee, in the hey-day of present 
prosperity, with. their |important faces, as it were, 
insulting thee, their poor neighbour out of business,— 
to the idleand, merely contemplative,—to such as me, 
old house! there is a charm in thy quiet,—a cessa- 
tion—a coolness from. business—an_indolence almost 
cloistral—which is delightful! With what reverence 
have I paced thy great bare rooms and courts at 
eventide! They spoke of the past :—the shades of 
some dead accountant, with visionary pen in ear, 
would flit by me, stiff as in life. Living accounts 
and accountants puzzle me. I have no skill in figuring ; 
but thy great dead tomes, which scarce three dege- 
nerate ¢lerks of the present day could lift from their 
enshrining shelves, with their old fantastic flourishes, 
and decorative rubric interlacings—their sums in 
triple columniations, set down with formal super- 
fluity of »eyphers, -with pious sentences at the 
beginning, without which our religious ancestors 
never ventured:to open.a book of business, or bill of 
lading—the costly vellum covers of some of them 
almost persuading us that.we are got into some better 
library—are very agreeable, and edifying spectacles. 
I can look upon these defunct dragons with com- 
placeney. Thy heavy odd-shaped iyory-handled 
penknives (our ancestors had everything on a larger 
scale than we have hearts for) are as good as any- 
thing from Herculaneum. ‘The pounce boxes of our 
days have gone retrograde. 

‘The very cletksiwhich I remember imthe:South- 
Sea!House—I speak of forty -yearsback—had amair 
very different from: those» in) the. public: offices: that I 
have hadbto:do»with since. They partodk of the ge- 
nius of the place! 


They were mostly (forthe establishment did not 
admit of superfluous salaries) bachelors. Generally 
(for they had not much to do) persons:of \a’ cufious 
and speculative turn of mind. (Old-fashioned, for 
a reason mentioned before. Humorists, for they 
were of all descriptions; and, not having been 
brought together in early*life (which has a tendency 
to assimilate the members of corporate bodies to 
each other), but, for°the most part, placed in this 
house in ripe or middle age, they necessarily carried 
into it their separate habits and oddities, unqualified, 
if I may so speak, as. into.a common stock. Hence 
they formed a sort of Noah's ark. Odd fishes. A 
lay-monastery. Domestic retainers in a great house, 
kept more forshow than.use. Yet pleasant fellows, 
full of chat—and notva few-among: them) had:arrived 
at considerable proficiency on: the German flute. 

The cashier at that/timeywasone Evans, a Cam- 
bro-Briton. He had something of the cholerie 
complexion of his countrymen stamped on_ his 
visage, but was a worthy sensible man at bottom, 
He wore his hair, to the last, powdered and frizzed 
out, in the fashion which I-remember to have seen in 
caricatures of what were;termed, in.my young days, 
Maccaronies. He was the last of that race. of beaux. 
Melancholy as.,a gib-cat. over his counter all the 
forenoon, I think I. see bim, making up his cash (as 
they call it) with tremulous fingers, as if he feared 


everyone about him was a defaulter; in his hypo- — 


chondry ready to imagine ‘himself one; haunted, at 
least, with the idea of the possibility of his becoming 
one: his tristful visage elearing up a little over his 
roast neck of veal at Anderton's at. two (where his 
picture still hangs, taken.a little before his death by 
desire of the master of the coffee-house, which he 
had frequented for the last five-and-twenty »years), 
but not attaining the meridian of its animation till 
evening brought on the hour »of tea-and -visiting. 
The simultaneous sound of his well-known rap at the 
door with the stroke of the clock announeing six, 
was a topic of never-failing mirth in the» families 
which this dear old bachelor gladdened with his pre~ 
sence. ‘Then was his forte, his glorified hour! How 
would he chirp and expand over a muffin! How 
would he dilate into secret history! His country- 
man, Pennant himself, in particular, could not be 
more eloquent than he in relation to.old and new 
London—the site of old theatres, churches, streets, 
gone to decay—where Resamond’s Pond stood—the 
Mulberry-gardens—and the Conduit in Cheap— 
with many a pleasant anecdote, derived from pater | 
nal tradition, of those grotesque figures which Ho- 
garth has immortalized in his picture of ‘ Noon,'—- 
the worthy descendants of those heroic confessors, 
who, flying to this country, from the wrath of Louis 
the Fourteenth and ‘his dragoons, kept alive the 
flame of pure religion in. the sheltering obseurities of 
Hog-lane, and the vicinity of the Seven, Dials ? 
Deputy, under. Evans, was Thomas Tame. He 
had the air and stoop of a nobleman. You wouldé 
have taken him for one, had you met him in one 
of the passages leading to Westminster-hall. By, 
stoop,.I mean that gentle bending of the body for 
wards, which, in great men, must be supposed to be: 
the;effect ofan habitual condescending attentiom to 
the applications of their inferiors, While he held 
you.in converse, you felt strained tothe height in the 
colloquy. . The conference oyer,,you were at leisure 
to smile at the comparative insignificance of the pre- 
tensions which.had just awed you. His intellect 
was of the.shallowest.order. It did not reach to a 
saw, or,a,proverb, His mind was.in its original state 
of white paper. A-sucking babe might have posed 
him... What.wasitthen? Washerich? Alas, nof 
Thomas Tame was very poor. Both he and his, wife 
looked outwardly gentlefolks, when I fear all was not 
well at all times within. She had a neat meagre 
person, which it was evident she had not sinned in 
over-pampering ;)but in its veins was noble blood. 
She traced her descent by some labyrinth of relation- 
ship, which Ivnever thoroughly understood,—mueh 
less‘eanyexplain with any heraldic certainty at this 
time of day,—to the illustrious, but unfortunate house 
of Derwentwater. ‘This»was the:secret of ‘Thomas's 
stoop. ‘This was the thought—the sentiment—the 
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bright) solitary-star of your lives—ye mild and happy 
/ pair—which cheered: you in-the night of intellect; and 
inthe obscurity of yourstation'! This was to you in- 
stead of riches, instead of rank, instead of glittering 
attainments: and it was worth’ them all togetlier. 
You insulted none with it; but, while you wore it 
as a piece of defensive armour only; no insult like- 
svise: would. reach you through it. Decus et sola- 
men. 


‘Of quite'another stamp was the then accountant, 
John'Tipp. He neither pretended to high Wlood, nor 

, in good truth cared one fig about the matter. He 
“thought an accountant the greatest character in 
the-world, and himself the greatest accountant in it.” 
Yet*Johnwas not without His hobby. ‘The fiddle 
relieved his vacant hours. He sang certainly, with 
tier notes than to'thie Orphean lyre. He did, in- 
deed, scream ‘and serape’ most! abominably. His 


fine suit of official rooms in Threadneedle street, which 

‘ without’ anything very substantial appended to them 
were enough to enlarge a'man’s notions of himself that 

| lived in them (I know not who is the occupier of them 
now ), resounded ‘fortnightly to the notes ofa concert 
of “sweet ‘breasts,” as’ our’ ancestors would’ have 
called them, culled from club-rooms and orcliestras— 
chorus ‘singers—first and ‘second violoncellos—double 
basses—and clarionets—who ate his cold mutton, 
and drank his‘puneh; and praised'his ear. He sate 

like Lord Midasamong them, But at the desk Tipp 

was quite another sort of creature. ‘Therice ‘all ideas 

that were: purely ornamental were vanished! You 

_ could not'speak of anything romantic without’ rebuke. 
Politics were excluded. A newspaper was thought 

| too refined’ and abstracted ;—the whole duty of man 
wonsisted in writing off dividends warrants. “Te 
steiking of the annual balance in the company’s 
books (which perhaps differed from the’ balance of 

fast year in the sunw of 25% 1s. Ga:) occdpied his 
daysvand nights for a month: previous. Not that 
‘Tipp was blind to tlie deadhess of things (as they call 

them in’ the city)'in His beloved’ House, or did not 

sigh for‘a return of the ‘oldstirring days when South- 
Sea ‘hopes-were young—(he was indéed equal'to the 
ieldling: of any the most intricate accounts of” the 
most flourishing company in these or those days): 
but) to. a. genuine accountant the: difference of pro- 
ceedsisasnothing. The fractional farthing is as dear 
to} his: heart as'the thousands whic stand before it. 
He is: the: true actor, wlio; whether his part be a 
Prince ora peasant, must act it'with like intensity. 
With Tipp form: was everything: His life was 
formal. His actions seemed ruled! with a ruler. 
lis: pen) was: not) less erring than his heart. He 
made the-best-exeeutor in the world : he-was plagued 
with incessant executorshipsaccordingly, which ex- 

_ cited his spleen and sootlied his vanity in equal ratios. 
‘He would swear (for Tipp swore) at the little 
‘orphans; whose rights he would guard’ with a tena- 
- eity like the grasp of the dying hand that commended 
their interests to-his protection. With all this there 
_ was about him a sort of timidity—(his few enemies 
used togiveit:a worse name)—a something which, in 
-feference-to the: dead;.we will place, if you please; a 


sient measure of the principle of self-preservation. 
_ There is a cowardice which we do not despise, be- 
_ @ause it has nothing base or treacherous in ‘its; ele- 
| Mentss it betrays itself, not you: it is mere>tem- 
Perament; the absence of the romantic and! the 


‘Whom next shall we from thedusty dead, 
in whom common ities. become uncommon ? 
Can I forget thee, Man, the wit, the polished 


of the ‘South-Sea House?’ 


who) never enteredst’ thy office in a morning, or 
quittedst it in mid-day—(what didst thowin an office? ) 
—without some quirk‘that left a sting! “Thy gibes 
and thy jokes are now extinct, or survive but in two 
forgotten volumes, which I had the good fortune to 
rescue from’ a stall in Barbican not three days ago, 
and found thee terse, fresh, epigrammatic, as alive. 
Thy’ wit is a little gone by in these fastidious days ! 
thy topics are staled by the “new-born gauds” of the 
time—but great thou used’ tobe in Publie Ledgers 
and in’ Chronicles, upon Chatham, and Shelburne, 
and Rockingham, and Howe, and Burgoyne, and 
Clinton, and the war which ended in the tearing from 
Great Britain her rebellious colonies,—and Keppel, 
and Wilkes, and Sawbridge, and Bull, and Dunning, 
and Pratt, and) Ri¢hmond,—andisuch’ small politics. 


A little less facetious and'a great deal more obstre- 
perous, was fine rattling, rattle-headed Plumer. He 
was descended,—not in a right line, reader, (for his 
lineal pretensions, like his personal; favoured a little 
of the sinister bend) from the, Plumers of Hertford- 
shire, So tradition gave him out ;, and:certain family 
features not a little sanctioned the opinion. Cer- 
tainly, old Walter Plumer (his reputed author) had 
been a rakeinhisidays, and visited’ much in Italy, 
and had seen: the: world. He was unele, bachelor- 
uncle, to the fine old whig:still living; who has repre- 
sented the county imso many’suceessive Parliaments, 
and has a fine old mansion. near Ware. Walter 
flourished'in George the Second’s days, and was. the 
same wlio was summoned before the House of Com- 
mons about a business of franks with the old Duchess 
of Marlborough. You may read of it in Jolinson’s 
‘Life. of Cave.’ Cave, came. off cleverly: in that 
business: It.is certain,our Plumer: did. nothing to 
discountenance the rumour, He rather'seemed pleased 
whenever it was, with all gentleness; insinuated. But, 
besides his family pretensions, Plumer was an engag- 
ing fellow, and sang gloriously. — 


i Not so sweetly sang Plumer as thou sangest, mild, 
child-like, pastoral” M-—, a flute’s breathing less 
divinely’ whispering tan thy Arcadian melodies, 
when, in tones worthy of Arden, thou didst chant that 
song sung by Aimiens to the banished Duke, which 
proclaims the winter wind more lenient than for a 
man’ to be ungrateful. Thy sire was old surly, 
M——., the unapproacliable chiurchwarden of Bishops- 
gate: He knew not'what he did when he begat thee, 
like'spring, gentle off8pring of blustering winter ;— 
only unfortunate in thy ending, which should have 
been mild, conciliatory, swan-like. 


Much remains to'sing. Many. fantastic shapes-rise 
up, but they mast be mine in private: already ‘have 
fooled the reader to the top of his bent ;—else could 
I omit that strange creature, Woollett, who existed in 
trying) the question, and. bought litigations? and still 
stranger, inimitable,, solemn Hepworth, from whose 
gravity, Newton might have deduced the law. of: gra- 
vitation.. How profoundly would he nib a pen— 
with what deliberation would he wet a-wafer |. 


But it is time to-close—night's wheels are rattling 
fast over me—it is proper to have done with this 
solemn mockery, 


Reader, what if I have been playing with thee all 
this while?—peradventure the very names. which. I 
have summoned up before thee are, fantastic—insub- 


stantial—like Henry Pimpernel, and Old. John. Naps 
of Greece ;—— 


Be satisfied that something: answering to\them ‘has 
liad/abeing, ‘Theix-importance»is: from:the pasts 


—_— 


THE\DOCTRINE OF THE BELOVED DISCIPLE: 

Some time ‘before StJolin’s decease lie was so-en- 
feebled'with old age as tobe obliged to be carried’ into 
the different churches; and being unableto deliver any 
Tong discourse, His custom was to say on these occasions, 
“My dear children, love one another.” On beihg 
asked’ why he told them only one thing, he answered, 


“Nothing else is neededi"—Cor's Dives of the 
| Fathers. 


PINE ARTS, a 
A Review of the Lives and. Worksiof: some ofthe most 
Eminent: Painters, with Remarks on the Opinions and 
Statements of former writers.. By. G. Ji; Nieuwen- 
huys. Hooper. 1835, , 
Mx.Nieuwennvys has prefixed a title-page: to: his 
work, that.rather misleads one. as.to/its real nature; 
it would lead us to.imagine the book to be a work-ef 
biographical criticism ; it is, however, more properly 
arsort of catalogue raisonné of the pictures which, Have, 
at/one time or another, been in'the possession/of Mr 
Nieuwenhuys, enriched with such biographical, seraps 
and aneedotes as he‘has met with. in-the! course of his 
very extensive business as a picture-dealer,—at) least, 
such is what we gather from, the book. itself, Mr 
Nicuwenhuys's. criticism. is chiefly composed. of all 
the standard opinions and truisms current.in the pro- 
fession ;, not that we imagine. him)to be.deficient in 
genuine taste; but his feeling and) knowledge inthe 


art would appear to be greater than his power,ofsex- 


pressing or analysing it. The critical portion,of the 
work therefore is deficient both in novelty andin that 
mastery over the theoretical as well. as the practical, 
which is requisite in a critic. 

He writes, however, with a true love of hisi-sub- 
ject; he deseribes all the pictures ‘he:mentions,—He 
hasscollected:all he can about them,—and aboutethe 
painters ; and appears: to have’ the same:sort:of in- 
terest/in pictures, that-a schoolmaster has it) his boys; 
he lives by them and‘in:them;. he talks:of them, has 
them about him; and, even after they have left-him, 
appears to keep his eye upon them, wherever they:go, 
with an affectionate solicitude for: thieir:saféty; andia 
pride ‘in their fame. : 

The descriptions: which abound: in the: work are 
pleasing from tlie beauty of the subjects, and: the 
gusto with: which they are. written; the anecdotes, 
scattered over it; are many of themnew, exceedingly 
pleasant, and told ina straightforward, gossippingysort 
ofistyle, the very best the author could»have adopted. 
Mr Nieuwenluys should have written’ itall inuthis 
way, and made: it a' memoir of/hisiadventuresas'a 
dealer in pictures; he should have: told us.alldbout 
them—the places he found them in, the:people'who 
possessed them,. their condition, and more abaut the 
prices they have fetched at different! times: 

At the beginning:of the book isia fragmentary me- 
moir of Rembrandt, the materials, for which. the 
author was. at some pains. to pick up:at Amsterdam. 

We would extract: a list of Rembrandt's: efftets, 
which were seized: when. he was: iasolvent;. but itis 
too long for our columns. The-linen: atethe-washsis 
one of the: articles set! down: Rembrandt’ however 
did notidie in poverty, though he appearsneversto 
have beenirich. Weshalli conclade with one ortwo 
extracts—specimens of the anecdotes—sprinkled over 
the work. 

“ With regard to the date of Rembrandt's: birth, 
we have no other authority than that of Houbraken, 
who mentions that the year 1606, which was: parti- 
cularly fertile in excellent artists, gave birth also'to 
Rembrandt Van Ryn on the 15th-of December, in 
the: neightourtiood of Leyden, Te was: the: only 
child of Merman Gerritzen Van Ryn) and Neeltje 
Willeims Van Zuitbrock, who possessed? the: cora- 
mill whieh was) situated’ between Leyerdorp: and 
Kowkerk. From this humble habitation roseone 
of thie greatest men which the genius: of the artvever 
nursed! His parents observing his early inoli 
for study, did'not neglect the cultivation‘of liis mind, 
and for that»purpose they resolved’ to: send*him/’to 
the Latin sehool’ at Leyden, im order to bring him 
up to a learned profession ; but his: predominating 
taste for painting caused’ them. to alter theinviews, 
and place him with Jacob Irakzen Van Zwamenborg, 
who instructed him in the rudiments of his art during 
three years'that he remained with him. | From: this 
period: Houbraken is in doubt wlio was is: prineipal 
master, for he informs us that he/passed six montlis 
with P. Lastman at Amsterdam: * *°* His: re. 
markable:progress, however, attracted: the attention 
of many amateurs, for he was assured ‘by Houbraken 
that, about that period, he sold’ one of his picturesito 
‘a_gentleman at-the Hague for one hundredi guilders, 
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which was a tolerably large price _at that time. He 
‘was so satisfied with the remunération, that he re- 
solved not to return home on foot—the mode of tra- 
velling by which he had reached the Hague—but 
departed in the diligence, elated with joy at being 
able to announce the good news to his parents. 
Fearing to lose his money, he would not descend 
from the vehicle when the passengers stopped on the 
road to take refreshments, but remained alone in the 
coach, when the horses, being left free, took fright 
and ran away to Leyden, and on his alighting at the 
inn where the animals were accustomed to stop daily, 
everyone was astonished that young Rembrandt, 
travelling without a coachman, had arrived in safety. 
Declining to give any explanation of what had hap- 
pened, he left the coach and hastened to his father’s 
habitation, which was situated at a short distance 
from the city."—P. 5. 
Rubens, being constantly occupied throughout 
the day, sought the recreation of a walk almost every 
evening; during this “absence, his scholars never 
omitted the opportunity of viewing the progress he 
had made in the course of the day, which the old 
servant of Rubens, named Valveken, enabled them to 
do, with the understanding of his receiving some 
emolument from the young men for the permission : 
this was annually given. By these means they had 
the advantage of studying the way in which their 
master prepared his works and his manner of finishing 
them. On one occasion, the young artists were so 
eager to view the progress of a picture, that, in 
pressing forward for closer examination, they pushed 
Diepenbreck against the painting, when part of the 
arm and the face, which Rubens had just finished, 
were unfortunately much injured. The greatest 
consternation seized them, and, dreading the displea- 
sure of their master, John Van Hoeck, with admir- 
able presence of mind, said, “ My dear comrade, 
there is not a moment to be lost ; by some means we 
must endeavour to repair this unlucky accident ; we 
have still three hours left ;_ the most able among us 
must take the palette, and strive to do his best. For 
my part, I vote that Van Dyck undertake it; for he 
is the only one likely to sueceed. This was instantly 
and unanimously approved of. Van Dyck, the only 
one diffident of his own success, took the pencil with 
fear and hesitation, but restored the injured parts so 
inimitably that several writers state even Rubens, on 
seeing his picture the following day, observed, in the 
_presence of some of his pupils, “ This arm and face 
_ (alluding to those repainted by Van Dyck) are not 
the worst part of my performance yesterday.” The 
anecdote may be true; but that Rubens should have 
taken Van Dyck’s work for his own appears to me a 
matter of doubt. Iam more inclined to believe that, 
having received information of the circumstance, and 
admiring the talent displayed by Van Dyck, he took 
this delicate method of complimenting his gifted 
scholar.”——P. 103.3 


* . * s * 

“Van Dyck having determined on visiting England, 
resolved to take Haarlem in his way, that he might 
introduce him to Hals, and prevail upon him, if pos- 
sible, to accompany him on his voyage. Having 
arrived at Haarlem, and found the dwelling of the 
painter, he learnt he was at the tavern, and despatched 
@ message there to inform him that a person was 
waiting to have his portrait taken. On this, Hals 
immediately returned home, when Van Dyck ob- 
served he was a stranger remaining but a short 
time in the city, and could not spare more than a 
couple of hours to sit for his picture. “ That will 
be quite enough,” answered Hals, and taking the first 
canvass that came in his way, began his task with such 
spirit, that before the time agreed on had elapsed, he 
requested the stranger to see how he had proceeded 
with his work. The sitter experienced great satis- 
faction, and was astonished in how short a period he 
had produced so exact a likeness. “In truth,” con- 
tinued he, “ painting appears to me a very easy mat- 
ter—I have a strong desire to try if I can take your 
portrait; do me the favour of taking my place.” 
Hials, surprised, sat down, without well comprehend- 
ing his meaning ; he soon discovered, however, that 
the stranger was not a novice in the use of the palette, 


and in anxious expectation awaited the completion of 
the performance. On viewing it he was overcome 
with joy; “You Van Dyck,” cried he, embracing 
him, “ for he alone is capable of painting thus ;” and 
the two artists formed a friendship under the singular 
circumstance above related; but Van Dyck was un- 
able to prevail on the painter to follow him to England, 
Hals declaring he was too happy among his friends 
at Haarlem to quit them; that ambition had no 
charms to repay him for their loss; and that he de- 
sired no other lot than what it had been his fortune 
to enjoy there.”—P, 103. 
. 
MARY. 
I watched thy fairy form in infancy a 
Expand in beauty ’neath a mother's eye; ~ 


I dreamed not then that thou couldst ever be 
Aught but a child to me. 


- I mind, of old, in the long summer day, 
- I loved to see thee at thy childish play : 
A spell of deeper yet of gentler power 

Came with a future hour. 


ese. 


I watched the bud unfolding, day by day, 

Unconsciously, till it became the flower ; 

I knew, then, thou wert altered; and I knew 
That I was altered too. 


T loved thee! ere I knew it, friendship grew 
~ A name too cold—a holier radiance threw 
Its influence o’er the altar of my heart 
Love only could impart. 


» T loved thee !—long concealed within my breast, 
(Like miser’s gold, disturbing all his rest) 
The secret lay—'twas whispered only when 
I knew I was beloved again, 


Glasgow. 


ALrrRep. 


— 


TABLE TALE. 
THE “ DEAR INVALID.” AFFECTIONS OF AN OLD } 
WOMAN OF THE WORLD. 

My aunt had made a party to go and visit Madame 
du Deffaud with Madame de Bourbon Busset, and 
they expected to find her unhappy, as Monsieur de 
Pont de Verle was dying, and he had been for twelve 
or fifteen years in her good graces. After the first 
compliments were over, Madame de Bourbon Busset, 
who always acted the part of a woman of great feel- 
ings, asked her after the dear invalid. “ Ah, hea- 
vens! I was thinking of that,” said the old marquise 
directly, “‘ but I have only one footman here at pre- 
sent, and I was going to send one of my women to 
inquire after him.”—‘ Madame, it rains in torrents,” 
replied the other, “and I beg you will let her go in 
my carriage."—“ Ah! you are too good. I thank 
you,” replied the marquise, with a delighted air of 
courtesy. “ Annette,” she said, to a femme-de- 
chambre, who answered the bell, “go and inquire 
after our poor invalid. The Comtesse de Bourbon 
Busset will allow you to go in her carriage on ac- 
count of the rain. You will tell her servants this, 
and, of course, you will not allow either of her foot- 
men to take the trouble of going with you. I am 
very grateful, and much affected by your kind inte- 
rest in my favourite,” she added; “ he is very amia- 
ble, “clever, lively, tender, and affectionate. You 
doubtless know it was Madame de Chitelet who pro- 
cured him for me.” The two friends looked at each 
other, and did not dare to reply to such ill-timed 
words and confidence. The carriage returns. “ Well, 
how did you find him!”—* As well, madame, as 
possible.” —“* Did he eat to-day ?”—“ He wished to 
amuse himself by biting an old shoe, but Monsieur 
de Lyonnais would not allow it.”—“ What an odd 
fancy for an invalid,” said my aunt. “ Does he walk 
now?” replied the marquise. ‘Ah, that I cannot 
say, madame, for he was rolled round; but I saw to- 
day that he knew me, for he wagged his tail?” 
* Monsieur de Pont de Verle!” said her visitors. 
« No, no, it is my little dog I am speaking of; but,” 
added she, addressing her servant in a harsh and cross 
tone, “ you must not forget to send and inquire after 


the Chevalier de Pont de Verle."—Memoirs of the 

Marchioness de Créquy.—[It is to be recollected, how- 

ever, that Madame du Deffaud was an object of envy 

for her wit, and her powers of conversation; and 

these jokes, however good, may have been _inven- 
A HOUSE FULL OF NOBLESSE, 

My father ordered me some jam and bread, and then 
we set off from the Hotel de Breteuil, which was, 
and is still, opposite to the garden of the Tuilleries, 
a situation that seemed to me so enchanting, that I 
screamed with joy, which made them say that I 
was as natural as possible. This pretty house is 
composed, as you know, but of seven or eight rooms 
on each story, but all these rooms are decorated and 
gilded with the greatest richness, and this is the way 
the apartments were distributed between the Bre- 
teuils. The Marquise de Breteuile Sainte Croix 
occupied the same ground floor, of which she had 
reserved two or three rooms for her mother the 
Marechale de Thomonde, who was maid of honour 
to the Queen of England (James the Second's wife) 
and elder sister of the Marechale de Berwick. The 
mother and daughter had a magnificent lodging in 
the new castle at Saint Germain’s, and the one she 
gave them at the Hotel de Breteuil was only as a 
resting place at Paris. My aunt, the Baronne de 
Breteuille Preiully, lived in the first story of her 
hotel with her husband, whose library had usurped 
three rooms. ‘The second.was occupied only by the 
Dowager Comtesse de Breteuil Charmeaux, my 
other aunt, who was the elder sister of the baronne, 
and one of the Fronlays by birth, as well as her sister 
and me, She would not share her beautiful apart- 
ments with anyone, and always thought that the 
Breteuils did not do enough for her. The third 
story was inhabited by the Commandeur de Breteuil 
Chanteclér, who gave a lodging to the Bishop de 
Rennes ( Messire Auguste de Breteuil Conty) when- 
ever this one thought to have business at Paris, 
which did not fail to happen often. My aunt's five 
children occupied the fourth story, and my cousin 
Emily, who was afterwards the Marquise de Cha- 
telet (Voltaire’s friend), was obliged to give me up 
her apartment, which looked on the Tuileries. They 
changed hers into three little rooms, which looked 
upon the rue Dauphine, and this (en passant be it 
said) she never forgave me.—Memoirs of the Mar- 
chioness de Créquy.—[Emily’s non-forgiveness of her 
cousin may have been a figment of the marchioness’s 
brain. People of an ill-regulated temper, or breed- 
ing, are continually mistaking the fancies of theirown 
egotism for facts, to another person's disadvantage. } 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


M. B. on ‘ Education’ will have been read, before 


this notice appears in print; and the result shall be 
known next week. 


}. The same of the article intitled ‘ How are we to 


get happily married?” 

A notice of the pencilled article on ‘ Music’? we 
keep for some remarks, which we propose to write 
on that subject in the course of a week or two. 


=. The letter of G. H. L. has highly gratified us 
but he forgets that we were enumerating specimens 
of clerical excellence alone, and not laical. 

The manuscripts of our estimable and most consi- 
derate friend G, F. will have been forwarded as he 
desires, with many thanks and much real peni+ 
tence. 

_, Aurrep the first opportunity. { 
* ‘The Editor feels great interest in the biography 
that has been sent him, translated from the German, 
and intitled ‘Heinrich Stilling;’ and next week 
hopes to give the result of its perusal. 


: 


We will see if we cannot “get up” an atticle on 
our old friends the * Gypsies,’ agreeably to the wishes 


aa 


of J. S. — i 
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THE WHEE. 
BIRTH-DAYS AND OTHER ANNIVERSARIES. 


, CHARACTERS OF HANDEL — MONTAIGNE — MARTIAL 
; (with a banter upon him)—surove tuxspay, AnD 
", ITs PANCAKES—WALLER—DAVENANT—OTWAY. 


Fesrvany 24 (accidentally omitted last week), 1684. 
At Halle, in Saxony, George Frederick Handel, the 
Jupiter of music ; not the less warranting that title, 
from including in his genius the most affecting 
tenderness as well as the most overpowering gran- 
deur; for the father of gods and men was not only a 
‘thunderer, but a love-maker. Handel was the son of 
a physician ; and, like Mozart, began composing for 
the public in his childhood. He was the grandest 
composer that is known to have existed, wielding, as 
it were, the choirs’ of heaven and earth together ; 
and as Mozart said of him, “striking you, whenever 
he pleased, with a thunderbolt.” His Hallelujahs 
open the heavens. He utters the word “ Wonder- 
ful,” as if all their trumpets spoke together. And 
‘then, when he comes to earth, to make love amidst 
nymphs and shepherds (for the beauties of all religions 
‘found room in his breast), his strains drop milk and 
honey, and his love is the youthfulness of the 
Golden Age. We see his Acis and Galatea, in their 
very songs, looking one another in the face in all the 
‘truth and mutual homage of the tenderest passion ; 
and poor jealous Polyphemus stands in the back- 
_ ground, blackening the scene with his gigantic de- 
spair. Christian meekness and suffering attain their 
Jast degree of pathos in ‘ He shall feed his flock,’ and 
“He was despised and rejected.’ We see the blush 
on the smitten cheek mingling with the hair. Han- 
_ del had a large, heavy person, and was occasionally 
vehement in his manners. He eat and drank too 
much (probably out of a false notion of supporting 
his excitement); and thus occasionally did harm to 
mind as well as body. But he was pious, generous, 
independent, and, like all great geniuses, a most 
thorough lover of his art, making no compromises 
_ with its demands and its dignity for the sake of petty 
conveniences. There is occasionally to be found a 
quaintness and stiffness in his style, owing to the 
fashion of the day; and he had not at his command 
the instrumentation of the present times, which no 
man would have turned to more overwhelming ac- 
count; but what is sweet in his compositions, is 
_ sweeter in no other; and what is great, is greater 
than in any. 
* —28. 1533. At the chateau of Montaigne, in 
_ Perigord, of a noble family, Michel de Montaigne, 
_ the father of modern essay-writing, and one of the 
most original of thinkers. His father, to help him 
to an equable turn of mind, used to have him waked 
during his infancy with a flute. He was a philoso- 
pher of the material order, and as far sighted perhaps 
_ that way as any man that ever liyed, having the tem- 
perament between jovial and melancholy, which is so 
_ favourable for seeing fair play to human nature; and 
this good-heartedness rendered him an enthusiastic 
friend, and a believer in the goodness of others, rot- 
withstanding his insight into folly, and his living in 
a coarse and licenti of the freedoms of which 
“he partook. But for 7 ng 
ve and spiritual in his” 
s = short of the very fir 


the mind, out of the pale of its more manifest influ- 
ences from the body ; his taste in poetry was logical, 
not poetical ; and he ventured upon openly despising 
romances (‘ Amadis de Gaul,’ &c. ) which was hardly 
in keeping with the modest wisdom of his motto, Que 
scais-je? (What do I know?) Montaigne, who 
loved his father’s memory, always rode out in a cloak 
which had belonged to him, and would say of it, that 
he seemed to feel ‘wrapped up in his father” (il me 
semble m’envelopper de lui). Some writers have sneered 
at this saying, and at the deductions drawn from it 
respecting the amount of his filial affection ; but the 
truth is, it does him as much honour as anything he 
ever said, for depth of feeling as well as vivacity of 
expression. 

March I, 30. At Bilbilis, in Celtiberia (Bubiera, 
in the modern Arragon), Marcus Valerius Martialis, 
the most profuse of epigrammatists, some» of them 
(as he says himself) good, many poor enough, and 
many very bad. His best epigrams of the biting 
order are not to be compared with those of Catullus 
in delicacy of style or satire; but some have become 
favourites with posterity, as in that instance, translated 
(among others) by Sir John Harrington :— 


The golden hair that Galla wears 
Is hers; who would have thought it ? 
She swears ’tis hers, and true she swears, 
For I know where she bought it. 


His very best epigrams, in our opinion, are some of 
his grave ones,—those which answer to the original 
meaning of the word epigram,—an inscription. We 
here give a translation of one from the ‘ Indicator.’ 
It is a “ favourable specimen” of the best part of his 
nature, and furnishes a relief to such of his readers as 
stumble upon the loathsome indecencies permitted by 
the license of his age. 


EPITAPH ON EROTION. 


Hic festinata requiescit Erotion umbra, 
Crimine qui fati sexta peremit hyems. 
Quisquis eris nostri post me regnator agelli, 

Manibus exiguis annua justa dato. 
Sic Lare perpetuo, sic turba sospite, solus 
Flebilis in terra sit lapis iste tua. 


Underneath this greedy stone 
Lies little sweet Erotion, 

Whom the Fates, with hearts as cold, 
Nipp’d away at six years old. 
Thou, whoever thou mayst be, 
That hast this small field after me, 
Let the yearly rites be paid 

To her little slender shade ; 

So shall no disease or jar 

Hurt thy house, or chill thy Lar; 
But this tomb here be alone, 

The only melancholy stone. 


As to some inconceivably pointless and twaddling 
epigrams, written by Martial, such as would appear 
to have been concocted by the dullest of old gentle- 
men and diners-out, and overseemingly carried about 
in his pocket, they have been admirably bantered by 
our friend, Mr Egerton Webbe, in the following imi- 
tations; which, however, have this drawback, that 
being good jokes upon bad ones, they cannot possibly 
convey the same impression. Mr Webbe has not 
forgotten the solemn turn of the heads—‘Me Flavio’ 

—‘ De Eodem’—‘Ad Antonium detmnthtevote:, ney 


the ingenious art with which the epigrammatist con- 
trives to have a reason asked him, for what he is bent 
upon explaining. We think these imitations so good, 
that liking to enjoy good things in company, we have 
not only been reading them (like the supposed old 
gentleman) to everybody at hand, but have been fan- 
eying ourselves present with all the friends whom we 
have been in the habit of relishing such passages 
with; and we venture to add, that Blackwood’s edi- 
tor, the best anthologist living, will like them. The 
scholarly reader need not be reminded, that the lines 
must be read with due deliberation, and as if in solid 
foretaste of their pungency. 


CONCERNING JONES. 


Jones eats his lettuces undressed ; 
D’you ask the reason ? ’tis confessed,— 
That is the way Jones likes them best. 


TO SMITH—CONCERNING THOMSON. 
Smith, Thomson puts no claret on his board ;- 
D’ you ask the reason?—Thomson can't afford. 3 


TO GIBBS—.CONCERNING HIS POEMS. 


You ask me if I think your poems good ; 
If I ome praise eo poems, Gibbs,—I would. 


* covcaniiune © THE SAME. 


Gibbs says his poems a sensation make ;— 
But Gibbs, perhaps, is under a mistake. 


TO THOMSON—CONCERNING DIXON AND JACKSON, d 


How Dixon can with Jackson bear, 
You ask me, Thomson, to declare ;— 
Thomson, Dixon ’s Jackson’s heir. 

This last line, with its three successive patronymics, 
is exquisite. 

— 3. Shrove Tuesday. Easter Even... Called in 
some places, Pancake Tuesday. Shrove-tide is Shrive 
or Shrift tide; that is, the time of Confession, sins 
being specially confessed at this season in the Romish 
church. As the Carnival was also at this time, our 
jovial Protestant ancestors retained the jollity, when 
they had given up the confession, and pancake-eating 
is a remnant of it. 

Not to eat pancakes on a Shrove Tuesday is a sort 
of irreligion : even though, like confession, it may go 
against some stomachs of a criminal weakness, espe- 
cially in these sedentary times. Delicate pancakes, 
not too thin, tossed up by a proper hand (for they 
ought to be literally tossed in the pan, otherwise part 
of the old charm is wanting), brought up hot and 
hot, rolled up on one’s plate, slightly touched with an 
acid, and cut across in that state, lump by lump, are 
to our taste the finest possible eating, of the paste or 
pudding order. We think we could dine, the whole 
year round (supposing the gods would provide us 
with such goods at all seasons) upon a pancake for 
our pudding, a bird for the meat, and old port for the 
drink. But what matters this epicureanism to our 
sedentary faculties? We thrive better on water 
than wine ; cannot eat a bird with the right pleasure, 
unless sure that it was handsomely killed; and would 
fain, with beloved Shelley, see all the world eating 
vegetables, and getting as harmless and strong, as 
horses do on their hay-diet, There would be enough 


_mortal necessity remaining, to strengthen our thoughts 


and hinder us from growing effeminate. The bar- 
Jrrous eustom of throwing at cocks on this day, has 


/foyesout, thanks to the progress of knowledge; yet 


dot 


vis, & . 
hye? @ “Ss, 
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nobody supposes the resolution of “Englishmen ‘to ‘be 
a bit the less vigorous. ; 
4 Same day. 1605. At Colshill, in Hertfordshire, 
of an ancient family, Edmund Waller, the poet of 
the court. Pope said of him,-that he would have 
been a better poet had he entertained ‘less admiration 
of people in power. But surdly it was theexcess of 
that propensity which inspired ‘him. Hewasmatu- 
rally timid and servile; and poetry is the flower of a 
man’s real nature, whatever it be, provided there be 
intellect enough to bring it to beat. Waller’s very 
best pieces are those in praise of sovereign authority 
and of a disdainful mistress. He would not have 
sung Sacharissa half so well, had she favoured him. 
Same day. And same year (according to Chal- 
mers), most probably at the Crown Tavern in Ox- 
ford, of which his father was proprietor, Sir William 
Davenant, the restorer of the stage in his time, and 
the last of the deep-working poetical intellects of the 
age that followed that of Elizabeth. His epic poem 
of ‘ Gondibert,’ though not a great poem, is a store- 
house of reflection and solemn wit, delivered in heavy 
lines overloaded with spondees. He gave out that 
he was a natural son of Shakspeare, but furnished no 
proof of it; unless there be something in the over- 
reflectiveness of his narrative poetry, which calls to 
mind a similar fault in the ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ and 
€ Rape of Lucrece,’ of the immortal dramatist. His 
vein is sometimes very noble and affecting. Mr 
Lamb, in a note of his ‘ Dramatic Specimens,’ in- 
stances “the male and female skeleton in Gondibert,” 
as “the finest lecture of mortification which has been 
read from bones” :— 


This dismal gallery, lofty, long and wide, ~ 
Was hung with skeletons of every kind ; 
Human, and all that learned human pride 
_ Thinks made, to obey man’s high immortal 
mind. 
, Vet on that wall hangs He, too, who so thought, 
And She, dried by him, whom that He obey'd. 


‘Same day, 1651-2 (it is curious to find three such 
men born on the sameiday). At Trottin in Sussex, 
the son of \a clergyman, Thomas Otway, the author 
of * Venice Preserved’ and other dramas, the poet 
of sensual pathos; for affecting as he sometimes is, 
he knows no way to the heart but through the senses. 
His very friendship, though enthusiastic, is violent, 
and has.a smack of bullying. He was a man of 
generous temperament, spoilt by a profligate age. 
‘He'seems to dress up a beauty in tears, only for the 
purpose of stimulating the will. The story of 
Otway’s being choked by a piece of roll, which he 
was swallowing half-famished, has been shown to be 
doubtful; but it is agreed that a set of patrons, 
worthy only of the worst part of his genius, allowed 
him to die in indigence. 


— 


HORATIANA, 
“*"'BY EGERTON WEBBE. © j 
(Second and concluding paper.) 
[We put the former part of this article at the head 
of our paper. In putting the conclusion elsewhere, 
‘we'mean no disparagement to remarks in which our 
accomplished friend has shown no abatement of 


“talent; but we discovered, some time back, that the 


readers of periodical works like the sight of a new 
subject when they take up a new number, whatever 


“would be their regret at not having the finish of an 


older one ;~ and hence we begin this timé~withTthe 
promised paper of another valuable correspondent, 
whose sequel is upon a different subject from his 
Zatroduction. ] , 


Tr is evident, I think, ‘from what has been 

that Horace’s enthusiasm, though none could be 
more genuine as far as it went, was rather the self- 
satisfied delight of a finished artist than the ‘holy 
rapture of a great poet; an enthusiasm doubtless 
for noble imagery and sublime sentiments in a great 
‘measure, but also in a more particular manner for 
dactyls, and spondees, and iambuses, for harmonious 
quantities and neat cwsuras, for syncope and apocope, 


disresis‘and aphreresis, and all the pleasant ways of 
werse. With him theart of poctry was the art of 
‘polishing and réfining, the art of spinning a given 
quantity of language into the finest thread of metre 
and yerse that the material would allow; the art, 
notf engaging theear in order to delight'the mind, 
butf engaging‘themind in order to feast the ‘ear. 
I might multiply passages without end in illustra- 
tion of this—-passages in which poetry andthe com~- 
position of poetry, are almost always alluded to 
under some figure of speech drawn from the opera- 
tions of manual labour, and verses—the article of 
manufacture—attributed successively to every trade 
in the register. He talks of hammering them, and 
building them, and turning them, and shaping them, 
and planting them, and spinning them! He is very 
fond of making them use their feet for the sake of 
the joke; and, in reference to this locomotive faculty, 
oceasionally chides them or commends them, by the 
use of epithets implying laziness or activity ; but 
whatever else he says, “polish” is still the burthen 
of his song. Of sublimity or passion, as ingredients 
in the poetical compound, he nowhere seems to 
make any account; they form no item in his recipe ; 
or, perhaps, he merely left them out as the cookery 
books omit pepper and salt, as things that might be 
added afterwards, if required, according to the taste 
and diseretion of each individual cook; or, perhaps, 
the more likely tale is, that he knew them to possess 
a certain effervescing power, mightily given to dis- 
turb the even process of his mixture, directly inimi- 
cal to the repose of syllables long and short, the 
equanimity of cesuras and the general otium cum 
dignitate of that gentlemanly muse he adored, and so 
had not ‘the conscience to recommend them to 
others. 

With these views of poetry, added to his satirical 
talent, and the uncompromising hostility to innova- 
tion which I think may be inferred from the general 
spirit of his writings, I cannot conceive a more for- 
midable’ critic, in private or public, than Horace. 
As for the two sons of Piso, to whom these instruc- 
tions were addressed, when I read of his offering to 
peruse any of their effusions they may choose to 
intrust him with, I confess I cannot help trembling 
for the poor boys! Certainly they must have been 
extraordinary lads for their age, if they ventured to 
submit their lucubrations to Horace, after the ex- 
perience of his sneering propensities which the “ Art” 
afforded them. 

If Horace had lived in these days, he would have 
been a writer in the ‘ Edinburgh Review;’ he would 
have contributed those poisonous criticisms, those 
cool extinguishers on young poets’ first attempts, 
that used to disgrace that publication; criticisms 
that united murder to ridicule, cracking jokes and 
breaking hearts through the same sentence, and 
stabbing while they laughed. He would have sneered 
at Wordsworth, and the article on Lord Byron’s 
‘Hours of Idleness’ would have been attributed 
to him. 

And this reflection leads me to the conclusion of 
my remarks on the Ars Poetica. For what a cruel, 
what a merciless attack on mad poets, as he contume- 
liously designates them, do we find at the end of this 
extraordinary essay! {It {is really an abominable 
affair. Now I have no doubt whatever that there 
were many poets of superior merit in Rome at the 
very_time, victims of misfortune, as all poets of supe- 
rior merit have been, in straitened cireumstances and 
unhappy in their minds, against whom this heartless 
lampoon was levelled; men, I dare say, endowed 
with the highest gift of genius and imagination, far 
above Horace’s: limited comprehension, and perhaps 


‘altogether “in advance of the age,” who were thus 


held up to contempt by him because they did not 
happen to belong to his artificial school; nay, pos- 
sibly were left by an ungrateful country to starvation 
and a garret, in consequence of his ridicule! Why, 
if he had had a spark of feeling about him, he might 
have known that a certain intenseness of thought, 
often producing eccentricities of deportment, is the 
natural and necessary companion of great menius. 
But because it seems some persons chose to p)1y the 


fool, going about in dirty shirts, with chins in a con- 
dition ‘to make barbers inconsolable, endeavouring 
to cheat ‘the ‘World, in fact, with an affectation of 
poetical abstraction, Horace—unable to discriminate 
between the false and the true enthusiast—thinks 
proper todnvolve them all’iin one common anathema, 
‘There is mo termvf reproach however imsulting that 
the does not employ against this:most outraged tribe 
of men-whom he calls-mad»poets ; ‘he-compares them 
to persons under the visitation of the most odious 
diseases, the jaundice, the itch, &c., likens them in 
one place to baited bears, ready to devour everyone 
they meet; in another place, to bloodsuckers and 
vampyres! He even goes so far as to intimate that 
if one of them, while in the act of reciting some sub- 
lime poetry (dum sublimes versus ructetur is the inso- 
lent expression) should have the misfortune to stum- 
ble forwards into a ditch or well, he would by no 
means help him out, nor would not advise anybody 
todo so. He might exclaim “ Heigho!”* he says, 
as loud as he would, but in vain. “ For,” he adds, 
with unfeeling levity, “for aught I know, he might 
have done it on purpose, for sake of display, and to 
cut a figure in the newspapers, and I am sure I 
should be a great fool to save him against his will; 
besides if I did, I doubt much whether it would have 
the effect of reclaiming him, or making him behave 
himself like a gentleman, after all. He would go and 
commit suicide for glory some day, depend upon it— 
better to let him die at once. Then, again, how ean 
I tell what secret cause of remorse, what dreadful 
crime, may be at the bottom of all this? Take my 
word for it, people don’t go poetising, that fashion, 
with nothing on their conscience.” And then he 
goes on to insinuate things so scandalous, that™I 
should be ashamed to translate them into the mother 
tongue. “Oh, no!” he says, “ poets ought to be 
allowed to perish ; every facility should be afforded 
them !!”—Now, I ask, is not all this very horrible? 
Is it not perfectly barbarous? Good God! this is 
the respect he pays to unfortunate merit! —I should 
not wonder if he had to answer for the death of some 
poor fellow. 


I begin now to suspect that Mevius and Bavius 
were men of genius, for the very reason that they 
were so run down, and by the persecuting spirit of 
Horace most of all. I dare say they were modest, 
retiring men of merit, too good for this contentious 
world, whose only fault was that they had not confi- 
dence enough, and could not combat against the in- 
solence of their enemies, but suffered themsely. to 
be sacrificed like meek and unresisting lambs at the 
altar of envy and abuse. Mevius, I can conceive, 
was a sort of Kirke White. No doubt he was a ner- 
yous and reserved youth, having the misfortune to 
combine a genius for poetry with too great a share 
of sensibility, and, alas! to know no Southey for a 
patron ! 


If I am right then in my estimate of Mevius, I 
leave the reader to imagine, for I am sure I cannot 
describe, how the unhappy man is likely to have been 
affected by that most inhuman ode of Horace which 
is addressed'to him on the occasion of his going to 
sea. As the most outrageous specimen of rancour, 
spite, and all uncharitableness, that ever found its 
way into iambic or any other metre, it is certainly a 
curiosity ; and if I can spare a little time for the 
task, I will endeavour to give some idea of it in trans- 
lation at the end of this paper. Horace, it may be 
observed, because he would have Mevius drowned, 
thinks nothing of drowning the whole crew besides! 
Oh, Horatius Flaceus! I would not be in your shoes, 
my boy, at the day of judgment for soniething ! 


But, to be serious,—as an orator once said to his 
audience, who not knowing that he had been face- 
tious, were so startled by the expression as suddenly 
to come forth with the very laugh that ought to haye 


* I, the Printer’s Devil, have looked into Horace’s © Art 
of Poetry,’ and I find the exclamation thereis “Io!” and 
not “ Heigho!” 


——— “‘ licet succurrite longum. 
Clamet Jo! cives,” &c. 


Surely the author of this article must ‘be a Cockney, who 
does not know the sound of an.4?—P.D, 
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just subsided—but to be serious, then— Horace ! 
“with all thy faults I love thee still.” Though thow 
art—first of all—a most dirty-minded individual, 
insomuch that’ 


» “ Through needles’ eyes it easier for a camel is 

‘’ To pass, than certain cantos into families,”— 

though. thou art, next of all, a most consummate 
coxcomb, and fdidst sometimes write with such a 
spirit of affectation and conceit, that L only wonder 
some people were not tempted to toss the little man 
in a blanket to recall him to his senses,—though, 
thirdly, the organ of intolerance and prejudice was 
somewhat freely developed on thy little seonce,—and 
_ though, lastly, thou didst oftentimes labour under 
many strange fancies and follies of thine own brew- 
ing,—yet, take thee for all in all, thou art a jewel, a 
jem; faithful as a friend, wise and judicious as an 
adviser, and, as a companion, indubitably the most 


‘ delightful, affable, and fascinating in the world. 
; I am conscious of having amused myself here 
rather unscrupulously at the poet's expense, and that, 
like persons “ on the other side of the house,” I have 
been speaking all on one side of the question, and 
that the most favourable ; so true it is, as our philo- 
sophical author himself observes— 
“ Such is the nature of the human mind, 
‘ | That what provokes our ridicule, we find 
f » We learn more soon, more gladly recollect, 
. Than all that claims our praise or our respect.”* 
' How gladly, if time and space permitted, would I 
atone for my impertinence, how cheerfully—not 
recant, but—compensate, by dwelling with the same 
, attention and much more delight, upon the merits, 
charms and excellencies, general and peculiar, of the 
great lyrist. ‘ Annihilate both space and time, ye 
Gods, and make two lovers happy,” was the speech of 
some gentle Damon once, about full moon; so say 
I, for nothing could make me happier than to be 
able, at this very moment, to present a full and par- 
ticular account, critical and analytical, of “the 
Deauties ” of Horace, as an appropriate set-off against 
this undutiful article. But alas! neither the pages 
of this Magazine, I apprehend, nor—gentle reader— 
your obliging patience is infinite, wherefore I must 
_ bring my speculations to a close. 

Asa lyrical poet, Horace is unequalled for the 
elegance of his sentiments and expressions, the pecu- 
liar refinement of his language, and the polished 

ease and exquisite harmony of his numbers. Asa 
satirist he displays an observation of human nature 
which without being profound or very philosophical, 
is replete with truth and justice; at the same time 
that_he exhibits himself as a man of wit and a hu- 
_ mourist, he never ceases to inculeate the love of 
virtue and the contempt of vice, and this; not unfre- 
quently, in language so admirable, that we can 
neither question the sincerity of his sentiments, nor 
refuse to acknowledge, that in the power of express- 
ing them with force and eloquence, he has few 
superiors. As a critic, Horace is acute, knowing, 
full of good sense, full of judgment, overflowing 
with the love of his art, and most comfortably at 
home ; buthe neither displays much originality nor 
_ much depth of feeling, _ I believe him never to have 
' experienced a grand emotion; never to have known 

alofty passion. He had no natural: pathos. or. sub- 

limity ; if a stray gleam flickers here or there, it 
emanates from a borrowed, not a native light: Hence 
his partial view of poetry, a view bounded by the 


artificial restriction; hence his inability to clear from 
__ his eyes the fleshly film of this material world; hence 
___ his inordinate observance of the outward and perish. 
able frame-work of poetry, and his want of capacity 
4 Me Se hidden principles; hence 
_ it is that he preferred playing in the sunshine, on the 


* ‘the solemn scenery at its fount. 
5 


‘ Discit enim citi 


saaddet,aedatqned ganna 
mm 


horizon of authority, and seen through the mist of 


| Pleasant Danks of the stream, rather than worship 


| With respect to the ode above-mentioned it isa very. 


remarkable one ; for although I think the deserip- 
ie not at} all. 


overdrawn, yet it will be observed, it joins nothing’ 
of a comic sort to the rest of its features; so that’ 
we have the full seope of its inhuman meaning 
staring us in the face, without a single flower of 
wit or humour to conceal its nakedness. We gene- 
rally find sucha subject dressed up in the light 
strains of satire and raillery, or—even more appro- 
priately—in the broad colours of burlesque, that 
however great the ill-will may be, it may at least 
be saved from the disgrace of barbarity; but here 
we have nothing of the kind, all appears to be 
downright and serious; like a man who takes up 
the gloves, as if in play, and then hits with all his 
might. It is written likewise with his usual ele- 


_gance of language, rather elaborately, and with every 


grace and ornament of poetry to enhance its effect ; 
this I think still more demonstrative of the unchris- 
tian spirit which dictated it, since it proves that he 
bestowed time and care upon it, and therefore wrote, 
not from the impulse of passion, but from the deli- 
beration of enmity and malice prepense. Such is the 
original—let me intreat the reader to overlook the 
faults of the translation. 


EPODON LIBER. 

ODE X. IN MAVIUM PORTAM. 
See from the port the luckless vessel glide, 
That bears the wretched Mavius from our shores; 
Oh ! with thy fiercest blasts lashing the tide _ 
On every side, 
Remember South wind! sharply to invest, 
Disperse the cables, East wind! and the oars, 
Blow, North wind! join thy fury to the rest ; 
Such fury as the plains attest, 
With many a riven oak bespread, 
And when his stormy head— 
The terror of our ships— 
Orion dips, 
Then may no friendlier star arise to save, 
Nor win the soul a moment from despair, 


. But still the front of'death be there. 


Seas not less dreadful rave, 
Than opened once an universal grave, 
When the incensed Minerva, thunder-armed, 
On Ajax and his impious crew 
Dealt vengeance due. 
Oh, then my Mevius I turn to you; 
Your trembling lips apart and sore alarmed, 
Methinks I see you then pale shivering stand. * 
Yea, while the rest undaunted still essay | 
To keep the wrathful element at bay, 
Shriek loudly with dishonourable fear. 
And when your shattered bark no more can stay 
The hoarse Ionian’s rage, you all unmann’d 
With clamorous prayers assail the Thunderer’s ear, 
Who turns his ear away ! 
Oh! that we soon may hear 
Your bones lie. rotting on some foreign ’strand,™ 
Within the searching raven’s ken; 
Then to the tempest's praise, 
A temple will I raise; 
The goat, the lamb—what sacrifice too dear ' 
When Gods accord such happiness to men ?— * 
Shall reek upon the altar then.® 


* ODE X. &c. 
Mala soluta navis exit alite 
Ferens olentem Mevium. 
Ut horridis utrumque verberes latus, 
Auster, memento fluctibus. 
Niger rudentes Eurus, inverso mari, 
Fractosque remos differat. 
Insurgat Aquilo, quantus altis montibus 
Frangit trementes ilices. 
Nec sidus atria nocte amicum appareat, 
Qué tristis Orion cadit : 
Quietiore nec feratur equore, 
Quam Graia victorum manus, 
Cum Pallas usto vertit iram ab [lio 
In impiam Ajacis ratem, 
O quantus instat navitis sudor tuis, 
Tibique pallor luteus, 
Et illa non virilis ejulatio, 
Preces et aversum ad Jovem: 
Jonius udo cim remugiens sinus 
Noto carinam ruperit! 
Opima quod si proeda curvo littore 
Porrecta mergos juveris, 
Libidinosus immolabitur caper, 
Et agna tempestatibus. 


CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPHARD’S 
PLAYS. R 
BY WILLIAM’ HAZLITT. 


NO. VI.—JULLIUS CASARs 

Jurius Casar was one of three principal! plays by 
different, authors, pitehed upon by the celebrated 
Earl of Halifax to be brought out in a splendid 
manner by subscription, in the year 1707. The 
other two were the ‘ King and No King’ of Fletcher, 
and Dryden's * Maiden Queen.’ There perhaps might 
be political reasons for this selection, as far as regards 
our author. Otherwise, Shakspeare’s ‘ Julius Cxsar’ 
is not equal, as a whole, to either of his other plays 
taken from the Roman history. It is inferior in 
interest to ‘ Coriolanus,’ and both in interest and 
power to ‘Antony and Cleopatra.” It however 
abounds in admirable and affecting passages, and is 
remarkable for the profound knowledge of character, 
in}which Shakspeare could scarcely fail, If there is 
any exception to this remark, it is in the hero of the 
piece himself. We donot much admire the repre- 
sentation here given of Julius Cesar, nor do we 
think it answers to the portrait given of him in his 
Commentaries. He’ makes several vapouring and 
rather pedantic speeches, and does nothing. Indeed, 
he has nothing to do. So far the fault:of the cha- 
racter might be the fault of the plot. 

The spirit with which the poet has entered at once 
into, the manners of the common people, and the 
jealousies and heart-burnings of the different factions, 
is shown in the first scene, when Flavius and Marul- 
lus, tribunes: of the people, and some citizens of 
Rome, appear upon the stage. 


« Fravius, Thou art a cobler, art thou? 
~ Coster. Truly, sir, ald that I live by is the awl: 
I meddle with no tradesman’s matters, nor woman's 
matters, but with-al, I am indeed, sir, a surgeon to 


old shoes; when they are in great danger, I recover 
them. 


Fravius. But whaplede art not in thy shop to day? 
Why do’st thou lead these men about the streets? <4 

Coser. Truly, sir, to wear out their shoes, to get 
myself into more work, But indeed, sir, we make 
holiday to see Cwsar, and rejoice in his triumph.” 


ff To this ‘specimen of quaint low humour imme- 
diately follows that unexpected and animated burst 


of indignant eloquence; put into the mouth of one of — 


the angry tribunes. 


“Marutius. Wherefore rejoice!) What con- 
quest brings he home? 1 
What tributaries follow him to Rome, 
To grace in captive-bonds his chariot-wheels ? 
Oh you heard hearts, you cruel men of Rome! 
Knew you not Pompey? Many a time and oft 
Haye you climbed up to walls and battlements, 
To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, ), 
Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 
The live-long day, with patient expectation, — 
To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome; 
, And when you saw his chariot but appear, 
Have you not made a universal shout, 
That Tiber trembled underneath his banks 
To hear the replication of your sounds, 
Made in his concave shores? 
4 And do you now put on your best attire? * 
‘And do you now cull out an holiday ? 
And do you now strew flowers in his way * 


“That comes in triumph over Pompey’s blood ?,* “+ 


Jae 


Begone—— 

Run to your houses, fall upon your knees, 7 
Pray to the Gods to intermit the plague, 
That needs must light on this ingratitude.” 


“The well-known dialogue between Brutus and 
Cassius; in which the latter breaks the design of the 
conspiracy to the former, and partly gains him, oyer 
to it, isa noble piece of high-minded deelamation,, 
Cassius's insisting on the pretended effeminacy of 

Ceesar’s character, and his description of their swim. 


ming across the Tiber together, “once upon a raw 


~~ gind gusty day,” are among the finest strokes in it, 


But perhaps the whole is not equal to the ‘short 


) 
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scene which follows when Cesar enters with his 

train. 

“Brurus. The games are done, and Cexsar is 
returning. 

Cassius. As they pass by, pluck Casca by the 
sleeve, 

~ And he will, after his sour fashion, tell you 

What has proceeded worthy note to day. 

Baurtus. I will do so; but leok you, Cassius— 
The angry spot doth glow on Czsar’s brow, 

And all the rest look like a chidden train. 

Calphurnia’s cheek is pale; and Cicero 

Looks with such ferret and such fiery eyes, 

As we have seen him in the capitol, 

Being crost in conference by some senators. 
Cassius. Casca will tell us what the matter is. 
Casar. Antonius—— 

Antony. Ceasar? 

Csar. Let me have men about me that are fat, 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep a-nights : 
Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry look, 

He thinks too much; such men are dangerous. 
Antony. Fear him not, Cesar, he’s not dan- 


gerous: 
He is a noble Roman, and well given. 
Czsarx. Would he were fatter ; but I fear him 
not: 
Yet if my name were liable to fear, 
I do not know the man I should avoid 
So soon as that spare Cassius. He reads much; 
* He is a great observer ; and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men. He loves no plays, 
As thou dost, Antony; he hears no music: 
Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort, 
As if he mock’d himself, and scorn’d his spirit 
That could be mov'd to smile at any thing. 
Such men as he be never at heart's ease, 
Whilst they behold a greater than themselves ; 
And therefore are they very dangerous. 
I rather tell thee what is to be fear'd 
Than what I fear; for always I am Caesar. 
Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf, 
And tell me truly what thou think’st of him.”  ¢: 


We know hardly any passage more expressive of 
the genius of {Shakspeare than this. It is as if he 
had been actually present, had known the different 
characters and what they-thought of one another, and 
had taken down what he heard and saw, their looks, 
words, and gestures, just as they happened. 

* ‘The character of Mark Antony is farther speculated 
upon where the conspirators deliberate whether he 
shall fall with Cesar. Brutus is against it~ 


“ And for Mark Antony, think not of him: 
For he can do no more than Czsar's arm, wat 
{ When Cesar’s head is off. 
Cassius. Yet do I fear him: 
For in th’ ingrafted love he bears to Cxsar— 
Brutus. Alas, good Cassius, do not think of him: 
Tf he love Cesar, all that he can do 
\ Is to himself, take thought, and die for Caesar: is 
And that were much, he should; for he is givin = 


be To sports, to wildness, and much company. . 


Terzontus. There is no fear in him; 1ét him 
not die: lesg sae” 8 
: For he will live, and laugh at this hereafter.” 


They were in the wrong ; and Cassius was fight." 
The honest manliness of Brutus is however suffi- 
cient to find out the unfitness of Cicero to be included 
in their enterprize, from this affected egotism and 
literary vanity, © = 7 - - 
“Oh, name hitnot: let us break with him ; 
For he will x follow anything, 
That ost 


n as to prodigies and his moralising 
ther—* This disturbed sky is not to walk 
the same spirit of refined imbecility, 
peare has in this play and elsewhere shown 

) same penetration into political character and the 
springs of public events as into those of every-day 
life. “For instance, the whole design to liberate their. 
country fails from the generous temper and over- 
weening confidence of Brutus in the goodness of their 
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cause and the assistance of others. Thus it \has 
always been. Those who mean well themselves 
think well of others, and fall a prey to their security. 
That humanity and sincerity which dispose men to 
resist injustice and tyranny render them unfit to 
cope with the cunning and power of those who are 
opposed to them, The friends of liberty trust to 
the professions of others, because they are themselves 
sincere, and endeavour to secure the public good with 
the least possible hurt to its enemies, who have no 
regard to anything but their own unprincipled ends, 
and stick at nothing to accomplish them. Cassius 
was better cut out for a conspirator. His heart 
prompted his head. His habitual jealousy made him 
fear the worst that might happen, and his irritability 
of temper added to hisinveteracy of purpose, andsharp- 
ened his patriotism. The mixed nature of his motives 
made him fitter to contend with bad men. The 
vices are never so well employed as in combating one 
another. Tyranny and servility are to be dealt with 
after their own fashion: otherwise they will triumph 
over those who spare them, and finally pronounce 
their funeral panegyric, as Antony did that of 
Brutus. 


* All the conspirators, save only he, 

Did that they did in envy of great Cwsar: —~ 

He only in a general honest thought 

And common good to all, made one of them.” *~* 


The quarrel between Brutus and Cassius is managed 
ina masterly way. The dramatic fluctuation of pas- 
sion, the calmness of Brutus, the heat of Cassius, 
are admirably described; and the exclamation of 
Cassius, on hearing of the death of Portia, which he 
does not learn till after their reconciliation, “ How 
’scap'd I killing when I crost you so?” gives double 
force to all that has gone before. The scene between 
Brutus and Portia, where she endeavours to extort 
the secret of the conspiracy from him, is conceived 
in the most heroical spirit, and the burst of tender- 
ness in Brutus— _ 


“ You are my true and honourable wife ;; 
As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart "— 


is justified by her whole behaviour. Portia’s breath- 
less impatience to learn the eyent of the conspiracy, 
in the dialogue with Lucius, is full of passion. The 
interest which Portia takes in Brutus and that which 
Calphurnia takes in the fate of Cwsar are discrimi- 
nated with the nicest precision. Mark Antony’s 
speech over the dead body of Cwsar has been justly 
admired for the mixture of pathos and artifice in it: 
that of Brutus certainly is not so good. 

The entrance of the conspirators to the house of 
Brutus at midnight is rendered very impressive. In 
the midst of this scene, we meet with one of those 
careless and natural digressions which occur so fre- 
quently and beautifully in Shakspeare. After Cassius 
has introduced his friends, one by one, Brutus says— 


“ They are all weleome. 
| What watchful cares do interpose themselves | 
_ Betwixt your eyes and night? ‘ 
Cassius. Shall I entreata word? [ They whisper.] 
Decrus. Here lies the east: doth not the day 
break here ? 
Casca. Noi 
Crxxa. O pardon, sir, it doth; and yon grey lines, 
[That fret the clouds, are messengers of day. 
Casca. You shall confess, that you are both 
deceiy’d : 
' Here, as I point my sword, the sun arises, 
Which is a great way growing on the south, > 
' Weighing the youthful season of the year, 
- Some two months henee, up higher toward the north 
He first presents his fire, and the high east 
Stands as the capitol, directly here.” _ 


We cannot help thinking this graceful familiarity 
better than all the formality in the world. :The 
truth of history in ¢ Julius Cesar’ is very ably‘worked 
up with dramatic effect. ‘The councils of generals, 
the doubtful turns of battles are represented’ to the 
life. The death of Brutus is worthy of him—it has 


the dignity of the Roman senator with the firmness 
of the Stoic philosopher, But what is perhaps bet- — 
ter than either, is the little incident. of his boy, 
Lucius, falling asleep over his instrument, as he is_ 
playing to his master in his tent, the night before 
the battle. Nature had played him the same forget-_ 
ful trick once before on the night of the conspiracy. 
The humanity of Brutus is the same on both ocea- 
sions. ~ 


“h 


ror 
~ 


———“ It is no matter : 

Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber. 
Thou hast no figures nor no fantasies, 
Which busy care draws in the brains of men; 
Therefore thou sleep’st so sound.” _ 


ape 7 
ROMANCE OF REAL LIF. 


LIX.—-THE TRAGEDY OF OSTENTATION. 

TO VANITY, | 
[Tus is the * Lounger’s’ view of the strange hi a 
of Peregrinus. They who would see a more ex- 
tended guess at it, written ina more tolerant and 
universal spirit, may read Wieland’s entertaining” 
novel, intitled ‘Confessions in Elysium; or the 
Adventures of Peregrinus Proteus,'—a book to be 
found in most circulating libraries. ] : 


Penecrinus, a native of Parium, a city on the 
Hellespont or Dardanelles, during the second cen- 
tury of the Christian era; a subject of the Anto- , 
nines, a cotemporary and associate of Aulus Gellius, 
and of Lucian. f 
Having stained his youth by flagitious conduct, _ 
and suffered, from an injured husband, a punishment _ 
which added ridicule to the smart of retributive jus- 
tice; having hurried, by violence and vexation, an 
aged father to the grave; from the pangs of self. 
accusation, and the resentment of his fellow citizens, 
he fled into Palestine, a country which once proved 
a scourge, and afterwards gave a Saviour to 
world, 
f A wanderer, unsettled in life and wavering im 
opinion, he degenerated into a character not uncom-— ; 
mon in modern times, a violent declaimer against a 
those pleasures which he wanted inclination or abi- 
lity to taste. 


At length, stimulated by compunction,; novelty, 
or poverty, he sought repose for mental inquietude , 
in the bosom of Christianity, which first sprung up | 
in the Roman province of Judea, where Peregrinus .__ 
for a short time resided, , 


Apparently sincere in his professions, he was _ 
anxious for the comforts of hope and forgiveness — 
which revelation holds forth to repentant sinners, » 
and received considerable relief from the devout zeal — 
of his patrons, who, estimating the value of their ~ 
acquisition by the enormity of their transgressions, 
sympathized with their sorrows, and were edified by — 
his discourses, in which he adorned the doctrines of — 
the gospel by figures, allusions, and expressions, | 
borrowed from the various dialects. and elegan yy. 
mythology of the Greeks. , a 

But neither the habits nor disposition of the pro. 
selyte were calculated for fulfilling the conditions of « 
a dispensation which enjoins purity of life, and — 
affords no gratification to sensuality, selfishness, or od 
vanity. ,His conversion exposed him to the reli, 
gious banter of Lucian, who, however well founded 
his suspicions might be as to the mercenary motives 4 
of Peregrinus, evidently mistakes, in his attacks on : 
the Christian religion, the Mosaic ritual, ‘for the 
milder and more cheering doctrines of Christ. 

The sarcasms of the satirist, or the imprudence of : 
the conyert, gradually opened the eyes of the Chris. 
tians ; “his moderation and abstemiousness were © 
found to be only assumed, for the purpose of im- ° 
pressing on the world an opinion of his superior” 
sanctity, while his non-compliance with the customs — 
of the world was discovered to be a most arrogant) 
and assuming species of pride, which rudely sets at _ 
defiance the established opinions and general sense of © “a 
mankind, 7 1S as « 

To attract notice at all risks, and to become the = < 
Subject of general conyersation, was the ruling pas- J 
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sion of his soul; whilst, with all his boasts of supe- 
rior wisdom, he poured forth on every occasion of 
envy, contradiction, or irritation, a torrent of foul 
invective; and always in a greater proportion, if 
| the person he attacked appeared to excel him in 
person, fortune, morals, or understanding. 

Having. proved himself grossly deficient in every 
Christian requisite, and disguising, under the philo- 
sophie garb, an overbearing spirit as well as a de- 
praved heart ; after repeated but ineffectual admoni- 
tions to amend, he was expelled from the Christian 
church. 

Again thrown loose on society, he travelled on 
foot into Egypt, and having, by vicious or preposte- 
rous conduct, closed every avenue to fair fame, he 
assumed the character of a cynic, he affected the 
dress and manners of Diogenes, inflicted on himself 
corporal chastisement, and insisted that, to a philo- 
sopher, all words andZall actions, as long as they did 
‘not violate moral justice, or diminish the great mass 
) of public happiness, were equally indifferent, 

He neglected or despised the decencies of dress, 
Janguage, and ‘gesture ; performing publicly, with- 
out shame, actions, which prejudice and propriety, 

” Gn civilized societies, have covered with a thick veil. 
Such conduct was neither imitated nor approved 
in a country warmly attached to ritual observance, 
| and which has been called the mother of supersti- 
a 


tion. The disappointed cynic was driven with 
ignominy from{the banks of the Nile, and, repair- 
ing to Rome, soothed his chagrin and gratified 
lis pride, that pride which, in the human heart, 
puts on such a variety of forms, by loading with 
abuse the customs, &c. of the country, which 
tolerated his insolence. 

He attacked thatJexcellent emperor and man, 
Titus Antoninus, who"proved that he was the true 
philosopher by listening with patience to his im- 
pudent haranguer; and if any of the charges 
against him were true, by amending his conduct. 

A prefect of the city, whose temper was very 
jrritable, drove our unfortunate declaimer from 
‘the capitol ; and, after passing through several 

 gities of Greece unnoticed or despised, he fixed 
his abode at Athens, where he attracted the notice 


of A. Gellius, who has recorded several of their 


leonvereations. 


One of his favourite topics was to inveigh 
‘against what he called the folly of wrapping up 
the names of things, the harmless propensities of 
"nature, in refined phrase and delicate expression ; 
he would perhaps have agreed with a certain 
writer that there was an increase of sin, since bad 
“women were called women of pleasure, and the 
erime of adultery softened in the modish denomi- 
‘tation of crim. con. 

More vain in his particular way than any man 
ve, he grossly attacked the public spirit of 


‘wealth in laudable exertion, and ornamenting his 
country by magnificent structures, reflected credit 
on the magnificence of a private man; many of 


each of the poorest individual. 

“The territory on which the Olympic games were 
hibited has been for ages a burning sand, the 
death of many a candidate from dust and heat ; a 
spot rendered classical by poets, and affording a. 
Sane to the chronologist and historian, was 
_ seantily supplied with water; a reproach to the 
avarice, the poverty,7or the taste of the Greeks.? ? 
"The quick-sighted zeal of Herodes provided for 
the defect; he conducted, at a vast expense of 


ofhis country, ped 

_ Aowork, which it was difficult to speak or even 
think of without praise, which excited general 
_ approbation, was | by Peregrinus as a 


—" to exert his talent at satire and 
; : WR ati ws ry 


_ He attacked Herodes as orious and 0s- 
stions, in thus lavishing his on, anon 


“Hetodes Atticus, a citizen, who, diffusing his’ 


comforts and ‘even luxuries of life within the. 


dertaking which only helped to make the com- 
batants effeminate: he asserted that it was more 
useful to the state, though a few lives were lost, 
to harden them by exposure to heat and. thirst, 
than to suffer the defenders of their country to 
enjoy the indulgencies of coolness and shade. 

After much declamation in favour of self-denial, 
it was observed that, on the next celebration of 
the games, he was foremost in the crowd which 
pressed forward to enjoy the stream. 

The office of a censurer of mankind, whatever 
his motives, is not of a kind to conciliate affection, 
but the inconsistencies of Peregrinus made him 
contemptible; a circumstance highly mortifying to 
a man hunting after popularity, and ambitious of 
posthumous fame. 

Rendered desperate by disappointment, he re- 
solved, on the fervour of false philosophy, to asto- 
nish the world, and build his reputation on what 
he judged an imperishable basis, by putting an 
end to his existence on a funeral pile. 

Being questioned as to the end he had in view, 
he said, that he meant to hold forth to the world an 
impressive example; to teach men to despise death, 
and to bear pain with firmness and composure. 
¢: It was in vain he was told that a fear of death 
was implanted in our bosoms for the wisest pur- 
poses, and that it was everyone’s first duty to , per- 
form the offices of society in that post in which 
Providence had placed him. 

“If he imagines,” said Lucian, on hearing of his 
design, “that there is anything so very heroic in 
committing himself to the flames, I can furnish him 
with a long list of fools and madmen who have 
excelled in this his favourite exit. 

“In the blaze of a fierce fire, as suffocation is 
immediate, sensation ceases on the spot ; but on any 
occasions which rouses their zeal or animates their 
devotion, the Indian Brahmins literally roast them- 
selves by slow fires, voluntarily exposing themselves 
to the agonies of death for several hours. 

“If his passion arises merely from being tired of 
life, he need only return to his own country, where, 
as a parricide and an adulterer, he will instantly 
receive the reward of his crimes.” 

With all his firmness, the cynic appears to have 
dreaded the fate to which he had devoted himself, 
He was not without hopes that by the interference of 
his associates his proposed death would be pre- 
vented. 

But general expectation being roused, his abso- 
lute and positive refusal to undergo that which he 
had offered, besides lowering jhim in the esteem of 
his followers, his failure would have exposed him to 
the risk of being torn to pieces by the populace, 
who, on such occasions, are not disposed to submit 
quietly to an impostor, who sports with their feelings 
and insults their credulity. 

Finding he could expect nothing from their 
humanity, he appealed to their superstition; spoke 
of celestial communication, &c., which forbade the 
execution of his purpose; but he had gone too far 
to retreat, and finding that he had no alternative, 
but the death he had chosen, or a more shocking one, 
he prepared the pile with his own hands. 

On the day appointed, and during the vast con- 
course of the Olympic games, he appeared with a 
train of attendants, addressed the’people, and as- 
serted that the evils he had suffered, and the pains 
he had endured, were. sufficient testimonies of his 
attachment to philosophy without the present proof, 

He then spoke on the vanity of life, and the glory 
of devoting ourselves to death for the benefit of others, 
but was interrupted by the ‘shouts of , his friends, 
who exclaimed that such a"man ought to live for the 
sake of his country, for the instruction and edifica- 
tion of mankind. These words were’instantly over- 
powered by the voices of a very considerable majority, 
who insisted that a non-performance of that which he 
had promised was unworthy of the character he had 
assumed, that a philosopher ought to set an example 
of consistency and faith. : 

“Conduct him to the pile!" re-echoing yon every 
side, filled our philosopher with terror and dismay __ 


a 


Convinced that nothing but death, in the manner 
he had proposed, would satisfy the merciless multi- 
tude, in a tremor, produced by. agitation of body and 
mind, he sunk on the ground: repeated faintings, 
sueceeded by a fever, made it necessary to postpone 
the business. 

A physician, who was sent for to administer relief, 
informed him, that if he was so anxiously bent upon 
death, he might save himself the trouble and cere- 


“mony of publicly inflicting it on himself, for that the 


fever, if unsubdued, would soon release him from 
his cares. 

Peregrinus, not relishing the proposal, told his 
medical friend, that merely to die in his bed was not 
the thing he wanted; that so common a mode of 
going out of the world, unnoticed and unapplauded, 
had neither the charm of novelty, nor the attraction 
of popular admiration. 
te After a struggle of several weeks, between his 
fears, his disease, and his pride, the fever left him, 
and he positively fixed the time and place at which 
he would execute his purpose. t 

On the 16th July, A.D.165, and in the 236th 
Olymp., such was the formal style in which it was an- 
nounced, he ascended for the last time a pile, which he 
had constructed with his own hands. Three miles from 
Olympia, on the evening of a serene day, and the 
moon shining with a silver light, Peregrinus pre- 
sented himself to the public eye, with a long train of 
followers, and others, whom curiosity or admiration 
had attracted. Laying aside his mantle, his wallet 
and his staff, he set fire to the fabric he had formed of 
fir and other materials; then scattering incense 
around him, and turning his face to the south, he 
exclaimed in a loud voice, “ Genii of my ancestors, 
open your arms to receive me !” and, leaping into the 
flames, was soon reduced to ashes. 

Thus terminated the career of a man who may be 
said to have rendered himself extraordinary by his 


crimes, and the manner of his death. is 
——— 
HINTS FOR TABLE TALE: 
No. VI. 


BEFORE BREAKFAST—THE BREAKFAST TABLE—A SKETCH 
—COFFEE-CUP CHAT—COFFEE-DRINKING—TOO HOT 

* W-GETTING AN APPETITE—ARABIAN NIGHTS—DIA- 
LOGUE CONDEMNED—APPEAL. 


By some mistake or other I got up a little sooner 
than usual the other morning. When I entered my 
parlour the room had a clean but cold look which 
half inclines to make you shiver, like the sun ina 
clear wintry day. The hearth was unsullied with 
ashes, and the coals in the grate, though blazing, 
were black and square. ‘The fire was yet in its in- 
fancy, and the flames and smoke gambolled in the 
chimney like childhood. Betty was just in the act 
of unfolding the damask table-cloth. With a scien- 
tific sweep it was outspread in the air, and descended 
on to the table as {gently as a flake of snow, Nas 
ture’s own hand gaye grace to the drapery at the 
corners, and the edge of every fold formed an illus- 
tration of Hogarth’s line of beauty. ; 

It was necessary to my comfort that I should em- 
ploy myself until breakfast was ready, bearing in 
mind the thousand times repeated lines of Watts’ 
‘ Busy Bee — 

«© For Satan finds some mischief still, | 
For idle hands to do,” . 


Which is somewhat contradicted by an old 
saying,— that it is better to do mischief than 
be idle.”» I was not in a humour to read, and 
it was against my grain to sit looking at my fin- 
gers. Pens, ink, and paper were lying invitingly on 
the side table, but to write before ist was out 
of the question, so I began to » and: 
sketch the scene before me—the breakfast table.» 
The table, covered with the cloth, was the first thing, 
then as the cups and saucers, bread, butter, eggs»- 
egg cups, plates, and all the necessary et cetera were 
placed upon it by Betty, I placed them. on paper 
with pen and ink. You sce the sketch on the oppo- 
site page, dear Mr Editor, and could the reader see 
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it, I should not be at such pains in deseribing it. The 
perspective is not quite so bad/as Hogarth’s carica~ 
ture upon that subject. 

From drawing a sketch I proceeded, to write a 
sketch, and further to:introduce figures upon the pic- 
ture, and to put words into their mouths. Here is 
the whole affair—the picture—the’ scene—the cha. 
racters—and the dialogue Table Talk, and— 


[Here the reader is to suppose a breakfast table) 


very graphically set forth, with urn, teapot, milk-jug, 
egg-cups, &e.] 
COFFEE-CUP CHAT. 

Scene. A bachelor's:apartment: | Cheerful fire ina 
bright steel stove—cat before it, also muffins. po 
covered with pure white damask cloth, the prints of the 
folds giving proof of its virginity. On it @ tray with 
urn, tea-pot, coffee-pot; cups, plates, eggs, and all the 
paraphernalia of a breakfast. 

Theophilus’ Tencups, Esq. welcoming to breakfast his 
friend, Jack Jentaculum, also Esq.—calestes ambo. 

Taro, Ah, Jack! my) dear fellow, how d'ye do? 
You're in eapital time—best way—if one wishes to 
be comfortable—everything smoking hot! Hark 
how. the-urn lid chatters with the oozing of the steam, 
ag if ’twould say—Who'll drink me! Come, put 
down your hat, and gloves, and stick ; now take pos- 
session of that armchair, and make yourself com- 
fortable. — 

\Juwracs Well, friend Theophilus—for you are a 
friend, though not one of the friends, as your loqua~ 
city proves—allow me to answer each point of your 
welcome severally :—first, that I shall, from all ap- 
pearaneés (eyeing the breakfast-table) do very well this 
morning ;—see— 

Turo. Ha, ha! very good! you're heartily wel- 
come, and— 

Jentac. Stop, stop, I have not finished my reply 
to, your first’ batch. In the) second place, I always 
make punctuality a point—upon an appointment— 
especially in the gastronomic way—'tis due to my 
friend’s comfort, and to my own gratification — 

Tuxo. Come, Jack, a truce to your talking—the 
coffee will-spoil, _ 

Jextac. I would nothave the weight of such a 

on my head, so here's for it. 

‘Tio. “ Fa’ ta—fa’ ta!” as a Scotchman would 
say to his guests at parriteti. I leave you to help 
yourself, I shall find it quite employment enough to 
attend to my own appetite. 

Jenrac, Then you grant me-a dispensation—a 
permission to set etiquette at naught? 

Turo. To be sure: You shall enjoy full liberty 
while in my dominions. 

JeNrac. Talking of liberty—coffee and liberty are 
not subjects which. harmonise very well together— 
coffée associates in the mind with Turkey—the most 
absolute of despotisms, and where one would run the 
risk of being made a head shorter for a less offence 
than placing the spoon on the wrong side of the cup. 

Tro. Very true; coffee often puts me in mind of 
the pleasures of absolute power. Say what you will 
—frown as ye will, ye moralists,and smile as ye will, 


ye demagogues, there is an unspeakable pleasure in » 


the thoughts of having at one’s command all » 
‘Sexrac. A truce! there—your lecture on polities 

will turn my coffee weak and waterish. If you will 

talk, friend Theophilus, let it be of coffee; add to 


the fiavour of this delicious cup, anecdotes of its vir= ‘ 


tues; how authors have watered the soil of their brain 
with it, how Eastern warriors have refreshed them- 
selves after the toils of blood on the battle field, and, 
how British tars in the present day sing the pee’ 
of Arabia’s berry, as of old they did of grog. - 
Turo. Verily, friend Jentaculum, thou art, as. 
learned upon that subject as am I, Thou. art noted 


asa and retailer of facts, scraps, 
and . 


coffee in the index of thy mind? és 
‘Jerrac. T'faith, yes, friend Quaker, as 1 would 


rather sip my coffee, and hear you speak. When I 
have put anvend thereunto then will I speak. 


“Tio, Am J, then, not to enjoy my coffee, but _ 
act the part’ of your slave, a¥‘among the Romans of 
and recite while youeat ? . sugar: there's a cup fit fora Sultan! But recollect 


_ > Jew~rac. Oh, that was cooling! 


Can’st Vieceiniahapadil 


Jewrac. No, I would not have that! either, espe- 
cially as itis in: yourown house, but. let us split the 
difference, and talk, eat, and sip alternately. 

Tueo. That, I think, is the most intellectual way 
of enjoying this beverage, bearing in mind not to let: 
either of these performances flag; keeping the bat- 
tery of wit well supplied with ammunition—taking 
care the garrison. fall not short in the victualling de- 
partment—._ 

“Nor o'er cold coffee trifle with the spoon.” 


Especially this. last item I would have attended to. 
To allow your coffee to eool is an insult to your host, 
as much as to say you care not for him or his coffee. 
There is nothing more execrable than such stuff. It 
is like the hatred of a brother—love turned into hate : 
delicious when replete with caloric; wanting that— 
nauseous. 

(Jentac. looks suspiciously at. Theo. and, taking his 
cup, empties it at a gulp.) 

Jenxtac. Oli-0-o-o!—There, Theophilus, is a proof 
of my regard for you worthy of a Roman stoic. I've 
swallowed a cup of boiling coffee at a gulp, and 
thereby scalded my tongue. Water! water! So 
much for your advice! You were getting so ener- 
getic about hot coffee, that I began to think there 
might be some personal inuendoes. O my tongue! 


Pray, Theophilus, ring for water. (Rings the bell— 
Tiger enters. ) 

Tero. Some water instantly—quick ! 

Jentac. Fly, ye dog! (zit Tiger.) O my 
tongue! 


Turo. Patience! Jack, “patience !"and I beg you 
will not lay the blame to me, You exceeded the 
limits of my advice ; I only meant that coffee should 
be drank as hot as is convenient and safe to the pa- 
late and the system, and in this direction I am sup- 
ported by no less an authorty than Lord Bacon, who 
says that it should be taken as hot as one can drink 
it, and that thereby it comforteth the brain and 
heart, and helpeth digestion— 

Jentac. Devil take Lord Bacon, and digestion 
too. Will they never bring the water to cool my 
tongue ? 

Turo. Patience, my dear fellow, is said to bea 
virtue. Strive, therefore, to— 

Jextac. Theophilus, you have no feeling for one. 
Just give a tug atthe bell to expedite the lazy 
dog!" 

Turo. I have heard it said, that proverbs should 
not be quoted in genteel society, and therefore I 
shall not say—though ’tis on my tongue’s end— 

Jentac. "Tis at my tongue’s root. “Oh! could 
T kill with cursing.” 

Turo. I was saying, worthy Jentaculus, that 
it was at my tongue’s end to repeat, in spite of Lord 
Chesterfield, a proverb—‘ Talk of the Devil”— 
{ Tiger enters) and here he is. 

Jentac. By all that’s merciful he has brought the 
water hot—sottering from Pandemonium! Get out, 
ye imp, and bring me ice, and water from the Arctic 
regions | Cold water—blockhead! to’ cool my 
tongue ! 

Tuo. Be not too hasty, Jack! No doubt the 
lad knew thy complaint, and brought thee wherewith 
to cure it. Heat hath affinity for heat, and so the 
hot water will extract the hot coffee from thy tongue. 

Jexrac. O} thou Job's comforter. Hold with 
thy raillery, and cool my tongue ! 
© Tuxoe Drink turpentine, and that will do’t. 
(Enter Tiger with ewer of water. Jentac. seizes it, and 
makes one long draught of the contents). 
I would not have 
exchanged it for Jove’s immortal nectar: I would 
not have taken that’ewer from: my mouth to ransom 
nations. 

-Turo, You will have changed your opinion on 


that subject by the time the dinner cloth is removed. © 


_Jewtac. It may be so; so much for the influence 
of circumstances. But the cold water was as precious: 
to me at that moment as it sometimes is to the tra~ 
yellers-on the deserts of Arabia— 

Turo. Halt at Arabia—that reminds me to re-fill 
‘your cup. Put milk in first to your taste—now 


to drink it as hot only as you.can bear, and recollect,, 
also, that in all remarks I may hereafter chance. to, 
make, present company is excepted. 

Jexrac. I'll endeavour to follow your advice, — 

Taro. Do. But recollect that even if, in so doing,, 
you meet with any mishaps, I am not to be answer. 
able therefore. Let me fill your cup again. 

Jznrac. No, thankee, I'm perfectly satisfied —had 
quite enough, and a scalded throat into the bar-. 
gain! 

Tueo. Come! we'll drop the subject of the throat, 
but you are not really serious? Come, keep me, 
company, I am only at my fifth cups I must have 
my quantum of ten. 

Jenrac. Well, if Itake another cup you must ia 
mind me trifling over it with the spoon till it’s cold. 
—(you said something of that just now)—for I must, 
make the one last out your coming five, +489 

Tueo. Don’t you think, Jack, that I should Te. 
ceive some token of approbation from Government,, 
‘or contributing so much to the Treasury in the 
of the duty on coffee? I was calculating ‘the other 
day, and find that it amounts to seven pounds ei 
shillings every year for coffee alone—not so much as. 
had thought though, after all. 

Jenxtac. Quite enough on that score, I think ; but, 
suppose every bachelor contributed as much, it. 
would amount to no contemptible sum-total. Bu e 
my worthy Theophilus, you have calculated Your. 
coffee cold, you have made it minus the caloric 
lately mentioned as so essential to its being at 

Tuxo,. Most true, Jentaculus, the coffee is cold—, 
but here, ‘tis soon remedied [empties it into the sop 
basin}.. Now let me fillit again with a cup that is 
relishable. .s 


Jextac., A certain Utilitarian friend of mine, 
whose name would give any one an appetite, says; 
that the best way to enjoy a breakfast isa willingness 
to be pleased with what is before you. “How in the 
world can you make such a hearty breaksfast whem 
raising an appetite by a walk ! - 

Tuxo. That is the very thing that would take! 
away my appetite. I must have my breakfast )im- 
mediately I am up, otherwise I could not relish ally 
the dainties in the world. 


Jexrac. Here then we differ. I must have a 
walk before breakfast, if ’tis but a turn round a gar-” 
den, or across a yard twelve feet square. Tis all 
the effect of a variety of constitution. e 

Turo. We'll ask our friend Esculapius to explain — 
the why and the wherefore to us. Were I in the 
best humour imaginable, and desiring to be pleased 
with all the world, I could not relish my breakfast 
if I had to walk before it. 

Jewtac. Then, as matters stand, we have been _ 
both accommodated in our appetites. I have hada 
walk here before breakfast, and you enjoy it on the 
spot. How do you manage when you are invited. 
out to breakfast? foal 

Treo. Make.a preliminary operation before Igo_ 
out—six cups, out of my ten; at least. I cannot do 
otherwise, if I wish to preserve my day’s comforts), 
I do not possess Aladdin's lamp or ring to enable me_ 
to transport myself in an instant, and without ang. 
exertion. 


Jewtac. Talking of Aladdin’s lamp, I used often” 
when alone over my coffee to fall to musing upon the 
luxurious scenes of the region of the ‘ Arabian: 
Nights, and imagine the beauteous Sultana sipping 
coffee in bed, by the side of the Sultan, to clear her. 
sweet throat, as she endeavoured to spin out the 
thread of ber tales and her life. But all these visions, 
were dispelled by the London Journalist, who de- 
clares that coffee is not once mentioned in the whole. 
tales of the thousand and one nights—that the, 
Arabian berry had not been discovered at that, 


stime. Such appears to be the fact, but, as’ I hope 


to drink another cup! when I was at school I 
obtained as a prize a copy of the ‘ Arabian Nights,” 


the frontispiece of which was a very pretty copper=__ 


plate, of the Sultan and Sultana sitting up in avery» 
handsome modern four-post bedstead— the sister 
sitting at the foot, and some black slaves pouring ow 
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- eoffee, a cup of which the Vizir’s daughter held in 

_ her hand. 

» Taro. Ha! ha! ha! All artists do not attend 

_ very closely to appropriateness of custom and cos- 
tume. 

Jenvac. Coffee seems to be so connected in my 
mind with Arabia, that I cannot divest myself of the 
idea. 

. ‘Tro. Wine, sherbet was their coffee, cakes and 
_ fruit'their bread and butter, and dates their eggs. 


Thus far had I proceeded, when J suggested to my- 
self, that, in writing in such a strain, I was likely to 
have nothing more than “ my labour for my pains.” 

a it was too thick and muddy for any one to 

— through. That it was “ flat and unprofitable,” 
and so “weary,” or rather “wearisome,” as to re- 
quire all the animating powers of the subject— 

“‘coffee—to arouse the reader. The time is gone by 

en “ agp: and instructive dialogues” would be 
It would require a first-rate pen, and a 
end times more wit than you possess, good 

_ to render the thing bearable. Besides, the 

_ ‘breakfast-table is not the place for such conversation. 

“We pair who would sit down for an hour at a time, 

‘and propose, as in the dialogue, would deserve nothing 


3 ess than to be made President and Vice of a Temper- 
; 


! 


a oe (and no ‘disparagement to that, cither). 
r, the buffoonery respecting the “hot 
coffee” is very miserable. Such nonsense is only 
tolerated in ‘Blackwood.’ The original is poor, 
and detracts greatly from the merits of those inimit- 
colloquies, and every copy must be shocking.” 
‘Thus did I condemn what myself had written ; 
oma there followed a wavering of mind whether the 
“flames should consume it or not. 1 did not like the 
“dea of so much clean paper being sullied to no pur- 
‘ and so the decision was, to refer to the London 
rnalist for judgment, who will perhaps consider 
matter worth putting to a jury of readers. , 
So here you have it, Mr Editor, with prologue 
“and epilogue. Is the verdict to be “ guilty " or « not 
‘guilty’? whether from judge or jury, I bow to the 


fe 


Booxworm. | 


_ * We are not acquainted with all the dialogue of this 
sort in ‘Blackwood’ ; but with respect to what we have seen 
‘it, we must differ with our friend Booxworm. The 

al spirits are genuine, and those are half the secret in 
admirable fooling.” The rest must consist of subtle 


— 


MORH POHTS ON THE ICH. 


to the following communication of one of our fair 
Readers, inasmuch as it speaks. of Mr Heraud’s 
gment of the Flood,’ a poem which it has been 
on our conscience not to have quoted sooner. ] 
- Dean Srex,—It is with much pleasure that I per- 
d, in No. 44, your article, ‘Ice with Poets upon 
Nothing can be more delightful than those 
Same poets whom you have exhibited so gracefully 
eutting figures on the ice. Shelley, Wordsworth, 
Milton, Redi, and Phillips play their parts with 
al honour to their original skill and your critical 
You, of course, are not unaware of the fine 
which Cowper has made of the subject in ¢ The 
? since you have mentioned the fancy of Cathe- 
the Second: the quotation was, however, too 
for such pages as yours, which rightly affect the 
pice and the recherché, But, as a lover of German 
ure, I cannot let the oceasion pass without 
ing to the beautiful descriptions connected with 
ting in some odes of Klopstock. 


_ The ‘Ane ee says a writer in “the | 


"written for relaxation during the 
eC hy of The Messiah "—exhibit the writer as 
t ; a husband, a patriot, 
‘bas he been ashamed to 


THE ICE-COURSE, 

Too oft is in eternal night 

The great name of ‘inventors tomb’d5 
What they, inquisitive, 
Discover’d, we enjoy ; 

But them doth honour guerdon too? |’ 


Who nam’d to thee the daring man " 
Who first on mast uplifted sail? 
Ah! passed not away 
F’en the renown of him 
Who for the very feet found wings? 


And shall he not immortal be, 

Who found for us both health and joys— 
Which ne’er the horse bestow’d, _ 
Courageous in the course— 

Which e’en the dance possesses not ? 


And shall my name immortal be? 
I to the slipping steel invent 
Its cunning dance. Along, . 
It flies with lighter swing, | 
In circles fairer to behold. 


Thou knowest each alluring sound 

Of music, therefore to the dance | 
Give melody. Both moon 
And forest hear the sound, 

When hasty flight its horn commands, 


Oh youth! who know’st to animate’ 
The water-cothurn, and more swift 
Dancest. Leave to the town 
Its chimney. Come with me 
Where beckons thee the erystal’s plain. ~ 


How it in vapours shrouds its light ! 

How softly winter's coming day 
Tilumes the Jake! Like stars — 
The shining rime o’erstrew’d | 

The night above the crystal’s plain. 


How still about us the white field ! 

How sounds by the young frost the path! ° 
Far thy eothurn’s sound 
Betrays thee unto me, 


When, fieet one, from the sight thou hast’st! 


Have we not for the feast enough 

Of bread ?—of joyful wine? The air 
Of winter, for the meal, 
Sharpens the appetite; 

Wings on the feet still more—still. more! 


Turn thee unto the left. I will © 

Me to the right half-circling turn. 
Take thou the swing as thou 
May’st see me take it. So !” 

And now fly swiftly past me—fly ! 


‘Thus we the serpentine career 
Upon the long shore soaring go. ° 
Be not too artful. That 

Position I love not, 
Nor Preisler would it imitate. “"! 


Whereto art listening from the shore ? 
Unskilful skaiters yonder sound— 
Over the ice not yet 
The hoof and load have passed, 
Nor yet the nets gone under it, 


At other times, thy ear marks all.“ 
Hear how the death-tone plains upon * 
The flood! How sounds it now 
Thus differently !—How 
Sounds it when miles down gapes the frost ! 


Backward !—Let not the glitt’ring path 
Seduce thee from the shore to go; 
For where it hides yon deep, 
Haply, the waters stream— . 
Haply, the fountains bubble up. ~ 
Death streams out from the waye unheard! 
Death rushes from the secret fount! _ 
Tho’ lightly as this leaf 
Thou glidest thither, Ah! 
Youth, thou may’st sink and perish yet! ¢ 


__ Half-chriek—half-whistle, and finds no reply.) 


The literal. fidelity with which this translation 
seems to be executed (to say nothing of the peculiar- 
ities of Klopstock’s lyrical compositions) gives the 
above a quaint turn of expression, which, however, 
willnot be displeasing to the Reader, who will take 
the trouble io understand the ode, and imagine/him- 
self in the'situation of the skaiters described in it. 

Another piece of Klopstock’s, called * The Art of 


 Tialf'—a giant who is said to have invented the art 


of skaiting |(aceording to the Scandinavian mytho- 
logy) is of still more (intricate structure. It has, 
nevertheless, been highly praised by Madame ‘de 
Stael, and well deserves her eulogy. In the De- 
cember number (1831) of ‘ Fraser’s Magazine’ a 
translation of this ode is given, but it is too long for 
quotation, and Iam afraid, ‘would with difficulty be 
rendered intelligible. It is composed in a kind of 
dialogue between three bards, and is distinguished 
by much life and character. The heroine of the 
lyric drama is conveyed in a sledge down the ice~ 


, torrent surrounded with skaiters, and listening to a 


youth behind, who joyously impels forward the car, 
in which she reposes. “The youth the maiden 
loves, and she loves him, they celebrate to-day their 


nuptial-day.” 


The translations of these very difficult pieces, I 
have been told, were executed by Mr Heraud, the 
author of those two singularly extraordinary poems— 
The Judgment of the Flood,’ and ‘The Descent 


“into Hell, to whose pen we are also indebted for the 


two articles inthe ‘Foreign Review,’ and ¢ Fraser's 
Magazine,’ in which they-oecur, Neither has he 
forgotten the subject itself in his own poetry. There 
is an allusion in ‘ The Judgment of the Flood’ to that 
infernal ice described by Milton, in the passage 


quoted by you from ‘The Paradise Lost.’ The 


allusion. occurs in Mr Heraud’s description of 
« Dudael;” it is as follows: — 


«“ The Sarsar sped : 
" His iee-bolts.through the wide waste wilderness, _ 
\; And, from his black surcharged cloud aloft, 
Made desolation yet more desolate 
With cold, whereto the cold within the land 
Df Hades, or the frozen tracts of Hell 
Were comparable only ;_ so intense, 
Extreme, and bitter ; and it smote all things, 
And in the heart of all things mortal burn’d ; 
Tree, bole and branches, with the writhen bolt 
Of winter blasted, leafless, barkless, sapless, 
Base and of life devoid; .and herb and weed 
. Wither’d; and in’their headlong torrent floods’ 
Congeal'd, and stiffen'd to'a stony sheet. 
. The wild steed stood aghast, whom rein had ne'er 
Check'd, now by more than human vigour eurb’d, 
-And in the human veins the vigorous blood 
Was shackled, and the rivers of the heart 
Were as a seal'd fountain, and the veins 
Parch’d became brittle like to glass, and broke," 
Or harden’d into marble. ‘Over them 
The ice-wind wrought its work; but on the 
ground 
They clasp'd the bosom of maternal earth, 
Unconscious, and the spirit’s misery 
Had made the flesh insensible to change.” 


' Take also the following scene from ‘ The Descent 
into Hell’ ;— 


“ Hell slowly unfolds*her ‘adamantine door— 
’ ‘Hell hath her gates unfolded. Lo! as it were 
A mausoleum wide as chaos, or 


The Ninth of Space, an infinite Sepulchre, 
Yet wall'd about ; the Ward of Death and Sin 
-Not silent ; sleep with Hope, is alien here. 


Lo! shadowy thrones and phan’ there-within 
Tnaugurate, crown’d strangely, ~ 
As of blue ice compart, and making din 


As shadowy, phantom sounds, their voice 
Heard o'er the polar wild’s vacuity, 


That goes unquestion'd on, lost and aghast, 


‘Seeking for ought to guide its voyage by, 
-One barren stamp, a solitary stone, 


a 
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Half-raised, expectant on his icy throne’ aye 
Each in his cell; his eyes’ impatient glow, 
Now glancing on the desert, and now gone— 


Like Boreas’ light on Hecla’s haunted brow, 

Glasing his aspect, with a ghostly gleam ; 

Here twinkling now — now there —eyanish’d 
now— 

" From the void forehead like a transient dream, 

The void cold forehead, and the fitful light 

Of massy and monarchal diadem, 


Now beamless; and all dusk as the sad night 
. The regal pall; hangs the broad shoulder o'er 
Frozen in gorgeous folds, and moveless quite. 


! Burns now that starless air intenselier frore— 
Heard ye not hoofs on that ice pavement clang 
In rampart fury or triumph? Hark! once more, 


" The voice of storms through all that region rang: 
Near and more near—the voice of many storms— 
~ Whom hera'ding? Gaunt Death ! the Heralds sang.” 


It is not for me to enlarge on the picturesque 


. beauty and sublimity of such passages as these. I 


have done my part in bringing them before you 
and your Readers. Lest I should make this cont- 
munication too long, I beg leave now to remain, 
Your sincere admirer, 
And constant Reader, 
Harrier Downrnc. 
74, Charlotte street, Fitztoy square, 
February 3rd. 
—— 
FINE ARTS. 
Gallery of Portraits. | Charles Knight. 
Tris part of the excellent ‘ Portrait Gallery’ con- 
tains Jeremy Taylor, Lavoisier, and Sydenham. 
Taylor's portrait is nicely engraved, by Holl; it isa 
face of great power and benignity, befitting a liberal 
and sincere churchman. Lavoisier is rather chalky 
in the engraving, indistinct, and a little rotten (as it 
is termed) in the work. There is a little of that 
self-complacency of expression which we are so ready 
to accuse our continental neighbours of exhibiting, 
but real benevolence and intellect. His fate was 
one of the worst and most gratuitous of the cruelties 
into which the revolutionists of France were hurried 
by oppression and ignorance. Sydenham’s portrait 
is not one of Scriven’s happiest works ; it is forcible, 
and the expression is good; but the execution is 
black and heavy, an unusual fault in the engraver's 
performances. The features of this great physician 
are eminently characteristic of the goodness and 
geniality of his nature. 
—_— 


TABLE TALE. 
FONTENELLE. 

The intimate society of the Hotel de Breteuil was 
eomposed at most of twenty Aabitués, for whom 
plates were daily laid out for supper, according to 
the custom of the times and the hospitality of this 
opulent and generous house. To give you a brief 
idea of it, it is sufficient to tell you that my uncle 
and aunt had, in Paris only, forty-four domestics. 
Monsieur Fontenelle came there to supper regularly 
on Thursdays. He was then forty-five years of age, 
but one would never have supposed him to be more 
than thirty-six. He was a pretty handsome man, 
five feet eight inches high, with an intelligent look. 
His countenance was open and eminently cheerful. 
He was the best formed man imaginable ; and, though 
he had acquired the habit of walking bent, all his 
motions were graceful and easy ; in a word, his per- 
sonal appearance was particularly courtly and ‘eet 
I WE. Fontenelle was benevolence an 
char ied ; he gave yearly a quarter of “ 
income to the curate of his parish for the poor, and 
I never heard him accused of egotism or insensibility. 
He related before me that ridiculous story of the 
asparagus with oil, but he named it as having hap- 

pened to a doctor of Sorbonne, and it was forty or 
fifty years afterwards, when Voltaire had the treachery 
ine it again, as if Fontenelle had, been its 
hero. How can they’accuse you of meni#¢-nensi- 


bility, my dear and good Fontenelle?” said my aunt 
one day tohim. Because I am.not yet dead,” re- 
plied he, smiling. He had the greatest confidence 
in strawberries, in consequence of having regularly 
had a fever every spring. He used to say, if I can 
reach the season of strawberries !—He had. the hap- 
piness to reach it ninety-nine times, and it is to the 
use of strawberries that he always attributed his 
longevity. — Memoirs of the Marchioness de Créquy. 


CICERO’S VILLA AT ARPINUM. 

The spot, embellished with all the ornaments of 
hills and valleys, and wood and waterfalls, was one 
of Cicero’s most. favourite retreats. When Atticus 
first visited it, he was so charmed that, instead of 
wondering as before that it was such a favourite resi- 
dence of his friend, he expressed his surprise that he 
ever retired elsewhere; declaring, at the same time, 
his contempt of the marble pavements, arched ceil- 
ings, and artificial canals of magnificent villas, com- 
pared with the tranquility and natural beauties of 
Arpinum. Cicero, indeed, appears at one time to 
have thought of the island, formed by the Fibrenus, 
as the place most suitable for the monument which 
he intended to raise to his beloved daughter Tullia. 
The situation of this villa was close to the spot where 
now stands the city of Sora, “The Liris,” says 
Eustace, “still bears its ancient name till it passes 
Sora, when it is called the Garigliano. The Fibrenus, 
still so called, falls into it a little below Sora, and 
continues to encircle the island in which Cicero lays 
the scene De Legibus. Arpinum, also, still retains 
its name. Modern travellers bear ample testimony 
to the scenery round Sora being such as fully justi- 
fied the fond partiality of Cicero and the admiration 
of Atticus.” “ Nothing,” says Mr Kelsall, “can be im- 
agined finer than the surrounding landscape. The 
deep azure of the sky, unvaried by a single cloud— 
Sora on a rock at the foot of the precipitous Appe- 
nines—both banks of the Garigliano covered with 
vineyards—the fragor aquarum alluded to by Atticus 
in the work De Legibus—the coolness, rapidity, and 
ultra-marine line of the Fibrenus—the noise of its 
eataracts—the rich turquoise colour of the Liris—the 
minor Appenines round Arpino, crowned with um- 
brageous oaks to their very summits—presenting 
scenery hardly to be equalled, certainly not to be sur- 
passed, even in Italy. The spot where Cicero’s villa 
stood, was, in the time of Middleton, possessed by a 


convent of monks, and was called the villa of St~ 


Dominic. It was built in the year 1030, from the 
fragments of the Arpine villa! 


“Art, Glory, Freedom, fail—but Nature still is fair.” 


Cicero always considered the citizens of Arpinum as 
under his particular protection and patronage; and 
it is pleasant to find, that its modern inhabitants still 
testify, in various ways, due veneration for their 
illustrious townsman. . Their theatre is called the 
Teatro Tulliano, of which a drop scene is painted 
with a bust of the orator; and even now, workmen 
are employed in building a new town hall, with 
niches, destined to receive statues of Marias and 
Cicero. —Dunlop’s History of Roman Literature. 


REASON WHY CATS ARE FOND OF CHILDREN'S CRADLES. 


A cat, which had been long remarked as one of the 
wildest of those which frequented a barn on the 
borders of a wood in Ayrshire—so wild indeed as to be 
seldom seen—was several times during a sharp frost 
observed, with no little surprise, to pass and repass 
into the adjacent farm-house, which it had not for 
some years been known either to enter or approach. 
It might have been inferred that it was compelled 
by ‘hunger, had not this been the best season for 
catching birds; but, in one of .its stealthy visits, it 
was very snugly coiled up beside a baby in the cradle, 
to"the no small horror of the mother, who imagined, 
in accordance with the popular prejudice, that it 
had come to suck away the baby’s breath. All we 
could say to pursuade her of the impossibility of the 
cat doing this was of no avail, and orders were im- 
mediately given to every servant on the’ farm to kill 
the poor cat wherever she could be found ; her cau- 
tion ood agility, however, ‘were long successful in 
saving her, and though the persecution she thus 


“extremely desirous to agree with. 


sexperienced rendered her, if possible, much wilder 


than before, yet she was not thereby deterred—not 
even after being wounded by a pitch-fork, and her 
leg lamed by throwing a hatchet at her—from pay- 
ing a daily visit to the baby in the cradle, because it 


was the warmest place within her ‘knowledge, and 
«next to food she considered warmth as indispensable 


to life. She persisted thus in venturing to the 
cradle till she was at length intercepted and killed. — 
Faculties of Birds. (Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge). A very interesting volume. 
ee 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. M. is informed (we wish we could insert his 
pleasant letter) that the back numbers of the Loxnpox 
Journat are to be procured at the office, in Pall Mall 
East or (by order) of any newsman. } j 

Our friend B. S. thinks that our perplexity about 
want ofroom, in connexion with the best possible 
legibility, would be settled by leaving out the leads; 
that is, bringing the lines closer together. But close- { 
ness of lines is one of the very things complained of | 
by eyes which do not readily catzh their commence- : 
ment. 6 { 

The Lonvon Jounnat does not go upon the plan 1 
mentioned by Berro. 

H. A. ina very flattering manner, informs us of i 
a surprising piece of intelligence ; to wit, that we do 
not edit our own paper ! 


! 
(“ Garth did not write his own Dispensary.”) * | 
f 


We can only say, that so far from being aware of the 

fact, we have been fancying ourselves writing every | 
week for the Journat, ever since it was set up,— 
Leading Articles, Weeks, Notes and Comments, &e. 
But perhaps we shall wake up from all this, and find 
we are somebody else. 

We should be glad to find ourselves side by side 
with A Reaper or tue Loxpon Journnat on the 
top of the coach he speaks of. : 

Our respects to Mr G. B., and he will have the 
goodness to look at the answer given this. day to 
Berro. 

We will consider what is so kindly mentioned by 
Oxe or ovr Warmest WELL-WIsHERs. 

We should be glad to insert the account of the 
‘ Village Priest,’ sent us by Pxitanruroros, but fear 
that some points of it might be thought unsuited to _ 
our unpolitical and uncontroversial paper. 

There is genuine poetical feeling in the ‘ Vision’ — 
of One or our Reapers; but it would generally — 
be looked upon as somewhat obscure ; and we could _ 
wish that the author would take a more hopeful sub- — 
ject. His letter respecting the ‘ Indicator’ and “Com- 
panion,’ shall be forwarded to the publisher. es 

We must try (modesty apart) if we cannot insert 
some passages from the letter of our cordial friend 
W. H. Meantime will he oblige us by stating what r 
was the éxact amount, or style, of the ‘repulse’he ji 
speaks of? for we cannot but think he misconceived it. i 


Latin versions so long as those sent by ‘ Juvents’ 


“would be complained of in a publication ae to f 
the Many. i. 
We do not remember having seen any Valentine 3 
signed E. a 
A.’s versions from Anacreon do him credits but tit 
there are so many others of a like merit and elegance ' 


"before the public, that their insertion would subject us 


to the remonstrance alluded to in our answer to 
Juvenis. 

Numerous poetical contributions must take our 
good will for our deed. 

Pritrose shall be noticed, and we hope to his 
satisfaction, in a week or two. 


We do not ap- 
prehend he will have much reason to be dissatisfied 
with us. All the parties concerned think as he does, 
with regard to the spirit of the matter. ‘ 
' 
———————————_—_=_=_=_ ; 
Lonvon: Published by H. Hoorsr, Pall Mall East, and 
supplied to Country Agents by C. Knicuz, Ludgate-street. . . 
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SUNDAY IN LONDON. 
{Tue Editor having been busy with a new poem 
which he is about to publish, intitled ‘ Captain Sword 
and Captain Pen,’ takes the liberty of substituting 
| for his usual leading article the following remarks 
| under the above title, which he wrote some time ago 
for the * Weekly True Sun,’ and which the proprie- 
tors of that paper (with the liberality that characte- 
" gises them in all their dealings) have kindly permitted 
_ him to reprint. They appeared when the newspaper 
in question was young, and had nothing of its pre- 
‘sent sale; so that they will be new to by far the 
greater part of our readers, ‘The rest will have the 
kindness to put up with"the repetition for the sake of 
their old acquaintance, the author. } 


4 is astonishing what a deal of good stuff, of some 
; sort or another, inherent or associated, there is in 
every possible thing that can be talked of; and how 
it will look forth out of the dullest windows of com- 
mon-place, if sympathy do but knock at the door. 
_. There is that house for instance, this very Sunday, 
_ No. 4 Ballycroft row, in the Smithy; did you ever 
gee such a house, so dull, so drearily insipid, so very 
-— gainy- bad-Sunday like? old, yet not so old as to be 
)  yenerable; poor, yet not enough so to be pitied ; the 
bricks black ; the place no thoroughfare; no chance 
of a hackney-coach going by; the maid-servant has 
just left the window, yawning. But now, see who is 
turning the corner, and comes up the row. Some 
eminent man, perhaps? Not he. He is eminent 
for nothing, except among five or six fellow-appren- 
tices, for being the best hand among them at turning 
|,  @button. But look how he eyes, all the way, the 
house we haye been speaking of—see how he bounds 
up the steps—with what a face, now cast down the 
: and now raised to the upper windows, he gives 
his humble yet impressive knock—and lo! now look 
at the maid-servant's face, as she darts her head out 
the window, and instantly draws it back again, ra- 
d nt with delight. It is Tom Hieks, who has come 
from Birmingham a week before she expected 
im. The door is opened almost as soon as the face 
_is seen; and now is there love and joy in that house, 
and consequently a grace in the street, and it looks 
quite a different place, at least in the eyes of the 
loving and the wise. 
This is our secret for making the dullest street in 
e metropolis, nay the squalidest and worst, put forth 
e flower of pleasantness (for the seeds of good 
“find strange corners to grow in, could people but cul- 
; them): and if our secret is not productive to 
‘ ly, it is no fault of ours: nay, for that mat- 
ter, it is none of theirs; but we pity them, and have 
reason to think ourselves richer. We happened to 
be ooky ad through some such forlorn-looking street 
3 with the late Mr Hazlitt, when we told him we had a 
fn a against the melancholy of such places ; and on 
q his asking what it was, and being informed, he ac- 
know] with a look between pleasure and sor- 
, that it was a true one. The secret came home 
him ; but he could have understood, though he 
not felt it. Faney two lovers, living in the same 
street, either of whom thinks it a delight to exist in 
_ the same spot, and is happy for the morning if one 


is given through the window-pane. It puts 
thoughts in possession of the highest and 
ee hee or ~earth, No “ milk-white 


though it is a very fitting accompaniment. The 
dullest street, the dullest room upon earth, is suf- 
ficient, and becomes a spot radiant beyond the dreams 
of princes. Think of George the Fourth in the 
midst of all the splendour of Windsor Castle, and 
then of this poor maid-servant, with her health, her 
youth, and her love, looking in the eyes of the man 
she is fond of, and hardly able to speak for gratitude 
and joy. We grant that there is no comparison, in 
one sense, between the two individuals, the poor old 
King, with his efforts at being fine and happy, and 
the poor young girl, with her black worsted stockings 
and leaping bosom, as happy as her heart can make 
her. But the contrast may serve to remind us that 
we may attribute happiness wrongly in fine places, 
and miss it erroneously in common ones, Windsor 
Castle is sufficient beauty to itself, and has poetical 
memories; but in the commonest street we see there 
may be the richest real joy. 

Love is not peculiar to London on Sundays: they 
have it even in Edinburgh, notwithstanding what a 
fair charmer in ¢ Tait’s Magazine’ tells us, with such 
a staid countenance, of the beatitudes of self-reflec- 
tion into which her countrymen retire on that day. 
Otherwise, out of love alone, we might render our 
dull-looking metropolitan Sabbath the brightest day 
in the week. And soit is, and in Edinburgh too, 
and all the Sabbath-day world over; for though, 
seriously speaking, we do not deny the existence of 
the tranquil and solitary contemplations just alluded 
to, yet assuredly they are as nothing compared to the 
thoughts connected with every-day matters; and 
love, fortunately, is an every-day matter, as well as 
money. Our Sunday streets look dull enough, 
Heaven knows, especially in the more trading parts 
of the metropolis. At the west end of the town, in 
Marylebone, and the squares, it looks no duller than 
it does on other days; and taking the spirit of the 
thing, there is no real Sunday among the rich. 
Their going to church is a lounge and a show ; their 
meals are the same as at other times; their evenings 
the same; there is no difference in the look of their 
houses outside, But in the city, the Strand, &c., 
the shutting-up of the shops gives an extreme aspect 
of dulness and melancholy to the streets. Those 
windows, full of gaiety, and colour, and bustle, being 
shut, the eyes of the houses seem put out. The 
clean clothes and comparatively staid demeanour of 
the passengers make no amends for the loss; for 
with the exception of special friends and visitors, 
lovers in particular, it is well understood in London 
that Sunday is really a dull day to most people. 
They have outlived the opinions which gave it an 
interest of a peculiar sort, and their notions of reli- 
gion have become either too utilitarian or too cheers 
ful to admire the old fashion of the day any longer. 
Rest, with insipidity, is its character in the morning, 
newspaper reading excepted: church is reckoned dull, 
perhaps attended out of mere habit “ and forthe sake 
of example,” or avoided from day to day, till non~ 
attendance becomes another habit: dinner under 
any circumstances is looked to with eagerness as the 
great relief; the day then brightens up with the 
help of an extra dish, pudding, or friend; and the 
visits of friends help to make the evening as lively as 
it well can be without the charm of business and 
money-taking, Should there be no visitors, the case 

is, senerally helnless, The man and wife yawn, or 


‘the aillie Poathin®. ts necessary to it. senrnoirotet. cut -+0-5 Mile bit of book is read. till 


the reader complains of “weak eyes,” or says that it 
is unaccountable how sleepy reading makes him, con- 
sidering he is so “fond” of it; bibs are pulled up 
about the gentleman's chin, and gowns admired by 
their fair wearers; and the patients lounge towards 
the window, to wonder whether it is fine, or is clear« 
ing up, or to look at the rain-drops, or see what Mrs 
Smith is doing over the way. The young gentlemen 
or ladies look at the Bible, or the calendar, or the 
army-list, or the last magazine, or their trinkets, 
and wonder whether Richard will come; and the 
little children are told not to sing. 

But the lovers ! 

These, however, we shall keep till the last, agree- 
ably to the demands of climax. 

But, stay a moment.— 

So tender, or rather, according to Mr Bentham’s 
philosophy, so “extra-regarding prudent,” and so 
“ felicity-maximising,” is our heart, that we fear we 
may have been thought a little hard, by those 
whom we have described’as uniting a sleepiness 
over their books with a profession of astonishment at 
their tendency, considering they are “so fond of 
books.” But mistake us not, dear non-readers who 
happen to be reading us, or who read a newspaper 
though you read little else. Nothing would we ever 
willingly say to the useless mortification of anybody, 
much less of those who love anything whatsoever, 
especially a newspaper; and all the fault we find 
with you is, for thinking it necessary to vindicate 
your reputation for sense and sympathy on one par- 
ticular score, when you might do it to better advan 
tage by regretting the want of the very fondness you 
lay claim to. For in claiming to be fond of books, 
when you are not, you show yourselves unaware of 
the self-knowledge which books help us to obtain ; 
whereas, if you boldly and candidly expressed your 
regret at not being fond sf them, you would show 
that you had an understanding so far superior to 
the very want of books, and far greater than that of 
the mechanical scholar, who knows the words in 
them, and nothing else. You would show that you 
knew what you wanted, and were aware of the plea- 
sures that you missed: and perhaps it would turn 
out, on inquiry, that you had only been indifferent 
to books in the gross, because you had not met with 
the sort of reading suitable to your turn of mind. 
Now, we are not bound to like books unsuitable to 
us, any more than a poet is bound to like law-books, 
or a lawyer the study of Arabic, or a musician any 
books but his own feelings; nor is anyone, more 
than the musician, bound to like books at all, pro~ 
vided he loves the things which books teach us to 
love, and is for sowing harmony and advancement 
around him, in tones of good-humour and encourage- 
ment, to the kindly dance of our planet, 

One of the pleasantest sights on a Sunday morn- 
ing in the metropolis—to us, of course, particularly 
so—but justly also to all well-disposed and f sane 
Christians—is the numerous shops ex! 
papers for sale—the placards of our pena 
brethren, blue, yellow, and white, yociferous with 
large types, and calling the passenger's attention to 
Parliamentary investigations, monstrous 
horrible murders, noble philanthropies, and the hu- 
manities of books, theatres, and the fine arts. Justly 
did the divine heart, who suffered his disciples to 
pluck the ears of corn, and would have the sheen. 
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disconnect the day of worship with! works of ‘neees- 
sity and mercy; and what so necessary for the poor, 
the especial objects of his regard, as~a- knowledge#of 
what can be done for them? what so merciful as 
to help them to supply their wants both of body and 
mind? Leavirig; this more serious«part of /theesub- . 
ject (which, however, is+not inharmoniously mixed | 
up with our lighter matters forthe greatest gravity ; 
and thejmest..willing. cheerfulness have-but oneob- 
ject), we pass by the other open ‘or peeping shops 
(such as the pastry-cooks’ who keep up the supply of. 
indigestion, and the apothecary’s who is conveniently 
ready against the consequences), and stop a mo- 


ment atyour~friend the barber's; who provides: a 


newspaper for his waiting customers; as men of his 

trade formerly provided a tute ora guitar. Tie so- 

Jaee-is-not-so elegant. There must have-beensome- 

thing very peculiar and ‘superior; to the-oecasion,: in : 
the sound of a guitar in-a: barber's shop—of “ Beauty 

retire,” ‘gracefully played into'the face of a» long-vis- . 
aged/old geatlemaneunder the:soap-suds ; or, 


“Since first, I saw your face I resolved. 

_... ,To honour and renown you;” 
or, 

‘ “Tn this pleasant place’retired ;” 
or, 

: “ Come if you dare ;”" 
just as the operator's fingers were approaching the, 
patient’s nose. The newspaper, however, though not 
so choice, or furnishing opportunities to the poor 
polite to show the selectness.and segregation of their 
accomplishments, shows a higher refinement on the 

part of the-poor in general, or the many; not to men- 
tian ythat the more knowing reader may find ample 
oceasion of showing what he. knows; and may, pete 
in another strain, they song of “ Beauty, retire,” 
some. fair partisan:on the pension-list,.or “ Come, - 
you, dare,” to. the tax-gatherer, or. the. tithesman. 
But swe must be moying onward. 

Theresis.the bell going for chureh.,. Forth’ come: 
Mrs.and.. Miss As then: the Mr Bis, in» their: new: 
brown. coats -and ,staid (gloves; then: Mr, Mrs, and: 
the, Miss.C’s, in a svorld.of new bonnets and ribbons. 
Oh, ho! young: Mr» D, from» over: the, way, joins: 
them, and:is,permitted to walk with: Miss C by her-. 
self; so:the, thing is»certain.. Sée! she explains toy 
hime that she~has forgotten. her prayer-book— by. 
aceidént ;- and hey joyfully, shows. her his: own; 
which means, that, he means to read the Collect with) 
herout of, the same%book; which makes “her blush) 
and smile,,and attempt to,look . gratefully indifferent,, 
whichis impossible; so. she does not. much’ endea-, 
vourvit), and. they, are both as, happy as. if the chureh 
were made of tarts and cheesecakes. Weare passing: 
the chtureh:now, so, we see, no more of them. But 
there is: the beadle,- in his laced -hat, taking.the apple 
fromthe, charity,boy, and looking very. angry, for 
it:is-not‘a good. one; .and there come the, E's, quar~ 
relling up to the.churcb-door about which walks the 
heayiest; and: F, making, his (sisters laugh before- 
hand, at the way in which the, clerk opens his mouth); 
andG, who-hates:the parson; and {the. parson, who 
hates.G; and: H; I, J,.K, and L, who are indifferent 
about. the» matter; and, are thinking of their dinner, 
boots, neckeloths, and. next day; and, not to, go 
throughithe whole.alphabet, here is, M, dashing: up in 
his)carriagey which:the coachman, is to keep for him, 
tilli;he’ has, *walked humbly, with: his God,’ and. is 
ready to strut forth again. ~ 

~ In childhood ‘the church bells used to make us 
melancholy. They have not that effect now. The 
reason we take to be, that they sounded ‘tos then 
from the remote regions of the whole world ‘out of 
doors, ‘and ‘of all the untried “hopes and fears and 
destinies. which they contained. We have® sitice 
known them more familiarly, and’ our=regard'is 
greater and even more serious, en 
cheerfulness, and’ is not at all’ 


Tlie Catholie countries’ bells are ringing  atoall 
seasons, not always tothe comfort of those who-hear» 
themy but-the customhas associated them in our 
minds with sunshine and good-nature. We also like 
them on account of their frequency in colleges. 
Finally, they remind us of weddings and other 
holidays; and thereds one particular, little jingle in 
some: ofthem,. which! brings to oun memory» the 
walking to. church bythe side of a parent; andsis« 
very dear to us. 

[To be concluded in the. body of our Jounnat next 
week, not as the leading article. ] 


—_—— 


ORIGIN OF THH BALLAD OF 
‘EDWIN AND EMMA.’ 


To the Editor of the London Journal. 
February 19, 1835. 

Sirx,—In addition to the account given in this week’s 
Loxvow Journat, I beg to inclose you a copy of the 
register of ‘the burials of the true lovers, celebrated 
under the names of Edwin aud Emma. I am sorry 
for several reasons that there is xo date to the letter 
from the curate of Bowes to Mr C, at Martick. The 
following copy of the register was extracted by my- 
self from the parish boek of registers. The story as 
detailed in the letter I have heard often; and many, 
a time and oft’ have I, in boyhood’s happy time, 
played’ on the tomb under which lie the remains.of 
that fond pair. They were buried at the west-end of 
the church, near the wall. Deeply is it to be regretted 
that no memorial has been raised to mark the spot, 
and perpetuate an instance of true yet fatal love. 
Such a project was entertained ‘some years ago, but 
has now, I fear, been quite lost sight of. 


COPY OF , REGISTER. 

“ Rodger Wrightson Jun..and Martha Railton both 
of Bowes, Buried in one grave ; He died ina Fever, 
and-upon tolling his passing Bell, She.cry’d out, My: 
heart is broke, and in.a..Few.hours expired, purely 
as supposed thro love, March. 15th)1714-5. 


“ Aged about 20 years each.” 
I remain yours, obediently, 
Temples Fi, 
—— 


THE CONCERT TICKET. 
A. FRAGMENT. 

“ How fortunate this is! We never should: have 
gone to pay. Now pray don’t forget yourjkind pros, 
mise ;” and rising, the lady hastened to her daughters 
to. communicate the glad tidings. George Eldridge, 
had evidently risen in her estimation; and.in. due 
time the young ladies were as forward. as “mamma” 
in evincing their respect for an amiable young man, 
who could get “ orders.” 


Now this is extremely odd, thought:George’ If 
Mrs Dynevor was not. glad ‘of :my offer, she would 
not have expressed so much satisfaction; and if'so 
anxious for the theatre, why not pay ?—that is curi~ 
ous, for she-is very generous! This was indeed a 
mystery to a young.man, recently involved in London. 
George had been,bred in the country, and trained.in 
thorough, gentlemanly . ideas. of . independence : and 
liberality; and his first impulse was to.afford.support 
tothe arts through which, he sought -entertainments 
« This is notlike her, to evade.a payment the loss.of 
which must fall.on someone)! ” 

These. last: words, George, in| the heat of his:re- 
flection, seems. to. have. uttered :aloud, and) they,at- 
tracted. the attention of:an old \gentleman:who, had 
been. sitting, as elderly, men are, wont, to: do,. very 
quiet: and attentive, in the back ground. George 
saw. he Sri Wiit to:speak,. and out he did speak, 
sure enoughs. . 

. “Amy Lnot vight.(he.said) in» believing that you 
aresunprised at» finding Mrs Dynevor anxious ‘to 
avoid, the-expense:of an intellectual gratification?” 

' George assented; and the speaker continued./ Tt 
does seem strange that a lady, whom: we: all know to 
be hospitable, kind-hearted, and’ beneficent, should 
act-in a manner that could only-be ex peetéd from the 
poory or the poorly-minded/ But yets) I’ fear you 
‘will fitd it/t00 universal an ides, that as little spon 


sible should be paid for what are considered amuse- 
ments: and, “perhaps, the cause of this apparent 
meanness liés in supposing that intellectual or other 
[external] gratification is mere amusement. But 
you will not listen tomy prosing over causes! « It is 
very;rareeto meetawith any who.expend their money 


as»a principle , of ypublideacknowledgment to private . 


endeavour to attain perfettion either in artor science, 
If an exhibitidn is advertised of the striving talent 
of our artists, or a book, the produce of the research 
of half a Jife,—-what is the dominant feeling in so- 
ciety? Is it by the sacrifice of a trifling amount by 
all who choose to avail themselves of the exertions of 
others to repay the toil expended in the one or the 
other case? Dowwe find galleries crowded by some+ 
thing like a generous feeling towards the abilities 
there displayed,—or, on the other hand, do we ever 
hear of an elaborate»work on science: being purchased 
from motives of respect to. its: author—or rather, to) 
the merits of the book? That society does here and, 
there boast. such feeling, there. is no doubt; butyitis, 
any exception toa rule. I am sorry to believe.that 
our first:propensity is to avail ourselves of every good 
thing, without, reference to those .to;whom we.aresin= 
debted ; and to deem that we repay them amply with) 
our praise. The modest thought! How horrified, 
these people would. be were they offered the ‘ gift’ of, 
the King's bounty at Easter, or ‘ free admission’ to, 
a feast, at the Freemanson’s Tavern,, or proffered) 
‘ tickets’ for coals and potatoes, as.a charitable dona= 
tion, at Christmas! But, it may be fairly asked,) 
where lies the difference between accepting these free: 
gifts, and crawling for gratis admissions. Do talents 

lémand less culture than a potato, or does fuel lie. 
deeper in the bowels of the earth than genius in its’ 
‘hidden cells?’ But, perhaps, this is trifling. In 
plain: language, does the public suppose that the gra- 
tification they receive so readily, is equally cheap to 
others as to themselves? They who have seen talent 
devoting youth, rest, recreation, —nay, even'the ne- 
cessaries of ‘life, and I may almost add, the affections’ 
of the heart, to the creation of those powers, whose’ 
apparent ease is the effect of the toil of years, can 
never deal so niggard-like by their possessors. 

“Tt is not necessary for me to name to you the 
class in life which is the more obnoxious to the re- 
proach of thoughtless indifference on this point; for 
want of’ refléction is the great cause of the evil, and’ 
this Tam happy to think; for there can be no greater 
meanness on the face of the earth than that which 


grudges to intellect, feeling, and industry, their due’ 


reward. 

“ My opinion on this subject took its rise from 
rather a melancholy incident, which I will relate.”” 

Will he never cease?” thought George; “anda 
dance commencing, too!” So, drinking in at one 
ear the blandishments of the waltz, he lent an ungra- 
cious moiety of the other to the old man, 

“Some years ago, when"I, as you may be now, was 
a zealous knight in the service of the ladies, un petit 
courier des dames, I was intimately acquainted with 
a professional man—a leader in his art, 
Many” years he had ‘laboured, to my knowledge, 
for proficiency, before he appeared before the public, 
and then expecting only a modest requital for his 
toil. His was ‘the labour we delight in,’ therefore 
he was not exorbitant in his wishes; but, for the 
pleasure he found himself capable of inspiring, he 
was intitled at least to some return. How he suc- 
ceeded, however, I never knew till the following 
event took’ place. He announced a concert. His 
abilities were well known, though his name was not 
fashionable; and my friends, aware that I was ac- 
quainted with him, importuned me to procure free 
tickets. I wrote for them; they were forwarded, 
and on the appointed day we attended. Never did 
the talents of my friend shine to greater advantage 
than on that day, and seldom have I seen a more 
humerous or more gratified audience. Well, sir Zs 
fn the course of a few days, glad in heart at his sue- 


cess, I hastened to the house of ——, to congratulate 


him. A sad revulsion, however, came Over me, 
when T observed an unwonted gloom over “that 
cheerful dwelling. All—wife, children, and Servants, 


were downcast,—thé musician ‘excepted : his. genius, 


music. 


,- 
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-Psuppose, upheld him. The’cause was this,as I dis- 
covered, when he checked with a smile’ the gratula- 
‘tions’ I was offering him on his supposed’ gains :—He 
vhad been struggling,’ he said, for years to keep 
i ‘his footing in England, but the «struggle went 
~against him. It ‘was ‘not that it was toilsome— 
‘toil he’did not’ fear ; ‘but the fight was not fair,—the 
abour ‘was ‘not clean. ‘This concert he had given 
4as‘d last ‘trial —* And you succeeded?’ I cried. ‘The 
room was full—but it was with free admissions,’ he 
‘quietly replied. “You may believe, sir, I wished 
smyself anywhere else than where I was, sitting op- 
| “posite the man whom I felt that’ I had been a party 
Gn injuring ; ‘though no such thought, I do believe, 
‘entered his mind. He continued, ‘I am now on 
“the eve of departure for another country—where, an 
4nward voice ‘tells’ me, better fortune will’ be my 
‘mead.’ Arid it was true: everything was preparing 
for removal. “Those walls, witnesses of so much 
‘happiness—happiness “which evidently had had its 
‘source alone in the riches of ‘the heart and mind of 
“their ‘master—walls, which had resounded’ with so 
much that was “kind, hospitable, brilliant, and har- 


_ monious,—-were now being despoiled of ‘their taste- _ 


ful “decorations; and «everything © threatened © that 

“the man ‘whose | kind \beart»atid great» genius had 

thallowed the spot, was now dreaming of other lands.” 

« By Jove ! that was) well danced!” cried George 

‘ldridge, as, ‘springing from his'seat, he ran off to 
‘compliment the object of:his admiration. 

‘ “The old gentleman smiled to find he had been 


__‘storying to unlistening ears. It was not the first 
‘time. 


Ww. R. 


~ **2* We doubt whether the complaint of our re- 
speeted Correspondent is in this instance well founded. 
Music is a luxury, not a necessity: at least it is so 
- “thought ; it goes, at all-events, upon the’ principle 
@ of attraction, and if it cannot attract money out of 
pockets, as well as a cheaper attention, we know 
‘not that amoral ground of complaint lies against 

e non-payers. The desideratum is to refine 

eir tastes; and this consummation, indeed, such 
inal as the present may help to bring 
_ about, by. showing how worthy of all acknowledg- 
‘ment the labours of the accomplished are held to be by 
‘liberal minds. We confess we have never thought 
“the readiness to accept, or tolbeg, orders, a very 
Miandsome or considerate thing on the part of peo- 
4 ple who can dffotd to. pay for them. We ‘should be 
. ashamed, for instance, to avail ourselves of orders 
furnished by a good actor or musician in no very 
- flourishing circumstances, and then go and lay out 
‘the value Of them ia tarts, or a trinket, or any other 
superfluity. 


; 
AMBIGUOUS PROPHETS, 
~ Thomas Learmouth, otherwise:called the Wthymer, 
‘a native of Ercheldoune in the Merse, is reported to 
“have lived ‘during the reign of Alexander III. He 
“owas famous for his predictions of future'events. "On 
- the day .of Alexander's’ death, : the Earljof ‘March 
casked. him, ~whether -anything extraordinary would 
happen next day? “ To-morrow,” answered Thomas, 
will be heard the most vehementiwind that was ever 
known in Scotland.” When thenewsoftheKing’sdeath 
; ived, “ that, said Thomas, “ was the wind ofawhich 
‘Ispake.” Fordun relates this story as a proof of 
his prophetic spirit. There is still a better 
d of Apollonius Tyanaeus by Philostratus, Lib, 
¢. 43. An eclipse happened at Rome in ‘the 
: me the Emperor Nero, at the same time 
was a violent thunder storm! Appolonius, 
to heaven, said, « “erras Ti weya 


soto on Sey 


ine. «something. great of] extra- 
to pass, and will not.” No-one 


‘the fasting of Jesus. 


BIRTH-DAYS AND OTHER ANNIVERSARIES. 


‘Mancu 4. ‘Ash- Wednesday, the first day of Lent,— 


a season so called from the Saxon Lenten or Lengthen- 


‘tide ; that is the lengthening of day-light. — ‘The ob- 


servance of abstinence at this season is a memorial of 
It is little retained except 
among Catholics, and it is very much qualified with 


‘them. ‘ Brand quotes an amusing clause concerning 
‘it from one of the Roman Casuists; namely, 
‘that “beggars which are ready to affamish for want, 
“may eat what they can get.” 


Ash- Wednesday is so called from the custom for- 
merly prevailing of blessing ashes on this day, and 
signing the people’s foreheads with them at church, 
in-token of the) “ dust» and ashes ”..nature of man. 
The.ashes | were those at Henini conse- 
crated ‘on! Palm-Sunday. 

Ash-Wednesday ‘is: no. longer: anything with “us 


-but.a name; and Lent:means little but a season: in 


which people eat too much fish and egg-sauceyand 
go to the theatres in black to.hear-oratorios. 


Same day, 1650 (aceording to Chalmers :—Gorton 


“says, 1652). . At, Worcester, the son of an‘attorney, 


Joba Lord Somers,..a celebrated lawyer and ‘states- 


‘man, one of. the leaders of the Revolutioniof 1688, 
and a man of great taste in literature,—the patron of 
Addison and. Steele,.aud promoter of the fame of 


Milton. / He .appears,to have been a genuine lover 
of freedom; but. to have shown, in advancing its 
interests, something of the superfluous subtlety ofa 
legal breeding, which.subjected. him, .among»other 
charges, tothat of eurrying too:much favour with the 
King (William I11), for the sake of maintaining the 
Whigs in. power. An. unfavourable. view of ‘this 
conduct»would trace it to an» aristocratieal> leaven in 
-his. own. nature ; .2 favourable one, ‘to ‘his’ ulterior 
considerations of what was best for all. “His taste in 


literature would argue’ for the: ‘latter conclusion. Of 


the former, an-anecdote of him: in his: youth might 
be regarded by some +as'a prognostic. ‘As it is an 
amusing one, and shows his father in.a light of 
homely joviality, we here repeat it. The name of 
the landlord gives it an additional zest in these days, 
though the old gentleman would have hazarded no 
such brusquerie to its present bearer. It is curious, 
by the way, that the’name of Cobbett is always 
‘found:in connexion with Anti-Toryism. ‘Tt was that 
‘of one of the Republican colonels in Cromwell’s time. 
Old Mr Somers (the biographers tell us) used to 
‘frequent the taverns in London, and in his way from 
“Worcester'was wont to leave his horse at the George 
at Acton; where he ofter’ made mention of the hope- 
ful son‘ he’ had ‘at’ the Temple. Cobbet, who kept 
the inn, hearing him ‘enlarge so much in’ praise of 
‘his son, to compliment the old gentleman, cried, 
“Why wont you let us see “him, sir?” "The father, 
‘to oblige his merry landlord, desiréd the young gen- 
tleman to'accompany him so far on his way home; 
‘arid’ being” come ‘to* the’ George, took his laridlord 
aside, ‘and’ said “ I have® brought him, Cobbet, but 
you'must*not talk tod hint as you do to me; he will 
not stiffer'such fellows as you in his company.” 


— 6, 1474, ‘At Arezzo,.in Tuscany, of.a noble 
‘family, “Michael Angelo Buonarroti, whom the 
Tovers Of energy in its visible aspect think the 
greatest artist that ever lived. Ariosto (in not one of 
‘his happiest-compliments) punning upon his name, 
calls him 


Michel, pit. che mortal, Angiol ,divino,— 
Michael, the more than man,.Angel divine; 


‘and pursuing the allusion, it may be said that there 
is*much of the same difference between” him and 
Raphael, ‘as there“is' between their namesakes, the 
‘warlike archangel Michael, in‘ Paradise Lost,’ and 
Raphael, “the affable archangel.” “But we must 
own it appears'to us, that Raphael, bya little ex- 
aggeration; could: have done all that’ Michael‘ Angelo 
did; whereas Michael Angelo-could ‘not have com- 
posed ‘himself ‘into the ‘tranquil perfection’ of Ra- 
phael. Raphael's Gods and Sybils are as truly grand 
‘as'those of Buonarroti ; while the latter; out of an ‘in- 


‘stinct of inferiorityin intellectual and moral grandeur, 
*eould not help ekeing out the power of his with some- 
‘thing ofa convulsive strength,—an ostentation of mus- 
‘clesand attitudes. His Jupiter was a Mars intellectual- 
‘ized. ‘Raphael's was.always Jupiter himself, needing 
‘nothing more, and including the strength of beauty 
‘with that of majesty ; as true’ moral grandeur does 
in nature. ‘Michael Angelo was great in sculpture 
‘aswell as painting, and was the chief builder of ‘the 
“magnificent church of St Peter. He also wrote a 
number of sonnets; partaking of the austere character 
of his genius. “He'was short in stature, but of ener- 
getic and venerable aspect ; though 'Forrigiano, the 
sculptor, in a fit of passion, when they were at school 
together, broke the bridge of his nose’ with-a’ blow of 
his little violent fist, and left it flattened for life ; “as 
‘may be seen in the busts of him. ' 

Same day, 1482. At Florence, ofa ‘nbtlg finiy, 
‘Francesco Guicciardini, an excellent “statesman and 
historian, diffuse in his narratives, but sagacious, and 
a lover Of truth, We regret we can only § of 
him from the judgments of others, never ha i 
his history. Like most of the great men of Italy; he 


also wrote verses, 
— 


TO THE FALSE ONE. 


Their perfume gone, 
"Take these again ; for to the noble mind 
‘Rich gifts wax poor, when givers prove unkind.” 
'Taxy backe thy gyfte—'tis deare no more 
Sithe false have prov’d the wordes I trusted, | 
Dimme are its gemmes; soe bryghte before, 
Each lynke'by, Treach’rie’s breathe is rusted." 


Firme are those lynkes of purest golde 
_(Too firm to bee a trifler’s tokenne) 
_. Stille with unshakenne strengthe they holde— 
They are not—like thy false vowe—brokenne ! } 


"Thou should’st have given a rosie chaine — 
Of buddes that fade as ev'ning closes, 

“ ‘And even thenne too welle I weane, 

Thy hearte had chang’d, before thy roses. 


Thenne.as each perfumed leafe and flowre 
OF its fraile linkes*had dropt awaye, 

I might have counted houre by houre 
The progresse of thy love's decaye. 


M.S. Ro 


— 


ROMANCE OF REAL ‘LIFE. 


‘LX.—A HUMAN WILD BEAST APPARENTLY TAMED. ~ 


[From a curious piece of German autobiography 
just published, intitled ‘Heinrich Stilling.’~ The 
author was a friend of ‘Goethe’s. We ‘do not 
take for granted, as he does, the thorough eonver- 
sion of the unhappy, and most probably wretchédly 
‘educated, subject of the present “story; “but “the 
‘man," like other human beings, ‘has'agerm of good- 
ness in~him, ‘arid ‘the contrast of’ his “poor wife's 
“patience and kiridness is affecting. ] : 


During supper, in the evening, Gléckner related 
.a very remarkable tale regarding his brother-in-law, 
Freymuth, which was to the following effect :— 
‘Madame Freymuth was Gléckner's wife's sister, 
and of one mind with her concerning religion ;* the 
two sisters therefore came frequently together, with 
other friends, on the Sunday afternoon; they then 
recapitulated the morning’s sermon, read in the 
bible, and sang hymns. Freymuth could not bear 
this at all; he was an arch enemy to such things, 
yet, notwithstanding, he went diligently to church 
and sacrament, but that was all; horrible oaths, 
drinking, gaming, .licentious conversation, and 
fighting, were his most gratifying amusements, in 
which he passed -his time, after his “business was 
finished. When he came home in the. evening, and 
found his wife reading the bible, 2s r some ‘other 
edifying“ book, “he began “to” swear in 
Spinner ‘arid to say to her, “Thou canting pictistie 
D—, knowest thou not, that T will not have thee 
read?” “He then seizéd “her ‘by the ‘hair, <n 
her about upon the ground, and beat’ her, 
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blood gushed from her nose and mouth; however, 
she did not say a word, but when he left off, she 
embraced his knees, and besought him with many 
tears, to be converted and change his course of 
life; he then kicked her away from him with his 
feet, and said, “That I will not, thou wretch! I 
will be no hypocrite, like thee.” He treated her 
in the same manner, when he knew that she had 
been in company with other pious people. In this 
way he had acted ever since his wife had been of 
different sentiments to himself. But now, only 
within the last few days, Freymuth had become 
intirely changed, and that in the following man- 
ner — 

| Freymuth took his departure for the fair at 
Frankfort. During this time, his wife was intirely 
at liberty to live as she pleased; she not only went 
to visit other friends, but also oceasionally invited 
a considerable number of them to her house ; this 
she did, also, last Easter fair. Once, when many 
of them were assembled in Freymuth’s house, on a 
Sunday evening, and were reading, praying, and 
singing together, it pleased the mob not to suffer 
this; they came, and, first of all, broke all the 
windows within their reach, and, as the house door 
was fastened, they burst it open with a strong pole. 
The company in the parlour were alarmed and 
terrified, and everyone sought to hide himself jas 
well as he could. Madame Freymuth alone re- 
mained, and, on hearing the house door broken 
open, she stepped out with a light in her hand. 
Several of the mob had already burst in, whom she 
met in the hall. She smiled at the people, and 
said, good humouredly, “ Neighbours! what is it you 
‘want ?” immediately they were as though they had 
received a beating ; they looked at each other, were 
ashamed, and went quietly home again. The next 
morning Madame Freymuth sent for the glazier and 
carpenter, in order to restore everything to its 
proper state; this was done, and scarcely was all 
finished, when her husband returned from the fair. 

“ He immediately observed the new windows, and 
therefore asked his wife how that had happened? 
She told him the pure truth circumstantially, and 
concealed nothing from him, but sighed, at the 
same time, in her mind, to God for assistance ; for 
she believed nothing else but that she would be 
dreadfully beaten. Freymuth, however, did not 
think of that, but was mad at the outrage of the 
mob. His intention was to take cruel revenge 
upon the villains, as he called them; he, therefore, 
commanded his wife, with threats, to tell him who 
they were that had committed the outrage, for she 
had seen and recognized them. 

| “Yes, dear husband!” said she, “I will tell 
thee; but I know a still greater sinner than they 
all together ; for there was one who, for the very 
same reason, beat me most dreadfully.” 

; Freymuth did not understand this as it was 
meant; he flew into a passion, beat upon _ his 
breast, and roared out, ‘*May the D— fetch 
him and thee too, if thou dost not this moment 
tell me who it was,”—“ Yes,” answered Madame 
Freymuth, “TI will tell thee; revenge thyself upon 
him as much as thou wilt; thou art the man that 
did it, and art, therefore, worse than the people who 
only broke the windows.” Freymuth was mute, and 
as if struck by lightning ; he was silent awhile; at 
Jength he began, * God in heaven, thou art in the 
right! I have certainly been a real villain! Iam 
wishing to revenge myself on people who are better 
than I! Yes, wife! I am the most wicked wretch 
upon earth! He jumped up, ran up stairs to his 
bed-room, lay there three days and three nights, 
flat upon the ground, ate nothing, and only occa- 
sionally took something to drink. His wife kept 
him company as much as she could, and helped 
him in prayer, that he might obtain fayour with 
God, through the Redeemer. 

‘Qn the morning of the fourth day, he rose with 
his mind at ease, praised God, and said, “I am 
now assured that my grievous sins are forg 
me!” From that moment he has been quite 


aces another man, as humble as he was proud before, 


as meek as he had been previously wrathful and 
daring, and as heartily pious as he had before been 
impious. 

This man would have been a subject for my 
friend, Lavater. The expression of his countenance 
was the maddest and wildest in the world; it 
needed only a single passion, for instance, anger, 
to be excited, and the animal spirits required only 
to extend every muscle of his face, and he would 
have appeared raging mad. But now he is like a 
lion turned into a lamb. Peace and serenity are 
impressed upon every muscle of his countenance, 
and this gives him an aspect as pious as it was pre- 
viously brutal. 

—— 


FOOD. 

[Tue following article, translated from “a local work 
on ‘ Boulogne sur Mer,’ applies particularly to the 
edible productions of that place; but it bears a 
general interest; for who is not interested in eating 
and drinking? And the French are considered to 
have advanced a step before us in the chymical analysis 
of nutritive substances. ] 

Tue animal productions that serve the purpose of 
nutrition are the muscles, membranes, and all the 
tissues of the ox, the sheep, the pig, the hare, the 
rabbit, poultry, wild fowl, and a great varicty of 
fish ; both sea and fresh-water fish; together with 
shell-fish and crustacea. In each of these substances 
reside certain principles which concur with remark- 
able energy in the formation of chyle, and the quick 
reparation of all the powers: — these are gelatine, 
Jibrine, albumine, and ozmazome ; but these nutritive 
principles do not always exist in the same propor- 
tions. They vary according to the age and species 
of the animal. Gelatine abounds in young animals; 
in adult animals, fibrine predominates. Albumine is 
found, more or less, in all. Ozmazome is searcely 
present at all, in the calf and pullet; but in the ox, 
and other full-grown animals, it is very abundant. 
It is to this substance that broth owes its colour, its 
aromatic odour, and agreeable flavour. 


In examining their mode of action on the animal 
economy, it will not be difficult to distinguish the 
cases in which one or the other of these substances 
should be perferably employed. 

Gelatine is obtained by a decoction in water of all 
the soft parts of animals; but particularly the skin, 
the tendons, membranes, and glands. The bones, also, 
being pulverised, furnish a great quantity. It does 
not digest as easily as is commonly believed. ‘This 
mistaken notion causes it to be lavished on the con- 
valescent, and generally on those whose failing 
strength is the result of a bad state of the organs of 
digestion. It is very nourishing, but too relaxing. 
When fit does digest, it speedily produces an em- 
bonpoint, the character of which is, the paleness and 
softness of the flesh. Gelatine is never strictly pro- 
per, unless all the animal functions are in a healthy 
state, and in cases where a meagre state of body is 
not the result of any derangement of the stomach. 
For temperaments inZwhich the white fluids predo- 
minate, its relaxing properties should be corrected by 
aromatics ‘or some other stimulant, such as wine, 
spices, &c.—the mode of action is then totally differ- 
ent, and it becomes essentially tonie and strength- 
ening. 

Fibrine constitutes more particularly the flesh of 
animals; it is generally easy of digestion. It fur- 
nishes a large proportion of chyle, and leaves little or 
no residuum; it enriches the constitution by increas- 
ing the size and strength of all the tissues, quickens 
the sensibility, and gives energy and activity to all the 
functions. But to obtain these results, it is necessary 
that the fibrine should be united with osmazome s 
otherwise, its effects will be nearly the same as those 
of all the white parts of animals. 

* Albumine, of which the white of an egg is wholly 
formed, and the greater part of the yolk, is coagulated 
and hardened by heat to a degree that resists all 
efforts of digestion. Its nutritive properties, ana- 
lagous to those of milk, are not to be relied on, un- 
less when it is employed in a half-liquid state, whee 
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ther alone, or combined with other animal sub- 
stances,—then it is easily digested and assimilated. 

Ozmazome is obtained by the washing in cold 
water of any brown flesh: an extract is made of it, 
which is not nutritive, but which acts on the vital 
(propriétés) properties in a manner eminently stimu- 
lating, it penctrates the whole system of circulation 
excites the power of assimilation, and determines the 
chyliferous vessels to appropriate to themselves a 
greater proportion of the nutritious principles. 
Now, it will be readily conceived that; the flesh of 
adult animals, containing at once jibrine and gelatine, 
the properties of which are advantageously modified 
by ozmazome, would be the food best adapted for 
lymphatic constitutions, where there is a disposition 
to scrophula, and in all cases where the organs 
require stimulus ; but, for the same reasons, it should 
be taken very moderately by those who are inclined to 
plethora, to active hemorrhages, or other accute 
affections.” It would be particularly injurious to 
nervous temperaments, and wherever there is any 
irritation of the organs of sensibility, unless tem- 
pered by a mixture of vegetable food. 

What we have said of the flesh of animals applies 
equally well to poultry. Domestic fowl have white 
flesh, similar in its effects to that of young quadrupedss 
whereas wild fowl and game in general have brown 
flesh, more resembling that of adult quadrupeds, 

Fish do not, like birds and quadrupeds, contain 
the principle which stimulates the digestion; they 
contain, however, a large proportion of nutriment, 
the absorption of which is more or less easy in differ- 
ent individuals. There are, indeed, persons who can 
only eat particular kinds of fish; and others to 
whom it is altogether injurious, and in whom it ex- 
cites an ardent thirst. ‘The immediate action of fish 
on the animal economy, is not direct, like that 
manifestly produced by any aliment in which osma- 
zome predominates ; neither are the fluids and solids 
renewed, as by gelatine or fibrine; but in a manner 
much more calm. ‘To this property, may, ina great 
measure, be referred the constitution of our seamen 3 
it is also to the mild and tranquil digestion of this 
food that we may attribute the uniformity of their 
actions and habits, 

Some authors have written that fish produce obsti- 
nate cutaneous affections, ulcers, adynamic fevers, 
and scurvy. We think that there has not been suffi- 
cient distinction made here between the salt and 
smoked fish, and the fresh. Sharp seasonings may 
affect the skin and the vital fluids; we have often 
observed these effects; but scorbutic diseases, and 
cutaneous affections, in general, are extremely rare 
among our seamen; whence we conclude that fish 
is a wholesome food, proper in all cases not requir= 
ing a stimulating diet. 

) The most common shell-fish ‘in Boulogne, used as 
food, are oysters, les peignes, and muscles. Oysters 
are easy of digestion, and may agree with weak ste- 
machs; but they are rather relaxing. Robust persons 
eat considerable quantities of them without incon 
venience, their relaxing properties tending to correct 
the effects of too nourishing a diet. Les peignes, 
analogous to oysters in texture, are far from being as 
easy of digestion ; and, though boiled with aromatics 
and other provocations, are proper only for persons 
of very strong digestion. In all other cases, they’are 
not only improper (contraire) but positively injurious. 


Muscles, from their abundance on the rocks bathed 
by the sea on the coast of Boulogne furnish a com. 
mon article of food, and are a most important resource 
for the poor. Mucous as oysters, they act in the 
same manner on the animal economy ; but they are 
justly mistrusted, because it sometimes happens that 
they produce serious indigestions, attended with vio- 
lent pains in the head and stomach, difficulty of 
breathing, puffing of the face, and a red, sharp, and 
stinging eruption over the whole body ; momentary 
coryza, and sometimes convulsions. It is remarkable 
that these effects do not depend upon the quantity 
eaten. For example: several persons will make a 
plentiful repast on muscles, and not be at all ineom- 
moded ; one of the party will eat but two or three, 
and, a short time after, will experience the effects we 
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have described ; on another occasion, perhaps, all the 
party will be affected, more or less, in a similar 
manner, What can we conclude from this irregu- 
larity, but that muscles have sometimes poisonous 
properties, dependant upon the state of their fluids, 
the nature of the substances on which they feed, or 
the degree of purity of the waters in which they live’? 
There may also be some predisposition of the sto- 
mach, favourable to the action of these properties. 
But the observation of a long course of years has 
demonstrated, that the muscles taken on the rocks of 
‘Equihen, which are uncovered only in very low 
tides, are rarely unwholesome ; whereas those taken 
nearer to the coast are by no means so wholesome. 
This shows that their poisonous properties depend 
partly upon the causes we have assigned. It seems, 
however, that the brown tubercle in the centre, vul- 
garly called the tongue, is the most common cause 
of indigestion—for those persons who are careful to 
remove this are not incommoded. It is observed, 

a also, that if the muscle be moistened in vinegar, 
before it is eaten, its ill qualities are neutralized. It 
is important, then, always to observe this rule, if one 
would avoid accidents, always accompanied with pain, 
anxiety, &e. &c. 


' The crustacea are not rare in the country ; but they 
eat only the crab, the lobster, and the shrimp. They 
are difficult of digestion, especially the two first. 
Though they all form a solid and very nourishing 
food, they ought not to be used without aromatics 
and spices sufficiently stimulating to prevent indi- 
gestion ; even then, they are only fit for strong and 
vigorous stomachs. 


' The lobster is liable to affections which sometimes 
render it unwholesome. [Its ill properties reside 
especially in a red substance called the coral, which 
is neither more nor less than the eggs, still very 
small, and placed in the interior of the body. On 
the Ist of September 1824, five persons suffered from 
indigestion, followed by prostration of strength, 
hiecough, violent colics, faintings, and other symptoms 
of the most alarming nature—in consequence of 
_ @ating of a lobster, with the flesh of which was mixed 
the coral, cut in small pieces. An evident proof 
that it was the coral that caused the evil was, that a 
sixth person, who was of the party, having had the 
Precaution to put aside the morsels of that part which 
had fallen to his share, suffered no inconvenience 
whatever. As it has not been ascertained at what 
préciseperiod the lobster becomes unwholesome, and it 
is impossible exactly to describe any characters by 
_ which that state may be recognized, it is advisable 
habitually to reject the coral. 


VEGETABLE FOOD. 
_” The various vegetables used as food, differ as well 
in their action on the animal economy, as in the 
quantity of nutriment they contain. As our limits 
will not allow us to examine each severally, we shall 
Separate them into sections, comprehending all the 
analogies. 
The Farinaceous. Of these vegetables, wheat is 
undoubtedly the one most generally employed. The 
abundance of gluten and nutritious matter that enter 
into its composition, render it preferable for the 
_ making of bread; it digests with the greatest facility, 
and furnishes a large portion of chyle. ‘The exclu- 
_ Sive use of this kind of food, however, occasions’a 
_ superabundance of blood. Great bread-eaters have 
the vascular system full; the pulse, though strong, 
-Temarkably slow ; and in general, a tendency to ple- 
‘thera. "Their muscles become more strong and ro- 
bust, but they have not the quickness of movement, 
and the elasticity of persons who live upon more 
tgp “The functions of the mind also 
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ject to hemorrhage, to the ir al of b 
ad, &e., but it would be useful in cases -f- 


viciated, as in scurvy ; or where debility and poverty 
of blood announce a deficiency of the nourishing 
juices. 

Farinaceous vegetables are valuable aliments, 
gentle in their action; anda mixture of them with ani- 
mal productions, is, in some sort, the complement of 
the nourishment of man: but their quantity should 
be proportioned to the constitution, and to the pre- 
dispositions which, according to sex or age, determine 
the liability to different affections. 

Bread made of pure wheat is the best and the 
lightest ; all its principles are almost intirely ab- 
sorbed. That in which other flour is introdueed— 
such as barley, rye, oats, or the fecula of potato, is 
not only more compact, but also slower of digestion. 
The former suits best for sedentary or inactive per- 
sons, because their digestive powers have less energy; 
but the second is best for the working classes. It 
makes them less sensible of the imperious calls of 
hunger, during the hours devoted to labour. Hot 
bread is always heavier than stale; and in all cases, 
crust digests more readily than crumb, because the 
latter, being much softer, requires little mastication ; 
while the former, being more masticated, absorbs more 
saliva, and demands less effort on the part of the 
stomach. Long mastication is absolutely necessary 
to an easy digestion. Too little attention is paid to 
this fact, and to this omission many evils are attribut- 
able. It cannot be too earnestly recommended to 
weak and delicate persons to divide and temper their 
food in the mouth, as completely as possible, before 
it is entrusted to the stomach. 


The Leguminous. In the number of aliments of 
this kind, it is necessary to comprehend the roots of 
certain vegetables, their leaves, their stalks, their 
seeds, and even their flowers. These parts contain 
different degrees of nutriment, and t to be 
gathered at the most favourable period of vegetation. 
Thus, carrots, lettuces, asparagus, gourds, peas, cauli- 
flowers, &c. are used only when the roots, leaves, 
stalks, seeds, &c. respectively, abound with sap; and 
each contains the nourishing and peculiar juices des- 
tined to the full growth of the vegetable. In fine, 
if the stalks were fully developed, the roots would 
become dry and woody, the leaves hard and cortace- 
ous; they would no longer be susceptible of diges- 
tion, and would even cease to be nutritious. 


Two parts necessarily exist in vegetables: the one 
contains all that is alimentary—it is the mucilaginous 
extract; the other is the vegetable fibre, which will 
not digest, and is constantly rejected. Now, it may 
be said, that the more mucilage any vegetable sub- 
stance may contain, and the less of the fibrous part, 
the more it is susceptible of assimilation. The legu- 
minous are by no means so nutritious as the farina- 
ceous vegetables; and produce but a small proportion 
of chyle. 


The effects of a constant diet of this kind are not 
difficult to distinguish: the stomach, wearied by the 
sweet moist mucilage of leguminous substances, fur- 
nishes to the assimilative agents but little nutrition, 
and peculiarly relaxing; thus, the contractibility of 
the heart is weakened, the skin loses its colour, and 
the vital properties of all the tissues become singu- 
larly relaxed ; the blood itself becomes more liquid ; 
and a full and swollen appearance often announces the 
want of energy of the acquired constitution. Such 
diet, then, is contra-indicated for persons of weak and 
feeble habit, and especially for those in whom the 
white fluids predominate. Neither are they proper 
for persons whose organs of locomotion have need of 
vigour and activity ; nor those in whom an habitual 
state of indolence betrays the languor of the 
functions, and the imminence of a leuco-phlegmatic 
and weak habit of body; but, on the contrary, a 
vegetable diet may be employed to great advantage, 
where the thickening of the blood disposes to an in- 
flammatory state. This regimen is no less proper 
when it is desirable to temper nervous susceptibility. 

Unless in such cases as we have mentioned, legu- 
minous vegetables, mingled with different kinds of 
meat, compose the best and most wholesome diet, be- 
cause this mixtnre of the. two. is more strengthening 


irritability, when the Beet steriban, <A ei ska, (sty. h cit mulatine than an 


intirely animal diet. According to these principles, 
the more or less proportion of either should be de- 
termined by the constitution of the individual. 

Fruits are not generally considered as food, but 
rather as accessories en raison of the quantity of sac- 
eharine, acidulous, or oily matter they may contain ; 
the mucilage with which these principles are united, 
however, gives them nutritive properties more or less 
decided. 

The sweet fruits used in Boulogne are apricots, 
plums, and the dried fruits, as figs, raisins, &c. The 
sugar makes them particularly desirable—it is of easy 
digestion ; its assimilation is almost complete. Per- 
sons who use a great quantity soon become em-bon- 
point, and even plethoric; but at the same time it 
seems that they are slower in their movements, and 
deficient in activity, which always depends on the 
elasticity of the muscles. The sensibility also is 
somewhat diminished, and the brain appears to act 
with more calmness and tranquillity. But when the 
sugar eontained in the fruit presents itself in the form 
of a mass of sweet mucus, then its mode of action 
differs, and this new substance becomes relaxing, oc- 
easions flatulence, &c. and all the crgans are weak- 
ened. These effects are especially remarkable in de- 
licate persons, and persons of weak digestion. 


Sweet fruits are a great resource for convalescents, 
and in all cases where it is desirable to increase nu- 
trition ; but then two conditions are necessary :—the 
first, that these fruits should contain as little mucus 
as possible ; the other, that the stomach be strong 
enough to overcome their laxative influence. In such 
cases this nourishment, judiciously mingled with sub- 
stances slightly stimulant, will give strength to the 
constitution ; but it will be readily conceived that it 
must be injurious whenever there is the least predis- 
position to plethora or inflammation. 


The most common of the acid fruits are gooseber- 
ries, currants, cherries, strawberries, apples, pears, 
peaches, raspberries, mulberries, oranges, and lemons. 
Though the acetic, citric, malic, and moric acids con- 
tained in these fruits is always mingled with a con- 
siderable quantity of sugary mucus, they are not nu- 
tritious, but rather exercise their influence in exciting 
the appetite, and favouring the digestion of other 
substances eaten at the same time. It is necessary, 
however, that they be eaten in moderation, otherwise 
they will occasion serious diserders. One of the 
most sensible effects of acid fruits is their action on 
the circulation. The pulse beats slower ; the animal 
heat is modified in a remarkable manner. The cel- 
lular tissue is clogged, and this explains why the fre- 
quent use of acids often brings on a state of leanness; 
but a moderate use of them, especially when the 
weather is very warm, gives to the whole frame a sen- 
sation of refreshing coolness that is very useful. 

The oily fruits gathered in this country are nuts 
and walnuts; but almonds and cocoa-nuts also are 
used. Alone, they are hard of digestion, and 
although the oil they contain, united with the vege- 
table pulp, affords a sufficiency of nutriment, it is 
necessary to their digestion that they should be mas- 
ticated until every particle be completely crushed. If 
not thus carefully divided, the stomach is wearied 
with vain efforts to digest them. These fruits are 
never better assimilated than when fresh, and intirely 
triturated with the salivary juices, and never more 
unwholesome than when they are stale, and their oily 
particles have begun to lose their purity. Oily fruits 
are in general softening, and their action on the 
several systems of organs tend to moderate their 
functions. Thus, persons who make great use of 
them are stout without being strong; their sensi- 
bility is in some sort dulled, and the understanding 


dormant, 
—— 


THEOPHILOSOPHY. ~ 

He that thinks best of man, thinks most worthily 
of God. Man, savage man,—and of civilised man 
the more ignorant and besotted classes, like the devils, 
believe and tremble; not sohe who keeps ever in his 
view the high destinies of humanity; he, whatever 
be his creed, believes and loves.— Outline of a system 
of Education, ~ 
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NUGARACTERS OF SHAESPHARD’S 
: PLAYS. 
BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


No. VUI.—THE MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 


Borvom the Weaver is a character that has not had 
justice done him. He is the most romantic of me- 
chanies, And what a list of companions he has !— 
Quince the Carpenter, Snug the Joiner, Flute the 
Bellows-mender, Snout the Tinker, Starveling the 
Tailor; «and then, again, what a group of fairy at- 
tendants, Puck, Peaseblossom, Cobweb, Moth, and 
Mustard-seed! It has been observed that Shaks- 
peare’s characters are constructed upon deep phisio- 
logical principles; and there is something in this 
play which looks very like it. Bottom the Weaver, 
who takes the lead of 


“ This crew of patches, rude mechanicals, 
That work for bread upon Athenian stalls,” 


follows a sedentary trade, and he is accordingly repre~ 
sented as conceited, serious, and fantastical. He is 
ready to undertake anything and everything, as if 
it was as much a matter of course as the motion of 
his loom and shuttle. He is for playing the tyrant, 
the lover, the lady, the lion. “ He will roar that it 
shall do any man’s heart good to hear him;” and 
this being objected to as improper, he still has a re- 
-source in his good opinion of himself, and “ will roar 
you an ’twere any nightingale.” Snug the Joiner is 
the moral man of the piece, who proceeds by mea- 
surement and discretion in all things. You see him 
with his rule and compasses in his hand. ' “ Haye 
you the lion’s part written? Pray you, if it be, give 
it me, for I am slow of study.”—* You may do it 
extempore,” says Quince, “for it is nothing but 
roaring.” Starveling the Tailor keeps the peace, 
and objects to the lion and the drawn'sword. “TI 
believe we must leave the killing out when all's done.” 
“Starveling, however, does not start the objections 
“himself, but seconds them ‘when made by others, as 
‘if he had not spirit to express his fears without en- 
couragement, It is too much to suppose all this 
‘intentional : but it very luckily falls out'so. “Nature 
‘Gncludes all that is implied in the most subtle analyti- 
cal distinctions; and the same distinctions will be 
‘found in Shakspeare. Bottom, who is not only 
“chief ¢ actor, but stage-manager for the occasion, has a 
“device to obviate the danger of frightening the ladies : 
‘@ Write me a prologue, and let the prologue seem to 
“say, we will do no harm with our swords, and that 
“Pyramus is not killed indeed; and for better assur- 
‘ance, tell them that I, Pyramus, am not Pyramus, 
‘but Bottom the Weaver: this will put them out of 
“fear.” “Bottom seems to have understood the sub- 
ject of dramatic illusion at least as well as any mo- 
dern’ essayist. If our holiday mechanic rules the 
roast among his fellows, he is‘no less at home ‘in his 
“new character of an ass, “ with amiable cheeks, and 
‘fair large ears.” He instinctively acquires a most 
learned taste, and grows fastidious in the choice ‘of 
“dried peas and bottled hay. “He is quite familiar 
“with his new attendants, and assigns them their parts 
‘with’ all due gravity. “ Monsieur Cobweb, good 
‘Monsieur, get your weapon in’ your hand, and kill 
“me a red-hipt humble-bee on the top of a thistle, and, 
good Monsieur, bring me the honey-bag.” "What-an 
‘exact knowledge is here shown of natural history! 
Puck, or Robin Goodfellow, is the leader of the 
fairy band. - He‘is the’Ariel of the ‘Midsummer 
“Night’s Dream ;’ and yet @s unlike as can be to “the 
‘Ariel in * The Tempest.’ “Novother poet could have 
made two such different characters out of the same 
fanciful materials and situations. Ariel is a minister 
of retribution, who istouched with a’sense of pity at 
-he woes he inflicts. Puck is a mad-cap sprite,’ full 
of wantonness and mischief, who laughs at those 
whom he misleads—*“ Lord, what fools these mortals 
be!” Ariel cleaves the air, and executes his mission 
with the zeal of a winged messenger; Puck is borne 
‘along on his fairy errand like the | ht and glittering 
‘gossamer before the breeze. He, - @ most 
epicurean little an, dealing in quaint devices, 
and faring in’ dainty delight Prospero and. his 


world of spirits are a set of cnoralists ; but with Obe- 


- | Each under each. 


+ Sudge when: you'h 2 


ron and his fairies we are launched at once into ‘the 
empire of the butterflies. How beautifully is: this 
race of beings contrasted with the men and women 
actors in the scene, by a single epithet which Titania 
gives to the latter, “the human mortals!” It is as- 
tonishing that Shakspeare should be considered, not 
only by foreigners, but by many of our own critics, 
as a gloomy and heavy writer, who painted nothing 
but “ gorgons and hydras, and ehymeras dire.” His 
subtlety exceeds that of all other dramatic writers, 
insomuch that a celebrated person of the present day 
said that he regarded him rather as a metaphysician 
than a poet. His'delicacy and sportive gaiety are 
infinite. In the ‘Midsummer Night's Dream’ alone, 
we should imagine, there is more sweetness and 
beauty of description than in the whole range of 
French poetry put together. What we mean is 
this, that we will produce out of that single play 
ten passages, to which we do not think any ten pas- 
sages in the works of the French poets ean be op- 
posed, displaying equal fancy and imagery. | Shall 
we mention the remonstranee of Helena to Hermia, 
or Titania’s description of her fairy train, or her dis- 
putes with Oberon about the Indian boy, or Puck’s 
account of himself and his employments, or the 
Fairy Queen’s exhortation to the elves to pay due 
attendance upon her favourite, Bottom:; or Hippo- 
lita’s description of a chace, or Theseus’s answer ? 


~The two last are as heroical and spirited as the others 


are full of luscious tenderness. The reading of this 
play is like wandering in a grove by moonlight: the 
descriptions breathe a sweetness like odours thrown 
from beds of flowers. 


Titania’s exhortation to the fairies to. wait upon 
Bottom, which is remarkable for a certain cloying 
Sweetness in the repetition of the rhymes, is as 


‘follows :— 
lows 5 


“ Be kind and courteous to this gentleman ; 

Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes, 
Feed him with apricocks and dewberries, 
‘With purple grapes, green figs and mulberries 2 
‘The honey~bags steel'from the humble-bees, 
And for night tapers erop their waxen' thighs, 
‘And light them at the fiery glow-worm’s eyes, ' 
To have my love to bed, and to arise : 

And pluck the wings from painted butterflies, 
To fanthe moon-beams from his sleeping eyes ; 
Nod to him, elves, and do-him courtesies.” 


The sounds of the lute and the trumpet are not 


‘more distinct than the poetry of the foregoing pas- 


sage, and of the conversation between Theseus and 
‘Hippolita. 
' © Turseus. Go, one of you, find out the forester, 

‘For now our observation if perform’d ; 

And since we have the vaward-of the:day 

My love shall hear the musie of my hounds, 

Uncouple in the western valley, go, 

Despatch I say, and find the forester. f 
We will, fair Queen, up to the. mountain’s.top, | . 
“And mark the musical confusion 

Of hounds and echo in conjunction, 

 Horrourra.. I was: with! Hercules and Cadmus 
once, 
‘When in.a wood of Crete they bay’d the bear 
. With hounds of Sparta ; never did I hear 
Such gallant chiding. » For, besides the groves, 

The skies, the fountains, every region near 
Seein’d all one mutual cry. © I never heard 
So musical a discord, such sweet thunder. 

Tuesevs. My hounds are bred out of the Spar- 
tan kind, 

So flew’d, so’ ane their heads are hung 
‘With ears that sweep away the morning dew ; 

Crook-kniee'd and: dew-lap’d, like Thessalian bulls, 

© Slow in pursuit, but matched in mouth like bells, 
‘Avery more tuneable 

“Was never hallgo’d to, nor cheer’d with horn,’ 
In tigate ont Tay 5. 5 ee 


RR NA alge aa 
SPEC is ca and ‘the. first.ages: of the 
world as this, ; 


| It had been suggested to us, that the «Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream;~would do admirably to get 
up as a Christmas after-piece; and our. promp- 
ter proposed that Mr Kean should play the: part 
of Bottom, as worthy of his great talents. «He 
might, in ‘the discharge of his duty, offer to 
‘the lady like avy of our actresses that he pleased, 
the lover or the tyrant like any of our actors that he 
pleased, and the lion like “ the most ‘fearful owild- 
fowl] living.” The carpenter, the tailor, and joiner, 
it was thought, would hit the galleries. |The young 
ladies in love would interest the ‘side-boxes ; “and 
Robin Goodfellow and his companions excite a. lively 
fellow-feeling in the children from school. There 
would be two courts, an. empire within an empire, 
the Athenian and the Fairy King and Queen, with 
their attendants, and with all their finery. What an 
opportunity for processions, for the sound of trum- 
‘pets and glittering of spears! What a fluttering‘of 
urchins’ painted wings ; what a delightful »profusion 
of gauze clouds and airy spirits floating on them! — 

Alas, the experiment has been tried, and “has 
failed ; not through the fault of Mr Kean, who ‘did 
not play the part of Bottom, nor of ‘Mr Liston, who 
did, and who played it well, but from the nature of 
things. The ‘Midsummer. Night's. Dream,’ when 
acted, is converted from a delightful fiction intoa 
dull pantomime. All that is finest in, the, play. is 
lost in the representation. The speetacle-was grand; 
but the spirit was evaporated, the genius was fled, — 
Poetry and the stage do not agree well together. 
The attempt.to reconcile them in this instance fails 
not only of effect, but of decorum. The ideal can 
have no place upon the stage, which is a picture 
without perspective: everything there is in the fore- 
ground. That which was merely an airy shape, a 
dream, a passing thought, immediately becomes an 
unmanageable reality. Where all is left to the im- 
agination (as is the case in reading) every circum- 
stance, near or remote, has an equal chance of being 
‘kept in mind, and tells according to the mixed im- 
pression of all that has been suggested. “But ‘the 
magination cannotsufficiently qualify the actual im- 
pressions of the senses. Any offence given to’ the 
eye is not to be got rid of by explanation. *Thus 


Bottom’s head in the play is a fantastic illusion, pro-— 


‘duced by magic spells: on ‘the stage, ‘it isan’ ass’s 
head, ‘and nothing’ more ;' certainly avery strange 
“eostume for a gentleman’ to appear in. Fancy can- 
not be embodied’ any more than’ a simile’ canbe 
‘painted ; and it’is as idle to attempt it~as to person- 
ate wall or moonshine. Fairies are not ‘incredible, 
but fairies ‘six’ feet high are‘so. ‘Monsters are not 
shocking, if they are seen at a proper distance. 
When ghosts appear at mid-day, when apparitions 
stalk along Cheapside, then may the ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ be represented without injury at 
Covent-garden or at Drury-lane. "The boards of @ 
theatre and the regions of fancy are not the same 
‘thing. | ides ps 


7 A SAMPLE OF a 
THH SPELLING OF THE LADIES IN 
THE TIME OF CHARLES I. 


[From the | ‘Memoirs of Dr .Basire.’ .The letter 
-was. written. to him’ during"his exile inthe? royal 
cause, by his wife, a lady of a good. family, andvan 
excellent. woman. Our extract! is followed by"@ 
passage or two from her other letters. ] 
» Front Eglesclif, Feb. 19.1661, 

“My. ‘Draaest—I Haue receiued yowrs from 
_Missina, dated the last of November, which is all I 
haue receiued sens S. Morkes day. I haue and shal 
_praise God for: his. gracious providens over te “in 
delivering you from the Pope and fryars envie. I 
pray God to prosper you stil in the good sucoess¢ of 
_your ministery, and to ‘continue your prudence: and 
care of yourself. I am sory for your-deare frend 
_deth. Thoue you are not plesed to nam him, yet I 
thinke I know him—Ser John. Gudrike brother- 
“He tould me his brother was dide of a pluresy as he 
rwas ‘in. his voyage forEnglon. . He axed me for Your 
sand desired. me to remember him to) you. [sow 
him. as. I: was. retorning from. bringing - my Lady 


| 
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Blaxton in hear going,to see Ser Willam) her hus- 

band, wich is.a presnor,at Moretoke casel neare. 
Coventry... My lady nowis at London, waiting if 
she'can get: him relest, and for the present is. put of 
with!good words.. Our dotter Mary is. at hom with, 
me, she is(I praise God) a relegos ehild, and serves- 
able tome. Mr Hums hath tout her to rit. My 
lady had a great love and care of her. I found her 
all her close and paid Mr Broune for teching her on 
the verginalls. TI shall have a care of all the rest as 
much as in me lais. I ret to my frend Busby 


A 


according to your desire about Isache, but never had, 


from him. I very much. desire, if it ples 

: God to settel you at Rome, that he may com to you. 
| Ido think he will be a gret comfort to you, and 
loyes rising,earlly to go to coul.. When .I tel him I 

." have had letter from you, he axes if you have 

_ send for him, 
. . * . . 

* “T most kindly thanke you for your deare, loving, 
and most constand care of me, and I do ernestlye de- 
sire to aprove myself what you. thinke mein your 
cherrittabl good thots of me. All your delit. is wall 
heare, and I shall pray and long to heare of your 
prospring i in your besnes and good settelment agine ; 
my vnkle ret to me that the marchands had agroeed 
to leon (lay on) every one so much for you to agment 
your stipend. I shall just now rit to my Lady Blax- 
_ ton, and let her know you are wall, Mrs Man and 
Mrs Garnett, the Dauensons, and Dr Clarke are wall. 
My Lady Gereon, I think, is ded, for when I saw 
her, theare was»no hops of lif My Lady Huten 
was wall, and remembers her to you. Oure good 

_ frend, Mrs Hungton, and her husband;are both ded, 

and Mr Jobn Kilinggoul. All the res of our neigh- 

bours,and our neighbours are:as yet-wall. My deare 
respetes.and seruies to your good frend Mr ‘Tindal. 
f “ Yours, as. much as euer in the Lord, 
“No more, thene ever, 
} «“F. B. ( Franees Basire. ) 
“I praise God for all your contentedness to bare 
r crosses, for that is the way to make them eassie 
‘ ‘and lite to. you, to consedeer from hom they com, and 
w. gustly wee deserue them, and how nesserary 
_ they are for vs, and how they cannot be auoided in 
this lif. 

“My dearest, I shall not faille to looke thos plases 
inthe criptur, and pray’ for you as becometh your 
ebedent wife and serunt in the Lord; 

q “ KR B. 2» 
Saaldegeaiien. letter she says—“T prais God I sm 
_ very wall, and I cro fat.” 
‘In another :—* I want whit wain (white wine) to 
_make pouthers in; heare is non to be got that is 
” 


y And again :—“ Dr Clarke and ‘Dr Nealer liue.of. 
Some temberall mens thy haue, (live on some tempo- 
ral means) but do not prech.” 


¢ [Fonsle education was strangely neglected in this 
humble particular, up to.a late period. Nor, indeed, 
did gentlemen perhaps spell. with.uniform correctness: 
ill. the middle of the last.century. We think we re- 
ollect: instances, even: in» the, autographs of Pope. 


—, 


uy CARDINAL VIRTUES OF WIT. 


— du Bellay was so extravagantly fond of 
the works of Rabelais, that“being once desired to 

<a person of learning’to stay dinner, “Has he 
read the book?” quoth he. The answer was, “No; 
he is of & seriousTeast:” “ Then let him dine with | 
‘th b> nai peace As if there 


SNOW-DROPS. 


A Lovety sisterhood of nuns ye seem, 
~ White-hooded, in your cloister of the snow ; 

A sweet society, charmed to forego 

Delights, whose Eden is the summer beam, 

Sports of the field, and hauntings of the stream. 

The lark will sing in heaven—the violet blow— 

The cuckoo shout—its star the primrose show, 

When ye are fled, like music, or a dream. 

Sad am I for you, sweet ones! you must never 

Wave your white beauty ‘mid the summer bloom: 

Tn life, death’s sanctity must you endeavour— 

A sad content—irrevocable doom ! 

Nature has fixed your fate—one cold for ever— 

Winter your convent, and the snow your tomb. 

Ah SS 

*,* This Correspondent (whose sonnet affords 
genuine proof that he has a right relish of the 
poetry he speaks of, and whose ‘ Gipsey ’ we 
should be glad to see) has gratified us with a letter 
containing the following passage ;— 

Thousands of your Readers have had, if they are 
at.all like us, a deep gratification—Keats's ‘ Eve of 
St. Agnes’ is beautiful—this we felt before, and now) 


feel doubly, accompanied with your comment and.) 
* Isabella’ is also a delightful. poem: 


interpretation. 
—some of its lines are like solid.bars of gold, once 
read they are read again, and never forgotten, 
the same may be said of much of Keats's poetry. 
Of all our modern great poets he has been the least, 
read and appreciated. As far as my experience in, 


poetry goes, and the enjoyment of it, he takes his. 


place with the highest—or why. do passages from his 
poems come into the mind in the divine company of 
Shakspeare’s and Milton’s? . I_never read him with- 
out thinking of ‘Comus’ and ‘The Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.’ What: a chaste. antique witchery 
there isin the « Eve of St. Agnes 1’—whatpathosiin 

‘ Isabella !'—and what a compass,of. mind and. power: 


in ‘ Hyperion !'—to use his own -words,—“ Might » 


half-slumbering on, his own right arm.” You,will, 
it is to\be hoped, give and comment on, Isabella,’ 
and, surely, too, * Comus,’ 


— 


MUSIC. 
Musical Library... No. XI. Charles, Knight. 
Aw ‘Andante and. Variations? by Haydn, among 
the instrumental pieces,.is one of the loveliest move- 
ments we ever heard; and very easy to play too; it 
is, therefore, to the taste, and. within the power of | 
everyone, who can, make the slightest use. of) his 
finger-tips. Clementi’s pianoforte piece: is a useful 
study for youthful. practitioners, and very pleasing. 
Handel's overtures we, cannot: think suitable. to: one 
pair of hands, if to, the:pianoforte at all ; much) less; 
to the. very simple style of arrangement adopted in 


the ‘ Musical Library.’ _ The voeal portion, this time, 


is not so good as it is wont tobe... The madrigal. is, 
dull and tedious... The. duet;., from, ‘ Lodoviskay’ is 
pretty. The charming ballad of ‘Sally imyour, 
Alley,’ however, is worth a whole bookful of the 
rest; a most charming, simple, expressive compo- 
sition it is. It is among the very best of inventions, 
original, true, and .belongs, not to this or, that, style 
of musi¢, so much as.to.our very nature. The com-. 
poser learnt not the melody in the grammar, nor did. 
he calculate it by any process of algebra or acoustic 
science; but he found it in his.own, heart, and gave 
it us as he found,it. We could have wished ;that. it 
had had a better accompaniment. . It is true that the, 
air being played in the accompaniment »makes it .all 


_ the easier to sing; but it very much ; deteriorates, 


from. the effect of which. it is, capable; and. if a, 
modern accompaniment be employed, it would have, 
been. as well to have made it as good as modern im-, 
provements in arrangement could haye enabled.it ta, 
be. It might, nay, it ought, to. have been quite as. 
simple ; but the voice being unyaryingly in unison 


‘ with the pianoforte, through,the whole; piece; has a, 


very unpleasing sameness of effect... , 


—=>— 


But., 
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ON THE DEATH OF HIS: WIFE IN». 
CHILD-BED OF TWINS. 
BY LORD HAILES. 

[Sm David Dalrymple, Scotch lord of. session, the 
excellent writer of the ‘Annals of Scotland.’ His» 
friend Lord Woodhouselee says truly of the following | 
lines, that it would not. be easy to produce from the. 
works of any modern Latin poet (he might have 
added, or ancient,) a more delicate, tender effusion, 
or an idyllion of greater classical purity. It is a pity 
that the editor of * Blackwood,’ or of the ‘ Times,’ or 
Mr Landor, or some other accomplished scholar, does 
not make a selection of these classical amenities, and 
give us them in a volume with notes and translations. 
Our friend Mr Webbe’ should do it. We are sure 
that men of genius, of all parties, would hail it with 
encouragement and delight.] 


Vidi, gemellos, et superbivi parens,: 
Fausti decus puerperi ; 

At mox»sub uno flebilis vidi parens, 
Condi gemellos cespite. ' 


Te, dulcis uxor! ut mihi sol occidit, 
Radiante dejectus polo! 

Obscura vite nune ego per avia 
Heu, solus, ac,dubius feror ! 


AN ATTEMPT TO TRANSLATE THE ABOVE. 
I saw them, twins, a parent proud, 
The blossoms of a happy bed; 
A little while, a parent bow'd,, 
I saw them, through my tears, both dead. 


But when thou left'st-:me too, sweet wife! 
Oh ! darkness smote me at noon-day. 
Now: through a lone and silent life” 
I stagger, nor can see my way. 
L. H. 


—— 


DESTRUCTION OF A SHIP AND ITS’ 
CREW BY A WHALB: 


Not boats only, but sometimes even ships are 
destroyed by these powerful creatures. 


It isa well-authenticated fact, that an American 
whale ship, the Essex, was destroyed in the South , 
Pacific Ocean by ~an*enormous Sperm, Whale... 
While the greater part of the crew were away, in the 
boats killing whales, the few people, remaining. on 
board saw an enormous whale come up close: to. the . 
ship, and, when very near, he appeared to sink down 
for the purpose of avoiding the vessel, and in doing, 
so, he struck his body against some part of the keel, 
which was broken off by the force of the blow, and, 
floated to the surface; the whale was then observed 
to rise a short distance from the ship, and to come 
with, apparently, great fury towards it, striking one 
of the bows with his head, with amazing force, and. 
completely “staving it in.” The ship, of course, imme- 
diately filled and fell over on her side, in which dread- 
ful position the poor fellows in the boats saw their 
only home, and distant from the nearest land many 
hundred miles; on returning to the wreck, they found 
the few who had been left on board, hastily con- 
gregated in a remaining whale-boat, into which they 
had scarcely time to take refuge before the vessel 
capsized—they with difficulty obtained a scanty sup- 
ply of provisions from the wreck, their only support 
on the long and dreary passage before them, to the 
coast of Peru, to which they endeavoured to make 
the best-of their way. 

One boat was fortunately picked up, by a vessel 
not far from the coast; in it were. the only survivors: 
of the unfortunate erew,. three in number—the re- 
mainder haying miserably perished under unheard-of. 
suffe: and privations. These three men were in 
a state of stupefaction, allowing their boat to drift. 
about where the winds and waves listed. One of these, 
survivors wasthe master: by kind and.careful atten-_ 
tion on the part of their deliverers, they were-event-. 
ually reseved from the jaws of | death, to relate the» 
melancholy tale.—[_From a very. ‘interesting and com. 
prehensive little eeenioles Aa: of the. Sperm, 
Whale, its Fishery, §. gham Wilson, pp. 58]: 
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A GENTLEMAN WITH A WIFE IN 
BEVERY TOWN, 


_ [From the second volume of the * Hindoos* (just 
published ),—a volume still more amusing than the 
first, and giving the most extraordinary pictures of 
Hindostan, which (with admirable things in it) may 
be called, in many respects, the very hot-bed of ab- 
surdity.] 


Tuere exists in Bengal a particular tribe of Brah- 
mins, who conduct their marriages in a manner 
different from that which prevails among other 
members of the same caste. The history of this 
tribe is as follows. Formerly, there existed in Ben- 
gal but one order of Brahmins, called Satsati, all of 
whom were equal in honour. There was, conse- 
quently, no powerful rivalry to stimulate to exertion, 
whether in virtue or learning, and the whole caste 
insensibly sank into sloth and ignorance. For some 
time this state of things continued undisturbed. 
But at length a prince arose, who, incensed at their 
indolence and incapacity, and wishing to offer up, 
by pious and skilful hands, a sacrifice, which he de- 
signed to solemnize for obtaining rain, invited from 
a neighbouring state five Brahmins of learning and 
virtue capable of conducting the ceremony in a be- 
coming manner. Their performance satisfied the 
monarch, who, as a reward, gave them grants of 
land; and from these five men, nearly all the Brah- 
mins, now in Bengal, are supposed 'to be descended. 
Nearly the same thing, however, happened to their 
posterity as had happened to the Satsatis: ignorance, 
the vice which most easily besets mankind, intent, 
for the most part, on vulgar acquisitions, again crept 
in, and a second reform became necessary.” Ballalséna, 
therefore, King of Bengal, observing among the Brah- 
mins a great lukewarmness in the performance of their 
religious duties, determined to divide them into three 
orders, distinguishing one as a peculiar order of merit, 
to intitle a man to enter which the following qualifi- 
cations were required ; to observe the duties of the 
caste, to be meek and learned, of good report, to 
possess a disposition to visit the holy places, to be 
devout, not to desire gifts from the impure, to delight 
in an ascetic life, and to be liberal and beneficent. 
Those in whom these nine qualities were found, 
_ he denominated Kulinas ; those who possessed 
‘some, but were wanting in other qualities, were 
ealled Srotriyas; while those, in whom none o. 
these signs of superiority “could be discovered, were 
termed Vansajas. 

“The distinctions thus created,’ and which still con- 
tinue to be observed with great tenacity, have given 
rise to the greatest enormities. A Kulina may law- 
fully give his son in marriage to the daughter of a 
Srotriya, or even to a Vansaja; but, in the second 
case, on condition that his family, if the practice be 
continued, shall sink to the level of a Vansaja. This 
danger, however, he generally confronts with great 
readiness for a certain consideration; and the Sro- 
triyas and Vansajas, vehemently ambitious of forming 
connexions with the privileged class, consent to ex- 
pend enormous sums of money to obtain Kulina hus- 
bands for their daughters. For this reason, the male 
youth of this class are generally engaged as soon as 
born to women of the inferior tribes. But the con- 
triver of the rules, by which these people regulate 
their conduct, neglected to provide for the daughters 
of Kulinas, who are forbidden to marry out of their 
class, and, unless very wealthy, can find no husbands 
in it. They therefore remain unmarried. Polygamy, 
itself an evil, is frequently resorted to as a remedy to 
the inconvenience resulting from this arrangement. 
The Kulina Brahmin, solicited and courted on all 
sides, marries a number of wives, some from his own 
class, to gratify his friends, others from among the 
inferior classes, through considerations of interest, to 
enrich himself, or to provide for himself a home in 
various parts of the country, where he may be lodged 
and entertained without expense during his peregrin- 
ations from one place of pilgrimage to another. 
The women ‘of his own class he commonly leaves 
at the houses of their friends; of the others he gener- 
ally takes one to his own house, when he happens to 


possess one. But very frequently all his worldly 
possessions consist only of a shred of cloth and his 
Brahminical string, by the magic influence of which, 
however, he sometimes possesses a harem of ‘a hun- 


dred and twenty ladies scattered over Bengal, each of . 


whom is proud to call him husband, and looks 
forward to his distant and uncertain visit as to 
a season of ‘rejoicing and jubilee. Numbers 
convert these kinds of marriages into a pro- 
fitable speculation, and possess no other means 
of living. At each new marriage large pre- 
sents are made them, which are renewed whenever 
they visit their wiv: Thus a Kulina, having mar- 
ried into fifty or a hundred families, passes from 
house to house, where he is received with distinction, 
sumptuously entertained, and loaded at his departure 
with presents, in the hope of tempting him soon to 
return. In some cases the husband never sees the 
wife after the nuptials; in others he visits her once, 
perhaps, in three or four years. A Kulina of respect- 
able circumstances never lives with the wife, who re- 
mains at the house of her parents; he sees her occa- 
sionally, as a friend rather than as a husband, and he 
dreads to have children by her, lest he should thereby 
sink in honour. In fact, to obviate this evil, they 
never acknowledge the children born in the houses of 
their fathers-in-law. 


! The prevalence of these preposterous customs is 
the cause of innumerable evils: the married women, 
neglected by their husbands, and still more their hosts 
of unmarried sisters, frequently indulge in every kind 
of debauchery and vice; while their husbands have 
lately been found, to a most extraordinary extent, 
among the most daring robbers and banditti. 


—- 


_. FEUDAL AMUSEMENTS. 

Henry de Lancaster, commander of the English 
forces, invited the Knight of Liddesdale to combat 
with him in the lists at Berwick. In the first course 
the Knight of Liddesdale was wounded by the break- 
ing of his own spear. This accident having inter- 
rupted the sport, Henry Lancaster requested Alex- 
ander Ramsay to bring twenty gentlemen with him 
to encounter an equal number of English. The re- 
quest was complied with ; and the sports continued 
for three days. Two of the English combatants 
were killed on the field; nor was the loss of their 
antagonists less considerable. The point of a spear 
pierced the brain of William de Ramsay. After 
having been shrieved he expired in his armour. John 
Hay, an eminent person among the Scots, received a 
mortal wound. At this juncture, Patrick Graham 
happened to arrive from abroad. An English knight 
challenged him. “ Brother,” said Graham, pleasantly, 
“prepare for death, and confess yourself, and then 
you shall sup in Paradise.” And so it fell out, says 
Fordun. He appears not to have felt any horror at 
a scene, where brave men, without either national 
animosity, or personal cause of offence, lavished their 
lives in savage amusement.—Dalrymple's Annals of 
Scotland. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


We have to thank five of our Readers for supplying 
us with copies of the ballad of ‘Cumnor Hall.’ One 
of them expresses a wish to have some remarks upon 
it; but upon further acquaintance it turns out to be 
hardly worth the compliment. The story, too, is 
apocryphal. It is by no means certain that Leicester 
killed his wife ; and Mr Sharon Turner, in his ‘ His- 
tory of England,’ has given reasons for supposing, 
that if the Countess did die of a fall down stairs, it 
was probably owing to accident,—a catastrophe of the 
sort being by no means uncommon. We have un- 
fortunately mislaid the paragraph we had copied from 
Mr Turner; but, if we remember rightly, he says, 
that he himself had known three instances of such a 
death. It is well-known, that Bruce the traveller, 
after all his hair-breadth escapes in distant regions, 
died of a fall down stairs in his own house, while 
showing some visitors out of it. The closing stanzas 


of the ballad are not without merit, and the first is so 
beautiful, that it makes one impatient of the medi- 
ocrity of the rest.; The picture it presents has the 
true ballad freshness and ‘simplicity,—the truth told 
in‘simple words. “ Regent,” perhaps, is not so well; 
but the rest is as fresh as the “summer night :” 


“ The dews of summer night did fall ; 
The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 
Silver’d the walls of Cumnor Hall, 
And many an oak that grew thereby.” 


We recollected this stanza: we had been repeating it, 
like a tune, for a week past, till the communications 
of our friends came to hand; and then were obliged — 
to comfort ourselves for the breaking of the spell, by 
thinking how kind and prompt they had been in : 
sending us so many copies within three days after the 
appearance of our request. - 


We received the amazing anagram of our friend 
T. T., and have not yet recovered of the perplexity 
into which it has thrown us as to whether our Read-_ 
ers would derive as amusing an astonishment from it ; 
as ourselves, : 


The ‘ History of the Streets of London,’ contained — 
in the Supplements, will have a copious index to it 
when concluded. 


We have no recollection of seeing the Latin - 
version mentioned by Goprrey Grarron. His. 
‘Prayer’ does great credit to his nature, but_ 
wants a little more vigour in some of the lines. The™ 
following passage in his letter is of a kind which par- 
ticularly gratifies us :— a 


“I do not believe there is a man on earth, even 
among the worst of those whom the every-day, and 
particularly 'decorous world shuns as ‘blackguards,’ © 
who has not in his heart of hearts some redeeming — 
quality; and I do firmly believe that of all the pub- — 
lications which issue from the press throughout 
Great Britain, none is more calculated to cherish and 
draw out that kind of latent goodness than yours 
and this I consider one of its greatest claims to- 
attention ; yes, even a claim superior far to its lite- 
rary merit, though I am sure I shall not be accused 
of underrating the latter.” : 


G. W. cannot do better than cultivate his taste for” 
poetry, provided it be only the ornament of his lei- 
sure, and interfere with no duty of certainty. Even 
the greatest poets, when they begin life, have no. 
right to reckon upon their genius alone; especially 
as it sometimes happens, that the greater the genius, 
the less likely is it to be so generally understood by» 
its contemporaries, as to be of worldly advantage to 
its"possessor. The great poet, therefore, must often. 
work like other men for a subsistence, and be con- 
tent (as he well may) with his enjoyment of his _ 
beautiful fancies and his prospect of fame. And the P 
lesser must be glad that he too has a perception of - 
the"beauties of nature, wherewith to solace himself 
after his necessary tasks. 

The corrections kindly furnished us by F. will be _ 
made in the way he mentions. They have been acci-_ 
dentally delayed, too late even for their appearance — 
in the next number of the Supplement; but will 
certainly be found in the one following. 


The ‘ Triumph of Cholera’ is by no means desti-- 
tute of merit; but it is too long for the Lonpow 
Journal. 

We thank G, for his letter: but he is mistaken in 
identifying the occasional weakness of temperament 
he alludes to in the excellent individual in question, 
with the habit of the other. And the exclusiveness 
he speaks of, was as inclusive a thing as Possible ; 
and repelled (as indeed he guesses) nobody who had 
a hearty regard for any thing. That was the only 
qualification. 

We have not room for the approbation given of us 
at such kind length by Puitotocus; but it is duly 
valued. So also the letter of E. L—s, , , 

EES 
Lonvon: Published by H. Hooprr, Pall Mall East, and 
supplied to Country Agents by C. Knicut, Ludgate-street. 
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TO ASSIST THE INQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUGGLING, AND SYMPATHIZE WITH ALL. 


WepNEsSDAyY, Marcu 11, 1835. 


i PROCLAMATION EXTRAORDINARY! 
THE QUEEN-BEE DEPOSED! 


NATURE, Regina. 
To Our Right Trusty and Well-Beloved Samuel 
x, Bagster, Junior, Dr Edward Bevan, Captain 
Thomas Brown, William and Samuel Curtis, Dr 
| John Evans, Edward Jesse, William Kirby, John 
Claudius Loudon, James Rennie, William Spence, 
'N. A. Vigors, and all and singular our bee-mas- 
ters, entomologists, gardeners, naturalists, poets, 
and others whom it may concern, Greetine : 


WHEREAS, by our singular good ordination, 
from time immemorial, our beloved and industrious 
little households, called Bees, purveyors to us of honey 
and wax, and singers of us to sleep by the side of our 
flowery brooks, have been, and are, and shall continue 
#0 be, till we think fit to ordain otherwise, the issue, 
male and female, lawfully begotten, of one sole 
Mother and Matriarch, falsely called Queex, who 
ruleth, like other mothers of households, intirely in 

; t of her motherhood, and solely because she is 

_ the parent of all and singular the males, females, 

drones, workers, fighters, victuallers, sentinels, and 

all other denominations of bee whatsoever, separate 

or inclusive, and not because she resembleth in any 

respect the human Sovereign known by the name of 
~  Queen— 

Awxp Wuenrras the said human Sovereign could 
by no parity of right or reason, except in the sense 
yclept metaphorical, be styled Mother or Matriarch 
of the innumerable separate households, composing 
Kingdoms or Queendoms; but on the contrary 
would be justly and highly scandalised at the slightest 
intimation purporting that she was, in like and verit- 
able manner, the actual mother and parent of all and 
singular her Majesty’s foot-soldiers, horsemen, vestry- 
men, noblemen, bishops, members of parliament, 
corn-factors, hosiers, dyers, boot-makers, &c. &c. to 
_ the great confusion of terms and ideas, and detriment 
of her crown and dignity— 

Any Wuearas, furthermore, the state or condition 
of Motherhood, or Matriarchship, hath its own 

_ rights, dignities, and sovereign powers, as We who 

are both Queen and Mother well know, and standeth 

in no need of honours otherwise derived— 

_. Ann Wueneas, most especially and lastly, it is of 
importance to all classes and denominations of crea- 
tures, to the furtherance of truth, and the operations 
of right reason, and beneficence, that the terms and 
ideas herein above-mentioned should be kept dis« 
tinct and well apprehended, each in its proper con- 

fine and limitation, to the due glory of Me“its ori- 

ginator (for in Me art originateth), and to the com- 
fort and security of all things— 

_ » Puts 1s 10 ctve Notice, 

_‘t "Phat from this present Wednesday the Eleventh 

_of March, in the year One Thousand Eight Hun- 

_ dred and Thirty-five, and henceforward through all 

_ time to come; in all books, poems, treatises, refer- 

_ @nees, discourses, easual mention, and all and every 
mention whatsoever, the said Mother or Matriarch 

ofthe Bee-household, yelept the Hive, do cease and 


i 


4 


‘upon pain of our singular displeasure as the Mother 


No. 50. 


of Mothers, and Queen of all Things, of the con- 
tempt of the scientific, and the indignation of the 
lovers of common sense, 

Given at our Court of the Winds, or 
Flower-Trumpeters, this eleventh day 
of the month of March, One Thousand 
Eight Hundred and Thirty-five, and 
in the Never-to-be-calculated Year of 
our Reign. . 

NATURE, R. ¥ 
By Command," 
{Erxements Lonpivensts. 


—a 


SUNDAY IN LONDON, 
[Second Paper.] 
Harp is it, thou coming kindness, and hard thou 
already-existing knowledge, and kindness too, of 
Christian philanthropists and philosophers, not to 
feel a wish to take the cane out of the hands of 
the beadle yonder, who is tyrannizing over barrow- 
women and little boys, and lay it about his own 
hat. In the name of God, what sort of Christianity 
would the law have, if it is not to be Christian? 
—if it is not to prefer “ spirit” to “letter?” There 
are some men, according to whose notions it would 
appear as if heaven itself ought to shut up shop 
on Sundays, and afford us no light and sunshine. 


* We verily believe, that they think the angels go to 


church”on that day, and put on clean wings, and 
that St}Paul preaches a sermon. 

See now—here comes a little fellow whom they 
would suppress, clean as a pink, far happier than a 
prince, a sort of little angel himself, making al- 
lowance for the pug-nose; but innocence and hap- 
piness are in his face, and before him (not to speak 
it profanely) is the beatific vision of the piece of 
hot mutton, which he is carrying home from the 
baker’s, and devouring with his eyes. He is an 
honest boy, for his mother has trusted him with 
carrying the meat and the baked potatoes; and it 
is the only bit of meat which he or she, or his 
father, ean get to eat all"the week round; and his 
little sisters are to have some of it, for they have 
all been good, and helped to earn it; and so here 
is a whole, good, hard-working, honest family, 
whom the religious eaters of hot meat every day 
would prevent from having their bit on Sundays, 
because why? Because it would do the ‘poor souls 
any harm? No; but because it would do their 
rich dictators the harm of seeing their own prag- 
matical will and pleasure opposed, humours, the 
very result perhaps of their own stuffing and indi- 
gestion. 

A Sunday evening in London, with its musical 
and other social meetings, such as cannot” take place 
between men in business during the rest of the 
week, has parties enough to render it much livelier 
than it appears. But the loyers—the lovers are the 
thing. With them we begin, and with them we 
conclude; for what so good to begin or to end with 
as love? We loved as early as we can recollect ; 
we love now; and our death will be a loving one, 
let it be coloured otherwise as it may. 

When we speak of lovers on a Sunday evening, 
we mean, of course, lovers who cannot well visit on 


any oth*rpq2%in the week; and whose meetings, 
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therefore, are rendered as intense as they can be by 

the infrequency. What signify the circumstances 

that may have hindered them? Let them be but- 

ton-making, or bread-making, or a clerkship, or 

servitude, or any other chance or condition of ‘life, 
what care we, provided the love be genuine, and 
the pleasure truly felt? Burns was a ploughman, 
Allan Ramsay a hair-dresser, Gay at one time a 
mercer, Richardson a printer, Dodsley a footman. 

Do we suppose that the authors of ‘Sir Charles 
Grandison,’ ‘Black-Eyed Susan,’ and the finest 
loye-songs in the world, did not make as cordial and 
exquisite lovers as the best-bred gentlemen about 
town, and that their mistresses and they did not 
worship each other with a vivacity and a passion 
infinite ? 

—& Our Sunday lover, then, is an ‘apprentice or a 
clerk, and his mistress is a tradesman’s daughter, 
and they meet only on Sundays and Sunday even- 
ings, counting every minute till the time arrives, 
listening to every knock, trying to look calm when 
the other joins the family party; for they seldom 
see one another alone even then. But now they are 
at least in the same room, and happiness is with 
them. They see and hear each other; they see the 
little manceuvres to get a nearer seat; at length they 
sit close together. The parents are not displeased, 
and let things take their course. This is, perhaps, 
the happiest time of courtship—when lovers feel 
secure of one another’s affections, and only have 
just sufficient doubt of other security to make 
everything seem dependent on themselves and the 
result of their own will and choice. By degrees, 
as the family divide in their talk, they are suffered 
to talk exclusively together. Every word is pre- 
cious; every question the most indifferent has a 
meaning: it is sufficient for one to say, “I like 
this,” or “I like that,” and the other thinks it a 
charming observation—a proof of fine sense, or 
feeling, or taste, or, above all, of love; for the eyes, 
or the quivering lips, or the panting bosom, speak 
with it, and the whole intercourse, whether speak- 
ing or silent, is one of intense acquiescence and 
delight. A gentleman comes up and gallantly ad- 
dresses some smiling remark to the lady; the lover, 
if he is not quite sure of her mind, begins to be 
jealous. The gentleman moves off, and a remark 
at his expense prostrates the lover’s soul with grati- 
tude, The lady leaves the room to put a child to 
bed, or speak to a sister, or look after the supper, 
and darkness falls upon the place. She returns, and 
her footsteps, her face, her frock, her sweet counte- 

nance, is thrice blessed, and brings happiness back 
again, She resumes her chair, with a soft “thank 
ye,” asyhe elaborately, and [for no need whatsoever, 

puts it in its best position for being resumed; and 

never, he thinks, did soul, breath, and bosom, go so 

sweetly together as in the utterance of that simple 
phrase. For her part, she has, secretly, hardly any 

bounds to her gratitude; and it is lucky that they 

are both excellent good people, otherwise the very 

virtues of one or other of them might be their de- 

struction. (Ah! they will think“fof this in after. 

times, and not look with severe countenances on the ~ 
victims of the less honourable.) At length they sit 

looking over some pictures together, or a book, 

which they are as far from reading as if they did not 

see, They turn over the leaves, however, with ja 
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‘tiow;, om yarious political and social institutions; on them; but Tiiave been very careful to use no such 


charming hypocrisy, and even carry theirveyes along 
the lines; their cheeks touch—his hand meets: hers 
by favour of the table-cloth or the handkerchief; its 
pressure is returned; you might hear their hearts 
beat, if you could listen. : 

Oh ! welcome, war; welcome, sorrow ; welcome, 
folly, mistake, perverseness, disease, death, disap- 
pointmentt, all the ills'of life, and the astonishments 
of man’s soul! “Those moments, nay, the recollec- 
tions of them, are worth the whole payinent. Our 
children will love, as we have loved, and s6 cannot 
be wholly miserable. To love, even if not beloved, 
is to have the sweetest of faiths, and riches fineless, 
which nothing can take from us but our own un- 
worthiness. And once to have loved truly, jis to 
know how to love everything which unlovingness 
has not had a hand in altering—all beauties of na- 
ture and of mind, all truth of heart, all trees, flowers, 
skies, hopes, and good beliefs, all dear decays of 
person, fading towards a two-fold grave, all trusts in 
heaven, all faiths im the capabilities of loving man. 
Love isa perpetual proof that something good and 
earnest’ and eternal ‘is meant us, such a bribe and 
foretaste of bliss being given us to keep us in the 
lists of time and progression: and when the world 
has realised what love urges it to obtain, perhaps 
death will cease; and all the souls which Iove has 
created, Growd back at its summons to inhabit their 
perfected world. 
© Truly, we have finished our Sunday evening with 
a rapt and organ-like note. Let the reader fancy he 
has heard an organ indeed. Its voice is not unapt 
for the production of such thoughts, in those who 
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ean rightly Tisten to its consummate majesty and 
warbling modulations. ' 

_ [Something yet. remains to be said of ‘ Sunday in 
the Suburbs.’ 

a 

.- “PHILOSOPHY OF HEALTH.’ 
Ox of our fair Readers, not aware that*we had de- 
signed'a special attention to this new work by Dr 
Southwood Smith, has kindly forwarded it to us, 
with ‘the following letter and notice; the former of 
which ‘we publish in aceordance with the love we 
bear to all genuine qualities, especially in 2 womanly 
shape, and to the readiness ~which they evince for 
waivitig ‘their sclfilove in behalf of more general 
cbtisiderations."We'ate’ also willing to let the world 
see‘what a compliment ‘she pays us, in likening our 
public spirit to that of the author. The book (as 
might be supposed from ‘a lady’s thus writing about 
it) is: unexceptionable in every conventional respect, 
aswell as admirable‘in the rest. 

_ To the Editor of the Londok Journal. 

f Srm,—I have just enjoyed the exquisite pleasure of 
reading the book I send to you. Iam a woman, 
and fhaving long and deeply felt the want of such 
knowledge as it imparts, and knowing how general 
the want is, I long to make public the’ out-pouring 
of my own mind on having at last’found the means 
of satisfying it.. I think I perceive in you a kindred 
spirit to that which has animated the author, and I 
therefore send what I have written to you. TI wish 
that you should make whatever use you please of it, 
and eyen if you -can make nonevat all, I think you 


_ Lam, Sir, with many thanks. for the pleasure I.so. 
often reeeive-in reading the Loxpox Jourwat, 
; — 8. ¥. 
Purcosorsry is’ the science of principles, and prin- 
ciples\are, or ought to be, the basis of institutions): 
and the guide of reforms whenever institutions be- 
come inadequate or corrupt. A mind accustomed to’ 
the‘investigation of principles, and tothe application’ 
of them to: practical purposes, is sometimes painfully’ 
impressed by the narrowness and inadequacy of “pro- 
posed measures of reform in which their advocates 
jarring opinions; that prevail, for example, on educa 


the conditiom of woman; nay, even om the: very ob- 
ject and end of the intire apparatus of society. These 
opposite and jarring opinions have their origin in the 
gross ignorance that prevails of that. human. nature,. 
whieh allthis apparatus is constructed for the pur- 
pose of influencing: The great majority of men 
know absolutely nothing, even of the frame-work of 
their bodies; could ignorance be more than ignor= 
ant, one might say they are in a state of still greater 
darkness relative to the operations of their minds; 
while, as to women, there is scarcely one who would 
not think there is a degree of impropriety in their so 
much as thinking of such subjects; and yet many of 
these persons are really anxious for their own im- 
provement, and sincerely desirous to promote the 
welfare of their fellow-beings. 


In this state of things, in this condition of darkness 
on the one hand, and of opposite and conflicting opi- 
nion on the other, the work before us seems to come 
like the “still small voice” that foliowed the whirl- 
wind and the storm, when the prophet was seeking 
for God. Tt calls us back to Nature, and tells us 
about Humanity. Tt is truly an exposition. 1t 
presents no theories; it advances no doctrines; it 
opens to us facts; it details phenomena, and invites 
us to» come and see, and seeing, to use our under- 
standings and form our‘conelusions, It is true phi- 
losophy. If completed as it is begun (for there is 
but one volume yet published), it must be an exten- 
sive work; but, when completed, the date of its 
publication will formoan epoch in human existence. 
Sooner or later it must influence human minds, and 
its author must rank among the foremost of the 
benefactors of humanity. 


The seope of the work is well expressed in the 
title The Philosophy of Health; or, an Exposi- 
tion of the Physical and Mental Constitution of Man, 
with a view to the promotion of Human Longevity 
and Happiness;’ and the eonnexion and order of its 
subjects is'thus stated in the introduction :—“ The 
object: of the “present work is to give a brief and 
plain account of the structure and functions of the 
body, chiefly with reference to health and diseases, 
This is intended tobe introductory to ‘an account of 
the constitution of the mind, chiefly with reference 
to the development and direction of its powers. 
There is a natural connexion between these subjeets, 
and an:advantage in studying them in their natural 
order. Structure must be known. before function 
cam be understood: hence the science of physiology 
istbased.on that of anatomy. The mind is depend- 
ent.on the body: hence an ,acquainance with the 
physiology of the body should precede the study of 
the physiology of the mind. The constitutionof the 
mind: must be understood, before its powers and _affec- 
tions:can be properly developed and directed; henee 
aknowledge of the physiology of the mind is essen~ 
tial to‘a sound view of edueation:and morals.” 


How much such a work is needed, they best know, 
whose knowledge of human nature is most profound ; 
but to write it réquired a rare union of qualities— 
the anatomist, the physiologist, the physician, ‘the 
intellectual and the moral philosopher combined. 
OF Dr Southwood Smith’s qualification for the great 
task he has uridertaken, a judgment may be formed 
from that part of it which he has accomplished. The 
volume before us is evidently the result of Tong and 
careful investigation. ‘The arrangement of the” mat- 
ter is such, that subject after subject is'introduced’ 
gradually and naturally, though extremely con- 
densed; the descriptive part is full and” complete ; 
the style is remarkable for clearness and’ simplicity ; 
it seems as“if nouseless word had’ been permitted 
to remain; yet the beauty and’ variety of! the ideas 
conveyed ‘by it give it the character’of the highest 
kind of eloquence. Considered as a popular work, 
it will ‘be found ‘perfectly intelligible to ‘all who 
study it, and from it the child’ might be’ instructed” 
how it'is made. “ In the expository portion “of the 
work,” Dr Smith continues in ‘the “introduction, “T° 
have not been anxious ‘to'abstain from the employ- 
ment of technical terms, when .a decidedly ‘useful’ 
purpose was to ‘be obtained’ by the: introduction of 


term without assigning the exact meaning of it. A 
technical term unexplained is a dark spot on the 
field of knowledge; explained, it is a clear and 
steady light.” This is the true way to-deal with 
technical terms. : 
Tt is extremely difficult to make extracts from a. 
work like this. The volume contains a general view 
of life, as existing in the vegetable and in the animal; 
the distinctive characters of the vegetable or organic, 
and the animal or sentient life, and the combination 
of the two lives in the animal; the definition of 
structure and funetion ; the progress of structure and. 
its increasing complexity, as the scale ascends from the 
vegetable to the animal, and from the lowest animal up_ 
to man; with a beautifully philosophical view of the 
cause of this increasing complexity, which is given 
“not arbitrarily, but from absolute necessity,” and 
because “ the number, the superiority, the relation, 
the range, and the energy of the functions performed 
by the higher being, require it. An account of 
the’ progressive advancement of life and of death fol= 
lows. These subjeets occupy the two first chapters, 
The third is devoted to an exposition of the conclu- 
sions deducible from the facts which have been de- 
tailed; they are important, grand, and cheering. 
That the end of organization and of life is the pro- 
motion of happiness ; that pleasure is the direct, the 
ordinary, and the gratuitous result of the action of 
all the organs, and that the higher the organized 
structure the greater is the enjoyment to which it is; 
subservient; that pleasure flows from the exercise:of 
every faculty, and the higher the faculty the greater. 
the pleasure. That pain, though occasionally the 
result, is always the accidental, never the ordinary, 


result, and that it is self-destructive, while the tene, 


dency of pleasure is to its own increase and perpe~ 
tuity. The fourth chapter illustrates the bearing of, 
these facts on the duration of human life, and shows. 
both from physiology and from statistics that its. 
term is capable of being lengthened; that it has. 
already been lengthened considerably ; that longevity. 
is a good, since it is only the best portion of human. 
life which can be lengthened, namely, the period. of 
maturity, all the others, infancy, childhood, adoles= 

“cence, decay, being fixed within narrow limits, while 
that of maturity varies greatly at present according; 
to different. circumstances, and there is no reasom. 
why, at any fixed period, it should end. 


The remaining three chapters give a general view 

of the structure of the intire body, and a particular 
description of one of its functions—the circulation. 
This part of the work is written with great care and” 
precision, and by the aid of a large number of dia- 
grams the subjects are made so clear, that no" one 
who studies them with attention can fail to under= 
stand them, nor, understanding, to be deeply im- 
pressed by the detail of mechanism so exquisiite, of 
contrivances so wonderful, of means adapted to ends 
in a mode far surpassing human skill, of a mysterious’ 
power at work which human skill cannot approach— 
the principle of life generating power instead of 
merely collecting it, and carrying on operations of 
which the results only ean be appreciated, the mode 
in which they are accomplished being beyond the’ 
power of human intelligence to perceive. From this: 
part of the worlit is impossible to: make extracts ; it 
is a treatise complete in itself, which requires to be 
read in connexion and with care. It is from the 
third chapter, in whiel: the conclusions to be deduced 
from: the: general view of human existence are Inid! 
down, that they can best be taken, and, even from 
them, no adequate idea can be formed of the work. 
Portions-read. separately may seem like theory ; read 
in connexion they come with the force of demonstra- 
tion ; but the;attempt must:be made. : 
[B We have been taught, step by step, that the vege- 
tableyor organic life, builds up, and exists for the pur=. 
pose:of building up, the animal life. “ What:thenas: 
thelobject ofthe animal life? That object,,whatever 
it be, must be the ultimate end of organization, and 
of all the actions of which it is thé seat.and: thei 
strument. $ ft 
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are combined in the animal life. Of these two 
functions, the latter is subservient to the former: 
voluntary motion is the servant of sensation, and ex~ 
ists only to obey its commands. 

~ «Ts sensation, then, the ultimate object of organiza- 
tion? Simple sensation cannot be an ultimate ob- 
ject, because it is invariably attended with an ulti- 
mate result; for sensation is either pleasurable or 
painful. Every sensation terminates in a pleasure or 
apain, Pleasure or pain, the last event in the series, 
must then be the final end. 


«Js the production of pain the ultimate object of 
organization? ‘That cannot be, for the produetion 
of pain is the indirect, not the direct,—the extraor- 
dinary, not the ordinary, result of the aetions of life. 
It follows that pleasure must be the ultimate object, 
for there is no other of which it is possible to con- 
ceive. The end of organic existence is animal exist- 
ence; the end of animal existence is sentient exist- 
ence; the end of sentient existence is pleasurable 
existence; the end of life, therefore, is enjoyment. 
Life“commences with the organic proeesses; to the 
organic are superadded the animal; the animal pro- 
.cesses terminate in sensation ; sensation ends in en- 
joyment:: it follows that enjoyment is the final end. 
Fer this every organ is constructed; to this every 
action of every organ is subservient; in this every 
action ultimately terminates.”—P. 73, 


' The proof is made out from every one of the 
faculties, beginning with the lowest, the first springs 
of organization ani of life, and going on to ithe 
moral faculty, the crown and the glory of man. It 
is difficult to know where to choose; the exposition 
of ‘cach is so beautiful; but omitting the pleasures:to 
be derived from the use of the senses, the pleasure of 
the eye in seeing, the ear in'hearing, the pleasure 
arising from the use of the intellectual faculties, and 
‘the still higher pleasures.arising from the use of the 
moral faculties, we shall extract, as being less obvious 
ess ‘likely to occur to minds in general, :the passage 
illustrative of the mode.in which pleasure is,attached 
to the exercise of the organic organs; that whieh 
shows the heightening of the pleasures of sense by 
the .addition of the intellectual faculties; and that 
which relates to the harmonious junction of the selfish 
and'sympathetie parts of man's nature. 

A little explanation is necessary before extracting 
‘the passages illustrative of the modes in which 
pleasure is attached to ‘the action of the organic or- 
gans. ‘The action of these organs is unattended with 
‘consciousness; we do not know, for example, when 
the blood is propelled onwards by the ‘heart, or when 
it flows through ‘the vessels to supply the body. A 
Wistinct set of nerves, called the sympathetic, which 
are destitute of sensation, preside over their action ; 
‘but, by a special provision, each sentient nerve, before 
(going to supply the animal organs to which it is des- 
‘fined, sends off two branches which mingle with the 
‘sympathetic nerves. “What isthe result? That 
‘organic organs are rendered sentient; that organic 
‘processes, in their own nature insensible, become 
‘capable of affecting consciousness. What follows? 
“What is the consciousness excited? Not a conscious- 
mess of the organic process. Of that we still remain 
‘wholly insensible. ‘Not simple sensation, The re- 
‘sult uniformly produced, as long as the state of the 
‘system is that of health, is pleasurable consciousness. 
‘The ‘heart sends out to the organs its vital current. 
“Each organ abstracting from the stream ‘the particles 
“it needs, converts them into the peculiar fluid or solid 
“Gt'is its office to form. ‘The stomach, from the arte- 
‘rial streamlets circulating through ‘it, secretes gastric 
‘Juice; the liver, from.the venous streamlets circulat- 
“ing “through “it, secretes bile. “When these digestive 
“organs have duly prepared their respective fluids, they 
-employ them in the élaboration of the aliment. We 
“are not ‘cotisciots of this elaboration, though it go 
“on within us'evéry moment; ‘but is consciousness not 
“affected by the process? ‘Most materially. Why? 
“Because sentient re immin ‘be- 
“eatuse the sentient 


“ar the*organic: organs. 


that is, as logs eRe E processes are te Slits 


the impression communicated to the sentient nerves 
is in its nature agreeable; is, in fact, rz TLEASUR~ 
ABLE CONSCIOUSNESS WHICH CONSTETUTES THE FEEL 
INc oF uxatrn. The state of health is nothing but 
the result of the due performance of the organic or- 
gans: it follows, that the feeling of health, the feel- 
ing which is ranked by everyone among the most 
pleasurable of existence, is the result of the action of 
organs of whose direct operations we are unconseious. 
But the pleasurable consciousness thus indirectly ex- 
cited, is really the consequence of a special provision, 
established for the express purpose of producing 
pleasure. Processes, ‘in their own nature insensible, 
are rendered sentient expressly for this purpose, that, 
over and above the special object they serve, they 
may afford enjoyment. In this case, the production 
of pleasure is not only altogether gratuitous, not 
only communicated for its own sake, not/only rested 
in-as an ultimate object, but it is made to commence 
at ‘the very confines of life; it is interwoven with the 
thread of existence; it is secured in and ‘by the 
actions that build up and that support the very frame- 
work, ‘the material instrument of our being. jj 


« But if the commiunication of sensibility to pro- 
cesses in their own nature incapable of exciting feel- 
ing, for the purpose of converting them into sources 
of pleasurable consciousness, indicate an express pro- 
vision for the production of enjoyment, that provision 
is no less exemplified in the point at which this super- 
added sensibility is made to cease. 


« Someof the consequences of adirect communica - 
tion of consciousness to an, organic process have been 
already adverted to. Had the eye, besides, trans- 
mitting rays of light to the optic nerve, been ren- 
dered sensible of the ineursive passage of each ray 
through its substance, the impressions excited by 
luminous bodies, which is indispensable to vision, 
the ultimate object of the instrument, if not wholly 
lost, must necessarily have become obscure, in direct 
proportion to the acuteness of this sensibility. The 
hand of the musician could searcely have created its 
varied and rapid movements upon his instrument, 
had his mind been occupied at one and the same in- 
stant with the process of muscular contraction in 
the finger, and the idea of music in the brain. Had 
the communieation of such .a two-fold consciousness 
been possible, in no respect would it have been bene- 
ficial, in many it would have been highly pernicious ; 
and the least of evils resulting from it would have 
been, that the inferior would have interrupted the 
superior faculty, and the means deteriorated the end. 
But in.some cases the evil would “have been of a 
much more serious nature. Had we'been rendered 
sensible of the flow of the vital current through the 
engine that propels it; were the distensions of the 
delicate valves that direct the current ever present 
to our view; ‘by some inward feeling were we re- 
minded, minute by minute, of ‘the progress of the 
aliment through the digestive apparatus; and were 
the mysterious operations of the organic nerves pal- 
pable to sight, the terror of the maniac, who con- 
ceived that his body. «was composed of unannealed 
glass, would.be the ordinary feeling of life. Every 
movement would be a-matter of anxious delibera- 
tion; and the approach of every body to our own 
would fill us with dismay. But adjusted as our 
conciousness actually is, invariably the point at which 
the organic process begins, is that at which.sensation 
ends. Had sensation been extended beyond this point 
it would have been productive of pain: at this point 
it uniformly. stops. Nevertheless, by the indirect 
connexion of sensation with the organic processes, a 
vast. amount.of pleasure might be.created: a special 
apparatus is constructed. for the express purpose of 
establishing the communication. ‘There is thus the 
two-fold proof, the positive and the negative, the 
evidence arising as well from what they do as from 
what they abstain from doing, that the organic pro- 
cesses are, and are intended to be, sources of enjoy- 


_ment.”—P...83. 


[This notiee to be concluded next week.} 
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THE WHEE. 
BIRTH-DAYS, ~ 
©ASSO—BERKELEN, 

Manrcu 11, 1544. At Sorrento, in the Bay of Naples, 
ofa noble family, Torquato Tasso, author of ‘Jeru- 
salem Delivered.’ A grave, majestic, and true poety— 
inferior however to Ariosto, and far inferior to 
Dante, because he too often wrote like.a poet.of books, 
instead of drawing upon his own primitive feelings ; 
and indulged in pretty turns of words, even in his epi¢ 
poem. He was a man of a noble but somewhat 
morbid nature, too sensitive to the dignity of his vo~ 
cation; which ultimately embroiled him with the 
court he served, and, in conjunction with .un- 
worthy treatment, disturbed his wits. Tasso has 
been abundantly made usé’of by Spenser and Milton. 
The life of him by Dr Black of Edinburgh deserves 
a place in all poetical libraries. He-was of a strik- 
ing presence, tall and well made, with a large head, 
deep blue eyes, piercing, in their regard, and hada 
clear, solemn voice, and a deliberate utterance, 

— 12, 1684. In the neighbourhood of Kilkenny; in 
Treland, son of an, English gentleman, who was col- 
lector of Belfast, — George} Berkeley, Bishop .of 
‘Cloyne, an illustrious metaphysician and -phi-+ 
lanthropist, who put the world upon canvassing 
that extraordinary Platoniecal puzzle of. the mon- 
existence of matter; substance, he said, being 
nothing but an ideaexisting in the mind,,and upheld 
there by the constant exercise of the will of Gods— 
a very, pious ,and sublime proposition, and un- 
susceptible of disproof by the human faculties; 
though, on the other hand, the amount of these 
faculties appears torender all finaleonclysions onsugk 
subjects impossible, One of his most ingenious and 
perplexing arguments, next to that \of i 
every sensation to a perception of the intellect, 
without which {certainly its existenee would jhe 
the same as non-existence, was, that Nature never 
took ‘two means of doing anything when she could 
do it by.one; and that, therefore, it would havebeen 
superfluous in her to create both the perception.and 
the thing perceived. The pereeption, he said, was 
the thing perceived. And_if you asked him how 
‘things.always remained in the places in whieh you 
eft them, or were .missed and, found elsewhere by 
others, &c. &c., the tranchant reply was xzeady, that 
the Divine ‘Being,so-willed it;5an argument which 
has more .in it than appears at,first sight ; because, 
reason about the question as we'may, the first cause,.or 
mystery, remains as mysterious asever; and God might 
evidently will it to be what Berkeley says, as wellsas 
something more accordant ‘with ordinany opinion, 
\On the other hand, it would seem, that God, at present, 
awills the ordinary opinion to be-what.it is: andjwith 
the most unaffected reverence for Berkeley (who 
was one of his diyinest earthly creations, and hada 
wight to: “dwell.apart” in his notions), we are\of that 
class .of thinkers (if we may lay claim tothe appel- 
lation at all) who:take the commen sense of these 
matters for proofs of them; .and ‘believe in the dis- 
tinction between matter and spirit,,as,God has im- 
pressed itin the common mind.—Berkeley was onejef 
the most amiable and disinterested of men, giving up 
time, money, and favour for the good.of his7fellow- 


creatures, and taking an carly part in that diffusion 
.of knowledge, which the junction of Christianity 


with modern philosophy bas at length made.a ebaras- 
steristic of civilization. Those.of his eminent friends, 
the wits and philosophers of the day (for he 
was beloved by all parties) who ventured to 
banter his metaphysics, reverenced him all the 
while, and almost adored him. Pope said) he 
had “every virtue’ under heaven;”- and - At- 
terbury declared, that till he shad seen Berkeley, 
* he. did’not think so much’ understanding, so mugh 
knowledge, so much enduranee, and. so much ;humi- 
lity, bad-been the portion of any but.angels,”. When 


the ‘began life, he wrote in the ‘ ‘ Guardian,” and is 
aid to have had “a}guinea and) a. dinner ” from 


Steele for-every paper he contributed; a vulgar mis- 


take, surely, meaning that whenever bis young friend 


brought ‘his paper, .he wasasked to-stay dinner as a 
matter of course, or of.peenteeosal pleasure; for Steele 
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‘was not the man to mete out his payments in that 
fashion. * Besides giving up other emoluments, Ber- 
keley had such a dislike of non-residence, that, when 
he wished to retire into’a life of scholarship, he pe« 
tioned to be allowed to give up his bishoprick, valued 
at 1,400/ a-year; a request which so astonished and 
delighted George the Second, that he declared he 
should “die a bishop in spite of himself.”—This 
great and good man was handsome, “with a coun- 
tenance full of meaning and kindness,” and of a 
temperament between sanguine and | melancholy, 
strong in muscle, but what we should call delicate 
in the nerves. He had a happy death, expiring 
suddenly at the tea-table without a groan, while 
reclining on a sofa, 
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ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 
" UXL—-THE MURDERER WHO WAS NO MURDERER, { 


[Tue closing paragraph of this story (which Tis 
quoted from the ‘ Theory of Presumptive Proof,’ in 
“Cecil’s Sixty Curious Narratives’), winds it up 
with a singular increase of dramatic interest,—if we 
May use terms of the stage in speaking of such 
frightful realities. It reminds us, though dissimilar 
in other respects, of an account we have read some- 
where of a lady who dreamt that her maid-servant 
‘was coming into her room to kill her, and who, 
rising in her bed in the agitation of waking, beheld 
the woman actually entering the door for that pur- 
pose. Imagine the appalled situation of both 
parties !] 
JoxarHan Braprorp kept an inn in Oxfordshire, on 
the London road to Oxford, in the year 1736. He 
bore an unexceptionable character. Mr Hayes, a 
gentleman of fortune, being on his way to Oxford, on 
a visit to a relation, put up at Bradford’s; he there 
joined company with two gentlemen, with whom he 
supped, and, in conversation, unguardedly mentioned 
that he had then about him a large sum of money. 
In due time they retired to their respective cham- 
bers,—the gentlemen to a two-bedded room, leaving, 
as is customary with many, a candle burning in the 
chimney corner. Some hours after they were in bed, 
one of the gentlemen, being awake, thought he 
heard a deep groan in the adjoining chamber, and 
this being repeated, he softly awaked his friend. 
They listened together, and the groans increasing as 
of one dying, they both instantly arose, and pro- 
ceeded silently to the door of the next chamber, from 
whence they heard the groans; and, the door being 
a-jar, saw a light in the room ; they entered, but it is 
impossible to paint their consternation, on perceiv- 
ing a person weltering in his blood in the bed, and 
@ man standing over him, with a dark lanthorn in 
one hand and a knife in the other. The man seemed 
as petrified as themselves, but his terror carried with 
it all the terror of guilt! The gentlemen soon dis- 
covered the person was a stranger with whom they 
had that night supped, and that the man who was 
standing over him was their host." They seized 
Bradford directly, disarmed him of his knife, and 
charged him with being the murderer: he assumed 
by this time the air of innocence, positively denied 
the crime, and asserted that he came there with the 
same humane intentions as themselves; for that, 
hearing a noise, which was succeeded by a groaning, 
he got out of bed, struck a light, armed himself with 
a knife for his defence, and was but that minute 
entered the room before them. ~ 
* These assertions were of little avail; he was kept 
in close custody till the morning, and then taken 
before a neighbouring justice of the peace. Brad- 
ford still denied the murder, but, nevertheless, with 
such an apparent indication of guilt, that the justice 
hesitated not to make use of this extraordinary ex- 
pression, on writing out his mittimus, “ Mr Brad- 
ford, either you or myself committed this murder.” 
This extraordinary affair was the conversation of 
the whole county. Bradford was tried and_ con. 
demned over and over again, in every company. In 
the midst of all this predetermination came on the 
assizes at Oxford; Bradford was brought to trial, he 


pleaded not guilty. Nothing could be more strong 
than the evidence of the two gentlemen; they testi- 
fied to the finding Mr Hayes murdered in his bed; 
Bradford at the side of the body with a light and a 
knife; that knife, and the hand which held it, 
bloody ; that, on their entering the room, he betrayed 
all the signs of a guilty man, and that, a few mo- 
ments preceding, they had heard the groans of the 
deceased. 

Bradford’s defence on his trial was the same as 
before the gentlemen ; he had heard a noise; he sus- 
pected some villany transacting ; he struck a light; 
he snatched a knife (the only weapon near him) to 
defend himself; and the terrors he discovered were 
merely the terrors of humanity, the natural effects of 
innocence as well as guilt, on beholding such a hor- 
rid scene. 

This defence, however, could be considered but as 
weak, contrasted with several powerful circumstances 
against him. Never was circumstantial evidence 
more strong. There was little need left of comment, 
from the judge in summing up the evidence. No 
room appeared for extenuation! And the jury 
brought in the prisoner guilty, even without going 
out of the box. Bradford was executed shortly after, 
still declaring he was net the murderer, nor privy to 
the murder of Mr Hayes; but he died disbelieved 
by all. 

Yet were those assertions not untrue! The mur- 
der was actually committed by Mr Hayes's footman ; 
who, immediately on stabbing his master, rifled his 
breeches of his money, gold watch, and snuff-box, and 
escaped to his own room; which could have been, 
from the very circumstances, scarcely two seconds 
before Bradford’s entering the unfortunate gentle- 
man’s chamber. The world owes this knowledge to 
a remorse of conscience in the footman (eighteen 
months after the execution of Bradford) on a bed of 
sickness ; it was a death-bed repentance, and by that 
death the law lost its victim. 

It is much to be wished that this account could 
close here ; but it cannot. Bradford, though inno- 
cent, and not privy to the murder, was, nevertheless, 
the murderer in design. He had heard, as well as 
the footman, what Mr Hayes had declared at supper, 
as to his having a large sum of money about him, 
and he went to the chamber with the same diabolical 
intentions as the servant, He was struck with 
amazement !—he could not believe his senses !—and 
in turning back the bed-clothes, to assure himself of 
the fact, he, in his agitation, dropped his knife on the 
bleeding body, by which both his hand and the knife 
became bloody. These circumstances Bradford ac- 
knowledged to the clergyman who attended him after 


his sentence. 
—— 


A FEW THOUGHTS ON LANGUAGE, 
BY EGERTON WEBBE. 


* Nos probabilia multa habemus, que sequi facile, affirm- 
are yix possumus.”—Cic. (Acad. Lib. ii. Edit. prim.) 
Tue string that inclines the kite to the wind, limits 
its ascent; the water that floats the ship, surrounds 
it with a resisting power. Language is at once our 
liberator and our enslaver; our liberator from brute 
ignorance, our enslaver in the chains of conventional- 
ism. It presents us with the only continuous me- 
dium of communication, yet invests it with such 
circumstances of form and manner as shackle the 
operations of the mind, and leave the subtleties of 
thought to be delivered in imperfect hints and half- 
disclosures. None of our faculties are illimitable, 
but many of our faculties have very different degrees 
of extension, and there can be no question that while 
the imagination ranges over a kingdom only bounded 
by the circle of experience, speech is confined to a 
much narrower province. ~ 
It is difficult to imagine a system of language of 
greater scope and capacity than that which prevails 
in the world at this day; it is also difficult to con- 
ceive that any ‘possible innovations or refinements 
that might be engrafted on tbat system, such as it is, 
could materially extend its compass ; in reasoning, 


therefore, on this subjeet, we may fairly take it’ for ~ 
granted, that what with the living tongues, and the?’ 
dead tongues, and “all the tongues that Babel cleft * 
this world into,” mankind has already witnessed the ” 
full development of the powers of language. But ~ 
who will be so rash as to say that the mind of man ~ 
has run its course? In a savage state, when the 
thoughts of men are limited to the mere objects of 
their appetite; or in a state of first society, where 
the mind, though of another growth, is still converse 
ant with none but objects of familiar contemplation, — 
the resources of language are abundantly sufficient for 
all the purposes of communication ; but in a highly — 
civilized age, when bodily labour has ceased to be 
the inheritance of all, and many are thrown on medi- 
tation as their portion—when men begin»to examine « 
themselves more curiously, and to regard with atten- 
tion the wondrous operations of their minds,—then 
begins the perplexity of language: then involutions, — 
perversions, forced applications, contradictions, ano- 
malies, thicken fast, and confess the original weak- 
ness that engenders them. Language is a garment 
that the mind outgrows; in the infancy of the hu- 
man intellect, it covers and nurtures it, and gives it 
warmth, but, in the end, becomes a close and binds — 
ing shroud that puts a mortal weight on all our 
aspirations, and from which we endeavour in vain 
to deliver ourselves. Is this too much to say— 
shades of Aristotle, Plato, Hartley, Locke? In your | 
state of heavenly knowledge, declare—what evil hand 
withheld you from the perfect sight of the truth for 
which you toiled? Why did you do so much, yet dono 
more? Is it not that phraseology enveloped you like 
a fog, confounded your operations, and obscured your _ 
view? Does not the road to truth lie straight be- _ 
fore us; while the labyrinth of words winds round ~ 
and round, for ever returning to the same point, so_ 
that we make much ado but no way, and either be- 
come blinded and overwhelmed amidst an “ inextri- 
cabilis error,” or, at the best, escape to no better credit _ 
than to have ended where we begun? I do not, 
however, forget that there are other imperfections 
in our condition, other and more formidable obstruce 
tions besetting the paths of philosophical inquiry ; 
nor indeed can I think it doubtful, that there exists 
in morals, as in physics, a gravitating principle, 
which must continue to all eternity to bring down, 
on the head of the projector, the Sisyphus stone 
of metaphysical speculation. But how much of this 
discomfiture, we may ask, rests with language? 
« These words,” says Horne Tooke of his participles 
and adjectives in disguise, “these words, not under- 
stood as such, have ‘caused a metaphysical jargon, 
and a false morality ;” and so far he was unquestion« 
ably in the right; but he adds—* which can only 
be dissipated by etymology ;” and here I confess I 
think him wrong—if, at least, he means that etymo- 
logy is in itself a sufficient antidote against false 
morals, and that truth and yirtue need only to be 
sought in the roots of words. Etymology, indeed, 
might ferret Sophistry out of some of her old holes, 
but she would only take refuge in new quarters 
where he could not reach her: though Horne Tooke 
reduces her allowance to a noun and a verb, she can 
extract from these quite enough of the spirit of 
falsehood to maintain herself in a flourishing con- 
dition. I think with Horne Tooke that an abuse 
of language is an abuse of reason, but I also think 
(a position on which I propose to argue hereafter) 
that language is—even in its healthiest and soundest 
state, and under every conceivable advantage, whe~ 
ther of ability in the writer or capabililty in the 
reader—an instrument naturally defective and full 
of flaws. At present, I only propose to consider 
some of the most obvious of these, and to show that 
if our ideas are liable to error, the vehicle of those 
ideas is still more commonly at fault. A man more 
frequently outrages the truth in speech than in 
thought; he more frequently talks than thinks 
wrongly. To be convinced of this, we have only to 
fasten on any ordinary remark that may be elicited 
in conversation, and compare the \thing expressed 
with the thing intended; in nine cases out of ten 
it will be found that the latter is just, while the for- 
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mer is absurd. I do not here allude to certain con- 
ventional hyperboles and familiar idioms well under- 
stood, respecting which it might very properly be 
answered that particular instances of perversion can 
afford no ground for a general argument. But I 
refer to the character of our ordinary expressions, 
even when we seck to convey some obvious meaning 
in the clearest manner ;—habit blinds us to half the 
absurdities we utter. Were I to indulge myself in 
copious illustrations, I should exhaust the Reader’s 
patience before I exhausted my list of examples; a 
few, however, will be sufficient, and will lead to the 
apprehension of others. 

What shall we say to a “dry humour ”*—“ a false 
verdict "—“ a forgery of gold” —“ an infamous noto- 
riety" accustomed insolence”— ‘a sedentary 
course ”—“ a weekly journal.”—“ critical judgment ” 
— necessity of giving way,”—or to such expressions 
as “to lay down the law”—*an occasion arose” (and 
in the Latin, if I mistake not, * orta est occasio,”)— 
“it rose up accidentally ”—* he raised an impression ” 
—the subject was not submitted ”"—“ his pains were 
the cause of his indolence,”—or such tautologies as 
“a substantial understanding "—“ a falling ruin "— 
“a common vulgarity ”—*“a despotic master "—“a 
hospitable host "—‘a habit that he had "—“ vivere 
yitam "—“ dare donum,” &c. 

'! Some of these, it is true, are such as a fastidious 
writer would not employ ; but others are sanctioned 
by the example of all authors, and form part of the 
current coin of language. Here, then, is a choice 
dish of mixed metaphors, obscure figures, and pal- 
pable nonsense! And from this confusion—what page 
of what book is free ? what five minutes of what eon- 
versation? If contradictions and anomalies of this 
were merely the result of a slovenly style of 
speech—an effect for which not language itself, but 
only the guardians of language had to answer, then 
the question might take another shape; but the truth 
seems to be, that the innumerable corruptions with 
which language is overlaid are no fortuitous blemishes 
induced by peculiar causes, but natural imposthumes 
on the surface of a body originally weak—a sort of 
cutaneous disorder—hereditary and incurable. So 
much so, that if we could conceive a people intirely 
composed of scholars and linguists going and settling 
themselves in some distant island, and carrying along 
with them a perfect pattern of a language which it 
was their sole care to preserve from contamination 
and decay, we might nevertheless safely predict that 
before many centuries had passed over the heads of 
this conservative colony, their treasure would no more 
resemble its original self, than the whiteness of the 
unsullied snow on the peak of Mont Blanc resembles 
the colour of a Cheapside thaw.—Nations may rise, 
and fall, and rise again; the character of a people 
may degenerate, and regenerate ; we pass from liberty 
to licentiousness, from licentiousness to weakness, 
from weakness to slavery, from slavery to want, from 
want to rebellion, and so back again to liberty.~ But 
when language has once lost its primitive simplicity, 
which is pretty soon, it never recovers itself, it has no 
principle of resiliency in it’ as man has, and it con- 
tinues to the end of the chapter to go along on a sort 
of hobby-horse of shifts and expedients.+ 
| [That a certain limited number of primitive words 
should beget the whole vocabulary, is all very well ; 
no one will question their undoubted right to any 
extent of family they may choose to have. As all 


® That is to say a dry moisture—a false truth—an iron- 
‘working of gold—an infamous famousness—accustomed un- 
accustomedness—a sitting run—a weekly daily—judging 
judgment—unyieldingness of yielding (if I am right in 
deriving necessitas from ne negative and cedo or cesso)— 
to lay down the laid-down—a falling arose—it rose up fall- 
ingly—he raised a pressing-in (and a pressing in is a press 
ing down)—that which was thrown under was not sent 
under—his pains were the cause of his absense from pain 
—an understanding understanding —a falling falling—a 
common commonness, &c, 


+ What Horace says of words—that like the leaves of the 
trees they fall, but presently “flourish again with a new 


“birth,” is very true, but does not disprove what I have 


said; all he means by the simile is, that certain words go 
Out of fashion, and by, and by come in again; but this is no 
a eee 
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our ideas turn—with more or less consciousness on 
our part—on some few general sensations, so it is 
natural that words, the interpreters of those ideas, 
should in like manner spring from a few simple roots. 
But that these should gradually bid adieu to all the 
family ties—cut their relations—and enter into foreign 
service, running a race to the utter confusion of com- 
mon sense, and the infinite botheration of their 
patient historians the philologists, does seem a little 
hard. 

Let us consider for a moment that class of words 
which Horne Tooke says “ compose the bulk of every 
language,” and let us enjoy their perplexity a little. 
« Those,” he says, “‘ which are derived from the Latin, 
French, and Italian, are easily recognised ;” but he 
does not say that they are as easily reconciled to pro- 
priety. His business lay with the Saxon part of 
English, and he did not concern himself with these 
anomalous features to which I am adverting. Had 
he done so, he would no doubt, in his usual perspicu- 
ous manner, have rendered an account of them as 
nearly approaching to satisfaction as it is possible ; 
nevertheless he could not have proved that obscurity 
was not a grievous evil, merely because he was able 
to grope his way through it. But, first of all, here 
are a few of the patriarchs ; prithee, Reader, treat 
them with respect, they are all venerable old gentle- 
men, and nowise responsible for the vagaries of their 
offspring. 

Ay# — capio— cado— cedo — dueo — do —eo— 
yirwoxw — jacio — loquor —levo — Asyw —mitto— 
hendo—premo—sum—sequor—solvo—sentio—sto— 
tego—teneo—voco—video— egw 


Of the innumerable derivative words flowing from 
these sources, the greatest portion are compounds, 
formed by the addition of various prepositions, which 
generally do import, and always ought to import, some 
qualification of meaning. But these derivatives not 
only supply qualifications of the original meaning, 
but furnish a multitude of figurative expressions for 
the service of the imagination and the reason. Now 
these figurative expressions generally do consort, and 
always ought to consort, with the association of ideas ; 
—wherin lies the metaphysical part of language. If 
these two points of conformity had always been duly 
adhered to, so as to preserve unity and consistency 
throughout, which is impossible, language at this day 
would have been a comparatively simple machine, 
and have ailed nowhere, save only in those fundamen- 
tal respects—which I propose to notice hereafter. 
But will anyone affirm that such is the case? Is the 
composition of words, whether in the languages of mo- 
dern times, or in those from which they proceed, always 
such as the understanding ; most readily embraces? 
Assuredly not. Take the word mittoto send (though 
I think it more frequently should be rendered to put 
especially in composition—a sense which the French 
seem to have preserved in their verb mettre). Because 
mitto has this signification, it is easy to recognise the 
propriety of such a word as e-mit, to send out (e from 
or out) applied to a matter of fact, or the word dis- 
miss, as figuratively used when_ we say “ he dismissed 
the subject from his mind,” i. e. he sent the subject 
away from his mind. But what are we to make of ad- 
mit? which, if we translate it literally, to send to, does 
not seem very well to justify our present employ- 
ment of it. If youand your family have been standing 
for an hour at the door of the pit in Drury lane till you 
are half crushed, I fancy when it is at length opened 
you are not at that moment intent upon being sent to 
any place, but simply desire to be let in. To admit, 
therefore, instead of being used in the sense of “ to 
suffer to enter,” Johnson’s definition, would be a much 
better word to mean “to send a man about his busi- 
ness”—in short “not to suffer to enter.” Yet the 
Latin admitto hardly exhibits more traces of its ra- 
dical meaning than does its English relative. It is 
possible, I know, to give some account of this, but 
no apology can reconcile us to such prevaricating 
words—such conundrums. In the same way it may 
no doubt \be explained by what process of torture 
vmicxyo4ai comes to mean I promise, or how pro- 
mitto arrives at the same[destination, or @mwiTgeTw 
J permit, or how some words (and these not a few) 


should mean in one language precisely the reverse of 

what they mean in another; why for example, ele- 

vated with us should mean raised up, while elevatus in 

the Latin means debased, why resolute should mean 

Jirm or determined while resolutus means relared—and 

by consequence feeble and undetermined.* All this may 

be explained—but so may the Chinese puzzles or the 

Egyptian hieroglyphics. We don’t want language 

for a plaything to provoke our ingenuity, but for 
a steady and faithful friend to assist us in many a 

grave inquiry after truth. It is no satisfaction to 
know how words have been misappropriated, if 
misappropriated they are. If a man loses his hat 
and wig in a crowd, it is no consolation to him to be 
told that a thief picked them up and ran away with 
them. Nor does the original propriety of a word 
afford any redress for the absurdity of a subsequent 
application. John Long, in all probability, is a very 
short man; what does it make in favour of John 
Long, that some remote progenitor had inches to 
justify his cognomen? Again, if the connection of 
certain verbs with certain prepositions to imply a cer- 
tain sense, were a matter of unquestionable fitness in 
one language, we should suppose that the analogy 
would hold good as regards any other ; it would be 
equally true of all, if true of one. But if this were 
the case we should find all parallel words in corre- 
sponding situations. TIgossnus and prosto, mgoeas 
and prosum, consto and withstand, supervenio and 
overcome, dmosespw and subverto, smimabnuae 
and supersede, Urosacis substantia and under- 
standing—would only be various in sound, but 
would agree in expressing the same thing; whereas 
these words, we know, take all manner of dif 
ferent forms. We should not find suspicio, as well 
as its counterpart Udoeaw, signifying indifferently 
to mistrust, or to honour ; we should not be able, with 
impunity, to exchange withdraw for retract—overturn 
for subvert (under-turn)—overthrow for subject (un- 
der-throw)—supposition and hypothesis (a putting 
under) for surmise (a putting over), &c. &c. 


What does all this prove ?—original error — 


subsequent perversion? Neither. But it proves 
this ; that the image or figure that has reconciled such 
words to the understanding in any case, is so slight, 
so flimsy, so precarious, so easily exchangeable for 
any other image or figure, that no method or analogy 
can be maintained. It proves that the association of 
our ideas is of a nature for ever to forbid uniformity 
or universality in any system of language; that it is 
as impossible for there to be one diction in the world, 
as for there to be one mind, that each individual 
language is, and must remain, full of inconsistencies. 
and incoherencies, whilst between one language and 
another there can be no more assimilation than be- 
tween the manners, dispositions, and opinions of the 
people who use them.} 
{To be continued.]} 

* The in intensitive, and the in privative, and the in re~ 
dundant, of the Latin, are productive of many inconye- 
niences in that language, which we have partly copied. 
Thus infractus cither means very much broken, or not at 
all broken. Habitable and inhabitable with us mean the 
same thing; but the Latin habitabilis answers to our in- 
habitable, while in-habitabilis answers to our wn-in-habit- 
able. Inquisitus means either investigated, or not inves- 
tigated; infrenatus either bridled, or unbridled. The 
same ambiguity belongs to the Greek ex; Av%” means 
grief, emAumws with great grief; pedaw means to 
laugh, but Emipzidace means to laugh slightly ;—but this 
diminutive sense seems to be very rare. To improve is 
now used to mean—more than to prove—to make better, 
but in old English we find it used negatively—not to prove 
or approve—to disapprove. Valuable and invaluable, esti- 
mable and inestimable, appreciable and inappreciable, one 
and the other are used to afirm value, but though in the 
latter words the in has the effect of an intensitive, it isnot 
here through affirmation, but through negation; we mean 
by valuable that which can be valued, because it has value; 
by invaluable we mean that which can not be valued, 
because its value is beyond calculation. 

+ Peculiarities, by the way, on which the phraseology of 
every country greatly depends. Gibbon, in a note on the 
«Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,’ suggests the idea 
of a work which would indeed be a valuable acquisition to 
our national literature; the object of which should be, to 
trace the character of different nations from their lenguage 
—a scientific process. Horne Tooke was philologist enough 
but not philosopher enough for the task. Locke was phi- 
losopher, but not philologist enough. Yet Locke would 
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CHARACTHRS OF SHAKSPHARD’S 
. PLAYS. 
BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


NO. IX.——OTHELLO. 


Tr has been said that tragedy purifies the affections 
‘by terror and pity. That is, it substitutes ima- 
ginary sympathy for mere selfishness. It gives us 
a high and permanent interest, beyond ourselves, 
in humanity as such, It raises the great, the 
remote, and the possible to an equality with the 
rea), the little and the near. It makes man a par~ 
taker with his kind. It subdues and softens the 
stubbornness of his will. It teaches him that there 
are and have been others like himself, by showing, 
him as in a glass what they have felt, thought, and 
done. It opens the chambers of the human heart. 
Tt leaves nothing indifferent to us that can affect our. 
common nature. It excites our sensibility by ex- 
hibiting the passions wound up to the utmost pitch 
by the power of imagination or the temptation of 
circumstances; and corrects their fatal excesses in 
ourselves by pointing to the greater extent of suf- 
ferings and of crimes to which they have led others. 
Tragedy creates a balance of the affections, It 
makes us thoughtful spectators in. the lists of life. It 
is the refiner of the species ; a discipline of humanity. 
The habitual study of poetry and works of imagina- 
tion is one chief part of a well-grounded education. 
A taste for liberal art is necessary to complete the 
character of a gentleman. Science algne is hard and 
mechanical. It exercises the understanding upon 
things out of themselves, while it leaves the affec- 
tions unemployed, or engrossed with our own imme~- 
diate, narrow interests.—‘ Othello’ furnishes an illus- 
tration of these remarks. It excites our sympathy 
in an extraordinary degree. The moral it conveys 
has.a closer application to the concerns of human 
Jife than that of any other of Shakspeare’s plays. 
« It comes directly home to the bosoms and business 
of men.” ‘he pathos in ‘Lear’ is indeed more 
dreadful and overpowering: but it is less natural, 
and less of every day's oceurrence. We have not the 
‘same degree of sympathy with the passions described 
in‘ Macbeth.’ The interest in ‘Hamlet’ is more 
remote and reflex. That of ‘Othello’ is at once 
equally profound and affecting. 

The picturesque contrasts of character in this play 
are almost as remarkable as the depth of the passion. 
The Moor Othello, the gentle Desdemona, the vil- 
‘lain Tago, the good-natured Cassio, the fool Roderigo, 
present a range and variety of character as striking 
and palpable as that produced by the opposition of 
costume in a picture. Their distinguishing qualities 
stand out tothe mind’s.eye, so that even when we 
are: not thinking of their actions or sentiments, the 
idea of their persons is still as present to us as ever.. 
These characters and the images they stamp upon 
the mind are the farthest asunder possible, the dis- 
tance between them is immense: yet the compass of 
knowledge and invention which the poet has shown 
in embodying these extreme creations of his genius 
is only, greater than the truth and felicity with which 
he ‘has identified each character with itself, or blend- 
ed their different qualities together in the same story. 
What a contrast the character of Othello forms to 
that of Iago: at the same time, the force of concep- 
tion With which these two figures are opposed to 
each other is rendered still more intense by the com- 
plete consistency with which the traits of each cha- 
racter are brought out in.a state of the highest fin- 
ishing. The making one’black and the other white, 
the one seein pial, the other unfortunate in the 

extreme, would have answered the common purposes 
of effect, and satisfied the ambition of an ordinary 
painter of character. Shakspeare has laboured the 
finer shades of difference in both with as much care 


have been the man—or Locke-cum-Tooke—or Tooke-cum- 
Locke. Why do our dictionaries refer Vis (force) to the 
Greck fice, and not its evident fellow, Viat Would it not 
be a good commehtary on Roman violence, showing that 
they ever made their way by force, that via and vis were, 
with them, one and the same thing (Q:«)—nay that their 
‘whole life vita (Biorn) was but one season of barbarity 
and brute coarseness ! 


and skill as if he had had to depend on the execution 
alone for the success' of his design. On the other 
hand, Desdemona and Aimilia are not meant to be 
opposed with anything like strong contrast to each 
other. Both are, to outward appearance, characters 
of common life, not more distinguished than women 
usually are, by difference of rank and situation. The 
difference of their thoughts and sentiments is how- 
ever laid as open, their minds are separated from 
each other by signs as plain and as little to be mis- 
taken as the complexions of their husbands. 

The movement of the passion in Othello is exceed- 
ingly different from that of Macbeth. In Macbeth 
there is a violent struggle between opposite feelings, 
between ambition and the stings of conscience, al- 
most from first to last: in Othello, the doubtful con- 
flict between contrary passions, though dreadful, con- 
tinues only for a short time, and the chief interest is 
excited by the alternate ascendancy of different pas- 
sions, the intire and unforseen change from the fond- 
est love and most unbounded .confidence to the tor- 
tures of jealousy and the madness of hatred. The 
revenge of Othello, after it has once taken thorough 
possession of his mind, never quits it, but grows 
stronger and stronger at every moment of its delay. 
The nature of the Moor is noble, confiding, tender, 
and generous; but his blood is of the most inflam- 
mable kind; and being once roused by a sense of his 
wrongs, he is stopped by no considerations of re- 
morse or pity till he has given a loose to all the dic- 
tates of his rage and his despair. It is in working 
his noble nature up to this extremity through rapid 
but gradual transitions, in raising passion to its 
height from the smallest’beginnings and in spite of 
all obstacles, in painting the expiring conflict be- 
tween love 2nd hatred, tenderness and resentment, 
jealousy and remorse, in unfolding the strength and 
the weaknesses of our nature, in uniting sublimity of 
thought with the anguish of the keenest woe, in put- 
ting in motion the various impulses that agitate this 
our mortal being, and at last blending them in that 
noble tide of deep and sustained passion, impetuous 
but majestic, that “flows on to the Propontic, and 
knows no ebb,” that Shakspeare has shown the mas- 
tery of his genius and of his power over the human 
heart. The third act of ‘Othello’ is his master- 
piece, not of knowledge or passion separately, but of 
the two combined, of the knowledge of character 
with the‘expression of passion, of consummate art in 
the keeping up of appearances with the profound 
workings of nature, and the convulsive movements 
of uncontrolable agony, of the power of inflicting 
torture and of suffering it. Not only is the tumult 
of passion heaved up from the very bottom of the 
soul, but every the slightest undulation of feeling 
is ‘seen on the surface, as it arises from the impulses 
of imagination or the different probabilities malici- 
ously suggested by Tago. The progressive prepara- 
tion for the catastrophe is wonderfully managed, from 
the Moor’s first gallant recital of the story of his 
love, of “the spells and witchcraft he had used,” 
from his unlooked-for and romantic success, the fond 
satisfaction with which he dotes on his own happi- 
ness, the unreserved tenderness of Desdemona and 
her innocent importunities in favour of Cassio, irri- 
tating the suspicions instilled into her husband's 
mind by the perfidy of Iago, and rankling there to 
poison, till he looses all command of himself, and his 
rage can only be appeased by blood. She is intro- 
dueed, just before Iago begins to put his scheme in 
practice, pleading for Cassio with all the thoughtless 
gaiety of friendship and winning confidence in the 
love of Othello,— 


“ What! Michael Cassio? 
That came a wooing with you, and so many a'time, 
When I have spoke of you dispraisingly, 
' Hath ta’en your part, to have so much to do 
To bring him in ?—Why this is not a boon: 
*Tis as I should intreat you wear your gloves, 
Or feed on nourishing meats, or keep you warm: 
Or sue to you to do a peculiar profit 
To your person. Nay, when I have a suit, 
Wherein I mean to touch your love indeed, 
It shall be-full of poise, and fearful_to be granted.” 


Othello’s confidence, at first only “staggered by 
broken hints and insinuations, recovers: ited a 
sight of Desdemona; and he exclaims, — 


« Tf she be false, O then Heav'n mocks itself; * . 

T'll not believe it.” a 
But presently after, on brooding over his suspicions 
by himself, and yielding to his apprehensions of the 
worst, his smothered jealousy breaks out into open 


fury, and he returns to demand satisfaction of Tago — 


like a wild beast stung with the envenomed shaft of 
the hunters. “ Look where he comes,” &c. In this 
state of exasperation and violence, after the “first 
paroxysms of his grief and tenderness have had their 
vent in that passionate apostrophe, “I felt not Cas. 
sio’s kisses on her lips,” Iago by false aspersions, and! 
by presenting the most-revolting images to his ‘mind,*’ 
easily turns the-storm of passion from himself against 
Desdemona, and works him up into a trembling 
agony of doubt and fear, in which he abandons all) 
his love and hopes in a breath,— 


“‘ Now do I see 'tis true. Look here, Iago, » © 
All my fond love thus do I blow to Heay'!n. = 
gone. 

Arise, black- vengeance from the hollow hell ; 4 
Yield up, O love, thy crown and hearted throne: * 

To tyrannous hate! Swell besom with thy fraught ; 

For "tis of aspicks’ tongues.” — 

From this time, his raging thoughts “never Took. 
back, ne’er ebb to humble love,” till his revenge is. 
sure of its object, the painful regrets and involuntary 
recollections of past circumstances which cross his 
mind amidst the dim trances of passion, aggravating. 
the sense of his wrongs, but not shaking his ay 
Once indeed, where Tago shows him Cassio with 
handkerchief in his hand, and making sport (as he 
thinks) of his misfortunes, the intolerable bitterness. 
of his feelings, the extreme sense of shame, makes 
him fall to praising her accomplishments and relapse 
into a momentary fit of weakness, “Yet, oh, the 
pity of it, Iago, the pity of it !” This returning fond 
ness however only serves, as it is managed by Tago, 
to whet his revenge, and set his heart more against 
her. In his conversations with Desdemona, the per- 
suasion of her guilt and the immediate proofs of her_ 
duplicity seem to irritate his resentment and aversion 
to her; ‘but inthe scene immediately preceding her 
death, the recollection of his love returns upon him 
in all its tenderness and force; and after her 
he all at once forgets his wrongs in the sudden and 
irreparable sense of his loss,— P 


« My wife! My wife! What wife? [have no wife. 
‘Oki, insupportable! Oh, heavy hour !” j 


‘This happens before he is assured of her innocence; 
but afterwards liis remorse is as dreadful as his re- 
venge has been, and yields only to fixed and death- 
like despair. ‘His farewell speech, before he Kills 
himself, in which he conveys his reasons to the 
senate for the murder of his wife, is equal to the first 
speech in which he gave them an account of his 
courtship of her, and “his whole course of love.” 
Such an ending was alone worthy of such a com- 
meneement. If anything could add'to the force of 
our sympathy with Othello, or compassion for ‘his 
fate, it would be the frankness and generosity of his 
nature, which so little deserve it. When Iago first 
begins to practise upon his unsuspecting friendship, 
he answers— rs 


“Tis not to make me jealous, 
To say my wife is fair, feeds well, loves companys 
Is free of speech, sings, plays, and dances well; , 
Where virtue is, these are most virtuous. 
Wor from my own weak merits will I draw 
‘The smallest fear or doubt of her revolt, 
~ For she had eyes and chose me.” 


This character is beautifully (and with affecting sim- 
plicity) confirmed by what Desdemona herself says 


* See the passage beginning, “It is impossible you should 
see this, were they as prime-as goats,” &c. 
a 


i 


of him to melia after she has lost the handkerchief, 
: the first pledge of his love to her,— 


“ Believe me, I had rather have lost my purse 
| Full of cruzadoes. And but my noble Moor 
Is true of mind, and made of no such baseness, % 
As jealous creatures are, it were enough 
- , To put him to ill thinking. 
ZEmuua. Is he not jealous? 
Desprmona. Who, he? I think the sun where 
he was born 
Drew all such humours from him.” 


In a short speech of Emilia’s, there occurs one of 
those side-intimations of the fluctuations of passion 
which we seldom mect with but in Shakspeare. 
After Othello has resolved upon the death of his wife, 
and ‘bids her dismiss her attendant for the night, she 
answers,— 

“I will, my Lord. 
JEmutt1a. How goes it now? He looks gentler 
than he did.” 


" Shakspeare has here put into half a line what some 
authors would have spun out into ten set speeches. 

The character of Desdemona herself is inimitable 
both in itself, and as it contrasts with Othello’s 
groundless jealously,-and with the foul conspiracy of 
which she is the innocent victim. Her beauty and 
external graces are only indirectly glanced at; we 
see “her visage in her mind;” her character every- 
where predominates over her person. 


_ “ A maiden never bold : 
Of spirit so still and quiet, that her motion 
_ Blushed at itself.” 


There is one fine compliment paid to her by Cassio, 
who exclaims triumphantly when she comes ashore 
at Cyprus after the storm— 


& “Tempests themselves, high seas, and howling 
_ winds, 

7 As having sense of beauty, do omit 

§ Their mortal natures, letting safe go by 

* 'The divine Desdemona.” 


In general, as is the case with most of Shakspeare’s 
females, we lose sight of her personal charms in her 
attachment and devotedness to her husband. ‘She 
is subdued even to the very quality of her lord;” 
and to Othello’s “ honours and his valiant parts her 
soul and fortunesiconsecrates.” The lady protests so 
much herself, and she is as good as her word. The 
truth of conception, with which timidity and bold~ 

ness.are united in ‘the same character, is marvellous. 

The extravagance of her resolutions, the pertinacity 

of her affections, may be said to arise out of the gen- 
tleness of her nature. They imply an unreserved 
_ reliance on the purity of herown intentions, an intire 
surrender of her fears to-her love, a knitting of her- 
self (heart and soul) to the fate of another. Bating 


fantastical and headstrong (though even that may 
perhaps be consistently accounted for from her in- 
ability to resist a rising inclination*) her whole cha-~ 
 racter consists in having no will of her own, no 
prompter but her obedience. Her romantic turn is 
only a consequence of the domestic and practical part 
a = disposition ; and instead of following Othello to 
| wars, she would gladly have “ remained at home a 
4 ieditpence: ” if her husband could havestaid with her, 


not desert her at the last. ‘The scenes in whieh she 

Jaments and tries to account for Othello’s estrange- 

‘ment from her are exquisitely beautiful. After he 
_ has struck her, and called her names, she says,— 
"What shall I do towin my lord again? 

' Good friend, go'to him ; for by this light of heaven, 
y Tknow not how I lost him. Here T'kneel ; 

‘ ! Ife'er my will did trespass *gainst his love, 
ft Either im discourse, or thought, or actual deed, 3 
Or that mine eyes, mine ears, or any sense 

© Delighted them on any other forms 

elie , tag. aay 
; Tin Antenguntio. - a 
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the commencement of her passion, which is a little 


Her resignation and angelic sweetness of temper do 
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Or that I do not, and ever did, 

And ever will, though he do shake me off 

To. beggarly devorcement, love him dearly, 

! Comfort forswear me. Unkindness may do much, 

And his unkindness may defeat my life, 

But never taint my love. 
Taco. I pray you be content: ’tis but his hu- 

mour. 

The business of the state does him offence. 

Despemona. If ’twere no other !”"— 


The scene which follows with ZEmilia and the song 
of the ‘ Willow,’ are equally beautiful, and show the 
author’s extreme power of varying the expression of 
passion, in all its moods and in all circumstances. * 


« aria. Would you had never seen him. 
Despemona. So would not I: my love doth so 
approve him, 
That even his stubbornness, his checks, his frowns, 
Have grace and favour in them,” &c. 


Not the unjust suspicions of Othello, not. Jago’s 
treachery, place Desdemona in a more amiable or inte- 
resting light than the casual conversation (half earnest, 
half jest) between her and ZZ milia, on the common be- 
haviour of women to their husbands. This dialogue 
takes place just before the last fatal scene, If 
Othello had overheard it, it would have prevented 
the whole catastrophe; but then it would have spoil- 
ed the play. 

The character of Iago is one of the supererogations 
of Shakspeare’s genius. Some persons, more nice 
than wise, have thought this whole character unna- 
tural, because his villany it without a sufficient motive. 
Shakspeare, who was as good a philosopher as he was 
a@ poet, thought otherwise. He knew that the love’ 
of power, which is another name for the love of mis- 
chief, is natural to man. He would know this-as 
well or better than if it had been demonstrated to 
him by a logical diagram, merely from seeing chil- 
dren paddle in the dirt or kill flies for sport. Tago 
in fact belongs to a class of characters, common to 
Shakspeare, and at the same time peculiar to him; 
whose heads’ are as accute and active as their hearts 
are hard and callous. Iago is to be sure an extreme 
instance of the kind ; that is to say, of diseased intel- 
lectual activity, with an almost perfect indifference 
to moral good or evil, or rather with a decided pre- 
ference of the latter, because it falls more readily in 
with his favourite propensity, gives greater zest to 
his thoughts and scope to his actions. He is quite 
or nearly as indifferent to his own fate as to that of 
others ; he runs all risks for a trifling and doubtful 
advantage ; and is himself the dupe and victim of bis 
ruling passion—an insatiable craving after action of 
the most difficult and dangerous kind.. “ Our an- 
cient” is a philosopher, who fancies that a lie that 
kills has more point in it than an alliteration or an 
antithesis; who thinks a fatal experiment on. the 
peace of a family a better thing than watching. the 


palpitations in the heart of a flea in a microscope ;. 


who plots the ruin of his friends as an exercise for 
his ingenuity, and stabs men in the dark to prevent 
ennui. Fis gaiety, such as it is, arises from the suc- 
cess of his treachery; his ease from the torture he 
has inflicted on others. He is an amateur of tra- 
gedy in real life; and instead of employing his. in- 
vention on imaginary characters, .or long-forgotten 
incidents, he takes the bolder and more desperate 
course of getting up his plot at home, casts the prin- 
¢ipal parts among his nearest friends and connections, 
and rehearses it in downright earnest, with steady 
nerves and unabated resolution. We will just give 
an illustration or two. 


One of his most characteristic speeches is that im- 
mediately after the marriage of Othello:— 


“ Roperico, What a full fortune does the thick 
lips owe, 
If he can carry her'thus! 
Taco. Call up her father: 
Rouse him ( Othello), make after him, poison his 
delight, 
Proglaim him in the streets, incense her kinsmen, 
wfemustha’ he ima fertile-““- - yell, 
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Plague him with flies: Tho’ that his joy be joy, | 
Yet throw such changes of vexation on it, 
As it may lose some colour.” 


In the next passage, his imagination runs riot in 
the mischief he:is plotting, and breaks out into the 
wildness.and impetuosity of real enthusiasm :— 


“ Roverico. Here is her father’s house: 
call aloud. 

Taco. Do, with like timorous accent and dire 
yell, 

As when, by night and negligence, the fire 

Is spied in populous cities.” 

One of his most favourite topics, on which he is 
rich indeed, and in descanting on which his spleen 
serves him for a Muse, is the disproportionate match 
between Desdemona and the Moor. ‘This is a clue 
to the character of the lady which ‘he is by no means 
ready to part with. It is brought forward in the 
first scene, and he recurs to it, when, in answer’to his 
insinuations against Desdemona, Roderigo says,— 


Tu 


“ T cannot believe that in her—she’s full of most 
blest conditions. 


Taco. Bless'd fig’s end! The wine she drinks is 
made of grapes. If she had been blest, she would 
never have married the Moor.” 


And again with still more spirit and fatal effect 
afterwards, when he case nee as nana 


in Othello’s own breast to her prejudice: — 


“ Ornetio. And yet how nature erring from } 
itself— 
Taco. Ay, there’s the point;—as, to be bold 
with you, 
Not to affect many proposed nahelias 
2 Of her own clime, complexion, and degree, &c.” ' 


ff This is probing to the quick. Tago here turns the 
character of poor Desdemona, as it were, inside out. 
It is certain that nothing but the genius of Shakspeare 
could have preserved the intire interest and delicacy 
of the part, and have even drawn an additional ele- 
gance and dignity from the peculiar circumstances in 
which she is placed.—The habitual licentiousness of 
Tago’s conversation is not to be traced to the pleasure 
he takes in gross and lascivious images, but to his de- 
sire of finding out the worst side of everything, and 
proving himself .an over-mateh for appearances, 
He has none of “the milk of human kindness” in 
his‘composition. His imagination rejects everything 
that has not/a strong infusion of the most unpalatable 
ingredients ; his mind digests only poisons. Virtue 
or goodness or whatever has the least ‘relish of sal- 
vation in it,” is, to his depraved appetite, \sickly and 
insipid: and he even resents the good opinion 
entertained of his own integrity, as if it were an 
affront cast on the masculine sense and spirit of his 
character. Thus, at the meeting between Othello 
and Desdemona, he exclaims—* Oh, you are well 
tuned now: but I'll set down the pegs that make 
this music, as honest as I am”—his character of bon- 
hommie not sitting at all easily upon him. In the 
scenes where he tries to work Othello to his purpose, 
he is proportionably guarded, insidious, dark, and 
deliberate. We believe nothing ever came up to the 
profound dissimulation and dexterous artifice of the 
well-known dialogue in the third act, where he first 
enters upon the execution of his design :— 


“Taco. My noble lord. 
Ornetxo. “What dost thou say, Tago? 
Taco. Did Michael Cassio, 
When you woo'd my lady, know of your love? | 
Oruetto. He did from first to last. 
© Why dost thou ask? 
Iaco. But for a satisfaction of my thought, 
No further harm. 
Ornxtto. Why of thy thought, Iago? ch 
Taco. I did not think he had been acquainted 
with it. 
Oruetto. O yes, and went between us, very oft — 
Taco. Indeed! 
Oruetio. Indeed? Ay, indeed. Discern’st thou 
ought of that? 
+ Is he not honest? 


Sid 


nindbnifin. 
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Iaco. Honest, my lord? : 
Ornetto. Honest? Ay, honest. 7} 
Taco. My lord, for aught I know. 
Ornetto. What do’st thou think? 
Taco. Think, my lord! 
Oruetto. Think, my lord! Alas, thou echo’st me, 
As if there was some monster in thy thought ; 
Too hideous to be shown.”— 


The stops and breaks, the deep workings of trea- 
chery under the mask of love and honesty, the 
anxious watchfulness, the cool earnestness, and if we 
may so’say, the passion of hypocrisy marked in every 
line, receive their last finishing in that inconceivable 
burst of pretended indignation at Othello’s doubts of 
his sincerity. 

“ © grace! O Heaven forgive me! 

Are youaman? Have you a soul or sense ? 

. God be wi’ you; take mine office, O wretched 
fool, 
" That lov’st to make thine honesty a vice! 
* © monstrous world! take note, take note, O world! 
* To be direct and honest is not safe. 
_ I thank you for this profit, and from hence} 
| [I'll love no friend, since love breeds such offence.” 


If Iago is detestable enough when he has business 
on his hands and all his engines at work, he is still 
worse when he has nothing to do, and we only see 
into the hollowness of his heart. His indifference 


when Othello falls into a swoon is perfectly diabo- ~ 


lical. 
“ «Taco. How is it, General? Have you not hurt 
your head? 
" Ornetro. Do’st thou mock me? 
Taco. I mock you not, by Heaven,” &c. 


The part indeed would hardly be tolerated, even 
as a foil to the virtue and generosity of the other 
characters in the play, but for its indefatigable in- 
dustry and inexhaustible resources, which divert the 
attention of the spectator (as well as his own) from 
the end he has in view to the means by which it 
must be accomplished. — Edmund the Bastard in 
«Lear’ is something of the same character, placed in 
less prominent circumstances. Zanga is a vulgar 
caricature of it. 


—— 


TABLE TALE. 


TRUE REMARK ON “ CONCEITS” IN POETRY AND ON THE 
IMAGINATIVENESS OF PASSION. 


Petrarch’s Italian poetry, written either to please his 
lady or to relieve the overflowing of his heart, bears 
in every line the stamp of warm and genuine, 
though of refined and chivalric passion. It has been 
criticised as too imaginative, and defaced by conceits: 
of the latter there are few, confined to a small por- 
tion of the sonnets. They will not be admired now, 
yet, perhaps, they are not those of the poems which 
came Jeast spontaneously from the heart. Those have 
experienced little of the effects of passion, of love, 
grief, or terror, who do not know that conceits often 
spring naturally from such. Shakspeare knew this, 
and he seldom describes the outbursts of passion un- 
accompanied by fanciful imagery, which borders on 
conceit. Still more false is the notion that passion is 
not, in its essence, highly imaginative. Hard and 
dry critics, who neither feel themselves nor sympathise 
in the feeling of others, alone can have made this ac- 
accusation; these people, whose inactive and colour- 
less fancy naturally suggests no new combination 
nor fresh tint of beauty, suppose that it is a cold ex- 
ercise of the mind when— 


« The poet's eye in a fine frenzy rolling, ¢ 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven.” 

As they with difficulty {arrive at comprehending 
poetic creations, they believe that they were produced 
by dint of hard labour and deep study. The truth 
is the opposite of this. To the imaginative, fanciful 
imagery and thoughts, whose expression seems steeped 
in the hue of dawn, are natural and unforced ; when 
the mind of such is calm, their conceptions re- 


semble those of other men; but when ‘excited by 
passion, when love, or patriotism, or the influence of 
nature kindles the soul, it becomes natural, nay, im- 
perative to them to embody their thoughts, and to 
give “a local habitation and a name” to the emotions 
that possess them. The remarks of critics on the 
overflowings of poetic minds remind one of the tra- 
veller who expressed such wonder when on landing 
at Calais he heard little children talk French.—Lives 
of Eminent Italians. (Vol. lxiii of ‘Dr Lardner’s 
Cyclopedia,’) 
WRITINGS OF CHARLES LAMB. 

We have been highly gratified in seeing the fol- 
lowing announcement in the current number of the 
‘New Monthly,’ by the writer of the ‘ Confessions 
of Shakspeare :'—“ I may, perhaps, be allowed this 
opportunity of stating, that an edition of such of the 
late Mr Charles Lamb’s writings as can be recovered 
by his executors, with a large selection from his 
correspondence, is now preparing under the superin- 
tendence of Mr Serjeant Talfourd, and will be accom- 
panied by a notice from that learned and accomplished 
gentleman, of the life and genius of his deceased 
friend.”—We are not aware of any man living, who, 
from the united circumstance of long acquaintance 
with Mr Lamb, and thorough subtlety of criticism, is 
so well qualified to do justice to him as Mr Talfourd. 


SOLDIERS AND DRINKING. 

It is the mode at present in use, of serving out the 
rations for the day all at one time; the allowance of 
meat and vegetables, being cooked in the course of 
the forenoon, is, at twelve o'clock, together with the 
bread, served out to each room or mess. The men 
being hearty and possessed of good appetites, perhaps 
just relieved off guard, or returned from drill or 
fatigue duty of some kind, frequently demolish the 
day’s allowance, with the exception of the bread, at 
one meal. It might be inferred from this that they 
had not a sufficiency of food, but it is not so; as far as 
quantity is concerned-the allowance is amply suffi- 
cient. But the rough and unpolished soldier should 
not be expected to possess more influence over his 
appetite than the wealthy glutton, who, devouring 
twice the quantity necessary for the nourishment of 
the body, is continually a prey to indigestion and dis- 
ease. In four or five hours after this meal the man’s 
appetite returns; nothing being left but the plain 
bread, the public-house is resorted to, (in some 
measure as a matter of necessity,) for something to 
relish it. Once there, the probability is, that the 
inducements he there finds to prolong his stay are 
found to be irresistible, and the natural consequences, 
drunkenness and disgrace, too often follow. This evil 
might be in a great measure removed by making 
some alteration in the nature of the rations, which at 
present are intirely of a solid nature, nothing liquid 
being served out. If the officers were to encourage 
the formation of messes for making coffee or cocoa in 
the barrack-rooms on a certain hour, say five o'clock 
in the evening, by way of supper, the necessity of 
resorting to the canteen for “something to drink” 
would be removed, and the habits of good-fellowship 
among the men increased. Proposals for the intro- 
duction of “ tea-slops” may excite expressions of ridi- 
cule from some persons, but let it be recollected that 
cocoa and tea have, for the last ten years, formed part 
of the provisions issued in the naval service; where 
their usefulness, in preference to the extra pint of 
grog formerly issued, is fully proved by the concur- 
ring testimony of many eminent naval officers. Be- 
sides, there can be no doubt but that these liquors 
equally answer the purposes of drink, are exhilirating, 
and far less injurious than either spirits or malt 
liquor.—[ From a !sensible and humane pamphlet just 
published, intitled * Remarks on Military Flogging, its 
Causes and Effects,’ §c.—Steill. Pp. 23.] 

LUDICROUS SPECULATION. 

A looking-glass is a matter of great wonder to 
magpies. We once saw one placed on the ground, 
where two were hopping about. One of them came 
up to it, stared at it in‘apparent wonder, hopped off to 
the other, and then both returned and [spent at least 
ten minutes in nodding, chattering, and hopping 
about the glass.— Faculties of Birds. 
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‘ » MUSIC. 
if [Musical Library. No. XII. Charles Knight.* ~ 
‘Arr, with Variations.’ Mozart. A very beau- 
tiful instrumental piece; but has not a slow 
movement been omitted at the end? Surely 
Mozart's music requires no curtailment. There are 
some fine passages in the fragment in Martini’s trio; 
but they are disjoined, and few in proportion to the 
number of staves they are distributed over. In the 
adagio from Woelfl's sonata, we can discern neither 
subject, object, nor connexion of any kind. It ap- 
pears to us, under correction, a bit of solemn non- 
sense. Haydn's canzonet, ‘ Piercing Eyes!’ is very 
graceful and sweet. ‘La Marmotte,’ by Beethoven, 
is very pretty ; so is Rossini’s canzonet. Lord Mor. 
nington’s madrigal is not very striking, but the effects 
are very pleasing. The song, ‘ Where’er you walk,’ 
from Handel's ‘ Semele,’ is a most majestic strain of 
enamoured compliment, more majestic than en- 
amoured. Horsley's MS. glee is by no means cal- 
culated to increase his high repute as a composer, : 
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FINE ARTS. 


Gallery of Portraits. No. XXXIV. Charles 
fa. Knight. 
Tue inauspicious countenance of Clarendon heads 
the triumvirate this month. It is a most unpleasant 
face, sceptical and cross-looking, with an air of ill-tem« 
pered surprise and petty-haughtiness; he looks as 
though he were resenting some impertinent and un- 
expected interruption on the part of an inferior. 
Reynolds has a more contented and humane cast of 
countenance. It is pleasant to have a portrait of @ 
man like Reynolds, by himself, necessarily, too, in 
the very act of painting. There may be seen the 
peculiar expression, which is the habitual one of a 
painter at work, a look of pleased and fixed scrutiny ; 


for painters are by profession an observant race, 


they seek their mind’s food on all sides, and neyer 
find a scarcity of it; therefore they are also a con- 
tented race. The exceptions to this rule are in cases 
of disappointed ambition,—a feeling’ Reynolds does 
not appear to have suffered much. It may be re- 
marked that the present portrait of Reynolds is a 
reverse, painted with a single looking-glass, as may 
be seen by his front being turned to the sinister side 
of the picture; if he had turned over his right 
shoulder, the body would front the other way, as any 
may see, who makes the experiment. The right 
hand too holds the mahl-stick, the left is employed in 
painting. By employing a second glass, and re- 
versing the reflection in the first, the error may be 
corrected. Swift’s face is more in character with 
some good-natured anecdotes that are told of him, 
than with his cutting satire or his suffering life. 
The engravings are well executed; but the first and 
last are rather tame in the effect. The portrait of 
Reynolds is a very fair representation of his style 
of painting, with the exception of his peculiar style 
of handling. 5 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tux Editor must beg the indulgence of his Corre- 
spondents till next week. “ While now writing, his 
attention is demanded hy the publication of the Poem 
alluded to last Wednesday, intitled ‘ Captain Sword 
and Captain Pen,’ which will most probably be out 
by the time this notice appears. The poem is partly 
political ; and so far nothing further will be said of 
it inthe Lonpox Journat; which the Editor is de- 
termined to keep sequestered and serene from all 
sound of trouble and controversy, however conscien- 
tiously excited. Of other points in it, however, some- 
thing will be said ina future number; and meantime 
he avails himself of this opportunity of letting the 
public know that such a Poem is to be had. 


a 
Lonpon: Published by H. Hooper,” Pall Mall East, and 
supplied to Country Agents by C. Kn1GHT, Ludgate-street. 
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y e CORRESPONDENCE. . 

a A TEW MINUTES’ EDITORIAL TALK WITH THE READER— 
& t ELISIONS IN VERSE—FLOWERS IN A LETTER—QUES- 
é ! TION RESPECTING THE AMERICAN LOCUST ANSWERED 


" —RECONCILEMENT TO TOWN—LETTER FROM MR 
« = WERAUD, ETC. 


Our pile of correspondence has so increased upon us 
i by the omission of a week’s answers, that we must 
‘notice it this time at the head of the paper, and turn 
‘the notice into an “ Article.” The letters, as they lie 
heaped before us, remind us of the “ conspiracy of the 


: papers” written in the days of the Regent, by the 

author of the ‘Two-penny Post Bag,’ who records 
wf the horror of that illustrious personage at the sight, 
J and his dread lest they were “ growing upon him” at 
" a rate too formidable to overeome— 


“ As if they said, ‘ our grand design is | 


fi or To suffocate his Royal Highness.’” 
: ‘The suffocation, however, in the present instance 
h (were we important enough to have the honour of a 


death so royal), would be of a far pleasanter sort, 
resembling rather the death of a former illustrious 
personage, the prince who was drowned in a butt of 
Imsey, —intoxicating with sweets, leaving us 
dead drunk” with honey like a bee, giving us a 
death of our own choice (if we could choose to die at all 
when so pleased): for never have we received a more 
encouraging or flattering stock of letters than at this 
moment; and the one which we shall notice first, 
has actually brought flowers in it,—a lump of blossoms 
from a garden in Wales—scenting the air here in 
London, and almost making us fancy that the words 
of the fair writer would become audible, bringing us 
a voice to match the fragrance— 


Ambrosial odours, o'er the cheek 
Celestial warmth suffusing.”—Gerzir. 


They now lie before’ us, fragrant still, though they 
have been plucked for weeks. We wish we could 
put the odour into the Loypon Journat. Their 
colours combine yellow and brown, like the bee's ; and, 
assuredly, if a bee were to come into our room, he 
‘ would find them out, and plunge into them, and 
look of a piece with their beauty. 


__* But before we proceed, we must say something of 
our Jovrwat and its new-year commencements. We 
promised at the beginning of the year to have some 
Lives and Travels in it, and have been fearing that 
the Readers would resent the non-performance of the 
“Promise ; but they have been true Loxnox Jourwat 
; good-natured; and, instead of doing so, 
4 ‘Tiave said nothing but kind things, and ex- 
eee! satisfaction with what is laid before 
n. And we must say for ourselves that, 
” prc we have not kept ‘our word in those 
\ ‘Particulars, we have more than kept it in the 
general conduct of our undertaking, having written a 
« great deal more than we proposed on our setting out, 
. and feeling certain that we shall continue to do so, 
- we have learnt, once for all, the imprudence 
of making specific promises—of which we here accor- 
dingly take our Jeave with a delighted penitence, 
now : for every feeling ourselves to do our 
stricted, and happy to discover 

0 not care what subjects the paper 
ii there is sincerity in the treatment, 
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and good humour. So, off, Restriction! and wel- 
come! the universe, and the coming summer, and 
all pleasant subjects at will, and loads of good-hu- 
moured letters, the writers of which bind us to them 


for ever by letting us do what we like. 


But we must explain a little farther, for we have 
neither been idle nor acting out of caprice. 
Our ‘Romances of Real Life’ do not fail us, and 
we verily believe never will, as long as the Reader 
chooses to have them—and they are popular. 
The ‘Week’ also, from its nature, is sure of its 
supply, and will be continued throughout its twelve- 
month ; and for a‘ First Article’ subjects being ad 
libitum, are of course neyer wanting. But when 
we came to look about us for * Lives,’ we found we 
could not reckon upon a supply always good enough, 
and though good extracts from ‘ Travels’ are more 
to be depended on, and we hope to have them still, 
though not systematically, we discovered that Readers 
in general like a greater variety, an admixture of 
shorter pieces than the new arrangements of the 
Journat would have permitted, especially comprising 
as they do, the valuable Shakspeare criticisms of Mr 
Hazlitt: and our Correspondents also perplexed 
us with the length as well as goodness of many of 
their communications, and new books came in, and 
miseellaneousness of all sorts abounded; so that we 
fairly did not know what to do with our proposed 
plan. Instead of the ‘ Lives,’ therefore, we have 
enlarged the very brief summaries of character which 
we intended to give in our ‘ Week,’ and keeping 
up what was already approved of, we have let the 
rest of the Jouanat take its course, like our old friend 
the Butterfly ii the poet, promising nothing ex- 
cept that we will taste every sweet that we can come 
nigh, and bring a bit of colour and joy into every 
homestead that chooses to welcome us. 


And so once more to set out again, with gladsome 
wings, the happier from just having been doing our 
duty ina graver shape,—a soldier in the ranks of 
«Captain Pen.’ Blessed be thy transforming power, 
O imagination ! that thus beatest Ovid all to pieces, 
and canst metamorphose ourselves, and to whatsoever 
shape we please,—provided only we have faith, and 
a hearty wish"for_it. By thee this instant, our rainy 
windows are changed into open ones, the clouds into 
sunshine, March into May, and nothing remains of 
ourselves, but the soul of us, in its Greek shape,— 
the Psyche, or Butterfly aforesaid,—who quivering 
his wings like the finger-tips of some happy musician, 
when he is touching two notes at once, in the shake ofa 
joyous symphony (like that of Gia fan ritorno, for in- 
stance) rises in the rapture of his anticipations, and 
issues forth to the blueair, drunk with the scent of 


gardens. _ 


Thus the fresh Clarion, being readie dight, m 

Unto his journey did himselfe addresse, 

And with good speed began to take his flight, “[2 

Over the fields in his franke lustinesse : 

And“all the champaine o'er he soared light, 

And all the country wide he did possesse, 

Feeding upon their pleasures bounteouslie, 

That none gainsaid, nor none did him envie. / 

* The woods, the rivers, and the meadowes greene, 
With his"aire-cutting wings he measured wide, 

“ Ne did he leave the mountaines bare unseene, " 
Ne the ranke grassie fenns delights_untride. 
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TO ASSIST THE INQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUGGLING, AND SYMPATHIZE WITH ALL. 


Price THREE HALFPENCE. 


But none of these however sweet they beene, 
Mote please his fancie, nor him eause to abide; ~ 
His choicefull sense with every change doth flit. 
No common things may please a wavering wit. — . 


~ We beg leave, however, to disclaim the application 
of these last four lines; for though we like to “ flit,” 
we like also to “abide;” being of a right greedy 
disposition in matters of luxury, and loving to re- 
tain all the} goods we have, whatsoever addition we 
make to the stock. Neither do we like to have any 
luxury’cut short, not even the syllable.O ; for which 
reason we have here restored it from the hasty and 
incapable profanations of the commentators, who 
took it away from before the word abide-— 


* Mote please his fancy, or him cause’ t’abide"— 


a vile elision—endangering the right reading of the 
verse, even if intended only as a hint to read rapidly, 
and not to change the two words into one. Ever 
while you live, dear Reader, eschew all such perils, 
and let your ears be aware of the full measures of 
sweet poesy :— 

« Mote please his fancy, and him cause ¢o abide.” 


2% &, with swift distinctness if you will, and bide with 
the greater force in consequence; but never allow a 
commentator or school-boy critic, proud of his 
knowing that there are ten syllables in a heroic line, 
to pretend that two short syllables are not the same 
as one, and to be written at their full length accord- 
ingly. Hear the Italians sing their beautiful words, 
and mark the melodious relish with which they 
distinguish every’ syllable they utter, even while 
fusing their sweetness together. The Italian he- 
roic measure is the same as ours, only with 
double instead of single rhyme; yet they have 
far more vowels than we, not one of which (ex- 
cept in certain conventional and colloquial in- 
stances, or when the poet himself chooses) they cut 
off, sliding them beautifully into one another with 
articulate smoothness.'; We have occasionally an 
instance in our own language, as in that line of 
Milton’s allegro :— 


“To many a youth and many a maid 
Dancing in the chequered shade.” 


Now, upon the principle of writing: tabide, for to 
abide, the y might be cut off here at the word many ; 
or the and should be written ‘nd in that divine verse 
in ‘Paradise Lost’—speaking of the powers of music 


to— 
“ chase 


Anguish, and doubt, and fear and sorrow, and pain.” 


But who would endure this? ‘We may take, if we 
please, no more time in uttering sorrow and, than if 
it were written sorrow'nd; but who would lose the 
two beautiful sounds of the o anda? According 
to these eutters and maimers (violators of the Ellen- 
borough Act) piano in a verse should. be written 
pano, and fori, fori. Here is a lovely line of 
Ariosto, in which Alcina, the magician, is: described: 
attracting the fishes to her out of the water :— 
« Con semplici parole e puri incanti.” 

‘(With simple sayings and enchantments pure. ) 
The Italians pronounce both the ee’s in this line, 
and both the ii’s, and make the verse the sweeter and 
richer. The two ee’s may not be thought the happiest 
instance of this custom, but they go very sweetly 
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nevertheless; and the sound of the two is may be 
represented, in English by writing them poory in, 
instead of poor’in as a commentator would cut it; 
or it may be shown in another version of the line: — 


« With simple words and easy enchantments pure.” 


Who would like:to read eas’ for easy in this line, or 
think the melody improved by it? 

We have taken up too much space, we fear, in ex- 
plaining this matter; but the subject beguiled us, 
and we have assumed, with an insolence common to 
periodical editorship, that the Reader is to let us do 
as we please. 

Now then to do very much as we please, and lay 
before him the letter of our fair Correspondent from 
Wales, who gives a variety of pleasant information. 


“No one reads with greater delight the Loxpoy 
Journat, or is more grateful for the instruction she 
receives from it, than she of the verdant valley in 
*Tultima Cambria.’ When one ‘Monthly part’ is 
duly conned, she counts the days till the next arrives. 
The first yol. is complete, and:in nothing wanting save 
—may she with great humility suggest to the Editor, 
thatjan Index would tend much to economize the 
time and patience of its admirers? The Editor's 
poetical wand has conjured up a January's garden 
worthy of Boceaccio’s, magician; but the mildness 
oflour northern winters bas not only tempted several 
of our usually migratory birds to remain in their 
summer quarters, but also has blessed us with a 
greater variety of flowers than is to be found in the 
‘Household Almanac,’ which probably took its list 
from the recorded produce of some ‘olden days’ Jan- 
uary flowers, for now ‘the pale primrose’ and ranun- 
culus unfold most sweetly their petals to our slanting 
sun, though with less luxuriance of bloom than to its 
stronger rays. The aconite, or wolf’s-bane, opened re- 
joicingly its yellow buds, as soon as ‘the sweet south’ 
breathed on ‘the frost-bound soil;’ all these, of 
course, will flourish in the February’s garden; but 
there is one of the botanist’s monsters that blossoms 
when snow is on the ground, all unmindful of it,‘to 
the end of February, or later still—it is the winter 
double violet: its colour is a very pale lilac. 

«But a still more precious plant, that blossoms in 
the open air, without requiring attention, is the Cal- 
lycanthus Precox: some of its flowers shall be here- 
with enclosed, though in their withered state they 
can give but a faint notion of the humbly coloured 
‘blossom’s singularly fragrant scent when freshly 
plucked. Its first buds opened at the close of No- 
vember, when the leaves were still clustering thick 
upon the shrub; since that time, every tiny twig, 
every branch, has been ‘clothed with flowers that 
none the wood mote see ;’ and in this beautiful (or 
rather, more odorous than beautiful) state it will re- 
main till March wanes, or April dawns, 


“ The writer takes this opportunity of answering the 
question that heads the article in No. 41—‘ The 
American Locust’—which interesting insect is not 
the same as the noisy, chirping, nay; often stunning, 
Cigala of the south, which she has many a time 
chased in Italy: it differs little from our northern 
grasshopper in size and appearance, but she cannot 
believe that the noise it makes is produced by the 
friction of the wings together, as is the case with the 
more musical sounding tones of ours. 

« The real Egyptian locust of the Scriptures is still 
to be found in Malta; and the writer understands 
that in Arabia it abounds. In Malta she kept one 
for some time; it measured aboye two inches long, 
was in form a common grasshopper, but of a brilliant 
green, with wings long enough to be able to take a 
flight of from one to two hundred yards, and thickly 
covered with black cabalistical characters, It would 
devour the leafy parts of a lettuce leaf in about ten 
minutes, or less time.” 

The next letter is from another fair Correspondent, 
and is one of those which stand in our first class of 
welcome communications, because they tell us of good 
positively effected, and objections reconciled. We 
take this opportunity of observing, that when we 
preach the doctrine of making the best of things, and 
fetching out all which they can yield, far is it from 


our intention to oppose any great. public good, or 
any advancement, of individual right. Singular in- 
deed would be sucha contradiction of half the spirit of 
our life. What we recommeud is, not the desertion 
of.any- just claim, public or private, but.that we 
should take along with us every possible cheerfulness 
and goodwill, both as a means of prosecuting our 
claim) the better, and asia noble resource always, in- 
cluding a heart-home to retreat upon in case of the 
worst. There are helpers in a spirit of cheerful san- 
guineness as well as of spleen ; and though we would 
not undervalue the latter in case of necessity, far less 
be ungrateful to what its worthies have done for us, 
we think the former stand the better chance of being 
more just and persuasive, and of putting an end to 
the constant re-actions of anger and violence. But 
to the letter of our fair friend. 
7 * * > + 
January 29. 

* As I know, dear sir, you are pleased to hear of 

any good arising through your instrumentality, 
I must tell you your papers have been the means of 
reconciling both me and my sister to town. We are 
lovers of the country: it was there we first drew our 
breath, were nurtured, and have spent the greater 
part of the years we have numbered: and although 
it is‘ sweet constraint which binds us to this city, it 
being the present abode of those we most fondly love, yet 
our hearts yearned for their native haunts, with their 
silence and solitude. Nay more, we determined to 
find no beauty im anything external which London 
could yield. , We despised a.small garden, because it 
was not a large one; thought a flower in a window @ 
mockery of the love of rural life; and would. scarcely 
take.a walk in the suburbs, because the fields boasted 
not the picturesque beauty of those we had left, where 
“Nature seemed.to sit alone.” But. your papers, 
dear sir, have taught us otherwise, and made us re- 
solve to content ourselves with the sources of grati- 
fication we possess, without sighing for those beyond 
our reach,” 
»» Socius is informed, that we had not forgotten 
Aunt Setsy; though one part of her letter con- 
spired with circumstances to delay it; for the good 
lady, in her dislike of the squirrel’s teeth, forgot that 
the poor free-born. prisoner had a right to object to 
his cage; and we, on the other hand, do not like to 
object to a Jady, and bandy arguments with her. The 
story of the key (not “lost,” but carried away in an- 
other’s pocket) was as true, as that Socius is hereby 
told so. The Editor does not deal in figments of 
that sort. 

‘ How are we to get happily married?” shall ap- 
pear the first opportunity. 

We. are sorry that F.’s correction of the erratum 
did not reach us till our last number had gone to 
press. For the word “tomb” in his letter respect- 
ing ‘Edwin and Emma,’ the reader. will be good 
enough to take his pen, and substitute “ turf.” 

The following letter which we have had the honour 
of receiving from the author of the ‘Judgment of 
the Flood,’ shows him in a light so considerate 
towards the “ poor devils” of the press, and also fur- 
nishes.so useful an example of the attention which is 
paid to the construction and harmony of their verses, 
by poets who have a right respect forthe art, that we 
cannot help availing ourselves of the permission 
given us at the close of it. It will help to excuse 
our long critical dissertation on to and abide :— 

Ist of March 1835. 


28 Burton street, Burton Crescent. 
My Dear Sin. 


As by an engagement with my Newsman it is not 
until Sunday Morning that I receive your Journats, 
which I ‘peruse with pleasure, and preserve with 
anxiety, I was not aware until the present moment 
of the ‘station which you had given me, both as 
translator and author, among your ‘Poets on Ice.’ 
I have now to thank you much and sincerely for the 
honour, and your motive in according it, 

Will-you,permit me to mention, that either your 
fair Correspondent has mis-copied ‘the extracts given 
from my two poems, or your printer has mistaken 
her manuscript? As here and there these errata 
make nonsense of the passage, you will probably per- 


mit me to furnish you with the means of correcting 
The 3rd line of the Sth stanza of ‘The Ice Course’ 
should run—* Far thy Cothurnus’ sound.” This is 
but a trifle. : 
i In the description of “ Dudaely’ 12th dine should 
begin—* Bare and of life devoid,”—not ‘Base,’ &c. ; 
19th line should have been printed, “ Werevas a sealéd 
fountain,”—not “seal’d fountain.” The ed should 
be sounded, else the rythm were imperfect. In the 
20th line you have “broke,” instead of “ brake.” 
You who know how much euphony depends on the 
skilful alliteration of the vowel sounds, will forgive 
me mentioning an apparent trifle like this: Its im-- 
portance may be felt, however, by examining the 
structure of two or three consecutive lines—e, g. 


—_——the vigorous blood, 
Was ‘shackled, and the rivers of the heart 
* Were as a sealed fountain, and the veins 
Parch'd became brittle like to glass, and brake, ~ 
Or hardened into marble.” 


Most of these corrections respect sound—those in 
the next quotation, extracted from the ‘Descent into 
Hell; regard sense. In"the 9th line for “compart”? 
read “ compact.” In the 14th line for “ barren. 
stamp” read “barren stump.” In the 26th linea, 
semicolon destroys the grammar of the verse: the 
passage should run— 

« and, all dusk as the sad night, 
The regal pall hangs the broad shoulder o’er, 
Frozen in gorgeous folds, and moveless quite.” 1" 


In a preceding line the printer’s devil has spelt 
“ glazing” glasing—Poor devil! he has to bear much 
blame—this, however, will not break his back. 
«’Aught” also he has changed to “ought.” As to 
this, he may plead difference of opinion. 

You are at perfect liberty to do what you like with 
this letter. And believe me, my dear Sir, 

_ Yours very sincerely, 
Joun A. Heraup. 

The communications with which we have been 
favoured by W. D.C. shall appear in the Surriz- 
MENT, 

Our friend Atrrep is too long this time, and 
hardly so good as before. 

We have to thank several more Correspondents for 
*Cumnor Hall.’ It is pleasant to see a ballad 
making so melodious a stir, and giving occasion to so. 
many people to show their good nature. The name: 
of Mr W. of Doneaster, particularly pleased us,—an_ 
old acquaintance, if we mistake not. 

We must positively be immodest, and print the 
following passage from the letter of our friend 
J. W. D. © The Journat,” quoth the cordial 
pen of this gentleman, “seems to many friends and” 
myself to increase in interest and beauty: LIearnestly 
hope that its success bears some proportion to its: 
merits. We intend to celebrate its approaching” 
anniversary, inj I trust, its own spirit, and wish it: 
a long life and a merry. Pray read some more 
poems with us, after the fashion of that delightful 
reading of ‘the Eve of St Agnes,’ many of the 
beauties of which were then, to me at least, disclosed 
for the first time.” Ve do not wonder that our 
Correspondent thinks the Journat increased in 
interest and beauty, seeing that it has become more. 
miscellaneous, and has tc boast of such articles as_ 
those of Mr Hazlitt, Mr Webbe, &c. By the way, 
also, talking of ‘ Lives,’ we give this week an excel- 
lent ‘ Life of Pythagoras,’ by Mr Godwin, from his 
book on the ‘Necromancers.’ But pieces of bio- 
graphy by men of genius are rare things to get at. 

The ‘Snow-drop’ next week. By the way, will 
the proprietor of the ‘ Englishman’ allow us to ask 
why it is not sent to our office regularly? The price, 
to be sure, is nothing; but we do not find it so easy 
to seoure a regular service of it, where we live, as he 


may imagine. The same question old and 
respected friend ‘Tait.’ It is he he should 
not be one to join the unpolit ig of good 
wills in this Jounnan, rh ' editors, of 
other parties, are eknowledging the. 
claims of ~The great Tory 
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¢ Blackwood,’ the jovial Tory ‘ Fraser,’ the conser- 
vative ‘ New Monthly,’ and the radico-philosophical 
‘Repository,’ all come to us; why should we miss 
the great Scottish radical ? 

'» This question reminds us that we have not received 
the ‘ Dublin University’ this time. Also, that we 
have received. a new monthly periodical, «The Agri- 
eultural and Industrial Magazine’ (of which more 
by and by); another called the ‘Literary Union’ 
(ditto); and the first two monthly parts of a new 
weekly provincial (Lancaster), intitled ‘The Com- 
panion,’ which is a very clever and promising publi- 
eation, of the Loypon Jovanat order, though in an 
octavo shape, and might as well have done us the 
honour of asking us to stand godfather to it; for the 
£ Companion,’ be it known to ‘time-honoured Lan- 
caster,’ is aname of our own. There is some good 
criticism in these opening numbers, upon Charles 
Lamb. 

We should be glad to hear from P. F. on any 
other subject; the one he has chosen not being 
admissible into these our most ultra-considerate 
columns, 

“Luna by Day,’ from the German of Richter 
‘would be gladly inserted; but we fear the unini- 
tiated would misconstrue its spirit. 

{ S. W. H. complains truly that one of the greatest 
obstacles to the advancement of the doctrines ad- 
voeated by our Correspondent T. R., in his question 
to “Men of Business,” is the fancy which too many 
of them entertain, that trade, and a love of litera- 
ture, are incompatible. This fancy helps to pro- 
duce the very error they deprecate, by leading young 
lovers of books to take them at their word; and so 
the dispute is exasperated on both sides. They 
should recollect, that many a thriving tradesman and 
merchant has been a lover of books and an author. 
“Dodsley, the bookseller, was one; Richardson, the 
printer, another ; Glover, the banker, a third; Vol- 


_ taire, for all his wit and vivacity, knew how to put his 


money out to account as well as the shrewdest of city 
speculators; and the author of ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ 
was author also of the ‘Complete English Tradesman.’ 
= J.B. extremely gratified us, not only by the copy 
of the publication which accompanied his letter, but 
by showing us how much intelligence and public 
feeling are to be looked for in the quarter whose 


_ character he helps to elevate. 


We doubt whether our Readers in general are yet 
quite bookstall enough to relish the communication 
with which Orv Crony has favoured us, intitled a 
«A New Old Book.’ 

We take in good part (as well we e may) the 
brusque but flattering advice of our anonymous 
friend, who will not stop to get ink to write to us, 
but venteth himself in pencil. But he will have 

’ discovered in the meanwhile that we have not been 
idle; and we are to discover, we suppose, for our 
‘part, that the quotation at the top of his letter was 

If so, it is the first time 

‘we were aware of it, nor will matter of fact allow 

us to acknowledge the likeness. 

‘A. B. protests, on account of his eye-sight, 
against the alteration in our type proposed by 
R. H. R. ‘As to the change which he is good 
enough to propose himself, it stirreth much pleasing 
yision in our mind’s eye, but also much formidable 
necessity for reflection. 
® W. H. gratifies us by finding that “repulse” was 


_ too strong aword. Not only, he may be certain, 


was no such thing intended by either party, but if 
either had had the least suspicion that any manifest- 
ation of another sort was desirable, nothing would 
have been Pleasanter than to act accordingly. As to 


the ‘of those days against ‘ money-dealers,” 
they were-idle reflecting, and originated solely 
with the writer 5 ughough, teaching others, re- 


quired, in that respect, and perhaps a great many 


; Soe, to be a RE. highly pleases 


aus by what he tells us of the cm Lowpow Jour- 
- fixaz. does him. 

“MN. is informed rae 
mand up at present with the volumes}. there 
willbe a separate index to them by and by, they can 


fellow-men. 
will grow wider; and we venture to prophesy ‘that nit- soit marked out 


well be kept distinct, and ultimately bound up by 
themselves. Thomson was not omitted among the 
“ice-poets” for want of love; as’ M..N. may see by 
turning to a review of his ‘ Castle of Indolence,’ in 
No. 9. But we thought his ‘ Seasons" too well known 
to render a quotation necessary. ‘The passage res- 
pecting Booth, and Cato’s wig, is in ‘ Pope's Imita- 
tions of Horace,'—the one addressed to. Augustus. 

The first part of the above answer to J. W.-who 
is thanked for his good opinion of the articles he al- 
ludes to; but it is doubtful whether they could be 
divested of the spirit at least of all political allusion 
as to appear with propriety in the Jovanat. 

The article of our friend G. H. L. (from whom 
‘we are always happy to hear) is too long, and not 
quite of a nature for our Journat. ‘We must give 
the same answer to the Gentleman who writes on 
* Monitorial Teaching,’ and tothe author of “ Pros- 
-pects of a Law Student,’ who has a spirit, however, 
‘of which we should be glad to see more. 

“Will J..H. inform us of the particular nature of 
what he wishes ? 


T. R. was not alluded to by the Correspondent in 
question. His communication shall be read forth- 
with. We had unfortunately mislaid it. 

The ‘ Calathumpian’ is told in proper gossipping 
style; but those practical jokes are hardly good for 
example, however they may be occasionally deserved. 

We must make use of the welcome criticism in 
the ‘ Bristol Mercury ’ for the exordium of a similar 
conscience-smitten review of our own ! 

Whatsoever communications addressed to us, 
now remain unnoticed at the end of the present in- 
ordinate article, have either not come to hand, or 
consist of that sort of conventional merit. which 
baffles seleetion. 


SUNDAY IN THE SUBURBS; 


BEING MORE LAST WORDS ON ‘SUNDAY IN LONDON :’ 
WITH A DIGRESSION ON THE NAME OF SMITH. 

Iw writing our articles on this. subject, we have been 
so taken up, first with the dull look of the Sunday 
streets, and afterwards with the lovers who make 
their walls lively on the hidden side, that we fairly 
overlooked a feature in our Metropolitan Sabbath, 
eminently sabbatical ; to wit, the suburbs and their 
holiday-makers. What a thing to forget! What a 
thing to forget, even if it concerned only Smith in 
his new hat and boots. Why, he has been thinking 
of them all the week ; and how could we, who sym- 
pathise with all the Smith-ism and boots in existence, 
forget them? ‘The hatter did not bring home his 
hat till last night, the boot-maker his boots till this 
morning. How did not Smith (and he is a shrewd 
fellow too, and reads us,) pounce upon the hat-box, 
undo its clinging pasteboard lid, whisk off the silver 
paper, delicately develope the dear beaver, and put it 
on before the glass! The truth must. be owned ;— 
he sate in it half supper-time. Never was such a 
neat fit. All Aldersgate, and the City-road, and the 
New-road, and Camden and Kentish-towns, glided 
already before him, as he went along in it,—hatted 
in thought. He could have gone to sleep in it,— 
if it would not have spoiled his nap, and its own. 

Then his boots !—Look at him.—There he goes— 
up Somer’s-town. Who would suspect, from the 
ease and superiority of his countenance, that he had 
not had his boots above two hours,—that he had been 
a good fourth part of the time labouring and fetching 
the blood up in his face with pulling them on with 
his boot-hooks,—and that at this moment they: hor- 
ribly pinch him! But he has'a small foot—has Jack 
Smith ; and he would squeeze, jam, and: damn it ‘into 
a.thimble, rather than acknowledge it to be a bit 
larger than it seems. 

Dornot think very ill of him, especially you that 
pinch’ a little less. Jack has sympathies; and as 
long as the admiration of the community runs to- 


» wards little feet and ‘well-polished boots, he cannot 
are . 


dispense, in those quarters, with the esteem of his ° 
As the sympathies‘enlarge, Jack's boots 


at forty he will care little’ for little feet, and much for 
his ‘corns and the public good. ‘We are the more 
bold in this anticipation, from certain: reminiscences 
we have of boots of our own. We ‘shall not enter 
into details, for fear of compromising the: dignity of 
literature ; but the good-natured may think of them 
‘what ‘they® please. Non ignoro mali |(said Dido), 
‘miseris suceurrere disco; that'is, having known ‘what 
it was to wear shoes too small herself, she should 
never measure, for her part, the capabilities of a wo- 
man’s head, by the prettiness of her slippers. 

Napoleon was proud of a little foot; and Cwsar, 
in bis youth, was a dandy.~ So go on, Smith, and 
bear your tortures like a man; especially towards 
one o'clock, when it will be hot and dusty. 

Smith does not earry a cane with a twist at the 
top of it forahandle, That is for an inferior grade 
of holiday-maker, who pokes about the suburbs, 
gaping at the new buildings, or treats his fellow- 
servant to a trip to White Conduit-house, and an 
orange by the way—always too sour. Smith has a 
stick or a whanghee ; or, if he rides, a switch. He 
is not a good rider; and we must say it is his own 
fault, for he rides only on Sundays, and will not 
serape acquaintance with the ostler on other days of 
the week. You may know him on horseback by the 
brisk forlornness of his steed, the inclined plane of 
his body, the extreme outwardness or inwardness of 
his toes, and an expression of face betwixt ardour, 
fear, and indifference. He is the most without a 
footman of any man in the world; that is to say, he 
has the most excessive desire to be taken for a man 
who ought to have one; and, therefore, the space of 
road behind him pursues him, as it were, with the 
reproach of its emptiness. 


A word, by the way, as to our use of the generic 
name ‘Smith,’ A Correspondent wrote to us the 
other day, intimating that it would be a good-natured 
thing if we refrained in future from designating 
classes of men by the name of ‘ Tomkins.’ We know 
not whether he was a Tomkins himself, or whether 
he only felt for some friend of that name, or for the 
whole body of the Tomkinses ; all we know is, that he 
has taken the word out of our mouth for ever. How 
many paragraphs he may have ruined by it, we can- 
not say; but the truth is, he has us on our weak 
side. We can resist no appeal to our good-nature 
made by a good-natured man. _ Besides, we like him 
for the seriousness and good faith with which he 
took the matter to heart, and for the niceness of his 
sympathy. Adieu, then, name of Tomkins! © Even 
Jenkins we shall hardly venture upon in future. 
But let nobody interfere in behalf of Smith; for 
Smith does not want it. ‘Smith is too universal, 
even a John Smith could not regard the use of his 
name as personal; for John Smith, as far as his 
name is concerned, has no personality. He is a class, 


a huge body; he has a good bit of the Directory to 
“himself. ‘You’ may- see for pages together (if our 


memory does not deceive us), John Smith, John 
Smith, John Smith, or rather, 
Smith, John, 
Smith, John, 
Smith, John, 
Smith, John, 
Smith, Jobn, 
Smith, John, 
and so on, with everlasting Smith-Johnism, like a 
set of palisades or iron rails; almost as if you could 
make them clink as you go, with drawing something 
along them. The repetition is dazzling. The mo- 
notony bristles with sameness, -It is-a cheveau-de- 
Smith. John Smith, in short, is so public and mul- 
titudinous a personage, that we do not hesitate to say 
fwe know an excellent individual of that name, whose 
regard we venture thus opetily to boast of, without 
ear ing to run any danger of offending his modesty ; 
for nobody will know whom we mean. An Italian poet 
says he hates his name of John, because if anybody 
ealls him by it in the street, twenty people look out 


_ of window. Now let anybody ‘call “John Smith!” 


and half Holborn will ery out“ Well !” 
Ags to other and_ famous Smiths, they are too 
‘py their fame; sometimes by 
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their Christian names; and partly, indeed, by the 
uncommon lustre they attain by their very common- 
ness, to make us at all squeamish in helping our- 
selves to their generic appellation at ordinary times. 
Who will ever think of confounding Smith, in the 
abstract, with Adam Smith, or Sir Sidney Smith, or 
the Reverend Sydney Smith, or James and Horace 
Smith, or Dr Southwood Smith, or any other concre- 
tion of wit, bravery, or philosophy ? 


By this time, following, as we talk, our friend Jack 
up the road, we arrived at the first suburb tea-gar- 
dens, which he, for his part, passes with disdain ; not 
our friend, John Smith, be it observed, for his philo- 
sophy is as universal as his name; but Jack Smith, 
our friend of the new hat and boots. And yet he 
will be a philosopher, too, by-and-by ; and his boots 
shall help him to philosophize ; but all in good time. 
‘Meanwhile, we who are old enough to consult our in- 
clination in preference to our grandeur, furn into the 
tea-gardens, where there is no tea going forward, 
and not much garden; but worlds of beer, ond tobac- 
eo-pipes, and aleoves ; and in a corner behind some 
palings there is (we fear) a sound of skittles. May 
no clergyman hear it, who is twisting his thumbs, or 
listening to the ring of his wine-glasses. How hot 
the people look! how unpinned the goodly old 
dames! how tired,,yet untired, the children ! and 

“how each aleoye opens upon you as you pass, with 

“Gts talk, smoke, beer and bad paint! Then what a 
feast to their eyes is the grass-plat! Truly, without 

~ well knowing it, do they sit down almost as much to 
the enjoyment of that green table of Nature’s in the 
midst of them, as to their tobacco and “half-and- 
half.” It is something which they do not see all the 
rest of the week ; the first bit of grass, of any size, 

“which they come to from home; and here they stop 
‘and are content. For our parts, we wish they would 
go further, as Smith does, and get fairly out in the 
fields; but they will do that, as they get freer, and 
wiser, and more comfortable, and learn to know and 
love what the wild-flowers have to say—to them. 
At present how should they be able to hear those 
small angelical voices, when their ears are ringing with 
stocking-frames and crying children, and they are 
but too happy in their tired-heartedness to get to the 
first bit of holiday ground they can reach ? 


" Wecome away, and mingle with the crowds re- 
turning home, among whom we recognise our friend 
of the twisted cane, and his lass; who looks the red- 
dest, proudest, and most assured of maid-servants, 

“and sometimes “snubs” him a little, out loud, to 

“show her power ; though she loves every blink of his 
eye.- Yonder is a multitude collected round a me- 
thodist preacher, whom they think far “ behind his 
age,” extremely ignorant of yesterday’s unstamped, 
but “well-meaning,” a “poor mistaken fellow, sir :” 
and they will not have him hustled by the police. 
Lord X should hear what they say. It might put 
an idea in his head. 


The gas-lights begin to shine; the tide of the 
crowd grows thinner; chapel-windows are lit up; 
maid-servants stand in door-ways; married couples 
carry their children, or dispute about them ; and chil- 
dren, not carried, ery for spite, and jumble their 
souls out. ; 


As for Smith, he is in some friend’s room, very 
comfortable, with his brandy and water beside him, 
his coloured handkerchief on his knee, and his boots 


* Intermit—“ To grow mild between the fits or paroxysms.” 
JOHNSON, ta : 


tie Ce SD) 


io ng LOVE AND EGOTISM. 


" Egotism works on others for its own—love, for 
those other's sake. Egotism demands, love in its very 
_deeds finds, its reward. Love embraces all things, 
and finds them in the one—God. Egotism sees all 
things for, and in all creation sees but, one thing— 
self. Love, in short, is power; and egotism, fear, 


ook Joovook 4 Weakness. — Outline of a National System of Educa- 
» —~ —<--~ —»fon (a book worthy the attention of the reflecting). 
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ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS—MERCANTILE REMINISCENCES 
—CITY GATHERING—THE EVERY-DAY WALK—THE 
REGULAR OLD GENTLEMAN—THE REGULAR STAGE 

* —OMNIBUS—HORSEMEN— CAB —CARRIAGE—FAMIL-~ 
IAR FACES—SHOPS—HOUSE TO LET—DOOR WASH- 
ING—CROSSING SWEEPERS—EYE-SORES—THE HOUSE 
IN CHANCERY. 

Tr is truly said that the most barren and monotonous 
object may be clothed with associations which will 
make it a source of pleasure. The city clerk in his 
counting-house glances over the row of account- 
books big with the transactions of the firm for per- 
haps the last half century, adorned and dated with 
every “Anno Domini” since 17—, and their regu- 
larity fatigues his eye, and he would fain find relief 
in a strange face, or at the window, but it is dimmed, 
or grained, and impenetrable to the visual organs. 
But the merchant himself looks with far different 
feelings upon these folios. As he reads the thousand, 
the hundreds, the tens, and the units of each year, he 
is reminded of some profitable speculation, or unfor- 
tunate loss ; some great bankruptcy, or time of panic; 
some season when the stocks were very high, or an- 
other in which they were equally low; from trans- 
actions he is led to the persons connected with them, 
and so on through an interminable maze of life and 
circumstance. He feels anew the joy upon his first 
lucrative speculation, and the grief upon the first se- 
rious loss experienced by his firm; and bounding from 
hill to hill in his land of memory, scans the rise and 
progress of his “ house” to its present standing in the 
city. All these thoughts may pass in a mind of very 
mediocre capacity; it is but an exercise of the faculty 
of memory, of which all are possessed in a greater or 
less degree. 

From the time when the rising sun throws its rays 
upon the cross and dome of the majestic cathedral of 
St Paul, to the bustling hour of mid-day, there is a 
constant influx of human life from the suburbs to 
the centre of the city ; the population of the district 
there gathers to a focus. As the sun again is on the 
wane, the rays of human life diverge to all the 
country adjacent, within the compass, perhaps, of the 
“Map of ten miles round London.” The greater 
part of these persons are pedestrians—some take an 
omnibus, some the regular stage, some are in gigs, 
some on horseback, and a few in their own carriages; 
hackney cabs are never used, unless an individual has 
cverslept himself in consequence of a previous night's 
carousal, and then endeavours to redeem the time by 
the help of four extra feet. 


Ihave now in my eye those persons who tread and re- 
tread the same path, day after day, month after month 
and year after year—and to whom everything on the 
way is as familiar as the alphabet. I will suppose 
myself to be one of the pedestrians; that my resi- 
dence is between two and three miles of the Ex- 
change, near which is my office of business; that my 
way is a well-frequented road; that I am punctual 
to my time in setting out; and that I have gone in 
the morning to the city, and returned from thence 
in the evening every day, Sundays excepted, for a 
dozen years or so; and, moreover, that having found 
the nearest way between the two points, by sundry 
experimental journeys at first, I have always kept 
to that one road. One would be apt to say, that the 
monotony of such a course was fatiguing, and its 
familiarity wearisome. 

Beloved Lector, it is not so.” The same road, 
trodden every day at the same hour a thousand times, 


_will, on the thousand and first time, be found inte- 


resting and entertaining. 


In the first place, rising from the table after break- 
fast, you walk to the window to see what tone of 
countenance the weather bears. . At that moment you 
see a precise old gentleman, rather stout, walking 
with a regular pace, which neither betokens hurry 
nor loitering ; if there is the least chance of rain, he 
carries an umbrella under his arm—if fine weather, a 
stick of rather knotty wood, with a head like a vul- 
ture’s beak, worn white and smooth by constant use. 


You have become so accustomed to his figure pass- 


5 hel 


ing the window, that his appearance excites as little ~ 
emotion’as the opposite houses. Yet, if it be your 
desire, you may make him a “peg whereon tohang 
a tail” of observations and reflections. Remark the 
day he wears some new garment; if it be a dirty cd 
morning, does he not pick his steps with greater 
nicety? Does he wear a more thoughtful or a more 
gay countenance than usual? Speculate in yout’ 
mind as to what may have been its cause. oe 
When you get into the road, the accustomed om- 
nibus passes with the same, or nearly the same, pas- 
sengers; but this vehicle is not so favourable for ob- | 
servation as the regular stage—the driver of which 
you may almost claim acquaintance with. Acon- 
stant passenger occupies the half of the coach-box, ; 
“ 


who considers he has an acknowledged right to the by 4 
seat, and would be as greatly surprised at anyone 
taking possession of it, as at a stranger entering his 1 
house unbidden. Should you be caught by a sudden — 

shower, you perhaps take the stage or omnibus. 
Upon entering it, you are almost looked upon as an ’ 


intruder, not being a regular passenger. - 


Every regular equestrian you recognise as he passes 
you on the road. There is one or two worth remark-~ _ 
ing. The old gentleman on a short thick-set ba ‘ 
cob, with a footman at a respectful distance—gene-__, 
rally at a walking pace, but occasionally it quickens 
into a gentle amble, Should you, by any chance, b 
five minutes or so later than usual, you will meet the 
servant returning, leading his master’s steed by the 
bridle, and he no doubt traverses the same road again 
in the evening to bring the old gentleman back. The 
rich merchant in his carriage, the stock-broker in his : 
eabriolet, with a dapper foot-boy standing on a board 
six inches square, behind. You meet the same faces, Pe 
morning after morning; and anything remarkable 
about any of these stranger acquaintances your ey 
catches at once. The impression which these faces 
leave upon your mind is very indecisive, altogether 
local, and you know them only at the usual place of 
passing on the road; should you meet one of them 
in company, or in an out-of-the-way quarter, you are 4 
quite puzzled to think where you have seen the face 
before. You feel confident that you have seen it 5 
but whether as an old acquaintance, a stage-coach | 
companion, or how else, you cannot determine. You 
are annoyed, too, lest you should, unintentionally, 
have cut an old crony, or been guilty of a breach of — 
good manners, or good feeling. Oftimes you cannot 
unravel the mystery till you again meet him at the 
accustomed spot on the daily peregrination. May 
not the same perplexity have occupied his mind with 
regard to yourself, which is likewise at the same mo- 
ment explained? 

You may further take notice of the different shops 
which are open, or opening, as you pass, how the — 
display of goods in the windows varies with the 
season, taste, or fashion; or as some particular holi-_ oe : 
day or festival comes round that affects the trade, — 
how every appropriate article is blandished forth to 
tempt a purchaser. A newly opened shop is a red= 
letter observation—you watch the rise and progress, 
or decline and fall of the successful or unsuccessful 
tradesman on your route, as if you had an interest in 
the concern. On the first appearance of a bill in a 
window—* This house to let,” you naturally give it 
amore particularly inquiring look, to ascertain the 
motive for removal, or to see the commencement of 
the packing-up operations. As quarter-day ap— 
proaches you are sure to observe some indications of 
a bustle—like the hum of the bees in the hive before 
they swarm—and on the day itself, at a good distance, 
you catch sight of the half-loaded waggon,—chairs, — 
tables, stools, and other articles of furniture lying 
about the pavement before the door, interspersed 
with straw, ropes, and rush matting. Havingseen 
the departure of a tenant, you cast your eyeon the 


‘house every morning to see if it be let, of which you 


have token by the removal of the bill. The new 
tenant also undergoes your scrutiny, and for a few 
mornings you give them a passing glance, to'see “if 
they appear comfortable in their new abode, and 
what kind of people they are.’ j o 

There are also certain regular servant-maids, whith —__ 
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you take note of, on their knees (not at their devo- 
tions, but) ‘‘ washing the door,” as they say, but prow 
perly, the pavement before the door. By the by, I 

may mention that an Esculapian friend of mine in- 
formed me, that a large portion of the inmates of the 
Metropolitan hospitals were servants with ulcerated 
knees, which had been caused by continually kneel- 
ng on stones and boards, to wash and serub them. 
Is there no remedy, or rather preventive, for this ? 


}- At the dirtiest crossing on your road, you usually 
give the sweeper a few halfpence on dirty days, and 
he or she is most likely a character. These mendi- 
cants, with “characters,” always come best off. A 
common-place beggar, I should think, seldom gets 
much, at least in comparison with one who has a 
“ character.” Crossing-sweepers perplex one’s elee- 
‘mosinary faculties: one cannot bestow largess upon 
them all, and it is difficult to say who is the most 
deserving. I moreover feel as if I had no right to 
walk upon the swept part, unless I give something: 
‘and am sometimes inclined rather to walk in the 
mud. Although the sweeper depends on the casual 
- bounty of passers by, and has no legal right toa toll— 
the trouble he bestows in keeping a passage clean 
appears to give him a shadow of a moral right, and 
Thave an idea of trespass when I avail myself of the 
‘eonvenience without paying the price. 
' In the course of your daily route, there is sure to 
‘be some pimple on the fair face of nature, some 
‘blotch on the countenance of art, which acts asa 
__ eontinual eye-sore to you. Some wrong spelt name 
in’a sign board—something out of the perpendicular— 
gome two lines not parallel, which ought to be so— 
“some building with wings, which are not equal—or 
‘else some awkwardly divided name and trade over a 
double shop front (such as “ Cheese — Fis — Monger” 
—* Green — Wuire — Grocer”. “* Carpenter and 
— Merry — Undertaker.”) But the greatest of all 
‘eye-sores is a “ house in chancery ”—There it stands, 
dull, dirty, and dilapidated; the windows broken 
and the stones which have been thrown at them rest- 
ing on the sills—the foundation rotten, and the roof 
broken in—it stands like a corpse among the living. 
+» Thave but touched upon what has occurred to me 
“as most likely to be observable in every walk, as there 
“are, of course, particular things peculiar to every 
Tocality, and remarkable to each individual. 
Booxworm. 


-* *.* Our correspondent has written to us to cor- 
“rect two errors of the press in his last communica- 
tion. Parrititi should be Parritch; and Calestes 
 ambo, Calebes ambo (Bachelors both, not Cwlestials). 
The latter mistake was the Editor's, who could not 
_ see through a certain blot which happened to be upon 
“the word, and thought that the designation might 
_ possibly refer to some jovial membership of a club, 
“or some such thing, in which people take high-flying 
~ appellations from the exaltation of their animal 


‘ppirits. 


—_ 
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NO. X.—TIMON OF ATHENS. 


= Tron or Atuens’ always appeared to us to be writ- 
tea with as intense a feeling of his subject as any one 
er of Shakspeare. It is one of the few in which 

t scems to be in earnest throughout, never to trifle 
nor go out of his way. He does not relax in his 
efforts, nor lose sight of the unity of his design It 
Be the only play of our author in which spleen is the 
inant feeling of the mind. It is as mucha 
as a Play :and contains some of the finest 
es of invective Possible to be conceived, both in 
snarling, eaptious answers of the cynic Apeman- 
>= and in the impassioned and more terrible im- 
_ Precations of Timon, The latter ‘remind the classical 

: a. of the force and swelling impetuosity of the 
_ moral declamations in *Juvenal,: arhile! the former have 
.. ‘the keenness and caustic severity o of t th old stoic 


o have 


eal in the cynic is contrasted 


with the profound feeling of it in Timon, and also 
with the soldier-like and determined resentment of 
Alcibiades against his countrymen, who have ban- 
ished him, though this forms only an incidental epi- 
sode in the tragedy. 


The fable consists of a single event ;—of the tran- 
sition from the highest pomp and profusion of arti- 
ficial refinement to the most abject state of savage 
life, and privation of all social intercourse. The 
change is as rapid as it is complete ;. nor is the des- 
eription of the rich and generous Timon, banquet- 
ting in gilded palaces, pampered by every luxury, 
prodigal of his hospitality, courted by crowds of 
flatterers, poets, painters, lords, ladies, who— 


« Follow his strides, his lobbies fill with tendance, 
Rain sacrificial whisperings in his ear ; 
And through him drink the free air”— 


more striking than that of the sudden falling off of 
his friends and fortune, and his naked exposure in a 
wild forest digging roots from the earth for his sus- 
tenance, with a lofty spirit of self-denial, and bitter 
scorn of the world, which raise him higher in our 
esteem than the dazzling gloss of prosperity could do. 


. He grudges himself the means of life, and is only 


busy in preparing his grave. How forcibly is the , 


. difference between what he was, and what he is des- 


eribed in Apemantus’s taunting questions, when he 
comes to reproach him with the change in his way of 
life |— 


« What, think’st thou, 
That the bleak air, thy boisterous chamberlain, 
Will put thy shirt on warm? will these moist trees 
That have out-liv’d the eagle, page thy heels, 
And skip when thou point’st out? will the cold 

brook, 

Candied with ice, caudle thy morning taste 
To cure thy o’er-night’s surfeit? Call the creatures, 
Whose naked natures live in all the spight 
Of wreakful beav’n, whose bare unhoused trunks, 
To the conflicting elements expos'd, 
Answer mere nature, bid them flatter thee.” 


The manners are everywhere preserved with dis- 
tinct truth. The poet and painter are very skilfully 
played off against one another, both affecting great 
attention to the other, and each taken up with his 
own vanity, and the superiority of his own art. 
Shakspeare has put into the mouth of the former a 
very lively description of the genius of poetry and of 
his own in particular :— 


“ A thing slipt idly from me. 
Our poesy is as a gum, which issues 
From whence 'tis nourish’d. The fire i’ th’ flint 
Shows not till it be struck: our gentle flame 
Provokes itself—and like the current flies 
Each bound it chafes.” 


The hollow friendship and shuffling evasions of the 


_ Athenian lords, their smooth professions and pitiful 


ingratitude, are very satisfactorily exposed, as well as 
the different disguises to which the meanness of self- 
love resorts in such eases to hide a want of generosity 
and good faith. The lurking selfishness of Apeman- 
tus does not pass undetected amidst the grossness of 
his sarcasms and his contempt for the pretensions of 
others. Even the two courtezans who accompany 
Alcibiades to the cave of Timon are very character- 
istically sketched; and the thieves who come to 
visit him are also “true men” in their way.— 


_An exception to this general picture of selfish de- 


pravity is found in the old and honest steward, Fla- 
vius, to whom Timon pays a full tribute of tender- 
ness. Shakspeare was unwilling to draw a picture 
« all over ugly with hypocrisy.” He owed this charac- 
ter to the good-natured solicitations of his Muse, 
His mind was well said by Ben Jonson to be’ the 
“ sphere of humanity.” 


The moral sententiousness of this play equals that 
of Lord Bacon’s ‘Treatise on the Wisdom of the 
Ancients,’ and is indeed seasoned with greater va- 
tiety.. Every topic of contempt or indignation is 
here exhausted ; but while the sordid licentious>2ss 
of Apemantus, which turns everything to ‘td? 40 


bitterness, shows only the natural virulence of his 
temper and antipathy to good or evil alike, Timon 
does not utter an imprecation without betraying the 
extravagant workings of disappointed passion, of love 
altered to hate. Apemantus sees nothing good in 
any object, and exaggerates whatever is disgusting: 
Timon is tormented with the perpctual contrast be- 
tween things and appearances, between the fresh, 
tempting outside and the rottenness within, and in- 
yokes mischiefs on the heads of mankind propor- 
tioned to the sense of his wrongs and of their treach- 
eries. He impatiently cries out, when he finds the 
gold,— 

“ This yellow slave 
Will knit and break religions; bless the accurs’d ; 
Make the hoar leprosy ador’d ; place thieves, 
And give them title, knee, and approbation, 
f. With senators on the bench ; this is it, 

That makes the wappen’d widow wed again 5 

She, whom the spital-house 

Would cast the gorge at, this embalms and spices _ 

To th’ April day again.” 


One of his most dreadful imprecations is that 
Which occurs immediately on his leaving Athens ; 


« Let me look back upon thee, O thou wall, 4] 
That girdlest in those wolves! Dive in the earth, | 
1. And fencenot Athens! Matrons, turn incontinent ; 
Obedience, fail in children; slaves and fools, 
‘Pluck the grave wrinkled senate from the bench, ~ 
And minister in their steads. To general filths | 
Convert o’ th’ instant green virginity ! 
Do't in your parents’ eyes. Bankrupts, hold fast 3 
Rather than render back, out with your knives, 
And cut your trusters’ throats! Bound servants, 
steal : nce 
Large-handed robbers your grave masters are, © q 
And pill by law. Maid, to thy master’s bed: 
Thy mistress is i’ th’ brothel. Son of siatecti,”" af 
Pluck the lin'd crutch from thy old limping sire,” 
And with it beat his brains out! Fear and piety, 
Religion to the Gods, peace, justice, truth, 
Domestic awe, night-rest, and neighbourhood, 
Instructions, manners, mysteries and trades, 
Degrees cbset vances, customs and laws, 
Decline to your confounding contraries ; 
And let confusion live !|— Plagues, incident to men, 
Your potent and infectious fevers heap 
On Athens, ripe for stroke! Thou cold sciatica, 
Cripple our senators, that their limbs may halt _ 
As lamely as their manners! Lust and liberty, 
Creep in the minds and manners of our youth, 
That ’gainst the stream of virtue they may strive, 
And drown themselves in riot! Itches, blains, 
Sow all th’ Athenian bosoms; and their crop 
Be general leprosy: breath, infect breath, 
That their society (as their friendship) may 
Be merely poison !” 


Timon is here just as ideal in his passion for ill as 
he had before been in his belief of good. Apemantus 
was satisfied with the mischief existing in the world, 
and with his own ill-nature, One of the most deci 
sive intimations of Timon’s morbid jealousy of ap- 
pearances is in his answer to Apemantus, who asks 
him,— 

« What things in the world can’st thou nearest 
compare with thy flatterers ? 

Tron. Women nearest: but men, men are the 
things themselves.” 


~ Apemantus, it is said, “loved few things better 
than to abhor himself.” This is not the case with 
Timon, who neither loves to abhor himself nor 
others. All his vehement misanthropy is forced, up- 
hill work. From the slippery turns of fortune, from 
the turmoils of passion and adversity, he wishes to 
sink into the quiet of the grave. On that subject 
his thoughts are intent, on that he finds time and 
place to grow romantic. He digs his own grave by 
the sea-shore, contrives his funeral ceremonies 
amidst the pomp and desolation, and builds his mau. 
soleum of the elements :— 

« Come not to me agaire al s.b\tapAthens, 


Po 
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i) Timon hath made his everlasting mansion 

“ Upon the beached verge of the salt flood ; 

' “Which once a-day with his embossed froth 

! The turbulent surge shall cover.—Thither come, 
| And let my grave-stone be your oracle.” 


And again, Alcibiades, after reading his epitaph, 
-says of him,— 


‘ These well express in thee thy latter spirits : 
Though. thou abhorred’st in us our human griefs, 
» Scorn’d’st our brain’s flow, and those our droplets, 
which 
_'+ From niggard nature fall; yet rich conceit 
| Taught thee to make vast Neptune weep for aye 


On thy low grave” 


F 


thus making the winds his funeral dirge, his. mourner 
the murmuring ocean.; and seeking in the everlast- 
ing solemnities of nature oblivion of the transitory 
splendour of his life-time. 


—_— 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 

Ove present story from the ‘Lounger’ (a wery 

, Striking. one) is preceded by some. remarks of his, 
singularly characteristic of the man, who, with a 
great deal of hearty good in him, had much that was 
vehement and suspicious ; of a piece with ‘the anxi- 

©0us ‘stubbornness with which ‘he kept ‘himself ‘con- 
cealed from the public. Perhaps, he ‘feared some 
such fate as, he here intimates, is sometimes caused 
by a favourite “ housekeeper.”] 


LXII.—-A REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF RECOVERY FROM 
THE GRAVE, RECORDED AND AUTHENTICATED BY 
SEVERAL HISTORIANS, 


“Ir is mentioned here in order to stimulate the friends 


of persons whose animation has been suspended by . 


drowning, suffocation, and other accidents; and to 
encourage them not to relax in their efforts of reco- 
very, however hopeless appearances may be. I also 
mean this article asa salutary check on persons of 
another description: the residuary legatees, second 
cousins, favourite house-keepers, and religious inti- 
mates of wealthy bachelors, rich widows, and child- 
less, or childish, old men. I would wish them not 


to be too hasty in Jaying them out, and to. pay some 
_dittle regard to decency and decorum re) they 
send for the undertaker, screw up the » and 


rummage for the will, 

wee spark of life, not yet wholly extinguished, may 
be roused into a flame, by their abominable hypo- 
crisy, and their avaricious hopes be ultimately de- 
feated by a new devisee. 

But, waiving further preliminary. comment, and to 
come at once to the fact, the cireumstance in ques- 
tion took place in the sixteenth century, during the 
reign of Elizabeth of England, and Charles the IXth 
of France, at the period when the intrepid female 
who filled the English throne felt it her duty, or 
vher interest, tovinterfere inthe wars of the league, 
vanheaeallia teen t ‘army of 6,000 men, under the 

rid 0 ‘the Earl of Warwick, who took posses- 
f Dieppe and Havre«de:Grace, «but »was too 
#to prevent the city of Rouen being taken: by 
sgault by the Duke of Guise and his party. 
_ It was at this siege, and in defending Fort St'Ca- 
therine, that Francis de St Civile, a young man of 
“good family in Normandy, but somewhat tainted 

h the new opinions, leading on the company he 

mmanded, reesived a musket shot, which, entering 
his right cheek, and passing obliquely downwards, 
owas buried in-his neck.’ 

A considerable effusion of: blood’ took place, he 
‘fell motionlesson the ground, and soon after, being 
~considered as dead, was stripped,’and with another 
‘corpse committed to the earth. 

A faithful old servant of his family’s impatiently 
waited his return, and, on being told what had hap- 
pened, was anxious to see the body of his beloved 
master; and, with a superstition, in this instance 
‘amiable, to give it Christian burial. 


attend him with torches to the spot where the captain 
was buried. *= The day was already closed when he 
received the melancholy intelligence, and.a solemn 
stillness reigned over a spot so lately the scene of 
carnage and confusion. 

They opened many graves in vain, and as they 
were fearful “of exciting the attention and drawing 


“upon themselves the fire of the besiezers, were pre- 


paring to return, without having ‘accomplished their 
purpose; when the domestic’s attention was attracted 
by some bright body.on the ground, which, reflect- 


"ting the blaze of the’ torch, sparkled in his eye. 


Turning back to examine the cause, he saw, un- 
covered, a hand and arm of some corpse already 
buried';-on closer inspection, and gazing with eager 
looks, he found that.the, glittering object was-a.dia- 
mond ring on one of the fingers; this he instantly 
recognized, having formerly brought it to his master, 
as a token of love from the mistress of the young 
soldier's heart, 

The body was disinterred without delay, ‘and: the 
valet, bearing it in his arms, returned to his quar- 
ters. He could ‘not ‘help remarking, as’he carried 


this honourable ‘burthen, that it was» still warm ; 
“Stopping’a moment to look at that*face »which had 
»smiled.on him a thousand times, ‘he perceived: some- 
» thing ‘ikea faint breath ‘issuing ‘from ‘the: mouth. 
~This circumstance created new hopes ;:and the in- 
»Stant he reachedhome, ‘placing the body in a warm 


bed, and ‘calling in:medical aid, the wounded “man 
gradually recovered. 

The first object De St Civile opened. his: eyes on, 
was the fond, the faithful servant, who: had attended 


_ him from his entrance into life and had: now snatched 


him from an untimely. grave. 
oHe'remained for several weeks:in a languid state ; 
and the city was in the meantime taken by storm. 
The besiegers being exasperated ‘against the’ family 
‘of the wounded ‘captain, for the active part they had 
taken, with that more ‘than ‘savage ‘animosity ‘with 
which civil wars are carried on, threw the sick man 
from the window. 
Fortunately for'M. de St’ Civile there was a large 
-dung-hill: underneath, on which he fell without in- 
jury ; here, in the noise and confusion of a military 


assault, he lay for several days unnoticed by the 


enemy, was occasionally supplied with a little 
mourishment, and at last conveyed by night, through 
the kind:eare of his original deliverer, to a farm- 
house,.a few miles from the city; at this place, with 
good nursing, he at length recovered; and was per- 
sonally known to Monsieur de Thou, to whom I am 
obliged for a good part of this short, but interesting, 


narrative. 
ape: 


THE LIFE OF PYTHAGORAS. 
BY WILLIAM GODWIN. 
[Tue name of Pythagoras, partly owing to its, an- 
tiquity, and partly to the mysticism attached to it, 
sounds at this time of day almost like a thing of 
fable, and of no importance to “men’s business and 
bosoms.” But a little reflection, and the treatment 
of it, as here given, by a man of genius, soon show 


“us otherwise. The founder of the Platonic philoso- 


phy, who was also a mathematical discoverer, and in- 
fluences the commonest’ movements of science as well 
as imagination to this day, here stands before us, as 


‘real a man as ever existed, and, like so many others, 
‘at once a great and a weak man, a teacher of truth 


and a user of falsehood, and thereby an injurer of his 
truth and of his fame. The moral is obyious and 
affecting.—The Life is taken from Mr Godwin’s 


‘lately published work upon Necromancers. ] 


Tue name of Pythagoras is one of the most remark- 
able in. the records of the human species; and his 
character is well worthy. of the minutest investiga- 
tion. By this name we are:brought at.once within 
the limits of history properly so called. He lived in 
the time of Darius and Cyrus Hystaspes, of Creesus, 


“of Pisistratus, of Polyerates, ‘tyrant of» “Samos, arid 


~“‘Amasis, (King of Egypt. Many hypotheses ‘have 


In the eagerness of zeal and love, he procured “been laid down) respecting the precise period of his 


several soldiers of M. de St Civile’s ——— to 


“Wirth and death "bot as it is not ioour purpose to 


“enter into any lengthened discussions of that sort, we 
will adopt at once the statement that appears to be 


‘the most probable, which is that of Lloyd, who fixes 


his birth about the year before Christ 586, and-his 
death about the year 506. 


Pythagoras was a man of the most various:accom- 


-plishments, and appears to have penetrated, inedif- 


ferent directions, into the depths of human” know- 

ledge. He sought wisdom in its retreats of fairest — 
promise, in Egypt and other distant countries, In 

this investigation he employed the earlier periodof 

his life, probably till he was about forty, and devoted 

the remainder to such modes of proceeding, as ap- 

peared to him the most likely to secure the advantage 

of what he had acquired to a late posterity. 


He founded a school, and delivered his ocquisidioms 
by oral communication to a numerous body of fol- 
lowers. He divided his pupils into two classes, the 
one neophytes, to whom were explained only the most 
obvious and general truths; the others, who were 
admitted into the intire confidence of the master, 
These last he caused to throw their property intoa 
common stock, and to live together in the same plage 


(of resort. He appears to have spent the latter part 


of his life in that part of Italy called Magna Greeeia, 
so denominated, in some degree, from the numerous 
colonies of Grecians by whom it was planted, and_ 
partly, perhaps, from the memory of the illustrious 
things which Pythagoras achieved there. He is said 
to have spread the seeds of political liberty in Cro- 
tona, Sybaris, Metapontum, and Rhegium, and from 


_ thence in Sicily to Tauromenium, Catania, Agrigen- 


tum, and Himera. Charondas and Zaleucus, them- 
selves famous legislators, derived the rudiments. of 
their political wisdom from the instructions of 
Pythagoras. 

But this marvellous: man, in some way, whether 
from the knowledge he ‘received, or from his own 
proper instructions, has secured to his species bene- 
fits of a more permanent nature, and which shall out~ 
live the revolutions of ages, and the instability of 


political institutions. He was a profound geometri-— 
cian, The two theorems, that the internal angles of 


every right-angle triangle are equal to two right- 


angles, and that the square of the hypothenuse of 


every right-angled triangle is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the other two sides, are ascribed to him. 
In memory of the latter of these discoveries, he is 
said to have offered a public sacrifice to the 
and the theorem is still known by the name of 
Pythagorean theorem. He ascertained, from. 
length of the Olympic course, which was under st 
to haye measured six hundred of Hercules’s fee 

precise stature of that hero. Lastly, Pythagors 

the first person who is known to have taught th 
spherical figure of the earth, and that we have anti- 
podes; and he propagated the doctrine that the 

is a planet, and that the sun is the centre round 
which the earth and the other planets move, now 
known by the name of the Copernican systera, 


To inculeate a pure and simple mode of subsist- 
ence was also an object of pursuit of Pythagoras. 
He taught a total abstinence from everything having 
had the property of animal life. It has been affirmed, 
as we have seen, that Orpheus, before him, taught the 
same thing. But the claim of Orpheus to this dis- 
tinction is ambiguous, while the theories and dogmas 
of the Samian sage, as he has frequently been styled, 
were more methodically digested, and produced more 
lasting and unequivocal effects. He taught temper- 
ance in all its branches; and a resolute subjection of 
the appetites of the body to contemplation and the 
exercises of the mind; and, by the unremitted disei- 
pline and authority he exerted over his followers, 
he caused his lessons to be constantly observed. 


“There was, therefore, an edifying and an exemplary 
‘simplicity that prevailed, as far as the influence of 
"Pythagoras extended, that won golden opinions to his 


adherents at all times that they appeared, and in all 
places. 

One revolution that Pythagoras worked, was that, 
whereas, immediately before, those who are most con- 
spicuous among the Greeks, as instructors of man- 
kind in understanding and virtue, styled themselves 

gor 


sophists, professors of wisdom, this illustrious man 
desired to be known only by the appellation of a phi- 

_ osopher, a lover of wisdom. The sophists had pre- 
' viously brought their denomination into discredit 
and’ reproach by the arrogance of their pretensions, 
and the imperious way in whieh they attempted to 
Jay down. the law to the world. 


| nr es modesty of this appellation, however, did not 
| altogether suit with the deep designs of Pythagoras, 


® 
J 
i 
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the ascendancy he resolved to acquire, and the ora- 
cular subjection in which he deemed it necessary to 
hold those who placed themselves under his instruc- 
tion. This wonderful man set out with making him- 
‘sélf a model of the passive and unscrupulous docility, 
which he afterwards required from others. He did 
‘Dot begin to teach till he was forty-eight years‘of age, 
and from eighteen to that period he studied in foreign 
countries, with the resolution to submit to all. his 
hers enjoined, and to make himself master of their 
communicated and most secret wisdom. In 
‘Egypt, in particular, we are told that, although he 
fought a letter of recommendation from Polyerates, 
‘native sovereign, to Amasis, king of that country, 
tho fully concurred with the views of the writer, the 
» jealous of admitting a foreigner into their 
ets, baffled him as long as they could, referring 
m from one college to another, and prescribing to 
m the most rigorous preparatives, not excluding 
the rite of circumcision, But Pythagoras endured 
ind underwent everything, till at length their unwil- 
hgness was conquered, and his perseverance received 
its suitable reward. 


| When in the end Pythagoras thought himself fully 
‘qualified for the task he had all along had in view, 
he was no less strict in prescribing ample prelimi- 
_Raries to his own scholars. At the time that a pupil 
was proposed to him, the master, we are told, ex. 
an ined him with multiplied questions, as to his prin- 
his habits, and intentions, observed minutely 
)voice and manner of speaking, his walk and his 
stures, the lines of his countenance, and the expres- 
and management of his eye, and when he was 
tisfied with these, then, and not till then, admitted 
him asa probationer. It is to be supposed that all 
this must have been personal. As soon, however, as 
is was over, the master was withdrawn from the 
ht of the pupil; and a noviciate of three and five, 
inall eight years, was prescribed to the scholar, dur- 
‘ing which time he was only to hear his instructor 
from behind a curtain, and the strictest silence was 
enjoined him through the whole period. As the 
ructions Pythagoras received in Egypt and the 
t admitted of no dispute, so in his turn, he 
quired an unreserved submission from those who 
d him: avros sn, the master has said iY 
deemed a sufficient’ solution to all doubt and 
nty. 


_ To give the greater authority and effect to his 
eommunications, Pythagoras hid himself, during the 

ay at least, from the great body of his pupils, and 
Was only seen by them at night. Indeed there is 
0 reason to suppose that anyone was admitted 


7 


af g beard, and a garland upon his head. He 
§ said to have been of the finest symmetrical form, 
With a majestic carriage, and a grave and awful 
pountenan He suffered his followers to believe 
he was one of the gods, the Hyperborean Apollo; 
is said to have told Abaris, that he assumed the 
n form that he might the better invite men to an 

‘of approach, and a confidence in him. 
“however, seems to have been agreed in by all 

biographers is, that he professed to have already 
different ages a in the likeness of a man; 
first, as AEthalides,'the sor of Mereury ; and when 
father expressed self : 


=A ready to invest him 
h any gift short of 


the human soul is destined su ces 


}forms, he ee ae 
aber his former state ¢ = 


5 


From Z®thalides he 


troclus at the siege of Troy, He then 
Mino. ocscn Purrhos « fala 
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of Delos,“and, finally, Pythagoras. He said that a. 
period of time was interposed; between each trans>. 
migration, during which he visited the seat of 
departed souls; and he professed to relate a of 
the wonders he had seen, He is said to have eaten, 
sparingly and in] secret, and in all respects to have. 
given himself out for being not subject to the ordi- 
nary laws of nature. 


Pythagoras, therefore, pretended to miraculous 
endowments. Happening to be on the sea shore: 
when. certain fishermen drew to the land an. enor- 
mous number of fishes, he desired them to allow him 
to dispose of the capture, which they consented to 
do, provided he would name the precise number 
they had) caught. He did so, and) required that 
they should throw their prize into the sea again, at 
the same time paying them the value of the fish. 
He tamed a Daunian) bear by whispering: in his ear, 
and prevailed on him henceforth to refrain from the 
flesh of animals, and to feed on vegetables. By the 
same means he induced an ox not to eat beans, 
which was a diet especially prohibited by Pythagoras; 
and: he called down an eagle from his flight, causing 
him: to sit on his hand, and submit to be stroked 
down by the philosopher. In Greece, {when he 
passed the river Nessus, in Macedon, the stream was 
heard to salute with the words, “ Hail, Pythagoras!” 
When Abaris addressed him as [one of the heavenly 
host, he took the stranger aside, and convinced him 
than he was under no mistake, by exhibiting to him 
his thigh of gold; or, according}to another account, 
he used the same sort of evidence at a certain time, 
to convince his pupils of his celestial descent. He 
is said to have been seen on the same day at Me- 
tapontum in Italy, and at Tauromium in Sicily, 
though these places are divided} by the sea, so 
that it was “conceived that it would cost several 
days to pass from one to the other. In one 
instance, he absented himself from his associates 
in Italy for a whole year; and when he appeared 
again, related that“he had passed that time in the 
infernal regions, describing likewise the marvellous 
things he had seen, Diogenes Laertius, speaking 
of this circumstance, affirms howeyer, that he re- 
mained during this period in a caye, where his 
mother conveyed to him intelligence and necessaries, 
and that, when he came once more into light and 
air, he appeared so emaciated and colourless, that 


he might well be ‘believed to have come out of 
Hades. 

The close of the life of Pythagoras was, according 
to every statement, in the midst of misfortune and 
violence. ~ Some particulars are [related by TIambli- 
chus, which, though he is not an authority beyond 
all exception, arejso characteristic as seems to in- 
title them to the ‘being transeribed. This. author is 
more circumstantial than any other in stating the ela- 
borate steps by which the pupils of Pythagoras came 
to be finally admitted into the full confidence of the 
master, He says that they passed three years, in 
the first place, in a state of probation, carefully 
watched by their seniors, and exposed to their occa- 
sional taunts and ironies, by way of experiment to 
ascertain whether they were of a temper sufficiently 
philosophical and firm. At the expiration of that 
period, they were admitted to a novicate in which 
they were bound to uninterrupted silence, and heard 
the lectures of the master, while he “was himself 
concealed from their view by a curtain. They were 
then received to ‘initiation, and required to deliver 
over their property "to the common stock. They 
were admitted to intercourse with the master. They 
were inyited toa participation of the most obscure 
theories and the abstrusest problems, If, however, 
in this stage of their progress, they were discovered 
to be too weak, of intellectual. penetration, or any 
other fundamental objections were established against 
them, they were expelled the community; the 
double of the property they had contributed to the 
common stock was paid down to them; a head- 
stone and a monument inscribed with their names 
were set up in the place of meeting of the commu- 


of theJprivileged few, they were treated by them as 
intirely strangers. 


Cylon, the: richest: man, or, as he is in: one:place: 
styled, the: prince. of Crotona, had manifested. ther 
Greatest partiality to Pythagoras. He was, ato the: 
same time, amanjof rude, impatient, and boisterous 
character. He, together with Perialus of Thuriumyy 
submitted to all the severities of the Pythagorean 
school. They passed the three years of probation, 
and the five years of silence. ‘They were received 
into the famsillecity of the master. They were then, 
initiated, and delivered all their: wealth. into the 
common stock. They were, however, ultimately 
pronounced deficient in intellectual power, or for, 
some other reason were not judged worthy to con- 
tinue among the confidential, pupils of Pythagoras, 
They were expelled. The double of the property, 
they had contributed]was ‘paid back to them. (A. 
monument was set up in memory of what they had. 
been, and they were pronounced dead to the school... 

It will easily be conceived in what temper Cylon, 
sustained this degradation. Of Perialus we hear. 
nothing further. But Cylon, from feelings of the. 
deepest reverence and awe for Pythagoras, which he, 
cherished for years, was filled, even to bursting, with, 
inextinguishable hatred and revenge. The un- 
paralleled merits, ;the venerable age of) the master 
whom he had so long followed, had) no power to 
controul. his violence. His paramount influence in. 
the, city insured him the command of a great body 
of followers.| PHe excited them to a frame of tur- 
bulence and riot. He represented to them how 
intolerable was “the despotism of this pretended. 
philosopher. They surrounded the school in whieh: 
the pupils were accustomed to assemble, and set. it 
on fire. Forty persons perished in the flames. . 
According to some accounts, Pythagoras was absent» 
at the time: according to others, he and two of his 
pupils escaped. He retired from Crotona to Meta- 
pontum. But the hostility which had broken out 
in the former city followed him there. He took 
refuge in the Temple of the Muses. But he was 
held so closely besieged that no provisions could be 
conveyed to him; and he finally perished with 
hunger, after, according to Laertius, forty days 
abstinence, 

It is difficult to imagine anything more instructive, 
and more pregnant with matter for salutary reflec- 
tion, than the contrast presented to us by the charac- 
ter and system of action of Pythagoras on the one 
hand, and those of the great inquirers of the two last 
centuries, Bacon, Newton, and Locke, on the other. 
Pythagoras probably does not yield t> any one of 
these in the evidences of truly intellectual greatness, 
In his school, in the followers he trained resembling 
himself, and in the salutary effects he produced on 
the institutions of the various republics of Magna 
Grecia and Sicily, he must be allowed greatly to 
have excelled them. His discoveries of various pro- 
positions in geometry, of the earth as a planet, and 
of the solar system as now universally recognised, 
clearly stamp him a genius of the highest order, 


Yet this man, thus enlightened and philosophical, 
established his system of proceeding upon narrow 
and exclusive principles, and conducted it by methods 
of artifice, quackery, and delusion, One of his lead- 
ing maxims was, that the great and fundamental 
truth, to the establishment of which he devoted him- 
self, were studiously to be concealed from the vulgar, 
and only to be imparted to a select few, and after 
years of the severest noviciate and trial. He learned 
his earliest lessons of wisdom in Egypt, after this 
method, and he conformed through life to the exam- 
ple which had thus been delivered to him. ‘The se- 
vere examination that he made of the candidates pre- 
viously to their being admitted into his school, and 
the years of silence that were then prescribed to 
them, testify this. He instructed them by symbols, 
obscure and enigmatical propositions, whieh they 
were first_to exercise their ingenuity to expound. 
The authority and dogmatical assertions of the mas- 
ter were to remain unquestioned; and the pupils 
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being encouraged to the independent exercise of their 
own understandings. There was nothing that 


Pythagoras was more fixed to discountenance, than 


the communication of the truths upon which he 
placed the highest value to the uninitiated. It is 
not probable, therefore, that he wrote anything: all 
was communicated orally, by such gradations, and 
with such discretion, as he might think fit to adopt 
and exercise. 

i Delusion and falsehood were main features of his 
instruction. With what respect, ae can we 
consider, and to what manliness worthy of his high 
character and endowments can we impute, his dis- 
courses delivered from behind a curtain, his hiding 
himself during the day, and only appearing by night 
in a garb assumed for the purpose of exciting awe 
and veneration? What shall we say to the story of 
his various transmigrations? At first sight it ap- 
pears in the light of the most audacious and unblush- 
ing imposition. And, if we are to yield so far as to 
admit that by a high-wrought enthusiasm, by a long 
train of maceration and visionary reveries, he suc- 
ceeded in imposing on himself, this, though in a dif- 
ferent way, would scarcely less detract from the high 
stage of eminence upon which the nobler parts of his 
character would induce us to place him. 

Such were some of the main causes that have made 
his efforts perishable, and the lustre which should 
have attendéd his genius in a great degree transitory 
and fugitive. He was probably much under the in- 
fluence of a contemptible jealousy, and must be con- 
sidered as desirous that none of his contemporaries 
or followers should eclipse their master. All was 
oracular and dogmatic in the school of Pythagoras. 
He prized, and justly prized, the greatness of his at- 
tainments and discoveries, and had no conception that 
anything could go beyond them. He did not en- 
courage, nay, he resolutely opposed, all true indepen- 
dence of mind, and that undaunted spirit of enter- 
prise, which is the atmosphere in which the sublimest 
thoughts are most naturally generated. He there- 
fore did not throw open the gates of science and wis- 
dom, and invite every comer; but, on the contrary, 
narrowed the entrance, and carefully reduced the 
number of aspirants. He thought not of the most 
likely methods to give strength, and permanence, and 
an extensive sphere to the progress of the human 
mind. For these reasons he wrote nothing; but 
consigned all to the frail and uncertain custody of 
tradition. And distant posterity has amply revenged 
itself upon the narrowness of his policy; and the 
name of Pythagoras, which would otherwise have 
been ranked with the first luminaries of mankind, 
and consigned to everlasting gratitude, has, in conse- 
quence of a few radical and fatal mistakes, been often 
loaded with obloquy, and the hero who bore it been 
indiscriminately classed among the votaries of im. 
posture and artifice. 
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0 iplctures at Pall Mall is not vestadlatits 
n for the number of its good or its bad ones ; 


ioc) rity. Among the figure-pieces [we want some 
vord not so magniloquent as “ historical,” to express 
@ telling a story by means of figures]—there are 
i of the most execrable disfigurements that can 
laced upon a gallery-wall. Of them, enough 
said. Among the landscapes: there are very many 
that are pleasing transcripts of nature's beauties, and 
as such are pleasant to look upon, and worth a rich 
man's money, to adorn her rooms withal; but those 
that exhibit any peculiarity of skill or taste on the 
part of the painter were few. To note each of the 
five hundred pictures that cover the walls of the 
British Institution were impossible, nor can we, in 
fairness, comment on any few out of the legion of 
talented propriety we have mentioned; we must 
therefore confine ‘our observations to the most re- 
markable. First} in genius and power, then, let us 
render homage due to Edwin Landseer. ‘There is 
the active vigour in every part—there the weight 


part before us: 


of strength—there the solemn majesty of the noble 
beast—all now resigned to the deepest slumber. 
The study was made from a dead animal, and whe- 
ther it be fancy or not we cannot say, but we think 
we can recognize the look of death.%The noble 
brute was killed by an accident, and its owner took 
him immediately to Edwin Landseer, who, like 


an old heathen god, though life is fled for ever, has 


given the dog an immortal existence by turning him 
into a picture. The activity, the strength, the 
grandeur of that form will not pass away and be for- 
gotten, but there for ages will they stay, and many 
will be the eyes that will wonder at the creature, 
and at the painter who has immortalized him. The 
colour of the picture is solemn and subdued, in 
keeping with the deep repose of the subject.“ The 
handling is bold and masterly. It is less elaborately 
finished than most of Landseer’s pictures. It is the 
size of life ; half its grandeur would otherwise have 
been lost. The ‘ Retriever’ is one of his astonish- 
ing fac-similies. It is a dog of the spaniel breed, 
bringing a wounded duck from among some rushes. 
How true the mild, pleased, tail-wagging expression 
of the dog's face; how helpless the duck, and how 
true to the motion of being carried is the action of 
the neck and legs. Did you ever, Reader, carry a 
duck, for if you have you will immediately recognise 
that peculiar bend of the neck. The bird is most 
beautifully coloured. 
To be continued next week. 


Houses of Parliament and Palatial Edifices of West- 
minster. By John Britton and Edward W. Bray- 
ley. No. III. 


We objected to the engravings in No. I, that they 
wanted, to complete them, a certain degree of 
pictorial effect ; such is the case with some in the 
No. II. we have not seen. The 
staircase in the Painted Chamber, however, proves 
that Mr Billings is not incapable of a better style; 
the light-and-shade is broader and the parts are in 
better keeping ; and so the grandeur of the building 
is done more justice to. | 


A History of British Fishes. By Wm. Yarrell, F.L.S. 
Illustrated by Wood-cuts of all the Species, and 
numerous Vignettes. John Van Voarst. Part I. 

Tues cuts are of the very best order of execution, 

delicate and soft, highly finished, yet broad. As in- 

stances of delicacy and tender touch, we will point 
out the Perch,—and the Smooth Serranus, each part 
is well defined, and yet the tints blend most naturally 
and gently into one another. The action and ex- 
pression, withal, are excellent, witness the Sapphirine 

Garnard, curving gently on one side, with all the 

fluent ease of the lively fish in its native element. 

Or all the students this island has fostered, none 

has made such use of his apprenticeship, none has 

so completely learned his craft, none is so worthy of 
the title a ‘ Master,” as Edwin Landseer. Every- 
thing worked by his hand is not an attempt success- 
ful, it is an intention fulfilled. His brushes own 
despotic sway,—and are the slaves of his merest wish; 
difficulty is to him a forgotten evil. The ‘ Sleeping 
Blood Hound is magnificent ;—broad, solid, real, in 
effect ;—grand in strength, and the expression of 
power in repose. _ 

a 
TABLE TALE. 


PRECIOUS ABUSE. 


In 1656 the French and the English encountered 
in the vineyards of Maupertuis, not far from Poictiers 
(19th September). The event of that day is well 
known. Great carnage was made of the Scots. 
Lord Douglas, after having been wounded, was 
forced off the field by his surviving companions. 
Archibald Douglas, a warrior eminent in our history, 
fell into the power of the enemy ; but, by the extraor= 
dinary presence of mind of Sir William Ramsay of 
Colluthy, he was concealed, and escaped unknown. 
The story, as related by Fordun, is curious. © It shall 
be translated, as nearly as possible, in his own manner: 
Archibald Douglas having been made ‘prisoner along 
with the rest, appeared in more sumptuous armour 


than the other Scottish prisoners, and therefore he 
‘vas supposed by the English to be some great lord. 


Late in the evening after the battle, when the Eng- _ 


lish"were about to strip off their armour, Sir William 
Ramsay of Colluthy happening to be present, fixed 


his eyes on Archibald Douglas, and, affecting to be. 


in a violent passion, cried out, You cursed, damna- 
ble murderer, | how comes it in the name of mischief 
(ex-parte diaboli), that you are thus proudly decked 
out in your master’s armour? Come hither and pull 
off my boots. Douglas approached tremblingly, 
kneeled down, and pulled off one of the boots: Ram- 
say taking up the boot, beat Douglas with it. The 
English bystanders, imagining him out of his sens 
interposed, and rescued Douglas. They said that 

person whom he had beaten was certainly of great 
rank, and a lord. “ What! he a lord,” cried Ramsay, _ 
“ Heisa scullion, anda base knave, and, as I suppose, 
has killed his master. Go, you villain to the field, 
search for the body of my cousin, your master, and. 
when you have found it, come back, that, at least, E 
may7give him a decent burial.” Then he ransomed 
the feigned serving man for forty shillings, and, 
having buffetted him smartly, he cried, “ Get you. . 
gone; fly.” Douglas bore all this "patiently, ni 
on the deceit, and was soon beyond the reach of his 
enemies. This story, as to some of its cireumsta 
may not seem altogether probable; yet, in the mait 
it has the appearance of truth. Had I been at libert 
to vary the narrative, I would have made 
suspect, that the feigned serving man had stript his 
master after he had been slain, or mortally wounded. t 
This Archibald was the natural son of the ren 

Sir James Douglas, slain by the Saracens in Granada. 
—Annals of Scotland. 


IMPRESSION OF MUSIC ON ANIMALS. Y 


M. Marville has given the following curious details” 
on this subject. Doubting, he tells us, the truth of 
those who say it is natural for us to love music, 
especially the sound of instruments, and that beasts’ 
themselves are touched with it, being one day in the 
country he made his observations, while a man was” 
playing on a conch shell (érompe marine), upon a cat, 
a dog, a horse, an ass, a hind, cows, small birds, and” 
some barn-door fowls in a yard under the window om 
which he was leaning. He did not perceive that 
cat was in the least affected, and he even judged by 
her air that she would have given all the musical in= 
struments in the world for a mouse, for she slept al 
the while unmoved in the sun; the horse stopped 
short from time to time at the window, raising his: 
head up now and then as he was feeding on the grass; 
the dog continued for above an hour seated on his 
hind legs, looking steadfastly at the players; and the 
ass did not discover the least indication of his being 
touched, eating his thistles very peaceably ; the hind 
lifted up her large wide ears, and seemed very atten= 
tive ; the cows slept a little, and after gazing awhile 
went forward; some little birds which were in an 
aviary, and others on trees and ‘bushes, aimost tore 
their little throats with singing ; but the cock, mind- 
ing his hens, and the hens solely employed in serap- 
ing in a neighbouring dunghill, did not show in any 
manner that they took the least pleasure in hearing 
the music.— Faculties of Dirds, 


— 1-6 

THE WHEE, ia 

Since writing our first article we find that we haye 
come sooner than we looked for to a point in the 
almanac, which throws us into a dilemma; for 
we noticed last year (up to a certain number of 
weeks) the birth-days of eminent men now com- 
mencing, and as a repetition of them is out of 
the question, so we are loth to vary our remarks 
for the mere sake of doing so, and thus losing 
We shall see 


the freshness of a first impression. 
by next week what is to be done. 


Lonpon: Published as? H. Hoorsr,: Pall Mall ‘Bast, and 
supplied to Country Agents by C. Knicart, Ludgate-street, 
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THREE NEW BOOKS. 
FRANCESCA CARRARA’— ‘CHANCES AND CHANGES? 
AND ‘THE KICHES OF CHAUCER.’ 


Swirr advises a servant, when his master is going to 
find fault with him, to anticipate him by some ground 
of complaint, real or imaginary, of his own. This 
resource will not do for us gentry of the Loxnon 
Jovrxat, who are all of us, whether masters or ser- 
vants, inheritors of higher notions from books,”and 
do not condescend to the excuses of those days. But 
it is a fine thing, when a man is obliged to make an 
excuse, and is at a loss for one equally consistent 
with the delicacies of all parties, to find a gentleman 
coming up, and making an excuse to him/ Golden 
is the opportunity for showing oneself grateful and 
generous, and thereby hinting to the remaining party 
low proper it will be to accept the excuse we are 
about to make, and what honour they will do them- 
selves by it. 

’ Now thus writeth of us the most cordial and know- 
ing ‘ Bristol Mercury,’ on the appearance of our first 
yvolume,—and thus, with that admission of our merits 
to becoming fin a modern editor, do we repeat what 
he writeth :— 

_ * Among the greatest miseries of an editor may be 
eckoned the wish to accomplish some particular ob- 
ject which he is continually obliged to postpone, and 
then, by and by, like the thoughtless debtor who suf- 
fers a trifling amount to remain unpaid, he is astound- 
ed at the magnitude’of the debt which has'accumulated. 
Tn some such a position do we feel ourselves with our 
Readers. Week after week, since the publication of 
the Loxpox Jounnat, has it beguiled for us many a 
‘weary hour, and often, by its happy philosophy, have 
the harassing cares, which have dogged our steps all 
day, been fairly driven from the field, when we have 
been able at last to take up a good position for doing 
battle, snugly entrenched in our easy chair and slip- 
pers, our coffee and toast before us, and armed with 
an unread number of this Journar. And week/after 
week have we intended to direct our Readers to the 
source of so much pleasure ; and lo! a goodly-sized 
volume has made its appearance, with its many pleas 
ant reminiscences, to reproach us with our selfishness 
and neglect.” 

Now “ week after week, since the publication” of 


_€ Francesca Carrara ’— 


“week after week, since the publication” of 
«Chances and Changes ’—} 

_—— “week after week, since the publication” of 
«The Riches of Chaucer ’— 
have they interfused their respective relishes amidst 
the amenities of our tea-table and the large luxury of 
our easy chair and slippers ; and week after week have 
‘we intended to direct our Readers to the sources of so 
much pleasure, when lo! three volumes together here 
make their appearance to reproach us with scarcely 
‘yet having noticed one. Here are ‘ The Riches of 
Chaucer,’ a very treasure and casket of all precious 
things to make our tea-table rich,—‘ Chances and 
‘Changes’ as sweet7and domestic, as a lady to make 
tea for us,—and ‘ Francesca Carrara’ (how shall we 
‘say it?) as thorough a peppered devil of wilfulness 

calamity as ever fair hand served up to vary our 

dulcitudes withal,—and to none of them have. wwe yet 
_ returned thanks for their sweetness or pungency. 
_- EThe ‘truth is, we ot get rid of a vile propensity 
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to notice most, for the purpose (as we think) of doing 
them the better justice; whereas the best justice is 
to notice them at once, briefly as we may be able, and 
not to stand committing their chances of sale (helped 
by the mere fact of notice) with the imaginary im- 
portance of our “Jong say.” And the worst of it is, 
that we do this to the authors whose books have 
given us the greatest personal regard for them,— 
another vile trick of the egotism of approbation; as 
if the prodigious honour we do to people in liking 
them, gave us a right to ill-use them, and to take 
liberties more trying than pleasant. 

However, Miss Landon’s book, with her fame and 
popularity, will have disposed of itself, long before 
anything is said by us on the subject. Our super- 
fluous self-references, we fear (if she sees them), will 
only dispose her to add another chapter to the “vani- 
ties of all things.” The ‘ Six Weeks on the Loire,’ 
also, will have procured, we trust, a full though 
quieter passage along the public stream, for the fair 
authoress of ‘Chances and Changes.’ Mr Clarke 
has the greatest right to complain of us, because 
poetry, especially old poetry, does not make its way 
to public perusal, like novels. But to say the truth, 
we have yet another reason for the delay ; and this 
is, that we have a quarrel to pick with all these three 
authors ; and in one instance, it involves a renuncia- 
tion of an error on our own part, which completes 
the hardship of this accumulated perplexity. 

Mr Clarke, who has a genuine love for his author, 
struck with disgust at the gross notion which has 
prevailed in this country almost ever since Chaucer 
wrote, that he is little else but a writer of humorous 
and licentious tales, has gone to the extreme of giving 
us as much as possible of his gravity, and as little as 
possible of his levity; whereas, though it is out of 
the question to think of publishing much of what is 
rejected, he might have retained exquisite passages of 
drollery perfectly unexceptionable, and sunk a good 
deal of what is merely prosing and superfluous. We 
have also to express a doubt, whether Chaucer's ver- 
sification is so invariably regular in its construction 
as Mr Clarke supposes; a doubt which we express 
with the less willingness, because we have done some- 
thing in our day towards spreading the contrary 
notion. But we must own, it now appears to us, 
that although the divine old bard, generally speak- 
ing, is as correct in his prosody as he is instinctively 
melodious, his lines are now and then short, or super- 
fluous, of a syllable or so, and his time marked only 
by quantity. We are the more inclined to this 
opinion, from some remarkable instances that have 
come before us of a like tendency in other good ears, 
even now living, when the demands of prosody are 
so much better understood. Here is a sample in 
Chaucer, from the very first page that we have opened 
at random,— 


* The hand was knowen that the letter wrote, 

And all the venom of this cursed deed, 

But in what wise certainly I n'ot ; "— 
that is, “know not.” Now on these two syllables, 
“what wise,” the voice lingers by reason of their 
natural emphasis, and thus makes the two serve the 
purpose of three; for in this verse there is a syllable 
wanting. Mr Clarke, however, has made a present 
to the reading world, which they ought to seize with 
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without hurting the spirit of his poetry; and if it is 
to be regretted that he has put too gratuitous a faith 
in the far too gratuitous conclusions of Mr Godwin’s 
otherwise valuable life of the poet, his fault in that 
respect, as in others, is still a fault of faith, and leaves 
him a character for bonhommie, not unbecoming a re- 
commender of childlike and loving genius. The 
world is now twice indebted to Mr Clarke on the 
side of poetry: for he was one of the first teachers, 
and main encouragers, of the young genius of Mr 
Keats, of whom he has here recorded an interesting 
anecdote, accompanied by a sonnet which will be 
highly welcome to our poetical readers :— 


“ The poem of ‘ The Flower and the Leaf’ was 
especially favoured by the young poet, John Keats. 


The author may perhaps be pardoned for making a. 


short digression upon the present occasion, to record. 
an anecdote in corroboration of the pleasure testified 
by that vivid intellect upon his first perusal of the 
composition. In happened at the period when 
Keats was about publishing his first little volume of 
poems (in the year 1817). He was then living in 
the second floor of a house in the Poultry, at the 
corner of the court leading to the Queen’s Arms 
Tavern—that corner nearest to Bow Church.’ The 
author had called upon him here, and finding his 
young friend engaged, took possession of a sofa, and 
commenced reading from his then pocket-companion, 
Chaucer’s ‘ Flower and the Leaf.’ The fatigue of a 
long walk, however, prevailed over the fascination of 
the verses, and he fell asleep. Upon awaking, the 
book was still at his side; but the Reader may con- 
ceive the author's delight, upon finding the following 
elegant sonnet written in his book, at the close of the 
poem. During my sleep, Keats had read it for the 
first time; and, knowing that it would gratify me, 
had subjoined a testimony to its merit, that might 
have delighted Chaucer himself. 


“SONNET UPON READING THE ‘FLOWER AND THE 
LEAF.’ 


This pleasant tale is like a little copse 
The honied lines so freshly interlace 
To keep the reader in so sweet a place ; 
So that he here and there full_hearted stops; 
And oftentimes he feels the dewy drops 
Come cool and suddenly against his face : 
And by the wand’ring’ melody may trace 
Which way the tender-legged linnet hops. 
Oh, what a charm hath white simplicity ! 
What mighty power hath this gentle story !— 
I, that for ever feel athirst for glory, 
Could at this moment be content to lie 
Meekly upon the grass, as those whose sobbings 
Were heard of none beside the mournful robin’s.” 


February, 1817.” 


With Miss Landon our quarrel is far worse, and 
quite horrible, seeing it is with a lady ; but why does 
she, whose poetry can live at will in such charming 
places of fancy, and floweriness, and lovingness, write 
a novel which is one continued, wilful wail over the 
« miseries of human life,” making the very worst of 
what is bad, and refusing to make as much as she 
could, and even as the circumstances demand, of what 
is consolatory and prosperous? She has positively, 
after mating all her loving people as anxious and 
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when they might have sat comfortably down by:their 
fireside, and sent them to seain a sterm, for no reason 
whatsoever but (o drown them, and say “ You shan’t 
be happy, though you might.” Now there really 
are happy bridals in the world; all the people, who are 
married at St. George’s. or St Mildred’s, do not look 
about them fora ship ina storm to die in; and why 
should Miss Landon, therefore, have deprived us of 
this bit of sugar after our physic, and lumped'such a 
very particular misery among her general calami- 
ties? Cui bono? The “ Miseries of Human Life” 
are an old story, and are so apt to be overdone, that 
a modern wit has made a farce of them instead of a 
tragedy. We are not for denying their existence, 
but for doing our best to diminish them, and see fair 
play to those innumerable sources of pleasure which, 
in the riches of our spleen, and. in our power to dis- 
pense with all pleasures, provided we do. not see 
things go just as we like, we are so apt to look upon 
as nothing. The world is surely quite enough alive 
to what is unhappy in it, as far as regards the old 
grounds of unhappiness; at least no preaching up of 
despair will render them so to better purpose; and 
we do not see how the only comfort left them in such 
sermons, to wit, the superiority of the world to come, 
is’ much recommended by a system of lamentation 
and rebuke, ‘so little complimentary to the creator 
of both. Might we suggest, then,,to Miss Landon, 
that she is. going farther than she intends, and perhaps 
adding to the discomfort she deplores, by encouraging 
asaturnine turn of mind in her readers? We have 
ways Tieard; and we believe, that her heart is equal 
to her fancy, and’ that in private {she is one of the 
Ree al and disinterested of women; and why 

she not be as generous in her books, and en- 
deavour to increase that sense of pleasure which she 
thinks so small, rather than diminish it? Let her 
think of this, and do justice to the gifts heaven has 
bestowed on her, and not pretend there are no roses 
because there are thorns. Let her make us all love 
her so much, that our very gratitude sliall force her 
to be cheerful whether she will or no. 


_ As to the fair authoress of ‘ Chances and Changes,’ 
who is-one of the-most acquiescent of humam beings, 
and delights in drawing comfort out of the severest, 
trials, we have Jess scruple in quarrelling with her, 
seeing she can turn everything to such good account;; 
but why, in. thinking us worthy of a.quotation, must, 
she needs select a passage which we regret. to, have 
written, and which originated in young and petulant, 
want of proper reverence fora poet(Mr Wordsworth), 
to whom we afterwards made. the vipa honor~ 
able? And she reprobates it, too, as if. we had not) 
done so ourselves !—nay, as_if we had not been one) 
of the greatest trumpeters.of his muse (then needing 
such servant-harbingers) ; so much so, that a late 
noble rival of his used to tank it among our offences, 
and merrily charge us with having given the town 
the wrong poetical faith , This is, hard, though she 
does not reall ity, ADE $Reug | she says everything in 
0 d voice, as in, truth aggra- 
nd makes us. sorrier that she bas 
0 ever, we have here:supplied her 
>ason for doing us: justice at some 
po nity, and mending her quotation, 
he will do in the most acceptable manner by 
giving one on the same poet, tobe found in another 
edition. of the same verses, or even in the samegedi- 
tion; for we hailed him as the Prince of living Poets 
even then, 

We beg pardon of the Reader for this personal di- 
gression’; but there are sore points on which authors 
find ‘it diffieult. not to speak when they can; and 
editorship furnisheth alarming facilities that way. 


“This, novel, ‘ Chances and Changes,’ is remarkable 
for its relish of domestic happiness, for a cheerful 
piety, and for an admirably drawn character of a 
man,of the world, who tires out the affections of the 
heroine, The authoress, with true sense and right 
feeling, makes her marry another man, and become 
happy with him ; for real love is-real love, whether 
“ first,” or “ second ;” and though first love be accom- 
panied with a novelty which seldom loses its after= 
effect in the imagination, and is:often mistaken for 


something deeper, second love ‘not seldom finds out 
that it ought to have Been first, —o the first was: 
no love atall. 


— 


‘ PHILOSOPHY OF HEALTH.’ 
{Concluded.} 
« Tarng is one effect resulting from the operation of 
the intellectual faculties on the senses that deserves 
particular attention. The higher faculties elevate 
the subordinate in such a manner as to make them 
altogether new endowments. In illustration of this, 
it will suffice to notice the change wrought as if in 
the very nature of sensation, the moment it becomes 
combined with an intellectual operation, as exem- 
plified in the difference between the intellectual con- 
ception of beauty, and the mere perception of sense, 
The grouping of the hills that bound that magni- 
cent valley, which I behold at this. moment spread. 
out before my view; the shadow of the trees at the 
base of some of them, stretching its deep and varied 
outline up the sides of others; the glancing light 
now brightening a hundred different hues of green on 
the broad meadows, and now dancing on the upland 
fallows; the eyer-moving, ever-changing clouds ; the 
scented air; the song of birds; the still more touch- 
ing music which the breeze awakens in the scarcely. 
trembling branches of those pine trees,—the elements 
of which this scene is composed, the mere objects of 
sense, the sun, the sky, the air, the hills, the woods, 
and the sounds poured out from them, impress the 
senses of the animals that graze in the midst of 
them; but on their senses they fall dull and without 
effect, exciting no perception of their loveliness, and 
giving no taste of the pleasures they are capable of 
affording, Nor even in the human being, whose in- 
tellectual faculties have been uncultivated, do they 
awaken either emotions or ideas. The clown sees 
them, hears them, feels them, no more than the herds 
he tends: yet in him whose mind has been cultivated. 
and unfolded, how numerous and varied the impres- 
sions, how manifold the combinations, how exquisite. 
the eg pate by objects such as these !”— 
Ch, iii, p. 87. 
* » - * rer, 

“ But there are pleasures of another class, plea- 
sures having no relation whatever to a person’s own 
sensation or happiness, pleasures springing from 
the perception of the enjoyment of others. The 


' sight of pleasure not its own affects the human heart, 


provided its state of feeling be natural and sound, 
just as it would be affected were it its own. Not 
more real.is the pleasure arising from the gratifica- 
tion of appetite, the exercise of sense, and the opera- 
tion of intellect, than that-arising from the conscious- 
ness that another sentient being is happy. Plea- 
sures of this class are called sympathetic, in 
contradistinction to those of the former class, which 
are termed selfish. 

There are then two principles in continual oper- 
ation in the human being, the selfish and the sympa- 
thetic, The selfish is productive of pleasure of a 
certain kind; the sympathetic is productive of an- 
other kind. ‘The selfish is primary and essential ; 
the sympathetic, arising out of the selfish, is super- 
added to it. And so, precisely, what the animal life 
is to the organic, the sympathetic principle is to the 
selfish; and just what the organic life gains by its 
union with the animal, the mental constitution gains 
by the addition of the sympathetic to the selfish 
affection. The analogy between the combination in 
both cases is in every respect complete. As the 
organic life produces and sustains the animal, so the 
sympathetic principle is produced and sustained by 
the selfish. As the organic life is conservative of the 
intire organization ‘of the body, so the selfish prin- 
ciple is conservative ‘of the ‘intiré “being. As the 
animal life is superadded to the organic, extending, 
exalting, and. perfecting it, so the sympathetic prin- 


ciple is superadded to the selfish, equally extending, ~ 


exalting, and perfecting it. ‘The animal life is nobler 


_ than the organic, whence the organic is subservient to 


the animal,; but there is not only no opposition, hos- 
tility, or antagonism between’ them, but the strictest 
possible connexion; ‘dependence, and subservience. 


The sympatiietic principle is nobler than the selfish 
whenee the selfish is subservient to the sympathetic; 
but: there: is: not only no opposition, hostility, or 
antagonism between them, but the strictest possible 
connexion, dependence, and subservience. Whatever 
is conducive to the perfection of the organic, is equally 
conducive to the perfection of ‘the animal life; and 
whatever is conducive to the attainment of the true 
end of the selfish, is equally conducive  to-the attain. 
ment of the true end of the sympathetic principle. 
The perfection of the animal life cannot be promoted 
at the expense of the organic, nor that of the organic 
at the expense of the animal; neither can the ulti- 
mate end of the selfish principle be secured by the 
sacrifice-of the sympathetic, nor that of the sympas 
thetic by the sacrifice of the selfish. Any attempt 
to-exalt the animal life beyond what is compatible 
with the healthy state of the organic, instead of 
accomplishing that end, only produces bodily dis 
ease. Any attempt to extend the selfish principle 
beyond what is compatible with the perfection of the 
sympathetic, or the sympathetic beyond what is 
compatible with the perfection of the selfish, instead 
of accomplishing the end in view, only produces 
mental disease. Opposing and jarring actions, antae 
gonizing and mutually destructive powers, are com= 
bined in no other work of nature; and it would be 
wonderful indeed, were the only instance of it found. 
in man, the noblest of her works, and in the mind of 
man, the noblest part of her noblest work.”—Ch. iil, 
p. 90. 


« Deeply then,” Dr Smith goes on, “ are laid the 
fountains of happiness in the eonstitution of human 
nature.. They spring from the depths of man's phy= 
sical organization ; and from the wider range of his 
mental constitution they flow in streams magnifi- 
cent and glorious. It is conceivable that, from the 
first to the last moment of his existence, every human 
being might drink of them to the full extent of his 
capacity. Why does he not? The answer will be: 
found in that to the following question. What 
must happen, before this be possible? The attain- 
ment of clear and just conceptions, on subjects im 
relation to which the knowledge hitherto ace 
quired by the most enlightened man is ime 
perfect. Physical nature, every department of it, at 
least, which is capable of influencing human exist- 
ence, and human sensation; human nature, both the 
physical and the mental part of it; institutions so 
adapted to that nature as to be capable of securing. 
to every individual, and to the whole community, 
the maximum of happiness with the minimum of 
suffering—this must be known.”—Lib. iii, p. 102. 

When will this be known? How long is man to 
wander in the dark, and having eyes, to see not? 
Our extracts shall be concluded with the exhortation 
that Dr Smith gives to one portion of the human 
race ; that portion which is most in need of it, and 
which, could it be roused to a sense of what is want- 
ing, would soon alter the condition of humanity, 


“The bodily organization, and the mental powers: 
of the child, depend mainly on the management of 
the infant ; and the intellectual and moral aptitudes’ 
and ‘qualities of the man have their origin in the 
predominant states of sensation, at a period far’ 
earlier in the history of the human race than is 
commonly imagined. The period of infancy’ is’ 
divided by physiologists into two epochs; the first, 
commencing from) birth, extends to the seventh 
month; the second, commencing from the seventh. 
month, extends to the end of the second year, at: 
which time the period of infancy ceases, and that of 
childhood begins: The first epoch of infancy is 
remarkable for the rapidity of the development of 
the organs of the body: the processes of growth aré 
in extreme activity; the formative predominates 
over the sentient life, the chief object of the action 
of the former being to prepare the apparatus)of the 
latter, The) second epoch of infancy. is remarkable 
for the development of the perceptive powers. The: 
physical organization of the brain, which still: ad- 
vances with rapidity, is:now ‘capable ofa greater 
energy, and a wider range ‘of function. Sensation 
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‘becomes more exact and varied; the intellectual 
faculties are in ‘almost constant operation; speeeh 
“eommences, the sign, and to a certain extent, ‘the 
seause of the growing strength of the mental powers; 

the capacity of voluntary locomotion is acquired, 

while passion, emotion, and affection come into play 

‘with such constancy and energy, as to exert over the 

‘whole. economy of the now veritable and plastic 
ereature a prodigious influence for good or evil. If 

‘it ‘be, indeed, possible to make correct moral per- 
“eeption, feeling, and conduct, a part of human 
mature—as much a part of it as any sensation or 
‘propensity—if this be possible for every individual 

of the human race, without exception, to an extent 

! which would render all more eminently and consist- 
vently virtuous than any are at present (and of the 
‘possibility of this, the conviction is the strongest 

‘in the acutest minds which have studied this subject 

‘the most profoundly), preparation for the accom- 
‘plishment of this object must be commenced at this 
‘epoch. But if preparation for this object be really 
‘commenced, it implies on the part of those who 
‘engage in the undertaking, some degree of know- 
‘Yedge—knowledge of the physical and ‘mental con- 
‘stitution of the individual to ‘be influenced—know- 

ledge of the mode in which circumstances must be 

‘so modified in adaptation to the nature of the in- 

| dividual being, as to produce upon it, with uniformity 
| sand certainty, a given result. ‘The theory of human 
‘society, according to its present institutions, supposes 
that this knowledge is possessed by the mother; and 
‘it:supposes, further, that this adaptation will actually 
-take place in the domestic circle through her agency. 
‘Hence the presumed advantage of having the eye 
jof, the mother: always upon the child; hence the 
apprehension of evil so general, I had almost said 
instinctive, whenever it is proposed to take the in- 
fant, for the purpose of systematic physical and men- 
jtal discipline, from beyond the sphere of maternal 
dnfluence. But society, which thus :presumes. that 
ithe mother will possess the power and the disposition 
todo this, what expedients has it devised to endow 
her with the former, and to secure the formation of 
jthe latter? I appeal to every woman whose eye may 
Best on these pages—I ask of you, what has ever 
been done for you to enable you to understand 
athe physical and mental constitution of that human 
Mature, the care of which is imposed upon you? 
Gn what part of the course of your education 
gvas instruction of this kind introduced? Over 
thow large a portion of your education did it 
extend? Who were your teachers? What have 
you profited by their lessons? What progress have 
you made in the acquisition of the requisite in- 
formation? Were you at this moment to under- 

_ ttake the guidance of amew-born infant to health, 
knowledge, goodness, and happiness, how would 
You set about the task? How would you regulate 
the influence of external agents upon its delicate, 
tender, and highlyirritable organs, in such a manner as 
to obtain from them healthful stimulation, and avoid 
5 destructive excitement ? What natural and moral 
-_ objects would you select as the best adapted to exer- 
5 cise and develope its opening faculties ? What 
Aeelings would you check, and what cherish? How 
 Wwould you excite aims? How would you supply mo- 
Tires? How would you avail yourself of pleasure 
“sa final end, or asa means to some further end ? 
how would you deal with the no less formidable 
instrument of pain? What is the measure of your 
Z physical, intellectual, and moral state, as spe- 
fitting you for this office ? _ What is the 


' Measure 


( however profound 
ctor, however varied and 


is task with an pr 
rledge and exper 


‘your part no culture, and to ‘need ae 


‘ Huence.”—Introduetion, p. 5. 


And now we have but one request esis eB ihe 
author. Beautiful and instructive as this volume js, 
it is introductory to matter which must ‘be still 
more interesting. We have learned enough from 
it to know how much we want to learn, and we 
‘trust he will soon publish another. The powervof 
communicating knowledge such as this, is a talent 
‘that ‘must not “lodge with him useless,” a talent 
that should make him count every day for lost, in 
which he has not done something towards the eom- 
pletion of his work. 


—>_— 


LXUI,—THE FAMOUS STORY OF THE FAMILIES OF CALAS 
AND ‘SIRVEN. 

[Ix repeating a'story of Catholic bigotry and cruelty, 

it is hardly necessary, in these times, to deprecate its 

application to the existing members of the Catholic 

faith. They partake of the general Christian ame- 


‘lioration of the age, and-would be ashamed to do as 


their predecessors did. Bigotry, it is true, will still 
‘break out into overt acts of absurdity here and 
‘there, Protestant as well as ‘Catholic; but, generally 
speaking, at least among all decently educated people 
(and it is not the fault of the uneducated that they 
remain so), it has outgrown its mistakes, and no 
longer confounds the exaspirations’ of self-will with 
the ordinance of God. The following ‘narrative is 
the ‘Lounger’s,’ and is coloured with the peculiar- 
ities of a by-gone generation and of his own cha- 
racter. | 

Jon~ Caras was a reputable” tradesman, or, as he 
was called in France, a merchant of the city of Thou- 
louse, in the eighteenth century. “Himself, his wife, 
and five sons, had been born and educated in the 
Protestant religion, but Lewis, the second of his 
children, only a few months before the present nar- 
rative commences, renouncing the tenets he had 
professed, embraced the Catholic faith. It was sup- 
posed that the young man had been persuaded to 
this change by an old female servant, who had lived 
many years in the family, and by whom he had been 
originally nursed. His parents Jamented this apos- 
taey, but being remarkable for affection towards their 
offspring, it was not observedito diminish the kind- 
ness of their behaviour cither to Lewis or the 
old domestic, as they were convinced, however erro- 
neous the proceeding, that it originated from amiable 
motives anda benevolent mind. Their eldest son, 
Anthony, had been bred to the law, but found that 
his dissenting from the established religion of ‘his 
country was an insuperable bar to his being admitted 
to practice. The disappointment was observed to 
have a strong effect on his mind and health; he be- 
came melancholy, peevish, and solitary, procured and 
perused many reprehensible books, and often re- 
peated passages from them in defence of suicide. 

In this state of things, Anthony received an acci- 
dental visit from an old schoolfellow, the son of Mr 
Lavaisse, an avocat, or, as we should term it, an 
attorney, of Thoulouse. Young Lavaisse having 
been absent for several weeks at Bourdeaux, on 
his return found that his father had ‘been for 
several days at a little villa to which he occa- 
sionally retired, eight miles from the city. Hav- 
ing endeavoured to procure a horse: at several 
places, ‘without effect, as he was coming out of the 
stable-yard of one of the persons to whom he had 
applied, he met Anthony and his father, who :con- 
gratulated him on his arrival, and hearing that none 
‘of |his family were at home, invited him to pass ‘his 
evening at their house, to which he agreed. . Mrs 
Calas received Lavaisse, as the ‘friend of her son, 
with great cordiality, and after sitting in conversa- 
tion about half an hour, Anthony, being the general 
market-man of the family, was sent to purchase some 
cheese ; soon after, Lavaisse went again tothe keeper 
.of a livery stable to see if any of his. horses were 


returned, and to bespeak one for his use in the | 


‘Morning. 


‘to attend him with a lantern. 


‘O'clock ‘sat down to supper in a room up one pairof 
‘stairs; the company eonsisting of Calas, his wife, 
Anthony, Peter, one of ‘his © brothers, and Mr 
Lavaisse. Before the meal was concluded; Anthony, 
without any apparent reason, rose from table in‘an 
‘evident state of mental perturbation : this, as it‘was 
@ cireumstance that had often occurred since His in- 
disposition, was not noticed; he passed into ‘the 
kitchen, whieh was on the same floor, and being asked 
by the servant if he was cold, said to her, “Quite ¢he 
contrary, I am in a burning heat ;" he soon after 
went down stairs. 

It ought ‘to have ‘been observed that the whole of 
‘the ‘ground floor was occupied by ‘the shop and’a 
warehouse behind it, whieh wereseparated by folding 
doors. The party whom Anthony had quitted con~ 
tinued conversing till ‘half-past nine, when Lavaisse 
took his leave, and Peter, who, fatigued’ ‘by ‘Wis 
attendance in the shop, had fallen asleep, was roused 
It is easier'tocon- 
ceive than describe their horror and astonishment‘on 
reaching the foot of ‘the ‘stairs; the first object that 


‘presented itself was the unhappy Anthony, stripped 


to his shirt, and hanging from a bar which he ‘had 
Jaid across the top of the folding-doors, having“half- 
opened them for that purpose. Their exclamation 
brought Mr Calas down stairs, who, the moment'he 
‘saw what had taken place, rushed forward and raisetL 
‘the body in his arms, moved the rope by which it 
‘was suspended, and the bar fell down; for the ‘two 
young men were so affected that they stood immove- 
‘able as statues, and lost all presence of mind. The 
unhappy father, in an agony of grief, laid his son on 
the ground, and immediately sent Peter for Mr Ta- 
moire, a surgéon in the neighbourhood, observing to 
‘him, “ Let us, if wecan, prevent this dishonourable 
accident being known; you need not vada 4 
‘brother's death took place.” 

Lavaisse in the meantime ran up stairs, to went: 
if possible, Mrs Calas from knowing what had. bap- 
pened, but hearing the groans and outcries of her 
‘husband, and the old servant, ‘it could not be pre- 
vented, and the presence of this unhappy mother 
added to the afflicting scene. The surgeon was aot 
at home, ‘but his pupil, Mr Grosse, immediately 
came; on examination he found that Anthony \was 
quite dead, and when he removed his neckcloth, 
observing a dark mark made by the cord, immediately 
said he had been strangled. A crowd of people, 
attracted by curiosity and the cries of the family, had 
collected round the door, and hearing the surgeon's 
words, immediately formed an opinion that the 
deceased was on the point of becoming a Catholic, 
and that his family, as Protestants, had strangled 
Anthony, to prevent his’ abjuring their com- 
munion. 

The majority of the inhabitants of France béing 
at that time violently prejudiced against the Calvin- 
ists, and more particularly the inhabitants of Thou- 
louse, who, for several years celebrated the massacre 
of St Bartholomew by anniversary processions, this 
vague suspicion was eagerly circulated, and with 
many absurd aggravations, pronounced an undeniable 
fact; a furious mob assembled, and to prevent 
Calas and his family from being torn to pieces, it 
was thought necessary to send for the intendant of 
the police and his assistants. 

‘These peace-officers, instead of quieting the peo- 
ple, and entering into cool examination of facts, 
precipitately sided in opinion with the multitude, 
and the whole family, together with Lavaisse, was 
committed to prison, under circumstances of uni- 
versal hatred and indignation. ‘ 

The Franciscans and White Penitents, two 
religious societies, at that time, in Thoulouse, zeal~ 
ously inflamed the public irritation, and promul- 
gated the report that Anthony,—who had. never given 
the; least indication of a change in his opinions,— 
was the next day to have become. one of. their 
fraternity; that he was strangled in order toyprevent 
it, and that Lavaisse, on this and tbe other similar 


They both came back in a short'time, and at seven Step! 
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cession, a solemn service and funeral dirge; a tomb 
‘was raised to his memory in a conspicuous part of 
that church, and a real human skeleton was exhi- 
bited on the monument, holding in one hand a 
paper on which was written AnsURATION OF HERESY, 
and in the other a branch of the palm-tree as an 
emblem of martyrdom. In such a state of the public 
mind it was not probable that the affair would expe- 
rience an impartial examination. The Capitoul, one 
David, an ignorant but fierce bigot, insisted on the im- 
possibility of a person’s suspending himself across the 
folding-doors, and said that it was a common prac- 
tice with Protestant” parents_to hang such of their 
children as wished to change their religion; the 
worthy magistrate, forgetting at the moment, or 
resolving not to remember, that Lewis Calas, another 
of the unfortunate prisoner's children, had actually 
become a Catholic, and so far from incurring the 
resentment of his father, had been lately settled by 
him in an advantageous business, and that the per- 
son who had been the chief instrument of his con~ 
version was at that moment an inmate in the family, 
and treated with the most unremitting kindness. Le 
Borde, the presiding"Judge, who knew and ought to 
have acted better, warmly espoused the popular 
opinion ; he repeatedly inquired “if Anthony Calas 
had been seen to kneel at his father’s feet before he 
strangled him?” but receiving no satisfactory an- 
swer, observed that the cries of the murdered martyr 
were heard at distant parts of the city; he added that 
“it was necessary to make an example of John Calas, 
for the edification of true believers, and the propaga- 
tion of sound faith, as heretics had been of Jate more 
than usually bold and incorrigible.” 

| Trelate with concern, that in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in a Christian country, and during the reign of 
a most Christian King, this unfortunate man, seventy 
years of age, and irreproachable in life, who was 
remarkable for parental affection, and had brought 
up a numerous family in credit and repute, was 
declared guilty of murdering his own child, a crime 
which collateral and other cireumstances proved he 
had never committed, and sentenced to be brokenJon 
the wheel. This innocent prisoner in a few days 
was led forth to punishment, in a state of mind 
which excited general admiration. 


} Two honest Dominicans, Bourges and_Caldegnes, 
who attended him, declared that *they]' not only 
thought him innocent? of the crime, but an un- 
common example of Christian patience, fortitude, 
charity, and forbearance; they could not help re- 
marking, that in his prayers he intreated the Almighty 
to pardon the errors of his enemies. These worthy 
fathers united_in wishing | that ‘their last hours might 
be like his. 
) Calas endured the torture'with unabated firmness, 
declaring the innocence of himself and family to the 
last ; his son Peter was b for life; the other 
persons, with a glaring ‘inconsistency—for if one 
es : ee been so—were set at liberty. 
This melancholy and disgraceful transaction, which 
ook pide gdle 1761, naturally attracted the 
notice and consideration of all well-disposed, hu- 
=a rid liberal persons, particularly of Mr Vol- 
‘advocate of toleration; who, like other 
, was ultimately carried further in his re- 
Forming career than he originally expected or de- 
‘signed. But in rescuing the family of Calas from 
obloquy and disgrace, he was commended by all 
parties. His applications to men in power were so 
‘effectual, that the judicial proceedings were sent to 
Paris, and revised ; Calas, and the whole of the family 
‘were declared innocent ; the sentence was annulled, 
the Attorney-General of the province was directed to 
prosecute the infamous Capitoul, David, and every 
possible satisfaction was made to the widow, Mr 
‘Lavaisse, and the survivors. But although every- 
thing that could be done was done, all could not call 
up from the grave the mangled corpse of the un- 
happy father, who, at the moment he was suffering 
‘unutterable distress of mind for a suicide child, was 
‘Teaded with disgrace and chains, and committed to a 
Yoathsome dungeon, accused, tried, and condemned, 
‘as the executioner of his own offspring, suffered a 


cruel death, and finally was insulted on the scaffold 
in his last agonies by the eruel David, ‘ Wretch !” 
said this infernal monster, to the poor old man, while 
in a state of torture, “ wretch’! confess your crime. 
Behold the faggots which are to consume. your body 
to ashes !” 

The melancholy impressions made by this article 
would have been somewhat alleviated, had it been in 
the Editor's power to relate with truth, that the vile 
Capitoul, a Franciscan, and two or three of the 
White Penitents had been hanged. 

Where and when have I seen, and by what artist, 
a painting in which a group of persons are exhibited 
as contemplating a picture of the tragedy which 
forms the subject of my present7article, and ex- 
emplifying its effect on different ‘tempers and dis- 
positions? * 

The! man of violent passions, with fury in his 
countenance, and an extended arm, is pouring forth 
execrations against the remorseless bigots; another 
gentleman of exquisite sensibility is silently wiping 
the tear from his’cheek ; a connoisseur}seems to be 
admiring the painter’s performance, without being 
apparently affected by the subject of it; anda jolly 
fellow, who appears to have understood and practised 
the pleasures of the table, sits unbusied before the 
picture, buried in fat, indolence, and stupidity. 

Various have been the efforts of human wisdom 
to correct the excesses of intolerant superstition ; in 
many instances, these efforts have been successful, 
but like a race-horse pushing for the goal, they have 
often been carried further than was intended. 

_ The zealous, and perhaps at first, and before his 
passions are inflamed, the well-meaning Catholic, 
who would punish a man’s body for the salvation of 
his soul, ultimately’degenerates into the most cruel 
and bloody of all tyrannies—a tyranny over the 
mind. On the contrary, the liberal-minded man of 
feeling and philanthropy, unless guided by prudence 
and expediency, becomes ‘a lJatitudinarian, and a 
sceptic, and would ultimately introduce the most ir- 
rational and unfeeling of all despotisms. 

* The following letter addressed to Mr Voltaire from 
the late Empress of Russia, during: his spirited 
conduct in favour of the family of Calas, must have 
highly gratified that ingenious Frenchman :—. 

“ Sin,—The brightness of the Northern star is a 
mere Aurora Borealis; but the private man, who is 
an advocate for the rights of nature, and a defender 
of oppressed innocence, will immortalize his name. 
You_have attacked the great enemies of true religion 
and science; fanaticism, ignorance, and chicane: 
may your victory be complete. 

You desire some small relief for the family: I 
should ‘be better pleased if my inclosed bill of ex- 
change could pass unknown; nay, if you think 
my name, unharmonious as it is, may be of use to 
the cause, I leave it to your discretion. 

“ CATHERINE.” 

It isa melancholy truth, that while this disgraceful 
tragedy was performing, another instance of super- 
stitious intolerance, and like this, ending in the death 
of two innocent persons, was exhibited in the same 
province, at Castres, little more than forty miles from 
Thoulouse. 

Adjoining to that city, on a little farm which they 
owned and occupied themselves, lived the family of 
Sirven, consisting of the farmer, his wife, and three 
daughters, one of whom was married and pregnant; 
her husband by his employment being called to a dis- 
tant province. Although of the Protestant religion, 
the youngest of his single daughters had been taken 
by foree from her father’s home, put into a convent, 
and told that she must conform to the Catholic 
faith, which was the only true religion. Finding 
the ‘poor girl naturally attached to the tenets in 
which she had been educated, her instructors told 
her that it was the high road to hell, and insisting 
that it was necessary to punish the body to save the 
soul, they taught her their better catechism, whipt 
her severely, and shut her up in a solitary cell. In 
a few weeks, in consequence of their persevering in 


* We think there is an engraving of it in Lavater, and 
that the original is bya French artist.—Ep, 


what they called wholesome discipline, the poor 
creature lost her senses, and,. escaping from her 
keepers, threw herself headlong into a well. It was 
immediately insisted on by the Catholics, and passed 
current, that her own family had destroyed her, it 
being an established rule with Protestants to murder 
everyone who is suspected of any inclination to the 
Catholic faith. The populace was inflamed, Sirven 
did not dare to make his appearance, and having 
heard of the transaction at Thoulouse, was anxious 
to avoid similar treatment, as his house had been 
twice attacked. Expecting to be torn to pieces, he 
took an opportunity when his infuriated enemies 
were retired to rest from their persecutions, to leave 
his house with his family. At the dead of night, 
on foot, in the severity of winter, and with a deep 
snow on the ground, they fled from their savage 
neighbours, and took the road to Switzerland, though 
scarcely knowing whither to go. To add to Sirven's 
afflictions, his daughter was delivered of a dead child 
during the journey, evidently killed by the over 
fatigue and horrors of its parent; urged forward by 
their remorseless hunters, the frantic mother could 
not be persuaded that her child was dead, and travel 
led on, closely embracing the clay-cold infant in her 
arms, 


It is not easy to describe the exasperated fury of 
the zealots at Castres, when they found their in 
tended victims had escaped; they reproached each 
other with not having kept a guard during the 
night ; to prove what they wished to do, the whole 
family were burnt in effigy; a process was issued 
against Sirven, his goods seized, his property confis 
cated, and the memory of an industrious, harmless, 
and much injured family, loaded with infamy and 
reproach. 

The fugitives, travelling by night, and concealing 
themselves in the day time, fortunately escaped the 
tigers, but did not consider themselves as safe till 
thy reached Switzerland. In another respect they 
were not Jess fortunate; the benevolent friend and 
advocate of the family of Calas heard of Sirven’s mis- 
fortunes, and powerfully interfered in their favour, 
but was shocked on being told that their cause should 
be reheard, and that possibly they might be par+ 
doned ; a virtuous, decent, innocent family reduced 
to beggary and ruin, with two individuals of it mur- 
dered, for so in fact it was, is told it may be par+ 
doned. But the active benevolence of Voltaire did 
not rest satisfied with this answer, which seemed to 
be adding injury to insult. Mr De Beaumont, who 
nobly and successfully defended the Calas family, 
also strongly interested himself, and tardy justice 
ultimately took place. 


— 


CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPHARDE’S 
PLAYS, 
BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. : 


NO. XI. —CORIOLANUS. 


Suaxsrrane has in this play shown himself well 
versed in history and state-affairs. ‘ Coriolanus’ is 
a store-house of political common-places. Any one 
who studies it may save himself the trouble of read- 
ing ‘Burke's Reflections, or ‘ Paine’s Rights of 
Man,’ or the Debates in both Houses of Parliament 
since the French Revolution or our own. The ar- 
guments for and against aristocracy or democracy, 
on the privileges of the few and the claims of the 
many, on liberty and slavery, power and the abuse of 
it, peace and war, are here very ably handled, with 
the spirit of a poet and the acuteness of a philosopher. 
Shakspeare himself seems to have had a leaning to 
the arbitrary side of the question, perhaps from some 
feeling of contempt for his own origin; and to haye 
spared no occasion of baiting the rabble. What he 
says of them is very true: what he says of their bet- 
ters is also very true, though he dwells less upon it. 
The cause of the people is indeed but little caleu- 
lated as a subject for poetry ; it admits of rhetoric, 
which goes into argument and explanation, but it 
presents no immediate or distinet images to the mind, 
no jutting frieze, buttress, or coigne of vantage” 
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or poetry “to make its pendent bed and procreant 
cradle in,” The language of poetry naturally falls 
in with the language of power. The imagina- 
tion is an exaggerating and exclusive faculty: it 
takes from one thing to add to another: it accumu- 
Tates circumstances together to give the greatest pos- 
sible effet to a favourite object. The understanding 
is a dividing and measuring faculty: it judges of 
things, not according to their immediate impression 
on the mind, but according to their relations to one 
another. The one is a monopolizing faculty, which 
seeks the greatest quantity of present excitement by 
inequality and disproportion ; the other is a distribu- 
tive faculty, which seeks the greatest quantity of ul- 
timate good, by justice and proportion. The one is 
an aristocratical, the other a republican faculty. The 
principle of poetry is a very anti-levelling principle. 
Tt aims at effect, it exists by contrast. It admits of 
no medium. ' It is everything by excess. It rises 
above the ordinary standard of sufferings and crimes. 
Tt presents a dazzling appearance. It shows its 
head turretted, crowned and crested. Its front is 
gilt and blood-stained. Before it “it carries noise, 
and behind it tears.” It has its altars and its victims, 
sacrifices, human sacrifices. Kings, priests, nobles, 
are its train-bearers, tyrants and slaves its execution- 
ers.—“ Carnage is its daughter.”—Poetry is right- 
royal.* It puts the individual for the species, the 
one above the infinite many, might before right. A 
lion hunting a flock of sheep or a herd of wild asses 
is a more poetical object than they; and we even 
take part with the lordly beast, because our vanity 
or some other feeling makes us disposed to place our- 
selves in the situation of the strongest party. So we 
feel some concern for the poor citizens of Rome 
when they meet together to compare their wants and 
grievances, till Coriolanus comes in and with blows 
and big words drives this set of “poor rats,” this 


_ rascal scum, to their homes and beggary before him. 


There is nothing heroical in a multitude of miserable 
rogues not wishing to be starved, or complaining 
that they are like to be so: but when a single man 
comes forward to brave their cries and to make them 


‘submit to the last indignities, from mere pride and 


self-will, our admiration of his prowess is imme- 
diately converted into contempt for their pusillan- 
imity. The insolence of power is stronger than the 
plea of necessity. The tame submission to usurped 
authority or even the natural resistance to it has no- 
thing to excite or flatter the imagination: it is the 
assumption of a right to insult or oppress others that 
carries an imposing air of superiority with it. We 
had rather be the oppressor than the oppressed. The 
love of power in ourselves and the admiration of it 


in others are both natural to man: the one makes 


him a tyrant, the other a slave. Wrong dressed out 
in pride, pomp, and circumstance has more attraction 
than abstract right.—Coriolanus complains of the 
fickleness of the people: yet the instant he cannot 
gratify his pride and obstinacy at their expense, he 
turns his arms against his country. If his country 
was not worth defending, why did he build his pride 
On its defence? He is a conqueror and a hero; he 
conquers other countries, and makes this a plea for 
enslaving his own; and when he is prevented from 
doing so, he leagues with its enemies to destroy his 
country. He rates the people “as if he were a God 
to punish, and not a man of their infirmity.” He 
scoffs at one of their tribunes for maintaining their 
tights and franchises: “ Mark you his absolute shall?” 
hot marking his own absolute will to take everything 
from them, his impatience of the slightest opposition 
to his own pretensions being in proportion to their 
arrogance and absurdity. If the great and powerful 
had the benefieénce and wisdom of Gods, then all 
this would have well: if with a greater, 
knowledge of what good for the people they 

as great a care for their interest as they 


_* In the name of the many free spirits among the Greek 
“Peets,—in the name of the ent men and great 
Poets, Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, Chaucer)’ Milton, and 
many of a later day, whose memories we will, not make 
- blush by Prematurely naming them with the ¢ 3, we 

against this coztrine. It is an effusion of t 
‘an et a thet: hy etlonreDe 


have themselves, if they were seated above the world, 
sympathising with the welfare, but not feeling the 
passions of men, receiving neither good nor hurt 
from them, but bestowing their benefits as free gifts 
on them, they might then rule over them like an- 
other Providence, But this is not the case. Corio- 
lanus is unwilling that the senate should show their 
“ eares” for the people, lest their “cares” should be 
construed into “fears,” to the subversion of all due 
authority; and he is no sooner disappointed in his 
schemes to deprive the people not only of the cares of 
the state, but of all power to redress themselves, than 
Volumnia is made madly to exclaim,—_§ 


* Now the red pestilence strikes all trades in 
Rome, 
And occupations perish,” 

This is but natural : it is but natural for a mother te 
have more regard for her son than for a whole city’; but 
then the city should be left to take some care of itself. 
The care of the state cannot, we here see, be safely 
entrusted to maternal affection, or to the domestic 
charities of high life. The great have private feel- 
ings of their own, to which the interests of humanity 
and justice must courtesy. Their interests are so far 
from being the same as those of the community, that 
they are in direct and necessary opposition to them; 
their power is at the expense of our weakness; their 
riches of our poverty ; their pride of our degradation ; 
their splendour of our wretchedness; their tyranny of 
our servitude, If they had the superior knowledge 
ascribed to them (which they have not) it would only 
render them so much more formidable; and from 
Gods would convert them into Devils. The whole 
dramatic moral of ‘Coriolanus’ is that those who 
have little shall have less, and that those who have 
much shall take all that others have left. The people 
are poor; therefore they ought to be starved. They 
are slaves; therefore they ought to be beaten. They 
work hard; therefore they ought to be treated like 
beasts of burden. They are ignorant ; therefore they 
ought not to be allowed to feel that they want food, 
or clothing, or rest, that they are enslaved, oppressed, 
and miserable. This is the logic of the imagination 
and the passions, which seeks to aggrandise what eXe 
cites admiration and to heap contempt on misery, to 
raise power into tyranny, and to make tyranny ab- 
solute ; to thrust down that which is low still lower, 
and to make wretches desperate ; to exalt magistrates 
into kings, kings into gods; to degrade subjects to 
the rank of slaves, and slaves to the condition of 
brutes. The history of mankind is a romance, a 
mask; a tragedy, constructed upon the principles of 
poetical justice ; it is a noble or royal hunt, in which 
what is sport to the few is death to the many, and 
in which the spectators halloo and encourage the 
strong to set upon the weak, and ery havoe in the 
chase, though they do not share in the spoil. We 
may depend upon it that what men delight to read 
in books, they will put in practice in reality. 

One of the most natural traits in this play is the 
difference of the interest taken in the success of 
Coriolanus by his wife and mother. The one is only 


anxious for his honour; the other is fearful for his 
life:— 


“ Votumyia. Methinks I hither hear your hus- 
band’s drum : ~ 

f, I see him pluck Aufidius down by th’ hair: 

Methinks I see him stamp thus—and call thus— 
_ Come on, ye cowards; ye were got in fear 
| Though you were born in Rome ; his bloody brow 
With his mail’d hand then wiping, forth he goes 
Like to a harvest man, that’s task’d to mow 


_ Or all or lose his hire. 
Vircit1a. His bloody brow! Oh Jupiter, no 
blood ! 
Votusnra. Away, you fool; it more becomes 
aman 


Than gilt his trophy. The breast of Hecuba, 
When she did suckle Hector, look’d not lovelier 
_ Then Hector's forehead, when it spit forth blood 
_ At Grecian swords contending.” 


When she dwetsdoitnt trumes tort proclaim her 


son’s return, she says in the true spirit of a Roman 
matron,— 


“ These are the ushers of Marcius: before him 
He carries noise, and behind him he leaves tears. 
= Death, that dark spirit, in’s nervy arm doth lie, 
Which being advanc'd, declines, and then men die.” 


~ Coriolanus himself is a complete character: his 
love of reputation, his contempt of popular opinion, 
his pride and modesty are consequences of each other. 
His pride consists in the inflexible sternness of his 
will: his love of glory is a determined desire to bear 
down all opposition, and to extort the admiration 
both of friends and foes. His contempt for popular 
favour, his unwillingness to hear his own praises, 
spring from the same source. He cannot contradict 
the praises that are bestowed upon him; therefore 
he is impatient at hearing them. He would enforce 
the good opinion of others by his actions, but does 
not want their acknowledgments in words. 


“« Pray now, no more: my mother, 
Who has a charter to extol her blood, 
When she does praise me, grieves me.” 


His magnanimity is of the same kind. He ad- 
mires in an enemy that courage which he honours in 
himself: he places himself on the hearth of Aufidius 
with the same confidence that he would have met him 
in the field, and feels that by putting himself in his 
power, he takes from him all temptation for using it 
against him. 

In the title-page of « Coriolanus,’ it is said at the 
bottom of the Dramatis Persone, “ The whole his- 
tory exactly followed, and many of the principal 
speeches copied from the life of Coriolanus in Plu- 
tarch.” It will be interesting to our readers to see 
how far this is the case. Two of the principal 
scenes, those between Coriolanus and Aufidius and 
between Coriolanus and his mother, are thus given 
in Sir Thomas North’s translation of Plutarch, dedi. 


cated to Queen Elizabeth, 1579. ‘The first is as fol- 
lows :— 


“Tt was even twilight when he entered the city of 
Antium, and many people met him in the streets, but 
no man knew him. So he went directly to Tullus 
Aufidius’ house, and when he came thither, he got 
him up straight to the chimney-hearth, and sat him 
down, and spake not a word to any man, his face all 
muffled over. They of the house spying him, won- 
dered what he should be, and yet they durst not bid 
him rise. For ill-favouredly muffled and disguised 
as he was, yet there appeared a certain majesty in his 
countenance and in his silence: whereupon they 
went to Tullus, who was at supper, to tell him of the 
strange disguising of this man. Tullus rose pre- 
sently from the board, and coming towards him, 
asked him what he was, and wherefore he came. 
Then Marcius unmufied himself, and after he had 
paused awhile, making no answer, he said unto him- 
self, If thou knowest me not yet, Tullus, and seeing 
me, dost not perhaps believe me to be the man I am 
indeed, I must of necessity discover myself to be that 
Tam. ‘Iam Caius Marcius, who hath done to thy- 
self particularly, and to all the Volsces generally, 
great hurt and mischief, which I cannot deny for my 
surname of Coriolanus that I bear. For I never had 
other benefit nor recompence of the true and painful 
service I have done, and the extreme dangers I have 
been in, but this only surname: a good memory and 
witness of the malice and displeasure thou shouldest 
bear me. Indeed the name only remaineth with me 3 
for the rest, the envy and cruelty of the people of 
Rome have taken from me, by the sufferance of the 
dastardly nobility and magistrates, who have for- 
saken me, and let me be banished by the people. 
This extremity hath now driven me to come as a 
poor suitor, to take thy chimney-hearth, not of any 
hope I have to save my life thereby. For if I had 
feared death, I would not have come hither to put 
myself in hazard: but pricked forward with desire 
to be revenged of them that thus have banished me, 
which now I do begin, in putting my person into 
the hands of their enemies. Wherefore if thou hasf 
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any heart to be wrecked of the injuries thy ene soy amjeimoie 
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have done thee, speed thee now, and let my misery 
serve thy turn, and so use it as my service may bea 
benefit to the Volsces: promising thee, that I will 
fight with better good will for all you, than I did 
when I was against you, knowing that they fight 
more valiantly who know the force of the enemy, 
than such as have never proved it. And if it be so 
that thou dare not, and that thou art weary to prove 
fortune any more, then am I also weary to live any 
longer. And it were no wisdom in thee to save the 
life of him who hath been heretofore thy mortal 
enemy, and whose service now can nothing help, nor 
pleasure thee.’ Tullus hearing what he said, was.a 
Marvellous glad man, and taking him by the hand, 
he said unto him: ‘Stand up, O Marcius, and be of 
good cheer, for in proffering thyself unto us, thou 
doest us great honour: and by this means thou 
mayest hope also of greater things at all the Volsces’ 
hands.’ So he feasted him for that time, and enter- 
tained him in the honourablest manner he could, 
talking with him of no other matter at that present : 
but within few days after, they fell to consultation 
together in what sort they should begin their wars.” 


‘ The meeting between Coriolanus and his mother 
is also nearly the same as in the play. 


«“ Now was Marcius set then in the chair of state, 
with all the honours of a general, and when he had 
spied the women coming afar off, he marvelled what 
the matter meant: but afterwards knowing his wife 
which came foremost, he determined at the first to 
persist in his obstinate and inflexible rancour. But 
overcome in the end with natural affection, and being 
altogether altered to see them, his heart would not 
serve him to tarry their coming to his chair, but 
coming down in haste he went to meet them, and 
first kissed his mother, and embraced her a pretty 
while, then his wife and little children, And nature 
so wrought with him, that the tears fell from his 
eyes, and he could not keep himself from making 
much of them, but yielded to the affection of his blood, 
as if he had been violently carried with the fury of a 
most swift-running stream. After he had thus lov- 
ingly received them, and perceiving that his mother 
Volumnia would begin to speak to him, he ealled 
the chiefest of the council of the Volsces to hear 
what she would say. ‘Then she spake in this sort: 
If we held our peace, my son, and determined not 
to speak, the state of our poor bodies, and present 
sight of our raiment, would easily betray to thee 
what life we have led at home, since thy exile and 
abode abroad; but think ‘now with thyself, how 
much more unfortunate than all the women living, 
we are come hither, considering that the sight which 
should be most pleasant to all others to behold, spite- 
ful fortune had made most fearful to us: making 
myself to see my son, and my daughter here her hus- 
band, besieging the walls of his native country: so 
as that which is only comfort to all others in their 
adversity and misery, to pay ‘unto the Gods, and to 
call to them for aid, is the only thing which plungeth 


‘ity. For we cannot, alas, 


us into most ¢ prem 
together th for victory to our country, and 
for jife also: but a world of grievous 


than any mortal enemy can heap 
forcibly wrapped up in our prayers. 
he bitter sop of most hard choice is offered thy 

pand children, to forego one of the two: either 

to lose the person of thyself, or the nurse of their 
native country. For myself, my son, I am deter- 
mined not to tarry till fortune in my lifetime do 
make an end of this war. For if I cannot persuade 
thee rather to do good unto both parties, than to 
overthrow and destroy the one, preferring love and 
nature before the malice and calamity of wars, thou 
shalt see, my son, and trust unto it, thou shalt no 
sooner march forward to assault thy country, but thy 
foot shall tread upon thy mother’s womb, that brought 
thee first into this world. And I may not defer to 
see the day, either that my son be led prisoner in 
triumph by his natural countrymen, or that he him- 
self do triumph of them, and of his natural country. 
For if it were so, that my request tended to save thy 
country in destroying the Volsces, I must confess, 


thou wouldest hardly and doubtfully resolve on ‘that. 
For as to destroy thy natural country, it is altoge- 
ther unmeet and unlawful, so were it not just and 
less honourable to betray those that put their trust in 
thee. But my only demand consisteth, to. make a 
gaol delivery of all evils, which delivereth equal 
benefit and safety, both to the one and ithe other, but 
most honourable for the Volsces. For it shall ap- 
pear, that having vietory.in their hands, they have 
of special favour granted us ‘singular graces, peace 
and amity, albeit themselves have no less part of both 
than we. Of which good, if so it eame ‘to pass, ‘thy- 
self is the only author, and so hast ‘thou the only 
honour. But if it fail, and fall out contrary, thyself 
alone deservedly shalt carry the shameful reproach 
and burthen of either party. So, though the end of 
war be uncertain, yet this notwithstanding is most 
certain, that if it be thy chance to eonquer, this 
benefit shalt thou reap of thy goodly conquest, to be 
chronicled the plague and destroyer of thy country. 
And if fortune overthrow thee, then the world will 
say, that through desire to revenge thy private in- 
juries, thou hast for ever undone thy good friends, 
who did most lovingly and courteously receive thee.’ 
Marcius gave good ear unto his mother’s words, with- 
out interrupting her speech at all, and after she had 
said what she would, he held his peace a pretty while, 
and answered not a word. Hereupon she began 
again to speak unto him, and said: * My son, why 
dost thou not answer me? Dost thou think it good 
altogether to give place unto thy choler and desire of 
revenge, and thinkest thon it not honesty for thee to 
grant thy mother’s request in so weighty a cause? 
Dost thou take it honourable for a nobleman, to 
remember the wrongs and injuries done him, and 
dost not in like case think it an honest nobleman’s 
part to be thankful for the goodness that parents do 
show to their children, acknowledging the duty and 
reverence they ought to bear unto them? Noman 
living is more bound to show himself thankful in all 
parts and respects than thyself; who so universally 
showest all ingratitude. Moreover, my. son, thou 
hast sorely taken of thy country, exacting grievous 
payments upon them, in revenge of the injuries 
offered thee ; besides thou hast not hitherto showed 
thy poor mother any courtesy. And therefore it is 
not only honest, but due unto me, that without com- 
pulsion I should obtain my so just and reasonable 
request of thee. But since by reason I cannot per- 
suade thee to it, to what purpose do I defer my last 
hope?’ And with these words herself, his wife and 
children fell down upon their knees before him; 
Marcius seeing that, could refrain no longer, but 
went straight and lifted her up, erying out, ‘Oh 
mother, what have you done to me?’ And holding 
her hard by the right hand, ‘Oh mother,’ said he, 
“you have won a happy victory for your country, but 
mortal and unhappy for your son: for I see myself 
vanquished by you alone.’ ‘These words being 
spoken openly, he spake a little apart with his mo- 
ther and wife, and then let them return again to 
Rome, for so they did request him ; and so remain- 
ing in the camp that night, the next morning he 
dislodged, and marched homeward unto the Volsces’ 
country again.” 

Shakspeare has, in giving a dramatic form to this 
passage, adhered very closely and properly to the 
text. He did not think it necessary to improve upon 
the truth of nature. Several of the scenes in ‘ Julius 
Cesar,’ particularly Portia’s appeal to the confidence 
of her husband by showing him the wound she had 
given herself, and the appearance of the ghost of 
Cwsar to Brutus, are, in like manner, taken from the 
history. 

—_— 


SECRETS OF COMFORT. 
~ Though somtimes small evils, like invisible insects, 
inflict pain, and a single hair may stop a vast ma- 
chine, yet, the chief secret of comfort lies in not 
suffering trifles to vex one, and in prudently cult 
ing an under-growth of small pleasures, since ‘very 
few great ones, alas! are let on long leases.— Sharp's 
Essays. _ 4 


SPECIMENS OF WIT, HUMOUR, AND 
CRITICISM OF CHARLES LAMB. | 
No. IIL ; 


BLAKESMOOR IN H———SHIRE. 


I vo not know a pleasure more affecting than to 
range at will over the deserted apartments of some 
fine old family mansion. The traces of extinet 
grandeur admit of a better passion than envy: and 
contemplations on the great and good, whom we 
faney in succession to have been its inhabitants, 
weave for us illusions, incompatible with the bustle 
of modern occupancy, and vanities of foolish present 
aristocracy. The same difference of feeling, I 
think, attends us between entering an empty and 
a crowded ehurch. In the latter it is chance but 
some present human frailty—an act of inattention 
on the part of some of the auditory—or a trait of 
affectation, or worse, vain glory, on that of the 
preacher—puts us by our best thoughts, dishar- 
monising the place and the occasion. But would’st 
thou know the beauty of holiness ?—go alone on 
some week-day, borrowing the keys of good Master 
Sexton, traverse the cool aisles of some country 
church : think of the piety that has kneeled there 
—the congregations, old and young, that have 
found consolation there—the meek pastor—the do- 
cile parishioner. With no disturbing emotions, no 
eross conflicting comparisons, drink in the tran, 
quillity of the place, till thou thyself become as 
fixed and motionless as the marble effigies that 
kneel and weep around thee. ; 
Journeying northward lately, I could not resist 
going some few miles out of my road to look upon 
the remains of an old great house with which I had 
been impressed in this way in infancy, I was ap- 
prised that the owner of it ‘had lately pulled it 
down; still I hada vague notion that it could not 
all have perished, that so much solidity with mag- 
nificence could not have been crushed all at once 
into the mere dust and rubbish which I found it. 
The work of ruin had preceeded with a swift 
hand indeed, and the demolition of a few weeks had 
reduced it to—an antiquity. ‘i 
I was astonished at the indistinction of every- 
thing. Where had stood the great gates? What 
bounded the court-yard ? Whereabdut did the 


out-houses commence ? a few bricks only Jay as 


representatives of that which was so stately and so 
spacious. ‘ 
Death does not shrink up his human victim at 
this rate. The burnt ashes of a man weigh more in 
their proportion. 
* Had {I seen these brick-and-mortar knaves at 
their process of destruction, at the plucking of 
every pannel I should have felt the varlets at my 
heart, I should have cried out to them to spare a 
plank at least out of the cheerful store-room, in 
whose hot window-seat I used to sit and read 
Cowley, with the grass-plat. before, and the hum 
and flappings of that one solitary wasp, that ever 
haunted. it about me—it is in mine ears now, as 


oft as summer returns; or a panncl of the yellow — 


room. 

Why, every plank and pannel of that house for 
me had magic in it. The tapestried bed-rooms— 
tapestry so much better than painting—not adorn- 
ing merely, but peopling the wainscots—at which 
childhood ever and anon would steal a look, shifting 
its coverlid (replaced as quickly) to exercise. its 
tender courage in a momentary eye-eneounter with 
those stern bright  visages, staring reciprocally—all 
Ovid on the walls, in colours vivider than _ his 
descriptions. Acteon in mid sprout, with the 
unappeasable prudery of Diana ; and the still 
more provoking, and almost culinary coolness. of 
Dan Pheebus, eel-fashion, deliberately divesting of 
Marsyas. 

Then, that haunted room—in which old Mrs 
Battle died—whereinto I have erept, but always, in 
the day-time, with a passion of fear; and a sneak- 
ing curiosity, terror-tainted, to bold communi- 
cation \with the past.—Zow shall they build it up 
again ? 
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Tt was an old deserted place, yet not so long 
deserted but that traces of the splendour of past 
inmates were everywhere apparent. Its furniture 
was still standing—even to the tarnished gilt leather 
battledores and crumbling feathers of shuttlecocks 
in the nursery, which told that children had once 
played there—but I was a lonely child, and had 
the range at will of every apartment, knew every 
nook and corner, wondered and worshipped every- 

; 3 


* The solitude of childhood is not so much the 
mother of thought, as it is the feeder of love, and 
silence, and admiration. So strange a passion for 
the place possessed me in those years, that, though 
there lay—I shame to say how few roods distant 
from the mansion—half hid by trees, what I judged 
some romantic lake, such was the spell which 
bound me to the house, and such my carefulness 
not to pass its strict and proper precincts, that the 
idle waters lay unexplored for me; and not till late 
in life, curiosity prevailing over elder devotion, I 
found, to my astonishment, a pretty brawling brook 
had been the Lacus Incognitus of my infancy. 
Variegated views, extensive prospects—and those 
at no great distance from the house—I was told of 
such—what were they to me, being out of the 
boundaries of my Eden?—So far from a wish to 
roam, I would have drawn, methought, still” closer 
the fences of my chosen prison ; and have been 
hemmed in by a yet securer cincture of those exelud- 
ing garden walls. i could have exclaimed with 
that garden-loving poet— 


“‘ Bind me, ye woodbines, in your twines ; 
Curl me about, ye gadding vines; 

And oh so close your circles lace, 

That I may never leave this place ; 

But, lest your fetters prove too weak, 

Ere I your silken bondage break, 

Do you, O brambles, chain me too, 

And, courteous briars, nail me through.” 


_ I was here as in a lonely temple. Snug firesides 
—the low-built roof—parlours ten feet by ten— 
frugal boards, and all the homeliness of home—these 
were the condition of my birth—the wholesome soil 
which I was planted in. Yet, without impeachment 
to their tenderest lessons, I am not sorry to have 
had glances of something beyond; and to have 
taken, if but a peep, in childhood, at the contrasting 
accidents of a great fortune. 


To have the feeling of gentility, it is not neces- 
sary to have been born gentle: The pride of 
ancestry may be had on cheaper terms than to be 
obliged to an importunate race of ancestors; and 
the coatless antiquary in his unemblazoned cell, 
revolving the long line of a Mowbray’s or De 
Clifford's pedigree, at those sounding names may 
warm himself into as gay a vanity as those who do 
inherit them. The claims of birth are ideal merely, 
and what herald shall go about to strip me of an 
idea? Is it trenchant to their swords? can it be 
? or torn away like a tar~ 


| What, else, were the families of the great to us? 
_ what pleasure should we take in their tedious geneal- 


_ ogies, or their capitulatory brass monuments? What 


to us the uninterrupted current of their. bloods, if our 
own did not answer within us to a cognate and cor- 
respondent elevation ? 

_ Or wherefore, else, O tattered and diminished, 
*Scutcheon. that hung upon the time-worn walls of 
‘thy princely stairs, Braxrsaoon! have I in child-. 
hood so oft stood poring upon thy.mystic charac- 
rah emblematic 8, with’ their pro-. 
phetic “ Resurgam.”. lig of peasantry 
Purging off, I received into, myself Very Gen- 
tility? Thou wertfixst.im my merning eyes; and 

- of nights hast detained my steps from potened 
‘it was but a step from gazing at thee to, 


‘thee, bs “2 
me is the only true guuy On eS 


_veritablechange of blood, and not, as empiries have 


“oe 


Who it was by dying that had earned the splendid. 
trophy, I know not, I inquired not; but its fading 
rags, and colours cobweb-stained, told that its sub- 
ject was of two centuries back. 

And what if my ancestor at that date was some 
Dameetas—feeding flocks, not his own, upon the 
hills of Lincoln—did I in less earnest vindicate to 
myself the family trappings of this once proud’ 
Egon ?—repaying by a backward triumph the in- 
sults he might possibly have heaped in his life-time 
upon my poor pastoral progenitor. 

If it were presumption so to speculate, the present 
owners of the mansion had least reason to complain. 
They had long forsaken the old house of their fathers 
for a newer trifle; and I was left to appropriate to 
myself what images I could pick up to raise my 
faney, or to soothe my vanity. 

I was the true descendant of those old W——s; 
and not the present family of that name; who had 
fled the old waste places. 

Mine was that gallery of good old family portraits» 
which, as T have gone over, giving them in fancy my 
own family name, one—and then another—would 
seem to smile, reaching forward from the canvass; to 
recognise the new relationship ; while the rest looked 
grave, as it'seemed, at the vacancy in their dwelling, 
and thoughts of fled posterity. 
~ That Beauty with the cool blue pastoral drapery, 
and a Jamb—that hung next the great bay win- 
dow—with the bright yellow “H——shire hair 
and eye of watchet hue—so like my Alice !—TI 
am persuaded she was.a true Elia—Mildred Elia, I 
take it. 

Mine too, Braxesmoor, was thy noble Marble 
Hall, with its mosaic pavements, and its Twelve 

Cwsars—stately busts in marble—ranged round : of 
whose countenances, young reader of faces as I was, 
the frowning beauty of Nero, I remember, had most 
of my wonder; but the mild Galba ‘had my love. 
There they stood in the coldness of death, yet fresh- 
ness of immortality. 


Mine, too, thy lofty Justice Hall, with its one 
chair of authority, high-backed and _ wickered, 
once the terror of luckless poacher, or self-forgetful 
maiden—so common since, that bats have roosted 
in it. 

Mine too,—whose else—thy costly fruit-garden, 
with; its. sun-baked southern wall; the ampler 
pleasure-garden, rising backwards from the house 
in triple terraces, with flower-pots now of palest 
lead, save that a speck: here and there, saved from 
the elements, bespake their pristine state to have 
been gilt.and glittering; the verdant quarters back- 
warder still; and stretching still beyond; in old 
formality, the firry wilderness, the haunt of the 
squirrel, and the day-long murmuring woodpigeon,, 
with that antique image in the centre, God or God- 
dess I wist not; but child of Athens or old Rome 
paid never a sincerer worship to Pan or to Sylvanus 
in their native groves, than I to that fragmental 
mystery, 

Was it for this, that I kissed my childish hands 
too feryently in your idol worship, walks and wind- 
ings of Biaxrsmoon ! for this, or what sin of mine, 
has the plough passed over your pleasant places? I 
sometimes think that as men, when they die, do not 
die all, so of their extinguished habitations there may 
be a hope—a germ to be revivified. 


—a> 


" PINE ARTS, 
; British Institution. 
(Continued from last week ] 

Yur Lute Player’ (52), by Etty, is in that artist's 
most peculiar style; there is a certain vigour of 
colour, and a solidness ‘about it; but it is strange and 
unnatural in the tint, and the physical predominates 
over the intellectual in all parts. Plenty is there 
Of flesh, a look of life is im the limbs, an ex- 
pression in the faces ; but the flesh is coarse, the 
Timbs‘are burly, even in the young girls, and the ex- 
pression is sensual. Etty has a gusto in the physical 
Hart Of lits art. cenuine. such acit is: bnt hie relich 


for the corporeal, is not leavened ‘by sentiment ; not 
even the sentiment belonging to a refined perception 
of the physical, The ‘Nymph and Y 
dancing’ (200), is a better specimen of what he can 
do; the action of the Nymph might have been 
better; it is rather sprawling and ungainly; the 
colouring is very rich and powerful. The boy 
fawn is admirable, burly and glowing, with a sort of 
grave and ferocious jollity in his eye. We cannot 
admire Mr Briggs’s “Romeo and Juliet’ (65); the 
Romeo is attitudinizing to display the sculpture-like 
elassicality of ‘his legs, which look like stone, white, 
hard, and lifeless, while he coyly holds Juliet's hand 
between his finger and thumb, like an opera dancer. 
Juliet is better; but she is an English, and not an 
Italian girl, in Mr Briggs's picture ; and there isa 
want of southern colour and passion in her bridal 
face. On the other hand, the friar has all the energy 
of a captain leading his men to the charge. Leaving 
these points of expression out of the question, the 
picture is a good one; for the drawing is unex+ 
ceptional, and the colouring in a very fair proportion, 
‘Una entering the cottage of Corceca’ (80), by 
Hilton, we like much, The fair Unais most beauti- 
ful, and the purity and feminine dignity of the poet's 
ereation most happily made apparent in the visible 
likeness. wrought by the painter. There is, how- 
ever, we think, seareely, enough evidence of weari- 
ness. The ghastly terror in the old mother, and the 
lubberly dread of the clownish girl, are excellent. The 
colour is effective and harmonious; Una still makes a 
sunshine in that shady place. ‘Old Buildings on 
he Darro,’ (96) D. Roberts, is a.fine piece of reality; 
the light and colour are bright and happy. Hancock 
is not. very fortunate in his large picture ‘ Warreners 
of former days’ (504); but a little picture of his ‘ The 
Grave’ (264), ‘with a female anda faithful dog 
mourning over it, is very touchingly designed; the 
moon rising behind the tomb-stone, the quiet attitude 
of the dog, the mysterious shade that envelopes the 
female, and seems to make itself a part of her mourn- 
ing weeds, are all in the truest feeling of harmony of 
expression. Mr Howard's‘ Hesperides’ isa poor affair ; 
it is a bevy of pretty girls, standing or sitting about 
trees with golden apples. This said, we have told 
the best of the picture. It is too common a mistake 
to confound the merits of a picture with the merits 
belonging to its subject; and Mr Howard falls into 
this mistake. He chooses a poetical subject, and 
thinks he produces a poetical pieture; that he is 
poetical ex officio, as it were. The pictures are 
prettily coloured, and his subjects are chosen for their 
beauty ; but he seldom manages to put much meaning 
into his designs. 


—__ 


THE WHEE. 


Fox the Birth-days of Eniinent men, as long as they 
do not appear in our present numbers, we must refer 
the Reader to last year's volume. As soon as the list 
there is terminated, we shall resume it. fn the 
meantime we ‘present our Readers with a Series of 
Personal Portraits of such men; the first of which 
we take from Mr Clarke's Memoir of the Father of 
English Poetry. 
PERSONAL PORTRAITS OF EMINENT MEN. 
cCHAUCER. 

The person‘of Chaucer was of middle stature, in 
advaneed years inclining to corpulency. In his 
journey with the Pilgrims to Canterbury, mine host 
of the ‘Tabard takes occasion to jest with him upon 
this point ;—comparing both their persons, he says— 


« Now, ware you, sirs, and let this man have place ; 
He in the waist is shaped as well as I, 
This were a poppet in armes to embrace,” &e. 


© His face was full and smooth, betokening regular 
good health, and a serene and cheerful frame of mind. 
His complexion was fair, verging towards paleness; 
his hair was of a dusky yellow, short and thin; that 
of his beard grew, or rather perhaps it was fashioned 
into a forked shape, ‘and its colour was wheaten. He 
had an expansive and marble-like forehead, fair and 
anerinbled : hie eves eanstantly tended towards the 
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ground,—a habit he has likewise given occasion in 
the host to notice:— + ° 


« What man art thou (quoth he), 
That lookest as thou wouldst find a hare; 
For ever on the ground I see thee stare?” , 


The general expression of his countenance com- 
bined a mixture of animation, of lurking, good- 
natured satire, of unruffled serenity, sweetness, and 
close thought. As in the above passages from his 
great poem we are let into a lively portrait of some 
of his personal peculiarities, so in the ‘ Testament of 
Love’ as perfect an idea of his actions and manner 
in conversation are further displayed; so that one 
may almost fancy oneself in the prison with him, 
listening to his discourses on philosophy. “The 
downcast look (says Urry), the strict attention, the 
labouring thought, the hand waving for silence, the 
manner of address in speaking, the smooth familiar 
way of arguing, the respectful way of starting his 
objections, and, in short, every expression in that dis- 
pute, figures a lively image of him in the mind of the 
reader.” 

His features, as in most instances of sincere and 
transparent natures, were an index of his temper, 
and this comprised a mixture of the lively, grave, 
and modest. Yet was the gaiety of his disposition 
more prominent in his writings than in his general 
demeanour, which, it may be said, was repressed by 
his modesty. This bashfulness it was which gave 
occasion to the Countess of Pembroke often to ban- 
ter him; declaring, that this absence was preferable 
to his conversation, since the latter was nought, on 
account of his reserve and distant respect; whereas, 
when he was away from her, the chance was, he 
might be preparing some composition to afford her 
delight. His behaviour with the pilgrims is uni- 
formly in keeping with this habit of silence and se- 
clusion. He scarcely appears in person, and when 
ealled upon for his tale, endeavours to avoid the task 
by singing a ballad; the host, however, protesting 
against this departure from the general compact, his 


own story (or rather discourse) is one of the least in- 
teresting in the whole series. 
* * * . * 


During his relaxations from the duties of public 
business, he continually retired to his study. Read- 
ing, indeed, was his chief delight, as appears, by his 
own confession, in the introduction to his * Dream,’ 
and to the ‘Legend of Good Women.’ He pre- 
ferred it to every amusement, with the exception of 
a morning walk in May-tide. He lived almost ex- 
clusively in his own world of meditation, never in- 
terfering, as he says of himself, in the concerns of 
others. He was temperate and regular in his diet ; 
he “arose with the lark, and lay down with the 
lamb;” hence the marvellous truth and freshness of 
his early morning pictures. 


— 


PETRARCH AND BOCCACCIO. 
[Tue following interesting passages, rélative to these 
illustrious friends, are taken from the book men- 
tioned in our last,—the ‘ Lives of Eminent Italians,— 
the new volume of Dr Lardner’s series. In charac- 
terizing- the prominent geniuses of literature, Pe- 
trarch, for his long and passionate devotion to one 
object, may be styled the Lover ; as Boccaccio, for_his 
book of stories, and his earnest, hearty way of telling 
them, may be called the Story- Teller. There are few 
things more delightful to contemplate than the friend- 
ships of such extraordinary men; and the present 
writer of their lives has judiciously shown them in 
that connexion as much as possible. ] 

PETRARCH AND YOUNG BOCCACCIO. 
‘Tue future author of the ‘ Decameron?"was present 
when Petrarch was examined by Robert King of 
Naples, previous to his coronation (as a poet) in the 
capitol. King Robert was a philosopher, a physician, 
and an astrologer, but hitherto he had despised poetry 
being only acquainted with some Sicilian rhymes, 
and afew of the compositions of the Troubadours, 
Petrarch, discovering the ignorance of his royal 
patron, took an opportunity, at the conclusion of his 


examination (for the Laureateship) to deliver an 
oration in praise of poetry, setting forth its magical 
beauty and its beneficent influence over the minds 
and manners of men; and so exalted his art, that the 
King said, in Boceaccio’s hearing, that-he had never 
before suspected that the foolish rind of verse inclosed 
matter so lofty and sublime ; and declared that now, 
in his old age, he would learn to appreciate and un- 
derstand it, asking Petrarch, as an honour which he 
coveted, to dedicate his poem of ‘ Africa’ to him. 
From this time the lover of Laura became the mag- 
nus Apollo of the more youthful Boccaccio; he 
named him his guide and preceptor, and became, in 
process of time, his most intimate friend. 


BOCCACCIO’s COPY OF ‘DANTE,’ WRITTEN OUT BY HIM- 
SELF FOR A GIFT TO PETRARCH. 

This celebrated manuscript belongs to the Vatican 
Library. The epistle (written by the donor) is ad- 
dressed to “ Francis Petrarch, illustrious and only 
poet ;” and is subscribed ‘‘ The Giovanni da Certaldo.” 
The manuscript is illuminated, and the arms of Pe- 
trarch, consisting of a gold bar in an azure field, with 
a star, adorn the head of each canto. There are a few 


. notes of emendation, and the whole is written in. a 


clear and beautiful hand. [Lovers of books will de- 
light in reading of this gorgeous and fond “ getting 
up” of a manuscript, for the purpose of making a 
present of it; ‘and what sort of present! a Dante 
written out by a Boccaccio, to give toa Petrarch ! 
The arms and the illuminations too, turn the book 
into a painting. ] 


BOCCACCIO, PETRARCH, AND CHAUCER. 

It is a singular circumstance that one of the last 
acts of Petrarch was, to read the ‘ Decameron.’ Not- 
withstanding his intimate friendship with the author 
during twenty years, Boecaccio’s modesty prevented 
his speaking of the work, and it fell into Petrarch’s 
hands by chance. “I have not had time,” he writes 
to his friend, “ to read the whole, so that I am not a 
fair judge; but it has pleased me exceedingly. Its 
great freedom is sufficiently excused by the age at 
which you wrote it, the lightness of the subject, and 
of the readers for whom it was destined. With many 
gay and laughable things are mingled many that are 
serious and pious. I have read principally at the be- 
ginning and end. Your description of the state of 
your country during the plague, appears to me very 
true and very pathetic. ‘The tale at the conclusion 
made so lively an impression on me, that I committed 
it to memory, that I might sometimes relate it to my 
friends.” 

This is the story of Griselda. Petrarch'translated it 
into Latin for the sake of those who did not under- 
stand Italian, and often read it and had it read to 
him.’ He relates, that frequently the friends who 
read it, broke off, interrupted by tears. . Among 
others to whom he communicated his favourite tales, 
was our English poet, Chaucer, who, in his prologue 
to the story of Griselda, says that he 

« Learned it at Padowe of a worthy clerke, 
Francis Petrarch.” 

Chaucer had been sent ambassador to Genoa, just 
at this time. 

PETRARCH’S INVITATION TO BOCCACCIO TO COME AND, 
LIVE WITH HIM. 

Reflect whether you cannot, as I have long wished 
pass the remainder of your days with me. TAs to 
your debt to me, I do not know of it, nor under- 
stand this foolish scruple of conscience. You owe 
me nothing except love; nor that, since eaeh day 
you pay me; except, indeed, that receiving continu- 
ally from me, you still continue to owe. You com- 
plain of poverty, I will not bring forward the usual 
consolation, nor allege the examples of illustrious 
men, for you know them already. I applaud you for 
having preferred poverty combined with indepen~ 
dence to the riches and slavery that were offered you ; 
but I do not praise you for refusing the solicitations 
ofafriend. I am not able to enrich you; if I were, 
I should use neither words nor pen, but speak to you 
in deeds. But what is sufficient for one is enough 
for two; one house may surely suffice for those who 
have but one heart. Your disinclination to come in- 


sincerity.” . [In the same}beautiful and sincere spirit 
Shelley wrote to Keats, to come and live with him 
in Italy; and the latter, himself a most generous 
man, would have ultimately joined him, had he lived, 
If it is wondered how such men write so finely, be- 
hold the secret ! Their feelings are as real as they 
are rare. ] : 


—_ 


TO MY SOLITARY SNOW-DROP. 


Pare maiden-flower, my rugged garden’s gem! 
Emblem of patient hope—safe innocence, 
Drooping thy fair head o’er the fragile stem — 
In yielding weakness—thy most sure defence ; 
Amidst mild airs—beneath illusive skies, . 
Promise of the young year! thou hadst thy birth 
And thy first days were gentle. But there rise 
Fierce winds, and kingly storms sweep o’er the 
earth: 
They shake thee, but.cannot subdue; thy port ' 
Is brave as meek: and still thy snowy crest 
(Whence gains its thin green stem such fixed support?)- 
Sheds soft light o'er thy mother’s gladdened breast. 
Oh, let me win whilst thus I gaze on thee, 
Some glimpse of peace, truth and simplicity. © 
ee a eet * 


oe 


DIET AND MEDICINE. | 


Variety of medicines is the daughter of ignorance; 
and it is not more true, that many dishes have caused 
many diseases, than this is true, that many medi-” 
cines have caused few cures.— Bacon. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue signature to the note sent with the remarks on 
Dr Smith's ‘ Philosophy of Health’ should have been 
P. Y. not S. Y. The fair writer will accept our 
thanks for the kind expressions in her last commu- 
nication. 


We have faith in F. O. W. and he must have 
faith in us, and think the best of it, when we say 
that we cannot have the pleasure (at present) of 
availing ourselves of his kind offer. With regard to 
the question he asks us respecting poetry or not 
poetry, it is one of a sort to which we do not like to. 
give abrupt answers. The samples might or might 
not be the best; and the answers might repress pro- 
per confidence or excite expectations too great im 
degree. There is a look of something not common 
in the lines sent us. The problem alluded to was 
proposed, we conceive, in jest. 


The ‘Lines for an Album’ have merit; but the 
theology on which they turn might appear uncharit- 
able to an age which proposes to teach rather than to 
condemn. 


Will H. C. (Deptford) fayour us with the grounds 
of his dissent ? 


The approbation of Icnorus is very gratifying 
to us. 


We made no objection, as our Correspondent J. G. 
supposes, in remarking that his Joshua’s portrait by 
himself is a reverse, as seen in a mirror. We merely 
drew attention to the fact, that the painter’s appear- 
ance, in propria persona, is a reverse of the portrait ; 
and thus far, that the positive amount of resemblance 
is lessened. J. G. thinks the reversal a beauty. He 
observes, that it says as plainly as if the words were 
labelled on the picture, “ This is the portrait of a 
painter, painted by himself.” It does so; but would 
not the handling and style have been sufficient testi- 
monies of his Joshua’s autograph? When the ancient 
artist, calling at a friend’s house, “ wrote his name at 
Co,” it consisted of a line drawn by a sweep of his 
brush. Nobody would have mistaken the hand of 
Sir Joshua, whether left or right. 
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SPRING, 
Tus morning as we sat at breakfast, thinking of our 
present article, with our eyes fixed on a set of the 
British Poets, which stand us in stead of a prospect, 
there came by the window, from a child’s voice, a cry 
of “ Wall-flowers.” There had just been a shower ; 
sunshine had followed it; and the rain, the sun, 
the boy’s voice, and the flowers, came all so prettily 
together upon the subject we were thinking of, that 
in taking one of his roots, we could not help fancy- 
ing we had received a present from Nature herself,— 
with a penny for the bearer. There were thirty 
lumps of buds on this penny root; their beauty was 
yet to come; but the promise was there,—the new 
life,—the Spring,—and the rain-drops were on them, 
as if the sweet goddess had dipped her hand in some 
fountain, and sprinkled them for us by way of mes- 
sage; as who should say, “ April and I are coming.” 
What a beautiful word is Spring! At least one 
fancies so, knowing the meaning of it, and being 
used to identify it with so many pleasant things. An 
Italian might find it harsh; and object to the Sp 
and the terminating consonant; but if he were a 


: proper Italian, a man of fancy, the worthy country- 


man of Petrarch and Ariosto, we would convince 
him that the word was an excellent good word, 
crammed as full of beauty as a bud,—and that S had 
the whistling of the brooks in it, p and r the force 
and roughness of whatsoever is animated and pictur- 
esque, ing the singing of the birds, and the whole 
word the suddenness and salience of all that is lively, 
sprouting, and new—Spring, Spring-time, a Spring- 
green, a Spring of water—to Spring—Springal, a 
word for a young man, in old (that is, ever new) 
‘English poetry, which with many other words has 
gone out, because the youthfulness of our hearts has 
gone out,—to come back with better times, and the 
-nine-hundreth number of the Loypon Journal 
If our Italian, being very unlike an Italian, ill- 
natured and not open to pleasant conviction, should 
still object to our word, we would grow uncourteous 
in turn, and swear it was a better word than his Pri- 
ma-vera,—which is what he calls Spring—Prima-vera, 
that is to say, the first Vera, or Ver of the Latins, the 
“Peer (Bne Tonice) or Ear of the Greeks; and what 
that means, nobody very well knows. But why 
‘Prima-Vera? and what is Seconda, or second Vera? 
The word is too long and lazy, as well as obscure, 
compared with ‘our brisk little, potent, obvious, and 
leaping Spring,—fullyof all fountains, buds, birds, 
“sweet-briars, and sunbeams. 
* “Leaping, like wanton kids in pleasant spring,” 


‘says the poet, speaking of the “wood-born people * 
‘that flocked about fair Serena, How much better 


“the word spring suits here with the word leaping, than 


‘if it had been prima-vera! How much more sudden 


and starting, like the boundings of the kids! Prima- 
» vera is a beautiful word; let us not gainsay it; but 
it is more suitable to the maturity, than to the very 
springing of spring, as its first syllable would pretend. 
So long and comparatively languid a word ought to 
belong to that side of the season which is next to 
Ver, the Latin word, is better,—or rather 
Greek word ; for as we have shown before, it comes 
from the Greek,—like almost every good thing in 
Latin. It is a pity one does not know what it 
means; for the Greeks had “ good meanings” (as Sir 
Hugh Evans would say); and their Ver, Veer, or 


summer. 


Ear, we may be sure, meant something pleasant,— 
possibly the rising of the sap; or something con- 
nected with the new air; or with love ; for etymolo- 
gists, with their happy facilities, might bring it from 
the roots of such words. Ben Jonson has made a 
beautiful name of jits adjective (Earinos, vernal) for 
the heroine of his ‘ Sad Shepherd,’— 
“ Earine,* 

Who had her very being, and her name, 

With the first knots, or buddings of the Spring ; 

Born with the primrose and the violet, 

Or earliest roses blown; when Cupid smiled,’ 

And Venus led the Graces out to dance ; 

And oll the flowers and sweets in Nature's lap 

Leap’d out.” 


The lightest thoughts have their roots in gravity, 
and the most fugitive colours of the world are set off 
by the mighty back-ground of eternity. One of the 
greatest pleasures of so light and airy a thing as the 
vernal season arises from the consciousness that the 
world is young again; that the spring has come 
round, that we shall not all cease, and be no world. 
Nature has begun again, and not begun for nothing. 
One fancies somehow that she could not have the 
heart to put a stop to us in April or May. She may 
pluck away a poor little life here and there ; nay, many 
blossoms of youth,—but not all,—not the whole 
garden of life. She prunes, but does not destroy. If 
she did,—if she were in the mind to have done with 
us,—to look upon us as an experiment not worth 
going on with, as a set of ungenial and obstinate 
compounds which refused to co-operate in her sweet 
designs, and could not be made to answer in the 
working,—depend upon it she would take pity on 
our incapability and bad humours, and conveniently 
quash us in some dismal, sullen winter’s day, just at 
the natural dying of the year, most likely in Novem- 
ber; for Christmas is a sort of Spring itself, a winter- 
flowering. We care nothing for arguments about 
storms, earthquakes, or other apparently unseason- 
able interruptions of our pleasures :—we imitate, in 
that respect, the magnanimous indifference, or what 


appears such, of the Great Mother herself, knowing i 


that we may all get our remedies for these evils in 
time, if we co-operate as before said. People in 
South America for instance, may learn from expe- 
rience, and build so as to make a comparative nothing 
of those rockings of the ground. It is of the gross 
itself that we speak ; and sure we are, that with an 
eye to that, Nature does not feel as Pope ventures to 
says she does, or sees “ with equal eye "— 

« Atoms or systems into ruin hurl’d, 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world.” 


He may have flattered himself that he should think 
it a fine thing for his little poetship to sit upon a 
star, and look grand in his own eyes, from an eye so 
very dispassionate; but Nature, who is the author of 
passion, and joy, and sorrow, does not look upon 
animate and inanimate, depend upon it, with the 
same want of sympathy. “ A world” full of leves, 
and hopes, ‘and endeavours, and of her own life and 
loveliness, is a far, greater thing in her eyes, rest 
assured, than a ‘‘bubble;” and, @ fortiori, many worlds, 
or a “system,” far greater than the “ atom” talked of 
with so much complacency by this divine little 
whipper-snapper. Ergo, the moment the kind 
mother gives promise of a renewed year with these 
her green and budding signals, be certain she is not- 
going to falsify them; and that being sure of April, 
we are sure as far as November. — As to our existence 
any further, that, we conceive, depends somewhat 
upon how we behave ourselves; and therefore we 
would exhort everybody to do their best for the 
earth, and all that is upon it, in order that it and 
they may be thought worth continuance. 


What! shall we be put into a beautiful garden, 
and turn up our noses ‘at it, and call it a “vale of 
tears,” and all sorts of bad names (helping thereby to 
make it so), and yet confidently reckon that Nature 
will never shut it up, and have done with it, or set 
about forming a better stock of inhabitants? | Recol- 
lect, we beseech you, dear “‘ Lord Worldly Wiseman,” 
and you, “ Sir Having,” and my lady “ Greedy,” that 
there is reason for supposing that man was not 
always an inhabitant of this veay fashionable world, 
and somewhat larger globe; and that perhaps the 
resident before ‘him was only of an inferior species 
to ourselves (odd as you may think it), who could 
not be brought to know what a beautiful place he 
lived in, and so had another chance given him in a 
different shape.» Good heavens! If there were 
none but mere ladies and gentlemen, and city-men, 
and soldiers, upon earth, and no poets, readers, and 
milk-maids to remind us that there was such a thing 
as Nature, we really should begin to tremble for 
Almack’s and Change Alley about the 20th of next 
October ! ; 
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that she means us the best in the gross ;—and also i 
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HOW ARE WE TO GET HAPPILY 
MARRIED? — 


Tuts is really a very interesting question. A truce 
then for the next five minutes to politics; let the 
Whigs and the Tories worry each other as much as 
they please, but let us, taking no heed to the state of 
Parliament, think a little about our domestic affairs. 

Since everybody marries—or may marry—I had 
almost said, ought to marry, it is surely worth con- 
sidering what the necessary conditions may be for 
obtaining that which, I take it for granted, everyone 
promises himself in marrying, namely, an increased 
degree of comfort and happiness. I may be told 
that it is not only quite idle, but that it smacks"a 
little of presumption, to pretend to instruct people 
in the road to felicity; that everyone judges pretty 
correctly in what relates to himself, and therefore 
may be safely left to work out his own happiness, 
after his own manner. I have only to say, that I 
diselaim all idea of teaching; I only wish to rouse 
attention to the importance of a subject that nearly 
concerns the well-being of every member of the great 
human family. 

However knowing people may be in every-day and 
worldly matters, I am not disposed to admit that 
they are so clever in the management of this affair of 
matrimony, as is commonly imagined. Every per- 
son, male or female, has the power of determining 
for himself the two material and preliminary ques- 
tions :—firstly, whether he will be married or not? 
secondly (if the first be answered affirmatively), to 
whom will he be married? 

Having this power, then, if people knew what was 
good for them, there would be no unhappy marriages ; 
but there are| unhappy marriages: therefore they do 
not know what.is good for them. Not only)are there 
some unhappy marriages, but there are unfortunately 
a great many—in short, it is no use blinking the 
question, there ig scarcely one in a hundred that is 
otherwise. Matrons, with a large family of daughters 
to establish, may bristle up, and look feline at such 
an insinuation, and their husbands loudly and fiereely 
deny it. This is but natural; they have got intoa 
scrape, and would fain have companions in misfortune. 

I hope no one suspects me ofa design to treat this 
subject with levity. If anything I may-have dropt 
has given rise to this impression, I am sorry for it— 
the intention is farthest from my thoughts. It is too 
sad a subject to be discussed for the sake of amuse- 
ment; if one jests upon it, he but acts like the child 
who grins to conceal the fact that he is weeping. 

But to resume. This cat-and:dog like state of 
things,—this, universal’ misery, is owing, in many 
cases, not to the error of judgment, which we shall 
presently have to consider, but to not judging at all. 
IT heard, the other day, ofa man, in a humble walk 
of life, who married a woman for no other earthly 
reason (according to his own admission) than because 
she had a pretty foot and ancle!—she was, otherwise, 
both physically and morally deformed. 

I knew a young lady, who was led to the altar 
from a boarding-school, and who confessed, that she 
beeame a wife in order that she might be at liberty to 
lien bed as long as she pleased in the morning, and 
have buttered toast for breakfast! People of the 
world would laugh no doubt at the idea of being ac- 
tuated by motives so whimsically absurd. But let 
us'see if they act a whit more wisely themselves. Tt 
eannot be deniedthat\some of them marry exclas 
sively for wealth: This is to fall. into. the mistakeof 
the man who, finding that an apple pie was improved 
by the adhibition of a quince, caused a pie to be 
made intirely of quinces. Others are attracted by 
personal beauty. This is no better: Voyavers tell 
us that, though, when: first they near the shores of 
India, their senses are intoxicated by the delicious 
odours of the flowers with which the land is covered; 
yet, in a short time, they not only regard this fra- 
rance with indifference, but cease altogether to per- 
ceive it. 

Tt may be said, that all this is nothing to the 
purpose; that these are people who do not exercise 
their reasoning faculties, and have no business to 
expect to be happy. 


' It may be so, There are others, certainly, who, 
despising alike beauty, and silver, and gold, know 
that there is something else more necessary to hap- 
piness in the married state, and take great pains to 
obtain it; but; as these pains are so often taken in 
vain, we must suppose that the efforts are applied in 
a wrong direction, 

The fact is one of every day observation, that 
there are many very amiable people, endowed ap- 
parently with every requisite for making themselves 
and others happy, but who, nevertheless, being in- 
considerately joined together, are not so. They are 
resigned, but. not happy. They do not make a dis 
play of their wretchedness, like the beggar who 
exposes his ulcer to excite the pity of the crowd ; 
on the contrary, they keep a strict watch over them- 
selves lest the fatal secret should escape—but it is 
not—it cannot be hidden. Of course they never 
quarrel—they have too much good sense—too much 
proper pride; besides, it would not be worth while ! 
In spite of all their evenness of temper and mental 
discipline, there is still some unaccountable jar, and 
dissonance in their social being—like certain musical 
instruments, which most betray the imperfection of 
their construction, when the chords are perfectly in 
tune. Reflecting upon this, is it not fair to conclude 
that some fundamental error has crept into all the cal- 
culations of reason upon this subject, and vitiated the 
whole process? It is; and this error lies, I firmly 
believe, in the prevailing notion that, in a partner 
for life, we should require, before all things, a simi- 
larity of tastes, habits, and disposition. This I take 
to be the fatal mistake, and so long as it is persisted 
in,’ I see no end to the evil. My belief is, that the con- 
tinuation of a perfectly good understanding between 
husband and wife—an understanding that will bear 
the wear and tear of the world—depends upon their 
being}distinguished from eaeh other by the possession 
of opposite qualitie-—upon their being as unlike each 
other as possible. 

The common opinion referred to may have arisen 
from observing that a similarity of tastes, habits, and 
dispositions, (whether good: or: bad) is apt to draw 
young people of different sexes. together, and give 
birth to love, or something resembling it ; and there is 
said to be sympathy between them. But this love has 
no stamina, no quality of endurance ; and as to the 
sympathy, the less we have to do with it, perhaps, 
the better. 

I do not attach much value to proverbial sayings 
and saws, otherwise it would not be diffienlt to ad- 
duce a good many that appear to bear me out; such, 
for example, as, “ Love matehes are seldom happy 
ones ;” and “ In marrying, it is best to begin with a 
little aversion,” &e. I only mention these here to 
show that I am urging no new-fangled theory—the 
principle is known, but disregarded. 


To make myself better understood, I will relate 
an old nursery tale :— 


Tt chaneed, that once upon atime, a small stream 
that crossed a public road; became so swoln by con- 
tinued rains as to assume almost the appearance of 
a river; and so, as it was no longer possible to step 
across it as heretofore, loose stones were placed so as 
to form a sort of cause-way from side’to side. The 
first travellers who approached’ after these things 
had happened, were two who were botlr lame alike, 
and who had joined company somewhere on the road, 
and agreed to travel together. Well, when they got 
to the edge of the water-course, they endeavoured 
to cross by the stepping stones, but this they found 
to be no easy matter; being both lame, each had 
enough to do to take care of himself; atid could lend 
no-help to the other. The result was that they both 
fell into the .water, and were obliged to. wade to the 
‘opposite side, where they continued their journey, 
grumbling at the stream and at ‘each other. The next 
who attempted the passage, were two travellers who 
were both blind, and who met with’ a similar mishap. 
Just. as these last were scrambling out of the -water, 
there came up two others of a more promising appear- 
ance: they were both young, strong, and full of spirits, 
and you would have supposed that'so trifling an impe- 


easily surmounted ; but they shared no better fate 
than their predecessors. Too self-subsistant —too inde- 
pendent of each other—each confided in his own 
strength and dexterity, and scorned to receive while 
he thought it unnecessary to offer assistance. Thus, 
rushing together upon the narrow and uneven path, 
they jostled violently on the way, and were, like the 
others, precipitated into the stream. The story goes 
on to say, that the next who came up, and who were 
the first who succeeded in reaching the opposite side 
without accident, were two way-farers who had tra- 
velled a long way very cheerfully together. One 
was tall, strong, and active, but quite blind; the 
other was, on the contrary, of a diminutive and feeble 
frame, but his eyes wefe piercing as the faleon’s 
They advanced without hesitation to pass the stream; 
for they knew that, though neither singly could 
»accomplish the task, yet, together, and confiding in 
each other, no harm could come to them; the blind 
one relying upon his bright-eyed companion to point 
out the best places, whereupon he might set his feet, 
and the weak-one feeling quite sure that his strong 
friend would never, for his own sake, release the 
firm grasp with which he hugged him to his side. 
The drift and moral of this story will, from what 
has been already said, be sufficiently obvious: We 
are most of us, indeed, feeble or dimsighted creatures, 
not formed to stand alone, or buffet along the rag- 
ged path of life without some friendly shoulder to 
lean on—some arm to cling to. We must select, 
then, a companion by whose side to toil—always 
bearing in mind, at the same time, that as it is 
impossible, so is it quite unnecessary, that our fellow 
pilgrim should be altogether free from infirmity and 
error, All that is’ necessary is, that he should: not 
be obnoxious to the same infirmities, errors, and pre 
judices as ourselves—that he should so far form a 
contrast to ourselves, as to be strong, precisely in 
those points where we are weak, and weak where we 
are strong; in order that a want and a conscious- 
ness of mutual support and assistance, be constantly 
present to both. 
F. com! 
*,* Our correspondent has started an interesting 
but perplexing subject for reflection ; and will not 
wonder if we think he has failed, like others, in eut- 
ting the Gordian knot. .}'The fable he has told, alas! 
will hardly enable the morally and intellectually in- 
firm to discover, much less to acknowledge their 
respective deficiencies. The question between the 
conflicting parties will still be, which is the lame or 
the blind, and which has the greater need of the 
other’s assistance, 
— 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFH. 
LXIV.—WILLIAM AND CATHERINE SHAW.” 


[We take this edifying sample of Circumstantial 
Evidence from the ‘Sixty Curious Narratives’ (be- 
fore-mentioned), the compiler of which quotes it 
from the ‘Theory of Presumptive Proof.’ Pre- 
sumptive proof is really a very presumptuous person- 
age, and his circumstantial evidence frequently de- 
serves to have a halter brought round its own neck. 
People circumstantially found guilty ought, we 
think, at the very worst, to undergo only a cireum- 
stantial hanging. A gallows should be peraded 
round them; the executioner should make a cireuit- 
ous pretence of turning them off; and the. by- 
standers should exclaim, ‘* There you are, not posi- 
tively hung—but youare circumstantially ;—you may 
presume that you are dead ;—the proof of your being 
so is not direct; but strong symptoms of an exeeu- 
tion are round about you ;—you may say that’ you 
have been in. very hanging cireumstances.” 

We take’poor William Sliaw to have been no very 
pleasant father ; and his unfortunate daughter (per- 
haps in consequence of a violent bringing-up) was 
furious and vindictive. But their characters must 
have been known; —a surgeon should have been 
able to distinguish between a throat cut by the 
deceased's own hand, and by that of another person’; 
and the groans and exelamations ofa highly probable 
suicide ought not to have been construed into'evidenge 
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of murder, not even with a shirt spotted with blood, 


especially as the spots turn out to have been ewing 


‘to what the man said. But the simpletons kill him, 
vand then wave a flag over his grave, by way of con- 
soling his innocence! There is something in this 
action ludicrously of a piece with the rest of the 
folly; though the instinct was a good one, and the 
poor people must have been very sorry. We believe 
there will be no great haste to hang any more 
criminals upon circumstantial evidence, after the 
publication of works of this kind, and the fate of 
the unfortunate Eliza Fenning.] 

Wituam Saw (says our authority) was an up- 
holsterer at Edinburgh, in the year 1721. He had 
a daughter, Catherine Shaw, who lived with him. 
She encouraged the addresses of John Lawson, a 
jeweller, to whom William Shaw declared the most 
‘insuperable objections, alleging him to be a profligate 
young man, addicted to every kind of dissipation. 
He was forbidden the house ; but the daughter con- 
tinuing to see him clandestinely, the father, on the 
\discovery, kept her strictly confined, 

\ William Shaw had, for some time, pressed his 
daughter to receive the addresses of a son of Alexan- 
der Robertson, a friend and neighbour; and one 
evening, being very urgent with her thereon, she pe- 
remptorily refused, declaring she preferred death to 
‘being young Robertson's wife. ‘The father grew en- 
raged, and the daughter more positive; so that the 
Most passionate expressions arose on both sides, and 
‘the words, barbarity, cruelty, and death, were fre- 
quently pronounced by the daughter! At length he 
left her, locking the door after him. 

The greatest part of the buildings at Edinburgh 
are formed on the plan of the chambers in our inns 
of court ; so that many families inhabit rooms on the 
same floor, having all one common staircase. ‘Wil- 
‘liam Shaw dwelt in one of these, and a single par- 
tition only divided his apartment from that of James 
Morrison, a watch-case maker. This man had in- 
distinctly overheard the conversation and quarrel be- 
tween Catherine Shaw and her father, but was par- 
ticularly struck with the repetition of the above 
words, she having pronounced them loudly and em- 
‘phatically! For some little time after the father was 
‘gone out, all was silent, but presently Morrison heard 
‘several groans from the daughter. * Alarmed,’ he 
van’to some of his neighbours under the same roof. 
These, entering Morrison's room, and listening at- 
‘tentively, not only heard the groans, but distinctly 
heard Catherine Shaw, two or three times, faintly 
exclaim—* Cruel father, thou art the cause of my 
death!” Struck with this, they flew to the door of 
Shaw’s apartment; they knocked—no answer was 
given. ‘The knocking was still repeated—still no 
answer. Suspicions had before arisen against the 


le 


‘father; they were now confirmed: a constable was 


‘procured, an entrance forced; Catherine:was found 
aweltering in her blood, and the fatal knife by her 
side! She was alive, but speechless; but, on ques- 
tioning heras:to owing her death to her father, was 
just ‘able to make a motion with her head, apparently 

Just at the critical moment, William Shaw returns 
and enters the room. All eyes are on him! He 
sees his neighbours and-a constable in his apartment, 


“and seems much disordered thereat ; but, at the sight 


of his daughter he turns pale, trembles, and is ready 
to sink. The first surprise, and the succeeding hor- 
ror, leave little doubt of his guilt in the breasts of 
the beholders; and even that little is done away on 
the constable discovering thatthe shirt of William 


” frequently 
‘on her marrying Robertson; and that hhe had quar- 
rélled with her on the subject the evening she 
_ was found murdered, as the witness Morrison had 
2 but he averred, that 
untouched ; and that the blood:found 


upon his shirt was there in consequence of his having 
bled himself some days before, and the bandage :be- 
coming untied. These assertions. did not weigh a 
feather with the jury, when opposed to the strong 
cireumstantial evidence of the daughter's expressions, 
of “barbarity, cruelty, death,” and of “cruel father, 

‘thou art the cause of my death,”—together with that 
apparently affirmative motion with her head, and’ of 
the blood so seemingly providentially discovered on 
the father’s shirt. On these several coneurring cir- 
cumstances, was William Shaw found guilty, was exe- 
euted, and was hanged in chains, at Leith Walk,:in 
November 1721. 

Was there a person in ‘Edinburgh who believed 
the father guiltless? No, not one! notwithstanding 
his latest words at the gallows-were, “I am innocent 
of my daughter's murder.” But in August 1722, 
as aman, who had become the possessor of the late 
William Shaw's apartments, was rummaging by 
chance in the chamber where Catherine Shaw died, 
he accidentally perceived a paper fallen into a cavity 
on one side of the chimney. It was folded as a let- 
ter, which, on opening, contained the following :— 
“Barbarous Father, your cruelty in ‘having put it 
out of my power ever to join my fate to that of the 
only man I could love, and tyrannically insisting 
upon my marrying one whom I always hated, has 
made me form a resolution to put an end to an exist- 
ence which is become a burthen to me. Tf doubt not 
I shall find mercy in another world; for sure no be- 
nevolent Being can require that I should any longer 
live in torment to myself in this! My death I lay 
to your charge: when you read this, consider your- 
self as the inhuman wretch that plunged the murder- 
ous knife into the bosom of the unhappy—Cartue- 
nine Saw.” 

This letter being shown, the hand-writing was re- 
cognized and ayowed to be Catherine Shaw's by many 
of her relations and friends, It became the public 
talk; and the magistracy of Edinburgh, on a scru- 
tiny, being convinced of its authenticity, they ordered 
the body of William Shaw to be taken from the gib- 
bet, and given to his family for interment; and, as 
the only reparation to his memory and the honour of 
his surviving relations, they caused a pair of colours 
to be waved over his grave, in token of his innocence. 
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THOUGHTS ON LANGUAGE. 


BY EGERTON WESBE. 
No IT. 


I vo not think that anything I haye advanced, or 
mean to advance, on the subject of language, will 
give umbrage either to the philologist or to the poet. 
With the former I agree in loving his study, though 
little qualified to estimate its beauties, or do justice 
to its importance. With the latter, I share his gra- 
titude towards the eloquent “ interpreter,” the great 
organ of the reason and the imagination, without 
which we were little distinguishable from. the beasts 
of the field; with which we are what we are, and 
may be what.we would. But I think we are too apt 
to transfer to the account of language praises that 
belong of right to the understanding only, and to 
conceive, when some remote and exquisite object \is 
brought suddenly, and as if by miracle, into the 
focus of our perception by nothing more than. a sin. 
gle stroke of the poetic wand, that the magic is in 
the language, and not in ourselves ; and then, on the 
other hand, we deal with it-too much as with a fa- 
vorite ; and because it is our perpetual companion and 
helpmate, and flatters us with its ready services, we 
are blind to, or reluctantly admit, its manifold offences 
and incorrigible defects, 

In my last chapter L.considered a few of these of 
the more obvious kind, and, I propose’ to push those 
considerations somewhat further hereafter. But, in 
the meantime, perhaps a few observations on «the 
origin of language will not be unacceptable to the 
Reader. I will therefore beg him to .consider me 
here (to compare great things with small) as work- 
ing after the manner of the epic poets, who, at. first 
‘setting out, rush into the middle .of things, but »pre- 


sently take oceasion to relate some circumstances ‘of 
a previous date, proper for the Reader to know, 
‘though not equally suitable for am exordium. 

Little can be gathered concerning the origin of 
language ; and, fortunately, the question is not one 
of much practical importance, though a eurious 
Subject for conjecture. ‘The favorite theory, that 
words at first were imitative sounds, suggested by 
the nature and properties of their objects, is plau- 
sible, but, except in a very limited sense, I venture 
to think not well founded. That a rushing stream. 
should receive a name significant of the quality of 
its sound, or that the voices of birds and other ani- 
mals, as well as the noise of winds, of the sea, of 
thunder, &c., should give rise to words imitative of 
their different tones and modulations, it is not diffi- 
cult tosuppose. But your naked savage has something 
else to do than to invoke nightingales and soliloquise 
on waterfalls; he has to cut his daily faggot from a 
tree that says nothing—to prepare his meal on some 
* silent stone.” Let us, indeed, make every reason- 
able allowance for analogy and the association of 
ideas; let us grant it possible that some of the nice 
metaphysical relations existing between sound and 
sight—sound and touch, &c., may have been seized 
upon ‘by the mind, and turned to account in lan- 
guage, even in the earliest stage (though Professor 
Porson tells us that our first fathers were plain men 
who “called a spade a spade”); still, allowing all 
this, can we suppose that the whole of inanimate 
nature was christened after this manner ?—that the 
most hidden and subtle properties of things, in this 
way, became their title to a name, among savages ? 
But, it may be said, there are few substantive things 
which do not produce some kind of sounds when put 
into motion. ‘This is true, but to proceed on this 
ground, we must needs assume that such evidences 
in every case preceded the nomenclature. But 
would the tree be sure to receive its appellation in 
a high wind? would there be no allusion to the 
stone before it was heard whizzing through the air? 
would the faggots remain anonymous till they crack- 
led in the fire? 

If I cannot agree with the assertors of an imita- 
tive origin, neither can I assent to the opinion of 
those who save themselyes a world of difficulty, 
while, at the same time, they throw an air of sanetity 
over their cause, by making language a matter of 
divine revelation, And I dissent, not merely because 
there is no authority for such an opinion, that I am 
aware of, in the Mosaic history, nor because. the 
following verse in Genesis (chap. ii, v, 19) would 
seem pretty plainly to announce the contrary — 

«And out of the ground the Lord God formed 
every beast of the field, and every fowl of the air; 
and brought them unto Adam to see what he would 
call them; and whatsoever Adam. called every living 
ereature, that was the name thereof” — 
but I dissent, partly for the reason already urged by 
those who have combated on the same side, viz. that 
if language had been a direct gift from God, it 
would have been a perfect” instrument, or one at 
least of much greater perfection than it is or ever has 
been (to which may be added, that it would have 
been most perfeet in its beginning, and would rather 
have lost than gained power as it descended from its 
first possessors, whereas the reverse is the fact), and 
partly, because I do not see the dignus vindice nodus. 
For is there not a much simpler account of the 
origin of language, nearer home? Observe a little 
baby at the age when it first begins to be sensible 
that it has a tongue. How it delights to rattle out 
a succession of easy syllables, without any other 
object or meaning than its own amusement. It ‘talks 
to its coral, it talks to its cradle, every new object 
excites it to talk. Do we not see in this an evidente 
of a strong natural instinet? If this were merely an 
act of imitation consequent upon hearing the voices 
of grown people, it would be accompanied with other 
acts of imitation provoked in a similar manner. But 

this chattering, and this articulation of syllables, 
takes place long before the development of any regu- 
lar power of observation. ‘Now the instinct of the 
‘child is so soon adulterated, so soon lost and‘huddled up 
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with the movements of experience and the effects of 
example, that we can, as it were, only snatch a tran- 
sient and imperfect glimpse of Nature as she here 
momentarily appears to us. And yet this glimpse, I 
think, is sufficient to set our doubts at rest on one or 
two points. It may satisfy us, perhaps,— 

Ist. That we are sent into the world with the 
seeds of this faculty within us, and that it is as much 
a part of our instinct to use the tongue and the 
voice in those articulations and inflexions that have 
their accomplishment in speech, as it is to apply the 
hands, the arms, the legs, &c. to the several uses for 
which they are designed by Providence. 

2d. That there is a propensity to accompany 
every new discovery, by which I mean the first sight 
of every new object, with some exclamation. 

8rd. That this exclamation is not imitative, except 
in a rare and very limited sense. 

4th. That it is for the most part purely capricious 
and accidental, admitting of no critical inquiry, ex- 
cept as concerns the superior facility of utterance of 
certain syllables or sounds. ’ 

. 5th. That the syllable or sound thus uttered be- 
comes a name for the object which called it forth. 

As regards the first of these propositions (to which 
this chapter will be confined), it may be objected by 
the upholders of the divine origin, that if the use of 
the tongue in speech were as much a matter of in- 
stinct as the application of the other members to their 
respective purposes, the same degree of efficiency 
would be exhibited in the result; but that where- 
as man in a savage state attains in a single 
life-time to the perfect command of his limbs, 
his efforts at language are forlorn and hopeless to the 
last degree, and never advance beyond that con- 
dition (say they) until a new direction is given 
to them by intercourse with civilized nations. 
This objection, I conceive, can give us no em- 
barrassment. If the fact of speech having no de- 
velopment among savage tribes corresponding to that 
of their other faculties, be a proof in favour of the 
theory of divine interposition, the same might be 
urged with respect to the understanding itself—which 
I think was never done. But if it is not disputed 
that Time is the sufficient ripener of the human 
mind, why should there be a question as to its power 
to bring the faculty of speech to the same maturity 
through the same degrees? As to the perfection of 
the physical powers amongst barbarians—while still 
no more than “mutum et turpe pecus”—it argues 
nothing but this, that Nature in giving to man his 
full quota of bodily strength in that condition of his 
being, has provided him, as her custom is, with the 
thing most necessary to him ;—the luxury of language 
she reserves for a fitter season. There is no evidence 
to prove—and vastly improbable it is—that a savage 
experiences any trouble or perplexity through poverty 
-of speech, or, as we say, isever “at a loss for a word.” 
We may rest assured that that little which he desires 
to communicate, between cries and gestures, he com- 
municates readily enough. But the extension of 
language is coequal with the extension of the under- 
standing, and as soon as the mind begins to quicken 
with perception and to seek more earnestly the plea- 
sures of sympathy, it is not long in improving its old 
resources or devising new expedients. Necessity is not 
the only mother of invention— Desire operates hardly 
less powerfully in creating the means of its own gra- 
tification ; and when our necessities are provided for, 
our desires usurp their place. 

With respect to the assertion, that language makes 
mo progress amongst a people until intercourse with 
civilized communities gives it the necessary impulse, 
it seems to be a pure assumption, and to an assump- 
tion one can only oppose a doubt. Strongly do I 
doubt the correctness of the assumption. Yet is this 
point not hastily to be dismissed, as well because it 
has been a good deal insisted upon, as because, if it 
could be substantiated, I confess I think it would 
needs overturn the theory here contended for. The 
doctrine then, as far as I understand, is, that language, 
and the arts, and whatever makes up the sum of 
human knowledge, has been derived to us from the 
East, whence issuing it has gradually spread itself 
over the world. Accordingly, endeavours have been 


made to trace all languages to one common source ; 
the connection between the Hebrew, the Pheenician, 
the Pelasgian, and the Greek, has been studiously 
laboured ; it has been asserted that the Latin was in 
its origin no more than JEolic Greek, while the mo- 
dern European languages are only branches from the 
Latin. If all these relations were clearly made out, 
instead of being in a great measure open to dispute, 
the fact would not prove that, in evidence of which it 
is adduced. For with respect to any one of these 
derived languages, it is not surely denied that there 
must have pre-existed some species of oral commu- 
nication, however imperfect that may have been ; the 
acquired language"then, in any case, must have been 
a graft—not a plant—and must ‘have superseded its 
rude predecessor by virtue only of its superior 
capacity, and by its being ready-made to hand, 
and not because the latter had no power of cul- 
tivation or improvement in se. The only kind of 
evidence, as it seems to me, on which it would be 
possible to ground a substantial argument against 
the human origin of language, would be to show 
that all barbarians when first discovered were literally 
“ mutum et turpe pecus;” but if their possession of 
any aboriginal form of speech whatsoever, any indi- 
genous words, however few be admitted, I cannot 
but think it a virtual admission of the whole argu- 
ment— 


“ Cadat elusus ratione ruentis acervi.” 


For if mankind have wit enough without direction to 
possess themselves of the first elements of language, 
what, in the name of reason, is to prevent them from 
acquiring the remainder in the same manner? We 
who. say we are civilized, and who count the arts of 
navigation and of war amongst our accomplishments, 
transport ourselves to some newly discovered region, 
where, having reduced the natives to subjection, we 
give them arts and letters in exchange for liberty, 
and then say—and they are taught to believe us— 
that they ought to be vastly obliged to us, for, that if 
it had not been for the lucky accident of our finding 
them out and murdering the greater part of their 
naked fathers, they could never have tasted the bles- 
sings of knowledge; and their language, as well as 
their manners, must inevitably have remained in statu 
quo to doomsday. What a superfluous piece of inso- 
lence is this! And this has been the trick played on 
the conquered by the conquerors ever since the flood! 
If savage tribes exhibit—and they do exhibit—de- 
grees of difference in their condition, if they are found 
—not equally—but more or less removed from the 
point of civilization, it must be accepted as proof suf- 
ficient of an indefinite power of advancement; and 
the same of language. To admit the existence of the 
primum mobile, and question the power of progression, 
is to deny that the greater includes the less, and to 
overturn the first principles of ratiocination. That 
any country in a state of high civilization would be 
discovered by the explorers of new worlds, was not to 
be expected. One of the first results of that condi- 
tion of a country is emigration ; as ripe fruits shed 
their seeds, so a ripe country, by a natural effort, 

shoots off its superabundant population, whence 

infant states—as from the seed new fruit. If a 

distant nation had been rising and progressing 

pari passu with ourselves, not only would their 

motives to colonization have become the same, 

but curiosity and the spirit of enterprise would, 

as with us, long since have spread them over 

the globe, and they would have found us, if we did 

not find them. The gradual procession of knowledge 

and humanity out of Holy Land, which history teaches 

us,—this “march of mind” from East to West,— 
may very well consist with these opinions. Because 

it may have pleased God to provide a®certain course, 
if I may say so, for the education of the world, and 
to ordain that one community shall instruct another 
tillallbe perfected in knowledge, we are not therefore 
warranted in saying—as it has been so confidently said 
—that no society of men have the power of attaining 
to that perfection of themselves. The facts are 
against those who say it: they cannot persuade history 
to support so absurd a position. Not that history 
records such a phenomenon as that above imagined 


. (for many reasons besides those alleged,) but that she 


presents us with examples innumerable of a natural 
state of society so far possessed of our own materials 
of civilization, that it would be the ne plus ultra of 
drivelling vanity to suppose that we were any other- 
wise important to them, than as useful forcing instru- 
ments to hasten and facilitate the intellectual ‘season. 

I defer to the next chapter some concluding obser- 
vations on this first head. 


—a 


SPECIMENS OF WIT, HUMOUR, AND 
CRITICISM OF CHARLES LAMB. 
No. IV. 
MRS BATTLE'S OPINIONS ON WHIST. 


[Here followeth, gentle Reader, the immortal record 
of Mrs Battle and her whist; a game which the 
author (as thou wilt see) wished that he could play 
for ever; and accordingly in the deathless pages of 
his wit, for ever will he play it.—Ep.] 

“ A crear fire, a clean hearth, and the rigour of the 
game.” This was the celebrated wish of old Sarah 
Battle (now with God) who, next to her devotions, 
loved a'good game at whist. She was none of your luke- 
warm gamesters, your half-and-half players, who have 
no objection to take a hand, if you want one to make 
up arubber; who affirm that they have no pleasure 
in winning; that they like to win one game and lose 
another; that they can while away an hour very 
agreeably at a card table, but are indifferent whether 
they play or no; and will desire an adversary who 
has slipt a wrong card to take it up and play another. 
These insufferable triflers are the curse of a table, 
One of these flies will spoil a whole pot. Of such it 
may be said, that they do not play at cards, but only 
play at playing at them. 

Sarah Battle was none of that breed. She detest- 
ed them as I do from her heart and soul, and would 
not, save upon a striking emergency, willingly seat 
herself at the same table with them. She loved a 
thorough-paced partner, a determined enemy. She 
took, and gave, no concessions. She hated favours. 
She never made a revoke, nor ever passed it over in 
her adversary without exacting the utmost forfeiture. 
She fought a good fight: cut and thrust. She held 
not her good sword (her cards) “like a dancer.” She 
sate bolt upright; and neither showed you her cards, 
nor desired to see yours. All people have their blind 
side—their superstitions; and I have heard her de 
clare, under the rose, that Hearts was her favourite 
suit. 

I never in my life—and I knew Sarah Battle many 
of the best years of it—saw her take out her snuff- 
box when it was her turn to play; or snuff a candle 
in the middle of the game; or ring for a servant till 
it was fairly over. She never introduced, or con- 
nived at miscellaneous conversation during its process. 
As she emphatically observed, “ Cards were cards :” 
and if I ever saw unmingled distaste in her fine last- 
century countenance, it was at the™airs of a young 
gentleman of a literary turn, who had been with difli- 
culty persuaded to take a hand; and who in his excess 
of candour declared, that he thought there was no 
harm in unbending the mind now and then, after 
serious studies, in recreations of that kind! She 
could not bear to have her noble occupation, to 
which she wound up her faculties, considered in that 
light. It was her business, her duty, the thing she 
came into the world to do,—and she did it. She un- 
bent her mind afterwards—over a book. 


Pope was her favourite author: his ‘ Rape of the 
Lock’ her favourite work. She once did me the 
favour to play over with me (with the cards) his 
celebrated game of ombre in that poem; and to eX- 
plain to me how far it agreed with, and in what 
points it would be found to differ from, tradrille. 
Her illustrations were apposite and poignant; and I 
had the pleasure of sending the substance“of them te 
Mr Bowles: but I suppose they came toojlate to be 
inserted among his ingenious notes upon that au- 
thor. 

Quadrille, she has often told me was her first 
love; but whist had engaged ‘her maturer estee™. 
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The former, she said, was showy and spacious, and 
likely to allure young persons. The uncertainty and 
quick shifting of partners—a thing which the con- 
staney of whist abhors ;—the dazzling supremacy and 
regal investiture of Spadille—absurd, as she justly 
observed, in the pure aristoeracy of whist, where his 
crown and garter gave him no proper power above 
his brother-nobility of the Aces ;—the giddy vanity, 
so taking to the inexperienced, of playing alone ;— 
above all the ‘overpowering attractions of a Sans 
Prendre Vole,—to the triumph of which there is cer- 
tainly nothing" parallel or approaching, in the con- 
tingencies of whist ;—all these,"she would say, make 
quadrille a game”of captivation to the young and 
enthusiastic, But whist was the solider game: that 
was her word. It was a long meal, not, like qua- 
drille,’a feast of snatches. One or two rubbers 
might co-extend in duration with an’evening. They 
gave time” toTform ‘rooted ‘friendships, to cultivate 
steady enmities. She despised the chance-started, 
capricious and ever-fluctuating’ alliances of the 
‘other. The skirmishes of quadrille, she would say, 
reminded her of the petty ephemeral embroilments 
of the little Indian states, “depicted by Machiavel ; 
perpetually changing ‘postures and connexions; bit- 
ter foes to-day, sugared darlings to-morrow ; kissing 
and scratching in a breath’; but the wars of whist 
were comparable to the long, steady, deep-rooted, 
rational antipathies of the great French and English 
nations. 

| A grave simplicity was what she chiefly admired 
in her favourite game. There was nothing silly in 
it, like the ‘nob in cribbage—nothing superfluous. 
No flushes—that most irrational of all [pleas that a 
reasonable being can set up:—that anyone should 
claim four by virtue of holding cards of the same 
mark and colour, without reference to the playing of 
the game, or the individual worth or pretensions 
of the cards themselves! She held this to be 
a solecism; as pitiful an ambition at cards as 
alliteration is in authorship. She despised super- 
ficiality, and looked deeper than the colours of 
things.—Suits were soldiers, she would say, and 
must have a uniformity of array to distinguish them: 
but what should we say of a foolish squire, who 
shouldjclaim a merit from dressing up his tenantry in 
red jackets, that never were to be marshalled—never 
to take the field ?—She even wished that whist were 
more simple than it is; and, in my mind, would 
have stript it of some appendages, which, in the state 
of human frailty, may be venially, and even com- 
mendably allowed of. She saw no reason for the 
deciding of the trump by the turn of the card. Why 
not one suit always trumps?—Why two colours, 
when the marks of the suits would have sufficiently 
distinguished them without it?— 

“But the eye, my dear madam, is agreeably 
refreshed with the variety. - Man is not a creature of 
pure reason—he must have his senses delightfully 
appealed to. We see it in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, where the music and the paintings draw in 
many to worship, whom your quaker spirit of un- 
sensualizing would haye kept out. You yourself 
have a pretty collection of paintings—but confess to 


~ me whether, walking in your gallery at Sandham, 
among those clear Vandykes, or among the Paul 


Potters in the ante-room, you ever felt your bosom 
glow with an elegant delight, at all comparable to 
that you have it in your power to experience most 
evenings ‘over a well-arranged assortment of the 
court cards?—the pretty antic habits, like heralds 
in a procession—the gay triumph-assuring scarlets— 
the contrasting deadly-killing sables—the ‘hoary 
majesty of spades’—Pam in all his glory |— 

_ All these might be dispensed with; and, with 
their naked names § the drab board, the 
game might go on ell schist But the 
beauty of cards would be “extinguished for ever. 
Stripped of all that is imaginative in them, they 
must degenerate into mere g. Imagine a 
dull deal board, a drum head, to them on, 
instead of that nice verdant carpet (next to Nature's), 
fittest arena for those courtly combatants to play 
their gallant jousts and tourneys in! Exchange those 

= 


delicately-turned ivory markers (work of Chinese 
artist unconscious of their symbol, or as profanely 
slighting their true application as the arrantest 
Ephesian journeyman that turned out those little 
shrines for the goddess)—exchange them for little 
bits of leather (our ancestors’ money) or chalk anda 
slate !_” 

The oldlady, with a smile confessed the soundness 
of my logic; and to her approbation of my arguments 
on her favourite topic that evening, I have always fan- 
cied myself indebted for the legacy of a curious crib- 
bage-board, made of the finest Sienna marble, which 
her maternal uncle (old Walter Plumer, whom I 
have elsewhere celebrated) brought with him from 
Florence—this, and a trifle of five hundred pounds 
came to me_at her death. 


The former bequest (which I do not least value) 
I have kept with religious care; though she herself, 
to confess a truth, was never greatly taken with 
cribbage. It was an essentially vulgar game, I have 
heard her say,—disputing with her uncle, who was 
very partial to it. She could never bring her mouth 
heartily to pronounce’ “ go "—or “ that’s a go.” She 
called it an ungrammatical game. The pegging teazed 
her. I once knew her to forfeit’a rubber’ (a five dollar 
stake) because she would not take advantage of the 
turn-up knave, which would have given it her, but 
which she must have claimed by the disgraceful te- 
nure of declaring “ two for his heels.” There is some- 
thing extremely genteel in this sort of self-denial. 
Sarah Battle was a gentlewoman born. 


Piquet she held the best game at the cards for two 
persons, though she would ridicule the pedantry of 
the terms—such as pique—repique—the capot— 
they savoured (she thought) of affectation. But 
games for two, or even three, she never greatly cared 
for. She loved the quadrate, or square. She would 
argue thus :—Cards are warfare: the ends are gain, 
with glory. But cards are war, in disguise of a sport; 
when single adversaries encounter, the ends proposed 
are too palpable. By themselves, it) is too close a 
fight ; with spectators it is not much bettered. No 
looker on can be interested, except for a bet, and then 
it is a mere affair of money; he7cares not for your 
luck sympathetically, or for your play.{j Three are still 
worse ; a mere naked war of every man against every 
man, as in cribbage, without league or alliance; or a 
rotation of petty and contradictory interests, a suc- 
cession of heartless leagues,fand not "much more 
hearty infractions of them, as in tradrille.—But in 
square games (she meant whist) all:that is possible to 
be attained in card-playing is accomplished. There 
are the incentives of profit with honour, common to 
to every species—though the Jatter can be but very 
imperfectly enjoyed in those other games, where the 
spectator is only feebly a participator. But the 
parties in whist are spectators and principals too. 
They are a theatre to themselves, and a looker-on is 
not wanted. He is rather worse than nothing, and 
an impertinence. Whist abhors neutrality or in- 
terests beyond its sphere. You glory in some sur- 
prising stroke of skill or fortune, not because a cold— 
or even an interested—by-stander witnesses it, but 
because your partner sympathises in the contingency. 
You win for two. You triumph for"two. Two are 
exalted. Two again are mortified; which divides 
their disgrace, as the conjunction doubles (by taking 
off the invidiousness) your glories. Two losing to 
two are better reconciled, {than ‘one to one in that 
close butchery. The hostile feelingyis weakened by 
multiplying the channels. War becomes a civil 
game.—By such reasonings as these the old lady was 
accustomed to defend her favourite pastime. 


No inducement could ever prevail upon her to 
play at any game where chance entered into the 
composition, for nothing. Chance, she would argue 
—and here again admire the subtlety of her‘ conclu- 
sion !—chance is nothing but where7something else 
depends upon it. It is obvious that cannot be 
glory. What rational cause of exultation could it 
give to a man to turn up size ace a hundred times 
together by himself? or before spectators, where no 
stake was depending? Make a lottery of a hundred 
thousand tickets with but one fortunate number— 


and what possible principle of our nature, except 
stupid wonderment, could it gratify to gain that 
number as many times successively, without a prize? 
—Therefore she disliked the mixture of chance in 
backgammon, where it was not played for anoney. 
She called it foolish, and those people idiots who 
were taken with a lucky hit, under such circum- 
stances. Games of pure skill were as little to her 
fancy. Played for a stake, they were a mere system 
of over-reaching. Played for glory, they were a 
mere setting of one man’s wit,—his memory, or com- 
bination-faculty rather—against another's; like a 
mock engagement at a review, bloodless and profit- 
less. —She could not conceive a game wanting the 
sprightly infusion of chance,—the handsome ex- 
cuses of good fortune. Two people playing at chess 
in a corner of a room, whilst whist was stirring in 
the centre, would inspire her with insufferable horror 
and ennui. Those well-cut similitudes of castles 
and knights, the imagery of the board, she would 
argue (and I think in this case justly), were intirely 
misplaced and senseless. Their hard head-contests 
can in no instance ally with the fancy. They reject 
form and colour. A pencil and dry slate, she [used 
to say, were the proper arena for such combatants, 

To those puny objectors against cards, as nurtur- 
ing the bad passions, she would retort, that man is 
a gaming animal. He must be always trying to get 
the better in something or other :—that this passion 
can scarcely be more safely expended than upon 
a game at cards: that cards are a temporary illu- 
sion; in truth, a mere drama; for we do but play 
at being mightily concerned, where a few idle shil- 
lings are at stake, yet, during the illusion, we are as 
mightily concerned as those whose stake is crowns 
and kingdoms. They are a sort of dream-fighting ; 
much ado; great battling, and little bloodshed ; 
mighty means for disproportioned ends; quite as 
diverting, and a great deal more innoxious, than 
many of those more serious games of life, which men 
play, without esteeming them to be such. 

With great deference to the old lady’s judgment 
on these matters, I think I have experienced some 
moments in my life, when playing at cards for nothing 
has even been agreeable. When I am in sickness, 
or not in the best spirits, I sometimes call for the 
ecards, and play a game at piquet for love with my 
cousin Bridget—Bridget Elia. 

I grant there is something sneaking in it; but 
with a tooth-ache, or a sprained ancle,—when you 
are subdued and humble,—you are glad to put up 
with an inferior spring of action. 

There is such a thing in nature, I am convinced, 
as sick whist.— 

I grant it is not the highest style of man—I de. 
precate the manes of Sarah Battle—she lives not, 
alas! to whom I should apologise. — 

At such times, those terms which my old friend 
objected to, come in as something admissible. — I 
love to get a tierce or a quatorze, though they mean 
nothing. I am subdued toan inferior] interest, 
Those shadows of winning amuse me. 

That last game I had with my sweet cousin (I 
capotted her)—(dare I tell thee, how foolish I am?) 
—I wished it might have lasted for ever, though 
we gained nothing, and lost nothing, though it was 
a mere shade of play: I would be content to go on 
in that idle folly for ever. The pipkin should be 
ever boiling, that was to prepare the gentle lenitive 
to my foot, which Bridget was doomed to apply 
after the game was over: and, as I do not much 
relish applianees, there it should ever bubble. 
Bridget and I should be ever playing. 


IMPORTANCE OF INDIVIDUALS TO ONE ANOTHER, *'f 

Widely separated as they may be, there is no case 
where the influence possessed by any individual, 
however mean, over any other individual, however 
mighty, is really null, and unworthy of all regard. 
The mouse in the fable, releasing the lion from 
bondage, is an exemplification of the possible depend- 
ence of the strong upon the weak.—Bentham’s Deon: 
tology. 
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THE WEEE. 
PERSONAL PORTRAITS OF EMINENT MEN. 
DANTE. 

[From ‘Lives of Eminent Italians.'—This summary 
account of the great Italian is one of the best fitted 
to give a popular and true idea of him, that we have 
seen. ] 

Davyre’s poem is certainly neither the greatest nor 
the best in the world; but it is, perhaps, the most 
extraordinary one which resolute intellect ever 
planned, or persevering talents successfully executed. 


“Tt stands alone; and must be read and judged ac- 


cording to rules and immunities adapted to its pecu- 
liar structure, plot, and purpose, formed upon prin- 
ciples affording scope to the exercise of the highest 
powers, with little regard to precedent. If these 
principles, then, have intrinsic excellence, and the 
work be found uniformly consistent with them, ful- 
filling to the utmost the aims of the author, the 
« Divina Commedia’ must be allowed to stand among 
the proudest trophies of original genius, challenging, 
encountering, and overcoming unparalleled difficul- 
ties. Though the fields of action, or rather of vision, 
are nominally Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise,—the 
Paradise, Purgatory, and Hell of Dante, with all 
their terrors, and splendours, and preternatural 
fictions, are but representations of scenes transacted 
on earth, and characters that lived antecedently or 
contemporaneously with himself. Though altogether 
out of the world, the whole is of the world. Men 
and women seem fixed in eternal torments, passing 
through purifying flames, or exalted to celestial beati- 
tude; yet in all these situations they are what they 
were ; and it is their former history, more than their 
present happiness, hope, or despair, which constitutes, 
through a hundred cantos, the interest awakened and 
kept up by the successive exhibition of more than a 
thousand individuals, actors and sufferers. Of every 
one of these something terrible or touching is inti- 
mated or told briefly at the utmost, but frequently 
by mere hints of narrative, or gleams of allusion, 
which excite curiosity in the breast of the reader, 
who is surprised at the poets forbearance, when, in 
the notes of commentators, he finds complex, strange 
and fearful circumstances, on which a modern versi- 
fier or novelist would extend pages, treated here as 
ordinary events.on which it would be impertinent to 
dwell. These, in the author's own age, were gener- 
ally understood; the bulk of the materials being 
gathered up during a period of restlessness and con- 
fusion among the republican states of Ttaly. 


Hence, though the first appearance of the ¢ Divina 
‘Commedia,’ in any intelligible edition, is repulsive 
from the multitude of motes, and. the text is not scl- 
dom difficult and-dark with the oracular words, yet 
will the tojl and patience of any reader be well re- 
paid, who perseveringly proceeds but a little way, 
quietly referring, as occasion may require, from the 
obscurity of the original to the illustrations below ; 
for when he returns from the latter to the former (as 
though his own eye had ‘been refreshed with new 
dight, the darkness baying been in it, and not in the 

se), what was colourless as a cloud is radiant with 
‘beauty, and what ‘before was undefined in form, be- 
comes exquisitely precise and symmetrical from com- 
prehending in so small a compass so vast a variety of 
thought, feeling, or fact. Dante, in this respect, 
must be studied as.an author in a dead language by 
@ learner, or rather as. one who employs a. living 
language on forgotten themes; then will his style 
grow easier and clearer as thereader grows more and 
more acquainted with his subject, his manner, and his 
materials. For whatever be the corruption of the 
text (which, perhaps, has never been sufficiently col- 
lated) the remoteness of the allusions, of our country- 
men’s want of that previous knowledge of almost 
everything treated upon which best prepares the 

mind for the perception and highest enjoyment of 
poetical beauty and poetical pleasure, Dante will be 
found, in reality, one of the most clear, minute, and 
accurate writers in sentiment, as he is one of the 
most perfectly natural and graphic painters to the life 
of persons, characters, and actions. His draughts 


have the freedom of etchings, and the sharpness of 
proof impressions. His poem is well worth all the 
pains which the most indolent reader may take to 
master it. 

= Boceaccio, the earliest of his biographers, though 
not the most authentie, says, that in person Dante 
was of middle stature; that he stooped a little from 
the shoulders, and was remarkable for his firm and 
graceful gait, He always dressed in a manner pecu- 
liarly becoming his rank and years. His visage was 
long, with an aquiline nose, and eyes rather full than 
small, his cheek-bones large, and his upper-lip pro- 
jecting beyond the under ; his complexion was dark ; 
his beard and hair black, thick and curled; and his 
countenance exhibited a confirmed expression of 
melancholy and thoughtfulness. Hence, one day, at 
Verona, as he passed a gateway, where several ladies 
were seated, one of them exclaimed, “ There goes 
the man who can take a walk to hell, and back again, 
whenever he pleases, and bring us news of everything 
that is doing there.” On which another, with equal 
sagacity, added, “ That must be true; for don’t you 
see how his beard is frizzled, and his face browned, 
with the heat and the smoke below.” The words, 
whether spoken in sport or silliness, were overheard 
by the poet, who, as the fair slanderers meant no 
malice, was quite willing that they should please 
themselves with their own fancies. Towards the 
opening of the ‘ Purgatorio’ there is an allusion to 
the soil which his face had contracted on his journey 
with Virgil through the nether world :— 


“High Morn had triumph’d o'er the glimmering 
dawn 
‘> Which fled before her, so that I diseern’d 

‘The tremble of the ocean from afar : 

We walk’d along the solitary plain, 

Like men retracing their erratic steps, 

Who think all lost till they regain the path. 

Arriving where the dew-drops with the sun 

Contended, and lay thick beneath the shade, 

Both hands my master delieately spread 

Upon the grass: aware of his intent, 

I turn‘d to him my tearful countenance, 

And thence he wiped away the dusky hue 

With which the infernal air had sullied it.” * 

In his studies, Dante was so eager, earnest, and 
indefatigable, that his wife and family often com- 
plained of his unsocial habits. Boecaccio mentions, 
that once when he was at Sienna, having unexpectedly 
found at a shop-window a book which he had not 
seen, but had long coveted, he placed himself on a 
bench before the door, at nine o'clock in the morning, 
and never lifted up his eyes till vespers, when he had 
run through the whole contents with such intense 
application, as to have totally disregarded the festi- 
vities of processions and music which had been pass- 
ing through the streets the greater part of the day ; 
and when questioned about what had happened in 
his presence, he denied having had any knowledge of 
anything but what he was reading. As might be 
expected from his other habits, he rarely spoke, ex- 
cept when personally addressed, or strongly moved, 
and then his words were few, well chosen, weighty, 
and expressed in tones of voice accommodated to the 
subject. Yet, when it was required, his eloquence 
broke forthwith spontaneous felicity, splendour, and 
exuberance of diction, imagery, and thought. 

Dante delighted in music. The most natural and 
touching incident in his ‘ Purgatorio’ is the inter- 
view between himself and his friend Casella, an 
eminent singer in his day, who must, notwithstand- 
ing, have been forgotten within his century, but for 
the extraordinary good fortune which had befallen 
him, to be celebrated by two of the greatest poets of 
their respective countries (Dante and Milton), from 
whose pages his name cannot soon perish. 

Choosing to excel in all the elegancies of life, as 
well as in gentlemanly exercises and intellectual 

* L’ alba vinceva I’ ora mattutina 
Che fuggia ’nnanzi, si che di lontano 
Conobbi il tremolar della marina. 
Noi andavam per lo solingo piano 
Com’ uom, che torna alla smarri‘a strada 
Che ‘nfino ad essa li pare ire in -vano. 


prowess, Dante attached himself to painting not less 

than to music, and practised it with the pencik (not 
indeed so triumphantly as with the pen, his picture 
poetry being unrivalled), with sufficient facility and 
grace to make it a favourite amusement in private; 
and none can believe that he could amuse himself 
with what was worthless. His four celebrated con- 
temporaries, Cimabue, Odorigi, Franco Bolognese, 
and Giotto, are all honourably mentioned by him in 
the eleventh Canto of the ‘ Purgatorio,’ 

There is an interesting allusion to the employment 
which he loved in the ‘ Vita Nuova’:—* On the day 
that completed the year after this lady (Beatrice) 
had been received among the denizens of eternal life, 
while I was sitting alone, and recalling her form to 
my remembrance, I drew an angel on a certain 
tablet,” &c. It may be incidentally observed, ‘that 
Dante’s angels are often painted with unsurpassable 
beauty, as well as inexhaustible variety of delineation 
throughout his poems, especially in Canto ix of the 
* Inferno,’ and Cantos ii, viii, xii, xv, xviii, xxiv of 
the ‘ Purgatorio.’ Take six lines of one of these por- 
traits; though the inimitable original must consume 


the unequal version :— 7 


“ A noi venia la creatura bella, 
Bianco vestita, e ne la faccia quale 
Par, tremolando, mattutina stella : 
Le braccia aperse, e indi aperse I’ ale; 
Disse ; Venite; qui son presso i gradi, 
E agevolmente omai si sale.” 
Det’ Porcaronio, Canto XII. 


« That being came, all beautiful, to meet us, 
Clad in white raiment, and the morning star ~~ 
Appear’d to tremble in his countenance; ' 
His arms he spread, and then he spread his 
wings 
And cried, * Come on, the steps are near at hand, 
And here the ascent is easy.’” 


Leonardo Aretino, who had seen Dante’s hand- 
writing, mentions, with no small commendation, that 
the letters were long, slender, and exceedingly dis- 
tinct,—the characteristics of what is called in orna- 
mental writing a fine Italian hand. The cireum- 
stance may seem small, but it is not insignificant as 
a finishing stroke in the portraiture of one who, 
though he was the first poet unquestionably, and not 
the least philosopher, was also one of the most ac- 
complished gentlemen of his age. , 


—— 


CHARACTERS OF SHAEKSPHARD’S 
PLAYS. 
BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


NO. XII.——TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 


Tus is one of the most loose and desultory of our - 


author's plays: it rambles on just at it happens, but 
it overtakes, together with some indifferent matter, @ 
prodigious number of fine things in its way. ‘Troilus 
himself is no character: he is merely a common 
lover: but Cressida and her uncle Pandarus are hit 


off with proverbial truth. By the speeches given to — 


the leaders of the Grecian host, Nestor, Ulysses, 
Agamemnon, Achilles, Shakspeare seems to have 
known them‘as well as if he had been a spy sent by 
the Trojans into the enemy’s camp—to say nothing 


of their being very lofty examples of didactic elo- — 


quence. The following is a very stately and 
spirited declamation :— = 


“ Urysses. Troy, yet upon her basis, had been 
down, 
And the great Hector’s sword had lack’d a master, 
But for these instances. , 
The specials of rule hath been neglected. tgs 
* . 


° * * , 


- 
Be 


{| | The heavens themselves, the planets, and this centre, 

' Observe degree, priority, and place, 
Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 
Office, and custom, in all line of order; 
And therefore is the glorious planet, Sol, 
In noble eminence, enthron’d and spher’ 


Amidst the other, whose med’civable eye _ 


+ 


+ 
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|. Corrects the ill aspects of planets evil, And leave you hindmost ;—— practised jilt, who falls in love with ‘Troilus, as she 


) And posts, like the commandment of a king, 
' Sans check, to good and bad. But, when the 
planets, 
In evil mixture to disorder wander, 
- ‘What plagues and what portents! what mutinies! 
* What raging of the sea! shaking of earth ! 
f Commotion in the winds ! frights, changes, horrors, 
| Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 
’ ‘The unity and married calm of states 
Quite from their fixture! O, when degree is shaken, 
(Which is the ladder to all high designs) 
|. The enterprize is sick ! How could communities, 
Degrees in schools, and brotherhoods in cities, 
% Peaceful commerce from dividable shores, 
! The primogenitive and due of birth 
® Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels, * 
_ (But by degree) stand in authentic place? 
Take but degree away, untune that string, 
~ And hark what discord follows! each thing meets 
* In mere oppugnaney. ‘The bounded waters 
~ Would lift their bosoms higher than the shores, 
_ And make a sop of allthis solid globe: 
Strength would be lord of imbecility, 
» And the rude son would strike his father dead : 
‘ Force would be right; or, rather, right and wrong 
~ (Between whose endless jar Justice resides) 
® Would lose their names, and so would Justice too, | 
| Then everything includes itself in power, 
~ Power into will, will into appetite ; 
~ And appetite (an universal wolf, 
| So doubly seconded with will and power) 
© Must make perforce an universal prey, 
And last, eat up himself. Great Agamemnon, 
This chaos, when degree is suffocate, 
* Follows the choking: 
~ And this neglection of degree it is, 
* "That by a pace goes backward, in a purpose 
“Tt hath to climb. The general's disdained 
_ By him one step below ; he, by the next ; 
. That next, by him beneath: so every step, 
_ Exampled by the first pace that is sick 
~ Of his superior, grows to an envious fever 
» Of pale and bloodless emulation ; 
~ And ’tis this fever that keeps Troy on foot, 
_ Not her own sinews. To end a tale of length, 
* Troy in our weakness lives, not in her strength.” 


It cannot be said of Shakspeare, as was said of some 
one, that he was “without o’erflowing full.” He 
was full even to o’erflowing. He gave heaped mea- 
sure, running over. This was his greatest fault. 
He was only in danger “of losing distinction in his 
thoughts” (to borrow his own expression) 

- As doth a battle when they charge on heaps 
| The enemy flying.” 


There is another passage, the speech of Ulysses to 


_ Achilles, showing him the thankless nature of popu» 


larity, which has a still greater depth of moral obser- 
_ Yation and richness of illustration than the former, 
Teds long, but worth the quoting. The sometimes 
on an intire extract from the unacted plays 
our author may with one class of readers have 
the use of restoring -a lost passage ; and may 
ferye to convince another class of ¢rities, that the 
}genius was not confined to the production of 
‘effect by preternatural means :— 


DW irers, ‘Time hath, my lord, s. wallet at his 
» © »back, 

_ Wherein he puts alms for Oblivion; 

JA _great-sizd monster of ingratitudes : 

. Those scraps ate good deeds past, 
"Which are 


as soon as Persev’rance, dear my lord, 
ps Honour bright: to have done, is to hang 
ov out of fashion, like a risty mail 
In monumental mockery. Tite inctine wey; 
- For Honour travels in so narrow, ob 
iione but goes abreast 5 a 
ion hath a thousand sons, _ . 
Sac: if you giverwag,. wh 
aside from the direct forth-right, 
Pascoe, they ols @h-hy, 


Or, like a gallant horse fall’n in first rank, ; 
O’er-run and trampled on; then what they do in 
present, 

* Tho’ less than yours in past, must o’ertop yours : 
For Time is like a fashionable host, 
That slightly shakes his parting guest by th’ hand, 
And with his arms out-stretch'd, as he would fly, 
Grasps in the corner: the Welcome ever smiles, 
And Farewell goes out sighing. O, let not vir- 

tue seek 

Remuneration for the thing it was ; for beauty, wit, 
High birth, vigour of bone, desert in service, 
Loye, friendship, charity, are subjects all 
To envious and calumniating time : 
One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 
That all, with one consent, praise new-born gauds, 
Tho’ they are made and moulded of things past, 
The present eye praises the present object. 
Then marvel not, thou great and complete man, 
That all the Greeks begin to worship Ajax ; 
Since things in motion sooner catch the eye, 
Than what not stirs. The cry went out on thee, 
And still it might, and yet it-may again, 
If thou wouldst not entomb thyself alive, 
And case thy reputation in thy tent.” 


The throng of images in the above lines is prodi- 
gious; and though they sometimes jostle against 
one another, they everywhere raise and carry on the 
feeling, which is metaphysically true and profound. 
The debates between the Trojan chiefs on the res- 
toring of Helen are full of knowledge of human 
motives and character. Troilus enters well into the 
philosophy of war when he says in answer to some- 
thing that falls from Hector,— 


« Why there you touch'd the life of our design : 
Were it not glory that we more affected, 
Than the performance of our heaving spleens, 
I would not wish a drop of Trojan blood 
Spent more im her defence. But, worthy Hector, 
She is a theme of honour and renown, 
A spur to valiant and magnanimous deeds.” 


The character of Hector, in the few slight indica- 
tions which appear of it, is made very amiable. His 
death ‘is sublime, and shows in a striking light the 
mixture of barbarity and heroism of the age. The 
threats of Achilles are fatal; they carry their own 
means of execution with them :— 


* Come here about me, you my Myrmidons, 
Mark what I say.—Attend me where I wheel: 
Strike not a stroke, but keep yourselves in breath ; 
And when I have the bloody Heetor found, ~ 
Empale him with your weapons round about : 

In fellest manner execute your arms. 
Follow me, sirs, and my proceeding eye.” 


He then finds Hector and slays him, as if he had 
been hunting down a wild beast. There is some- 
thing revolting as well as terrifie in the ferocious 
coolness with which he singles out his prey: nor 
does the splendour of the achievement reconcile us 
to the cruelty of the means. 


The characters of Cressida and Pandarus are very 
amusing and instructive. The disinterested willing- 
ness of Pandarus to serve his friend in an affair 
which lies next his heart is immediately brought 
forward. “ Go thy way, Troilus, go thy way; had 
La sister were a grace, or a daughter were a goddess, 
he should take his choice. O admirable man! Paris ! 
‘Paris is dirt to him, and I warrant Helen, to change, 
would give money to boot.” This is the language 
he addresses to his niece: nor is she much behind- 
hand in coming into the plot. Her head is as light 
and fluttering as her heart. “It is the prettiest 
villian ; she fetehes her breath so short as a new-ta’en 
sparrow.” Both characters are originals, and] quite 
different from what they are in Chaucer. In Chaucer, 
Cressida is represented as a grave, sober, considerate 
personage (a widow—he cannot tell her age, nor 

whether she has children or no) who has an alter- 
‘Mate eye to her character, her interest, and her plea- 
sure: Shakspeare's Cressida is. %e?cirl, an un- 


afterwards deserts him, from meré “levity and 
thoughtlessness of temper. She may bé. wooed 
and won to anything, and from anythingy at a 
moment's warning: the other knows very “well 
what she would ‘be at, and sticks to it, “and 
is more governed by substantial reasons than by 
caprice or vanity. Pandarus again, in Chaucer's 
story, is a friendly sort of go-between, tolerably busy, 
officious; and forward in bringing matters to bear: 
but in Shakspeare’ he has “a stamp exclusive and 
professional :” he wears the badge of his trade; he 
is a regular knight of the game. The difference 
of the manner in which’the subject is treated arises 
perhaps less from intention, than from the different 
genius of the two poets. There is no double entéendre 
in the characters of Chaucer: they are either quite 
serious or quite comic. In Shakspeare the ludicrous 
and ironical are constantly blended with the stately 
and the impassioned. We see Chaucer’s characters 
as they saw themselves, not as they appeared to 
others or might have appeared to the poet. He is 
as deeply implicated in the affairs of his personages 
as they could be themselves. He had to goa long 
journey with each of them, and became a kind of 
necessary confidant. There is little relief, or light 
and shade in his pictures. The. conscious smile is 
not seen lurking under the brow of grief or impa- 
tience. Everything with him is intense and impa- 
tinuous—a working out of what went before.— 
Shakspeare never committed himself to his charac- 
ters. He trifled, laughed, or wept with them as he 
chose. He has no prejudices for or against them; 
and it seems a matter of perfect indifference whether 
he shall be in jest or earnest, According to him 
“the web of our lives is of a mingled yarn, good and 
ill together.” His genius was dramatic, as Chaucer’s 
was historieal. He saw both sides of a question, 
the different views taken of it according to the dif- 
ferent interests of the parties concerned, and he was 
at once an actor and spectator in the scene, If any- 
thing, he is too various and flexible; too full of 
transitions, of glancing lights, of salient points. If 
Chaucer followed up his subject too doggedly, per- 
haps Shakspeare was too volatile and heedless: ‘The 
Muse's wing too often lifted him off his’ feet, He 
made infinite exeursions to the right and left. 


“ He hath done 
Mad and fantastic execution, 
| Engaging and redeeming of himself 
With such a careless force and forceless care, 
“ As if that luck in every spite of cunning 
Bad him win all.” . 


Chaucer attended chiefly to the real and natural, 
that is, to the involuntary and inevitable impressions 
on the mind in given circumstances: Shakspeare 
exhibited also the possible and the fantastical,—not 
only what things are in themselves, but whatever 
they might seem to be, their different reflections, 
their endless combinations. He lent his fancy, wit, 
invention, to others, and borrowed their feelings in 
return. Chaucer excelled in the force of habitual 
sentiment; Shakspeare added to it every variety of 
passion, every suggestion of thought or accident. 
Chaucer described external objects with the eye of 
a painter, or he might be said to have embodied 
them with the hand of a sculptor, every part is so 
thoroughly made out, and tangible :—Shakspeare’s 
imagination threw over them a lustre 


* Prouder than when blue Iris bends.” 


Everything in Chaucer has a downright reality. 
A simile or a sentiment is as if it were given in upon 
evidence. -_ In Shakspeare the commonest matter-of- 
fact has a romantic grace about it; or seems to float 
with the breath of imagination in a freer element. 
No one could have more depth of feeling or observa- 
tion than Chaucer, but he wanted resources of inven- 
tion to lay open the stores of nature or the buman 
heart with the same radiant light, that Shakspeare 
has done. However fine or profound the thought, 
we know what was coming, whereas the effect of 
reading Shakspeare is “like the eye of vassalage 
encountering majesty.” |, Chaucer's mind was con- 
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secutive, rather than discursive. He arrived at truth 
through a certain process; Shakspeare saw every- 
thing by intuition. Chaucer had great variety of 
power, but he could do only one thing at once. He 
set himself to work on a particular subject. His 
ideas were kept separate, labelled, ticketed and par- 
celled out in a set form, in pews and compartments 
by themselves, They did not play into one another's 
hands. They did not re-act upon one another, as 
the blower’s breath moulds the yielding glass. There 
is something hard and dry in them. What is the 
most wonderful thing in Shakspeare’s faculties is 
their excessive sociability, and how they gossipped 
and compared notes together. 

We must conclude this criticism; and we will do 
it with a quotation or two. One of the most beau- 
tiful passages in Chaucer’s tale is the description of 
Cresseide’s first avowal of her love :— 


« And as the new abashed nightingale, 
That stinteth first when she beginneth sing, 
When that she heareth any herde’s tale, 
Ox in the hedges any wight stirring, 
And, after, sicker doth her voice outring ; 
_ Right so Cresseide, when that her dread stent, 
Opened her heart, and told him her intent.” 


See also the two next stanzas, and particularly 
that divine one beginning 


“ Her armes small, her back both straight and 
soft,” &c. ’ 


Compare this with the following speech of Troilus 
to Cressida in the play. — 


« O, that I thought it could be in a woman; 
' And if it can, I will presume in you, 
To feed for aye her lamp and flame of love, 
To keep her constancy in plight and youth, 
Out-living beauties out-ward, with a mind 
That doth renew swifter than blood decays, 
Or, that persuasion could but thus convince me, 
That my integrity and truth to you 
"Might be affronted with the match and weight 
Of such a winnow'd purity in love ; 
. How were I then uplifted! But alas, 
I am as true as Truth’s simplicity, 
And simpler than the infancy of Truth.” 


These passages may not seem very characteristic 
at first sight, though we think they are so. We will 
give two, that cannot be mistaken, Patroclus says 
to Achilles,— 


«Rouse yourself; and the weak“wanton Cupid 

Shall from your neck unloose his amorous fold, 
> And like a dew-drop from the lion’s mane, 

Be shook to air.” 


Troilus, addressing the God of Day on the ap- 
proach of the morning that parts him from Cressida, 
says with much scorn,— 


“ What! proffer’st thou thy light here for to sell ? 
Go, sell it them that smallé selés grave.” 


If nobody but Shakspeare could have written the 
former, nobody but Chaucer would have thought of 
the latter.—Chaucer was the most literal of poets, 
as Richardson was of prose-writers. 


— 


We have much pleasure in inserting the following 
literary notice which has been sent us. In the press, 
«Corn Law Rhymes.’ The third volume of the 
works of Ebenezer Elliott will appear in the ensuing 
month. Amongst its contents will be found some of 
the earliest productions of this talented writer, with- 
out any political allusions,—productions which were 
almost unheeded at the time of their publication— 
Southey alone addressing him to this effect » “ There 
is power in the least serious of these tales, but the 
higher you pitch your tone the better you succeed. 
Thirty’ years ago they would have made your re- 
putation; thirty years hence the world will wonder 
that they did not do so.” : 


FINE ARTS. . 

Wanderings through North Wales, by Thomas Roscoe, 
embellished with highly finished Engravings, by Wm. 
Radcliffe, from Drawings made expressly for this 
work, by Cattermole, Cox, and Creswick. Part I. 
London. Tilt; Simpkin and Marshall. 

Mr Rancuirre’s engravings in the Part before us. 

are a little hard, with a degree of coarseness and 

flatness in the fore-ground; but they are distinct, 
and not unpleasing in the effect. ‘ Caunant Mawr,’ 
after Creswick, is a striking scene. ‘ Langollen 

Valley’ is a lovely scene, and makes one think 

directly of its ‘Maid’ and her ‘contented’ Shep- 

herd. Cattermole’s ‘ Death of Llewellyn’ is spirited ; 
but not very carefully drawn. 


Poems, with Illustrations, by Louisa Anne Twamley. 
London. Tilt. 
Miss Twamuey urges that the illustrations to her 
poems are her first attempt at etching on copper; 
she need searcely have done so, for they are executed 
with much feeling and talent, and bear no signs of 
incapacity or immaturity. They consist of Jand- 
scapes and flower-pieces. Of the landscapes, we 
prefer Tintern Abbey, which we never saw look 
better on paper; more venerable or picturesque ; and 
a friend, who has visited the veritable edifice, praises it 
for its fidelity. The flower-piece immediately fol- 
lowing it is still better in point of execution; it 
is drawn with great freedom and feeling, and the 
blending and variety of the tints is very happily 
caught. Something will be said of the poetry in 
another number. 
 — 


TO Fr. M. W. 
WITH A QUARTO EDITION OF LADY RACHEL RUSSELL’s 
LETTERS. 


Ox more than Russell in thy fortitude, 
And in thy love too, capable of more, 
™ Say, either may we bless or must deplore 
The lot which makes thy evil and our good. 
For, Lady, had the silken lap of ease 
Nursed the charms thy friends so doat upon, 
Then hadst thou not from adverse fortune won 
The triumph which a chastened heart decrees, 
For hadst thou known the subtle bands that knit 
Into one web meek feeling and high thought, 
Making the soul a holy garment, wrought 
With nicest art, magnificently fit— 
Then unto us thy love had only brought 
The grace of manners and the charm of wit. 
T. F. T, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue enlarged copy of Mr Landor’s ode will appear 
in our next. Its insertion has been delayed by a 
provoking accident, which has conspired, we fear, 
with another hindrance, to make us seem very un- 
accountable and thankless in the eyes of the fair Cor- 
respondent by whom it was forwarded. But we have 
been hoping, day by day, to be able to beg her accept- 
ance of a little volume, which would have accom- 
panied our letter of explanation; and in case this 
volume does not appear before the present Number 
of our Journat, we hereby mention the circumstance 
that she may see we are not quite so absurd as she 
might otherwise reasonably imagine. 

We shall be glad to hear again from H., F. 

We cordially thank the gentleman who has written 
to us so kindly about the Lonnon Jouanat, and 
whose letter inclosed some of the poems of Sir Rich- 
ard Fanshawe, &c. He will see that we are not for- 
getful. 

The MS. sent us by Mr J. will be attended to at 
our very first leisure. 

We are much mistaken if we have not inserted 
some article written by J. M. C. Will he favour us 
with copy or copies of some later communications, in 
_case they have been mislaid? hn 
_, Our friend G, H. L. seems to be full of good feel- 
.ing, and fancy too; but he is in too great a hurry 

both with his verse and prose, and therefore writes at 


too great length. He reminds us of the letter- 
writer, who said, “ Excuse my being so long, but I 
haye not time to be shorter.” Is this our friend’s 
case? At present he wants concentration ; and must 
also study his versification a little more. He is in 
such haste to live in his pleasant bowers, that he must 
needs inhabit them, before they are built ! 

The writer of a letter in pencil, who notices the 
doctrine of Berkeley, is, we take it, not the same 
Correspondent who made the quotation alluded to. 
We have two Readers who seem to have objections 
to pen and ink, With regard to Berkeley's argu- 
ments we would recommend him to read them for 
himself in the philosopher’s works, He would find 
them very amusing at least, and, we suspect, very 
startling. And we should be glad to hear from him 
afterwards on the subject, for our own acquaintance 
with them was both partial and hasty. 
|. Aw Otp Encuisu Gentieman will probably have 
seen the announcement of ‘ Captain Sword and Cap- 
tain Pen’ before this answer appears. At all events, 
it will be speedily published by Mr Knight. His 
other query we cannot notice, because it would trench 
upon the forbidden ground of advertisement. We 
are much flattered by his idea of the “ Series” he 
speaks of. 

Agreeably to our wish to avoid all possible themes 
of controversy, we are sorry that the mention of the 
“ Clergyman” in ‘Sunday in the Suburbs’ was not 
omitted. F., who takes such a kindly interest in 
our pages, is informed that the article was written 
some time back, and the passage, on a hasty review 
of it, overlooked. 

What S. J. says upon ‘ Love and Matrimony’ is 
very true, and does him honour ; but we fear to open 
our columns to all that may be said on this subject. 

We agree with all the opinions expressed in the 
letter of X ; but has he not made his ‘ Gipsy’s Song’ 
somewhat too intimate with the language and lux- 
uries of high living ? ; 

Thanks to Goprrey Grarron; who will hear 
further from us. 


The printed articles on Mr Lamb reached us un- 


fortunately too late to be made use of in our present 
number. Due attention shall be paid to them in 
our next. Meantime we must observe that the 
writer is under a great mistake respecting the ab- 
sence of some of Mr Hazlitt’s friends, when his 
funeral took place. - 


We will not do venerable Joun Pacey the injas- 
tice of publishing the lines sent us by the gentleman’ 
who gives us the following account of him, because 
the homeliness of their attire may not allow everybody 
to pay honour enough to their spirit ; but no one will 
misunderstand the reverend and living piece of poetry 
here presented us in the person of acheerful old man 
of eighty, rendered superior to his adversity by a 
good conscience and a mind willing to look around 
it for sources of comfort :— tal 


“The author of the accompanying trifles, Jobin 
Pacey, now eighty years of age, was born in the 
vil 
and industrious parents. He was apprenticed at an 
early age to a laborious trade, which he has, how- 
ever, with commendable industry, pursued until 
within these last few years, when age and in 
prevented his further exertions, and drove him to 
seek a from penury and distress in the cultiva- 
tion of a little vegetable-garden. His wants are fey 
and easily supplied; a life of industry has rendere 
him frugal and abstinent, while honesty and go 
feeling have preserved him in the paths of sobriety 
and rectitude. He married at the early age o. 
twenty-one, and has decently brought up seven 
children. His eldest son is an object of great com- 
passion, being alike infirm in body and imbegile in 
mind; he is dependant upon the kindness of his 


parents, not only for the necessities of life, but also — 


for his actual support,—he is helpless. Ne - 
standing this unusual clog, poor old Pacey 

under the burdens of existence, is cheerful and con- 
tented, and even bestows his leisure hours to the 
cultivation of an humble and amusing taste for 


poetry. ” 
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THE SATYR OF MYTHOLOGY AND 
THE POHTS, 


We intended this week to present our poetry-loving 
Readers with a new and greatly improved edition of 
Mr Landor’s ‘ Ode to a Friend,’ published in one of 
our December Numbers last year; but as we have 
just received some contributions from other friends, 
which will harmonize with it, and expect one or two 
more, we delay introducing it till our next. Mean- 
while, we lay before them the portrait, if not of an 
eminent man, of a very eminent half or Sour-fifths 
man, an old friend of the poets, particularly of the 
sequestered and descriptive order, and constantly al- 
Iuded to in all modern as well as ancient quarters 
Poetical. He is alive, not only in Virgil, and Theo- 
critus, and Spenser, but in Wordsworth, in Keats, 
and Shelley, and in the pages of ‘ Blackwood’ and 
the Lonvon Journat. 

We keep the public in mind, from time to time, 
that one of the objects’ of the Lonnon Journat is 
to bring uneducated readers of taste and capacity 
acquainted with the pleasures of those who are edu- 
cated; and we write articles of this description ac- 
_ cordingly, in a spirit intended to be not unacceptable 
-toeither. Enter, therefore, the Satyr,—as in one of 
“the Prologues to an old play. By-and-by, we shall 
~ give a Triton, a Nymph, &c. &c. and so on through 
“all the gentle populace of fiction,—the plebe degli dei, 
as Tasso calls them,—the “common people of the 
' gods.” Such, we hope, in future times,—or worthy 
‘rather of such appellation,—will be all the people of 
the earth,—their poetry in common, their education 
» in common, knowledge and its divine pleasures being 

as cheap as daisies in the mead. 
_ The Satyr (not always, but generally) is a goat 
below the waist, and a man above, with a head in 
_which the two beings are united. He has horns, 
_ pointed ears, and a beard; and there is just enough 
humanity i in his face to make the look of the inferior 
- deing more observable. The expression is drawn up 
_to the height of the salient and wilful. He is a 
_™erry brute of a demigod ; and when not sleeping 
_in the grass, is for ever in motion, dancing after his 
“quaint fashion, and butting when he fights. He 
| goes in herds, though he is often found straying. 
* Bis haunt is in the woods, where he makes love to 


the Dryads and other nymphs, not always with their 


= will. 
When he gets old, he takes to drinking, grows fat, 


and. is called a Silenus, after the most eminent gor- 

- belly of his race: and then he becomes oracular in 
“his. drink, and disburses the material philosophy 
his way of life has taught him. He is not 
immortal, but has a long life as well as a merry; 
_ Some say a thousand years; others, many thousand, 
__ A thousand years, according to Aristotle, is the dura- 


, 7. both my the, Satyr and the Nymph. 


h often confounded with the 

=. supposed by some to be nothing but a 

_ Latin version of him, is generally taken by the 
moderns for a Satyr mitigated and more human. 

Goat's feet are not necessary to\him. He can be 

content with a ta etc beeen ike 
akid. 

\. “How the Satyrs originated,” the “serious” 

not very “sage” Natalis “or of what * 

y were begotten, or where, or when they 


eee cheat cen, them ee eee 


be gods by antiquity, neither have I happed upon 
any creditable ancient who can inform me, nor can I 
make it out myself.” He says he takes no heed of 
the opinion of those who suppose them to have been 
the children of Saturn or Faunus. Pliny, he tells 
us, speaks of Satyrs, as certain animals in the Indian 
mountains, of great swiftness, going on all fours, but 
with a human aspect, and running upright. Fur- 
thermore, Pausanias mentions one Euphemus of 
Caria, who coming upon a cluster of “desert” islands, 
in the extreme parts of the sea, and being forced by 
a tempest to alight on one of them called Satyras, 
found it inhabited by people of a red colour, with 
tails not much inferior to those of horses. These 
gentlemen invaded the ships of their new acquaint- 
ance, and without saying a word, began helping 
themselves to what they liked. Finally, Pomponius 
Mela speaks of certain islands beyond Mount Atlas, 
in which lights were seen at night, and a great sound 
was heard of drums, and cymbals, and pipes, though 
nobody was to be. seen by day; and these islands 
were said to be inhabited by Satyrs. To which bear- 
eth testimony the famous Hanno the Carthaginian.* 
Boccaccio, in his treatise ‘De Montibus,’ appears 
to have transferred these islands to Mount Atlas 
itself; of which he says (dwelling upon the subject 
with his usual romantic fondness) that, “such a depth 
of silence is reported to prevail there by day, that 
none approach it without a certain horror, and a feel- 
ing of some divine presence ; but at night-time, like 
heaven, it is lit up with many lights, and resounds 
with the songs and cymbals, the pipes and whistling 
reeds, of AEgipans and Satyrs.”} 
>The same writer, speaking of the opinion that 
Satyrs were goat-footed homunciones, or little men, 
tells the story of St Anthony: “who, searching 
through the deserts of the Thebais for the most holy 
eremite Paul, did behold one of them, and question 
him: the which made answer, that he was mortal; 
and that he was one of the people, bordering there« 
abouts, whom the Gentiles, led away by a vain error, 
did worship as Fauns and Satyrs.” Other authors, 
he says, “esteemed them to be men of the woods, 
and called them Incubi, or Ficarii ( Fig-eaters).” 
We here see who had the merit of it when figs were 
stolen. 


F Chaucer takes the Satyr for an Incubus, probably 
from this passage of his favourite author. Speaking 
of the friar, whose office it was to go about blessing 
people’s grounds and houses (which was the reason, 
he says, why there were no longer any fairies) he 
adds, in his pleasant manner, 


“ Women may now go safely up and down:— 
In every bush, and under every tree, * 
There is none other Incubus but he.” 

Wife of Bath's Tale, 


But the most “ particular fellow ” on this subject 
is Philostratus; who, among the wild stories which 
he relates with such gravity of Apollonius the Tya- 
nean, has this, the wildest of them all, and, in his 
opinion, the most weighty. As the account is 


amusing, we will extract nearly the whole of it:— 


“ After visiting,” says he, “the cataracts (of the 
Nile), Apollonius and his companions stopped in a 


* See all these authorities in Natalis Comes, ‘ Mytholo- 
gia,’ p. 304, 


small village in Ethiopia, where, whilst they were at 
Supper, they amused themselves with a variety of 
conversation, both grave and gay. On a sudden was 
heard a confused uproar, as if from the women of the 
village exhorting one another to seize and pursue, 
They called to the men for assistance, who immedi- 
ately sallied forth, snatching up sticks and stones, 
with whatever other weapons they chanced to find. 
* * © All this hubbub arose from a Satyr having 
made his appearance, who .for ten months past had 
infested the village. * * * The moment Apol- 
lonius perceived his friends were alarmed at this, he 
said, ‘ Don’t be terrified. * *® ® There is but 
one remedy to be used in cases of such kind of inso- 
lence, and is what Midas had recourse to. He was 
himself of the race of the Satyrs, as appeared plainly 
by his ears. A Satyr once invited himself to his 
house, on the ground of consanguinity, and whilst he 
was his guest, libelled his ears in a copy of verses, 
which he set to music, and played on his harp. 
Midas, who was instructed, I think, by his mother, 
learnt from her, that if a Satyr was made drunk with 
wine, and fell asleep, he recovered his senses, and be- 
came quite a new creature. A fountain happening 
to be near his palace, he mixed it with wine, to which 
he sent the Satyr, who drank it till he was quite 
overcome with it. Now to show you that this is not 
all mere fable, let us go to the governor of the vil- 
lage, and if the inhabitants have any wine, let us 
make the Satyr drink, and I will be answerable for 
what happened in the case of the Satyr of Midas.’ 
All were willing to try the experiment ; and imme- 
diately four Egyptian amphoras of wine were poured 
into the pond, in which the cattle of the village were 
accustomed to drink. Apollonius invited the Satyr 
to drink, and added, along with the invitation, some 
private menaces, in case of refusal. The Satyr did 
Not appear; nevertheless the wine sank as if it was 
drank. When the pond was emptied, Apollonius 
said, ‘ Let us offer libations to the Satyr, who is now 
fast asleep.’ After saying this, he carried the men 
of the village to the cave of the Nymphs, which was 
not more than the distance of a plethron from the 

hamlet, where, after showing them the Satyr asleep, 
he ordered them to give him no ill-usage, either by 
beating or abusing him: ‘ For,’ said he, ‘I will 
answer for his good behaviour for the time to come.’ 
—This is the action of Apollonius, which, by Jupi- 
ter, I consider as what gave greatest lustre to his 
travels, and which was, in truth, their greatest feat. 

Anyone who has perused the letter which he wrote 
to adissipated young man, wherein he tells him he 
had tamed a Satyr in Ethiopia, must call to mind 
this story. Consequently, no doubt can now remain of 
the existence of Satyrs. * * When I was myself 
in Lemnos, I remember one of my contemporaries, 
whose mother, they said, was visited by a Satyr, 
formed according to the traditional accounts we have 
of that ruce of beings. He wore a deer-skin on his 
shoulders, which exactly fitted him, the fore-feet of 
which, encircling his neck, were fastened to his breast. 

But of this [ shall say no more, as I am sensible 

credit is due to experience, as well as to me.”* 


It is clear, from all these authorities, that various 
circumstances might have given rise to the idea of 
Satyrs.—The Great Ape species alone, which like 


® «Life of Apollonius ofeituvmedsiiutoteemiuem the 
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the monkeys in Africa, might easily be supposed to 
be a race of men too idle to work, and holding their 
tongues to avoid it, would be sufficient to suggest 
the fancy to an imaginative people. The Satyr 
Islands of Pausanius are evidently islands frequented 
by apes, or rather baboons ; unless indeed we are to 
believe with Monboddo, that men once had tails ; 
which is hardly a greater distinction from some men 
without them, than a philosopher is from a savage. 
Oran Otan signifies a wild man; and Linneus has 
called the Great Ape the Ape Satyr (Simia Satyrus. ) 
Again, there have been real wild men; and a sin- 
gle one of these, such as Peter the Wild Boy, would 
people a country like Greece with Satyrs. 


But it is not necessary to recur to palpable 


. beings for a poetical stock. A sound, a shadow, a 


look of something in the dark, was enough to make 
them; and if this had not been found, they would 
still have been fancied. Satyrs, in an allegorical 
sense, are the animal spirits of the creation, its exu- 
berance, its natural health and vigour, its headlong 
tendeney to reproduction. In a superstitious and 
popular point of view, they were the spirits of the 
woods, a branch of the universal family of genii and 
fairies. Finally, in the great world of poetry, they 


_ partake, on both these accounts, of whatever has been 


said or done for them, that remains interesting to 
the imagination; and are still to be found there, 
immortal.as their poets. As long as there is.a:mys- 
tery in the world, and men are unable to affirm what 
beings may not exist, so long poetry will have what 
existences it pleases, and the mind will have a corner 
in which to entertain them. ‘Therefore, “the sage 
and serious Spenser” tells us wisely of 


—“ The wood-god’s breed which must for ever last.” 


In no part of the world of poetry were they ever 
more alive or lasting, than in the woods of his ¢ Faerie 
Queene.’ You have, indeed, a stronger sense of them 
in his pages, than in the -works of :antiquity. The 


- ancient poets appear to havebeen too close at hand 


with them. The familiarity, though of .a religious 
‘sort, had «in \it something .of ;contempt. Spenser is 
is always remote; in the uttermost parts of poetry ; 
‘and thither shall he ‘take «us to meet them. ‘Here 
they are, on a bright morning, in the thick of ‘their 


- glades. Una is’in distress,,and has cried out, so that 


her voice is heard throughout the woods. 


[ “A troope of Faunes and Satyres, far away 
Within the wood, were dancing in a rownd, 


_ Whiles old Sylvanus slept in shady arber sownd. 


! “Who when they heard that piteous, strained voice, 
' In haste forsooke their rural merriment, 
' And ran towards the far rebownded noyse, 
'. To meet what wight so loudly did lament. 
Unto the place they come incontinent : 
Whom when the raging Sarazin espide, 
A rude, mishapen, monstrous rabblement, 
Whose like he never saw, he durst not byde ; 
‘But got his ready steed, and fast away gan ryde. ' 


“ Such fearefull fit assaid her trembling hart, 


Ne word to speake, ne’ joynt to move, she had : 
The salvage nation feele her secret smart, 


. [| ~And-read;her sorrow in her count’nance sad : 


| ‘Their. frowning forheads, with rough hornes pals 
And rustick horror, all asyde doe lay ; 
And, gently grenning, shew a semblance glad 
To, comfort her ;\ and) (feare to put away) 


Their backward-bent knees teach, her humbly to obay. 


The doubtfull damzell dare not yet committ 
Her single person to their barbarous truth ; 
But still twixt feare and hope amazed does sitt, 
Late learnd what harme to hasty truth ensu’th: 
_ They in compassion of her tender youth 
And wonder of her beautie soveraigne, 
Are wonpe with pitty and unwonted ruth; 
And, all prostraite upon the lowly playne, * 
Doe kisse her feete, and fawne on her with count’ 
; mance fayne. . 


\ ‘Pheir harts she guesseth by their hunible guise, 
: And yieldes her to extremitie of time: 


' 1 otemees. 


So from the ground she fearelesse doth arise, 

* And walketh forth without suspect of crime: 
They, all as glad as birdes of joyous pryme, 

' Thence lead her forth, about her dauncing round, 
Shouting, and singing all a shepheard’s ryme: 
And, with greene branches strowing all the ground, 

Do worship her as queene, with olive girlond cround. 


And all the way their merry pipes they sound, 
That all the woods with doubled eccho ring ; 
And with their horned feet doe weare the ground, 
Leaping like wanton kids in pleasant spring. 
So towards old Sylvanus her they bring; 
Who, with the noyse awaked, commeth out 
To meet the cause, his weak steps governing 
And aged limbs on eypresse stadle stout ; 

And with an yvie twyne his waste is girt about. 


The wood-born people fall before her flat, 
And worship her as goddesse of the wood ; 
And old Sylvanus self bethinkes not, what 
To think of wight.so fayre: but gazing stood 
In.doubt to deeme ‘her born of earthly brood. 


The wooddy nymphes, faire Hamadryades, 
* Her to behold doe thether runne apace; 
And all the troupe of light-foot Naiades 
Flocke all about to see her lovely face.” 
Book 1, canto 6. 


Spenser has a knight among his chivalry, who was 
the son ofa Satyr ‘by the wife of a country-gentle- 
man, one Therion (or Brute) ‘by name,—a severe 
insinuation on the part of the gentle poet ;— 


« A loose unruly swayne, 
Who had more joy to raunge the forest wide 
And chase the salvage beast with busie payne, ~ 
Than serve his ladie’s love.” 


Perhaps the poet ‘intended a ‘hint to the squires of 
his time. He tells us of another wife, who had a 
considerable acquaintance among the wood-gods. 
It ismot so easy to relate her story ; ‘but she would 
‘be a charming person by the time she was thirty, 
and make a delicate‘heart]eontent! His account of 
her is certainly intended as a lesson to old gentlemen. 


~“ Phe gentle lady, loose at random left, 
The greenwood long did walke, and wander wide 
At wilde adventure, like a forlorne wefte; 
Till on a daye the Satyres her espide 
Straying alone withouten groome or guide: 

’ Her up they took, and with them home her-ledd, 
With them as housewife-ever.to abide, 
To milk their goats, and make them cheese and 

bredd.” 


She forgets her old husband Malbeeco, who has just 
arrived at the spot where she lives,— 


«And eke Sir Paridell, all-were he deare, _ 

Who from her went to seek another Jott, 

And now by fortune»was arrived here. 

* . * . al * « 

Soon as the old man saw Sir Paridell, 
(who was the person that had taken his wife from him, ) 


He fainted, and was almost dead with feare ; 
Ne word he had to speake, his griefe to tell, 
But to him louted low, and greeted goodly well : 


And, after, asked him for Hellenore : 

" «T take no keepe of her,’ sayd’Paridell ; 
* She wonneth in the forest, there before.’ 
So forth he rode as his adventure fell.” 


ALT: see he aatepos, OF celtsocli tidings iis: “Tt was like changing 


bagpipes and “shrieking hubbubs;” the old man 

hides in a bush ; and after a while 
“The jolly Satyres full of fresh.delight ~ 

, ‘Came daneing forth, and with them nimbly Jedd 
Faire Hellenore, with girlonds all bespredd, 
Whom their May-lady they had newly medes z. 


~ ‘She, proud of that new honout“which they radd, 
And of their lovely fellowship full glade, 


5 Sates etiam cinema.” 
‘What a sunny picture is in this linet 


-searth., Elegance was another affair. 


« The silly man, that in the thiekett lay 

Saw all this goodly sport ; and grieved sore ; 

Yet durst he not against it do or say, 

But did his hart with bitter thoughts engore, 

To see th’ unkindness of his Hellenore. 

All day they daunced with great lustyhedd, ° 

And with their horned feet the greene grass wore ; 
The wiles their gotes upon the brouzes fedd, 

Till drouping Phoebus gan to hyde his golden hedd. 


_ Tho up they gan their merry pypes to trusse, 
And all their goodly heardes did gather rownde.” 


The old gentleman creeps to his wife’s bed’s-head at 
night, and eudeavours to persuade her to go away 
with him; but she is deaf to all he can say; soin 
the passion of his misery, and sapernatural strength 
of his very weakness, he runs away, “runs with him- 
self away,”—till, under the most appalling circum- 
stances, he undergoes.a transformation into Jealousy 
itself! a poetical flight, the daringness of which can 
only be equalled (and vindicated, as it is) by the 
mastery of its execution. See the passage ; which, 
through a half-allegory, is calculated to affect the 
feelings of the poetical reader, almost as much as 
Burley and his cavern in ‘ Old Mortality’ do readers 
in general. It is at the end of Canto xi, Book 3. 


Spenser has a story of ‘ Foolish god Faunus,’ 
whocomes on Diana when she is bathing; for which 
he is put into a deer-skin, and she and her nymphs 
hunt him through wood and dale. Fauns and 
Satyrs, it is to be observed, are represented as wise 
or foolish, according as the poet allegorizes the -ele- 
ments of a country life, and the reflections, or 
clownish impulses, of sequestered people. © Dhe 
Faun, in particular, who was. the more oracularof 
the two, might be: supposed either to speak from his 
own knowledge, or to be merely the channel of a 
higher one, and so to partake of that reverend cha- 
racter of fatuity, which is ascribed in some countries 
to idiots. The Satyr was more conscious and petu- 
lant: he waited more especially upon Bacchus; «was 
loud and saucy ; may easily be supposed to have-been 
noisiest and most abusive at the time of grapes; and 
it is to him, we think, and him alone (whatever 
learned distinctions have been made between ‘sdtyri 
and sature, or the fruit which he got together, and 
him who got them), that the origin of the word 
Satire is to be traced; that is to say, Satire was such 
free and abusive speech, as the vintagers pelted -peo- 
ple with, just as they might with the contents of :théir 
baskets. 


To make Satyr, Ubianatice, clever or clownish, or 
both, just as it suits the writer's purpose, is in good 
keeping. To make him revengeful for not having 
his will, is equally good, as Tasso has done in the 
‘Aminta.’ To make him old, and scorned by a 
young mistress, is warrantable, as Guarini has done 
in the ‘ Pastor Fido’; and even a touch of sentiment 
may not be refused him, if visited by a painful sense 
of the difference of his shape ; which is an imitation 
of the beautiful Polyphemic invention of Theoctitus, 
and was introduced into modern poetry by the preeur- 
‘sor of'those poets, the inventor of the Sylvan Drama, 
Beceari. But we cannot say so much for another 
great poet of ours, Fletcher, who, spoilt by his town 
breeding, and thinking he could not make out a case 
for chastity, and the admiration of it, but by carry- 
ing it to a pitch of the improbable, introduces into 
his «Faithful Shepherdess,’ a Satyr thorougtily 
divested of this nature, the most sentimental and Pla- 
ttonical of lovers, and absolute guardian of what he 
exists only to oppose. The clipping of hedges into 


warmth into cold, and taking the fertility out of the 
The rudest 
things natural contain a principle of that. ‘You 
may show even a Satyr in his graces, as you may a 
«goat in a graceful attitude, or the turns and blossoms 


.,gof athorn. But to make the shaggy and impetuous 


swood-god, with his veins full of ‘the sap of the vine, 
a polished and retiring lover, all for the metap) 
of the passion, and bowing /and backing himself\o 
-of doors like a “sweet Signior,” was ‘to ‘strike ° 
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fiery sun,” which the poet so finely speaks of, halt, 
and become a thing deliberate. Pan, at the sight, 
should have cut off his universal beard. Certainly; 
the Satyr ought to have clipped his coat, and with- 
drawn into the urbanities of a suit of clothes, He 
should haye “ walked gowned.” 

However, there is a ruddy and rough side of the 
apple still left; and with this we proceed to indulge 
ourselves, cutting away the rest. Fletcher is a true 
poet, and could not speak of woods and wood-gods, 
without finding means to give us a proper taste of 
them. His Satyr comes in well. 


“( ENTER A SATYR WITH A BASKET OF FRUIT. 


Sar. Thorough yon same bending plain,” 

. That flings his arms down to the main, 
And through these thick woods have I run, 
‘Whose bottom never kiss’d the sun_ 

Since the lusty spring began : 
All to please my master Pan 
Have I trotted without rest 

' To get him fruit: for at a feast 
He entertains, this coming night, 
His paramour, the Syrinx bright. 


Here be grapes, whose lusty blood 
Is the learned poet's good ; 
Sweeter yet did never crown 
| The head of Bacehus: nuts more brown 
Than the squirrel’s teeth, that crack them: 
_ Deign, ob fairest fair, to take them. 
For these, black-eyed Dryope’ 
F Hath oftentimes commanded me 
__. _, With my clasped knee to climb : 
See how well the lusty time 
: Hath deck’d their rising cheeks in red, 
Such as on your lips is spread. ~ 
’ Here be berries for a queen; 
Some be red, some be green, 


) (How much better than if he had said “ Some be 
red and some be green.” 


He is like a great boy, 


_ poking over the basket, and pointing out the finest 
_ things in_it with rustic fervour.) 


- 


‘These are of that luscious meat, 
The great god Pan himself doth eat : 
All these, and what the woods can yield, 
The hanging mountain or the field, 
P “I freely offer; andere long ~ 
' Will bring you more, more sweet and strong : 
Till when humbly leave I take, 
Lest the great Pan do awake, 
That sleeping lies in a deep glade, 
Under a broad beech’s shade, 
I must go, I must run, 
Swifter than the fiery sun.” 


‘In this passage, Mr Seward, in his edition of 
* Beaumont and Fletcher,’ has a note containing an 
extract from Theocritus, so happily rendered, that, 
as it suits our purpose, we will repeat'it. It is 
seldom that a writer not professedly a poet, and an 
eminent one too, has struck forth so masterly a bit of 
translation, The verb in the last line even surpasses 


the original. We will put the Greek first, both in 
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justice to it, and because (to own a whim of ours) 


the glimmering and thorny look of the Greek charac- 


“ters gives, in our eyes, something of a boskiness to 


‘one’s pages, A page of a Greek pastoral is the next 
“thing with us to a wood-side, or a landscape of 


"Gasper Poussin ;— 
a ee 


ist he is; and, stire’d in his t : 
ppish choler quivers on pete eae 


on oan 


might have defended his straying in the air, but it 
must have been upon very abstract and etherial 
grounds, foreign to the substantial part which he 
playsin this drama; and the fine allusion to. Orpheus’ 
lute is equally learned and ont of its place. How- 
ever, the whole passage is so beautiful, that we can~ 
not help repeating it. Our Platonical, friend is 
taking leave. of the lady :— 


“ Sar. Thou divinest, fairest, brightest, 
Thou most pow’rful maid, and whitest, 
Thou most virtuous and most blessed, 
Byes of stars, and golden tressed 
Like Apollo! tell me, sweetest, 
What new service now is meetest 
For the Satyr? Shall I stray 
In the middle air, and stay 
The sailing rack, or nimbly take 
Hold by the moon, and gently make 
Suit to the pale queen of night 
For a beam to give thee light ? 
Shall I dive into the sea, 
And bring thee coral, making way 
Through the rising waves, that fall 
In snowy fleeces? Dearest, shall 
I catch thee wanton fawns, or flies, 
Whose woven wings the summer dyes 
Of many colours? Get thee fruit? 
Or steal from heav'n old Orpheus’ lute!” «_ 


' What a relic! The lute of Orpheus ! and laid up 
in some corner of heayen! Doubtless in the thick of 
one of its grassiest nooks of asphodel; and the 
winds play upon it, of evenings, to the ear of 
Proserpine when she visits her mother,—giving her 
trembling memories to carry back to Eurydice. 


——__ 


THOUGHTS ON LANGUAGE. 
BY EGERTON WEBBE. | 
No III. 


Tre last chapter was chiefly occupied in consider- 
ing the question—whether a society of people, cut off 
from the rest of the world, is equal to the task of 
framing its own language; and. the course of reason- 
ing adopted tended to the affirmative. 

But a curious subject of inquiry may possibly 
suggest itself to the mind of the Reader in this place ; 
which it may be worth while to notice. It is a 
subject that has often haunted me; flitting before 
me like a ghost, when I have been. directing my 
view to some relative point ; constituting a sort of 
side-scene in many a dreamy speculation, but never 
before subjecting itself in a palpable shape;—like 
those objects that the eye takes in at either side of 
its principal mark.* . 

Is it possible that the might of human genius can 
have slumbered for five thousand five hundred years, 
throughout one of the principal portions of the 
globe? Can all this wilderness of events that makes 
up what we of the vetus orbis call “universal history,” 
all this procession of ages lost in the clouds—this 
infinite fantastic moving scene of fortunes, follies, 
virtues, vices, loves, hopes, miseries, and death—can 
it all have moved away and away into the grey ho- 
rizon of the past; and can there have existed all the 
while,—and yet no syllable of a hint escape from the 
lips of nature,—no gossip Naiad of the deep, breath- 
less with the news, whisper to her wondering sisters 
of the shore—Astertca? One can hardly think that 
the “conscious moon” could so long have traversed 
it familiarly—coming out of its arms every day into 
our presence—without confessing the secret in her 
face. Wonderful, mysterious, America! This is 
that land for which Noah had no fourth son—of 
which the spoilt conqueror of Darius, when he wept 
for worlds on the banks of the Hydaspes, little 
thought—which never entered into the calculations 
of Pliny, nor mixed in the dreams of Plato. The 
grand, the colossal America, with its stupendous 
scenery and boundless expanse, and its noble-minded 

* I fear, in the opinion af. some gentle Readers, this 
eagle of mine wi"-* #% dete be but aly in the tele 
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generous native tribes, that were cajoled, trampled 
on, put to death, for civilization’s sake; slaughtered 
and exterminated to make room for banking houses 
and joint stock companies; America, with its simple- 
hearted, honest, good-natured Peruvianswhose 
history makes the blood run cold in Christian Veins, 
and renders the name of Spaniard a sound detestable 
in the ears of humanity; America, land for gods 
and heroes—now ransacked from North to South 
by the greedy hands of Commerce—continent of 
clerks and counting-houses—fillhy Mammon’s peeu- 
liar kingdom ! 
If the continent of America (supposed now by 
geographers to be insular, I believe,) is coeval with 
the vetus orbis, and has been peopled from the same 
point of time, then they who believe in mankind's 
indefinite power of advancement per se, have certainly 
‘a difficult cause to support. Tt is therefore at the 
risk of being suspected of too unscrupulous a desire 
to bolster my argument, but in reality with’a sincere 
conviction, that I venture to state the following opin- 
don. — I do not believe that the continent of America 
is contemporary with the rest of the land; I believe 
that the “New World” is new in more senses than 
one. It seems to me that in her peculiarly wild and 
disordered aspect, America gives a sort of internal 
evidence of having left the bosom of the deep at no 
distant age. Her tremendous flood of rivers, with 
their jagged mouths cleft into a dozen pieces, as if by 
the impetuous recoil of waters after the first dis- 
charge, her towering heights and deep ravines, her 
lakes like seas, and thousand cataracts, all seem to 
bespeak a recent and violent birth. I know nothing 
of geology or chemistry, but I think those sciences 
would bear me out in asserting that there is a certain 
tendency throughout nature to equalization and 
amalgamation, the effect of which must be of course 
a diminution of marked features—a merging of the 
peculiar in the general. In chemistry, especially, I 
know, “ give and take” is a leading principle; no 
anti-free-trade man can prevent this species of politi- 
eal economy as it is practised by chemical bodies, 
which carry on an unceasing interchange of their 
parts and) qualities, mingling and communicating 
without end, and always hastening to a mass. So in 
the visible aspect of nature, I conceive the same prin- 
ciple is at work. Filla glass with cold water, and 
leave it alone for a month; at the end of that time, 
behold! it is half gone; who has drunk it ?—ask 
Anacreon. Dig @ furrow a foot deep; visit it a 
twelvemonth afterwards—it is now no more than 
half a foot in depth; go at the end of another 
twelvemonth—it is not to be found. Rear a sand- 
hill two feet high—imperceptibly it dwindles away, 
inch by inch, till you can no longer point out even 
the spot where it stood. What matters the scale, if 
the principle be true? Are not these so many moun- 
tains, lakes, and valleys in miniature? It does not 
seem too much then to assume, that these pheno- 
mena, subject of course to numerous conditional cir- 
cumstances, are fair indications, if not available cri- 
teria, of the age of different countries. Now, judged 
by this standard, must not America be looked upon 
as new in the world,—as a sort of infant Hercules, 
displaying its gigantic might in the cradle of child- 
hood? ‘There ‘are, no doubt, in parts of the Old 
World; individual specimens of features as extraordi- 
nary as those which America exhibits (some of the 
Himalaya mountains, for example, are said to exceed 
the Andes ‘in height) but where on the surface of the 
globe is to be found the same pervading magnifi- 
cence, the same universal scale of grandeur in all the 
proportions of physical nature? Where else shall 
we find, individually or collectively, such rivers as the 
St Lawrence, the Amazon, &c.—such lakes as Lake 
Erie, and Ontario,—or where else a chain of moun- 
tains, such as the Titans of old with all the Ossas on 
all the Pelions could not have matched, spanning half 
a hemisphere, and topped with eternal snow under an 
equatorial sun,—with their very base—even the cities 
at their feet (as in the case of Quito plains) towering 
above the level of the sea, equidistantly with the sum- 
mits of some of the most considerable mountains of 
Europe? If some few instances of a greater height 
*- ‘need not disturb our conclusions; which 
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hinge not so much upon a comparison of the existing 
appearances of different objects, as upon a comparison 
of the actual with the former appearance of the same 
object. The Dhwalegeri may exceed Chimborazo— 
but who can tell how much the Dhwalegeri may once 
have exceeded itself? Nay, the New World may be 
a wonderful world to us, but when the Old World 
was a New World, who can tell what may have been 
the glory of her strength—the beauty of her face? 
I think I hear her, with an indignant glance across 
the Atlantic— 


*¢ Si mihi que quondam fuerit, quaque improbus iste 
_ Exultat fidens, si nunc foret illa juventa,” &c. 


. 


™ It is generally received that the continent of 
Africa, with Arabia, and the adjacent parts of west- 
tern Asia, is the most ancient division of the ter- 
restrial globe. Now this exactly describes the circle 
within which all those dreadful solitudes, that seem 
to have no counterpart in nature elsewhere, are found. 
These deserts—these flat, low, continents of sand, 
with hardly a single liquid drop in all their limits, 
were once, I doubt not, the site of beautiful and lux- 
uriant countries, teeming with productions, watered 
with salubrious rivers, and broken into all the plea- 
sant variety of mountains, lakes, and valleys; rivers 
and lakes which millions of thirsty summer suns 
have sucked dry; mountains which time has ground 
to dust; valleys that have become the graves of the 
mountains. And this I suppose to be the course of 
nature and the destination of the world, and these 
are the visible steps by which we are approaching a 
time when, in a literal sense, “every valley shall be 
exalted and every mountain shall be made low.” So 
does the earth sensibly strip herself, and puts by her 
toys one by one, and prepares to return in original 
nakedness to the arms of old Chaos. 

Then that curious geographical fact respecting the 
Caspian Sea, The Caspian Sea, it is well known, is 
a perfect lake, having no communication with the 
Ocean on any side. But it seems it has been ascer- 
tained, by barometrical observation, that this lake lies 
now as much as three hundred and six feet below the 
ocean level.* How this is accounted for, I do not 
know. That it must once have been parallel with 
the sea (to wit, at the general deluge) can admit of 
no question. There seems no other way of account- 
ing for it, than to suppose that it has been gradually 
either evaporating, or subsiding away into the bosom 

-of the earth ;—and if we may reasonably suppose this, 
we may as reasonably suppose the same of all waters 
whatsoever, not distinguishing rivers from lakes, nor 
seas from rivers, otherwise than in the time and man- 
ner of their exhaustion. 

I need not carry these speculations further for the 
object in view. Perhaps I have carried them too far, 
and ought to apologise for launching so freely into a 
subject which I understand so slightly. If, however, 
there be any ray of truth in what I have thus hazard- 
ed, I could wish that some shrewd person, really 
qualified to handle such matters, would take up the 
question, and try how far it would be possible to pro- 
ceed in a theory grounded on geological facts relat- 
ing to the mutations of the earth. And let such per- 
son examine with a nice scrutiny all accounts in 
figures, respecting the heights, depths, distances and 
general relations of natural objects, that have come 
down to us in the works of the ancient geographers, 
and bring them into a close comparison with modern 
calculations, and see if he cannot bring to light some 
curious private charges against particular mountains, 
seas, &c., living or defunct. But if on the contrary I 
have deceived myself in this course of conjecture, I 
beg pardon of the better-informed ; and shall hope 
presently to arrive at true conclusions. It is so 
tempting, to be sure, to frame theories, when facts 
are not in the way to refute us—so easy to talk of 
Truth behind her back,—that one is apt to take too 
much delight perhaps in this sort of invention ; yet it 


may be observed, in a general way, that if the ab. 


*<« This fact,” says the only account which I have seen of 
this, “ is so singular, that it is necessary to give the author- 
ity on which the determination is founded. It is deduced 
from nine years’ observations with the barometer at Astra- 
can, by Mr Lecre, scheme ta of MTN OT 
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Sence of facts is felt as a relief by the visionary the- 
orist, it is no convenience to him whose conjectures 
may happen to be based in truth ; since, where there 
are no facts to be thrown into the scale, it only re- 
quires the greater ao of reasonableness to induce 
conviction. ' 


I have been led to dwell on this point, because I 
foresaw that if America was to be understood as being 
coeval with the vetus orbis, it would prove an almost 
insurmountable objection to an argument in favour 
of human sufficiency in the formation of language 
and the arts of civilized life. But entertaining the 
belief that I have endeavoured to support,—that 
America is a comparatively recent acquisition from 
the Ocean,—I consider that the condition of the na- 
tives at the discovery (and let it never be forgotten 
that the Peruvians were found in a state of society 
hardly to be called less than civilized) can afford no- 
thing in disproof but may afford much in corrobora- 
tion of these views. 


r : 


MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL DEFI- 
CIEBNCIES OF THE ARISTOCRACY: 
[Hap the worthy gentleman who wrote to us in de- 
precation of too familiar a use of the name of “ Tom- 
kins,” foreseen that it would have graced the title- 
page of a man of wit and observation, who has just 
given the public some curious intelligence respecting 
the upper circles, he would have waited in content- 
ment for that best possible assertion of its dignity. 
The following remarks are taken from a pamphlet 
just published, intitled ‘Thoughts upon the Ansto- 
ceracy of England, by Isaac Tomkins, Gent.’ Wedo 
not conceive ourselves to be trenching upon politics 
in extracting them. In fact, we have studiously omit- 
ted the political remarks that both precede and follow 
them; but we cannot omit passages in books every 
way interesting to us all,and to the purposes of know- 
ledge, merely because they more immediately concern 
a class who have the misfortune to be better known 
as influencers of politics, than dispensers and perfect- 
ers of the elegancies they possess. We quoted Mr 
Simpson’s remarks on the imperfections of their edu- 
eation, and we now quote this very curious and pun- 

gent testimony in evidence of his truth.] 

Tue picture we are about to contemplate is not 
pleasing; it is, however, like: it has many features 
peculiar to the past state of things; it has some 
which would remain, and be as revolting as they 
now are, even if all artificial distinctions of rank 
were swept away, as long as the accumulation of 
property is permitted—and with that no man of sense 
would wish to interfere. The progress of knowledge 
will be the best softener of those harsher features ; 
and when the basis of the present distinctions is 
gone, that remedy will prove effectual—not till 
then. 

The question is this. A substantial farmer or a 
reputable shopkeeper, intending to let two or three 
of his sons continue in his own business, has the spi- 
rit and the means to give one of them, who shows 
good abilities, a better education, that he may be a 
parson or a lawyer. The lad goes to Oxford, and he 
there meets the younger son of the squire or the no- 
bleman, about his own age.—Now which of the two 
finds it easiest to get on in the world? Which is 
soonest received into the company of men of in- 
fluence in the college? Which makes his way best 
to notice, wherever it is of importance to him that 
he should obtain notice? Which has, first at college, 
and afterwards in town, most favour bestowed on his 
efforts? Which rises the fastest and mounts the 
highest, supposing their abilities and understanding 
equal? Does it not require that the obscure man 
should be a first-rate genius to climb the heights of 
his career, be that civil or military, ecclesiastical or 
political? In England these questions can be an. 
wered in one only way.’ 
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stantial interest, and say a word of society merely 
The one of the two youths whom we are supposing 
to be started together in life, is born to admittance 
everywhere, and to the unsolicited enjoyment of the 
most refined society; the other may arrive at the 
same favour after he has made himself famous by 
his talents, or powerful by his suecess, when the 
silly creatures who preside over such intercourse 
would feel themselves neglected if he were not found 
among their attendants. As for the daughter of the 
tradesman or the yeoman, no fancy can help us to 
picture her in those haunts of fashion, be she as fair 
as Venus, aschaste as Diana, as wise as Minerva, 
unless she has been able to repair the ruined fortunes 
of some noble rake by the legacy of an uncle in the 
East Indies. For the brother, parliamentary elo- 
quence, (not learning or solid wisdom,) party devo- 
tion, or professional success, may cast a plank across 
the gulph which separates the circles of high and 
middling society. For the sister there is but one 
bridge, and it must be made of solid and massive 
gold. Passing across it, she will be admitted to the 
enjoyment of having her relations sneered at, and, if 
her ears are very acute, herself nicknamed among 
those whom she saves from want of bread; she will 
listen to the horrors of vulgar life, the atrocities of 
under-breeding, the hatefulness of honest industry, 
the misfortune of humble birth, until she dares not 
look about her or behind her, but is haunted by the 
recollection of her origin as if it had been a crime, 
and is brought to be more ashamed of her humble 
and virtuous family than if they had borne her in the 
hulks or bred her on the tread-mill. 


“ But surely,” the country or the city reader will 
exclaim, “there must be something extremely cap- 
tivating in this fine society, which makes it so much 
run after, and gives it so much sway, not only over 
the fashion, but even over the policy of the country !” 
For that it does exercise such influence we cannot 
deny. Statesmen pass much of their time in it; 
they discuss their measures of a ‘party nature before 
the empty women and the frivolous youths who 
compose it. They are not a little moved by the 
opinion which has dominion in these select circles; 
they are prevented from making useful appoint- 
ments of men unknown to these arbiters and arbi- 
tresses of fashion—and therefore despised by them— 
but who would be still more despised if they were 
known, because they are men of learning and sound 
sense. The same statesmen are also kept from 
taking an interest in many good works—as in hu- 
mane and philanthropic pursuits—and in supporting 
wise measures of improvement founded upon pro- 
found views of human nature and of man’s wants, 
by the same tone of ridicule with which, within these 
sacred precincts, all mention of such things is sure 
to be greeted. Lastly, as those circles are drawn 
round the very focus of all hatred and contempt for 
the people, they are the very hotbeds of Toryism’ 
and intolerance; nothing being more certain than 
that the- Women of Fashion’and all the young Aris? 
toerats (perhaps more or less of all parties) hate Re-’ 
form,—desire more or less openly to have a strong,’ 
arbitrary, Tory government, and would fain see the 
day dawn upon military power established on er 
ruins of the national representation. 


« What, then,” our honest yeoman’s son, our wor- 
thy tradesman’s daughter, may properly ask, “ what is 
it that gives the Aristocratic circles all this extra~ 
ordinary influence? and first of all, why is the ad. 
mission into Aristocratic society so very highly 
prized, that we of the middle classes are ready to 
leave father or mother, and brother and sister, and 
cleave unto them, if we can dnly, at the cost of such 
sacrifices, obtain admission within their pale?” 5 


First, it must be admitted that there is a ‘very 
great, a very real charm, in those circles of a, 
The elegance of manners which there prevails is 
perfect; the taste which reigns over all ‘is com- 
plete; the tone of conversation is highly le— 
infinitely below that? of France indeed—fbut still 
most fascinating. There is a lightness, a ‘ease, 
gaiety, which to those who have no importa’ 
in view, and who deem it the highest pri 


| greater enjoyment than to 
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existence, and the utmost effort of genius, to pass 
the hours agreeably, must be all that is most at- 
tractive. 

P After this ample admission, let us add, that who- 
ever, after passing an evening in this society, shall 
attempt to recollect the substance of the conversa- 
tion, will find himself engaged in a hopeless task. 
It would be easier to record the changes of colour 
in a pigeon’s neck, or the series of sounds made by 
an Jolian harp, or the forms and hues of an Aurora 
Borealis. All is pleasing; all pretty; all service- 
able in passing the time; but all unsubstantial. If 
man had nothing to do here below but to spend 
withcut pain or uneasiness the hours not devoted 
to sleep, certainly there would be no reason to com- 
plain of these coteries. But if he is accountable for 
his time, then surely he has no right to pass it thus. 
Compared with this, chess becomes a science; drafts 
and backgammon are highly respectable. Com- 
pared with this, dancing, which is exercise, and 
even games of romps are rational modes of passing 
the hours. Compared with this, it is worthy of a 
rational being to read the most frivolous romance 
that was ever penned, or gaze upon the poorest 
mime that ever strutted on the stage. 

* The want of sense and reason which prevails in 
these circles is wholly inconceivable. An _ igno- 
rance of all that the more refined of the middle, or 
even of the lower classes, well know, is accompanied 
by an insulting contempt for any one who does not 
know any of the silly and worthless trifles which 
form the staple of their only knowledge. An intire 
incapicity of reasoning is twin sister to a ready and 
flippant and authoritative denial of all that reason 
has taught others. An utter impossibility of under- 
standing what men of learning and experience have 


become familiar with, stalks hand in hand, insolent * 


and exulting, with a stupid denial of truths which 
are all but self-evident, and are of extreme import- 
ance. Every female member of this exquisite class 
is under the exclusive dominion of some waiting- 
maid, or silly young lover, or slandermongering 
newspaper; and if not under the sway of one paper, 
lives in bodily fear of two or three. Bribes, 
entreaties, threats, are by turns employed to dis- 
arm these tyrants; and however tormented the 
wretched victim may be, she is forced by some 
strange fatality, or propensity, to read what most 
tortures her. LAST 
= Indeed, the relations of this Aristocratic class with 
the press, form one of the features most illustrative 
of the Aristocratic character, replete as it is with all 
the caprice and waywardness, the unreasoning and 
ofien unfeeling propensities, the alternate fits of 
blindness to all danger, and alarm where all is safe ; 
in short, all that goes to the composition of a child, 
and a spoiled child. 

‘. OF the press, then, they live in habitual dread ; 
but it is a fear, which being altogether void of 
wisdom, produces good neither to its victims nor its 
objects. Frightened to death at any unfavourable 
allusion to themselves or their ways, they support 
with the most stoical indifference all attacks upon 
their professed principles, all opposition to the policy 
they fancy they approve. Furious to the pitch 
of Bethlehem or St Luke's, if they themselves be 
but touched or threatened, nothing can be more 
exemplary than the fortitude with which they sus- 
tain the rudest shocks that can be given to the 
reputation of their dearest and nearest connexions. 
Nay, they bear without flinching, with the patience 
of anchorites, and the courage of martyrs, (but that 
the pain is yicarious,) the most exquisite and long- 
continued tortures to which the feelings of their 
friends and can be subjected. This is “no 
below, very much below 
the truth. They tt. in the slander of that 
press, the terrors of which ily. haunt them, and 
nightly break their slumbers, 


that can’ be 
said against their friends. - - They know, to be sure, 
“ioe false ; but, judging by themselves,’ they 


site aware, believe little of it; for of late. 


is to them - 


of it gives pain. The public, they - 


years the press has taken pretty good care to ‘make 
its attacks very harmless in that respect; but then 
they feel that those friends who are the objects of the 
abuse are probably as sensitive as themselves. Thus, 
the class we are speaking of form in reality the slan- 
der-market of the day; and yet, with a miraculous 
inconsistency, they are in one everlasting chorus 
against “the license of the press,” which, but for 
them, would have no being; but for their follies, 
no object ; but for their malice, no support; but for 
their spiteful credulity, no dupes to work upon; 
but for their existence, no chance of continuing its 
own. They, indeed, turn upon their own instru- 
ments—make war upon the tools they work with— 
the very limbs they sustain and move! It is the 
rebellion of the members reversed; for here we 
have the overgrown belly attacking the limbs! Had 
the Aristocrats the power and the industry, they 
would indite their book ‘ A Good Name worthless,’ 
or ‘ The Crimes of the Press,’ but we should then 
expect to see ‘ Sermons on the Sixth Commandment, 
by a Receiver of Stolen Goods.’ 

That their encouragement is confined to the vilest 
portion of the press, has long ago been affirmed, 
and is not denied. The respectable journals are no 
favourite reading of theirs. The newspaper that 
fearlessly defends the right ; that refuses to pander 
for the headlong passions of the multitude, or cater 
for the vicious appetites of the selecter circles; that 
does its duty alike regardless of the hustings and the 


boudoir ; has little chance of lying on the satin-wood_ 


table, of being blotted with ungrammatical ill-spelt 
notes, half bad English, half worse French, or of 
being fondled by fingers that have just broken a 
gold-wax seal on a grass-green paper. But more 
especially will it be excluded, possibly extruded, from 
those sacred haunts of the Corinthian order, if it 
convey any solid instruction upon a useful or impor- 
tant subject, interesting to the species which the wri- 
ters adorn, and the patricians do their best to de- 
grade. Even wit the most refined finds no echo in 
such minds; and if it be used in illustrating an argu- 
ment or in pressing home the demonstration (which 
it often may be), the author is charged with treating 
a serious subject lightly, and of jesting where he 
should reason. Broad humour, descending to farce, 
is the utmost reach of their capacity; and that is of 
no value in their eyes unless it raises a laugh at a 
friend’s expense. Some who have lived at Court, 
and are capable of better things, say they carefully 
eschew all jests; for Princes take such things as a 
personal affront—as raising the joker to their own 
level, by calling on them to laugh with him. One 
kind of jest, indeed, never fails to find favour in those 
high latitudes—where the author is himself the sub- 
ject of the merriment. Buffoonery is a denizen in 
all courts, but most commonly indigenous; and, after 
the court’s example patrician society is fashioned. It 
is not in the true Aristocratic circles that anyone. will 
adventure the most harmless jest who would not pass 
for a jacobin or a free-thinker. He may make merry 
with the led-captain, or the humble companion, or 
possibly the chaplain (though that was rather in the 
olden time, before the French Revolution had taught 
the upper orders to pay the homage rendered by vice 
to virtue,* without acquiring piety or morals). Any 
other kind of wit rather indicates, if tolerated, that 
the adventurous individual has found his way thither 
from the lower latitudes of the liberal party. 

* Hypocrisy—thus described by a French writer, wit, 
and nobleman—indeed a duke ; for in France, where, even 
under the absolute monarchy, the claiais of letters and 
talents were always admitted, the nobility cultivated wit 
and learning, and were a race infinitely superior to our 
own, in proportion as literary men were admitted into their 
society on a footing of equality. 


—— 


_"“OLD TIMES AND NEW. © 


Read the supplement to ¢ Sully’s Memoirs.’ Sully, 
such is the total change of manners, appears to have 
kept up more state in private life, after his retire. 
ment, than a crowned head does at present in the 
plenitude of power. Yet I question whether Henry 
IV himself enjoyed half the personal accommodation 
and real luxury of a respectable London merchant of 
this day.—Diary of a Lover of Literature. . 


THE WEEE. 

PERSONAL PORTRAITS OF EMINENT MEN, 
WOLFF, THE GERMAN SCHOLAR. ' 
Wotrr was of middle stature ; his demeanour natural, 
yet dignified; his forehead broad and lofty, his eyes 
blue, deep set, and penetrating ; the mouth grace- 
fully formed ; but with a slightly sarcastic expression ; 
the general expression of his countenance was that of 
power, tempered with mildness. His gait and 
movements partook of the vivacity of his mind; his 
temper was quick and sensitive; he was easily 
offended, but as easily reconciled. He never brooded 
over vexations and disappointments, but expressed his 
feelings strongly, once for all, and forgot them. So 
open was his mind to the influence of the pathetic, 
that, like our Richard Bentley, he could not peruse 
a tender passage in his favourite poets without tears. 

. In his conversation there was a singular charm,— 
wisdom was so set off by wit, and profound learning 
poured forth with so little pedantry; anecdotes and 
characteristic sketches of the many eminent men, 
with whom his long literary career had brought him 
in contact, succeeded each other so amusingly, and 
with so little appearance of egotism, that it had equal 
attractions for the Jearned and unlearned. With 
none was Wolff a greater favourite in society than 
with the ladies, with whom he could intirely abandon 
the dictatorial and Johnsonian style into which, in 
argument with the other sex, he was not unfre-- 
quently betrayed. Of irony, he had a wonderful 
command, and when provoked by any appearance of 
pretension or affectation, he used it unsparingly. He 
had less of the intellectual gladiator about him, how- 
ever, than the Doctor; he did not throw down the 
gauntlet to all comers, though, when once embarked 
in debate, their conyersation had many features in 
commen. 

His household arrangements, with a great preten- 
sion to order, seem to have been confusion worse 
confounded. Knowing the peculiarity of his own 
habits and dispositions, he entertained a great dislike 
to “ clever servants ;” his object always was to secure 
some quiet, good-natured creature, who would be as 
much as possible an automaton in his hands, and 
live, move, and have his being exactly as the professor 
choose to direct. 

Wolff had the greatest aversion to being kept 
waiting, and had never, probably, kept a coachman 
waiting five minutes, in his life. He exacted the 
same punctuality from his unfortunate servant: in 
the morning he would give him a list of twenty mes- 
sages to be performed, for each of which a quarter of 
an hour, or half an hour was allowed, as the case 
might be; and if, as was occasionally unavoidable, 
his servant exceeded the time allowed, the professor 
would pour such a storm about his ears, that with all 
his liberality he had enough to do to retain a servant 
in his house. 

Of taste, either in matters of dress or ornament, 
he had not a vestige. He was fond of fine clothes, 
but never could contrive to dress decently; the fur- 
niture of his house was gaudy, but selected without 
the least regard to propriety, and huddled together 
as in an upholsterer’s ware-room. 

Like many other literary men, he was a most 
irregular correspondent ; letters from his correspond- 
ents would be occasionally left unanswered for 
years: his own, when he did write any, are generally 
distinguished by wit, and a careless felicity of ex- 
pression. 

As a teacher, we have already said, he was active 
and conscientious in the highest degree; and few 
seem to have so thoroughly possessed the art of con- 
ciliating affection united with respect. He had the 
satisfaction of witnessing in his lifetime the most 
gratifying results of these exertions, in the progress 
and high character of many who had derived their 
instruction from him, and drawn their inspiration 
from his example. “I enjoy,” he writes in a blank” 
leaf of his journal, on one of his last birth-days, “a 
good fortune, which falls to the Jot of few, that of 
seeing, while alive, the promise of a plentifal harvest 
from the seed I had sown with toil, and of calculat- 
ing, in some measure, at increase when = am no 
more" fucd so ¢ 7 
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ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 
 LXV.—A TALE OF OLD ITALIAN REVENGE. 
[Tuis is from our old friend ‘ Camerarius’ (see Nos. 
26—29) ; and is full of frightful truth. We behold 
the horrible human relies (taken for bats!) blacken- 
ing on the city gate. There are no such sights now 
in Italy, thanks to[the progress of knowledge and 
Christian feeling; and we shall not be too hasty to 
triumph over “Italian” stories of revenge, when we 
call to mind, that spectacles not very dissimilar (more 
horrible in one respect, because they had faces) were 
to be seen, not a great many years ago, over Temple 
Bar and one of the bridges. And even against 
stories of modern‘ Italian assassination may be set off 
too many appalling things in our daily newspapers. 
But then more‘of them"transpire now than they used 
to do, owing to those channels of publicity. We are 
all getting on, thank God, generally speaking, in know- 
ledge andj humanity, the whole civilized world,— 
ay, and the uncivilized ; and we should desire and love 
tofget on, all together,—nobody lording it or valuing 
aaa over” another. ¥ English, Italians, French, 
&c." will, we Verily ‘believe, before many years are 
past, be like all one great intelligent family, acknow- 
ledging the same guidance of public opinion, and in- 

terchanging all the blessings of advancement, ] 


Oxr day (says our honest and earnest old scholar) 
as I went from Rome with my companie, and past 
through the Marquisal of Ancona, wee were to 
go through a citie called Terni, seated in a yery 
pleasant and fruitfull valley, betweene the armes of a 
riuer called the Mar. As wee entered into the citie, 
wee saw ouer the gate a certaine tablet upon a high 
tower, to which were tied (as it seemed to vs at first), 
a great many Bats or Reere-mise. Wee thinking it 
a strange sight, and not knowing what it meant, 
being set vp in so eminent a. place, one of the citie 
whom we asked, ‘told us of a certaine thing that had 
hapned some years before. There were (quoth he) in 
this citie, two noble, rich, and mightie houses, which 
for a very long time carried on anirreconcileable hat- 
red the one against the other, in so much as the malice 
passed from the father to the son, as it were by in- 
heritance ; by occasion whereof many of both houses 
were ate and murdered, At last, the one house not 
able to stay the fire of their violent wrath, resolved to 
stand about murdering no more of the aduerse by 
surprise and treason, but to run upon them all at 
once, and not to leaue one bodie thereof aliue. They 
of this bloodie familie gathered together out of the 
countrie adioyning (vnder some other pretence) many 
of their seruants which met in the citie, whereof they 
ioyned them to their Bravos (which ‘are swaggerers, 
assassins, and hacksters, such as many Italians that 
haue quarrels, keep in pay, to employ them in the 
execution of their reuenges) and secretly armed them 
enioyning them to be always readie to do some nota- 
ble exploit whensoeuer they should be called upon. 
Soon after taking hold of occasion, they march about 
midnight with their people to the Gouernour’s house, 
who mistrusted nothing, seare of his person, being a 
man_of authoritie and power, and (leauing guards in 
the same house until they should haue executed their 
Purpose)” goe on silent towards the house of their 
enemies, and disposing their troops at euery street end, 
about ten of them goe on to the same house (the Gou- 
ernour being between them) as. if theyhad been the 
archers of his guard, whom they compelled to com- 
mand that speedy opening might be made him, as if 
he had some seruice of importance to dispatch within 
their house: and withal they held a poinyard at 
his throat, threatning to kill him, if they- said not 
that which they had put into his mouth, He 
amazed at the death which he saw present before 
his eyes, caused all the doors to be opened, a thing 
which they within made no refusall of, seeing the 
Gouernour there: which being done; those: ten 
call their, complices, not farre off, Put the Gouern- 
our into safe keeping,Jenter into; the house, and 


there most cruelly murder=man, woman, and child, 
nay, they spare not so much as the horses in the 
stable. That done, they make the Gouernour set 
open the city gates,"and so depart, and disperse 
themselves into diuers secret places, here and there, 
among their friends. The wisest of them fled to the 
next sea-ports, and got them away far off: but as 
for those that kept anything neere, they were so 
diligently searcht for, that they were found and 
drawn out of their holes by the justices, greatly 
mooved (as good cause there was) with such a hor- 
rible massacre: so these” wicked offenders were put 
to death with the most greiuous punishments, and 
after, their hands and their feet being cut off, were 
nailed to the tablet which you saw (quoth he) as ye 
entered the gate, on the top of the tower, set up for 
a show to terrifie the cruel, and to serue for a lesson 
to posteritie: the sun having broiled those limbs so” 
fastened and set up, maketh travellers to think (that 
know nothing of this horrible tragedie) that they be 
Reere-mise. Wee hauing heard this pitiful discourse, 
with detestation of such a furious and cruel desire of 
reuenge, kept on “our way." 


— 


CHARACTERS OF SHAEKSPHARH’S 
PLAYS. 
BY WILLIAM) HAZLIT?. 
NO. XILI.—ROMEO AND JULIET. 

‘Romeo ann Jutier’ is the only tragedy which 
Shakspeare has written intirely on a love-story. It 
is supposed to have been his first play, and it deserves 
to stand in that proud rank. ‘There is the buoyant 
spirit of youth in every line, in the rapturous intoxi- 
cation of hope, and in the bitterness of despair. It 
has been said of ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ by a great 
critic, that “whatever is most intoxicating in the 
odour of a southern spring, languishing in the song 
of the nightingale, or voluptuous in the first opening 
of the rose, is to be found in this poem.” The des- 
cription is true; and yet it does not answer to our 
idea of the play. For if it has the sweetness of the 
rose, it has its freshness too; if it has the languor of 
the nightingale’s song, it has also its giddy transport ; 
if it has the softness of a southern spring, it is as 
glowing and as bright. © There is nothing of a sickly 
and sentimental cast. Romeo and Juliet are in love, 
but they are not love-sick. Everything speaks the 
very soul of pleasure, the high and healthy pulse of 
the passions; the heart beats, the blood circulates 
and mantles throughout. Their courtship is not 
an insipid interchange of sentiments lip-deep, learnt 
at second-hand from poems and plays,—made up of 
beauties of the most shadowy kind, of “ fancies wan 
that hang the pensive head,” of evanescent smiles 
and sighs that breathe not, of delicacy that shrinks 
from the touch, and feebleness that scarce supports 
itself, an elaborate vacuity of thought, and an arti- 
ficial dearth of sense, spirit, truth and nature! _ It is 
the reverse of all this, It is Shakspeare all over, 
and Shakspeare when he was young, , 

We have heard it objected to ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ 
that it is founded on an idle passion between a boy 
and a girl, who have scarcely seen and ean have but 
little sympathy or rational esteem for one another, 
who have had no experience of the good or ills of 
life, and whose raptures or despair must be therefore 
equally groundless and fantastical. Whoever objects 
to the youth of the parties in this play as “too un- 
ripe and crude” to pluck the sweets of love, and 
wishes to see a first-love carried on into a good old 
age, and the passions taken at the rebound, when 
their force is spent, may find all this done in the 
‘ Stranger,’ and in other German plays, where they 
do things by contraries, and transpose nature to in- 
spire sentiment and create philosophy. Shakspeare 
proceeded in a more straight-forward, and, we 
think, effectual way. He did not endeavour to ex- 
tract beauty from wrinkles, or the wild throb of pas- 
sion from the last expiring sigh of indifference. He 
did not ‘gather grapes of thorns nor figs of thistles,” 
It was not his way, But he has given a picture of 
human life, such as it'is in the order of nature. He 


has founded the passion of the two loyers not on the 
pleasures they had experienced, but on all the plea~ 
sures they had not experienced. All that was to 
come of life was theirs. At that untried source of 
promised happiness they slaked their thirst, and the 
first eager draught made them drunk with love and: 
joy. They were in full possession of their senses 
and their affections. Their hopes were of air, their 
desires of fire. Youth is the season of love, because 
the heart is then first melted in tenderness from the 
touch of novelty, and kindled to rapture, for it 
knows no end of its enjoyments or its wishes. De~ 
sire has no limit but itself. Passion, the love and 
expectation of pleasure, is infinite, extravagant, inex 
haustible, till experience comes to kill and check it. 
Juliet exclaims on her first interview with Romeo— 


“ My bounty is as boundless as the sea, | 
My love as deep.” 


And why should it not? What was to hinder the 
thrilling tide of pleasure, which had just gushed 
from her heart, from flowing on without stint or 
measure, but experience which she was yet without? 
What was to abate the transport of the first sweet 
sense of pleasure, which her heart and her senses had 
just tasted, but indifference which she was yet a 
stranger to? What was there to check the ardour 
of hope, of faith, of constancy, just rising in her 
breast, but disappointment which she had not yet 
felt? As are the desires and the hopes of youthful 
passion, such is the keenness of its disappointments, 
and their baleful effect. Such is the transition in this 
play from the highest bliss to the lowest despair, 
from the nuptial couch to an untimely grave. ‘The 
only evil that even in apprehension befalls the two 
lovers is the loss of the greatest possible felicity; yet 
this loss is fatal to both, for they had rather part 
with life than bear the thought of surviving all that 
had made life dear to them. In all this, Shakspeare 
has but followed nature, which existed in his time, 
as well as now. The modern philosophy, which 
reduces the whole theory of the mind to habitual 
impressions, and leaves the natural impulses of pas- 
sion and imagination out of the account, had not 
then been discovered ; or if it had, would have been” 
little caleulated for the uses of poetry, 

It is the inadequacy of the same false system of 
philosophy to account for the strength of our earliest 
attachments, which has led Mr Wordsworth to 
indulge in the mystical visions of Platonism in his 
© Ode on the Progress of Life.’ He has very admir- 
ably described the vividness of our impressions in 
youth and childhood, and how “ they fade by degrees 
into the light of common day,” and he ascribes the 
change to the supposition of a pre-existent state, as 
if our early thoughts were nearer heaven, reflections 
of former trails of glory, shadows of our past being. 
This is idle. It isnot from the knowledge of the 
past that the first impressions of things derive their 
gloss and splendour, but from our ignorance of the 
future, which fills the yoid to.come with the warmth 
of our desires, with our gayest hopes, and brightest 
fancies, It is the obscurity spread before it that 
colours the prospect of life with hope, as it is the 
cloud which reflects the rainbow. There is no occa= 
sion to resort to any mystical union and transmission 
of feeling through different states of being to ac~ 
count for the romantic enthusiasm of youth; nor to 
plant the root of hope in the grave, nor to derive it 
from the skies. Its root is in the heart of man: it 
lifts its head above the stars. Desire and imagina+ 
tion are inmates of the human breast. The heaven 
“that lies about usin our infancy” is only a new 
world, of which we know nothing but what we wish 
it to be, and believe all that we wish. In youth and 
boyhood, the world we live in is the world of desire,» 
and’of fancy: it is experience that brings us down to 
the world of reality. What is it that in youth sheds 
adewy light round the evening star? That makes 
the daisy look so bright? That perfumes the bya- 


cinth? That embalms the first kiss of love?” Tt is 


the delight of novelty, and the seeing no end to 
pleasure that we fondly believe is still in store for v 
The heart revels in the luxury of its own tho 


ee 


and is unable to sustain the weight of hope and love 
that presses upon it,—The effects of the passion of 
love alone might have dissipated Mr Wordsworth’s 
theory, if he means anything more by it than an 
ingenious and poetical allegory. That at least is not 
a link in the chain let down from other worlds; ‘the 
purple light of love” is not a dim reflection of the 
smiles of celestial bliss. It does not appear till the 
middle of life, and then seems like “ another morn 
risen on mid-day.” In this respeet the soul comes 
into the world “in utter nakedness.” Love waits for 
the ripening of the youthful blood. The sense of 
pleasure precedes the love of pleasure, but with the 
sense of pleasure, as soon as it is felt, come throng- 
ing infinite desires and hopes of pleasure, and love is 
mature as soon as born, It withers and it dies 
almost as soon! * 

This play presents a beautiful coup-d'eil of the 
progress of human life. In thought it occupies 
years, and embraces the circle of the affections from 
childhood to old age. Juliet has become a great 
girl, a young woman since we firsc remember her a 
little thing in the idle prattle of the nurse. Lady 
Capulet was about her age when she became a 
mother, and old Capulet somewhat impatiently tells 
his younger visitors,— 

“ T've seen the day, 

That I have worn a visor, and could tell 
* A whispering tale in a fair lady’s ear, 

Such as would please ; 'tis gone,’tis gone, ’tis gone.” 


‘Thus one period of life makes way for the follow- 
ing, and one generation pushes another off the’stage. 
One of the most striking passages to show the 
intense feeling of youth in this play is Capulet’s invi- 
tation to Paris to visit his entertainment. 


* At my poor house, look to behold this night 


* Earth-treading stars that make dark heay'n lights 


“” Such comfort as do lusty young men feel 
“* ‘When well-apparel’d April on the heel 
Of limping winter treads, even such delight 
© Among fresh female-buds shall you this night 
: Inherit at my house.” 


The feelings of youth and of the spring” are here 
blended together like the breath of opening flowers 
» Images of vernal beauty appear to have floated be- 
‘fore the author's mind, in writing this poem, in pro- 
fasion. ‘Here is another of exquisite beauty, brought 
“inmore by accident than ‘by necessity. Montague 
odeclares of his son smit with a hopeless passion, 

which he will not reveal 


« But he, his own affection’s counsellor, 
Is to himself so secret and so close, 
So far from sounding and discovery, 
« As is the bud bit with an envious worm, 
_ Ere he can spread his sweet leaves to the air, 
! Or dedicate his beauty to the sun.” 


This casual description is as full of passionate 
_beanty as when Romeo dwells in frantic fondness on 
“the white wonder of his Juliet’s hand.” The 
Reader may, if he pleases, contrast the exquisite pas- 
toral simplicity of the above lines with the gorgeous 
description of Juliet when Romeo first sees her at 
-her father’s house, surrounded by company and arti- 
ficial splendour. wa 
— What Jady’s that which doth enrich the hand 
Of yonder knight ? 
O she doth teach the torches to burn bright ; 
~ ‘Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night, 
sa Like a rich jewel in an ZEthiop’s ear.” . 
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PORTRAITS FROM LIFE, BY GOETHE. 


Ler me pay due homage to several respectable 
individuals to whom I was under great obligations. 
I will begin with M. Oelenschlager, of the family 
of Frauenstein, a senator, and son-in-law to Dr 
Orth, whom I have already mentioned. This gen- 
tleman, in his grand costume of burgomaster, might 
have passed for one of the principal French pre- 
lates. Business and travel had made him a re- 
markable character. He showed some esteem for 
me, and willingly conversed with me on the sub- 
jects which interested him. Ifwas™privy to the 
composition of his explanation of the Golden Bull. 
He had the goodness to make me sensible of the 
object and importance of this celebrated document. 
I had so familiarized myself with the rude and 
‘troubled times which had provoked it, that I could 
not refrain from representing the character and facts 
with which my friend entertained me, by imitating 
the tone and gestures of these men of other times, 
as if we had had them before our eyes. This pan- 
tomime afforded him great amusement, and he was 
fond of making me repeat it, 

I had from infancy accustomed myself to the sin- 

gular habit of learning by heart the tables of eon- 
tents prefixed to the chapters and commencements 
of the books I read. I had adopted this method 
with the * Pentateuch,’ the ‘ Aneid,’ and the ‘ Me- 
tamorphoses.’ I continued it with the ‘ Golden 
Bull’; and my good friend Oelenschlager laughed 
heartily, when I unexpectedly called out ina very 
grave tone—“* Omne regnum in se divisum desola- 
bitur: nam principes ejus facti sunt socii furum !"— 
“Every kingdom divided against itself shall be 
brought to desolation; for the princes thereof are 
become the associates of robbers.” The worthy 
Qelenschlager, shaking his head, said, in a significant 
Mmanner—“ What sort of times, then, were those in 
which the emperor thundered such expressions in 
the ears of the princes of the empire in a solemn 
diet ?” 
* He saw little company, although his manners were 
highly agreeable, and be took great pleasure in 
lively conversation. He would now and then get 
us to perform a dramatic piece. This was consi- 
dered an useful exercise for youth. We played 
Schlegel’s ‘Canute,’ and afterwards yentured on 
* Britannicus,’ both to perfect ourselves in the French 
language and to practise declamation, I played 
Nero, and my sister Agrippina. We were applauded 
far beyond our deserts; but we thought we reeeived 
less praise than we merited. 


I used also to visit Mr Reineck, a gentleman of a 
very ancient noble family. He was'a thin man, of 
a ‘brown complexion ; of ithe most upright charac- 
ter, and firm to a degree that often amounted to 
obstinacy. Never did I see him laugh. He had 
suffered a severe affliction, his daughter having 
eloped with a friend of the family. He commenced 
a proseention against his son-in-law, which he con- 
tinued with great animosity ; but the tardy formali- 
ties of the tribunals affording him no hopes of a 
speedy vengeance, or one agreeable to his wishes, he 
attacked. his son-in-law personally, which measure 
produced action after action. From that time he 
kept himself shut up in his house and garden. He 
inhabited a spacious but dismal ground-floor, which 
for many years had neither been painted nor, per- 
haps, cleaned. He seemed to place some confidence 
in me, and recommended his youngest son tomy 
attention. His oldest friends, who knew how to 
aceommodate themselves to his situation, his agents, 
and his counsellor, often dined with him. He never 
failed to invite me to these entertainments. The 
dinners were good; the wine still better; but a 
dilapidated stove, which emitted smoke on every side 
through its crevices, annoyed the guests excessively. 
One of Mr Reineck’s ‘best friends ventured one day 
to mention it to him, asking him how-he ¢ould en- 
dure so great an inconvenience all the ‘winter. 
Would to God,” replied he, “that that were the 


_reatest inconvenience that_I have to put up with.” 
Tewhe done hefere he Gelelkdienmntveiiedl mohindipcies 


his daughter and grandson. His son-in-law never 
durst appear before him. 

My company had a favourable effect on this worthy 

and unfortunate man. When in conversation he 
imparted to me his information respecting the world 
and political affairs, he seemed to forget his troubles. 
The few friends who used to meet at his house em- 
ployed me when they wished to divert his mind from 
his'sorrows, We prevailed on him to take a walk 
with us occasionally. He seemed to take pleasure 
in viewing once more the fields which he had not 
entered for many years, He talked to us about the 
old proprietors of them, his neighbours, related their 
histories, and described, their characters. His judg- 
ments were always severe, but there was much wit 
and pleasantry in his narratives. We made some 
attempts to induce him to return to the society of 
men, but were always unsuccessful ‘ 

Another person, nearly of the same age, whom) I 
often saw at this period, was a Mr Malapart, a 
wealthy man, who possessed a very handsome house 
in the horse market, and derived a good revenue 
from his salt-works. He also lived in seclusion, 
passing the summer at his garden, near the Bocken- 
heim gate, where he cultivated very fine tulips. 

Mr Reineck was also an amateur. Flowers were 
now in season. We formed a plan for bringing 
them together, and, after haying gradually paved the 
way for the interview, we one day took Mr Reineck 
to Mr Malapart’s garden. ‘Fhe two old gentlemen 
bowed to each other, and the company walked up 
and down, between the beds of tulips, with true 
diplomatic gravity. The flowers were really superb : 
their various forms and colours, the superiority of 
some to others, and the rarity of several sorts, fur- 
nished matter for the conversation, which took avery 
friendly turn. This gave us the more pleasure, as 

we percéiyed, in an adjacent harbour, several flag- 
gons of old Rhenish wine set out on a table. Un- 
fortunately, Mr Reineck observed a very fine tulip, 
the head of which hung down a little; he took hold 
of the stalk very carefully and raised the flower, in 
order to examine it more minutely. But, gently as 
he touched it, the owner was displeared. Mr Mala- 
Part, politely, but with a determined air, andas if con- 
gratulating himself on his habitual reserve, reminded 
him of oculis, non manibus. (‘“ Eyes, not hands."’) 
Reineck had already let go the flower. At.these 
words the colour came into his :cheeks, and jhe 
replied, in his usual dry, graye, tone, that ama- 
teurs and connoisseurs might freely examine any 
flower, with proper precautions, and upon this he again 
took hold of the flower. The mutual friends were 
embarrassed. They. started several subjects of con- 
versation, but unsuccessfully, The two old gentle- 
men appeared to be struck mute, We dreaded 
every moment that Reineck would touch the flowers 
again. To prevent his\doing so, wejtook them eagh 
apart, and soon jput an end to the wisit, thus turning 
our baeks.on the well-furnished table which we ,had 
viewed with longing eyes, but had not been able.to 
approach, 

The ‘privy ‘councillor, Huisgen, was anotliér Sof 
‘the friends I-used to visit. ‘He was not'a Frankfért 
man, and he professed ‘the reformed religion ; two 
obstacles which hindered him from holding any pub- 
lic employment, and even from exercising thé"futic- 
tions of an advocate. He, ‘nevertheless, practised 
under the signature of another person, at Frankfort, 
and in the courts of the empire ; his reputation 4s ‘an 
excellent lawyer procured ‘him many cliénts. “He 
was then sixty years of age. TIused to go to his 
house 'to take lessons in writing with ‘his son. “Mr 
Huisgen had a very long face, although he Wa’ Hot 

thin. Disfigured bythe small-pox and the 1dé8'of 
an eye, he appeared frightful at the first glanée. 
His bald head'was surmounted ‘by a White cap, tied 
at the top with a riband ; ‘he always Wore very hand- 
‘some damask or ‘calainanco “robés de chambre. Fe 
‘inhabited a small apartment on'thé ground foddr, the 
meatness of which was as perfect as the Setehity of 
his temper. It wasa treat to see the perfect order 
of. bis papers, his books, and his geographical maps. 
Sot im wale lie ‘hefiire T Hiscoveread @hat Ka edad be 
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variance, not only with the world, but with heaven 
also. His favourite book was Agrippa’s work, ‘ De 
Vanitate Scientiarum.’ He advised me to read it. 
This book unsettled my ideas for some time. In 
the peaceful happiness of youth, I was inclined to a 
kind of optimism. I had reconciled myself to hea- 
ven, or rather to the divinity. The experience I had 
already gained had taught me that good and evil are 
often balanced. I had seen that it was possible to 
avoid misfortune, and escape the greatest danger. 
T looked with indulgence on the actions and pas- 
sions of men; and what my aged Mentor observed 
with disapprobation, often appeared to me to merit 
the highest encothiums. One day, when I had 
launched forth in praise of the divine perfections, he 
bent the brow of the eye he had lost, gave me a 
piercing look with the other, and said, in a nasal 
tone, “ Do you know that I see defects even in the 
Deity.” TI never met any person at his residence, 
and, during ten years, Ido not think I ever saw 
him go out but once. 

= My conversations with these remarkable men were 
not fruitless. Each of them influenced me accord- 
ing to his peculiar manners. I listened to them 
with more attention than is commonly paid by chil- 
dren. Each of them endeavoured to bend me to his 
views, as a dear son, and to revive his own moral 
physiognomyin me. Oclenschlager wanted to make 
a courtier of me; Reineck, a diplomatist; both, and 
the latter particularly, endeavoured to persuade me 
from poetry and my passion for writing. Huisgen 
endeavoured to convert me into a misanthrope, like 
himself, and at the same time persuading me to en- 
deavour to become an able lawyer. According to 
him, jurisprudence was a science which it was neces- 
sary to acquire, in order to be able to make use of 
the laws as a protection against the injustice of 
mankind, and in defence of the oppressed.— Life of 
Goethe. 


— 


FINE ARTS. 
“British Institution. 
[Concluding Notic~.} 
Oxz of the most striking pictures in the rooms 
is by an artist whose name, (J. R. Herbert,) is new 
to us, and therefore we suppose him to be young; 
‘we mean, ‘ The appointed hour, a subject from a Vene- 
tian MS.’ (418). A young girl, summoned by her 
lover’s lute, is descending the steps of a palace ; at their 
foot is the young man, finely formed, gaily dressed, 
just now so gallant and so living, now thrown down, 
emptied of his ruddy life by an assassin, who is mak- 
ing off in the distance. The happy, affectionate face 
of the girl, (which, by the way, is an English one) 
who has known no doubt of happiness, is in awful 
contrast to the early coming experience of our most 
dreaded evil in its most dreaded shape. Callcott 
deals much in figures this time; his ‘ Girl 
dressed fur the Vintage’ is very pretty ; ‘ Falstaff’ is 
excellent; but the best is ‘Dutch Peasants coming 
to meet the return of the Fishing Boats.’ The 
grey horse, hut for a degree of colduess in the 
colour, might be taken for one of Cuyp’s; there is 
the same appearance of life, the same placidity and 
mildness as in the animals of the Dutch artist. The 
effect of the shadows of clouds fleeting over the low 
land in the back-ground is very true to nature, and 
gives a motion and vitality to the elements in the 
picture, such as landscapes are too apt to be deficient 
in. ‘ Robinson Crusoe instructing his man Friday’ 
(371), by A. Fraser, is very elaborately studied, and 
painted with considerable skill and power. The still 
life is unexceptionable; the bird (macaw, vice a 
parrot), is a fine piece of colour. Friday is well 
‘drawn ; but looks too much like a set model; this, 


in fact, is the general fault of the picture; too obvi- 


ous an appearance of studied effect, and laboured 
design. Crusoe’s face is a blank in the picture, 
Defoe has left us no portrait of his friend Robinson; 
but the patient, brave, enterprising, energetic lord of 
the solitary island must have had some outward sign 
of the enthusiasm and_ hopeful gouragy, within him, 


6 cuqua % oun. | at.ineugin...of mental and .bo- bes. “eal besides, 


Lance has some fruit, and much of it as wonderful in 
erisp and glowing beauty as ever;. but the back- 
ground to ene of the pictures is a grievous 
drawback upon the beauty of the rest. Mr 
Lance paints fruit so well, that we should 
be content to relinquish figures, which he cannot 
paint at all. ‘The attempt at imitating a reflected 
ray of light. in the silver cup, we cannot but think a 
failure; though in a more front light it might show 
better. Mr M’Clise’s picture of ‘ Salvator Rosa and 
his Patron’ (138) is richly coloured, and carefully 
studied; the old patron is excellent; but we cannot 
fancy Salvator to have been quite so sleek a dandy : 
affected we can imagine him to have been in his dress, 
but after a more romantic and picturesque fashion, 
with more gravity, and a frown as well as a smile in 
his face. ‘Trouville Fishing-smack entering the 
Port of Havre de Grace,’ (490) Edward Cooke, is a 
capital bit of nautical life; very pleasantly coloured, 
as real as a Dutch picture, and as crisp and fresh as 
the sea breeze ; the sea water is curling, heaving. and 
hissing, in every part ; clear and ever restless. Hil- 
ton’s ‘ Editha and the Monks searching for the body 
of Harold’ (473) we do not reckon among his best 
performances. The drawing is learned, and the 
grouping good; the heads of the monks are solid 
and finely painted ; but Editha is strangely coloured, 
and appears rather repelled by the physical horror, 
than drawn to her friend’s relics by affection, which 
is stronger than all things. The drawing is very 
skilful and bold; we particularly admire the fore- 
shortening of Harold's figure, and the fall of the flesh 
below the breast-bone and margin of the ribs. 


Gallery of Portraits. Part XXXV. 


Locxe’s anxious face is the first that meets us. It is 
very excellently engraved, by Posselwhite. Selden 
is next, grave and judicious; but with less power 
about the eyes than we should expect. The very 
benign and pleasant face of Ambroise Paré, the father 
of French surgery, concludes the series. The ex- 
pression is one proper to a medical man,—staid, 
therefore imparting confidence, good-humoured and 
cheerful, therefore diffusing hope and comfort in the 


sick room. 
— 


TABLE TALE. 

— We are sorry to see by the newspapers, that Mr 
Rogers has been rohbed of plate by his footman, to 
the amount of two thousand pounds. But what a 
beautiful calamity for a poet! to be able to lose two 
thousand pounds! 

TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD. 

Truth, it is said, ought not to be spoken at all times. 
But there is a dangerous ambiguity in the aphorism, 
and hence it is often employed to a pernicious pur- 
pose. _ It has two senses, one a bad, the other a good 
one. “ Falsehood ought sometimes to be spoken,”— 
this is the bad and perilous sense. Cases there are 
in which truth ought not to be spoken. What, then, 
ought to be spoken? Falsehood? No! nothing at 
all. That is the good sense. And this is the sense 
in which only it should be employed as an aphorism 
by the moralist.—Bentham's Deontology. 

MR BOWLES AND HIS NEW WORK. 

We are glad to see that the Rev. William Lisle 
Bowles is about to favour the lovers of antiquity with 
«Annals of Lacock Abbey in the county of Wilts, 
including Memorials of its foundress, Ela, Countess 
of Salisbury, and the Earls of the Houses of Salis- 
bury and Longespé.’ Antiquarianism is welcome to 
us from almost any hand; but when a poet touches 
the old walls, he dresses them with double grace, as 
time does with moss. If we are not mistaken, it was 
a clergyman who wrote the novel of ‘ Longsword, 
Earl of Salisbury ;’ but we forget who ;—a man we 
believe, of some note. We suppose Mr Bowles will 
tellus about him in his book. We happen, by an 
unfortunate and singular chance, to be less aequaint- 
ed with Mr Bowles’s writings than those of almost 
any other living poet; and fear we may have done 
him, as well as others, an injustice of omission on 
some oevasions. But he, who tap bron praised by 

Colespemegei dispense nens) ion. 


a “CONVERSATION SHARP.” ‘ : 

The gentleman known among his friends by this 
honourable title, owing to his colloquial powers, and 
whose name has become familiar with our Readers in 
consequence of our extracts from his terse and in- 
structive Essays, lately published, has just died at an 
inn in the country, apparently while on a journey, 
but not without friends about him whom he yalued. 
A happy death, and at a good age; for Mr Sharp 
must have been old. 

SALUTARY EARLY OCCUPATION, 

My father had early accustomed me to act as his 
factotum. He particularlyemployed me in quick- 
ening the diligence of the artists or workmen he em- 
ployed. He paid well, and required everything to 
be finished and delivered on the day fixed. This sue 
perintendence gave me an opportunity of getting some: 
knowledge of most arts and trades ; it likewise afford. 
ed me the means of gratifying my innate propensity 
to identify myself with the feelings and notions of 
others; and to interest myself in everything that 
constitutes a mode of existence. I derived many 
agreeable hours from this kind of study, learning to 
judge of every condition of life, and to estimate the 
pleasures and pains, the difficulties and enj yments 
which each of them presented.— Goethe's Iie, ane 


PICTURES IN SCHOOLS. ; ; 

We should early accustom the child to beauty. 
The Scuola di San Rocco, at Venice, possesses one 
of the best of Tintoretto’s pictures. 1 would, though 
it is a vain wish, that the walls of the dining-hall 
could be adorned with the finest pictures of the 
greatest masters, consecrated to great men ; and those _ 
of the school-room with others, or subjectsconnected  —_ 
with science and the arts, as the * School of Athens* 
by Raphael, &c. Fine paintings are but a portion of 4 
the furniture of a rich man’s house j—here they — 
would form a part of the child’s education, and no 
small one. With models of a high beauty before — - 
them, our children would soon outgrow that love 
glaring ornament and tinsel magnificence nati q 
their age, and which we carry with us to our graves. ‘. 
They would acquire pure and simple tastes, and the 
oftener you presented to their view, and drew 
attention to, all that is grand in nature and in art, the 
more deeply would you impress their souls with the — 
sense of beauty, which, growing with their other 
powers, would at length become a living and creative 
principle within them, and would find itself in, and 
diffuse itself over, their whole being. — Oudline ofa 
System of National Education. [The wish, perhaps, 
is “vain,” for the “finest pictures of the greatest z 
masters;” but a good copy, even of a single one, 
would be a god-send ; only it would Tequire an in= 
structor with taste enough himself to explai , and ime 
press it. And herein lies the chief difficulty ; Sod 
even engravings might furnish the rest. School- 
masters thus capable, are no doubt to be found 3; and 
others, who might acquire the capability; but a crop 
of good schoolmasters is the first great deside: 

(as Mr Simpson has shcwn) towards producing the — 
harvest of good generations. These however will be 


found, as the taste for rural beauty is diffused, and 
creates a demand. ] 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue extracts from the notice of Mr Lamb are une 
avuidably postponed to next week. | 
If the writer of + Hints for Table Talk’ will have _ 
the goodness to send tothe Publisher's, he will finda _ 
letter for him. : 


We are obliged to J. S., and will pay due attene 


tion to oe ne 

The q respecting Milton’s ‘ Latin and 
Italian Poems,’ which is asked us by C. D. shall be 
noticed more fully by and by. Meantime he is ine 
formed, that translations of them, by Cowper, are 
to be found in the edition published by Hayley, and 
styled by him ‘ Cowper's Milton.’ a 

D. G. has obliged us. Also, A. Z—‘ Charles — 
the Eleventh’s Vision,’ in our next. a 
Anotgscens will be considered, and L, W. W.* 
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‘MR LANDOR’S ODE TO A FRIEND. 
ITALY AND FIESOLE.—LATIN VERSION OF A SONG 
! | BY WITHERS.—LATIN EPIGRAM BY MR WEBBE. 
_ Aw accident, much against our will, prevents us, 
after all, from doing little more than barely intro- 
“ducing the new and improved edition of Mr Landor’s 
ode, and one or two other favours of classical Corres- 
‘pondents. We thought to have had a chat with the 
‘Reader upon Italy, and the “ pastoral oat,” and Greek 
‘and Latin anthologies, but many things, alas! fall 
out between editorial cups and lips, as well as others ; 
and we must not complain, seeing that not only the 
love of poetry, but love itself, has its interruptions in 
: ‘this life. Let us be grateful that the love exists. 4 


P « Ere I could 
x . Give him that parting kiss which I had set 
.. = Betwixt too charming words, comes in my father,} 
“ And, like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 
+. Shakes all our buds from blowing.” 


, “What an exquisite passage ! What force and sweetness ! 
“And by the by, what were those “too charming 
words,” between which the kiss was to be set ?—a 
= subject for guessing,—and a trial for the re- 
ents of our Readers. For our parts, we have 
our ‘opinion; but shall not tell it, for fear of spoiling 
jecture. 
Mr Landor's rifaccimento of his ode (re-modelling 
 —there wants a word in English for this process) is 
8s much superior to the former one in strength and 
hness (contrary to the usual fate of such “ im- 
, brian” as it is greater in quantity. He has 
taken a picture, already good, and made it still better, 
- enriching it with every passage of his brush. The 
"critical Reader, who possesses the original copy (see 
‘Lownon Journat, No. 36; page 282) will be inter- 
ested in comparing the two, Mr Landor has the 
_ good fortune to live in a spot worthy of a scholar and 
poet, amidst the Fiesolan hills of Milton, Dante, 
 oermee Michael Angelo, and Macchiavelli,—with 
» little river Affrico at his feet (the subject of one 
 Boceaccio’s poems), and immortal memories all 
ound him. The brilliant company of the Decame- 
"ron retired there to relate their stories; and_ there, 
at “Maiano, e echoes the humbler but pleasant voice of 
La Tancia (the pastoral comedy of Michael Angelo 
‘the younger, nephew of the great artist), and Redi’s 
Bacchus has left traces of his purple fingers. — 


wea Fiesole“viva ; e seco"viva il nome 

___ Del buon Salviati, ed il suo bel Maiano.” 
‘aie: Bacco 1x Toscana. 
toed’ Long live Fiesole, green old name! 

And with it, long life to thy“winy fame, 

buf Sows ly Maiano, lord of dells, 

fe my gentle Salvyiati dwells.” 


pgpedtla ls the remains of an ancient temple at Fie- 
sole; and the wine of Maiano (the select wine, such as 
ovat of, kept forthe lord of the vint- 
the best we ever sirenk, 


Fel 


We translated 


mentioning this); and there we 
d with ‘Mr Landor himself, he carrying 
ms, like a proper nature-loving poet, 
who had got tired, and turning on 
eh always brightens at the sight. of 


rs 7s > aoe ox 


whom he loves with all the zeal of a father and the 
hilarity of a playmate.) He has done us the honour 
of bringing us into his new ode, and wishing we 
were at Maiano again. Would to God we were,— 
for the season—and corresponding with the 
Readers of the Loxnon Journat. We would write 
them such letters (inspired by the wine and the 
company), as should make them all rise up in a 
body, and say “ Let us go and join them.” Bur— 
What a word is this bu¢ in human life—and how it 
butteth our proceedings, and will not let them move on. 
We have invitations to Norfolk, invitations to York- 
shire (thanks to W. W. and his hearty memory); 
invitations to Northumberland from one of the 
men we love best in the world(A. D.), and here we 
have an invitation to Italy from the author of Fiesolan 
idyls and the ‘Examination of Shakspeare,’ and 
not one of them can we accept. However, there 
are buts to oppose sorrow with, as well as joy; some 
of these invitations we shall certainly realize, if we 
live, and the Reader, we hope, shall hear the result ; 
for, like our friends the Gipsies, we always travel in 
in a body of some sort, personal or ideal. Mean- 
while we must live in odes and books, and help to 
brighten “grim London,”—where no Reader or 
Writer of the Lonnox Journat (be it known to Mr 
Landor) growleth, but, on the contrary, maketh the 
best of things, and seeth Landorian visions of Pan 
and the Nymphs, and ‘ Examinations of Shaks- 
peare.’ Item, let us intimate to him, in (we hope) 
the complimentary candour of our gratitude, that 
the “Scotch Critics” alluded to in his ode, have 
matured the sourness of their young criticism into 
sweetness, like other wise men, and have no quarrel 
now with the illustrious Muse of the Lakes. Whata 
beautiful line, by the way, is that concludiug one 
of Mr Landor’s fifth stanza— 
“ Serene creators of immortal things.” 

We seem to behold them sitting in the air of 
immortality, contemplating their works,—or “re- 
volving their orbed thoughts,” as the writer of 
* Arthur Coningsby ’ finely phrases it. 

Mr Landor’s ode is followed by an elegant Latin 
version of George Wither’s good old song, with 
which a valued Correspondent has favoured us, and 
which Mr Landor himself will not be sorry to read. 
And after this comes a Latin epigram from the ac- 
complished pen of our friend Egerton Webbe, of 
which some of our scholarly Readers will perhaps 
favour their less fortunate brethren of taste with a 
translation. We give it untranslated, purposely for 
their amusement to that end. 

“TO JOSEPH ABLETT, ESQRE. OF LUANBEDR HALL, 
DENBIGHSHIRE. 
Ie 
Lord of the Celtick dells, 
Where Clewyd listens as his minstrel tells 
Of Arthur, or Pendragon, or perchance 
The plumes of flashy France, 
Or, in dark region far across the main, 
Far as Grenada in the world of Spain, 
I 
Warriors untold to Saxon ear, 
Until their steel-clad spirits re-appear ;— 
How happy were the hours that held 
_ hy friend (long absent from his native home), 


eminds us that next week we must scensnsoascthy seenes with thee areude a field 


mL. : 
What hath Ambition’s feverish grasp, what hath ] 
Inconstant Fortune, panting Hope; 
What Genius, that should cope 
With the heart-whispers in that path 
Winding so idly, where the idler stream 
Flings at the white-hair’d poplars gleam for gleam? 


Iv. 
Ablett, of all the days’ 
My sixty summers ever knew, 
Pleasant as there have been no few, 
Memory not one surveys 
Like those we spent together. Wisely spent 
Are they alone, that leave the soul content. 


. 


ve 
Together we have visited the men, 

Whose Scottish critics vainly we'd have drown’d; 
Ah, shall we ever clasp the hand again 

That gave the British harp its truest sound? ! 
Live Derwent’s guest, and thou by Grasmere 

springs ! 

Serene creators of immortal things. 


vi. 
And live, too, thou for happier days, 
Whom Dryden’s force and Spenser's fays 
Have heart and soul possest: 
Growl in grim London, he who will; 
Revisit thou Maiano’s hill, 
And swell with pride his sunburnt breast. 


Vil. 
Old Redi in his easy chair, 
With varied chant awaits thee here, 
And here are voices in the grove, 
Aside my house, that make me think 
Bacchus is coming down to drink 
To Ariadne’s love. 


Vill. 


But whither am I borne away , 
From thee, to whom began my lay ? 
Courage ! I am not yet quite lost ; 
I stept aside to greet my friends ; 
Believe me, soon the greeting ends, 
I know but three or four at most, _ 


¢ Ix. 
Deem not that time hath borne too hard 
Upon the fortunes of thy bard, 
Leaving me only three or four + 
’Tis my old number ;: dost thou start 
At such a tale? in what man’s heart 
Is there fireside for more? 


x. 
I never courted friends or Fame ; 
She pouted at me long, at last she came, 
And threw her arms around my neck and said, 
“ Take what hath been for years delay’d, 
And fear not that the leaves will fall 
One hour the earlier from thy coronal.” 


’ , XE 
snitiee? thou knowest with what evurviast 
_ TL waved away ‘the offerd pape 
Among the clambering, clattering, seed great, 
~The rulers of our Jand ; _ 
_ Nor erowds, nor kings can Tift w me Uy 


2H 
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XU. 

Thou knowest how, and why, are dear to me 
My citron groves of Fiesole ; 

My chirping Affrico ; my beechwood nook ; 

My Naiads, with feet only in the brook, 

Which runs away and giggles in their faces ; 


~ Yet there they sit, nor sigh for other places. 


xu. 
*Tis not Pelasgian wall,’ 
By him made sacred whom alone 
»Twere not profane to call 
The bard divine, nor (thrown ~ 
Far under me), Valdarno, nor the crest 


__ Of Vallombrosa in the crimson east. 


xiv. 
Here can I rest or roam at will; 
Few trouble me, few wish me ill, 
Few come across me, few too near ; 
Here all my wishes make their stand ; 
Here ask I no one’s voice or hand ;— 
Scornful of favour, ignorant of fear. 


xy. 
Yon yine upon the maple bough 
Flouts at the hearty wheat below ; 


_ Away her venal wines the wise-man sends, 


While those of lower ‘stem he brings 
From inmost treasure vault, and sings 
Their worth and ear among his chosen friends. 


XVI. 
Behold our Earth,* most nigh the sun, 

Her zone least open to the genial heat, : 
But, farther off her veins-more freely run ; 


_ *Tis thus with those who whirl about the Great ;— 


The nearest shrink and shiver ; we remote 


"1 May open-breasted blow the pastoral oat. — 


OLD SONG, BY WITHERS. 

Shall I, wastynge in despaire, ” 

~* Die because a womanne’s faire? ~ 
Shall my cheekes grow pale with care, 
Because another's rosie are? 

‘Be she fairer than the daie, 
Or the flowery meades in Maie, 
If she thinke not well of me, | 
What care I how faire she be? 


Shall a womanne’s goodnesse move 
Me to perish for herre love ? 
Or, her worthie merittes knowne, 
Make me quite forgette mine owne? 
Be she kinder, meeker, thanne 
The turtle dove, or pelicanne, | 
If she be not soe to me, © 
"What care I how kinde she be? 
Be she kinde, or mecke, or faire, ~~ 
I wille ne’er the more despaire ; 
If she love me, this believe, 
I will die ere she shall grieve ; 
If she slighte me when I wooe, 
I will seorne and let her goe< 
If she be not made for me, 
What care I for whom she be ? 


“Anne ego depositis tabescam viribus exspes, -- 
Et patiar quod sit femina pulchra mori? ~ 
Anne meas pallore genas cura anxia tinget —- 
Quéd petat alterius mala colore rosam?- ~~ 
Exuperet splendore diem sine labe venustas, ~ 
Florigerumve parit quod nova Maia deous 5 
li ni videar qui sim bené dignus amari 
_ Egregium refert quid decus omne mihi? 
* It is calculated that the Earth is two million seven 
hundred av> four th=sand mites nearer to the sun 
in the cig adofer tha ‘3 act gest. 


‘in the ‘state-chamber. 
© Bjelke, who was in the room with me, “ What light is 
‘that in the ‘state-chamber? something must have 
~ caught fire.” He answered, O no, your Majesty, it 


Quéd prestet reliquis mulier bonitate, movebit 
Ergone dum peream me muliebris amor ? 

Sint merita illius summa dignissima laude, 
Nonne igitur proprii sim memor ipse boni? 

Si bonitate simul quoque mansuetudine vincat 
Turturis et laudes et, pelicane, tuas: 

In me ni bona sit, ni sit mansueta puella, 
Quid refert bonitas officiosa mihi ? 


Sit bona, sit mansueta simul, sit denique pulchra, 
Spem me non igitur destituisse sinam ; 
In me, crede mihi, si pectore pascat amorem, 
Ipse prius patiar quam gemat illa mori; , 
Si vero contra parvi me pendat amantem, 
In rem contempt fassit abire malam ; 
Scilicet ut placeat mihi ni sit facta puella, 
Quid refert cui sit facta puella mihi? 
Govrrey Grarton. 


DE CRISPO- 
™ Crispus ut audiret subitd egrotasse parentem, 

Cui gravis ex lueris constitit area domo, 

Continus versare piam sub pectore curam 
Incipit, inque dies anxietate premi. 

Quod cum res tandem que ferret nuncia certas 
Expectata dit littera nulla venit, 

“Nil igitur scripturus adhue charissimus?” inquit, 
“ Tristitie nostre nec subiisse libet ? 

Certé culpandus, modo ni mors ipsa vetirit ;— 
Ah! mihi quod culpem nil precor esse patrem.” 

E. W. ~ 


——— 


CHARLES THE BLEVENTH’S 
VISION,* 
I, Cuartes the Eleventh, at this day King of 
Sweden, on the night between the 16th and 17th of 
December 1676,f was more than usually troubled 


“with my melancholy sickness. I awoke about half- 


past eleven, when, happening ‘to cast my eyes on the 
window, I perceived that a strong light was shining 
I said to the Chancellor 


fs the light of the moon shining on the window.” 
This answer satisfied me, and I turned toward the 
wall to enjoy some rest ; but an indescribable uneasi- 
ness came over me: I turned my face round again, 


‘ and again saw the light. Then I said, “All can never 


be right here.” “ Yes,” said my excellent and beloved 
Chancellor, “it is nothing but the moon.” At the 
same moment, however, the Privy Councillor Bjelke 
entered, to inquire how I was. I asked this worthy 
man whether any accident had happened, and there 
was a fire in the state-chamber. “No,” he answered, 
after a short silence, ‘* God be praised ! it is nothing: 
it is merely the moonlight, which makes it look as if 


there were a light in the hall.” I again felt better 


satisfied ; but, as I cast my eyes that way, it seemed 
to me that I saw people in it. I got up, threw my 
nightgown. round me, went to the window, and 


_ opened it, when I perceived that the hall was quite 
» fullof lights. Then I said, “ My good Lords, some- 


thing is not right here. You are duly persuaded 


. that. he who fears God must fear nothing in the 


world. Therefore I will go to the hall to make out 
what this can be.” 

Then I desired them to go down tothe officer on 
guard, and beg him to come up with the keys. 
When he was come, I went with him and them to 
the locked up secret passage, which led over my room 
to the right of Gustayus Ericson’s} bedroom. When 
we got to it, T ordered the officer to open the door ; 


but out of fear he begged I would have the goodness © 


to excuse him. Then I desired the Chancellor to 
do so; but he too refused. I desired the Privy 


Councillor Oxenstiern, who was never afraid of any- ~ 


© Tho sccount.aé thie extrecitinany .vielon, eptaken fromm 
Arndt’s_‘ Recollections of Sweden;’ and his remarks upon 
it will be subjoined. 
+ He was in his 21st year.” — oe 

‘t Probshty Gustayuy Vasa, Eric Vosa’s son. ‘Tt might, 
ndee tru’ ast? vee son of the unfortunate Eric XIV. 
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, we went up to my room, and straightway I satidown 
‘ to write my counsels in letters as well mu 


thing, to unlock the door; but he answered, “ I have 
sworn to risk my body and blood for your Majesty, 
but not to open this door.” I now began myself to 
be somewhat startled, but took courage, laid hold of 
the keys, and opened the door; when we found the 
whole room, even the floor, covered with black. I 
and all who were with me trembled much. 

We went next to the door of the state-chamber. 
IT again ordered the officer to open the door; but he 
begged I would be so good as to excuse him. Then 
I desired the other bystanders to do so; but they all 
begged to be let off. So I took the key myself, and 
opened the door; but I had no sooner set a foot in 
the hall, than I drew it hastily back. I was some- 
what frightened ; but I said, “* My good friends, if you 
will follow me, we will see what is the matter here. 
Perhaps God Almighty may purpose to reveal some- 
thing to us.” They all made answer, with a tremb- 
ling voice, “ Yes.” Then we went in. 

All of us at the same moment saw a long table, 
with sixteen noble-looking men sitting round it. 
Each had a large book before him. Among them 
was a young King, of sixteen or eighteen, with a 
crown on his head, and a sceptre in his hand. On 
his right sat a tall handsome man of about forty, 
whose face bespoke his worth; on his left an old man 
of about seventy. It was strange to see the young 
King every now and then shake his head, whereupon 
each of these noble personages struck his hand hard 
on his book. 

Then I turned my eyes away from them, and close 
by the table I saw block after block, and execution- 
ers, all with their shirt-sleeves tucked up; and they 
chopt off one head after another, so that the blood 
began to stream along the floor. God is my witness 
that I was more than terrified. I looked down at 
my slippers, to see whether any blood had touched 
them; but there was none. The persons beheaded 
were mostly young noblemen. 

I turned my eyes away, and behind the table ina 
corner I saw a throne, which was almost upset, and 
by it a man who looked as if he must be the ruler of 
the state. He was about forty years. old. I shud- 
dered and trembled as I drew near the door, and 
cried aloud, “ What is the voice of the Lord that I am 
to hear?) O God, when shall this come to pass?” 
No answer was made me. I cried again, “ O God, 
when shall this come to pass?” But no answer was 


made me; only the young King shook his head 
~ several times, while the other men smote their books 


with their hands. Again I cried, louder than before, 
« O God, when shall this come to pass? Grant me 
thy grace, great God, and tell me, how must I be- 
have myself then?” 

Hereupon the young King answered me, “ Not in 
thy time shall this come to pass, but in the time of 
the sixth Sovereign after thee. And he shall be of 
the same age and form that thou seest in me; and 
he who stands here shows what will be the appear- 
ance of his guardian. The throne will be on the 
point of falling in the last years of his regeney by 
means of certain young noblemen. But the guard- 
ian, who during his regency persecuted the young 
King, will then take up his cause; and they will 
establish his throne more firmly, so that never before 
shall there have been so great a King in Sweden, nor 
shall.any like him ever come after him; and the 
Swedish people shall be happy in his days. And he 
shall live to a great age; he shall leave his kingdom 
free from debt,and several millions in-the treasury. 
But, before he can sit safely on his throne, there 
must be a great slaughter, so that the like thereof has 
never been seen in Sweden, nor ever will be. Be it 


--thy part, King of Sweden, to leave him ase 


counsel.” 

‘When he had ‘said this, everything deanland, 
and we were left alone with our lights. We went 
away in the greatest astonishment, as everybody may 
suppose. When we got to the black room, that too 
was changed, and everything was as usual. ; _ Then 


[They are sealed up: the seal is broke: 
after King; they are read, and sealed up 
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And all this is true: this I avouch with my bodily 
oath, so help me God. 
Cwartes tur Eveventn, 
Now King of Sweden. 

As witnesses on the spot we have seen everything 
according as his Majesty has related it, and 
this we avouch with our bodily oaths, so help 
us God. 

Carl Bjelke, Chancellor. 

U. W. Bijelke, Privy Councillor. 

' A. Oxenstiern, Privy Councillor. 
Peter Granslen, Officer on Guard. 


That this vision of Charles the Eleventh’s, says 
Arndt (writing in 1818), is no fabrication of the last 
thirty years, is quite certain. I have seen transcripts 
of the years 1740 and 1760, and have been assured 
by credible old men, that in their childhood it was a 
tale already current both in writing and orally. It 
has been asserted that the original document, signed 
by the hands of Charles XI and the other persons 
mentioned therein, is lying in the arehives at Stock- 
holm. This, however, is denied by the keepers of 
‘them. Not that this disproves its authenticity. 
Papers may easily be purloined, even out of royal 
and imperial archives, through fear, or superstition, 
or interest. Gustavus the Third placed a heavy 
chest of papers and writings in the library at Upsala. 
By his will it is not to be opened till thirty or fifty 
‘years (I forget which) after his death. It is secured 
by a number of locks. Yet will anything very inte- 
resting be found in it? will there be anything more 
than mouldy books and papers of no importance, nay 
‘perhaps than sand and stones? TI doubt it. 

Whatever the real state of the case, with regard to 
this vision, may be, owing to the fate and character 
of the unfortunate Gustavus IV, and to the relation 
in which he stood to his late uncle, Charles XIII, it 
has for some time excited a good deal of attention; 
More especially as the gloomy spirit of the now 
deposed and banished King afforded a wall on which 
destiny might write its fearful Mene-Tekels. More- 
over it is remarkable that as much as twenty years 
ago there were persons, whe applied it not to Gus- 

tavus IV, as being only the fifth King after Charles 
XI, but to his son.* Thus have oracles and pro- 
_ phecies ever been like two-edged swords. Indeed 
_ this, for another reason also, is their true symbol, inas- 
“much as they always hang suspended between two 
mysterious "powers, the power within us, and [the 
power without us; and the strong soul can always 
give its own mightier interpretation to destiny, 
-whereupon the power without us flies up into the 
air, while the power within declares, 7 am my own 
destiny. Gustavus IV, however, was one of those 
dark spirits, who themselves sharpen the terrible 
_ two-edged sword, and cut themselves with it. But 
this sword exists’ in a certain sense for every mortal, 
- even for those whose lot seems too low to deserve 
oracles and prophecies. In the light of infinite love 
alone, and of faith in God, does its edge disappear ; 
‘ay, its very shadow is then no longer seen. 
_ I will only just hint, that those who apply the 
Vision to the son of Gustavus, take hold of the two- 


edged oracle which lies in the person of the Guar- 


dian or Regent: I presume most persons know who 
_ Was the guardian of Gustavus, and who is the guar- 
dian of his son. Were we to interpret the oracle 


with the freedom which the Delphic priestess took, 
‘whenever she wanted it, many strange things might 
come out of it. 


In the summer of that year, when the Empress 
Marie-Louisa was to come from Prague to Toeplitz, 
to visit her parents there, great festivities were pre- 
pared for her reception. The little town was quite 
full of noise and confusion, which the beauty of the 
day and evening increased. Being there at the time, 
I took a walk in the evening to see the illuminations, 
the devices, and the crowd of people. Involunta- 
rily I stopt amid a throng before a high covered 
scaffolding erected in front of the palace of Prince 
C., from whose illuminated windows the Emperor of 
Austria was looking out, with his wife and daugh- 
ter. Everybody was anxiously awaiting the un- 
covering of the concealed object ; and lo, what did 
it prove to be? Seareely had the curtain withdrawn, 
when all the lights in the opposite windows suddenly 
went out, and the illustrious personages disappeared. 
The same soon happened in the other houses round 
about; and the walkers and lookers on silently dis- 
persed. They had all seen a great Mene-Tekel; 
the old Capetian French lilies brilliantly illuminated. 
Many a one whispered to his neighbour, What does 
this bode to the Buonapartean bees ? 


To understand the effect produced, one must re- 
member the date, at the beginning of the Russian 
campaign. The cause was one of those mistakes so 
frequent amid the hurry and bustle of such occasions. 
Prince C. had ordered that the French arms should 
be set up-and illuminated ; and his painter, who was 
probably little versed in modern heraldry and diplo- 
macy, fell in with an old French coat of arms. 
Hence this nocturnal tragedy. 


But_ return to Charles XI: a seer of visions is 
always so interesting a person, that the Reader will 
not be sorry to hear a little more of this great King, 
who had far higher claims to interest. The follow- 
ing anecdote of him is taken from the fourth yolume 
of the same, Arndt’s ‘Spirit of the Age,’ pp. 343, 
346. It was for the first volume of this work that 
the bookseller, Palm, was murdered. The author, 
being forced to quit his country, took refuge in Swe- 
den, but returned to Germany as soon as there was 
anything fora pen to do there in the cause of liberty. 
No writer produced such an effect during the war of 
independence: indeed, as a popular writer, Arndt is 
perhaps the greatest his country has brought forth 
since Luther :— 


“When Charles the Eleventh’s father, the war- 
like Charles Gustavus, died, his son was a mere child, 
only a few years old: The Regency during his 
minority was conducted by his grandmother and a 
council, who governed ill and extravagantly. They 
would ‘gladly have ‘prolonged their authority after 
the boy came of age; and their wish was to have a 
slothful, careless, ignorant King, who should spend 
his whole time in indulging his own appetites and 
whims, “and leave the toils of government to them. 
With this view they let him run about like a street- 
boy, with seareely any instruction, and, in lieu of: all 
intellectual exercises and labours, gave him his fill of 
fencing, riding, hunting, wrestling, and boxing. 
They thought they had thus brought him up as a 
true eappadocian, through whose thickly beclouded 
head no gleam of light could ever pierce. They 
were mistaken. Charles was come of age, was 
“utterly ignorant, could at most write his name: 
they fancied he would never use his pen but to sign 
-what they bidhim. He now presided in the council. 
He had sat there more than once, silent, bashful, 
confused, without opening his mouth, except to yes, 
or moving his hand, but to draw the characters of his 
name.| (The third or fourth time of his holding a 
council), a matter was brought forward on which the 
King said No, whereas his grandmother and the coun- 
cillors intended he should say Fes. The Chancellor— 
I think his name was Bjelke, and that he had been 
the King’s preceptor,—tried several times to make 
the King understand why he was to say Ves: but in 
vain, still he summoned courage to go over the affair 
again to him, and ended somewhat harshly, with 
saying, Now at last your Majesty will surely be able to 
understand it. He had scarcely uttered these words, 


when the King, a strong Herculean youth, darted 
from his chair, seized a red-hot poker out of the fire, 
Struck the table with it, and said,—Ay, I do under- 
stand that Tam King: withdraw. And this King, of 
whom, on the strength of his bad education, they had 
hoped that he would have spent his time with 
mistresses, in breaking in horses, and bear-hunting, 
became one of the greatest and most beneficent Kings 
that Sweden ever had. With unwearied diligence 
he, in a few years, acquired the knowledge, which he 
wanted, to have a right to say, J am now King. 
From the natural manner in whith he had been 
allowed to grow up, he had learnt to understand his 
people and country thoroughly, and to feel with 
them heartily: he had become a Swede. No King 
could ever live as he did with all ranks of his people, 
joining in their amusements and sports. He was 
the last King of Sweden who used to go into the 
houses both of the town and country-folks, in all 
parts of his kingdom; and he danced merrily at 
peasants’ weddings, without exciting the slightest 
feeling in his companions that they ought to shrink 
back and stand in awe of him. He was at once a 
King and a man, a brave soldier, a rigid economist, 
a firm ruler, governor, and law-giver. Wherever 
one goes in Sweden, even at this day, one still sees 
the marks of his wise administration ; and there is 
searcely a good institution, which was not either 
created, or confirmed and improved by him. 


—_ 


THE MIRAGE. 
(From Tod's ‘ Antiquities of Rajasthan,’) 
We had a most magnificent mirage this : 
nor do I ever recollect observing’ this singularly 
grand phenomenon on a more extensive scale, or 
with greater variety of form. The morning was 
desperately cold, the thermometer, as I mounted 
my horse a little after sunrise, stood at 32° below 
the freezing point, with a sharp biting wind from the 
north east. The ground was blanched with frost, 
and the water-skins, or behishtis meshehs, were covered 
with ice at the mouth. The slender shru espe- * 
cially the milky ak, were completely burnt _ ; and 
as the weather had been hitherto mild, the transition 
was severely felt by things animate and inanimate. 
It is only in the cold season that the mirage is visi- 
ble: the sojourners of Marvoo call it the see-hote, or 
castles in the air. * In the deep desert to the west- 
ward, the herdsmen and travellers through these re~ 
gions style it chittram, “the picture ;” while about the 
plains of the Chumball and Jumna they term it 
dessasur, “the omen of the quarter.” This optical 
deception has been noticed from the remotest times. 
rophet] Isaiah alludes to it when he says— 
“And the parched ground shall become a pool ;” 
which the critic has justly rendered, “and the seh- 
rab + ‘shall become real water.” Quintus Curtius, 
describing the mirage in the ian desert, says 
that “for the space of four hundred furlongs, not a 


drop of water is to be found, and the sun’s h being 
very vehement in the summer, kindles such ire in 


arises such an exhalation that the plains wear the 
appearance of a vast and deep sea,” which is an exact 
‘description of the chittram of the Indian desert. 


By slow de- 


shrubs were magnified into trees; the dwarf hhyre 
appeared ten times larger than the gigantic amli of 


* Literally, “The cold-weather castles,” 
t Isaiah, chap. 35, v. 7. 


water of the desert shall become real water,” would be non- 
sense ; they therefore lopped off the ad water, and read 
Schra instead of Sehrab, whereby the whole force and 


“beauty of the prophecy is not merely diminished, but lost, 
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the forest. A ray of light suddenly broke the line of 
continuity of this yet smoky barrier; and, as if 
‘touched by the enchanter’s wand, castles, towers, 
and trees, were seen in an aggregated cluster, partly 
obscured by magnificent foliage. Every accession 
of light produced a change in the chittram, which, 
from the dense wall that it first exhibited, had now 
faded into a thin transparent film, broken into a 
thousand masses, each mass being a huge Jens; and 
at length the too vivid power of the sun dissolved 
the vision ; castles, towers, and foliage, melted like 
the enchantment of Prospero, into “thin air.” 


T had long imagined that the nature of the soil 
had some effect in producing this illusory phenome- 
non, especially as the chittram of the desert is seen 
chiefly on those extensive plains productive of the 
Saji, or alkaline plant, whence, by incineration, the 
natives produce soda, and whose base is now known 
to be metallic. But Ihave since observed it on 
every kind of soil. That these lands, covered with 
saline incrustations, tend to increase the effect of the 
illusion, may be concluded. But the difference be- 
tween the sehrab or chittram, and the see-hote or des- 
sasur, is, that the latter is never visible but in the 
cold season, when the gross vapours cannot rise; 
_and that the rarification, which gives existence to 
the other, destroys this, whenever the sun has at- 
tained 20° of elevation. A high wind is alike ad- 
verse to the phenomenon, and it will mostly be 
observed that it covets shelter, and its general ap- 
pearance is a long line, which is sure to be sustained 
by some height, such as a grove or village, as if 
it required support. The first time I observed it 
was in the Jupoor country; none of the party had 
ever witnessed it in the British provinces. It ap- 
peared like an immense walled town with bastions, 
nor could we give credit to our guides when they 
talked of the see-kote, and assured us that the objects 
were merely “castles in the air.” I have since seen, 
though but once, this panoramic scene in motion, 
and nothing can possibly be spencer more beauti- 
ful. 

"It was at Kolah, just as the sun rose, whilst walk- 
ing on the terraced roof of the garden-house, my 
aesidence. As I looked towards the low range which 
bounds the sight to the southeast, the hill appeared 
in motion, sweeping with an undulating or rotatory 
movement along the horizon. Trees and buildings 
were magnified, and all seemed a kind of enchantment. 
Some minutes elapsed before I could account for 
this wonder; until I determined that it must be the 
masses of a floating mirage, which had attained its 
most attenuated form, and being carried by a gentle 
current of air past the tops and sides of the hills, 
while it was itself imperceptible, made them appear 
in motion. 
, But although this was novel and pleasing, it want- 
ed the splendour of the scene of this morning, which 
I never saw equalled but once. This oceurred at His- 
sar, re I went to visit a beloved friend—gone, 
alas! to a better world,—whose ardent and honour- 
able mind urged ‘me to the task I have undertaken. 
It was on the terrace of James Lumsdaine’s house, 
built amidst the ruins of the eastle of Feroy, in the 
centre of one extended waste, where the lion was the 
sole inhabitant, that I saw the most perfect specimen 
of this phenomenon: it was really sublime. Let the 
reader fancy himself in the midst of a desert plain, 
with nothing to impede the wide scope of vision, his 
horizon bounded by a lofty black wall, encompassing 
him on all sides. Let him watch the forest sunbeam 
break upon this barrier, and at once, as by a touch of 
magic, shiver it into a thousand fantastic forms, leay- 
ing a splintered pinnacle in one place, a tower in 
another, an arch in a third, these in turn undergoing 
more than kaleidoscopic changes, until the “fairy 
fabric” vanishes. Here it was emphatically called 
‘Hurcheend Raja ca poori, or “the city of Raja Hur- 
cheend,” a celebrated prince of the brazen age of 
India. The power of reflection shown by this phe- 
nomenon cannot be better described, than by stating 
that it brought the very ancient Aggaroa,* which is 


* This is the ancient province of Horiana, and the cradle 
of the Aggarmal race, now mercantile, and all followers of 


thirteen miles distant, with its fort and bastions, close 
to my view. ' 

The difference then between the mirage and the 
see-hote is, that the former exhibits a horizontal, the 
latter a columnar or vertical stratification; and in 
the latter case, likewise, a contrast to the other, its 
maximum of translucency is the last stage of its exis- 
tence. In this stage it is only an eye accustomed to 
the phenomenon that can perceive it at all. I have 
passed oyer the plains of Meerut with a friend who 
had been thirty years in India, and he did not ob- 
serve a see-hote then before our eyes ; in fact, so com- 
plete was the illusion, that we only saw the town and 
fort considerably nearer. Monge gives a philoso- 
phical account of this phenomenon in Napoleon's 
campaign in Egypt; and Dr Clarke perfectly de- 
scribes it in his journey to Rosetta, when “domes, 
turrets, and groves, were seen reflected on the glow- 
ing surface of the plain, which appeared like a vast 
lake extending itself between the city and the travel- 
lers.” It is on reviewing this account that a critic 
has corrected the erroneous translation of the ‘ Sep- 
tuagint,’ and further dilated upon it in a review of 
Lichtenstein’s ‘ Travels in Southern Africa;’* who 
exactly describes our see-hote, of the magnifying and 
reflecting powers of which he gives a singular in- 
stance. Indeed, whoever notices, while at sea, the 
atmospheric phenomena of these southern latitudes, 
will be struck by the deformity of objects as they 
pass through this medium: what the sailors term a 
fog-bank is the first stage of our see-kote. I ob- 
served it on my voyage home, but more especially 
in the passage out. About six o’clock in a dark 
evening, while we were dancing on the waste, I per- 
ceived a ship bearing down with full sail upon us, so 
distinctly that I gave the alarm in expectation of a 
collision ; so far as I recollect the helm was instantly 
up; and in a second no ship was to be seen. The 
laugh was against me. I had seen ‘the “ Flying 
Dutchman,” according to the opinion of the expe- 
rienced officer on deck; and I believed it was really 
a vision of the mind; but I now feel convinced it 
was either the reflection of our own ship in a passing 
cloud of this vapour, or a more distant object therein 
refracted. But enough of this subject. I will only 
add, whoever has a desire to see one of the grandest 
phenomena in nature, let him repair to the plains of 
Mairta or Horsar, and watch before the sun rises 
the fairy palace of Hurcheenda, infinitely grander and 
more imposing than a sunrise upon the Alpine Hel- 
vetia, which alone may compete with the chitiram of 
the desert. 


r 
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HINTS FOR TABLE 


No. VIII. 
BRICK-AND-MORTAR ABORTIONS—RUINS OF MODERN 
BUILDINGS—HOUSES MADE TO BE SOLD—A COUGH 
| — KILLING WITH KINDNESS — THE [COUGHING 
CHORUS. 


Ix walking about the outskirts of the town we often 
see what I may call premature ruins—the commence- 
ments of buildings—the foundations of houses car- 
ried up perhaps as far.as to be ona level with the 
ground ;—the memorial of some building mania in 
the neighbourhood, in which the speculator has been 
cut short by bankruptcy. They have generally the 
appearance of being about ten years old or so—the 
effects of the panic of 1825. I do not recollect ever 
having seen any of these abortions of bricks and mor- 
tar, at any after period, carried on and completed. 
They have either been gradually obliterated from the 
‘face of the earth, which they disfigured, or removed 
to give place to buildings of altogether a different 
kind; and there are some which I have known for 
this dozen years, in the same rotten withering state, 
These premature ruins can never acquire a picturesque 
‘appearance. There is something in modern brick 
and mortar which seems altogether irreconcileable to 


Hesi or Vishnu. It might have been the capital of the Ag 
grames, whose immense army threatened Alexander; with 
Agra it may divide the honour, or both may have been 
founded by this prince, who was also a Porus, being of 
Poorus’s race. 


_* Seo « “Hainburgh Review,? yl. xx, pp. 69 and 133 
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it—grass, and nettles, and weeds may grow upon the 
abortion—it may become green and covered with 
moss—bricks may be broken from the sockets for 
windows that were never filled—from the doorways 
that never were closed—from the fire-places that were 
never tenanted by stoves—bricks may fall or be torn 
from the corners and edges, so as to round them off, 
but they can never look like a genuine ruin. There 
is nothing so dusky, husky, dry, and disagreeable as 
brick and mortar rubbish, it seems so to antipathise . 
with everything in nature. When a house, for in- 
stance, is being built in the middle of a green field, 
what a blot there is round the spot. The verdant 
sward trodden down by the horses’ feet and the oy 
of the carts that bring the bricks, and burnt up 

the unslacked lime; as the building proceeds, 1 

bits of broken bricks, and tiles, and mortar lying 
about all round; and at last, when finished and 
walled in, a long time must pass before the house will 
look pleasant and really in the fields. The walls 
must begin to be dingy, and the grass grow up close 
from the foundation, and every white spot be washed 
away, before it will have a settled look. I cannot 
imagine how a palace, or mansion, or church built - 
our modern yellow bricks will look when a few h 

dred years have passed, or when ruined and disman- 
tled by the hand of time. 


We are altogether depriving our posterity of the 
pleasure of beholding picturesque ruins or old build- 
ings—there will be few antiquaries who will refer to” 
the style, or anything else in architecture, belonging 
to the nineteenth century. St James's Palace, and — 
the old red brick houses in the Temple and Lincoln’s — 
Inn, have a substantial, venerable, and in many ¢ a 
picturesque appearance,—but how will our modern 
yellow brick-dust human packing-cases look when — 
the same number of years have rolled over their he 
—if indeed they stand so long. 


Nine out of ten of the houses now built are buil 
only, like the Pedlar’s razors, to be sold ;—that 
one should live in them seems altogether an 
thought. I am unfortunately fixed in one of this 
character. It looked all very close and compact 
nicely finished when new, but in a very short’ 
the shutting of a door would drive mortar from the 
corners and edgings of the walls, and plaster from = 
roof. The ceiling being covered with lime not suf _ 
ficiently slacked, blistered and soon began to look as 
if it had had an attack of the small-pox. Every — 
windy night the windows rattle most uproariously, ) 
as if they and the wind were old acquaintances, and 
were merry-making at their meeting. The heat ¢ 


than anything else. ‘This last grievance I have m 
particularly felt—the March winds having made 
the present of a delightful ticklish cough which 
confined me to my room. To keep myself free fror 
a draught has been the constant exercise of my inge- 
nuity. My first discovery was that the wind blew 
upon me through the very carpet;—the carpet was . 
therefore taken up and the seams stuffed with 
then list was nailed round the edge of the doors, chen : 
strips of paper pasted round the window-sashes—and 
—and—but I might write my ink-glass dry, and my 
pen to a stump, without enumerating all my troubles. 
What an extraordinary disease is a cough? 
makes one bark like a dog, or grunt like a lion, — 
yach !—yach !—yow !—ugh-ugh-u-oo!— It feels as” 
if some little imp had got into your thorax, 
amused itself with tickling it with a feather ;an¢ 
it soon becomes so tender that every cough feels as 
if a bundle of thorns were torn through your throa' 
and your whole frame is shaken like the world with 
an earthquake. Nor is ita malady which exhausts 
itself with the action ; the more you cough the more 
tender, irritable, and ticklish, the throat i 
and the more you are compelled to emit the yelping 
sounds till something or other allays the irritation. | 
It is impossible to prevent yourself coughing,—yawn- 
ing or laughter may be overcome, but coughing | 
not. Ihave a faint recollection of an anecd 
which two d Hecho soneaiiel under ata 
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the one feeling an inclination to cough which he 
found it impossible to overcome, requested the other 
/ to stab him to the heart at once, to prevent a dis- 
covery. I think the circumstance relates to the ad- 
ventures of some of the crown-losing Stuarts either 
in Cromwell’ time or later. 

A cough, like the tooth-ache, is a disease which 
excites but little sympathy in those around you, it is 
so common—though probably accompanied with 
greater pain than many others with finer names—and 
“it's only a cough—he will soon be well,” is the 
usual comment upon the subject. I merely notice 
this to show how custom blunts the feelings.—It’s 
such a common disease,—it can’t be serious. Burns 
says, in his * Address to the Toothache,’— 


« When fevers burn, or agues freeze us, 
Rheumatics gnaw, or cholies squeeze us, 
Our neighbour’s sympathy may ease us 
Wi’ pitying moan ; 
But this—the hell o’ a’ diseases— 
Aye mocks our groan.” 


'* I do not mean to say that their “ pitying moan” 
or sympathising “ waes me!” does one any good, or 
alleviates the malady in any degree, but it shows 
that there are human beings in the world to whom 
you are not altogether indifferent. 

There is such a thing as “ killing with kindness” 
—at all events I have often found kind intentions 
very annoying, and especially when troubled with a 
cough. Just after a fit of coughing, for instance, be- 
fore you have time to draw a relieving breath, you 
feel a soft hand on your back, and another with a 
spoonful of jelly at your mouth,—almost thrusting it 
in, with “ Poor dear !—what pain he must suffer— 
do take this jelly—’t will prevent another fit !"—Thus 

“they go on teasing and irritating you and nauseating 

you with sweets, till a dose of rhubarb would be a 
relief to your taste, and if you utter the least com- 
plaint, you are thought ungrateful, unkind, nay, 
‘ _ barbarous. What can be more annoying than when 
happen to have a little ease from the earthquakes 

Z. rend your heart, and are just falling into 

— adose on your easy chair, you hear a gentle “ hush !” 

_ whispered by your nurse to somebody else in the 

"room who is not making [any noise, and then 
_ @ light step across the room, and then falling 
lightly over your head a silk handkerchief, which 
tickles your nose, makes a draught, dispels your 
“drowsiness, and makes you quake again! But you 
; “must not complain—it was done with the best inten- 
_tion—the good soul was afraid you would catch cold 

im your head! In my opinion, the whisperings and 
bushings, and soft treadings, and shutting doors 
quietly, and all that, tend far more to keep one 
awake when drowsy than an absolute noise. To 
lispose oneself to sleep requires an absence of any 
“effort upon the subject—to endeavour to think upon 
- nothing: but whispering and hushing keeps the 
_ mind in remembrance of the desired object, and so 
"prevents its attainment. 

_} You have just got a few moments respite from the 
eommotion—you have just lain down upon the sofa, 
and a relieving slumber is gently stealing o’er you— 
- Whuff! comes a cloak over your shoulders; you 
jump up—* Why the deuce did you disturb me!”— 
You would get more cold, dear, to sleep without 
hing over you.”—Well! it’s all done for the 
and so must be endured. 


4. have amused myself with thinking whether a 
cough. could not be imitated on some musical instru- 
nt. ir have noticed all the different tones, and 
down the gamut during a fit. The bas- 
goon has. occured to me'as the best suited for such an 
imitation. It would be a novelty, at all events, if 
‘some musician would composé a “ Coughing Chorus,” 
and a solo for the bassoon— Yach-yach- 
ow !ugh-ugh-u-00-00 ! ' 
. 
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THE WEEBE. 
PERSONAL PORTRAITS OF EMINENT MEN. 


[In was accidentally omitted to mention last week, 
that the account of Wolff, the German scholar, was 
taken from the first number, just published, of 
‘Cochrane's Foreign Quarterly Review.”] 


ROBERT BRUCE, KING OF SCOTLAND. 

(From Fraser Tytler’s History. ) 
Ix his figure, the King was tall and well-shaped. 
Before broken down by illness, and in the prime of 
life, he was nearly six feet high; his hair curled 
closely and shortly round his neck, which possessed 
that breadth and thickness that belong to men of 
great strength ; he was broad-shouldered and open- 
chested, and the proportion of his limbs combined 
power with lightness and activity. These qualities 
were increased not only by his constant occupation in 
war, but by his fondness for the chase, and all manly 
amusements. It is not known whether he was dark or 
fair complexioned, but his forehead was low, his cheek 
bones strong and prominent, and the general expres- 
sion of his countenance open and cheerful, although 
he was maimed by a wound which had injured his 
lower jaw. His manners were dignified and engaging; 
after battle, nothing could be pleasanter or more cour- 
teous; and it is infinitely to his honour, that in a 
savage age, and smarting under injuries which at- 
tacked him in his kindest and tenderest relations, he 
never abused a victory, but conquered often as effect- 
ually by his generosity and kindness, as by his great 
military talents. We know, however, from his inter- 
view with the Papal legates, that when he chose to 
express displeasure, his look was stern and kingly, 
and at once imposed silence and insured obedience. 
He excelled in all the exercises of chivalry, to such a 
degree, indeed, that the English themselves did not 
scruple to account him the third best knight in Eu- 
rope,* His memory was stored with the romances 
of the period, in which he took great delight. Their 
hair-breadth ‘scapes and perilous adventures were 
sometimes scarcely more wonderful than his own, and 
he had early imbibed from such works an appetite 
for individual enterprise and glory, which, had it not 
been checked by a stronger passion, the love of li- 
berty might have led him into fatal mistakes. It is 
quite conceivable, that Bruce, instead of a great King, 
might, like Richard the First, have become only a 
kingly knight-errant. 

But from this error he was saved by the love of his 
country, directed by an admirable judgment, an un- 
shaken perseverance, and a vein of strong good sense. 
It is here, although some may think it the homeliest, 
that we are to find assuredly the brightest part of 
the character of the King. It is these qualities which 
are especially conspicuous in his long war for the li- 
berty of Scotland. They enabled him to follow out 
his plans through many a tedious year with undevi- 
ating energy; to bear reverses, to calculate his means, 
to wait for his opportunities, and to concentrate his 
whole strength upon one great point, till it was 
gained and secured to his country for ever. Brilliant 
military talent and consummate bravery have often 
been found amongst men, and proved far more of a 
curse than a blessing; but rarely indeed shall we dis- 
cover them united to so excellent a judgment; con- 
trolled by such perfect disinterestedness, and em- 
ployed for so sacred an end. » There is but one in- 
stance on record where he seems to have thought 
more of himself than of his people,t and even this, 
though rash, was heroic. 

* * * . * 


Immediately after the King’s death, his heart was 
taken out, as he had himself directed. He was then 
buried with great state and solemnity under the pave- 
ment of the choir, in the Abbey church of Dunferm- 
line, and over the grave was raised a rich marble 
monument, which was made at Paris. Centuries 
passed on, the ancient church, with the marble monu- 
ment, fell into ruins, and a more modern building 
was erected on the same site. This, in our own days, 


* ¢Fordun a Goodal,’ vol. ii, p. 205. 
+ See supra, p. 304, 
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gave way to time, and in clearing the Riiasliaee for 
a third church, the workmen laid open a tomb which 
proved to be that of Robert the Bruce. The lead 
coating in which the body was found inclosed, was 
twisted round the head into the shape of a rude crown. 
A rich cloth of gold, but much decayed, was thrown 
over it, but, on examining the skeleton, it was found 
that the breast-bone had been sawn asunder, to get 
at the heart. * 

There remained, therefore, no doubt, that after the 
lapse of almost five hundred years, his countrymen 
were permitted, with a mixture of delight and awe 
to behold the very bones of their great deliverer. 


* See an interesting Report of the discovery of the Tomb, 
and the re-interment of the body of Robert Bruce, drawn 
up by Sir Henry Jardine, in the second yolume of the 
‘Transactions of the Antiquarian Society of Scotland,’ part 
ii, p. 435. 

——— 


ROMANCE OF RBAL LIFE. 

NO. LXVI. GENEROUS CHILDREN GENEROUSLY HELPED. 
[Tax compiler of the ‘ Sixty Curious Narratives’ has 
extracted this delightful anecdote from the ‘Memoirs 
of ——,’ we shall not say whom, that we may not in- 
jure the agreeable effect produced by the disclosure 
of his name, upon those who are acquainted with his 
writings. Every record of handsome actions per- 
formed by such men, is a boon to mankind, and 
should be received by them with gratitude; for it 
gives double zest to every handsome sentence in their 
books, increasing that faith in the good and beautiful 
which made them what they were.] 

A GENTLEMAN, being at Marseilles, hired a boat with 
an intention of sailing for pleasure; he entered into 
conversation with the two young men who owned 
the vessel, and leatned that they were not watermen 
by trade, but silversmiths; and that when. they 
could be spared from their usual business, they em- 
ployed themselves in that way to increase their earn- 
ings. On expressing his surprise at their conduct, 
and imputing it to an avaricious disposition ; “ Oh ! 
sir,” said the young men, “if you knew our reasons, 
you would ascribe it to a better motive. Our father, 
anxious to assist his family, scraped together all he 
was worth, and purchased a vessel for the purpose of 
trading to the coast of Barbary; but was unfortu> 
nately taken by a pirate, carried to Tripoli, and sold 
for a slave. He writes word, that he has.luckily 
fallen into the hands of a master who treats him with 
great humanity; but that the sum which is demanded 
for his ransom is so exorbitant, that it will be impos- 
sible for him ever to raise it: he adds, that we must 
therefore relinquish all hope of ever seeing him, and 
be contented; that he has as many comforts as his 
situation will admit. With the hopes of restoring to 
his family a beloved father, we are striving, r every 
honest means in our power, to collect the sum neces- 
sary for his ransom, and we are not ashamed to em- 
ploy ourselves in this occupation of watermen.” 
The gentleman was struck with this account, and on 
his departure made them a handsome present. Some 
months afterward, the young men being at work in 
their shop, were greatly surprised at the sudden arri- 
val of their father, who threw himself into their arms; 
exclaiming, at the same time, that {he was fearful 
they had taken some unjust method to raise the 
money for his ransom, for it was too great a sum for 
them to have gained by their ordinary occupation. 
They professed their ignorance of the whole affair, 
and could only suspect they owed their father’s re- 
lease to that stranger to whose generosity they had 
been before so much obliged. 

After Montesquieu’s death, an account of this 
affair was found among his papers, and the sum 
actually remitted to Tripoli for the old man’s ransom. 
It is a pleasure to hear of such an act of benevolence 
performed even by a person totally unknown to us; 
but the pleasure is infinitely increased, when it proves 
the union of virtue as talents in an author so 
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CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPHARH’S 
PLAYS. 
BY WILLIAM HAZLITTY. 


NO, XIX.—-ROMEO AND JULIET.—(CONCLUDED). 


Tr would be hard to say which of the two garden 
scenes is the finest, that where he first converses 
with his love, or takes leave of her the morning after 
their marriage. Both are like a heaven upon earth: 
the blissful bowers of Paradise let down upon this 
lower world. We will give only one passage of these 
well known scenes to show the perfect refinement 
and delicacy of Shakspeare’s conception of the 
female character. It is wonderful how Collins, who 
was a critic and a poet of great sensibility, should 
have encouraged the common error on this subject 
by saying—“ But stronger Shakspeare felt for man 
alone.” 

| |The passage we mean is Juliet’s apology for her 
maiden boldness. 


“ Thou know'’st the mask of night is on my face ; 
! Else would a maiden blush bepaint my cheek 
For that which thou hast heard me speak to-night. 
Fain would I dwell on form, fain, fain deny 
' What I have spoke—but farewell compliment : 
* Dost thou love me? I know thou wilt say ay, 
And I will take thee at thy word— Yet if thou 
Swear'st, 
Thou may’st prove false: at lovers’ perjuries 
They say Jove laughs: Oh, gentle Romeo, 
- If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully ; 
, Or if thou think 1 am too quickly won, 
T'll frown and be perverse, and say thee nay. 
So thou wilt woo: but else not for the world. 
In truth, fair Montague, I am too fond ; 
And therefore thou may’st think my "haviour light ; 
~ ‘But trust me, gentlemen, I'll prove move true 
Than those that have more cunning to be strange. 
*. I should have been more strange, I must confess, 
~ But that thou over-heard’st ere I was ware, 
~ My true love’s passion; therefore pardon me, 
And not impute this yielding to light love, 
- Which the dark night hath so discovered.” 


{ In this and all the rest her heart, fluttering between 
pleasure, hope, and fear, seems to have dictated to 
her tongue, and “calls true love spoken simple mo- 
desty.” Of the same sort, but bolder in virgin in- 
nocence, is her soliloquy after her marriage with 
Romeo. 


* Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds, 
~ Towards Phebus’ mansion ; such a waggoner 
As Phaéton would whip you to the west, 
And bring in cloudy night immediately, 
Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night, 
That runaways’ eyes may wink; and Romeo 
Leap to these arms, untalked of, and unseen !—_— 
Lovers can see to do their amorous rites 
" By their own beauties: or if love be blind, 
| It best agrees with night.—Come, civil night, 
Thou sober-suited matron, all in black, 
And learn me how to lose a winning match, 
Play’d for a pair of stainless maidenhoods : 
Hood my unmann’d blood bating in my cheeks 
_ With thy black mantle; till strange love, grown 
bold, 
Thinks true love acted, simple modesty. 
| Come, night!—Come, Romeo! come, thou day 
in night ; 
ce ee Shae, Wilt Be is wings of uight 
| Whiter than new snow on a raven's back. 
“Come, gentle night; come, loving, black-brow’d 
night, 
:, Give me my Romeo: and when he shall die,” 
|. Take him and cut him out in little stars, 
“. And he will make the face of heaven so fine, 
* That all the world shall be in love with night, 
E And pay no worship to the garish sun.— : 
» ©, Ihave bought the mansion of a love, ee 
’. But not possess’d it; and though I am sold, } 
' Not yet enjoy’d: so tedious is this day, _ 
As is the night before some festival ° 
To an impatient child, that hath new robes, 
» And may not wear them.”, 


We the rather insert this passage here, inasmuch 
as we have no doubt it has been expunged from the 
Family Shakspeare. Such critics do not perceive 
that the feelings of the heart sanctify, without dis- 
guising, the impulses of nature. Without refinement 
themselves, they confound modesty with hypocrisy. 
Not so the German critic, Schlegel. Speaking of 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ he says, “It was reserved for 
Shakspeare to unite purity of heart and the glow of 
imagination, sweetness and dignity of manners and 
passionate violence, in one ideal picture.” The cha- 
racter is indeed one of perfect truth and sweetness. 
It has nothing forward, nothing coy, nothing affect- 
ed or coquettish about it;—it is a pure effusion of 
nature. It is as frank as it is modest, for it has no 
thought that it wishes to conceal. It reposes in con+ 
scious innocence on the strength of its affections. 
Its delicacy does not consist in coldness and reserve, 
but in combining warmth of imagination and tender- 
ness of heart with the most voluptuous sensibility. 
Love is a gentle flame that rarefies and expands her 
whole being. What an idea of trembling haste and 
airy grace, borne upon the thoughts of love, does the 
Friar’s exclamation give of her, as she approaches his 
cell to be married— 


“Here comes the lady. Oh, so light of foot 
Will ne'er wear out the everlasting flint : 
A lover may bestride the gossamer, 
That idles in the wanton summer air, 
‘* And yet not fall, so light is vanity.” 


The tragic part of this character is of a piece with 
the rest. It is the heroic founded on tenderness and 
delicacy. Of this kind are her resolution to follow 
the Friar’s advice, and the conflict in her bosom be- 
tween apprehension and love when she comes to take 
the sleeping potion. Shakspeare is blamed for the 
mixture of low characters. If this is a deformity, it 
is the source of a thousand beauties. One instance 
is the contrast between the guileless simplicity of 
Juliet’s attachment to her first love, and the conve- 
nient policy of the nurse in advising her to marry 
Paris, which excites such indignation in her mistress, 
“ Ancient damnation! oh, most wicked fiend,” &e. 

Romeo is Hamlet in love. There is the same 
rich exuberance of passion and sentiment in the one, 
that there is of thought and sentiment in the other. 
Both are absent and self-involved, both live out of 
themselves in a world of imagination. Hamlet is 
abstracted from everything; Romeo is abstracted 
from everything but his love, and lost in it. His 
“frail thoughts dally with faint surmise,” and are 
fashioned out of the suggestions of hope, “ the flat- 
teries of sleep.” He is himself only in his Juliet ; 
she is his only reality, his heart’s true home and idol. 
The rest of the world is to him a passing dream, 
How finely is this character pourtrayed where he 
recollects himself on seeing Paris slain at the tomb 
of Juliet ! 


‘‘ What said my man when my betossed soul 
Did not attend him as we rode? I think 
He told me Paris should have married Juliet.” 


And again, just before he hears the sudden tidings 
of her death— 


“Tf I may trust the flattery of sleep, ~ 
My dreams presage some joyful news at hand; 
My bosom’s lord sits lightly on his throne, 
And all this day an unaceustom’d spirit 
Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts, 
I dreamt my lady came and found me dead, 
(Strange dream! that gives a dead man leave to 
think) 
And breath’d such life with kisses on my lips, 
, That I reviv’d and was an emperor. 
Ah me! how sweet is love itself possess’d, 
When but love's shadows are so rich in joy !”, 


Romeo’s passion for Juliet is not a first love: it 
succeeds and drives out his passion for another mis- 
tress, Rosaline, as the sun hides the stars, This is 
perhaps an artifice (not absolutely necessary) to give 
us a higher opinion of the lady, while the first abso- 
lute surrender of her heart to him enhances the rich- 
ness of the prize, . The commencement, progress, 


and ending of his second passion are however com= 
plete in themselves, not injured, if they are not bet~ 
tered by the first. The outline of the play is taken 
from an Italian novel; but the dramatic arrange- 
ment of the different scenes between the lovers, the 
more than dramatic interest in the progress of the 
story, the development of the characters with time 
and circumstances, just according to the degree and 
kind of interest excited, are not inferior to the expres~ 
sion of passion and nature. It has been ingeniously re~ 
marked, among other proofs of skill in the contrivance 
of the fable, that the improbability of the main inci~ 
dent in the piece, the administering of the sleeping 
potion, is softened and obviated from the beginning by 
the introduction of the Friar on his first appearance 
culling simples and descanting on their virtues. Of 
the passionate scenes in this tragedy, that between 
the Friar and Romeo when he is told of his sentence 
of banishment, that between Juliet and the Nurse 
when she hears of it, and of the death of her cousin 
Tybalt (which bear no proportion in her mind, when 
passion after the first shock of surprise throws its 
weight into the scale of her affections) and the last 
scene at the tomb, are among the most natural and 
overpowering. In all of these it is not merely the 
force of any one passion that is given, but the slight- 
est and most unlooked-for transitions from one to 
another, the mingling currents of every different 
feeling rising up and prevailing in turn, swayed by 
the master-mind of the poet, as the waves undulate 
beneath the gliding storm. Thus when Julict has 
by her complaints encouraged the Nurse to sayy 
“ Shame come to Romeo,” she instantly repels the 
wish, which she had herself occasioned, by auswer- 
ing— 
“ Blister’d be thy tongue 
For such a wish, he was not born to shame. 
Upon his brow shame is ashamed to sit, 
For ’tis a throne where honour may be crown’d 
Sole monarch of the universal earth! 
O, what a beast was I to chide him so? 
Nunse. Will you speak well of him that kill’d 
your cousin ? 
Jutier. Shall I speak ill of him that is my 
husband ? 
Ah, my poor lord, what tongue shall!"smooth thy 
name, 
When I, thy three-hours’ wife, have mangled it?” 


- 


And then follows, on the neck of her remorse and 
returning fondness, that wish treading almost on 
the brink of impiety, but still held back by the 
strength of her deyotion to her lord, that “ father, 
mother, nay, or both were dead,” rather than 
Romeo banished. If she requires any other ex- 
cuse, it is in the manner in which Romeo echoes 
her frantic grief and disappointment in the 
scene at being banished from her.—Perhaps ey 
the finest pieces of acting that ever was witni 
on the stage, is Mr Kean’s manner of doing this 
scene and his/repetition of the word Banished. He 


treads close indeed upon the genius of his author. 4 _ 


A passage which this celebrated actor and able 
commentator on Shakspeare (actors are the best 
commentators on the poets) did not give with equal 
truth or foree of feeling was the one which Romeo 
makes at the tomb of Juliet, before he drinks the 
poison, — d 

“ Let me peruse this face— 

Mercutio’s kinsman !. noble county Paris! 

‘ What said my man, when my betossed soul 

Did not attend him as we rode! I think, 

He told me, Paris should have married Juliet! 

Said he not so? or did I dream it so? 

! Oram I mad, hearing him talk of Juliet, 

To think it was so ?—O, give me thy hand, * 
One writ with me in sour misfortune’s book! 

Tl bury thee in a triumphant grave— 

For here lies Juliet. 


* . * * » * * 
O, my love! my wife! 
Death that hath suck’d the honey of thy breath, ~ 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty; ¥ 
Thou art not conquer’d; beauty’s ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lips, and in thy cheeks, _ ‘aales 
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* And Death’s pale flag is not advanced there.— 
Tybalt, ly’st thou there in thy bloody sheet ? 
O, what more favour can I do to thee, 
- ‘Than with that hand that eut thy youth in twain, 
’ To sunder his that was thine enemy ? 
Forgive me, cousin! Ah, dear Juliet, 
| ‘Why art thou yet so fair! I will believe 
That unsubstantial death is amorous ; 
And that the lean abhorred monster keeps 
' Thee here in dark to be his paramour. 
For fear of that, I will stay still with thee ; 
| And never from this palace of dim night 
Depart again: here, here will I remain 
'. With worms that are thy chamber-maids; oh, here 
» Will I set up my everlasting rest ; 
. And shake the yoke of inauspicious stars 
From this world-wearied flesh.—Eyes, look your 
last ! 
Arms, take your last embrace! and lips, oh you 
The doors of breath, seal with a righteous kiss 
A dateless bargain to engrossing death |— 
| Come, bitter conduct, come unsavoury guide! 
. Thou desperate pilot, now at once run on 
| The dashing rocks my sea-sick weary bark ! 
. Here's to my love !—[Drinks.] O, true apothecary ! 
Thy drugs are quick.—Thus with a kiss I die.” 


The lines in this speech describing the loveliness 
of Juliet, who is supposed to be dead, have been 
compared to those in which it is said of Cleopatra 
after her death, that she looked “as she would take 
another Antony in her strong toil of grace;” and a 
question has been started which is the finest, that we 
do not pretend to decide. We can more easily 
decide between Shakspeare and any other author, 
than between him and himself.—Shall we quote any 
more passages to show his genius or the beauty of 
Romeo and Juliet?” At that rate, we might quote 
the whole. The late Mr Sheridan, on being shown 
a volume of the ‘ Beauties of Shakspeare,’ very pro- 
perly asked—“ But where are the other eleven?” 
The character of Mercutio in this play is one of the 


‘most mercurial and spirited of the productions of 


Shakspeare’s comic muse. 


— 

ON THE DEATHS OF SOME ILLUS-~ 
-TRIOUS PERSONS OF ANTIQUITY. 

(An Abridgment, with which a Correspondent has fa- 
‘voured us, from ‘ Sir Henry Halford’s Essays.’) 


‘Syxra, the dictator, died by the rupture of an inter- 


nal abscess, in a paroxysm of rage. He had, it 
seemS, set his heart upon the restoration of the capi- 
tol, and upon its dedication, by a certain day. Buta 
messenger brought him intelligence that the re- 
sources he expected for this purpose were not forth- 
coming ; on which he gave way to his unbridled 
passion, vomited a large quantity of blood, passed a 
night of great distress, and died on the following 
morning. The expressions of Valerius Maximus 
are very forcible. ‘“ He vomited up his life, min- 


gled with blood and threats ;” so that, as he after- 


wards says, it was doubtful whether Sylla or 
Sylla’s wrath should first come to an end.” 
Crassus, the eminent Roman orator and friend of 
Cicero, died of a pleurisy. He had been speaking 
with great animation and effect in the Senate, when he 
“was seized with a pain in his side, and broke out intoa 
profuse perspiration. On going home he had a shiver- 
ing fit, followed ‘by fever. _ The pain in the side still 
continued, and be died on the 7th day of the disease. 
. The terms of deep sorrow in which Cicero laments so 
feelingly and so beautifully the loss of this eminent 
man, may justify the regret of physicians, even at 
“this distant period, that it has not been transmitted 
down to them what resources of our art were 
-tesorted to-in otderto save_a life so valuable to his 
country. Thus much, however, do know, that 
Celsus, who lived Rot 1 yu years sug- 
"gests the proper treatment of a pleurisy, by bleeding, 
cupping, and blistering; all the expedients, fn fact, 
“which we use at this era a fate ort 
of ot We may rest’ hat 
: Teft undone to save | 
tthe regret of his friends ae 


aggravated, nor their grief rendered more poignant, 
by any consideration of that kind. 


Socrates was put to death by the common mode 
at Athens, of despatching persons eapitally convicted, 
that is, by a narcotic poison. But as neither Xeno- 
phon nor Plato mentions the precise poison which 
was employed, we are left to conjecture what it was 
by our knowledge of what narcotics the Greeks were 
acquainted with, or employed at that time. They 
knew, amongst others, the Aconite, the Black 
Poppy, the Hyocyamus, and Hemlock.’ Dion, the 
father of Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, who was 
intimately acquainted with Plato, and a contem- 
porary of Socrates, was poisoned by hemlock; and 
Plutarch says that Phocion drank the conium 
(hemlock). | This, we have reason to suppose, was 
always fresh pounded for the occasion ; and we learn, 
from Theophrastus, that the whole plant was usually 
pounded together, but that the Chians pealed off the 
outer rind, as oceasioning pain, and that then, having 
bruised the other part and put it in water, they 
drank the infusion, and found it to cause an easy 
death. Whatever the poison was, it must have been 
one of weak and tardy operation; for the execu- 
tioner told Socrates, that it would prevent its effect, 
if he entered into earnest dispute, and that it was 
sometimes necessary to repeat the dose three or four 
times. After a while, the philosopher is described 
as having felt a weight in his legs, as if he had been 
intoxicated. The effect of the drug grew stronger, 
and made him, at length, so insensible to pain, that he 
did not feel when his foot was pinched. The ex- 
tremities grew cold,—he was convulsed, and expired. 

But what was the poison’contained in that “ ring, 
the avenger of Cann#, and the retributor for so 
much blood,” by which Hannibal destroyed himself? 
Although the Carthaginians were a much more civi- 
lized people than their enemies, the Romans (who 
happen to be their historians) are willing to allow, it 
would be too much to suppose them acquainted with 
the inventions of modern chemistry, and_the poison 
was most probably the inspissated juice of some 
deleterious vegetable. Mr Hatchett conjectures that 
it may have been derived from the Euphorbia offici- 
nalis, which is a native of Africa. Asto the report 
of Hannibal's having been poisoned by drinking 
bullock’s blood, which is mentioned by Plutarch, it 
must be a fable, as was that also of the death of 
Themistocles, by drinking a similar draught, for the 
blood of that animal is not poisonous. An accom- 
plished nobleman told me that he was present at one 
of the bull-fights at Madrid, when a person rushed 
from the crowd, and having made his way to the 
bull, which the matador had just stricken, caught 
the blood, as it flowed from the wound, in a goblet, 
and drank it off before the assembly. On inquiring 
into the object which the poor Spaniard had in view, 
it appeared that the blood of a bull just slain was a 
popular remedy for consumptive symptoms. The 
poison with which Nero destroyed Britannicus was 
probably the laure] water. Tacitus states that, when 
Nero had determined to despatch the ill-fated youth, 
he sent for Locusta, a convicted female prisoner, 
who had been pardoned, and was kept for state pur- 
poses, and ordered her to prepare a poison which 
should produce its effect immediately. Locusta 
prepared one which killed a goat in five hours. This 
would not serve the tyrant’s purpose—he ordered 
her to provide a more speedy instrument, to prepare 
it in his own chamber, and in his presence, 
The boiling began, and was urged to the effectual 
moment, in proof of which it was tried on a hog, 
and the animal was killed by it immediately. Din- 
ner is served. .The young members of the Imperial 
family are sitting at the foot of the table; the Em- 
peror and his guests reclining on their sides. The 
unhappy youth calls for water—the pregustator 
tastes, and then serves it. It istoo hot. Some of 
it is poured off, and the glass is filled up with a fluid 
resembling water—but this contains the poison. The 
young man drinks it, and is seized instantly with an 
epileptic fit, in which he expires. He is buried the 
same night. There_is a great similarity in several 


Boughton, who was poisoned by Captain Donellan, 
with laurel water, in 1780. In both there was the 
attempt on the part of the murderer to pass off the 
insensibility caused by the drug for an epileptic fit ; 
and in both there was an extraordinary liyidness of 
countenance in the victim. I remember to have seen 
the face of Sir Theodosius Boughton, when the 
corpse had been disinterred, in order to be examined 
for the satisfaction of the Coroner's jury, and its 
colour resembled that of a pickled walnut. 

Alexander the Great was said to have been poi- 
soned; but Arrian, who has written the best account 
of his death, though he mentions that such a report 
had prevailed, gives a rational account of his illness, 
and of the bulletins which were issued respecting it, 
the most ancient series of bulletins on record. The 
story goes, that the poison was of so subtle a nature, 
that no vessel of metal could hold it, and that aceord- 
ingly it was carried in the hoof of a mule. © But this 
is a mistake arising from the double meaning ef the 
Greek word onyx, which signifies either the onyx, a 
precious stone, or a hoof. The fact is, that Alexan- 
der died of a remittent fever, which he caught in the 
marshes of Babylon. 

Arrian, after detailing the daily progress of Alex- 
ander’s last illness, gives a beautiful portraiture of 
the character of that great man, whose spirit and 
energy, manifested in the conquest of so Jarge an ex~ 
tent of country, were fully equalled by his wisdom 
in controlling and attaching to his government the 
nations which he had subdued. - Of the merit of his 
system of policy of intermarrying his wounded 
soldiers with the females of the conquered countries, 
and of appointing Macedonian officers to command 
the native troops, what stronger proofs can be given, 
than that the experience of more than two thousand 
years has added nothing to what his instinctive dis- 
cernment had already suggested to him, that his sue- 
cessors were taught, by what he had done, to found 
and to govern kingdoms; and that the efficiency of 
the British army in India, to keep in subjection 
nearly one hundred millions of the inhabitants of 
that vast country, is at this moment maintained by 
the very same measures which Alexander devised and 
earried into execution ? 


~ 


i 
ON THE GIPSIBS 


Tue wonderful begets not wonder when 
Familiarised, and so do we behold 
A race apart among the sons of men. 
What are they ? lost from sunny lands of gold, 
"Hath swart Bengala on their hearts a hold? 
Or, scattered through the nations of the earth, 
Are they a particle of Egypt old, 
= Stricken of prophesy ? or claim they birth 
With they which had a God to lead them forth, 
And made the waves anavenue? Who know ? 
They are among the mysteries of worth, 
Te humble us to wisdom, for they show 
How little is the knowledge that we boast, 
And thence induce a faith where thought is lost, _ 
'G. EB. L 


*,” It is now pretty generally admitted, we believe, 
that the Gipsies come from Hindostan. The conjec- 
ture is, that they expatriated themselves during the 
irruption of one of its conquerors. Grellmann, a 
German writer (of whose work on them there is a 
translation) has quite proved this origin, in our opi- 
nion, by his comparison of the Gipsy and Hindostanea 
languages,—far more conclusive than such‘arguments 


a 


PASSAGE IN SHAKSPEARE CORRECTED) 

“ Vaulting ambition that o’erleaps itself,” 
should be “ its sell.” Sell is saddle in Spenser and else= 
where, from the Latin and Italian, This emenda~ 
tion was shown to the late Mr Hazlitt, an acute man 
at least, who expressed his conviction that it was the 
right reading, and added somewhat more in approba- 
fon SOR? ae 


sotmuhotween thindllle -nd that of Sir Thou’? mz speare. 
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FPINB ARTS. 
Exhibition of the Society of British Artists in Suffolk 
Street. 
Tur Exhibition this season comprises few works of 
the higher classes of painting, but we think it shews 
an advance upon former years; the number of pic- 
tures positively bad being much reduced. The his- 
torical pictures are few, and, with one exception» 
contain little worth remark; the narrative pieces are 
few; the portraits are in greater number, but not 
many of them good. The strength of the collec- 
tion lies among its landscapes, which are numerous; 
they are chiefly drawn from native scenery, and the 
best of them are of this number. Having premised 
these general observations, we will quote a few of 
the pictures that pleased us best. ‘The Haarlem 
Meer—Moonlight’ (10), G. Balmer, ‘a very clever 
picture; the brilliant moon, the pale neutral tint of 
the distance, the half-developed colours of the fore- 
ground, the long, frequent, uncertain shadows, “are 
in the true spirit of nature and beauty. ‘ Ancient 
Puteoli, in the Bay of Bais, with the Landing of 
Saint Paul’ (131), W. Linton, is rich and shewy 
in colouring, but flimsy and unreal in substance ; 
it is rather like a vision than a reality, but has 
seareely grandeur enough to seem supernatural. 
¢ A Monk reading a Tomb-stone’ (18), T. Roods, 
is a clever piece of effect, but no more. The lamp 
burning before a shrine in the back-ground looks 
like a living flame. ‘ Village Festival’ (20), W. 
Shayer, is a lively scene; but the best part is the 
roof of the house and the boughs overhanging it, the 
effect of which is so real, that one expects to see the 
tree move, or a bird alight on the tiles. ‘ Near 
Totnes, Devon’ (148), F. W. Watts, is a lovely 
scene, and very tastefully painted. ‘ The Reprieve, 
from™a Spanish Romance’ (53), J. R. Herbert, 
wants a line or two of explanation in the catalogue ; 
the girl is painted with great feeling and delicacy ; 
the face is from you, and yet the little glimpse one 
catches of the features, suffices to suggest a lovely 
one. There is a little appearance of weakness in the 
expression of the knight to whom she is kneeling, 
which the story may warrant, or even require; but 
of this the catalogue leaves us in ignorance. ‘ Scene 
in Devonshire’ (75), F. R. Lee, is a deep and leafy 
nook, such as England is richer in than any other 
country,—cool, verdant, fertile, sequestered. It is 
painted with a proper relish for its tranquillity and 
sweetness. _ ‘ Cassandra predicting the Murder of 
Agamemnon on his arrival, after ten years’ absence, at 
‘Mycene, painted for the Duke of Sutherland ; the 
head of Cassandra from the Hon. Mrs C. Norton’ 
(149), B. R. Haydon. Agamemnon, returning 
from the siege of Troy, among his share of the spoils, 
brought home Cassandra, who had swindled Apollo 
out of the gift of prophecy, a gift spoiled in the 
making, and saddled with the incredulity of the 
hearers. ~ Cassandra, arriving at the ‘house [of the 
King of Kings, denounces it as the future scene 
of his murder. This ‘is the point of time Mr 
Haydon has chosen. The drawing is worthy of his 
reputation ; and the colouring, though perhaps not 
quite natural, is solid and effective. But as a de- 
sign, does not the picture want unity? The figures 
-appear to us a little too much like separate studies 
for the characters, Cassandra raves, Agamemnon 
looks unconscious, Aigisthus grasps his dagger, Cly- 
-temnestra holds her husband with one hand and her 
paramour with the other, Orestes is panic-struck— 
all the figures are busy in their allotted parts; but 
they seem to pay no regard to one another; they 
neither look at nor from each other, but each ap- 
pears intent solely upon the due performance of his 
own duty, like actors at a rehearsal. The effect of 
all this is, that one is struck with the prodigious 
energy and effort in detail, and the entire absence of 
“effect in the whole. The individuals are full of in- 
‘tention, yet the total is notin earnest. The point 
worthiest of admiration, we think, is the horror- 
‘sttuck and understanding look of the horses, pat- 
ticularly of one of them, who seems absolutely inhal2 
“ing what the prophetess utters, ‘The subject is 
injured by want of space, aide 


COLUMBUS. 


As once, to him who his adventurous keel 
Urged through Atlantic waves, (a man, I ween, 
Full rich in evidence of things unseen, 
Which to his soaring reason made appeal!) 
The wished-for continent did itself reveal, 
Not by its towering hills, or groves of green,— 
For still an ocean wide did intervene ;— 
But odours on his senses ’gan to steal, 
Wafted from the new world, more sweet than aught 
In that he left behind; and now he felt, 
With what delight! that he on truth had built :— 
So, he who long his heavenward course hath held, 
Finds, as he nears the port, his voyage fraught 
With sweetest sense of things yet unbeheld ! 

A Reaper. 

—_=_—_ 


TABLE TALE. 


Self-conceit and malice are needed to discover or 
to imagine faults, and it is much easier for an ill- 
natured man than for a good-natured man to be 
smart and witty.— Sharp's Essays. 

STRANGE RECORD. 

I remember having seen the heart of one that was 
bowelled, as suffering for high treason, that being 
cast into the fire leaped, at first, at least a foot and 
half in height, and after by degrees lower and lower, 
for the space, as I remember, of seven or eight min- 
utes.— Bacon on Life and Death. 


SULTAN MAHOMED. 

Tt is a fact but little known, that most of the Asi- 
atic princes possess a trade ; the great Arungzeb was 
a cap maker, and sold his caps to such advantage on 
those ninth-day fairs, that his funeral expenses were 
by his own express command defrayed from the 
privy purse, the accumulation of his personal labour. 
A delightful aneedote is recorded of the Ghliss King 
Mahomed, whose profession was literary, and who 
obtained good prices from his Omrahs for his spe- 
cimens of caligraphy.- While engaged in transcrib- 
ing one of the Persian poets, a professed scholar, 
who, with others, attended the conversazione, sug- 
gested an emendation, which was instantly attended 
to, and the supposed error amended. When the 
Moolah was gone, the Monarch erased the emenda- 
tion and re-inserted the passage. An Omrah had 
observed and questioned the action, to which the 
King replied: “It was better to make a blot in a 
manuscript, than wound the vanity of a humble 
scholar.” Tod's Antiquities of Rajahstan. 


DRAMATIC PASSAGE BETWEEN A CALIPH AND A — 
PEASANT. 

The Khalif Al Mohdi being one day engaged in a 
hunting match, strayed from his attendants, and, 
being pressed with hunger and thirst, was obliged to 
betake himself to an Arab’s tent, in order to meet 
with some refreshment. The poor man immediately 
brought out his coarse brown bread and a pot of 
milk. Al Mohdi asked him if he had nothing else 
to give him; upon which the Arab went directly to 
fetch a jug of wine, and presented it to him. After 
the Khalif had drunk a good draught, he demanded 
of the Arab whether he did not know him? The 
other having answered that he did not; “I would 
have you know then (replied Al Mohdi), that I am 
one of the principal Lords of the Khalif’s court.” 
After he had taken another draught, he put the same 
question to the Arab as before; who answering, 
« Have I not already told you that I know you not?” 
Al Mohdi returned, “I am a much greater person 
than I have made you believe.” Then he drank 
again, and asked his host the third time, whether he 
did not know him? to which the other replied, “that 


he might depend upon the truth of the answer he © 


had already given him.” “TI am, then (said Al 
Mohdi), the Khalif, before whom all the world pros- 
trate themselves.” The Arab no sooner heard those 
‘words, than he carried off the pitcher, and would not 
‘suffer his guest to drink any more. Al Molidi being 
‘surprised at his behaviour, asked him why he took 
‘away his wine? The Arab replied, “ Because I am 
‘afraid that, if y4i!%ea fourth draught, you will 


tell me you are the Prophet Mohammed ; and if by 
chance a fifth, that you are God Almighty himself.” 
This gentle rebuke so pleased the Khalif that he 
could not forbear laughing ;~and, being soon rejoined 
by his people, he7ordered a purse of silver and a fine 
vest to be given the poor man, who had entertained 
him in so hospitable a‘manner. The Arab, in 
transport of joy for the good fortune he had met with, ~ 
exclaimed, “I shall henceforth take you for what you 
pretend to be, even though you should make yourself 
two or three times more considerable than you have 
done.” — Universal History. 

A PLEASANT FATHER! 

Proud, silent, morose, the Comte de Chateau ‘ 
briand’s whole life (father of the celebrated French 
writer now living) had been spent in efforts to raise 
the fallen fortunes of his family—efforts which had 
uniformly terminated in vexation and disappointment. 
He is described as tal], with a severe and marked 
countenance, aquiline nose, thin and pale lips, and 
eyes deep set and grey, like those of a lion or those 
of the ancient barbarians (‘‘aux yeux enforcés et 
glauques, comme ceux des lions, ou des anciens 
barbares”), and his eye-balls glowing like a ball of 
fire upon the least excitement. 


" And oft in sudden mood, for many a day, ~ 
From all communion he would start away; 


And then bis rarely called attendants said, oo) 
Through night’s long hours would sound his heavy 
tread. * 


O’er the dark gallery, where his fathers frowned %j _ 
In rude but antique protraiture around.” ? 


With the advance of age the disposition of the 


dreaded father became gradually more taciturn and 
unsociable; he never went out but once a year, and 
that was at Easter, to attend mass at the parish 
church of Combourg. He made the solitude around 
him still more solitary ; his family and servants he 
dispersed in the four turrets of the chateau. In the 
autumn evenings, wrapt.in.a dressing-gown of white 
rateen, with a large night-cap, of the same colour, 
on his head, he strode across the immense salon; 
if his wife, with her two children, the chevalier and 
his sister, all three seated motionless by the fire-side, 
ventured to exchange a few words, a severa que 
dit-on?. uttered in passing, instantly silenced the 
rash attempt, and not another word was heard until 
the stroke of ten suddenly arrested his march, and — 
sent him to his place of repose. His retirement was 
a signal for an immediate explosion of words and 


hilarity.— Cochrane's Foreign Quarterly Review. 


7 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


=% 


Tue sonnet addressed to Mr Heraud on his ¢ De- 
scent into Hell,’ shall appear in a week or two. 
We were much pleased at receiving the book and 
letter from Greenock, as the writer will see. 2 
The fault-finding of our Correspondent who sent us 
the Poem by Fanshawe, is s, as praises from 
most men. It shall haye our due attention.» So 
shall the pamphlet sent us from Newcastle. 
The ¢ Good Man’s Prayer’ next week. Also Z.7Z. 
Extracts, from the articles of Mr Lamb are again . 
unavoidably delayed. yt 
Lascaris in our next, and the epigrams from — 
Ptolemy the week after. We extend our gold as 
much as possible, to secure successive value to our 
numbers. rs . 
The rest of our correspondents will have the good 
ness to excuse us till next week. oh 
In the sonnet of the week before last, addressed to 
F. M. W.,—for “either” in the third line, read 
rather,” and instead of “ For” in the ninth line, _ 
read “ Nor.” Latins 
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CRITICISM ON FEMALE BHAUTY. 
{As it is part of the Editor's plan to have no re- 
serves with the Reader, he has to inform him that 
the following were among a set of papers contributed 
by him, some years ago, to the ‘ New Monthly Ma- 
gazine,’ the proprietor of which has kindly given him 
liberty to republish them. ‘They are written in the 
first person, from having been contributed under an 
assumed character. ] 


Cuurtictsu, for the most part, is so partial, splenetic, 
and pedantic, and has such little right to speak of 
what it undertakes to censure, that the words “ criti- 
eism on beauty” sound almost as ill, as if a man were 
to announce something unpleasant upon something 
pleasant. 
And, certainly, as criticism, according to its general 
_ practice, consists in an endeavour to set the art above 
its betters, and to render genius amenable to want of 
genius, (particularly in those matters which, by con- 
‘stituting the very essence of it, are the least felt by 
‘the men of line and rule,) so critics are bound by 
\ ‘their trade to object to the very pleasantest things. 
‘Delight, not being their business, puts them out of 
‘conceit. The first reviewer was Momus, who found 
“fault with the Goddess of Beauty. 


~~ Thave sometimes fancied a review set up by this 
anti-divinity, in Heaven, It would appear, by late 
» discoveries in the history of thé globe, that, as one 
“species of preduction has become extinct, so new ones 
‘may have come into being. Now, imagine the gods 
“occasionally putting forth some new work, which is 
criticised in the ‘Olympian Review.’ Chloris, the 
goddess of flowers, for instance, makes a sweet- 
_briar :— 
_ The Sweet- Briar, a new bush, by Chloris, God- 
“dess of Flowers. Rain and Sun, 4104. 
“ This is another hasty production of a lady, whom 
_we are anxious to meet with a more satisfied face. 
Really, we must say, that she tires us. The other 
fey we had the pink. It is not more than a year 
that she flamed upon us with the hearts-ease 
ies names these); then we were_all to be sunk 
into a bed of luxury and red leaves by the rose ; and 
now, ecce tterum Rosina, comes a new edition of the 
“same effeminate production, altered but not amended, 
aed made careless, confused, and full of harsh points; 
hich the fair author, we suppose, takes for a dashing 
i a variety! Why does she not consult her friends? 
‘Why must we be forced to think that she mistakes 
her talents, and that she had better confine herself to 
the production of daisies and dandelions? Even the 
rosé, which has been so much ‘cried up in certain 
quarters, was not original. It clearly suggest- 
~ by that useful production of an orthodox friend of 
staid aon cabbage ; which has occasioned it to be 
_ pretty generally called the eabbage-rose. The sweet- 
4 _— briar,” therefore, ‘is imitation upon imitation, crambe 
(literally) bis cocta ;.a thing not.to be endured. ‘To 
say the truth, which we wish to do with great ten- 
-derness, considering the author's sex, this sweet-briar 
« thiah is but 2 rifacimenta of the rousbuah.. ;. The only 
‘difference is that everything is done on- - - pettier 
be ke flowers hastily turned: ce. 
ndance of those startling po 
ed us in the rose yelept the 
hese pretty creatures the roses. Let us sees 


ae 


a light on the forehead! 


There is the cabbage-rose, the moss-rose, the mush-rose, 
the damask-rose, the hundred-leaved-rose, the yellow- 
rose, and earth only knows how many more. Surely 
these were enough, in all conscieuce. Most of them 
rank little above extempore effusions, and were 
hardly worth the gathering; but after so much 
trifling, to go and alter the style of a common-place 
in a Spirit of mere undoing and embrouillement, and 
then palm it upon us for something free, forsooth, 
and original, is ‘a desperate evidence of falling off! 
We cannot consent to take mere wildness for in- 
vention ; a Hasty and tangled piece of business, for a 
regular work of art. What is called nature will 
never do. Nature is unnatural. The best produc- 
tion by far of the fair author, was the auricula, one 
of those beautiful and regular pieces of composition, 
the right proportions of which are ascertained, and 
ary to measurement. But tempora mutantur, 

ur fair florist has perhaps got into bad company. 
We have heard some talk about zephyrs, bees, wild 
birds, and such worshipful society. Cannot this in- 
genious person be content with the hot-house in- 
vented by Vulcan and Co. without gadding abroad 
in this disreputable manner? We have heard that 
she speaks with disrespect of ourselves: but we need 
not assure the reader, that this can have no weight 
with an honest critic. By the by, why this briar is 
called sweet, we must unaffectedly and most sincerely 
say, js beyond our perceptions.” 

I was about to give a specimen of another article; 
by the same reviewer, on the subject of our present 
paper :—“ Woman, being a companion to May,” &e. 
But the tone of it would be intolerable. I shall 
therefore proceed with a more becoming and grateful 
criticism, such as the contemplation of my subject 
naturally produces. Ob Pygmalion, who can won- 
der (no artist surely) that thou didst fall in love with 
the work of thine own hands! Oh Titian! Oh 
Raphael! Oh Apelles! I could almost faney this 
sheet of paper to be one of your tablets, my desk an 
easel, my pen a painting-brush ; so impossible does 
it seem that the beauty I am about to paint should 
not inspire me with a gusto equal to your own ! 


“Come then, the colours and the ground prepare.” 


This ink-ctand is my palette. I handle my pen, as 
if there were the richest bit of colour in the world 
at the end of it. The reds and whites look as if I 
could eat them.’ Look at that pearly tip at the end 
of the ear. | The-very shade of it has a glow. What 
What a moisture on the 
lip | What-a soul, twenty fathom deep, in the eyes! 
Look at me, Madam, if you please. ‘The eye right 
on mine. The forehead a little more inclined. Good. 
What an expression |. Raphael, it is clear to me that 
you had not the feeling I have: for you could paint 
such a. portrait, and I cannot. I cannot paint after 
the life. Titian, how could you contrive it? Apelles, 
‘may I trouble you to explain yourself? | It is lucky 
for the poets that their mistresses are not obliged to 
sit to.them, They would never write-a line. Even 
a prose-writer is, bafiled. How. Raphael, managed 
in the Palazzo Chigi,—how Saechini contrived, when 
be wrote his + Rinaldo and Armida,’ with Armida by 
his side-——is beyond my ¢ompreheasion.! I can eall 
to mind, but L cannot'copy. Fair presence; avaunt! 
_ Teonjare you out of my study, as one of my brother 
writers, in an agony of article, might hand away his 
bride, the printer having sent to him for copy, Come 


forth, my tablets. Stand me in stead of more dis- 
tracting suggestions, my memorandums. 

It has been justly observed, that heroines are best 
painted in general terms, as in ¢ Paradise Lost,’ 

“ Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye,” &e. 
or by some striking instance of the effects of their 
beauty, as in Homer, where old age itself is astonished 
at the sight of Helen, and does not wender that 
Paris has brought a war on his country for her sake. 
Particular description divides the opinion of the 
readers, and may offend some of them. The most 
elaborate portrait of the heroine of Italian romance 
could say nothing for her, compared with the distrac- 
tions that she caused to so many champions, and the 
millions that besieged her in Albracca. 


“ Such forees met not, nor so wide a camp, 
When Agrican with all his northern powers 
Besieged Albracca, as romanges tell, 

‘The city of Galliphrone, from whence to win : 
The fairest of her sex, Angelica.” 


= 
~ 


Even Apuleius, a very “particular fellow,” who is an 
hour in describing a chambermaid, enters into no 
details respecting Psyche. It was enough that the 
people worshipped her. 


The case is different when a writer describes a real 
person, or chooses to acquaint us with his particular 
taste. In the ‘ Dream of Chaucer’ is an admirable 
portrait of a woman, supposed to be that of Blanche, 
Duchess of John of Gaunt. Anacreon gives us a 
whole length of his mistress, in colours as fresh as if 
they were painted yesterday. The blue eve is moist 
in its sparkling; the cheek, which he compares to 
milk with roses in it, is young for ever. Oh Titian, 
even thy colours are Kid compared with those of 
poetry ! 

It happens luckily for me on the present occasion, 
that I can reconcile particulars with generals. The 
truth is, I have.no particular taste. I only demand 
that a woman should be womanly; which is not 
being exclusive. I think also that anybody who 
wishes to look amiable, should be so, ‘The detail, 
with me, depends,on a sentiment: for instance, I 
used to think I never could tolerate flaxen hair; yet 
meeting one day with a lovely face that had flaxen 
locks about it, | thought for a good while after that 
flaxen was your only wear. Harriet O—— made 
me. take to black; ‘and yet, if it had not been for a 
combination of dark browns, I should the other night 
have been converted to the superiority of light brown 
by Harriet D. Upon the whole, the dark browns, 
chesnuts, &c. have it with me; but this is because 
the greatest number of kind eyes that I have met 
with, have looked from under locks of. that colour. 
I find beauty itself a very poor thing unless beautified 
by sentiment. The reader may take the confession 
as he pleases, either as an instance of abundatice of 

sentiment on my part, or as an evidence of want of 
proper ardour and impartiality ; but I cannot (and 
that is the plain truth) think. the most beautiful 


- creature beautiful, or he at all affected’ by her; or Jong 


to sit next her, or go to a theatre with her, or listen 


,to a concert with her, or dance with her, or sing with 


her (if, L.could), or walk in’ a field, or-a forest with 


_her, or call her by her. Christian name, or. ask her i€ 
she likes poetry, or tie (with, any satisfaetion) her 


gown for her, or be asked whether I admire her shoe, 
or take her arm even into a dining-room, or kiss her 
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at Christmas, or on April-fool day; orvon May-day; 
or on any other day, or dream of her, or wake think- 
ing of her, or feel a want in the reomiwhen she has 
gone, or a pleasure the more when she appears,—un- 
less she has a heart as well as a face, and is a proper 
good-tempered;matural, sincere, honest girl, who has 
a love for other people and other things, apart from 
self-reference and the wish to be admired. “Her'face 
would pall. upon'me in'the course of a week, or even 
become disagreeable. I should prefer an enamelled 
tea-cup; for I should expect nothing from it. I re- 
member the impression made on me by a female 
plaster-cast: hand, sold ia the shops as a,model. It is 
‘nba turned, though I thought it somewhat 
too plump and well-fed. The fingers, however, are 

delicately tapered: the outline flowing and graceful. 
E fancied it to have belonged to some” jovial” 
beauty, a little too fat and festive, but laughing 
withal, and.as full of good jnature. I was told 
it was the hand of Madame Brinvilliers, the famous 
poisoner. The word was no sooner spoken than I 
shrunk from. it as if it had been a toad. , It was now 
literally hideous; the fat seemed sweltering ‘and full 
of poison. The beauty added to the deformity. 
You resented the grace: you shrunk from the look 
of smoothness, as from asnake. This woman went 
to the scaffold with as much indifference as she dis- 
tributed her poisons. The character of her mind 
was insensibility. The strongest of excitements was 
to her what a cup of tea is to other people. And 
such is the character, more or less, of all mere beauty. 
Nature, if one may so speak, does not seem to in- 
tend it to be beautiful. It looks as if it were created 
in order to show, what a-nothing the formal part of 
deauty is, without the spirit of it. I have been so 
used to consider it with reference to considerations 
of this kind, that I have met with women generally 
pronounced beautiful, and spoken of with transport, 
who took a sort of ghastly and witch-like aspect in 
my eyes, as if they had ‘been things walking the 
earth without a soul, or with’some evil intention. 
‘The woman who supped with the Goule in the 
* Arabian Nights,’ must have ies a need of this 
cpa 

‘But to come to my portrait. Artists, I believe, 
‘Tike to begin with the eyes. I will begin, like 
" Anacreon, with the hair. - 


.. Ham should be. abundant, soft, flexible, growing 
in long locks, of a colour suitable to the skin, thick 
dn-the mass, delicate and distinct in the particular. 
The mode of wearing it should differ. Those who 
thave it. growing low in ‘the nape of the neck, should 
prefer wearing it in locks hanging down, rather than 
turned up with acomb. The gathering it however 
din'that manner is delicate and feminine, and suits 
many. In. general the mode of wearing the hair is 
to be regulated according to the shape of the head. 
Ringlets hanging about the forehead suit almost 
everybody. On the other hand, the fashion of:part- 
‘ing the hair smoothly, and drawing it tight back on 
either side, is becoming to few. It has a look of 
vanity, instead of simplicity. The face must do 
everything for it, which is azking too much, especially 
.as hair, in its freer state, is the ornament intended 
for it by nature. Hair is to the human aspect, what 
foliage is to the landscape. “Its look of fertility is so 
striking, that it has been compared to flowers, and 
even to fruit.. The Greek and other poets talk of 
_ hyacinthine locks, of clustering locks (an image taken 
Arcom grapes), of locks like tendrils. The favorite epi- 
thet for a Greek beauty was “ well-haired;” and the 
‘same epithet was applied to woods. Apuleius says, that 
Venus herself, if she were bald, would not-be Venus. 
‘So intirely do I agree with him, and so much do 
‘I think that the sentiment of anything beautiful, 
seven where the real beauty is wanting, is the best 
‘part of it, that I-prefer the help of artificial hair to 
an want of it. 1 do not wish to be 
deceived. . I would know that the hair was artificial, 
rand would haye the wearer inform me so. This 
‘would show her worthy of being allowed it. I 
‘remember; when I was at Florence, a Jady of quality, 
. ‘ani Englishwoman, whose beauty was admired by 


Mise gy wae 
~ 


everybody ; but neveridil it appear so admirable to 
me, as when’she told'me one day, that the ringlets 


ithatchung from under her cap, “were not herown.- 


Here, thought I, it is not artifice that assists 
beauty; it is truth. Here’ is a woman who 
knows that there is a beauty in hair, beyond 
the material of it, or the pride of being thought 
to possess it. Oh, wits of Queen Anme’s day, see 
what it is to live in an age of sentiment, instead of 
your mere periwigs, and reds and whites !—The first 
Step in taste is to dislike all.artifiee; the next is 
to demand nature in her perfection; but the best of 
all is to find out the hidden beauty, which is the 
soul of beauty itself, to wit, the sentiment of it. The 
loveliest hair is nothing, if the wearer is incapable of 
a grace. The finest eyes are not fine, if they say 
nothing. What is the finest harp to me, strung with 
gold, and adorned with a figure of Venus, if 
it answer with a discordant note, and hath no 
chords in it fit ‘to be wakened? ™ Long live, 
therefore, say I, lovely natural Jocks at five- 
and-twenty, and lovely artificial locks, if they 
must be resorted to, at five-and-thirtytor forty. Let 
the harp be new strung, if the frame warrant it, and the 
sounding-board lath a delicate utterance. A woman 
of taste should no more'seruple to resort to such helps 
at one age, than she would consent to resort to 
tlem at an age when no such locks exist in nature. 
Till then, let her not cease to help herself to a plen- 
tiful supply. The spirit in which it is worn, gives 
the right to wear it. Afféctation and pretension 
spoil everything: sentiment and simplicity warrant 
it. Above all things, cleanliness. This should be 
the motto of personal beauty. Let a woman keep 
what hair she has, ¢lean, and she may adorn or 
inctease it, as she pleases. Oil, for example, is two 
different things, on clean hair and unclean, On the 
one, it is but an aggravation of the dirt: to the other, 
if not moist enough by nature, it may add a reason- 
able grace. The best, however, is undoubtedly that 
which can most dispense with it. A lover is a little 
startled, when he finds the paper, in which a lock of 
hair has been enclosed, stained and spotted as if it 
had wrapped a cheesecake. Ladies, when about to 
give away locks, may as well omit oil that time, and 
be content with the washing. ‘If they argue that it 
will not look so glossy in those eyes in which they 
desire it to shine most, let them own as much to the 
favoured person, and he will never look at it but 
their candour shall give it a double lustre. 


“ Love adds a precious seeing to the eye ;” 


and how much does not sincerity add to love! One 
of the excuses for oil,is the perfume mixed with it. 
The taste for this was carried so far among the an- 
cients, that Anacreon does not scruple to wish that 
thé painter of his mistress’s portrait could convey 
the odour breathing from her delicate oiled tresses. 
Even this taste seems to have a foundation in nature. 
Mary Honeycomb, a little black-eyed relation of mine, 
(oftener called Molly from a certain dairy-maid turn 
of hers, and. our regard for old English eustoms;) 
has hair with a natural scent of spice. ee 

The poets of antiquity, and the modern ones after 
them, talk much of yellow and golden tresses, tresses 
like the morn, &c. Much curiosity has been evinced 
respecting,the nature of this famous poetical hair; 
‘and as much anxiety shown. in hoping that it was 
mot red. May I venture to say, in behalf of red 
hair, that Lam one of those in»whose eyes it is not 
so very shocking? — Perhaps,-as' “pity melts ‘the soul 
‘to love,” there may: be something of such a feeling 
in my tenderness for that Pariah of a colour. Per- 
haps there are many reasons, all very good-natured : 
but so it is, I find myself the ready champion of all 
-persons who, are at a disadvantage with the world, 
especially women, and sociable ones. Hair of this 


extreme complexion appears’never to have been in 


request; and yet, to say nothing of the general 
liking of the ancients for all the other shades of 
yellow and gold, a good red-headed eommentator 
might render it a hard matter to pronounce, that 
‘Theocritus has not given two'of his beautiful swains 


. oe 


“word yéllow, a convertible term for it, will not do 


‘Perhaps, the true auburn is something more lustrous 


hair amounting toa positive fiery. Fi rered is the 
=Pebryeomerer i it may be understood. 


« Both fiery-tressed heads, both in their bloom.”* 


I do not believe the golden hair to have been red ; 
but this I believe, that it was nearer to it than most 
eolours, and that it went a good deal beyond what it 
is sometimes supposed to have been, auburn. 


for auburn. Auburn is a rare and glorious colour, 
and I suspect will always be more admired by us of 
the north, where the fair complexions that reeom- 
mended golden ‘hair, are as easy to be.met with, as 
they are difficult in the south. Ovid and Anacreon, 
the two greatest masters of the ancient world in 
painting external beauty, both seem to have preferred 
it to golden, notwithstanding the popular ery in the 
other’s favour: unless indeed, the hair they speak of 
is too, dark in its.ground for auburn. The ‘Latin 
poet, in his fourteenth love-clegy, book. the first, 
speaking of tresses which he says Apollo would have 
envied, and which he prefers to those of Venus, as 
Apelles painted her, tells us, that they were neither 
black nor golden, but mixed, as it were, of both. 
And. he compares them to cedar, on the declivitiesof 
Ida, with the bark stripped. This implies a dash 

of tawny. IT have seen pine-trees, in a southern 

evening sun, take a lustrous burnished aspect, be- 

tween dark and golden, a good deal like what T con-— 

ceive to be the colour he alludes to. Anacreon 

describes hair of a similar beauty. His touch, = 

usual, is brief and exquisite:— ~ < 


+ Deepening inwardly, a dun ; 
Sparkling golden, next the sun.”+ 


Which Ben Johnson has rendered in a line,. © 
~ Gold upon a ground of black.” 


throughout, and more metallic than this. The cedar — 
with the bark stripped looks more like it. At all 
events, that it is not the golden hair of the ancients 
has been “proved to me beyond a doubt by a memo- 
randum in my possession, worth a thousand treatises 
of the learned. This is a solitary hair of the — 
famous Lucretia Borgia, whom Ariosto_ has so 
praised for her virtues, and whom the rest of the 
world is so contented to call a wretch.} It was 
me by a wild acquaintance, who stole it from a 
of her hair preserved in the Ambrosian lire at 


Milan. On the envelope he put a happy motto: _ 


“ And Beauty draws us with a single hair.” 

If ever hair was golden, it is this. It is not red, it 

is not yellow, it is not auburn: it is golden, oi te 
nothing else ; and though natural-looking too, must Ea 
have had a surprising appearance in the ma 
‘Lucretia, beautiful in every respect, must Mave 
looked like a vision in a picture, an angel from ‘the 
sun. Everybody who sees it, cries out, and pro. 
nounces it the real thing. I must corifess, afterall, 
I prefer the auburn, as we construe it. It forms, 
T think, a finer shade for the skin ; a richer warmth; 
a darker lustre. ‘But Luctetia’s hair must have 4 
been still divine. Wat Sylvan,§ a man of genius _ 
whom I became acquainted with over it, as. other 
acquaintances commence over a bottle, was insp 

on the occasion with the following verses :— 


« Borgia, thou once wert almost too august; 
And high for adoration ;—now thou ’rt dust! 
PO aa ye ~ ° 
Calm hair, maentaing with pellucid gold!” 3 bp 


‘The sentiment implied in the last line will ~ 
by every bosom that has worn a lock of hair next itor 


* Anow rary’ nrnv wupporpix, apdw avepars 
of Ta pavevdoSev, perauvas, 
Ta 3 es axpov, nAwoas.” Bi 

t Mr Roscoe must be excepted, who has come tn 


‘field to run a tilt for her. I wish his lance may turn out 
‘to be the Golden Lance of the poet, and. vallhis 


opponents. The greatest scandal in the world, is readi- 
ness of the world to believe scandal. — 7 Se ; 
§ Mr Landor. rs = in 
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longed to doso. Hair is at once the most, delicateand 
lasting of our materials; and survives us,* like love. 
Tt is so light, so gentle, so escaping from the idea of 
Geath, that with a lock of hair belonging to a child 
ora friend, we may almost look up to heaven, and 
compare notes with the angelic nature; may almost 
say, “T haye a piece of thee here, not unworthy of 
thy being now.” , 

_ Forgueav. There are fashions. in beauty as well 
as dress. In. some. parts.of Africa, no lady can be 
charming under twenty stone. 


~ “ King Chiu put nine queens to death ; 
Convict on Statute, Jvory Teeth.” 


In Shakspeare’s time, it was the fashion to have 
high foreheads, probably out of compliment, to 
Queen Elizabeth.’ ‘They were thought to be equally 
beautiful and indicative of. wisdom: and if the por- 
_ traits.of the great men of that day are to be trusted, 
i wisdom and high foreheads were certainly often 
found together. Of late years, physiognomists have 
declared for the wisdom of strait and compact fore- 
heads, rather than high ones. I must own I have 
seen very silly persons with both. It must be 
allowed, at the same time, that a very retreating 
forehead, is apt. to. be no aecompaniment of wit. 
With regard to high ones, they are often confounded 
with foreheads merely bald; and baldness, whether 
a natural.or otherwise,.is never handsome; though in 
_-- men it sometimes takes.a character of simplicity and 
‘ firmness. According: to. the Greeks; who are 
reckoned to/have been the greatest judges of beauty, 
_ the high forehead’ never bore the palm, Av certain 
conciseness carried it. “ A forehead,” says Junius, 
_ in his. Treatise-on Ancient Art, “ should be smooth 
and even, white, delicate, short, and of aw open and 
cheerful character." The: Latin is briefer.* Ariosto 
has expressed it in two words, perhaps in one. 


« Di terso avorio era la fonte lieta.” 
; Ontay. Fun. Canto VI. 3} 


_—-# Terse ivory was her forchead glad.” 
Ba large bare forehead.gives a, woman. a masculine 
__and.defying look. The word effrontery comes from 
“it. The hair should be brought over such. a fore- 
. Fed as vines are trailed over a naked wall. 


And now in respect to “ Eyes,"—but as upon this 

~ gubject’ I may be too copious for the space allotted 

_ me at present, I must,begin another paper with my 
criticism upon them. 


* ©Brons debt esse plana, candida, tenois, brevis, 
pura.” —Juninus De Pictura Veterum, Lib. iii, cap. 9. 
‘The whole chapter is very curions and abandant on the 
_ subject of ancient beauty. Yet it might be rendered a good 
_ deal more so. A treatise on Hair alone might be collected 
out of Ovid. 


—— 


CAUTION TO SELF-LOVE. 


, Let us ask ourselves in the closet, whether, after we 
have humbled ourselves before God in our prayers, 
we never rise beyond the due standard in the pulpit ; 
whéther our zeal for the truth be never over-heated 
‘internal fires. less holy ; whether we never grow 
_ stiffly or sternly pertinacious, at the very time when 
‘we are reproving tle obstinacy of others; and whe- 
ther)we have not frequently so acted, as if we believed 
_ thatopposition were to be relaxed and borne away by 
 selfisufficiency and intolerance. Believe me, the 
wisest.of us have our catechism to learn’; and these, 
_ my dear friends, are not the only questions contained 
4 ‘ in it. No Christian can hate; no Christian can ma- 
 Tigns Speier do we not often both hate and 
uppy men who are insensible to 
nd vs this unebristian spirit 


<#Je’ 


TO HIs CHILDREN, | 
DURING ABSENCE. 


(From ©Gebir, © Count Julion’ and other poems, by 
Walter Savage Landor, Esq.) — 
Ye little household gods, that make ; 
My heart leap lighter with your play, 
And never let it sink or ache, 
Unless you are too far away ; 


Bight years have flown, and never -yet 
One day has risen up between 
. The kisses of my earlier pet, 
And few the hours:le was not seen. 


How can I call.to.you from, Rome ? 
Will Mamma teach what Babbo,said ?” 
Have yenot heard him talk at home 
. Alout the city of the dead? 


Marvellous tales will babbo tell’ 
If you dont clasp his throat too tight,— 
Tales which you, Arnold, will Jove well, 
Tho’ Julia's cheek turns pale with fright. 


How swimming o'er the. Tiber Clelia 
Headed the rescued virgin train ; 
And, loftier virtue! how Cornelia 
Lived when her two brave sons were slain. 
This is my birth-day: may ye waltz 
Till mamma cracks her best guitar! 
Yours are true pleasures ; those are false 
We wise ones,fullow from,afar, 


What shall IT bring you? would you like 
Urn, image, glass—red, yellow, blue, 
Stricken by Time—who soon must strike 
As-deep tlie heart that beats for you. 


* Mamma (as in Foslist) but with the accent on the first 
“svilable, is the Italin word of endearment for “‘ Mother.” 
Babbo is“ Papa.”—Ep. 


— 

_A LEGEND OF THE BLACK ART. 
(From ‘ Arthur Coningsby,’ a new novel, full of thought 
and elegance. ) 

Ix one of our great English abbeys, long before the 
reformation, there was a young novice, whose rapid 
progress in learning, and skill as a yuusician, made 
him an especial favourite with the monks, his instrue- 
tors: It was predicted by them that he would rise 
to the highest reputation in the church, and perhaps 
become a Bishop, or even a Cardinal. This praise- 
worthy youth was particularly deliglited with the 
study of knotty and abstruse questions, and he some- 
times proposed difficulties to the fatters, which it 
gave them no little trouble to answer. In these 
cases, Father Timothy, to whom he chiefly addressed 
himself, was accustomed to advise, that Nicholas 
should cease to think of the subjects which:perplexed 
him, and read his breviary with redoubled diligence. 
But the young man was. so unfortunate as toi find 
great difficulty in turning away his mindifrom points 
which he did not. understand, and Father Timothy 
could only lament that his pupil, was:harassed by the 

wiles of the Devil. 

It happened that on a high festival of, the church, 
Father Timothy preached a sermon to which the 
mind of his pupil gave the: most earnest attention. 
But his eyes unhappily wandered)to one of the win- 
dows, in whiekwere painted, as says:the historian, the 


_very figures we» have: just’ seen (certain mysterious 


_ blems. 


emblems). 

The novice could not:help meditating-during the 
pauses of the discourse on. these remarkable’ em- 
But he could, form no, conception of their 
meaning, He thought of them in the cloisters and 
in his bed, but still he was completely at a loss. He 
next applied to his instructor, butthe only answer he 
could'gain was a severe rebuke for attempting to be 
wise above that which is written. 

At last he spoke to an old lay brother, who in- 
formed him of a tradition which he had heard in his 
youth, with regard to what is called Abbot Ingulph's © 
window. It was said that the stained glass was. made 
‘by the hands of the Abbot whose name it bore. He’ 
had been much addicted to the occult sciences, and 
people seldom spoke of him but in a whisper, and 


that at his burial the head of his coffin might be laid 


exactly under the spot to which the bright image of 
the rose in the window should be thrown by the 
moonlight, at twelve o'clock, on the night of the full 
moon next ensuing. 

The temporary successor of the deceased Abbot 
was aman of the most rigid piety, and instead of 
complying with this request, he directed that the 
body should be laid in the ante-chapel, beside that of 
the last buried Superior. The coffin was disposed 
accordingly. But tle morning after the funeral, it 
was found on the spot which had been so singularly 
pointed out, and the grave designed for it had been 
filled up. Tt was again committed to the earth, and 
again it was found upon the floor of the chapel, in 
the same place as after the first attempt. The baffled 
fiither was resolved to, persevere; but at’ the third 
burial, at the moment when the coffin was lowered 
into the dust, he took the precaution of touching it 
with the consecrated wafer. Everyone observed the 
ceremony, trembling and in silence, and the assem- 
blage heard a groan, which sounded as if it had been 
called forth from the corpse by the immediate ageney 
of the blessed host. The coffin was hastily drawn 
up again, and the lid forced open, when it was found 


* toveontain nothing but a handful of ashes, and asmall 


gold'plate, marked with the device of a rose‘and star. 
The lay-brother also informed Nicholus, that various 
manuscripts of Abbot Ingulph were said still tw 
exist in the library. 

This account wrought, says'the legend, in the brain 
of Nicholas, like the potent ingredients of an adept’s 
crucible. 

He spent day after day in the library, and found 
at’ last an ancient chest, the corners of which were 
secured by brazen clasps, exhibiting respectively the 
figures of the ‘toad, the crow, the dragon, and the 
panther. Tt was not locked, but sealed, and the wax 
bore the impression of a man standing on a snake. 
The young man did not Hesitate’ to break itopen, 
and examined the writings which it contained.. They 
were all works of Abbot Ingulph, except one small 
thin volume, in which the characters seem) to have 
been originally so strange, and were now so defaced 
by time, that Nicholas could not deeypher a single 
syllable. Acting, however, on a-hint given in aycom- 
mentary of the Abbot's, he secured this mysterious 
book, and watched it daily with a longing and almost 
sickening anxiety, till the night of the: full moon. 
He then stole the keys of the church, and at: mid- 
night held the open volume in the crimson radianee 
which streamed through the rose. The: writing in- 
stantly became legible; and Nicholas peep Be 
seeret‘for which he had hungered..\ 

For the rest of the night he had in his cell, as the 
companion. of his, studies, a youth, dark-eyed, pale, 


- slow. of speech, but master of all the sciences im the 


world, and of all the languages ever spoken by the 


. bricklayers of Babel,.as well-as of that rarer tongue, 


the origin of them all, which is now understood only 
by. the chiefs of the Freemasons. 

The next morning Nicholas presented’ his) new 
friend to the fathers, and proposed that he-should be- 
come an Acolyte. althazar,, for so he chuse tobe 
called, was examined, by Father Timothy as»to his 
proficieney in learning, and, in the course: of shis 
answers, auoted, as one of Christ’s replies. to the 
Devil during, his temptation, a verse not recorded by 
St Luke. The monk referred to: the passage, and 
Balthazar quietly remarked, that the Evangelist's ae- 
count of that dccurrence was very inaccurate. . This 
heretical reply decided the holy father to refuse the 
candidate admittance. 

He immediately quitted the monastery. ~ That 
evening at vespers Nicholas did not present himself ; 
he could not be found im his cell, nor in the-neigh- 
bourhood of the abbey. About a year after his dis— 
appearance, two young Englishmen) attracted great 
attention as disputants in the schools at Paris, and 
journeyed thence to the monastery of Sr Bate, in 
Provence, where they were or- 
ders. For some years they travelled from country. to 
country, and. became celebrated for their, learning 
ard talents, ‘They were both of them, 


ie ain 


» witli a Took of fear.“ When he was dying, he desirede utes! soe om all subjects, but it was observed that" - aE = Joon 
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Nicholas disliked to debate questions on demonology, 
which his companion ‘particularly delighted and ex- 
celled in, and of which he spoke in a tone of the ut- 
most familiarity. 


Their last place of residence was Rome, and here 
Nicholas speedily rose to high dignities, while his 
friend refused to accept any other office than that of 
his secretary. In this humble situation Balthazar was 
still sufficiently conspicuous; a thousand dark in- 
trigues for the more extravagant objects were seen to 
succeed, nobody could tell how, but it was said they 
had “been directed by Balthazar. Innumerable 
scandals among the enemies of the Catdinal of Alba, 
for such was now the rank of Nicholas, were detected, 
while he himself maintained a splendid reputation ; 
and still men whispered and pointed at Balthazar, 
whenever, that is, they were secure of not being 
observed by him. 


At length the supreme See was vacant. And now 
discoveries multiplied every hour, so as to implicate 
the characters of all the leading Cardinals. The 
mistress of one of them became devout, and confessed 
her own and her lover's immorality; and she was 
said to be a penitent of Balthazar’s. A heretic was 
burned ;—when at the stake he cried aloud that one of 
the Monsignori had first seduced him from the true 


faith; and it was reported that Balthazar, on the eve . 


of the execution, had gained admittance to the cell of 
the criminal. A third dignitary of great influence 
in the college suddenly deserted his former faction ; 
and deprived them of several votes. He was known 
to have received fifty thousand crowns; and Bal- 
thazar was rumoured to have been seen ing 
weighty bags under his gown in the direction of the 
prelate’s palace. And, lastly, amid the utmost ex- 
citement of the election, the French Ambassador 
died, and left -the interests of his party in irretrievable 
confusion. His physician had purchased drugs at a 
shop, the owner of which was said to have been in 
the service of Balthazar. 


The Cardinal of Alba became Pope, under the 
name of Adrian IV. . His secretary was his chief 
councillor, The defeat and death of Arnold of 
Brescia were brought about by his wisdom; and it 
was he"who drew up the bull which authorized Henry 
II to conquer Ireland. But those who were nearest 
the Pontiff, perceived that he feared Balthazar as much 
as trusted him. A window, exhibiting among other 
emblems the hieroglyphic rose, had been put up 
in one of the apartments of the Pope. In this room 
he perceived Frederick King of the Romans, who, 
though he entered Italy at the head of a large army, 
had consented, on first meeting the sovereign priest, 
to hold his stirrup while he mounted on horseback. 
Important negotiations were carried on in the pre- 
sence of the Pope and the Monarch, and on one oc- 
easion Adrian seemed inclined to concede a point of 
considerable weight, which Balthazar had before 
maintained with the most resolute firmness against- 
the councillors of the King. Frederick thought he 
observed the. secretary point slightly to the painting 
‘in the window. At all events the Pontiff groaned, 
turned pale, and trembled ; and after a few moments 
declared his determination to yield nothing. 


When Adrian was dying, Balthazar desired that 
hé might speak to his master in private. The patient 
hesitated, and faltered some words, which could not 
be understood. But the secretary entered the cham- 
ber, and the universal Bishop shuddered under his 

“Tock, and feebly motioned to the attendants to retire. 
* In half an hour Balthazar re-entered the ante-cham- 
~ ber, and a slight smile might be observed to hover on 
his lip. He turned, however, gravely to the domes- 
tics, physicians, and cardinals, and pointed to the 
door through which he had just come. — They found 
the Pope dead, with an expression of extreme agony 
on his lifeless features. A cabinet of stecl, inlaid 
with gold, which stood near the bed, and had before 


been shut, was now open, and a small parchment . 


volume lay under the hand of the deceased Pontiff. 
The book was seized by the eldest Cardinal present, 
‘ who attempted to discover its contents. But they 
‘were completely illegible, save that. near the foot of 
the last page was found inseribed, in bold and youth- 


ful characters, the name of ‘ Nicnoxas ;’ and lower 
down, and as if traced by trembling fingers, the regal 
signature of ‘ Apriay.' The aged Prelate secretly 
committed the volume to the fire, and was horror- 
stricken by the groans and sobs which accompanied 
its destruction, and by the likeness of a demoniac 
face, which seemed to scowl at him through the cloud 
of sulphury smoke. Balthazar appeared no more ; 
and it was whispered in Rome, that the body of the 
Pope was flung into the Tiber; while, tojavoid any 
open scandal, a coffin filled with rubbish was decorated 
with the blazonry of ecclesiastical empire, and buried 
beside Eugenius III, in the church of St Peter.” 

“T fear that even fantastic and idle tales like this,” 


said Agatha, who had joined them five minutes be ~ 


fore, “ though they cannot be seriously reported by 
any educated persons, yet have their effect in turning 
popular opinion against the Catholic church. The 
most absurd notions of the vulgar, as to the super- 
stitions of the monks, and the vices of prelates, are 
repeated in these wild legends by romance writers, 
who probably do not wish their fictions to be be- 
lieved, whose professed business is exaggeration, but 
who unconsciously spréad abroad many an error, so 
gross that they would be ashamed of having any 
trust in it imputed to them.” 


“ Well,” replied Isabel, “ Arthur’s story, though 
abundantly extravagant, “does not seem to me at all 
likely to do any harm. I am sure, my dear Made- 
moiselle de Clainville, it never occurred to me that 
it conveyed an imputation against the Roman 
Catholic church. I do not like horses less for being 
amused by the history in the Arabian Nights of the 
Black Steed, that struck out the Calender’s eye with 
a blow of its tail. The history of Pope Adrian, 
which we have just heard, is, I think, nothing more 
than a way of telling us, by marvellous incidents, 
how wrong it is to seek for any knowledge incon- 
sistent with the observance of moral principles.” 


— . 


LINES: 
_WRITTEN ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
LONDON JOURNAL, APRIL 2, 1835. 

. Be 
’Tis morn! how blithe a morn those vapours hide! 
They break—and young day louketh out in pride, 
And with a freshening vigour in his glance 
That warms old pulses, and makes “ young ones 

dance.” . 
The flowers look up like beauty at love's voice, 
And feel his fervid kisses, and rejoice. 


: It. 
Now let us forth, nor fear the dewy grass— 
The lane we leave, the “ one-railed bridge” we 

pass; 

By little darling nooks we pause not now, 

Nor rest till we recline upon the brow 
Of one dear hill. Fond gazing from its height, 
How glad a scene, how various, how bright, ' 
Fills the rapt eye! The undulating flow 

‘Of natural beauty we may trace below. 

Woods are about us, glittering streams beneath ; 
And peasant girls, fresh as the air they breathe, 
Are seen at intervals in thought to stand, 

Or slowly wind with milking-pa‘l‘in hand. 
See, whilst I speak, down in that sloping vale, 
A girl delaying there by the white rail, 

Who would be thought observant of the brook, 
But sees not that on which she seems to look. 
Now she is joined—brief meeting long deferred. — 
‘Tis but an instant—has he said one word ? 

He has,—and in her inmost heart ’twas heard. 3) 


: 


ill. 
Mark, on the right—meet scene for morning eyes— 
Those tree-crowned hills that so augustly rise ; 
See, on the left, a sister hill disclose : 
The ancient mansion, in serene repose, a 
Looking o'er ample meadows whereon cows 
Feed quietly, or ruminate at ease ; 


Whose sheep, their bleating young beside them, 


browse ; : =f 
Where, on sweet journies bound, we hear the bees, 
And where rooks chatter in the many-peopled trees. 


Iv. | 

Here,—'tis perhaps a “ trivial fond record,” 
But it stands out from memory’s treasured hoard— 
When, sauntering near this spot one clear March 

morn, vy 
Unheard the cry of hound—the blast of horn— 
Gathering wild flowers that did the banks adorn ;, 
Suddenly tow’rds us came the hunted deer, 
A patient anguish in his speaking eyes ; 
He paused, as who should say, those I meet here 

» Have not the look or garb of enemies : 

Then vaulted o'er the hedge, and soon from us 
Sunk ’midst the “ bosomy hills.” Fast, furious, 
The brave pursuers came. 


v. 
: ’Tis holy ground ! 
Harefield ! a glorious spell thy fields have found. 
Here, in immortal dreams of Arcady, 

The youthful muse of Milton wandered free ; 
And still the genius of the wood, ’neath roof — 
“Neath shady roof of branching elm star-proof, 
Touches the warbled string.” The lofty lay | 
Shames into silence mine, as well it may. 


vi. 
Sure May and June have come a visiting, 

And to young April their ripe glories bring ;* 
She, like a blushing bride, with virgin grace 
Receives her matron friends, and gives them place. 
With how matured a richness this day’s sun 
Clothes the minutest thing its rays fall on! 
With what a buoyant spirit upward springs 
Th’ untiring lark, and, whilst he soareth, sings, 
Hymning his heav’nward voyaging, yet not 
Denying songs to his more lowly lot ; 

True he has “ sung at heaven’s gate,” but he 
Brings to his earthly nest sweet minstrelsy ; 
Like kindly hearts that take, where’er they roam, 
A blessing, but reserve the holiest for home. 


. 


vil. 


Tis but one year—a strange eventful year— 

Since I strolled rhyming, hoping, loving, here ; 

Hailing the page so prized—the first young leaf 
- Of what is now become a goodly tree, 

Whose fruit enlargeth hope, enlighteneth grief, — 

Gladdeneth the deep heart of humanity, 


And shows what may be wrought for struggling __ 


men, 

=_When a true spirit wields the world-compelling 
pen. : 

vee, vill. 

‘Tis but one year—a strangely-varied year, 

Since I roamed out with salient fancies here ; 

Musie on either side, and overhead 

Almost as bright a sun. One year has fled, 

And with it—but what boots the retrospection ? 


’ Alas! there is no lingerer like affection. ’ 


IX. 
" Yet what is changed? Are not the fields as green? — 
_ The streams as bright in their perpetual flow? _, 
As fair and frequent is the primrose seen, 
And daffodil, that maketh flaunting show 
Where lie the crowding odourous violets low. 
All are as they were then. The plover’s shrilP 
And querulous cry — the “stock-dove’s. murmur 
deep— , 
The rook’s grave voice,.of home discoursing still ; * 
The blackbird startled from her seeming sleep, 
And dipping by the hedge with snatch of song ;_ 
The thrush and bullfinch, that still pour along, 
Their full heart-stream of thrilling melody. _ 


< 
And now, loved Harefield! from thy hill I see, ~ 
Shorn of its veil of mist, the distant wood, 
Whence gentle meadows slope to the canal. 
There winds in quiet joy that silver flood, 
So loved for memories which I oft recall : 
Of those who on its banks have roamed with me , 
There are the scattered cots, the towering mill, _ 
That seems, when working hardest, idle still; 
There are the streams which give it life and light, 
For ever busy, and for ever bright, 


And busiest when all else is peace and nights 


ra eae! 


a 
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‘|. Then why with death or change should my 
; thoughts be? ~ 

* Dull egotist ! there is nor death nor change 

To hearts that not from love and nature range ! 

We feel that truth and beauty are immortal ; 

Why mourn the loved who pass death’s shadowy 

portal, 
And quit the prison of this life, to be 
: We trust—the happy—and we know—the free ? 


xm.) 
. Back to our quiet lane—our orchard bower ; 
* Let's change the thoughful for the festal hour. 
’ Pile the proud treasures high! ‘midst fruits and 
flowers, 
| And wine and song—what banquet equals ours ? . 


eyes, 
’- Here are the loving, and therefore the wise. 


| eo Here are frank smiles, fair forms, red lips, bright 


4 


r 


What though we miss some two or three to-day, 

Whose looks have thrown a sunshine in our way, 

And would have warmed us now with genial ray? 

Their absence will not cloud our mirth; we know 
» Their hearts and ours with the same feelings glow, 
And they are with us now, though far away. 


XII. 
Now to our pleasant task ! the health of Him 
' Whose genius aids the weak—illumes the dim— 
Assists the inquiring—to the struggling sends 
, Counsel that animates him and befriends ; 
Of Him who, armed a holy fight to win, 
Shows “ zeal whose circling charities begin 
_ With the few loved ones heav'n has placed it near, 
_ Nor cease till all mankind are in its sphere.” 


{ Health to the Journax! strength and length of 
_ days! 
, And to the Nant that crowns it, love, and praise! 
’ J. W. Davey. 
*, — 


ROMANCEZOF REAL LIPE. 


NO. LXVIT. REVENGE AND ASSASSINATION IN A CHURCH. 
—THE NEW NOVEL, ‘HECTOR FIERAMOSCA.’ 
Turs appalling and most dramatic story is taken 
from a deeply interesting work of fiction just pub- 
lished, ‘Hector Fieramosca;’ but as we recollect 
reading it in some veritable history, (perhaps Roscoe's 
- €Life of Lorenzo de Medici’), and as it is told in a 
-way so brief as not to convert the narrative of a fact 
“Into a narrative merely founded on fact, we give it as 
” we find it set down. At the close of it we almost 
feel the knife at our own hearts, hugged silently into 
the bosom of that sacrilegious and venomous impos- 
tor. He was very ill-used ; but even the baseness of 
the younger brother fades into ‘nothing before this 
everlasting spirit of revenge. A closer and quieter 
piece of intensity is perhaps not to be met with. 
Chaucer has a line thatwould make an excellent 
motto for it—. 
«: The smiler, with the knife under the cloak.” ~ 


Dox Mrewart had a youthful and lovely wife; and 
a younger brother, a bachelor, lived in his house. 


The beauty of his sister-in-law had such an effect on 


this youth, that, abandoning all regard to morality 
‘or the consequences, he used every means to seduce 
her, and succeeded. But he did not succeed so well 
' as to prevent the plot being distovered by a servant:. 
maid, who informed the husband. The latter hav: 
ing placed himself in ambush, surprised them. Draw- 
, ing his poniard he attempted to murder them both 
at the same time; but it chanced that they escaped 
out of his hands with some slight wounds. So ex- 
asperated was he at the wrong received, that he 
endeavoured to trace his brother, (who, with the 
Jady, fled to some place of security,) and determined 
to kill him at all costs. But the brother having 


heard of the paid husband, 


-Inthe meantime the jubilee of the year 1500 
occurred; and inthe town where Don Michael 
resided, there were abundance of processions, and 
penitences, and public preachings, by means of which 
several party disputes were made up, and families 
and individuals pacified ; and amongst the rest Don 


‘ Michael also seemed resolved to lay aside all ran- 


corous feelings, and devote himself to holy things. 
But the brother would not suffer himself to be per- 
suaded to an interview, spite of the numerous kindly 
and sacred protestations that came from the other 
side, At the end of a holy year, employed by Don 
Michael in continual penances and religious pursuits, 
he determined to abandon the world intirely ; and 
going to a monastery of Scalzi,* entered into his 
noviciate ; and that being completed, pronounced 
the solemn vows. Sent by his superiors into various 
parts of Spain, and even as far as Rome, in order to 
study theology, he became very learned ; and on his 
return to his country with the reputation of being 
a particularly holy man, the rank of priesthood was 
conferred on him. He went through the first mass 


with the usual pomp, amidst a crowd of relationsand . 


friends, and other people. ~ After its conclusion, 
returning into the sacristy, he seated himself (such 
is the custom), with his priest's cope still on his 
back, upon a stool which his friends and relations 
approached one after another, in order to kiss his 
hand, and give him the congratulatory embraces. 
Ile had been repeatedly heard to deplore the hatred 
he had so many years nourished against his brother, 
and frequently to say that the only desire in the 
world which he now had, was not only to obtain 
oblivion and forgiveness, for the past, but likewise, 
as a servant of God, to be the first and the humblest 
in offering it. Upon this solemn occasion, moved 
by the entreaties of all his relations, the brother at 
last resolved to go with the others. As he advanced, 
he began a humble address, whilst the priest, extend- 
ing his arms, pressed him to his bosom; but instead 
of the brother again raising his head, his knees were 
seen to fall, and he sunk on the ground with a dread- 
ful groan ; and the priest brandishing a small dagger 
which in that embrace he had plunged into his 
brother's heart, kissed the still reeking blade, spurned 
the corpse with his foot, and then exclaimed, “ I have 
caught thee at last !" The wretch escaped ; and such 
was the confusion and amazement of the bystanders, 
that no efforts were made to detain him. For this 
crime he was banished under pain of death, if found. 
He fled from country to country, until he took 
refuge in Rome, where he was protected by the 
Duke of Valentinois. The latter took but little 
trouble to find out his virtues, but soon found him of 
use in the most important affairs; and the yillanons 
priest became the life of all his undertakings. 

i» The new novel from which this story is. taken is 
translated from the Italian of the Marquis d’ Azeglio, 
the son-in-law of the author of the ‘ Betrothed’ 
(1 Prontessi Sposi), and his successor if the larger 
species of Itclian novel-writing. The novel itself, 
which is written with great care, and a remarkable 
condensation of incident, (it is only in one volume,) 
is founded on a most interesting fact in the history 
of Italy, the combat of thirteen Italians against 
thirteen French, in vindication of the national repute 
for courage, which one of the Jatter had insulted; 
and throughout it we are made conversant with a 
variety of real historical personages, particularly the 
portentous Cxsar Borgia, who in the heard-hearted- 
ness of his prodigious egotism, took upon himself to 
play the part of a dispassionate Providence, * and 
became accordingly a monster of passion and crime. 
But what was not to be expected of. one, who was 
the son of a man without conscience, brought up in 
the midst of the worst corruptions of the church, 
and himself a Pope, able to absolve his offspring 
from the responsibility of their common villanies? 
Such, at least,’ are the characters of these two men- 


* Order of barefooted Friars, 


in history, perhaps exaggerated, though their enor 
mities seem too well established. Ariosto, however, 
who knew the Pope's daughter, the famous Lucretia 
Borgia, describes her, in contradiction to all other 
report, as a paragon of goodness as well as beauty ; 
and for the honour and comfort of human nature. 
(which however i is not to be shaken by exceptions) 
we think as much credit as possible ought to be 
given to the testimony of a man, who was both 
charitable and sincere. Besides, Lucretia may have 
been misled, when young, by the example and au- 
thority of a father so situated; and yet, by some 
extreme fineness of nature (believed in by the poet, 
and existing in himself as well as others) have sub- 
sequently recovered herself, and become what he 
describes. ' 
—— 
THE WEEE. 
PERSONAL PORTRAITS OF EMINENT MEN. 
THOMSON. 

(From the Edition of his Works by Pickering.) 
Tuomsoy’s character was in every respect consistent 
with what his writings lead us to expect. He was 
high-minded, amiable, generous, and humane. 
Equable in his temper, and affable in his deport- 
ment, he was rarely ruffled but by the knowledge of 
some act of cruelty or injustice ; and as he magnani- 
mously forgave the petty assaults which envy or ma- 
lignity levelled at him, and stood aloof from the 
poetical warfare which raged with great heat during 
some part of his career, he was soon, as if by com- 
mon consent, respected by all the belligerents. His’ 
society was select and distinguished. Pope, Hill, 


D} Armstrong, the Bishop of Derry, Mr (afterwards ' 


Sir) Andrew Mitchell, Mendez, Dr De la Cour, 
Mallet, Hammond, (whom he eulogizes in ‘ The- 
Seasons,’) Quin, and, above all, Mr Lyttleton, were 
his most intimate friends. With Pope he lived on 
terms of great friendship; and, according to Dr 
Johnson, he displayed his regard in a poetical epistle 
addressed to Thomson, whilst he was in Italy in» 
1731, but of which Pope “abated the value by trans- 
planting some of the lines into his epistle to Arbuth- 


not.” Mr Robertson stated in reply to Mr Park’s*. 


question,* whether Pope did not often visit Thom- 
son, * Yes, frequently. Pope has sometimes said, 
«Thomson, I'll walk to the end of your garden; and 
then set off to the bottom of Kew Foot lane, and’ 
back.” Pope courted Thomson, and Thomson was 
always admitted to Pope, whether he had company 
or not.” 

Next to poetry he was fond of civil and natura? 
history, voyages and travels, and in his leisure hours 
he found amusement in gardening. . Of the fine arts, 
music was his chief delight; but he was an admirer 
of painting and sculpture, and formed a valuable col~ 
lection of prints and drawings from the antique. 


The besetting sin of Thomson’s charaeter | was 
indolence, and of this he was himself fully aware, as 
he alludes to the failing in himself and some of his. 
friends, in the ‘Castle of Indolence.’. He seldom. 
rose before noon, and his time. for composition was - 
generally about midnight. His manners are some- 
times represented as having been coarse; but his 
zealous defender, Lord Buchan, asserts, on the con- 
trary, that Lord Chatham, Lord Temple, Lord 
Lyttleton, Sir Andrew Mitchell, Dr Armstrong, and« 
Dr Murdock, agreed in declaring that he was “a. 
gentleman at ali points.” His intimate friend, Mr 
Robertson, told Mr Park, that “Thomson was: 
neither a petit maitre nor a boor; he had simplicity 
without rudeness, and a cultivated manner without 
being courtly ;” and this may, perhaps, be considered 
the most accurate description of his deportment. 

Much light is often thrown on a man’s character 
Oy Seeman’ Seo ng Of Thomson, how~ 


* In October 1791, Thomas » the poet, called 
on Mr Robertson, who was surgeon to the Royal Housebola. 
at Kew, the intimate friend of Thomson, with a view of 
gaining information about him. He commit’ed to paper all. 
he gleaned, and it bas since been printed. 


ayy 
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ever; very few are remembered, and the following:are 
introdueed because his previous | biographers have 
thought them worthy of notice, rather than from 
any particular claims to which they possess to 
attention. 

It is said that be was so careless aout money, 
that once, when paying a brewer, he gave him. two 
bank notes rolled together instead of one, and, when 
told of his mistake, he appeared perfectly indifferent, 
saying, “ he had enough to go on without it.” On 
one occasion he was robbed of his watch, between 
London and Richmond, and when Mr Robertson 
expressed regret for his loss, he replied, “ Pshaw, I 
am glad they,took it from me, it was never good 
for anything.” Having invited some friends to din- 
ner, one of them informed him that there was a 
general stipulation there should be no hard drinking; 
‘Thomson acquiesced, only requiring) that\each man 
should drink his bottle. The terms were accepted 
unconditionally, and, whenethe cloth was removed, 
a three-quart bottle was set before each of his 
guests. 

In person, Thomson was rather stout and above 
the middle size; his countenance.was not remarkable 
for expression, though, in his youth, he was consi- 
dered handsome, but in conversation his face became 
animated and his eye fiery and intellectual. Silent 
in. mixed company, his wit and vivacity seemed re- 
served for “his friends, and in their society he was 
communicative, playful, and. entertaining... Few 
men. possessed i in.a greater degree, the art of creating 
firm and affectionate friendships... Those with whom 
hebecame ‘acquainted at the commencement of hi 
career, loved him till its close, and the individuals 
who had given to his life its sweetest enjoyments, 
watehed..over his death-bed and became the guar- 
diansyof his"fame, by superintending the only monu- 
meats, of which genius ought to be ambitious, a 
complete edition of his works, anda tablet in West- 
minster Abbey, 


—— 


_ THE THAMES AT MIDNIGHT. 


How beautiful and placid does “ Father Thames” 
appear at night. He has three different appearanecs 
on different kinds of nights: ona very dark one all 
we can see is, that it is a:river, bythe reflection of 
the lights on the brides, and at intervals on its banks ; 
on a comparatively light night we can see rows of 
barges lying nearly mid-stream, and now and then 
perceive one stealing up or down the river, according 
as the tide iss the reflection of the lights is very 
plain on sucha night, shooting perpendicularly into 
the water ; those on shore “show a light” on a small 
circle round them,‘ and throw into deeper shade 
and sombreness the dark masses: of buildings, tim- 
ber, and vessels, which skirt the shore at a greater 
distance; but,when seen— 


“ By thy sweet silver light, bonny moon,” 


it has the most pleasing appearance ; the surface of 
the muddy mass of water, when silvered by the 
‘beams of this luminary, looks indeed, far different 
than it does when you peer into it, whilst floating on 
its'surface at’ noonday; at which time you are very 
apt.to meet with the decaying carcase of a dog, cat, 
or other animal, or some corrupting vegetalle mat- 
ter. “Oh such a night as this” a great number of 
barges proceed with the tide, and it is very pleasant 
to observe them stealing along like shad6ws on the 

silvered water, and to hear the splash of the oars as 
they descend, and form sparkling circles, in the bril- 
liant water: the antiquated, rotten-léoking buildings 
whicti line the shore, and the various vessels which lie 
- in the river or on its banks, surrounded by timber rafts, 
are subjects worthy of observation on such a night. 
Here the moon throws its beams on a goodly new- 
built mansion ; there, on a shed or otthouse which 
seems as if ready to fully here the timber is 
covered’ with a silver coat, there hid by the 
Stindow'of % building ; here a dark long shadow ig 
thrown, upon, the water by a row of barges; there 
ai solitary one, with @ mast and sails: “ furled,” is 
‘Teflected) inva very perfect’ mauner on the watery 
mirror: eet are'the pleasing objects; and 
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there is» music for them too. When the: observer is 
looking from a bridge, he will bear the ripple of the 
water as it passes through the arches—a delightful 
sound! 

On a dark night, when the black waters ean just 
be perceived rolling onwards, but no vessel carried 
along its broad stream, quite deserted by human 
beings (at least none, or few, are engaged in active 
duty, though there are many sleeping on its tranquil 
waters), reflections. must: force-themselves on the 
mind, of the difference of its appearance at midnight 
and noon-day,, This mighty river, now so still, so de- 
serted, will, ere twelve hours pass away, be teeming 
with activity—vessels on its surface carrying to and! 
fro various productions—steam-vessels carrying their 
hundreds ‘to take a “mouthful of fresh air”—boats 
conveying ‘persons “on business,” and on pleasure— 
and, indeed, crafts of all shapes and dimensions; 
even at the present moment, every luxury, scarcity, 
and necessity, from. the nearest and farthest points of 
the earth, are reposing on its bosom, which, on the 
rising of the morrow’s sun, will be disgorged from 


_the vessels which contain them, and will quickly be 


sucked up and distributed by the thousand channels 
of trade and commerce with which London abounds. 

On a moonlight night we receive ocular demon- 
stration of the immense trade in, .and consumption 
of, one article in the metropolis—coal; long strings 
of vessels ‘carrying this useful substance proceeding 
with the tide, and enlivening the scene. 

Altogether, I think we may set down the Thames 
at midnight as a very pleasing sight; all the noise 
arid bustle of the day is banished, and the mighty 
Thames is as quict as a purling brook. 

HF. 
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CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPHOAREH’S 
PLAYS. 
BY WILLIAM HAZLITY. 


NO. XX.—KING LEAR, 


We wish that we could pass this play over, and say 
nothing about it. All that we can say must fall far 
short of the subject; or even of what we ourselves 
conceive of it. To attempt to give a description of 
the play itself or of its effect upon the mind, is mere 
impertinence: yet we must say something. —It-is 
then the best of all-Shakspeare’s plays, for it is the 
one in which he was the most in earnest. He was 
here fairly caught in the web of his own imagination, 
The passion which he has taken as his subject is 
that which strikes its root deepest into the human 
heart; of which the bond is the hardest to be un- 
loosed ; and the cancelling and tearing to pieces of 
which gives the greatest revulsion to the frame. This 
depth of nature, this force of passion, this tug and 
war of the elements of our being, this firm faith in 
filial piety, andthe giddy anarehy and whirling tu- 
mult of the thoughts. at finding this prop failing it; 
the contrast, between the fixed, immovable basis of 
natural affection, and the rapid, irregular utarts of 
imagination, suddenly wrenched from all ‘ts accus- 
tomed holds and resting-))laces in the seul, this is 
what Shakspeare has given, and what nobody else 
but he could give. So we believe.—The mind of 
Lear, staggering between the weight of attachment 
and the hurried movements of passion, is-like a tall 
ship driven about by the winds, buffetted by the 
furious waves, but that still rides above the storm, 
having its anchor fixed in the bottom of the sea; or it 
is like the sharp rock cireled by the eddying whirl- 
pool that foams and beats against it, or like the solid 
promontory pushed from its basis by the force of an 
earthquz ke. 


The character of Lear itself is very finely con- 
ceived for'the purpose. It is the only ground on 
which such: a) story could be built with the greatest 
trath and. effect. It. is. his, rash. haste, his violent 
impetuosity,. his blindness to everything but the die- 
tates of his passions or affections, that produces all 
his misfortunes, that aggravates his impatience of 
them, that enforces our pity for him. The part 
which Cordelia bears in‘the scene is-cxtremely beau- 
tiful: the story is almost told in the first words she 


utters. We see. at once the precipice on which the 
poor old king stands from his own: extravagant and 
eredulous importunity, the indiscreet simplicity of 
her love (which, to be sure, bas a littleof her father’s 
obstinacy in it), and the hollowness of her sisters’ 
pretensions. Almost the first burst of that noble 
tide of passion, which runs through the play, isin 
the remonstrance of Kent to his royal master on the 
injustice of his sentence against his youngest daugh- 
ter—* Be Kent unmannerly, when Lear. is madi!” “ 
This manly plainness which draws down on him the ‘ 
displeasure of the unadvised: king is worthy of the " 
fidelity with which he adheres to his fallen fortunes. 
The true character of the two) eldest daughters, 
Regan and Gonerill (they are so thoroughly hateful 
that we do not even like to repeat their names) breaks 
out in their answer to Cordelia, who desires them'to 
treat their father well—* Prescribe not us our — 
duties "—their hatred of advice being in proportion — 
to their determination to do wrong, and’to théir 
hypocritical pretensions to do right. Their deli- 
berate hypocrisy adds the last finishing to the odious- 
ness of their characters. It: is the absence of this 
detestable quality that is the only relief.in the. cha- 
racter of Edmund the Bastard, and that at times — 
reconciles us to him.. We are not tempted to exag-* 
gerate the guilt of his conduct, when he himself — 
gives it up as a bad business, and writes himself 
down “plain villain.” Nothing more can be said 
about it. His religious honesty in this respect is 
admirable. One speech of his is worth a million. 
His father, Gloster, whom he has just deluded with — 
a forged story of his brother Edgar's designs against — 
his life, accounts for his unnatural behaviour and the 
strange depravity of the times from the late eclipses” 
in the sun and moon. Edmund, who is in th 
secret, says when he is gone—“ This is the excell ent 
foppery of the world, that when we are sick in for- 
tune (often the surfeits of our own behaviour) we 
make guilty of car disasters the sun, the moon, 
stars: as if we were villains on necessity ; fools by 
heavenly compulsion ; knaves, thieves, and treach- 
erous by spherical predominance ; drunkards, 
and adulterers by an enforced obedience of planet 
influence; and all that we are evil in, by ac ‘ine | 
thrusting on. An admirable evasion of whore- 
master man, to lay his goatish disposition on thi 
charge of a star! My father compounded with 
mother under the Dragon’ 's tail, and my nativity w 
under Ursa Major: so that it follows, I am ro 
and lecherous. I should have been what I am, ha¢ 
the maidenliest star in the firmament wie, 
bastardising."—The whole cliaracter, its ¢ 
light-hearted villany, contrasted with the 
rancorous malignity of Regan and Gonerill}— 
connexion with the conduct of ‘the under-plot 
which Gloster’s persecution of one of his sons 
the ingratitude of another, form a counterpart to. 
mistakes and misfortunes of Lear,—his double amour 
with tle two sisters, and the share which he bas in 
bringing «bout the fatal catastrophe, are all managed 
with an uncommon degree of skiil and power. = 
Tt has been: said, and we think justly, pare 
third act of ‘ Othello’ and the three first acts_ 
‘Lear,’ are Shakspeare’s great rhaster-pieces, int 
logic of passion; that they contain the hi 
amples not only of the force of individual. 
but of its dramatic vieissitudes and striking efle 
arising (rom the different circumstances and ch 
ters of the persows speaking. We see the et 
and flow of the feeling, its pauses, and. fe 
starts, its impatience of opposition, its accumu. 
lating force when it has time to recollect 
the manner in which it ayails itself of e 
passing word or gesture, its haste to repel 
uation,, the alternate contraction and dil 
the soul, and all “the dazzling fence of ¢ 
versy ” in this mortal combat with poisoned: 
aimed_at the heart, where each wound is fatal, 
haye seen in ‘ Othello,’ how the unsuspecting 
ness and impetuous passions of the Moor are p 
upon and exasperated by the artful dexteri 
ah the present play, that which. agg 
of sympathy in 
tee ers of Le 
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indifference, the cold, ealeulating, obdurate selfish- 
ness of his daughters. His keen passions seem 
whetted on their stony hearts. The contrast would 
be too painful, the shock too great, but for the inter- 
vention of the’ Fool, whose well-timed levity comes 
in/to’ break’the continuity of feeling when it can no 
longer be borne, and to bring into play again the 
fibres of the heart just as they are growing rigid 
from over-strained excitement. The imagination is 
glad to take refuge in the half-comic, half-serious 
comments of the Fool, just as the mind under the 
extreme anguish of a surgical operation vents itself 
in sallies of wit. ‘The character was also'a grotesque 
ornament of the barbarous times, in which alone the 
tragic ground-work of the ' story could be laid. In 
another point of view it is indispensable, inasmuch 
as while it is a diversion to the too great intensity of 
our disgust, it carries the pathos to the highest 
piteh of which it is capable, by showing the pitiable 
weakness of the old king's conduct and its irretriev- 
able consequences in the most familiar point of view. 
Lear may well “beat at the gate which let his folly 
in,” after, as the Foo! says, “be has made his daugh- 
ters his mothers.” ‘The character is dropped in the 
third act to make room for the entrance of Edgar as 
Mad Tom, which well accords with the increasing 
bustle and wildness of the incidents; and nothing 
can be more complete than the distinction between 
Lear's real and Edgar's assumed madness, while the 
resemblance in the cause of their distresses, from the 


_ severing of the nearest ties of natural affection, keeps 


up a unity of interest. Shakspeare’s mastery over 
his subject, if it was not art, was owing to a know- 
ledge of the connecting links of the passions, and 
their effect upon the mind, still more wonderful than 
any systematic adherence to rules, and that antici- 
pated and ourdid all the efforts of the most refined 
art, not inspired and rendered instinctive by genius. 
» To be continued next week. 


—— 


A COUNTRY CLUB. 

(From a knowing and sprightly novel, just published, 
called ‘ The Exile of Erin, or the Adventures of a 
Bashful Irishman.”) 

Tur Red Lion, where the club to which I have just 

alluded were in the habit of assembling, was one of 

those snug, old fashioned inns, now so rarely to be 

It hada 

deep, wide brick porch, from whose roof hung a 

magpie ina wieker cage. This porch opened into a 

tolerably sized hall, wherein stood an oblong oaken 

table, grievously notched, albeit hooped with iron 
and a few high backed arm-chairs of the same ma- 
terial. Opposite the window was the fire-place, 
within whose ample:-range four men might sit with 

‘ease ; and’ on the walls, hung on one side, a book- 

shelf, containing a few odd volumes of Swedenborg’s 

works ; and on the other, a glass case, in which was 


' th Imon Sections full length on some bits of arti- 


, ideas those who were oftenest to be met with in 
‘this cozy, outlandish hall, was, first and foremost, the 


_ Auctioneer, a person, who in an isolated Welsh dis- 


trict, usually enjoys great consideration. He was a 
‘duck-legged, pompous little being, fond of making 
allusions to a professional visit which he paid to Lon- 

_ don in the year 1814, when he had the rare luck to 
‘see the Allied Sovereigns, and squeeze the horny fist 
of Blucher. .This was the one leading incident in 
his life, from which he always dated. 

“Next came a Half-pay Officer, a grim-looking dog, 
‘Snappish—disputatious—egotistical—with a dried 
liver, and cheeks sallow and fwasted, which went in 
like the ei teat mt at 
the = d This warrior—or the “ Cap- 
~ Sig nme it, as the 
reed that, whatever is, is wrong, 

py as when setting people by 


throat; stiff black stock; and boots pieced, but’ 
polished—for he prided himself-on a swiall foot— 
‘with singular attention to effect. On warm, sumny 
days he might be seen seated on the parapet of the 
Towy bridge, rocking his legs listlessly to and! fro, 
humming a fragment of some old mess tune, or taking 
brisk turns up and down the bridge, and jerking out 
an impudent “hem!” whenever a petticoat ap- 
proached him. When heated with argument, he had 
a trick of giving sharp, irritable tugs at his shirt 
collar. 

Third in station was the Attorney, who exacted 
respect by virtue of his profession, and who was 
withal so cautious of, what he called, committing 
himself before Court, that in alluding to\any partieu- 
Jar individual, he never mentioned more than his or 
her initials. This fellow, like his prototype Rondi- 
bilis,.had the keen scent of a stag-hound for a law- 
suit, whence it came to pass that he was more reve- 
renced than loved by his neighbours, many of whom 
he had contrived to render singularly poetical about 
the pockets. 

‘The fourth was my landlord, the A ponte 
good-natured, silly creature, blessed with a widowed 
sister, who superintended his establishment, and of 
whom I shall presently have occasion to speak. His 
chief occupation consisted in sauntering about the 
neighbourhood, with his lands in his breeches pock- 
ets, and talking to anyone who would talkwitly him. 
He had projecting eyes, like a lobster, with a vague, 
unmeaning stare, and usually kept his mouth ajar— 
I supposed from a habit he had acquired of swallow- 
ing every extraordinary story he heard or read. 
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FANCY PORTRAIT oF 

CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 

( From Miss Landon's ‘ Francesca Carrara.’) 
Her meditation was interrupted by ‘an rnousual 
bustle in the ante-chamber, when, before the pages 
could announce her, the Queen of Sweden walked, 
or rather ran, into the room. Advaneing straight 
to the Queen, she exclaimed—“ A thousand con- 
gratulations,—I have just heard of the taking of 
Valence,and could not rest till I had rejoiced with 
you on the success of your arms.” 

Victory is an agreeable subject, and the visitor and 
her compliments were equally well received. 

“ You may give me credit for sincerity,” conti- 
nued she, “as there is some selfishness in it.,, It 
hurts one’s vanity to be mistaken, and you know I 
prophesied the success of the fleur-de-lis.” 

“Valence,” observed M. de Nogent, one of the 
party at the card-table, “was besiged a hundred 
years since by the French army, but unsuccessfully ; 
the fort has never before been taken, and——” 

“And you should have been there,” interrupted 
Christina, abruptly; “with your long stories of a 
hundred years since: I would rather hear them a 
hundred years henee.” . Then turning, with a sin- 
gular change of countenance, from harshness to ex- 
treme sweetness, to Madame de Merceeur,—“ I give 
you joy that your husband should be the. first con- 
queror of this redoubtable Valence.” 

«T deserve,” replied the Duchess, “some compen- 
sation for the anxiety I have endured.” 

“ Anxiety! nonsense !” exclaimed the Swede, “a 
man is never in his proper element but when fighting. 
Iam persuaded that war was always meant to be the 
one great luxury of the human race. War calls out 
all our good qualities; courage teaches a man to 
respect himself; and self-respect is at once the be- 
ginning and the guarantee of excellence. Besides a 
campaign teaches patience, generosity, and exertion. 
So much for the morale; and as to the enjoyment, 

/ Ican imagine nothing beyond the exeite- 
ment of leading a charge of cavalry.” 

“ Alas, Madam,” said the King, smiling, “why 
cannot I offer you the baton of a Marshal.” 

«You cannot lament,” returned she, “ the possi- 
bility more than I do. What could God mean by 
sending me into the world a woman? But let us 


change this. mournful subject—it really affects my 


“Tam rejoiced,” returned ‘Louis, ‘* that you hav 
recovered from the ennui of Messieurs les Jesuites’ 
tragedy.” 

“'T protest,” was the reply, “equally” ight con- 
fession and tragedy from them; their rules are too 
lax in both.” 

4 “You « do not seem,” said the Queen, evidently, 

wishing to. change the subject just started, “to have 

been much pleased with our dramatic reprsenta~ 

tions; but we have not been fortunate ; our actors 
ére getetidly more amusing.” 

“ T suppose so,” replied Christina ; “as you hem 
them still. _ But I see I, have interrupted your 
game; go.on, and do not mind | me. , L should like to 
have another victory to congratulate you upon,” 

Crossing the room, she seated herself on one 
ehair, while drawing another towards her, she placed 
her feet upon it, and thus stretched out negligently 
began talking, in a low tone, to the King and Made- 
moiselle Marcini, 

Francesea had now an Opportunity of observing 
her more closely, aid found that ber appearaneé, if 
equally singular, was more picturesque than she had 
heard described. Her dress was odd enough; half 
masculine, half feminine, but it beeame her. | She 
wore a sort of jacket of bright red camlet, richly 
braided with gold and silver lace; a fringe of which 
also hang from her grey petticoat, which was: short 
enough to.show her feet and ancles, whose small.size 
was rendered more remarkable by the peculiar shaped 
boot. A crimson scarf, hung ever one »shoulder, 
adroitly bid the defect in her figure ;.and round her 
throat was a neckcloth, edged with point lace;»and 
fastened with crimson riband. She was delicately 
fair, with an aquiline nose, and a mouth, the sizeof 
which was) forgotten in its white teeth and: pleasant 
smile. She wore a pertke of v v golden hair; 


, and herein was shown the Jurking spirit of female 
vanity ; her own tresses had been very beautiful ; in. 


some whim she had had them shaven off, but the 
colour of the peruke had been «most assiduously 
assorted to them. Her eyes, large, blue, bright, and 
restless, were her most remarkable feature, perbaps 
from constant employ; they seemed perpetually 
on the watch, and she also had a. custom of fixing 
them with singular intentness on the persomto whom 
she spoke. It was said this habit had somewhat 
startled the Bishop of Amiens, whom she: selected 
for her confessor; instead of the downcast: eyes to 
which he had been accustomed, the royal penitent, 
who then knelt. at .his feet, fixed, her clear piercing 
orbs full in his face, till the good father was:all but 
stared out of countenance. She was small and slight, 
and the impression she gave as she lounged on her 
two seats, swinging to and fro her black hat and fea- 
thers, was of a fair and pretty boy, clever, and some- 
what sot i by indulgence. . 


‘ 


FINE ARTS. 
Exhibition of the Society of British Artists. 
(Concluded from last week). 


Mr Tuaver has many pictures that please us much; 
perhaps ‘ The Cornfield’ (244), is the best of them, 
with Flambro’ Castle in the back-ground, voluptu- 
ously embosomed in trees; nor are the figures un- 
worthy of the rest of the picture. In-his particular 
line,—in what may be termed architectural landscape, 
and in the representation of physical vastness,—John 
Martin stands without a rival; why, then, does.he, 
being first in his own territory, wander into, that of 
others, where his rank is at least equivocal? His 
‘ Judith attiring’ (258), will do his fame no good; 
nor his is other picture, ‘ David spareth Saul at Hae 
chilah’ (195), much better. In no part of the world 
_ean flesh be found to match Judith’s in. the former ; 
or clouds and rocks to look so like Japan as those.in 
the latter. ‘ Sunset’ (263), Barnet, is. very beau- 
tiful; but the sun appears to.us.a failures) itis/like 
awhite wafer peering 
canvass. When 


painters, paints a sun, 
it stronger, for being half hidden ; he knew he could 
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not paint the naked sun, which his eyes could not 
look at. But now-a-days a sun is not worth a 


penny of flake white; any water-colour phinter can, 


make you one with blank paper in the twinkling of 
a bed-post. For our parts, we know that our irreve- 
rend eyes stared Mr Barrett’s sun full in the fuce, but 
were not punished with seeing green and purple spots 
at every turn; what is better, our eyes stared also 
at Mr Barrett's sheep and the peaceful valley where 
they are reposing, and derived infinite satisfaction 
from so doing; truly, they are very charmingly done. 
« Deliberation’ (265), an illustration of the old sub- 
ject ofa letter received by a young girl, which we 
are to suppose contains a proposal, by F. Clater, is 
a clever picture; the girl is prettily painted; and 
the old pensioner giving her his fatherly advice, is 
capital. Creswick’s ‘ Westminster Bridge, from 
Vauxhall-stairs,’ (286) of its class, is the best painted 
picture in the room. The brilliant colour, the. real 
effect, the liveliness of the scene, make it equally 
valuable as a piece of painting, and a local portrait. 
Childe has many pleasant pictures; the ¢ Entrance 
to Chiselhurst’ is our favourite; it is one of those 
sweet places one comes upon in the country roads of 
England, with a horsepond by the way-side over- 
hung by trees, with thirsty cows doling their knees 
in it, and looking, meek and motionless, with a faint 
curiosity at the passenger. For such scenes, Childe 
has a real feeling, and his paintings are therefore in 
earnest, and make the spectator so too. ‘ Good 
News’ (295), by Mrs I’. Corbeaux, is painted with 
much power. The two females are very beautiful ; 
but a little too much drawn after the uléra refined 
system of the faces in the fashionable magazines. 
«The Village Belle’ (324), J. L. Williams, is an 
excellent piece of colour, and the girl is of nature's 
own flesh and blood. A little coquetry, a little 
vanity, a little boldness, but'real beauty and fresh- 
mess, and a taste for shewy dress, are all proper 
attribufes of the ‘ Village Beile,, who is a more 
artificial and sophisticated person than the village 
beauty. The colouring is pure, harmonious, and 
powerful. Another lictle sketch, by the same ar- 
tist, is in the Water-colour Room, interior, but 
not unworthy of the ‘ Village Belle,’ (473) a ‘ Cot- 
tage Maid,’ described by Rogers. Her “ kerchief 
blue” should have been a more conspicuous feature ; 
but it is a very pretty and unaffected girl, with none 
of the sophisticated nature of our friend the ¢ Belle.’ 
There is good intentions and much power in ‘ The 
Angel announcing to the Shepherds the Birth of the 
Saviour’ (341), by R. A. Clack. The angel, per- 
haps, seems too small and insignificant a part of the 
picture; he is too close to the shepherds, and too far 
from the great light; but the landscape is very strik- 
ing— its tone is calm, yet deep, fitted for the dawning 
of a portentous but a good-giving wonder ; the 
solemn blue of the heavens, the dark land, the rising 
light, the bright stars, are painted with high poetic 
sentiment, and with no lack of painter's skill; the 
elements of the picture are broad and vast, but not 
over strained: on the contrary, they are in thorough 
keeping with’each other, with the sentiment of the 
picture, and With'nature. The picture is hung very 
high, therefore its execution in the detail is less easily 
seen; by this circumstance it*may gain; but, to 
judge by what we can see, it is more probable that is 
doses. The bright star in the middle of the picture, 
is one of the most surprising bits of luminous imita- 
tion we remember to have seen. ‘Scene in Ax- 
minster, Devon,’ (848) Fy W. Watts, is a charming 
picture; it is a bit of broken ground, clothed in the 
most luxuriant leafiness, with a glowing sun and 
‘wandering cattle half hidden -among the leaves and 
knolls. It is Watts's best this time. Bass’ has afew 
of his ludicrous designs. The one called « Indepen= 
dant of a Vote’ (354) is not bad; it is an old picture, 
and the comparison does Mr Bass’s later works’ no 
good. * The wounded Fallow-deer* (375), by Hane 
woek, is clever. Hancock would be a gainer if he 
relinquished his obvious imitation of Landsecr, which 
Fie carries into the hadulling; and’ even into the spe- 
Cifle design; but swith very unequal success, He 
should avoid ‘a—  eértiparidon with one’ rae mueh 


é me 
bless of tel y robe 


his superior, which does but dim the talent he un- 
doubtedly possesses. _‘ The Opening of the Royal 


Exchange, in the presence of Queen Elizabeth’. 


(416), by Pickering, is a shewy and an interesting 
picture, but feeble in the execution. Among the 
portraits, Mrs W. Carpenter bears the bell. Her 
‘ Portrait of Mrs Harding’ (213), is very, clearly and 
skilfully painted ; we object alone to the hair, which 
is rather dead in the colouring. Hurlstone’s portraits 
we cannot admire. They are mostly affected, and 
blackish in the colouring; but the ¢ Portrait of Lieut.- 
Col. Yorke’ (112), and ‘ Miss Gronow’ (210), are 
clever. For the sake of their subjects, our readers 
should look at ‘ Beatrice Cenci’ (579), a copy from 
a picture by Guido (the heroine of Mr Shelley’s 
noble tragedy); and ‘ Petrarch’s House at Ar- 
qua’ (615). ‘Study of a Trappist Monk,’ who 
died by voluntary starvation (675), by Rippingille, 
is a clever study of a very fine head. . It is, we pre- 
sume, the original sketch fur 465 in the British Insti- 
tution, a very admirable picture. Among the Sculp- 
ture, we were most struck with some designs and 
Restorations by J. Henning, jun. ‘ The Vintage’ 
(782), is excellent. He seems to have caught the 
spirit of the old sculptors; his works are like theirs 
in style, but have not the tameness of imitations in 
general, 


. : Fi 
EPITAPH ON HIMSELF, BY JOHN 


LASCARIS. 


[Or this famous Grecian—a Greek by birth, and of 
noble extraction—and one of the principal revivers of 
Grecian literature in Italy, Morhofius (¢ Polyhistor.’, 
p- 777.) says:—‘* Sprung from the celebrated Im- 
perial Lascarine family, he enriched the library of 
de Medicis with a wealth of Greek books, having 
visited and examined all the libraries of Greece for 
that purpose, when sent by Lawrence de Medicis on 
an embassy to Constantinople. It was under the di- 
rection of this same Lascaris, that Pope Leo X may 
be said to have almost transported Greece into Italy, 
as to a new colony.” * } r 
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Herne Lascaris reposes, in a Jand 
That is not his,—yet of that land would speak 
No ill, and many favours doth allow :— 
*~ But this afflicts him—this as with a brand 
Is orf him,—that the country of the Greek 
Hath no free graves to give her children now. 

* « Ex illustri Lascarina Imperatorum familia oriundus, 
Mediceam Bibliothecam insigni Grecoram codicum the-- 
sauro ditavit; cum Legatus 4 Laurentio Medicwo Constan 
tinopolin missus omnes Grecie bibliothecas scrutaretur. 
Eodem Lascare. auctore Leo X ipsam propemodum Grie- 
ciam in Italiam, quasi in novam coloniam, deduxit.” 


a 


TABLE TALE. : 
PLEASANT SCHOOLING, AND AN AFFECTING STORY. 


Wilhelm had a room in Stilling’s house; in it 
there stood a bed, in which he slept with his son, 
and at the window was a table with the appur- 
tenances of his trade, for as soon as he came from 
school he laboured at his needle. In the morning 
early, Heinrich took his satchel, in which, besides 
the necessary. school-bodks, there was a sandwich 
for dinner, as also the * History of the Four Children 
of Haymon,’ or some other such book, together with 
a shepherd’s flute. As soon as he had breakfasted, 
he set off, and when he was outside the tillage, he 
took out his book and read whilst walking, or else 
quavered some old ballad or other tune upon his 
flute. Learning Latin was not at all difficult'to him, 
‘and ‘he had ‘still time enough to read old tales. TR 
the summer he weut home every evening ; but in 
thé winter he came only on Saturday evening, and 
went away again on the Monday. morning ; this 
continued four years, but the last summer he stayed 
much at home, and assisted his father at iis trade, 
or made buttons. —Even the ‘toad to Florenburg and 
the school afforded him many a pleasant hour. ‘The 


schoolmaster was a gentle and sensible man, and 
knew how both to give and to take. After dinner 
Stilling assembled number of children about him, 
went out into the fields, or to the edge of a brook, 
and there related to them some fine sentimental 
tales; and, after his store was’exhausted, others were 
obliged to do the same.  As,some of them were once 
together in a meadow, a boy came to them, who be- 
ganas follows :—“‘ Hear me, children ! I will tell you 
something. Near us lives old Friihling ; you know 
how he totters about with his stick; he has no 
longer any teeth, and he cannot see nor hear much, 
Now, when he sits at the dinner table and trembles in’ 
such a manner, he always scatters much, and some- 
times something falls out of his mouth again. This» 
disgusted his son and his daughter-in-law, and _ 
therefore the old grandfather was at length obliged 
to eat in the corner behind the stove; they gave him, 
something to eat in an earthen dish, and that often 
not enough to satisfy him. 1 have seen him eating, 
and he looked ¢o sad after dinner, and his eyes were 
wet with tears. Well, the day before yesterday, he 
broke his,earthen dish. The young woman. scolded 
him severely, and he said nothing, and only sighed. 
Then they. bought him a wooden dish for a couple — 
of farthings, and he was obliged to eat out of it yes- 
terday for the first time. Whilst they were sitting 
thus at dinner, their little boy, who is three years 
and a half old, began to rattle little boards together on 
the floor; Young Friililing said to him ‘ What art thou 
doing there, Peter?’ ‘ O, said the child, «Iam ma- 
king alictle trough, out of which-my father and 
mother shall eat when Lam grown up.’ Young 
Friibling and his wife looked at each other awhile: 
at length they began to weep, and immediately 
fetched the old grandfather to the table, and let him 
eat with them." Autobiography of Heinrich Stilling. , 


AWKWARD FXPERIMENT. 


I remember to have heard of a certain gentleman 
that would needs make trial what ‘men did feel that - 
were hanged. So he fastened the cord about his neck, 
raising himsélf upon a stool and then letting himself 
full, thinking it would be in his power to regain the 
stool at his pleasure; which he failed in, but was 
helped by a friend then present. He was asked after- 
wards what he felt ? he said he felt no-pain, but first 
he thought he saw before his eyes a great fire and 


‘ burning; then he thought he saw all. black and 
lastly it turned to a pale blue or sea-water 


dark ; 
green; which colour is often seen by them which 
fall into swoonings. I have heard also of a physician — 
yet living, who recovered a man to life, which bad 
hanged himself, and had hanged half an hour, by , 
frictions and hot baths; and the same pliysician did 
profess that he made no doubt to recover any man — 
that had hanged so long, if his néck were not broken * 
with the first swing. — Bacon on Life and Death. y 


TRUE LOVE. 


“ Hast thou not observed, Doris, that thy future 
husband has lame feet?” * Yes, papa,” said she, — 
“ T have seen it; but then he speaks tome so kindly 
and piously, that I seldom pay attention to his feet.” 
“ Well, Doris, but young women generally look ata 
man’s figure.” “I, too, papa,” was her answer; 
“but Wilhelm pleases me just as he is. Jf he had ~ 
straight feet, he would not be Wilhelm Stilling, and how 
could I love him then?” [This is peaey, beautiful. | 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


. 1 Pp ‘ 
Circemstayexs again compel us to postpone the ex- 


tracts from Mr Lamb, and also to beg the indulgence * 


of numerous correspondents till next week. f 


Will our fair friend of L’Ucrora Camnrrx have 
the goodhess to inform us at what bookseller's, or 
othet house in London, a small parcel containing a 
book may be addressed to her? |. 7s 
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CRITICISM ON FEMALE BEAUTY. 
; No. II. 

Errs.—The finest eyes are those that unite sense 
and sweetness. They should be able to say much, 
and all charmingly. The look of sense is propor- 
tioned to the depth from which the thought seems 
to issue ; the look of sweetness to an habitual readi- 
ness of sympathy, an unaffected willingness to please 
and be pleased. We need not be jealous of— 


« Eyes affectionate and glad, 
.. That seem to love whate’er they look upon.” 
' Gertrude of Wyoming. 


They have always a good stock in reserve for their 
favourites ; especially if, like those mentioned by 
‘the poet, they are conversant with books and nature. 
“Voluptuaries know not what they talk about, when 
they profess not to care for sense in a woman. 
‘Pedantry is one thing: sense, taste, and apprehen- 
siveness, are another. Give me an eye that draws 
equally from head.above and heart beneath ; that is 
equally full of ideas and feelings, of intuition and 
sensation. If either must predominate, let it be 
‘the heart. Mere beauty is nothing at any time but 


' ‘adoll, and should be packed up and sent to Brob- 


dignag. The colour of the eye is a very secondary 
‘matter. Black eyes are thought the brightest, blue 
‘the most feminine, grey the keenest. It depends in- 
tirely on the spirit within. I have seen all these 
‘colours change characters; though IL must own, 
‘that when a blue eye looks ungentle, it seems more 
‘out of character than the extremest diversity ex- 
pressed by others. The ancients appear to have 
associated the idea of gladness with blue eyes; which 
“is the colour given to his heroine’s by the author just 
alluded to. ,Anacreon attributes a blue or a grey 
‘a to his mistress, it is difficult to say which: but 

he adds, that it is tempered with a moist delicacy of 
‘the eye of Venus. The other look was Minerva’s, 


and required softening. It is not easy to distinguish 


‘the shades of the various colours anciently given to 
‘eyes; the blues and greys, sky-blues, sea-blues, sea- 


_greys, and even cat-greys.* But it is clear that the ex- 


pression is everything. The poet demanded this or 
that colour, according as he thought it favourable to 
the expression of acuteness, majesty, tenderness or 


a mixture of all. Black eyes were most lauded ; 
doubtless, because in: a southern country the greatest 


‘number of beloved eyes must be of that colour. But 
on the same account of the predominancé of. black, 
the abstract taste was in favour of lighter eyes and 
fair: complexions. Hair being of a great variety 
of tint, the poet had great licence in wishing or 
feigning on that point.» Many a head of hair was 
exalted into gold, that gave slight colour for the pre- 
tension; nor is it to be doubted, that auburn, and 
red, and yellow, and sand-coloured, and brown with 
the least surface of gold, all took the same illustrious 
epithet on oceasion. With regard [to eyes, the an- 


_ cients insisted much on one point, which gave rise 


to many happy expressions. * This was a certain mix- 


* Casio veniam abvius leoni. 2 on ge ae 
caruleus, &c. and their G 
glad-looking, is also rendered ed ecion tae oH 


time is made to signify blue, and at another something ap- 


e, and a tinge of green. 


fel Yoitt both 


yet it is often translated by ravus, a word Whisks Wane": 


to haz. Casius, in like manner, appears _ 
fora etait 


ture of pungency with the look of sweetness. Some- 
times they call it severity, sometimes sternness, and 
even acridity, and terror. The usual word was gor- 
gon-looking- Something of a frown was implied, 
mixed with a radient earnestness. This was com- 
monly spoken ‘of men’s eyes. Anacreon,. giving 
directions for the portrait of a youth, says— 


“ Meday oupce yopyoy sorw, 
Kexspacpsvoy yadnrn.” 
_ Dark and gorgon be his-eye, 
Tempered with hilarity.” 


A taste of it, however, was sometimes desired in the 
eyes of the ladies. Theagenes, in Heliodorus’s ‘ Ethio- 
pics,’ describing his mistress Chariclea, tells us, that 
even when a child, something great, and with a 
divinity in it shone out of her eyes, and encountered 
his, as he examined them with a'mixture of the gorgon 
and thealluring.* Perhaps the best word in general 
for translating gorgon would be fervent; something 
earnest, fiery, and pressing onward. Anacreon, with 
his usnal exquisite taste, allays the fierceness of the 
term with [the word kekerasmenon, tempered. The 
nice point is, to see that the terror itself be not terri- 
ble, but only a poignancy brought in to assist the 
sweetness. It is the salt in the tart; the subtle sting 
of the essence. It is the eye intellectual, what the 
apple of the eye is to the eye itself,—the dark part 
of it, the core, the innermost look ; the concentration 
and burning-blass“of the rays of love. I think, how- 
ever, that Anacreon did better than Heliodorus, 
when he avoided attributing this look to his mistress, 
and cenfined it to the other sex. © He tells us, that 
she had a look of Minerva as well as Venus; but 
it is Minerva_without the gorgon. There is sense 
and apprehensiveness, but nothing to alarm. No 
drawback upon beauty ought to be more guarded 
against, than a character of violence about the eyes. 
I have seen it become very touching, when the vio- 
lence had been conquered by suffering and reflection, 
and a generous turn of mind; nor, perhaps, does 
aricher soil for the production of all good things 
take place anywhere than over these spent volca- 
noes. But the experiment is dangerous, and the 
event rare. ; 

Large eyes were admired in Greece, where they 
still prevail. They are the finest of ally when they 
have the internal look; which is not common. ¢ The 
stag or antelope eye of the orientals is beautiful and 
lamping, but is accused of looking skittish and in- 
different. “‘The epithet of stag-eyed,” ‘says Lady 
Wortley Montague, speaking of a Turkish love'song, 
* pleases me extremely; and I think it a very lively 
image of the fire and indifference in. his mistress’s 
eyes.” We lose in depth of expression, when we go 
to inferior animals for comparisons with human 
beauty. Homer calls, Juno ox-eyed; and the epi- 
thet suits well with the eyes of that goddess, because 
she may be supposed, with all her beauty, to want a 


certain humanity, Her large eye looks at [you with 


a royal indifference. Shakspeare has ‘kissed them, 
and made“them human. _ Speaking of violets, he de- 


-seribes them as being— 


“ Sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes.” 


This is shutting up their pride, and subjecting them 
“to the lips of love: Large eyes may become more 


*¢ 2 bob404b. 11, apud Junium. 


touching under this circumstance than any others; 
because of'the field they give for the veins to wander 
in, and the trembling amplitude of the ball beneath. 
Little eyes must be good tempered, or they are 
ruined. They have no other resource. But this 
will beautify them enough. They are made for 
laughing and should do their duty. In Charles the 
Second’s time, it was the fashion to have sleepy, 
half-shut eyes, sly and meretricious. They took an 
expression, beautiful and warrantable on occasion, 
and made a commonplace of it, and a vice. So little 
do “ men of pleasure” understand the business from 
which they take their title. A good warm-hea ted 
poet shall shed more light upon’ real voluptuousness 
and beauty, in one verse from his pen, than a thou- 
sand rakes shall arrive at, swimming in claret, and 
bound on as many voyages of discovery. 

In attending to the hair and eyes, I have for- 
gotten the eyebrows, and the shape of the head. 
They shall be despatched before we come to the lips ; 
as the table is cleared before the dessert. This is an 
irreverent simile, nor do I like it; though the plea- 
sure even of eating and drinking, to those who enjoy 
it with temperance, may be traced beyond the palate. 
The utmost refinements on that point are, I allow, 
wide of the mark on this. The idea of beauty, how- 
ever, is lawfully associated with that of cherries and 
peaches; as Eve set forth the dessert in Paradise. 

Exesrows.—Eyebrows used to obtain more ap- 
plause than they do. Shakspeare seems to jest upon 
this eminence, when he speaks of a lover 


“ Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad _” 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow.” 


Marot mentions a poem on an eyebrow, which was 
the talk of the court of Francis the First.* The 
taste of the Greeks on this point was remarkable. 
They admired eyebrows that almost met. It de- 
pends upon the character of the rest of the face. 
Meeting eyebrows may give a sense and animation 
to looks that might otherwise be over-feminine. 
They have certainly not a foolish look. _Anacreon’s 
mistress has them :— 


“ Taking care her eyebrows be 

_ Not apart, nor mingled neither, 
But as hers are, stol’n together. 

* Met by stealth, yet leaving too 
O’er the eyes their darkest hue.” 


In the Idyl of Theocritus before mentioned, one 
of the speakers values himself upon the effect his 
beauty has had on a girl with joined eyebrows. 


“ Kn’ 1 rw avrpw.cvvodpus xopa ex bes Dorore 
Japaras TapshavTa, xahoy xaAoy nnes 
sQpacney® 

Ov pasy ovde Aovyov expiOny mre Tov Tixpor aura, 
AAAa xatw Brslbas ray cerepay ador & isprror.’ 


+ « Passing a bower last evening with my cows, 

A girl look’d out,—a girl with meeting brows.’ 

* Beautiful! beautiful!’ cried she. Iheard, 

But went on, looking down, and gave her not a 
word. » 

to inst Basis con- 

his « Ameto,’ the 


This taste in female beauty 
fined to the ancients. 


L Rap P re herr em 
Nobles esprits de France poetiques.” 
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precursor ‘of the ‘ Decameron,’ wherethe gives several 
pictures of beautiful women, speaks amore than once 
of disjoined eyebrows.* Chaucer, ‘in the ‘ Court of 
Love,’ is equally express in favour of “a due dis- 
taunce.” An arched eyebrow was always in request ; 
but I think it™ig@oubtful whether we are to under- 
stand that the eyebrowsywere always desired to form 
separate arches, or to give an arched character to:the 
brow caysidered ‘in unison. _ In either casethe curve 
should be very delicate. A strait eyebrow is better 
than a very arching one, which has a look of wonder 
and silliness. To have it immediately over the eye, 
is preferable, for the same reason, to its being too 
high and lifted. “The Greeks liked eyes leaning 
upwards towards each other; . which indeed is a rare 


- Beauty, and the reverse of the animal character. If 


the*brows over these took a similar direction, they 
would form an arch together. Perhaps ‘a sort of 
double curve was required, the particulat one over 
the eye, and the general one in the look altogether.+ 
But ‘these are unnecessary refinements. . Where 
great difference of taste is allowed, the point in 
question can ‘be of little consequence. I cannot 
think, however, with Ariosto, that fair locks with 
black eyebrows are desirable. I see, by an article in 
an Italian catalogue, that the taste provoked a dis- 
sertation.} It isto be found, however, in ‘ Achilles 
Tatius,’ and in the poem beginning 


ros “ Lydia, bella puella, candida,” 


attributed to Gallus. A moderate distinction is 
desirable, especially where the hair is very light. 
Hear Burns, in a passage full of life and sweetness, 


* Sae flaxen were her ringlets, 
Her eyebrows of a darker hue, 
Bewitchingly o’er-arching 
Twa laughing een o’ bonny blue.” 


Tt is agreed on all hands, that a female’ eyebrow 
ought to be delicate, and nicely pencilled. Dante 
says of his mistress’s, that “it looked as if it was 
painted. 
« Tl ciglio 
nee e brun, talchédipintolpare.” | 
Rime, Lib. V. 


“« The eyebrow,.” 


Polished and dark, as though “he brush had 


drawn i. 
Brows ought to be calm and even. 


“ Upon her eyelids many graces sat, 
Under the shadow of her even brows.” 
Faery Queen. 


Eyelids have been.mentioned before. The lashes 
are best when they are dark, long, and abundant 


without tangling.—But I shall never get on at this: 


rate. we 2 
Suarez or Heap anv’ Facer, Ears, Cueexs, &c.— 
The shape of the ‘head, including the face, is hand- 
some in jon as it inclines from round into 
oval. This should particularly appear, when the 
face is looking down. ‘The skull should be like a 
noble cover to a beautiful goblet. ‘The principal 
breadth is at the temples, and over the ears. The 
‘ears ought to be small, delicate, and compact. I 
have fancied.that musical people have fine ears, in 
that sense, as well as the other, But the internal 
conformation must be the main thing with them, 
The same epithets of small, delicate, and’ compact, 
apply to. the jaw; which loses in. beauty, in propor- 
tion as itis large and angular. ‘The cheek is the 
» seat of great beauty and sentiment. . It is the region 
of passive and ‘habitual softness. Gentle acquiescence 
is.there ; modesty is there; the lights and colours of 
passion play tenderly in and out its surface, like the 
Aurora of the northern sky. It has been seen how 
Anacreon has painted a cheek, Sir Philip Sidney 
jas touched it with no less delieacy, and more sen- 


* L’Ameto di Messer Giovanni Boccaccio, pp. 31, 32, 39. 
Parma, 1802. 

_ t See the « Aneto, p. 52, 

--$ Barrotti, Gio. Andrea, le chiome bionde e ciglia nere 
@’Alcina, discorso accademico, Padova, 1746. , 
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“timent :-— Her cheeks blushing,jand-withal, when 


she was spoken to, a little smiling, were like roses 
when their leaves are with a little breath stirred.”— 
« Arcadia,’ Book I. Beautiful-cheeked is a favourite 
epithet with Homer. There is an exquisite deli- 
cacy, rarely noticed, in the transition from the cheek 
to the neck, just under the ear. Akenside has 
observed it; but hurts‘his real feeling, as usual, with 
common-place epithets : 


“ Hither turn 

Thy graceful footsteps ; hither, gentle maid, 
Incline thy polish’d forehead ; let thy eyes 

. EPffuse the mildness of their azure dawn ; 
And may the fanning breezes waft aside 
Thy radiant locks, disclosing, as it bends 
With airy softness from the marble nes 
The cheek fair blooming.” 

Pleasures of Imagination. 


The “marble neck” is too violent a contrast; but 
the picture is delicate. 


« Effuse the mildness of their azure dawn” 


is an elegant and happy verse. 

I will here observe, that rakes and men of senti- 
ment appear to have agreed in objecting to orna- 
ments for the gars. Ovid, Sir Philip Sidney, and, I 
think, Beaumont and Fletcher, have passages against 
ear-rings; but I cannot refer to the last. 


“Vos quoque non caris aures onerate pits, 
se legit in viridi decolor Indus aqua.” 
Artis Amat. Lib. 111. 


“ Load not your ears with costly jewelry, 
Which the swart Indian culls from his green sea,” 


This, to be sure, might be construed into a’warn- 
ing against the abuse, rather than the use, of such 
ornaments; but the context is in favour of the latter 
supposition. The poet is recommending simplicity, 
and extolling the age he lives in, for its being sen- 
sible enough to dispense with show and finery. The 
passage in Sidney is express, and is a pretty conceit. 
Drawing a portrait of his ik and coming to the 
ear, he tells us, that 


ff rs Mp posdoe. ‘asals thchions; 
, The tip is jewel tojthe ear.” 


a confess when I see a handsome ear without’ an 
ornament, I am glad it is not there; but if it has an 
ornament, and one in good taste, I know not how 
to wish it away. 

‘of a gem suitable to the complexion. I be- 
lieve the ear is better without it. Akenside’s picture, 
for instance, would be spoiled by aring. Further- 
more, it is in the way of akiss. - 

Nost.—The nose in general has the least charac- 
ter of any of the features. When we meet with a 
very small one,.we only wish it larger; when with a 
large one, we would fain request it to be smaller. In 
itself it is rarely anything. The poets -have’ been 
puzzled to know what todowith it. ‘They are gene- 


' rally contented with deseribing it as straight, and in 


good proportion, ‘he straight nose, quoth Dante, 
—“l dritto waso.” ‘Her nose directed streight,” 
saith Chaucer. ‘Her nose is neither too long nor 
too short,” say the «Arabian Nights.’ Ovid makes 
no mention of a nose. Ariosto says of Alcina’s (not 


’ knowing what else to say), that envy could not find 


fault with it. Anacreon contrives to make “it go 
shares with the cheek. Boceaceio, in one of his 
early works, the ‘ Ameto’ above-mentioned, where he 
has an epithet for almost every noun, is so puzzled 
what to say of a nose, that he calls it odorante, the 
smelling nose, Fielding, in his contempt for so un- 
sentimental a part of the visage, does not seruple to 
beat Amelia’s nose to pieces, by an accident ; in or- 
der to show how contented her lover can be, when 
the surgeon has put it decently to rights. ‘This has 
been reckoned a hazardous experiment; not that a 
lover, if he is worth anything, would not remain a 


lover after such an agcident, but that we do not ; 


choose to haye a member injured, which has_so little 
character to Dianne Le perey. aap oomenta- 


“6 Salve, nee minimo puellamaso— 


There is an elegance in the dan- 


tors have a curious difficulty with a line in Catullus. 
They are not sure whether he wrote 


“ Salve, nec nimio puella naso—. ; 
Hail, damsel, with by no means too much nose ;"—.» =~ 


or, 


Hail, damsel, with by no-means nose too little.”| ~ 


It is a feature to be described by negatives. “It is of — 
importance, however, to ‘the rest of the face. If a 
good nose will do little for a countenance otherwise 
poor, a bad one is a great injury to the best. An 
indifferent one is so common, that it is.easily tole- 
rated. It appears, from the epithets bestowed upon 
that part of the face by the poets and romance-writ- 
ers, that there is no defect more universal than a nose 
twisted or out of proportion. The reverse is desir- 
able accordingly. A nose should be firmly yet 
lightly cut, delicate, spirited, harmonious in its parts, 
and proportionate with the rest of the features. -A 
nose merely well-drawn and proportioned, can be-very 
insipid. Some little freedom and delicacy is required 
to give it character. Perhaps the highest character 
it can arrive at is a look of taste and apprehensives — 
ness. And a perfectly elegant face has a nose of this + 
sort. Dignity, as regards this feature, depends upon 
the expression of the rest of the face. Thus a large 
aquiline nose inereases the look of strength in a_ 
Strong face, and of weakness in a weak one. The 
contrast,—the want of balance,—is too great. Junius 
adduces the authority of the sophist Philostratus for — 
tetragonal or quadrangular noses,—noses like those of 
statues ; that is to say, broad and level in the bridge, 
with distinct angles to the parallelogram. _ These are 
better for men than women. The genders of noses 
are more distinct than those of eyes and lips. The 
neuter are the commonest. A nose a little aquiline 
has been admired in some women. Cyrus's Aspasia’ 
had one, according to AZlian. ‘ She had very Jangp 
eyes,” quoth he, “and was a little upon the griffin ; * 
oAuyor De ny xaxs exuypumos.® The less the better. 
It trenches upon the other sex, and requires all the He 
graces of Aspasia to carry it off. Those indeed will ‘ 
earry off anything. “There are many handsome; and 
agreeable women with aquiline noses; but they are 
agreeable in spite of them, not by their assistance. — 
Painters do not give them to their ideal beauties. 
We do not imagine angels with aquiline noses. Dig 
nified men have them. Plato calls them royal- 
“Marie Antoinette was not the worse for an aquiline © 
nose; at least in her triumphant days, when she 
swam through an antichamber like a vision, and- 
swept away the understanding of Mr Burke. But 
if a royal nose has anything to do with a royal will, 3 
she would have been the better for one of aless ;domi- — 
nant deseription, at last. A Roman nose may estab- 
lish a tyranny :—according to Marmontel, a little 
turn-up nose overthrew one. At all events, it is 
more feminine; and La Fontaine was of Marmon- 
tel’s opinion. ‘Writing to the Duchess of Bouillon, 
who had expressed a fear that he would grow tired of 
Chateau Thierry, he says, f 
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“« Peut-on stennuyer en des,lieux 
Honorés par les pas, éclairés par les yeux ' 
D’une aimable et vive Princesse, 
A pied blane et mignon, a brune et longue stoma a 
Nez troussé, c’est_ un charme encor selon mon sens, 4 
C’en est méme un des plus puissants, eo 
Pour moi, le temps d’aimer est passé, je l'avoues | ee 
Et je mérite qu’on me loue 7 
De ce libre et sincére aven, by 
Dont pourtant le publicse.souciera trés peu, 
Que j'aime ou n’aime pas, c'est pour lui méme chose, 
Mais gil arrive que mon cur 4: 
, Retourne a l’avenir dans sa premiére erreur; 
Nez, aquilins et longs n’en seront pas la cause.” 
é “. 
«How can one tire in solitudes and nooks, 
'Graced by the steps, enlighten’d by the looks, 
Of the most piquant of Princesses, ... 
With little darling foot, and long dark tresses ? 
A turn-up nose too, between you andme, 
Has something that attracts me mightily. °° , 


+ «Var. Hist.’ Lib.12, Cap... 
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My Joving dayn Leageniety erect, 
"A fact it does me honour to discover ; 
.. Though, I suppose, whether I love or not, 
_ That brute, the: public, will. not care a jot. 
‘ The dev’l a bit will their hard hearts look to it. 
But should it happen, some fine day, . 
That anything should lead me round that way, 
' A long and beaky nose will certainly not do it.” 


ll 


I a se 
ve 


SONNET 
WRITTEN ON A BLANK PAGE OF MR HERAUD’S 
i ie © DESCENT INTO HELL.” 


“ Micurr Magician! of whose spell divine 
~~ My willing soul rejoices in the thrall, 
With whom I tread the empyréal hall 
~ Of preterhuman Nature, and the shrine 
. Uncover of that holiest mystery, 
’ Wherein consists the wondrous oracle 
Of ultimate Fate (how wisely and how well 
By God ordained !) with things that present be 
_ Thou only Seer, to whom the central Earth 
* _ ‘That prison hath unclosed, of which the tomb, 
~ Ts but the portal.—Prophet-bard of doom! 
~ How shall thy soul rejoice her in the Birth, 
When the old world from Nature’s sluggish 
womb 
Re-issues in primeval beauty forth ! 


' Bermondsey, Surrey. 


? x 


T. Fett. 


——— 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL sKETCH 
Paths by Mr Upeott to the writer in the ‘New 
Monthly,’ who has given the public several fervent 

» and eloquent articles on this first of the critics and 
essayists of his time: We have promised some ex- 
tracts on the same subject from another magazine, 
but have been somewhat perplexed in knowing what 
portions of them to give or to withhold; for they 
trench upon matters which it is almost equally diffi- 
cult to touch upon without explanation or with it; 
and Mr Lamb, out of the very excess of his sympa- 
thies with humanity, however harmless. to everyone 

- but himself, left a puzzle in this respect to those who 
chuse to discuss it. The matter seems very plain ; 
but in truth the metaphysics of it, to be thoroughly 
done justice to, are laid in the very depths of the 
nature of us; and after all, he might be. grievously 
misrepresented by those who have seen him in weaker 
hours than others have, and who therefore naturally 
enough draw conclusions respecting the habit, very 
foreign, we believe, to its: real amount. We knew 
him, for instance, ourselves very intimately, and have 
seen him in all his phases; and yet, with respect to 

_ the point in question, our personal experience would 
lead us to say that it was certainly not the habit which 
it has been taken for, nor by any means to have been 
looked for as a matter of course or probability, ex- 
cept’ under certain circumstances, or at very peculiar 
and touching periods of his life. We almost feel the 
tears come into our eyes to think we should have the 
necessity forced upon us to allude to it, so excellent 
aman was he, and full of the most exalted and affect= 
‘ing’ virtues. 

Caantes Lass, born in the Inner Temple, 10th 
February 1775, educated in Christ's Hospital; after 
wards aclerk in the Accountants’ Office, East’ India 
House; pensioned off from that service, 1825, after 


‘ Sgpuakeedd gies; stammers Shaiedigliea. 
eee ee Apt "10" Diesharge his oecasional con- 


CHARLES LAMB. whe 


versation in a quaint aphorism or a poor quibble, 
than in set ‘and edifying speeches; has consequently 
been libelled as a person always aiming at wit, which, 
as he told a dull fellow that ‘charged him with it, is 
at least as good as aiming at dullness. A small eater 
but not drinker; confesses a partiality for the pro- 
duction of the juniper berry ; was a fierce smoker of 
tobacco, but may be resembled to a volcano burnt 
out; emitting only now and then a casual puff! Has 
been’ guilty of obtruding upon the publica tale in 
prose, called ‘Rosamund Gray;’ a dramatic sketch, 
named! «John Woodvil;’ a “Farewell Ode to To- 
3’ with sundry other poems, and light prose 
matter, collected’ in two slight crown octavos, and 
pompously christened his works, though in fact they 
were his recreations, and his true works may be found 
on’ the shelves of Leadenhall street, filling some hun- 
dred folios, He-is also the true * Elia,” whose essays 
are extant in a’ little volume, published a year or two 
sinee, and rather better known from that name with- 
out @ meaning, than’ from anything he has done, or 
éan hope to do; in his own. He'also was the first’ to 
draw the public attention to the old English Drama- 
tists, in a work called ‘ Specimens of English Dra- 
matic’ Writers,’ who lived about the time of Shak- 
speare, published about fifteen years since. In short, 
all his merits and demerits to set forth, would take 
to the end of Mr Upcott’s book, and then not be told 
truly. 
Hedied © 18 much lamented. * 
Witness his hand, Cuartes Lams, 
18th April, 1827. 


* To anybody—please to fill up these blanks. 
: —="—— é 


A VALUABLE BXAMPLE. 
[We cannot better forward the views of the Cor- 
respondent who sends us the account of this new in~ 
stitution, than by publishing his own intelligent and 
ingenuous letter. } 


Sin,—I have been obliged to you a while back for 
the insertion of some insignificant verses. My Muse 
has lately forsaken me; and I am not sure whether 
your variously-worded, and numerously gentle re- 
pulses of such attempts, as conveyed in your notices 
to Correspondents, may not have had a hand in her 
withdrawal of favour. A subject, however, more. 
worthy of your attention, as being of general and 


’ not selfish interest, emboldens me to ask a few mo- 


ments of your attention; and I will endeavour to 
compress the matter into small compass, for fear of 
being wearisome. , 

A few weeks ago I enjoyed an opportunity of 
witnessing the establishment of a reading-room for 
persons of slender finances. It is in the neigh- 
bourhood of Brunswick squaré, and instituted at 
the expense of an individual, and is designed’ for 
the benefit of both sexes. A spacious apartment’ has 
been provided—lights and firing abundantly sup- 
plied, with every other requisite for comfortable ac- 
commodation. Globes stand in the room, and its 
walls are hung with some maps; a few dozen of 
books have been presented, with a probability of 
augmentation, and superintendence arranged for. 

The poorer classes and their improvement have 
Been the objects contemplated by the public-spirited 
founder; and it was consequently presumed that 
tlie hours of evening were the only ones afforded by 
their avocations for prosecuting the desired end. 
The evening, therefore, Has been made the ‘period of 
admittance, viz. from five until ten o'clock. Any 


“one of the subscribers (there are already seventy) 


may introduce a new member; upon presenting a 
certain notice of such desire, and vouching for gene- 
ral. respectability and-honesty: It was requisite, for 
the sake of sledding some dignity upon the establish. 
ment, as. removing it from the ignominy of being 
merely a charitable: one; that something should be 
paid; and thus sixpenee per month is: required 
from each member, for the privilegerof entering upon 
all the advantages of the place ; and’ to’ prevent the 
capricious entrance upon, and abandonment of the 


tight, the “condition is. annexed of a ‘Month's notice 
on. quitting. 

‘One or two of the miediibieed are willing also to 
afford instruction in drawing of figures, whieh 
several of the most ignorant among them were’ anxi- 


- ous to avail themselves of; and here again, some 


elog upon vacillation was necessary, and’ the addi- 
tional charge of threepence per month determined on, 
with the same requisition of a month’s notice upon 
discontinuance of the study. Paper, pens, subjects 
for copying are abundantly and gratuitously pro- 
vided 5 additions being frequently made to am per- 
manent collection, and occasiorial loans’ beside. * 


Upon the opening of the room, Dr Bhoot, a gen- 
tleman well known for literary talent, and philan- 
thropic views, read an address to the assembled 
subscribers. I have one, somewhat soiled, and will 
endeavour to find and enclose it; but should you 
kindly express the least wish for more copies, they 
shall be furnished. 


Nothing has: occurred to damp the prospects with 


which the undertaking was commenced. Men and . 


women, under fixed regulations; meet, and pursue 
each their own studies, uninterruptedly ; unnecessary: 
conversation being discouraged. . A- book, upon re~ 
quest, with a memorandum deposited, being allowed 
to be taken for domestic perusal. 

The founder had long lamented the want of these 
sort of facilities for mental cultivation which the 
poorer classes of men and women laboured under, 
and the present is an experiment that promises suf- 
ficiently well to authorize a hope, that (upon in- 
spection) others, equally anxious to disseminate the 
blessings of education, may deem it worthy their 
notice and imitation ; and if they improve upon the 
plan, so much the better. 

Such kind‘ of institutions are among the good 
fruits “of ‘Captain Pen’s’ ultimate harvest. of the 
world :—at once products and seeds of ever improv~ 


ing developments. The benefit of partial attempts - 


must of course be partial results; results too, not 
easily appreciable among. the complexity of current 
movements,—at least, results which cannot be 
pointed to with unquestionable confidence, until the 
actuating, impulse, viz. a yery extensive augmenta- 
tion ef means and applications, swell out the tide 


of effects to a body of sufficiently broad expanse and. 


steady flow, to leave no doubt as to what ocean it is 
tending. F 

Every mind, however, that has yielded in a cer- 
tain degree its rude energies to the noble ambition 
of improvement, has been so far providing within 
itself the materials for a final conquest of. its inferior 
propensities. Though again it must be acknow- 
ledged, that the complicated relations of moving life, 
and:the fusion of all sorts of ingredients which unite 
to produce the yaried aspects of society, leave it hard 
to be demonstrated how far the new principle is in. 
fluential; and affords only to the reasoning’ portion 
of observers, those evidences whieh hereafter the 


whole world will recognize. And,. perhaps, it may 


have been ordained here, as in other cases, that the 
goodness of the principle shall only be universally 
acknowledged after its triumph ;.and;. like the vir- 
tuous efforts of individual faith, the happy shore to 
which it conducts shall only. be manifested to the 
nations,,after they have gone through. the soundless 
depths of experience. 


I scarcely feel any alarm lest you should regard’ 


this letter as an impertinent intrusion on your times 
Your “ sympathies with all,” as displayed in all your 
sentiments, forbid me to fear. A slight notice from 
your lively pen, of such an establishment having, 
worked well for three or four months (and your own 
inspection may easily be satisfied on the point) would 
most effectually make it known ; and may induce some 
of your Readers, who are blessed with wealth to 


spare, to spread abroad in like manner the gifts of 


knowledge. 


a fe 5d 


Gd 
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LONGBVITY.- 

(From Dr Southwood Smith's ‘ Philosophy of Health.’) 
By a certain amount and intensity of misery life may 
be suddenly destroyed; by a smaller amount and 
intensity, it may be slowly worn out and exhausted. 
The state of the mind affects the physical condition ; 
but the continuance of life is wholly dependent on 
the physical condition: it follows that in the degree 
in which the state of the mind is capable of affecting 
the physical condition, it is capable of influencing 
the duration of life. 

. ° e ° * 
™ Were the physical condition always perfect, and 
the mental state always that of enjoyment, the dura- 
tion of life would always be extended to the utmost 
limit compatible with that of the organization of the 
body. Butas this fortunate concurrence seldom or 
never happens, human life seldom or never cesores 
the full number of its days. Uniform experience 
shows, however, that, provided no accident occur to 
interrupt the usual course, in proportion as body and 
mind approximate to this state, life is long; and as 
they] recede from it, it is short.’ Improvement of 
the physical condition affords a foundation for the 
improvement of the mental state; improvement of 
the mental state improves up to a certain point the 


° 


_ physical condition; and in the ratio in which this — 


twofold improvement is affected, the duration of life 
increases. ' 

Longevity then is good, in the first place, because it 
is a sign and a consequence of a certain amount of en- 
joyment; and, in the second place, because this 


. being the case, of course in proportion as the term of 


life is extended, the sum of enjoyment must be aug- 
mented. “And this view of longevity assigns the 


‘cause, and shows the reasonableness of that desire for 


long life, which is so universal and constant as to be 
commonly considered instinctive. Longevity and 
happiness, if not invariably, are’ generally, coin- 
cident. 

* If there may be ‘happiness without longevity, the 
converse is hot possible: there cannot be longevity 
without happiness. Unless the state of the body be 
that of tolerable health, and the state of the mind 
that of tolerable enjoyment, long life is unattainable ; 
these physical and mental conditions no longer exist- 
ing, or capable of existing, the desire of life and 
the power of retaining it cease together. 

An advanced term of life and decrepitude are 
commonly conceived to be synonymous: the exten- 
sion of life is vulgarly supposed to be the protraction 
of the period of infirmity and suffering, that period 
which is characterized by a progressive diminution of 
the power of sensation, and a consequent and pro- 
portionate loss of the power of enjoyment, the “sans 
teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything.” But 
this is so far from being true, that it is not within 
the compass of human power to protract, in any 
sensible degree, the period of old age, properly so 
called, that is, the stage of decrepitude. In this 
stage of existence, the physical changes that succes- 
sively take place clog, day by day, the vital ma- 
chinery, until it can no longer play. In a space of 
time fixed within narrow limits, the flame of life 
must then inevitably expire, for the processes that feed 
it fail. But though, when fully come, the term of 
old age cannot be extended,.the coming of the term 
may be postponed. To the preceding stage, an 
indefinite number of years may be added. And this 
is a fact of the deepest interest to human nature. 

The division of human life into periods or epochs 
is not an arbitrary distinction, but is founded on 
constitutional differences in the system, dependent 
on different physiological conditions. The periods 
of infancy, childhood, boyhood, adolescence, man- 
hood, and old age, are distinguished from each other 
by external characters, which are but the outward’ 

signs of internal states. In physiological condition, 
the infant differs from the child, the boy from the 
man, and the adult from the old man, as much in 
physical strength as in mental power. There is an 
appointed order in which these several states succeed 
each other; there is a fixed time at which one passes 
: ; 


into another. That order cannot be inverted; no 
considerable anticipation or postponement. of that 
fixed time can be effected. In all places and under 
all circumstances, at a given time, though not pre- 
cisely at the same time in all climates and under all 
modes of life, infancy passes into childhood, child- 
hood into boyhood, boyhood into adolescence, and 
adolescence into manhood. In the space of two 
years from its birth, every infant has ceased to be an 
infant, and has become a child; in the space of six 
years from this period, every child will have become 
a boy; add eight years to this time, and every boy 
will have become a young man; in eight years more, 
every young man will have become an adult man; 
and in the subsequent ten years, every adult man 
will have acquired his highest state of physical 
perfection. But at what period will this state 
of physical perfection decline? What is the maxi- 
mum time during which it can retain its full 
vigour? Is that maximum fixed? Is there a 
certain number of years in which, by an inevita- 
ble law, every adult man necessarily becomes an 
old man? Is precisely the same number of years 
appointed for this transition to every human being ? 
Can no care add to that number? Can no impru- 
dence take from it? Does the physiological condi- 
tion or the constitutional age of any two individuals 
ever advance to precisely the same point in precisely 
the same number of years? Physically and men- 
tally, are not some persons older at fifty than others 
areZat seventy? And do not instances occasionally 
occur in which an old man, who reached even his 
hundredth year, retains as great adegree of juveni- 
lity as the majority of those who attain to eighty. 
If this be so, what follows? One of the most in- 
teresting consequences that can be presented to the 
human mind.. The deviation of :the periods of in- 
fancy, childhood, boyhood, and adolescence, is fixed 
by a determinate number of years. Nothing can. 
stay, nothing retard, the succession of each. Alike 
incapable of any material protraction is the period of 
old age. It follows that every year by which the 
term of human existence is extended is really added 
to the period of mature age; the period when the 
organs of the body have attained their full growth 
and put forth their full strength ; when the physical 
organization has acquired its utmost perfection ; when 
the senses, the feelings, the emotions, the passions, 
the affections, are in the highest degree acute, in- 
tense, and varied; when the intellectual faculties, 
completely unfolded and developed, carry on their 
operations with the greatest vigour, soundness, and 
continuity; in a word, when the individual is capa- 
ble of receiving and of communicating the largest 
amount of the highest kind of enjoyment. 


* A consideration more full of encouragement, more 
animating, there cannot be. The extension of human 
life, in whatever mode and degree it may be possible 
to extend it, is the protraction of that. portion of it, 
and only of that portion of it, in which the human 
being is capable of rxcetvine AND oF commuNICAT- 
ING THE LARGEST MEASURE OF THE NOBLEST KIND 
OF ENJOYMENT. ~ : 

s . , J . , 
~ Relation between the physical condition and hap- 
pineSs, and between happiness and longevity de- 
pends on the action of the organic organs. The 
action of the organic organs depends on certain phy~ 
sical agents. As each organic organ is duly supplied 
with the physical agent by which it carries on its re- 
Spective process, and as it duly appropriates what it 
receives, the perfection ef the physical condition is 
attained ; and according ‘to the perfection or imper- 
fection of the physical condition, supposing no acci- 
dent interrupt its regular course, is the length or the 
brevity of life.) 


(Alt is conceivable that the physical condition might 


be brought to a high degree of perfection, the mind 
remaining in a state but little fitted for enjoyment ; 
because it is necessary to enjoyment that there bea 
certain development, occupation, and direction of the 
mental powers and affections: and the mental state 
may be neglected, while attention is paid to the phy- 
sical’ processes. But the converse is. not possible, 


The mental: energies cannot be fully called forth 
while the Physical condition is neglected. Happi- 
ness presupposes a certain degree of excellence in the 
physical condition ; and ‘unless the physical condition 
be brought to a high degree of excellence, there can 
be no such development, occupation, and direction of 


the mental powers and affections as is requisite to a_ 


high degree of enjoyment. "°° 

That state of the system in which the physical 
condition is sound, is in itself conducive to enjoy- 
ment, while a permanent state of enjoyment is in its 
turn conducive to the soundness of the physical con- 
dition. It is impossible to maintain the physical 
Processes in a natural and vigorous condition if the 
mind be in a state of suffering. The bills of mor- 
tality contain no ‘column exhibiting the number of 
persons who perish annually from bodily disease pro- 
duced by mental suffering ; but everyone must occas 
sionally have seen appalling examples of the fact. 
Everyone must have observed the altered appearance 
of persons who have sustained calamity. A misfor- 
tune that struck to the heart happened to a person a 
year ago; observe him some time afterwards; he is 
wasted, worn, the miserable shadow of himself; in- 


quire about him at the distance of a few months, he | 


is no more. 
——_—— 


7 THE WEEE. 
PERSONAL PORTRAITS OF EMINENT MEN, 
, THE ABBE DE LILLE. 
(Author of «Les Jardins,’ and translations of Virgil 
and Milton. Died in 1813.) 
[Taxen from a character of him by Madame du 
Molé, an extract from which (our authority) ap~ 
peared in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ for November 
1816, p. 394.} 


His works have neither the character. nor the features: 
of his conversation, Reading them you would sup- 
pose him to be devoted to the most serious contem- 
plations; see him in company, and you would sup- 
pose he never meditated at all. He takes no interest’ 
in the common. occurrences of society. He is care-! 
less about everyone, and even about himself. Some-. 
times, without having listened to or seen anything 
that has past, he comes in with" the most pertinent 
remark ; then, perhaps, he is all simplicity ; but in 
every humour he is very agreeable. His ideas flow 
with rapidity, and he communicates them without 
reserve; he is neither wordy nor affected. His: 
conversation is a happy mixture of beauties and of 
negligences, and amiable disorder, which is always 
charming, and sometimes astonishing. « 
For his figure—a little girl once said, that it was 
all zig-zag: but the sex in general see only the ex-' 
pression, and not the form. His mouth is large, it’ 
is true ; but the words and the verses that flow from 
it are delightful. His eyes are small and hollow ; 
but, aided by the changes of his countenance, they 
express all the variety of his character. He does not 
give his features time to look ugly. He is not in- 
attentive to his person; but he seldom adapts its 
ornaments to the occasion. He will go in deshabille 
to a duchess, and ride a-hunting in full dress, i 
His body is 74, his soul is only 15. Sensible to 
excess, he is assailable on all sides ; but it is all tono 
purpose; his thoughtlessness and gaiety come to 
his aid, and leave him ‘the happiest of beings. 
Public amusements are nothing to him: he is always 
occupied by some one object, and happy in being so 


engaged. He will give you his company for hours,” 


and is happy with you: but so he is with the house- 
keeper: or his horse, which he will sometimes caress. 
for two hours, and then forget that he has one. 
Yet, if he cannot be praised for uniformity of life, he 


has none of the vices of irregularity. However 


careless his conduct may be, it is always innocent. — 


Ifhe has no great features of character, he has all those 
engaging qualities of grace, liveliness, and simplicity, 
So natural, and yet so full of ingenuity, that he is 
courted like a reigning beauty,’ and’ beloved like a 
favourite child ; sa su 

—_— 


Fiwayen 


> 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 
Wo. Uxvit. — MARRIAGE AFTER BURIAL.> 
[Ir ever the letter of the marriage institution might 
be. set aside in favour of its spirit, it would surely 
be in a case like the present. ‘The story appeared 
originally in. the famous French publication, 
the Causes Célébres. It reminds us of one strikingly 
like it in an Italian publication, called the ‘ Floren- 
tine Observer? upon which Mr Shelley has left the 
fragment of a noble poem. See, in his ¢ Miscellanous 

Poems,’ the piece intitled * Genevra.’] 

Two Parisian merchants, strongly united in friend- 

ship, had each one'child of different sexes, who early 

contracted a strong inclination for each other, which 
was cherished by the parents, and they were flattered 
with. the expectations of being joined together for 
life. Unfortunately, at the time they thought them- 
selves on, the point. of completing this long wished- 
for union, a man, far advanced in years, and pos- 
sessed of an immense fortune, cast his, eyes on the 
young lady, and made honourable proposals ; her 
parents could not resist the temptatiog of a son-in- 
law in such affluent circumstances, and forced her 
to comply. As soon as the knot was tied, she 
strictly enjoined her’ former lover never to see her, 
and patiently submitted to her fate; but the anxiety 
of her mind preyed upon her body, which threw. her 
into a lingering disorder, that apparently carried her 
off; and she was, consigned’ to her grave. As soon 
as this melancholy event reached the lover, his 
affliction was doubled, being deprived of all hopes of 
her widowhood ; but, recollecting that in her youth 
she had been for some time in a lethargy, his hopes 
revived, and hurried him to the place of her burial, 
where a good bribe procured the sexton’s permission 
to dig her up, which he performed, and removed her 
to a place of ‘safety, where, by proper methods,. he 
revived the almost extinguished spark of life. Great 
was her surprise at finding the state she had been in ; 
and probably as great was her pleasure, at the means 
by which she had been recalled from the grave. As 
soon as she was sufficiently recovered, the lover laid 
his claim ; and his reasons, supported by a powerful 

~ inclination on her side, were too strong for her to 
resist ; but as France was no longer a place of safety 
for them, they agreed to remove to England, where 
they continued ten years, when a strong inclination 
of revisiting their native country seized them, which 
they thought they might safely gratify, and accord- 
ingly performed their voyage. 

* ‘The lady was so unfortunate as to be known by 

her old husband, whom she met in a public walk, 

and all her endeavours to disguise herself were in- 
effectual. He laid his claim to her, before a court of 
justice, and the lovér defended his right, alleging, that 
the husband, by burying her, had forfeited his title, 
and that he had acquired a just one, by freeing her 
from the grave, and delivering her from the jaws of 
death. ‘These reasons, whatever weight they might 
have in a court where love presided, seemed to have 
little effeet on the'grave sages of the law; and the 
lady, with her lover, not thinking it safe to wait the 
determination of the court, prudently retired out of 
the kingdom. 
" eer 
_ RELIGIOUS OPINION IN RAJAHSTAN. 

The period of sectarian intolerance is now past; 
and as far as my observation goes, the ministers 
of Vishnu, Sirha and Budha, view each other without 
_ malignity, which feeling never appears to have influ- 
enced the laity of either sect, who are indiscriminately 
respectful to the ministers of all religions, whatever be 
their tenets. It is sufficient that their office is one of 
sanctity, and that they are ministers of the Divinity, 
_ who, they say, excludes the homage of none, in what- 
ever tongue or whatever manner he is sought; and 
with this spirit of intire toleration, the ot mis- 

siovary, or * Moolah, would in no country 
mes mit art cg the Te 
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CHARACTERS OF iagma a a 
PLAYS. 
BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
NO. XVI.—KING LEAR. 

_ [Continued from last week.] 
Oxr of the most perfect displays of dramatic 
power is the first interview between Lear and his 
daughter, after the designed affronts upon him, 
which till one of his knights reminds him of them, 
his sanguine temperament had led him to overlook. 
He returns with his train from hunting, and his usual 
impatience breaks out in his first words, “ Let me not 
stay a jot for dinner; go, get it ready.” He then 
encounters the faithful Kent in disguise, and retains 
him in his service ; and the first’ trial of his honest 
duty is to trip up the heels of the officious Steward 
who makes so prominent and despicable a figure 
through the piece. On the entrance of Gonerill the 
following dialogue takes place :— a 


“Lear. How now, ‘daughter? what makes: that 
frontlet on? + ; 

Methinks, you are too much of late i’ the frown. 

Foot. Thou wast a pretty fellow, when thou 
had’st no need to care for her frowning ; now thou 
art an O without a figure: I am better than thou 
art now ; I am a fool, thou art nothing. Yes, for- 
sooth, I will hold my tongue ; [76 Gonerill.] so your 
face bids me, though you say nothing. Mum, mum. 


He that keeps nor crust nor crum, 
Weary of all, shall want some.—— 


That's a sheal’d peascod ! [Pointing to Lear. 
Goreritt. Not only, sir, this your all-licens’d 
fool, . 
But other of your insolent retinue 
Do hourly carp and quarrel ; breaking forth 
In rank and not-to-be-endured riots. 
T had thought, by making this well known to you, 
To have found a safe redress ; but now grow fearful, 
By what yourself too late have spoke and done, © 
That you protect this course, and put it on 
By your allowance ; which if you should, the fault 
Would not ’scape censure, nor the redresses sleep, 
Which in the tender of a wholesome weal, 
Might in their working do you that offence, 
(Which else were shame) that then necessity 
Would call discreet proceeding. 
Foot. For you trow, nuncle, 


The hedge sparrow fed the cuckoo so long, 
That it had its head bit off by its young. 


So out went the candle, and we were left darkling. 
Lear. Are you our daughter? _ 
Gowneritt. Come, sir, 
I would you would make use of that good wisdom 
Whereof I know you are fraught, and put away 
These dispositions which of late transform you . 
From what you rightly are. 
Foor. May not an ass know when the cart 
draws the horse ?—- Whoop, Jug, I love thee. 


Lear. Does any here know me ?———Why, this 
is not Lear: 
Does Lear walk thus? speak thus?—Where are 
his eyes? 


Either his notion weakens, or his discernings 

Are lethargy’d——Ha ! waking ?—'Tis not so.—. 

Who is it that can tell me who I am ?—Lear’s 
shadow ? 

I would learn that: for by the marks 

Of sov'reignty, of knowledge, and of reason, 

I should be false persuaded I had daughters. —— 

Your name, fair gentlewoman ? 


Goneritt. Come, sir: 


"This admiration is much o’ the favour 


Of other your new pranks. I do beseech you 


_ To understand my purposes aright: ~ 


As you are old and reverend, you should be wise : 
Here do you keep a hundred knights and squires; 
Men so disorder’d, so debauch’d, and bold, 

That this our court, infected with their manners, 
Shows like a riotous inn: epicurism and lust 
“Make it more like a tavern, or a brothel, 


t _Than a grac’d palace. The shame itself doth speak 


Lot 


For instant remedy :. be then desir’d 

By her, that else will take the thing she begs 

A little to disquantity your train ; : 

And the remainder, that shall still depend, pal 

To be such men as may besort your age, 

And know themselves and you. ° 
Lear. Darkness and devils | —* 

Saddle my horses ; call my train together. a 

Degenerate bastard! I'll not trouble thee ; 


Yet have I left a daughter. 
Gonrritt, You strike my people; and your 
disorder’d rabble 
Make servants of their betters. - 
Enter Avpany. 
Lear. Woe, that too late repents—Oh, sir, are 
you come ? ¥ 
Is it your will? speak, sir.— Prepare my horses. ~ 


| To Albany. 
Ingratitude !_ thou marble-hearted fiend, 


More hideous, when thou show’st thee in a child, } - 


Than the sea-monster ! 
Atzany. Pray, sir, be patient. 
Lear. Detested kite! thou liest. [ To Gonerill. 
My train are men of choice and rarest parts, 
That all particulars of duty know ; 
And in the most exact regard support 
The worships of their name—O most small fault, | 
How ugly didst thou in Cordelia show ! 
Which, like an engine, wrench’d my frame of nature 
From the fixt place; drew from my heart all love, 
And added to the gall. Oh Lear, Lear, Lear! 
Beat at the gate that let thy folly in, 
[ Striking his head. 
And thy dear judgment out !—— Go, go, my people ! 
Axsany. Mylord, Iam guiltless, as lamignorant 
Of what hath moy’d"you.,j 
Lear. It may be so, my lord—— 
Hear, Nature, hear! dear goddess, hear! 
Suspend thy purpose, if thou didst intend J 
To make this creature fruitful ! 
Into her womb convey sterility ; 
Dry up in her the organs of increase ; 
And from.her derogate bedy never spring 
A babe to honour her ! If she must teem, f, 
Create her child of spleen: that it may live, 
To be a thwart disnatur’d torment to her! 
Let it stamp wrinkles in her brow of youth ; 
With cadent tears fret channels in her cheeks ;’- * 
Turn all her mother’s pains and benefits, 
To laughter and contempt; that she may feel . 
How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
‘To have a thankless child !—_— Away, away! | Exit. 
Axsany. Now, gods that we adore, whereof 


comes this ? [cause 
Gonrnitt. Never afflict yourself to know the 
But let his disposition have that scope vy 


That dotage gives it. , 
Re-enter Lean. 
Lear. What, fifty of my followers at a clap ! 
Within a fortnight! 
Avzaxy. What's the matter, sir? — 
Lear. I'll tell thee; life and death! Tam asham’d 
That thou hast power to shake my manhood thus : 
“ That these hot tears, which break from me perforce, 
Should make thee worth them.— Blasts and foge 
upon thee! 
The untented woundings of a father’s curse © 
- Pierce every sense about thee !_—-Old fond eyes 
Beweep this cause again, I'll pluck you out; 
And cast you, with the waters that you lose, 
To temper clay. Ha! is it come to this? 
Let it be so:——-Yet have I left a daughter, 
Who, T am sure, is kind and comfortable ; 
When she shall hear this of thee, wi with her nails ' 
~ She'll flea thy wolfish visage. Thou shalt find, 
That I'll resume the shape, which thou dost think 
T have cast off for ever. 
[Exreunt Lear, Kent, and Attendants.” 


This is certainly fine : no wonder that Lear says 
after it, “Oh let me not be mad, not mad, sweet 
heavens,” feeling its effeets by anticipation: but fine — 
as is this burst of rage and indignation at the first 


; 
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blow aimed at his hopes and expectations, “it is 
nothing near so ‘fine as what follows from his double 
disappointment, and his lingering efforts to see 
which of them he shall lean upon for support and 
find comfort in, when Both his daughters turn against 
his age and weakness. It is with some difficulty 
that Lear gets to speak with his daughter Regan, 
and her husband, at Gloster’s castle. In concert 
with Gonerill they have left their own home on 
purpose to avoid him. His apprehensions are first 
alarmed by this circumstance, and when Gloster, 
whose guests they are, urges the fiery temper of the 
Duke of Cornwall as an excuse for not importuning 
him a second time, Lear breaks out,— 


“ Vengeance! Plague! Death !. Confusion ! 


~ Fiery? What fiery quality? Why, Gloster, 
_. Td speak with the Duke of Cornwall and his wife.” 


Afterwards, feeling perhaps: not well’ himself, he 
js inclined to admit” their excuse from: illness, but 
then recollecting that they have» set his messenger 


(Kent) in the stocks, all his suspicions are roused + 


_ Enter Corxwatt, Reean, Grosteaj,and Servants. 


Lean. Good-morrow to you both: 
Corxwat. Hail to your grace! 
[ Kent is set at liberty. 
~ Recan. Tam glad to see your highness: 
Lean. Regan, I think you are; T Know whiat 
reason 
‘I have to think so; if thou shouldst not be glad, 
“I would divorce me from thy mother’s tomb, 
 Sepuleh' ring an adultress. ——Oh, are you free? 
[To Kent. 
' Some other time for thati—_ Beloved’ Regan, 
Thy sister’s naught: Oh Regan, she hath’tied 
Sharp-tooth’d unkindness, like a-vulture, here—— 


[Points to his heart. 
‘ Tean scarce speak to thee ; thou'lt not believe, — 
Of how depray’d a: quality. Oh Regan! 


Reoax. T pray you, sir, take patience; I have 


You less know how to value her desert; 
|. Than’ she ‘to scant her’ duty. 
Lear. Say, how is’ that?’ 
’ Recaw. I'cannot think my sister in the least. 
* ‘Would fail'her obligation ; if, sir, perchance, — 
She have restrain’d’the riots of your followers, 
’ *Tis on such’ ground, and to such wholesome end, 
As clears her from all blame. 
Lean. My curses.on her ! 
“ Recax. Oh; sir, you are olds 
* Nature in you stands on the very verge 
Of her confine : you should be rul’d, and led 
By some discretion, that discerns your state 
Better than you yourself ; therefore, I pray you, 
’ ‘That to our sister you'do make return ; 
Say, you have wrong’d her, sir. : 
Lear. Ask her forgiveness ? 
Do you but mark how this becomes the use ? 
. Dear daughter, I confess that Tam old; 
Age is unnecessary ; on my knees I beg, 
- That youll vouchsafe me raiment, bed, and food. 
Recax. Good sir, no more; these are unsightly 
"tricks : ; nes 
“Return | you to my sister. 
Leaz,. Never, Regan: 


She hath abated r me of half my train ; 
Look’d blank ‘upon me; struck me with her tongue, 


Most serpent-like, u upon t ‘the very heart :—— 
All the stor’d vengeances ‘of heaven fall 
You taking airs, with lameness 1” , 
-Cornwatt,. Fie, sir, fie ! , 
"Bas You nimble lightnings, dart your blind- 
: ' ing flames 
Into her scornful eyes ! Infect her, beauty, _ 
You fen-suck’d fogs, drawn by the powerful sun, 
__ To fall, and blast her pride ! 


Reean. Oh the blest gods! 
_ So.will you, wish on me, when the rash moods on: 


“oe f 


+> Tan. No,, Regan, thou shalt never have my 


I, and-my tundred knights., > > 


Thy tender-hefted nature shall not give 

Thee o’er to harshness; her eyes are fierce, but 
thine ' 

Do comfort, and not burn; *Tis not in thee 

To grudge my pleasures, to cutoff my train, 

To bandy hasty words, to seant'mysizes; 

And, in conclusion; to oppose the bolt 

Against: my coming in ; thou better Know’st: 

The offices’ of nature, bond of childhood, 

Effects of courtesy, dues of gratitude; 


‘ Thy half o’ the kingdom thow hast not forgot, 


Wherein I’ thee:endow’d. 
Reoan. Good sir, to the purpose. 


[ Drumpets within. 
Lear. Who: put:my mani’ the stocks ? 
Cornwat. What trumpet’s that? 


Enter Steward. 
Recan. I know’t, my sister’s ; this approves her 
letter, 
That she: wouldsoon be here.—Is your lady come ? 
Lear. This is a slave, whose easy borrow’d pride 
Dwells in the:fickle grace of her he follows :—— 
Out, varlet, from my. sight ! 
Cornwat.. What means your grace ?. 
Lean. Who stock’d my servant? Regan, I have 
good hope 
Thow did’st: not know on’t.——Who comes here ? 
‘Ohi heavens, 


Enter Gowen. 
If you do love old’ men, if'your sweet'sway 
Allow obedience, if yourselves are old, 


Make it your cause; send down, and’ take my 


part!— 
Art not asham’d to look upon this beard ?— 
[ Zo Gonerill. 
Oh, Regan, wilt thou take her by the hand ? 
Gownrritt. Why not by the hand, sir? How 
have I offended? 
All’s not offence, that indiscretion finds, 
And dotage terms so. 
Lxarx.. Oh, sides, you are too tough ! 


_ Will you yet hold?—How came my man i’ the 


stocks ? 
Cornwat. I set him there, sir: 
disorders 
Deserv’d much less advancement. 
Lear. You! did you? 
Reean. I pray you, father, being weak, seem so. 
Tf, till the expiration of your month, 
You will return and, sojourn with my sister; - 
Dismissing half your train, come then to me ; 
Tam now from home, and out of that provision 
Which shall be needful for your entertainment. 
Lear. Return to her, and fifty men dismiss'd? 
No, rather I abjure all roofs, and choose 
To bea comrade with the wolf and owl—_ 
To wage against the enmity o’ the air 
Necessity’s sharp pinch !——Return with her ! 


but his own 


Why, the hot-blooded France, that dowerless took 


Our youngest born, I could as well be brought 
To knee his throne, and squire-like pension beg 
To keep base life afoot. Return with her ! 


- Persuade me rather to be slave and sumpter 


To this detested groom. [ Looking on the Steward. 
Gower. At your choice, sir. 
Lean. Now, I pr # hn daughter, do not? make 
me mad ; 
I will not trouble thee, my child; farewell: 
We'll no more meet, no more see one another :—_. 
But yet thon art my flesh, my blood, my daughter ; 
Or, rather, a disease that’s in my flesh, 
Which I must needs call mine: thou art a bile, 
A plague-sore, an embossed carbunele, 
In my corrupted blood. But I'll not chide thee ; 
Let shame come when it will} T donot call it : 
I did not bid the thunder-bearer shoot, 


” Nor,tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove: 


Mend, when thou canst; be better, at thy Ieisute: 
I can be patient; I can stay with Regan, 


ied tact 


RvGay. Not altogether so, sing 


_ T look’ not for ‘you yet, nor am provided 


For your fit weleome: Give ear, colvib- sister; 


For those:that mingle:reason with-your passion; _ 
Must be content to think you old, and so— 
But she knows what she does, 
Lean. Is this well spoken now ? 
Recan. I dare avouch it, sir: What fifty fol. 
lowers ? 
Ts it not well? What should you need of more?’ "> 
Yea, or'so many ? Sith that both charge and danger 
- Speak 'gainst so great a number? How, in one 
house, 
Should many people, under two commands, 
_ Hold amity? ’Tis Hard ; almost impossible. ’ 
Goyrritt. Why anigtit not you; my lord; res 
ceive attendance or 
From those that she calls servants, or from mine?! 
Recax. Why not, my lord? If then — 
chane’d to slack you, 
We would controul them : if you will come tome’ 
(For now I spy a danger) I entreat you 
To bring but five-and-twenty ; to no more: 
Will T give place, or notice. 
Lean. I gave you all_— P 
Rxean. And in good time you gave it. 
Lean. Made you my guardians, my depositaries;., 
But kept a reservation to be follow’d 
With such anumber: what, must I come to'you.. 
With five-and twenty, Regan! said you so? 


Rezcan. And speak it again, my lord); DO EE 
with me. 


ry 


Lean. Those wicked creatures yet:do look ae 
favour'd, 
When others are more wicked ; not'being the nati 
Stands.in some rank of praise :—I'll go with thee;: 
[ To. Gonerill. . 


*. Thy fifty yet doth double five-and-twenty, 


And thou art twice her love: 


Gowrritt. Hear me, my lord ; 
What need you five-and-twenty, ten, or five, 
To follow in a house, where twice so many 
Have a command to tend you? 

Recay. What need one? 


Lear. Qh; reason not the need: our basest. 
beggars, 
Are in the poorest thing superfluous ; 
Allow not nature more than nature needs, , 
Man’s life is cheap as beast’s : thou arta lady; >> 
If only to go warm were gorgeous, 
Why, nature needs not what thou gorgeous wear'sts_ 
Which scarcely keeps thee warm.——But, for. 
true need. 
You heavens, give me that patience which I need t 
You.see me here, you gods; a poor old man, _ 
As full of grief as age; wretched in both! — 
If it be you that stir these daughters’ hearts 
Against their father, fool me not so much 
To bear it tamely ; touch me with noble anger! — 
Oh, let no woman’s weapons, water-drops, ; 4 
Stain my man’s cheeks !—No, you unnatural hags,. 
I will have such revenges on you both, 
That all the world shall—I will.do such things 
_ What they are, yet I know not; but they shall be. 
The terrors of the earth. You think, I'll weep: fh) 
No, I'll not weep: ; 
I have full cause of weeping ; but this heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws, 
Or e’er I'll weep: Oh, fool, I shall go mad f oy 
{Exeunt Lear, Gloster, hele 


_ 


If there is'any thing in any author like this yearne ’ 


ing of the heart, these throes of tenderness, this 

found! expression of all that:can be thought and felt — 
in’ the most heart-rending situations, we are glad of 
it; butit‘is insome author that we have not reads 


* To: be'concluded next week. ee 
: 4it ; somes - 
f ‘ rR 2 aula 


a ot remember the fairy who was 50 guia? 
tured that any weapon aimed at her changed its. 


quality ; stones became balls of silk, and arrows be > 


came flowers. The moral of the fable is” marr 
Be but liked, and you will not be censured for your 

failings (should you have any), nor qnvied J for your 
good fortune.— Sharp's Essays. ” 


f 


. 


‘ ; BPISTLHS TO A FRIEND.* 
: Task no fields with plenty crowned, 
~~ Task no wealth, as Gyges owned, 
Dear S**r; all I seek 
Js what the wants of life require, 
Beef, porter, bread, a sea-coal fire, 
My Paper once a week. 


Lask no stores of dirty pelf 

To make me quite forget myself ; 
Such ills does wealth afford 
‘Tome a barter has no charms, ; 
To me the stocks cause no alarms, 
envy net a hoard. 


ga > 


2 


The master-minds of other days, 7 
The bards whom wond’ring nations praise 
To me their treasures bring. . 

Homer and Virgil me inspire, ° 

For me Anacreon strikes his lyre, 

For me does Horace sing. 


es $= 


f And they, the chiefs of elder time, 
‘The denizens of every clime, 
_ is The patriot men of yore,— 
For me they live, for me they bleed, 
= For me they do the heroic deed ;—~ . 
What can I wish for more? 


With wealth like this, with friends like these, 
J live in no inglorious ease ; ; 
Nor ever blame the fates, 
Because they have denied to me 
The complement of L. S. D. 
They've lavished upon Thwaytes.t ” 

, . G. 

* The first stanza is an imitation of an epigram of Alpheus 
of Mitylene. ; 


+ Thwaytes—of course generic name,—a poun of multi- 
like Smith or Tomkins,—and not implicating any 
and worthy tribe of the 
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CONTRAST BETWEEN 


” THE REAL AND FASHIONABLE 
GRACES OF WORSHIP. 
( From the new Novel, ‘ Chances and Changes.”) 

.«¢ Wuar acontrast,” said Catherine to Edward Long- 
croft, “is this little church among the mountains, to 
- the fashionable churches in London. When I saw 

the benches of hewn stone, without any distinction 

_ of pews, the simple pulpit, the unadorned altar, the 
- rough walls, backed by the solid rock, I bethought 
me of your uncle's pew in Mary-le-bone, carpeted 
like a drawing-room, lined with crimson cloth, pad- 
ded_ like a carriage, for the more luxurious ease of 
the shoulders that rested against it; the chandelier, 
j the fire-place, with its polished cut-steel fender and 
“fre-frons, and Mr Longeroft rattling them and 
regularly stirring the fire, as soon as the text was 
given out.” 
«« Why, Catherine, you are satirical, my child,” 
said Mr Neville. “How is that? Do not you 
~ now, that if these poor mountaineers were proud of 
the poverty of their church, its simplicity would be 
fully as offensive in the sight of the Almighty as all 
the pomp of Mary-le-bone, or any other edifice of the 
same character.” 
poe No, my dear father, I am not in any mood to 
satirize,” said Catherine, “but I always used to feel 

- uneomfortable in that church, the distinctions were 

“so very aristocratic; it made me seem as if the object 
te which it wes consecrated was merely a form of 

. society; the fault may be in myself, but I 
- Gmust own L never could feel half the devotion sitting 
fire-side, with a velvet cushion at my back, 


_our continental neighbours.” 


is not here to start at my acknowledgment, I must say, 
I should be very glad of their pictured walls, and or- 
namented altars, now 
with a purer form of 
of types, 
things typified,—I suppose I may say so without fear 
of being condemned as not orthodox. 
that the real splendour and perfection of a state, is 
when the utmost pomp 
matters is combined with simplicity in private life 
and individual habits, will apply as well to the orna~ 
menting of churches 
_-so it was in ancient Greece 
we shall not see those days in England, T fear, nor 
anywhere else, where steam-coaches and rail-roads, 
and flying ships and aquatic balloons, are perpetually 


they merged, as it were, 
sal ‘spirit to which they indeed of right belonged 


« Yes,” said Mr Neville, “ and as our friend Arnaud ‘the spititiof humanity. ‘They couurbe terpacinntt 
the great heart of the world. Hr, meanwhile, from 
whom they first proceeded, continued to walk through 
jife’s common way 5 laying on his heart the lowliest 
duties ; assisting his fellow-actors to pass life merrily 
as they might and,—secure of the everlasting €X- 
istence of those shapes of beauty he had sent into 
the world to be to it “joys for ever,”—for himself, in 
: = 3S the estimation of posterity, he betrayed no care. Mr : 
ee ade oa Lamb has said duis ma magnanimity even in au- 
thorship. Is it not here? if the term of authorship 
_ can indeed be applied to Shakspeare. Posterity has 
certainly, in his case, taken care that nothing was lost 
by such noble modesty. Shakspeare is now only less 
than worshipped ;—it is esteemed an honour to speak 
the tongue he spake. 


Pe aa * 


that we could combine them 
worship: I do love 4 religion 
when not made to stand in place of the 


The-remark 


as any other nati treasures, 
and early Rome ; but 


at work to minister to restless whims, and absorb the s 

‘money which might, if people staid at home, and FINE ARTS. 
lived within their means, be devoted to public bene- Eshibition ofthe, New Water’ silty 
fits.” And so, with many @ sdge description on the : “ aia ‘olour 


comparative advantages of poverty and luxury, and 
many a pause to contemplate the magnificence of 
nature, which surrounded them, they finally regained 
the Presbytery- 


Tars little Society have left their dark and cramped 
abode in Bond-street, and have much more commo- 
diously hung out their colours in the small room at 
Exeter Hall; not on a ground floor, down a step, 
but nearer the sky and sun, up a fine stone staircase. 
We hope their prospects are rising accordingly. At 
all events, a better policy has been pursued; and we 
do not observe those miserable daubs that dis- 
figured the walls of their former place, as bad as any 
of the unsuccessful candidates for the amateur prizes 
at the Society of Arts. Though the pictures are 
much more select, they “do not strike us as being 
fewer in number. ‘The majority are landscapes,— 
little snatches. of homely scenery,—very agreeable 
matter for an hour’s amusement. The pictures are 
mostly very small, and very, very. few.are elaborate 
in the colouring enough to deserve the name of 
paintings.| The effect,’of the whole is somewhat as 
though the contents of a well-filled album had been 
dislodged from their native home, and framed and 
glazed, and hung round the room, with here and 
there a large drawing from the portfolio, to give’ 
dignity to the little squadron. Altogether, there is 
a general want of finish, and even of ambition, 
among the drawings; they are mostly executed in 
the mannered style of roughness, with a camer 
obscura effect, common among old-fashioned water- 
colourists, or {with a glaring blankness, a sort of 
ostentatious neatness, in. which, keeping the paper 
clean is made to pass for delicacy of finish; the real 
use of colour, the blending of tints, the delicacy of 
high finish, bold contrast, the bolder dispensing with 
contrast, are scarcely to be met with... A few are 
aspiring in the attempt at colour, but such are apt to 
‘want harmony, leaving the material to overpower 
the effect it should produce. Downing’s drawings 
are of the ultra neat order, where a large space of 
clean and feebly-tinted distance is made to. show 
off the deeper-toned spot which constitutes the 
prineipal object; and: yet his drawings do not 
want for a real feeling of nature. ‘ Northgate, 
Chester’ (18), is at once a prime instance of this 
defeet, and a very good specimen of his power, 
It is vigorous, and yet .soft and pleasing; but that 
unnatural shadow in the middle of the. picture is so 
much too heavy for the rest, that though richly 
coloured, and not opaque, it tells like a large blot in 
the middle of a vety neat, but very feeble drawing. 
Cahusae is clever ; but he would do well to study 
nature more, and Hunt less: his drawings are clever, 
but mannered. His best is a ‘ Sporting Highlander’ 


——e ar 
SHAKSPHARE AT THE CLUB. 


( From ‘ Confessions of Shakspeare.’ ) 
We have some: notion of the, footing on which he 
stood. A personal welcome to begin with, his wit 
to answer (all the resf, and not a word from either 
side to intimate the divinity of his genius. No one 
«stands still. with awful eye.” | It is hail fellow, well 
met. ‘In the theatre alone men bowed before the 
agonies of Othello’s passion, the sublime terrors of 
Macbeth's imagination — there alone they dreamt 
with the philosophic Hamlet over the riddle of life, 
to find in death the sole solution of its mystery !— 
Is he who. now enters the Mermaid with, that light 
and buoyant step the author of these wonderful 
creations? Is that the demi-god of genius, the 
master of spirits and of men? See how he enters, 
unconscious of any superiority, and open and un- 
assuming as a child. It is only as the wine stirs, 
and? the potent Jonson gets rather dictatorial, that 
those quiet flashes of wit glance forth against him. 
We may suppose, in addition, the quiet under- 
current of satire, half pleasant, half scornful, which 
must have run through the mind of Shakspeare as he 
saw the younger poets turn to Jonson, as the great 
arbiter of their fate; waiting for his nod, as the 
sign of doom; and leaping for very joy in their 
hearts, as, out of that oracular chair of his—the 
town chair of poetry, wisdom, and scholarship—he 
pronounced them, {with affectionate conceit, ‘his 
«gons,” and proceeded to “seal them of the tribe of 
Ben.” But this ran, we dare be sworn, an under- 
‘eurrent merely. It never ventured itself to the sur- 
facejin the shape of severity or scorn. The more 
learned assumptions of Jonson were those we are to 
suppose he twitted him about, making fall merry 
meanwhile, and adding to the sociality by his jests. 
It is by no means to be concluded from this that 
Shakspeare disrelished learning, or did not himself 
admit it in a gallant and airy spirit, and as a social 
grace. Tt was only the Jonsonian shape of it he 
thought a fair subject for quizzing. Hear him 
speaking for himself at the Mitre in a happy vein of 
‘festive wit,— ~ 


« Give me a-cup of rich Canary wine, 
Which was the Mitre’s once, and now is mine; 
Of which had Horace and Anacreon tasted, 
Their lives as well as lines till now had lasted,” 
And the worthy Richatd Jackson, whose manuscript 
hands this down to us, inserts a dramatic direction in 
‘the second line at the end of the fourth word,—thus, 


very clever, and for force of effect may perhaps take 


«[drinks].” ‘And so the life of Shakspeare passed, “Shipping on the Thames’ (315) by the first, is a 
—aceording to the chance records of the time. He Very clever drawing. ‘But the glory of the place is 


a couple of fruit-pieces by Lance ;—rich, glowing, 


wrote the mightiest works that have been given to 
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luxurious as oils: how gorgeous that glittering cup ; 
how luscious the fruit; how soft the napkin; how 
slight and airy the feather! We hardly know which 
of the two we prefer; if 136 be more striking and 
magnificent, 148 is‘the more faultless and deeper 
toned. The strawberries in the former are, we think, 
of very doubtful texture; they look too dry.—There 
are some studies of heads, &c., by the same hand: he 
manages flesh better in water than ‘in oils; but we 
would advise him to stick to his fruit. ; 


The British Atlas, comprising separate Maps’ of every 
, County in England, and the Three Ridings of York- 

shire. Wales will be contained in four sheets, and 
* will be so arranged that they can be joined together, 
~ .and form an intire Map of that Principality. To 
’ {be completed in twenty-three numbers; each con- 
"taining two Maps, which will appear regularly on 

the first of every month. By J. and C. Walker. 
" “Longman and Co.*j 


Very copious, clear, and carefully got up: as fair a 

specimen of Map engraving as we remember to have 

seen. 

Arboretum Britannicum. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. 
&c. No. IV. Longman and Co. 


. Sustarxs its excellence as a gallery of arboraceous 


portraits. Is not the horse chesnut, however, taken 
from a tree which is rather an exception, than an 
ayerage specimen in the general appearance of its 
species? {It appears to us more oval shaped than 


- common. 


“History of British Fishes. By W. Yarrell, F.L.S. 
Part II. John Van Voorst. 


“Tue cuts are not quite so well printed as those in 


“Part I,—they are a little blacker ; but they show the 
-same skill and delicacy in the engraving; the casual- 
ties of the press obscure but do not destroy the beauty 
of the execution. 

* Plates of the Penny Magazine. Charles Knight. = 
Tue cuts are separated from the text, and bound up 
in a handsome volume. It is quite surprising how 
they can survive the wear-and-tear they must endure 
in working off the enormous impression of the peri- 
odical they have served for, and then appear after all 
in this fresh, vigorous, and drawing-room condition. 
‘They look very well on the better paper, and form 
quite a gallery of natural history, distant scenery, 
and curiosities of all sorts. An excellent work to lie 
on the drawing-room table, furnishing amusement 
or a whole afternoon. 


—_— 


" TABLE TALE. 
} 4 HINT TO VOYAGERS. 
+ Ycannot. refrain from making some remarks on 
cruelty of those who pass a leisure hour on 
board, by firing at the oceanic birds as they fly about 
the ship. ‘These little “ indefatigables,” as some are 
pleased to term them, are too often doomed to be- 
come the subject of this murderous sport. Often 
and often with broken wings they are left to linger 
on the wide expanse of waters, unable to procure 
any food but that which may accidentally pass them ; 
buffetted about by the waves, and helpless in them- 
selves, they linger out a miserable existence, until 
death puts a period to their misery. It is revolting 
tothe feelings to see these beautiful and perfectly 
immocent birds destroyed, solely to gratify the in- 
clination to destroy.—Bennet’s ‘Wanderings in New 
South Wales, §c. + 
: MR HENRY PHILLIPS. — 

$1. Phillips has been fortunate in coming before 
the public and making a stand at a time when there 
was none to oppose him. His natural powers are 
limited, but he has increased them by careful and 
persevering practice. Like all self-taught men, he 
has his defects; he has a trick of jerking out his 
notes in an unpleasant manner—he is apt to sing in 
his throat—and in extending the compass of his voice 
he has rendered it uneven, requiring all his tact to 
conceal this defect; he has likewise a tendency to 
sing out of tune—the effect of forcing his voice be- 
yond its powers. To look on the other side of the 


« 


picture, his conception is good—his expression full. of 
feeling—his style of singing is chaste and free from 
vulgar embellishment—he throws out his tone well— 
and his execution is smooth and polished. His act- 
ing too is more easy, animated, and expressive than 
that of any other English singer. He is successful 
both in serious and comic characters, but his forte is 
comedy ; the picturesqueness of his diablerie, indeed, 
arises from a vein of comic humour. He is always 
gentlemanly, whether he personates the fiend himself, 
or the mortal with whom the fiend has taken up his 
lodging. There is a mannerism too—not an un- 
pleasant one, partaking as it does of a sort of bon- 

hommie—in all he does, whether he sings ‘ Lord, have 

mercy’ at a festival, or ‘ The best of all good com- 

pany’ at Drury Lane. We know no singer more 

easily imitated, or so inimitable in his way (if the 

paradox may be allowed) as Henry Phillips.—New 

Monthly Magazine. 


EXTRAORDINARY STORY. 


© A gentleman ‘who had been robbed by his servant, 
forgave him, on condition that he’ would promise to 
abandon his bad habits; this promise he so far kept, 
and conducted himself so steadily, ‘as to accumulate 
enough of money to enable him to marry, and to keep 
an inn, on a much frequented road. About twenty 
years after, ‘the gentleman, travelling that way, came 
te lodge with his old servant, whom he did not re- 
collect until the man came forward, made himself 
known, and expressed how gratified and happy he 
was in again waiting upon him. He gave him the 
handsomest room and the best fare, but the night had 
no sooner set in, than this perfidious wretch, after so 
much show of attachment, stabbed his old master 
with a dagger, threw his body into a cart, and carried 
it toa river at the back of his house. In order [to 
avoid discovery, and to prevent the corpse from rising 
to the surface of the water, he pierced the body 
through with a long stake sharpened at the end, 
which he pushed so far into the mud, that only a 
very small portion of the end of the stake was visible. 
A few days afterwards some ravens arrived from all 
directions, and crowded to the spot. Their increas- 
ing croaking, altogether unusual at the place, led the 
inhabitants to fancy a thousand foolish stories. The 
pertinacity of the birds was ‘such also, that it was 
useless to attempt driving them away. This in- 
exeased the excited curiosity so much, that the stake 
was at length, with difficulty, drawn out, which 


was no sooner done, than the body rose to the sur- ~ 


face of the water. Inquiries were accordingly made 
to discover the murderer, and the wheel marks of the 
cart having been traced to the back of the inn, the 
master was taken up on suspicion, and confessed his 
crime.—Faculties of Birds. ; 


PREMATURE INTERMENT. 


= There have been many example of men in show 

dead ; either laide out upon the cold floare, or car- 

ried forth to buriall. Nay, of some buried in the 

earth; which, notwithstanding, have lived againe ; 

which hathe beene found (in those that were buried, 

the earth being afterwards opened) by the bruising 

and wounding of their head, through the struggling 

of the body within the coffin; whereoff the most 

recent and memorable example was that of James 

Scotus, called the subtle, and a schoolman ; who, being 

digged up again, was found in that state ; and the 
like happened in our dayes, in the person of a player, 

buried at Cambridge.—Bacon on Life and Death. 

| Many idle stories are related to this effect, but it is 
to be feared also, many true ones. Yet there are 
people who think it easy for the world to have too 
much imagination! A weak imagination is not te 
be cultivated, neither should we think the worst or 
gloomiest of anything, when it is over and cannot 
be better seen into. But security in the present 
instance is easy, and a little imagination would come 
in aid of natural tenderness, to render it a matter 
ofcourse. It is the duty of every family (a painful 
one it is, but better than worse pains of doubt after- 
wards) to keep a deceased member above ground, 
till the commencement of decomposition is obvious 
and undeniable.]| . Ro : 


* following verses, which ‘argue_a feeling for genuine 


- whatever to the rhyme ? 


10 CORRESPONDENTS. 
We agree with H. G., but ‘are afraid of re-open- 
ing so very wide a question. 

We take a Sixcene Wett- Wisner in the very best 
part. We certainly have our own views on the sub- 
ject; but they are such, as, we flatter ourselves, he 
would agree with, if we could argue the point with — 
him; just as he thinks he could convince us ;—a feel- 
ing common to all honest controversialists. But 
controversy is not within the province of our Paper. 


Thanks to J. T. Horan; but is not his view of | 
Mr Webbe'’s argument materially to be qualified by 
the fact, that the inventor of the Cherockee lan- 
guage was acquainted with Europeans? and was the 
invention, in fact, one of language, and not rather of 
characters only ? - *y 

We should like to find room for the letter of 
Laris, and hope to do so. The index he inquires 
about, will be such as he‘jwishes. With respect to 
the other matter, we cannot be equally certain. 

"We never heard of the contemplated measure al- 
luded to by our comfortable friend, F. Wrirrast KF. 
till his own mention of it. ‘No such measure has, 
certainly ever been contemplated by ourselves. 

G. W. may surely read his « youthful productions” 
to his friends, {without any misgiving,fespecially as 
he interrupts no duty“in the cultivation/of his taste. 
‘The Reader will agree ‘with us, when" he sees the 


nature. We recommend the writer to try his hand ~ 
on a longer, narrative ballad, such as ¢ Edwin and © 
Emma,’ and others of that sort :— ;, 


L 
Tux false’ one met me with a smile, 
And held her hand to me, 


I pressed it fondly, for no guile = cd 
I thought in her could be. 


I. 
A ring of gold my finger prest! ° 
’ I-started—and she wept ; 
T asked her, with an aching breast ~*~ 
If thus‘her faith she kept 
‘ ut. 
She answered not, but turned her faee 
To weep, unseen by me: » ad 
I heaved a sigh, and Jeft the place | i 
And her—eternally. ioe 
There are things we like much in the verses of 
Srum, but they are accompanied with matter which : 
hardly belongs tothem. Will he sit down and write — : 
4 


a 


a few, in which he shall resolve to sacrifice nothing 


Ruru writes so delightful a letter, that it will be 
hard if we do not find something to please us in her 
book. : ; <7 

With sincere regret do we learn, from Miss Anna ay’ 
Maria Sargeant, the death of her sister, Mrs Hart- 
well, who graced our pages with some of her cordial } 
and truly feminine effusions. The letter with which 
Miss Sargeant has favoured us, will be further 4 
noticed next week. “7 

The wishes of Mr G. H. L. shall be attended to. 

The letter of our fair, Correspondent, E. S., is duly ; 
appreeiated. e 

The «Gipsy "King’s? ‘arrival}was attended with 
silence, out of no dishonour to him. “We have i nn 
only taking time'to pay him’ the proper“attention, * ball 

Tt has long been our intention to give Specimens 
of English {Poetry, with remarks, ‘after the fashion 

of the article on Thomson's ‘Castle of Indolence, 
in Number IX, and agreeably to the recommend- 
ation’ of ‘the ‘Correspondent who refers to it" And 
we shall certainly pursue this plan in the course ofa 
few weeks. HSE p= 
-Lonvon: Published by H. Hoorrr, Pall Mall Eait, ma 
supplied to Country Agents by C. Kren) indgitestneet. 
————_ Tien 
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t 
-ORITICISM ON FEMALE BEAUTY. 
f 
i No. III. 
) Mourn anp ieee ih like the eyes, 
gives occasion to so many tender thoughts, and is so 
i. apt to lose and supersede itself in the affectionate 
P, softness of its effect upon us, that the first impulse, 
as _—s im speaking of it, is to deseribe it by a sentiment and 
atransport. Mr Sheridan has hit this very happily 
ys" —see his ‘ Rivals : "— — 
ig a “ Then,’Jack, such eyes! Such lips! Eyes so,” 
ke &e,. &e. 
me A never met with a passage in all the poets that gave 
oa me a livelier and softer idea of this charming feature, 


than a stanza in a homely old writer of our own 
‘country. He is relating the cruelty of Queen Elea- 
‘nor to the Fair Rosamond: 


____. & With that she dash’d her on the lips, 
So dyed double red: 


Fein Hard was the heart that gave the blow, 
«~~ Soft were those lips that bled.” 
4) Warner's Albion's England, Book viii, chap. 41. 


Sir John Suekling, in his taste of an under lip, is not 
y to be surpassed: : 


# Her lips ‘were red, and one was thin 
Compared with that was next her chin, 
1s Some bee had stung it newly.” 


“The upper lip, observe, was only comparatively thin. 

Thin lips become none but shrews or niggards. A 
__xosiness beyond that of the cheeks, and a good-tem- 
; -d sufficiency and plumpness, are the indispensable 
ites of a good mouth. Chaucer, a great judge, 


-* very peremptory. in this matter : 
with pregnant lips, and thick to kiss percase ‘ 
For lippes thin, not fat, but ever lean, . 
» "They serve of naught; they be not worth a bean ; 
‘For if the vase be full, there is delight.” 
oe The Court of Love. 
orale 
the leictiaion of those wlio have thin lips, and 
-gxot shrews or niggards, I must give it here as 
; _ firm opinion, founded on what I have observed, 
be: = lips become more or less contracted, in the course 
a in proportion as they are accustomed to ex~ 
--good-hamour and generosity, or peevishness 
1 = contracted mind.. Remark the effect which a 
aent of ill-temper or grudgingness has upon the 
and judge what may be expected from an habit- 
, "series of such moments. Remark the reverse, 
wid “make a similar judgment. The mouth is the 
- t part of the face. It can the least conceal its 
-We can hide neither ill-temper with it 
We may affect what we please ; but affec- 
“not help us. In a wrong cause, it, will 
: ‘our observers resent the endeavour to im- 
ane thém. ‘The mouth is the seat of one class 
ons, as thé eyes are of another: or rather, it 
the same emotions but in greater detail, 
@ @ more irrepressible tendency to be in mo- 
is the region of smiles and ‘dimples, and of 
z tenderness ; of sharp sorrow, of a full 
1 joy. of Senta of fesérve? of a cark- 
sympathy. The mouth, out of 
tie may be fancied throwing up 
ane _ into the eyes; as many lights 
a broad lustre into the heavens. On 
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the other-hand, the eyes may be supposed the chief 
movers, influencing the smaller details of their com- 
panion, as heaven influences earth. The first cause 
in both is internal and deep-seated. 


The more we consider beauty, the more we recog- 
nise its dependence on sentiment. The handsomest 
mouth without expression is no better than a mouth 
in a drawing-book. An ordinary one, on the other 
hand, with a great deal of expression, shall become 
charming. One of the handsomest smiles I ever 
saw in a man, was that of a celebrated statesman who 
is reckoned plain. How handsome Mrs Jordan was 
when she laughed; who, nevertheless, was not a 
beauty. If we only imagine a laugh full of kind- 
ness and enjoyment, or a “little giddy laugh,” as 
Marot calls it,—un petit ris follatre,—we imagine the 
mouth handsome as a matter of course: at any rate, 
for the time. ‘The material obeys the spiritual. 
Anacreon beautifully describes a lip as “a lip like 
Persuasion’s,” and says it calls upon us to kiss it. 
“ Her lips,” says Sir Philip Sidney, “though they 
were kept close with modest silence, yet with a pretty 
kind of natural swelling, they seemed to invite the 
guests that looked on them.” — Arcadia, Book I. 
Let me quote another passage from that noble ro- 
mance, which was written to fill a woman’s mind 
with‘all beautiful thoughts, ahd which I never met 
with a woman that did notJike, notwithstanding its 
faults, and in spite of the critics. ‘‘ Her tears came 
dropping down like rain in sunshine; and she not 
taking heed to wipe the tears, they hung upon her 
cheeks and lips, as upon cherries, which the dropping 
tree bedeweth.”—Book the Third. Nothing can be 
more fresh and elegant than this picture. 


A mouth should be of good natural dimensions, as 
well. as plump in the lips. When the ancients, 
among their beauties, make mention of small mouths 
and lips, they mean small only, as opposed to an ex- 
cess the other way; a fault very commion in ‘the 
south. ‘The sayings’ in favour of small mouths; 
which have been the ruin of so many pretty looks, 
are very absurd. If there must be an excess either 
way, it had better be the ‘liberal one. A petty, 
pursed-up mouth, is fit for nothing but to be left to 
its self-complacency. Large mouths are — oftener 
found in union with generous dispositions, than very 
small ones. Beauty should have neither; but a 
reasonable look of ‘openness and delicacy. , It is an 
elegance in lips, when, instead of making sharp angles 
at the corner of the mouth, they retain a certain 
breadth to the very verge, and show the red. The 
corner then looks painted with a free and liberal 
pencil. 

Beautiful teeth are of a moderate size, even, and 
white, not a dead white like fish bones, which has 
something ghastly in it, but ivory or pearly white 
with an enamel. Bad teeth in a handsome mouth 
present a contradiction, which is sometimes ex- 
tremely to be pitied; for a weak or feverish state of 
body may oceasion them. Teeth, not kept as clean 
as possible, are unpardonable. Ariosto has a cele- 
brated stanza upon a mouth ? = ¥ 


* Sotto quel sta, quasi fra due vallette, 
La bocca, sparsa di natio cinabro : 
Quivi due filze son di perle elette, 
Che ehiude ed apre un bello e dolce labro; * 
Quindi escon le cortesi parolette 
Da render molle ogni cor rozzo e seabro ; 


TO ASSIST THE ENQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUGGLING, AND SYMPATHIZE WITH ALL. » 


Prick THREE HaLFPreEnce, 


Quivi si forma quel soave riso, 
Ch’apre a sua posta in terra il paradiso.” 
Orlan. Fur, Canto7. 


“ Next, as between two little vales appears 
, The mouth, where spices and vermilion keep : 
There lurk the pearls, richer than sultan wears, 
Now casketed, now shown, by a sweet lip: 
Thence issue the soft words and courteous prayers, 
Enough to make a churl for sweetness weep : 
And there the smile taketh its rosy rise, 
That opens upon earth a paradise.” 


To the mouth belong not only its own dimples, but 
those of the face :— 


« Le pozzette 
Che forma un dolce riso iri bella guancia.” 
Dept. 
« The delicate wells 


~ Which a sweet smile forms in a lovely cheek.” t 


. The chin, to be perfect, should be round and deli- 
cate, neither advancing nor retreating too much. If 
it exceed either way, the latter defect is on the side 
of gentleness. The former anticipates old age. A’ 
rounded and gentle prominence is both spirited and 
beautiful; and is eminently Grecian. It is an ele- 
gant countenance (affectation of course apart), where 
the forehead and eyes have an inclined and over- 


' looking aspect, while the mouth is[delicately full and 


dimpled, and the chin supports it like a cushion, 
leaning a little upward. A dimple in the chin is al- 
most invariably demanded by the poets, and has a 
character of grace and tenderness. * 


f Necx ann Suoutpers. The shoulders in a female 
ought to be delicately plump, even, and falling with- 
out suddenness, Broad shoulders are admired by 
many. It is difficult not to like them, when hand- 
somely turned. It seems as if “the more of a good 
thing the better.” At all events, an excess that way 
may divide opinion, while of the deformity of pinched » 
and mean-looking shoulders there can be no doubt. 
A good-tempered woman, of the order yclept buxom, _ 
riot only warrants a pair of expansive shoulders, but 
bespeaks our approbation of them. Nevertheless, 
they are undoubtedly.a beauty rather on the mascu- 
line than feminine side. They belong to manly 
strength. Achilles had them. Milton gives them 
to Adam. | His 


“« Hyacinthine Jocks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clustering ; but not beneath his shoulders broad.” 


Fielding takes care to give all his heroes huge calves 
and’ Herculean shoulders,—graces, by the way, in 
which he was himself eminent. Female shoulder¢ 
ought rather to convey a sentiment of the gentle and 
‘acquiescent.’ They should lean under those of the 
other sex, as under a protecting shade. Looking at 
the male and female figure with the eye of a seu|ptor, 
our first impression with regard to the one should 
be, that it is the figure of a noble creature, prompt 
for action, and with shoulders full of power ;—with 
regard to the other, that it is that of a gentle er 

ture, made to be beloved, and neither active nor 
powerful, but fruitful :—the "humanity. 
Her greatest breadth ought not to appear to beat 


the shoulders. The figure sho Id resemble the pear 
on the tree,— ape vo ag fie 
‘« Winding gently to the waist.” 


» 
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Of these matters, and of the boson, itis diffieult:to 
speak: but Honi soit qui mal y 
is written neither for the prudish ‘wor’the meretri- 
cious ; but for those who have a genuine love of the 
beautiful, and can afford to hear of it. It is not the 
poets and othemiindulgets in a lively ‘sense of ‘the 
beautiful, that até deficiénit in a respect for.it ; but 
they who suppoge’ that every lively expression must 
of necessity contain a feeling of the gross'and imper- 
tinent. TI do not regard these graces, as they pass in 
succession before me, with the coarse and cunning 
eye of a rake at a tavern-door. I will venture to say 
that I am too affectionate and even. voluptuous for 
such a’taste ; and'that the real homage TI pay the sex 
deserves the very best construction of .the most 
amiable women, and will have it :— 


s 
|.“ Fathers and husbands, I do claim a right 
,  Inall that is called lovely, Take my sight 
‘Sooner than my affection from the fair. 
‘No face, no hand, proportion, line, or air 
Of Beauty, but the muse hath interest in.” 
Ben Jonson. 


A bosom is most beautiful when it presents none of 
the extremes which different tastes have demanded 
for it. Its only excess should be that of health. 
This is not too likely to occur in a polite state of so- 
ciety. Modern customs and manners too often leave 
to the imagination the task of furnishing out the 
proper quantity of beauty, where it might have exist- 
ed in perfection. And a tender imagination will do 
so. The only final ruin of ‘a bosom in an affeetion- 
ate eye, is the want of a good heart. Nor shall the 
poor beauty which the mother has retained by dint 
of being no mother, be lovely as the ruin. O Senti- 
ment! Beauty is but the outward and visible sign of 
thee; and not always there, where thou art most. 
Thou canst supply her place when she is gone. Thou 
canst remain, and still make an eye sweet to look 
into; a bosom beautiful to rest the heart on. 4 

‘A favourite epithet with the Greek poets, lyrical, 
epic, and dramatic, ‘is deep-bosomed. — Mr Moore, in 
one of his notes on Anacreon, says, that it literally 
means full-bosomed. But surely. it literally means 
what it literally says. Full-bosomed might imply a 
luxuriance every way. Deep-bosomed is spoken in 
one of those poetical feelings of contrast, which im- 
ply rather a dislike of the reverse quality, than.an ex- 
travagant demand of the one whieh is praised. If it 
is to be understood more literally, still the taste is to 


be vindicated. ‘A Greek meant to say, that | 


he admired a chest truly feminine. It is to be 
concluded, that he also demanded one left to 
its natural state, as it appeared among the healthiest 
and ‘loveliest of his countrywomen ; neither com- 
pressed, as it was by the fine ladies ; nor divided and 
divorced in that excessive manner, which some have 
accounted beautiful.* It was certainly nothing con- 
tradictory to grace and activity which he demanded. , 


« Crown me then, I’ll play the lyre, 
Bacchus, underneath thy sliade: * 
Heap me, heap me, higher and higher; j 
And I'll Jead a dance of fire, wh 
With a dark, deep-bosom’d maid.”. " 
Anacreon, Ode v- 
The ladies ought to understand the spirit of epithets 
like these: for the tight-lacing and other extrava- 
gances, of which they are too justly accused, originated 
in a desire, not to make the waist so preposterously 
small as they do make it, but to convey to their ad- 
mirers a general sense of the beauty of smallness in 
that particular, and their own consciousness of the 
graceof it, | 
_ Rosy-bosom’d is another epithet in the Greek 
Milton speaks in * Comus’ of 
“The Graces and the rosy-bosom’d Hours.” "> 
Virgil says of Venus, 
—— “She said, 
‘And turn’d, refulgent with a rosy neck."} 


taste, 


“# Sec an epigram in the Greek Anthology, beginning 


"™ Exysouvdl ein xn podoxpux, ronsrouvba,”. 
4 “Dixit; et avertens, rosea cervice refulsit.” 


itis “article 
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“© Over/her warm neck and rising bosom move _ 

The bloom of young Desire, and purple light of 
wl? Eee? Love ;"—Gray. Box é a 
which is a couplet made up of this passage in Virgil 
and another. Virgil follows the Greeks, and the 


 Gredks followed. Nature. All this bloom and rosy 


refulgence, whiéh are phrases of the poets, mean 
nothing more than that healthy colour which ought 
‘to appear inthe finest skin. See the next section of 
this paper, upon Hands and Arms. 

_ A.writer in the Anthology makes use of the pretty 
epithet, “‘vernal-bosom’d.”* ‘The most delicate paint- \ 
ing of a vernal bosom is in Spenser : 


« And in her hand a sharp boar-spear she held, 
And at her back a bow and quiver gay 
Stuft with steel-headed darts, wherewith she quell’d 
The salvage beasts in her victorious play, 
Knit with a golden bauldrick, which forelay 
Athwart her snowy breast, and did divide 
Her dainty paps; which, like young fruit in May, 
Now little gan to swell ; and being tied, 

Through their thin weeds their places only signified.” 


Dryden copies after Spenser, but not with such 
refinement. His passage, however, is so beautiful, 
and has a gentleness and movement so much to the 
purpose, that I cannot resist the pleasure of quoting 
it. He is describing Boceaccio’s heroine in the story 
of ¢Cymon and Iphigenia : ’— 


« By chance condueted, or by thirst constrain’d, 
The deep recesses of the grove he gain’d ; 
" Where, in a plain defended by the wood, 
Crept through the matted grass a crystal flood, ” 
” By which an alabaster fountain stood : 
” And on the margin of the fount was laid 
Attended by her slaves, a sleeping maid ; 
” Like Dian and her nymphs, when, tired with sport, 
To rest by cool Eurotas they resort. 
The dame herself the goddess well express’d, 
_ Not more distinguish’d by her purple vest, 
_ Than by the charming features of her face, 
And e’en in slumber a superior grace. 
Her comely limbs composed with decent care, 
‘Her body shaded with a slight eymar, 
Her bosom to the view was only bare ; 
5 Where two beginning paps were scarcely spied, ., 
For yet their places were but signified. A 
“ The fanning wind upon her bosom blows ; 
To meet the fanning wind the bosom rose ; 
The fanning wind, and purling streams, continue her 
repose.” 
This beautiful conclusion, with its repetitions, its 
play to and fro, and the long continuous line with 
which it terminates, is delightfully soft and character- 
istic. ‘The beauty of the sleeper and of the land- 
seape mingle with one another. The wind and the 
bosom are gentle challenger’. 
; “Each softer seems than each, and each than each 
seems smoother.” 
Spenser's Britain's Ida. % 
Even the turn of the last triplet is imitated from 
Spenser.—See the divine passage of the concert in 
the ‘ Bower of Bliss, Faery Queen,’ book ii, canto 12, 


_ stanza 71. The sage and serious Spenser,” as Mil- 


ton-called him, is a great master of the beautiful in 
all its branches. He also knew, as well as any poet, 
how to help himself to beauty out of others. The 
former passage imitated by Dryden was, perhaps, 
suggested by one in Boccaccio.t .The simile of 
“young fruit in May” is undoubtedly from Ariosto. 


j, © Bianea neve 2 il bel collo, e 'l petto latte ; 
~ Tl eollo tondo, il petto colmo e largo: 
Due pome acerbe, e pur d’avorio fatte, 
Vengono e van, come onda al primo margo, 
Quando piacevole aura il mar combatte.” . 
Orlan. Fur. Canto 7. ~ 


[ * Her bosom is like milk, her neck like snow; | 
A rounded neck ; a bosom, where you see 
Two crisp young ivory apples come and go; 
Like’ waves that on the shore beat tenderly, 
When a sweet air is ruffling to and fro.” 
> oll. € 
t ‘L’Ameto, as above, p.3, 33, — 


| But Ariosto has been also to Boccaccio, and he to 


‘Theoeritus ; in whom, I believe, this fruitful meta- 
phor is first :to ‘be met with. It is very suitable to 
his shepherds, living among the bowers of Sicily.— 
See ‘Idyl’ xxvii, v.49. Sir Philip Sidney has re- 


ypeated it |in the ‘ Arcadia. But poets jin“ all ages 


have drawn similar metaphors from the gardens. 
*Solomon's Song’ abounds in them. There is a hid- 


den analogy, more than poetical, among alll'the beau- 
ties of Nature. 


I quit this tender ground, prepared to think very 
ill of any person who thinks I have said too much of 
it. Its beauty would not allow me to say less; but 
not the less do I “with reverence deem” of those 
resting-places for the head of love and sorrow— 


“ Those dainties made to still an infant's cries.” ~ 
J — 
LODORE: 
THE NEW NOVEL BY MRS SHELLEY. 
We congratulate Mrs Shelley on the appearance of 
this her latest and most agreeable work. It has not 
the inventive genius of‘ Frankenstein.’ That is a thing 
to happen only once in many years. ~ But then it is 
not mixed up, like that work, with matter of doubtful 
attraction; neither has it the uneasiness of her subse- 
quent novels, either in story or style.. Her spirits 
appear not to have been well settled when she wrote 
those novels, and, from not being perhaps quite in 


‘earnest, her style was overwrought. Nothing can be 


more agreeable, yet forcible, than the language of ~ 
the production before us, Mrs Shelley has a decided 

ear for the musical in writing. Even the name of 
her work, we suspect, was selected merely from its 
noble and harmonious sound; for it has nothing to 
do-with its namesake the lake, though the “falls” of 
Lodore are something analogous to her hero's 
grand and impetuous spirit, and his proneness to 
mingle with his mother earth. There is a good deal 
of pain and sorrow in the book, as will be guessed by 


this allusion to the principal character; but then 


it is relieved,-as life is, by charming contrasts of 
pleasure, and patience, and contentment; the most 
painful ef the characters, not being fools, gtow better 
and kinder as they grow older ; and above all, though 
everybody does not end happily, yet the book itself 
does; and the salutary impression is left upon the 
reader, that effort is not in vain, nor life a thing 
ignoble and cheerless. Furthermore, the work has 
more unexpected yet natural turns of incident than 
any we have seen for a long time ; we read it, without 
intermission, and with gratified curiosity, at what 


might be called one sitting, making allowance for @ ; 


night's rest, and awoke next morning, like the ‘Sul- 
tan, anxious to hear how the lady “ continued,” It 
is interesting to see Mrs Shelley quote her husband 
so often at the top of her chapters; and though her 
characters are laid in high lifé, and she makes the 
best of the conventionalities, yet she sympathises with 
the truly great world throughout, not merely ‘the 
little great world of St James's. She has even yen- : 
tured, in the spirit of the novelists of the last century, 
to put her favourite hero and heroine, a married 
couple, into a lock-up house, which, with the beautiful 
self-sufficingness of youth and love, and in spite of 
frightful cares, they convert into a pro tempore bower 
of bliss. ‘We only think she has done Lady Mary 
Wortley a little too much honour in quoting her on 
‘the occasion ; for though “ champagne and a 
chicken” are very good things, and « lips though rosy 
{as the poet says) must still be fed,” yet. Mrs Shelley's p 
lovers, true to nature as they-are, are truer also to 
sentiment than any which Lady Mary ever fancied 


. 
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or could comprehend; and would hardly have enu- 
merated such things as part of the climax of a happy 
meeting. It is curious, by the way, how capitally 
well the two cousins jumped together in that parti- 
eular,—Lady Mary and Fielding ;—for he was her 
kinsman, and is mightily fond of making his lovers 
eat and drink.4#We are not sure whether} the verses 
in which she-speaks of meeting 
«__. With champagne and a chicken. at last” 
were not addressed to him. Or was it to Congreve ? 
another gentleman, not overburthened with the sen- 
timental? | y 
Next week we shall give our extracts. 
—_ 
PAPAL AUTHORIZATION OF . 

A PROTESTANT CHAPEL AT ROMBE. 
| Tux Reader_is aware that nothing controversial is 
admitted into the pages of the Loxnox Jourwar; 
but the principle of excluding discord is the one 
above all others which" should throw open our 
columns to any remarkable instance of the advance- 
ment of knowledge and charity ; and we accordingly 
extract from a late publication the following account 
of the rise and establishment of the Protestant En- 
glish Church at Rome. It constitutes the Preface 


' toa learned and interesting volume, intitled ¢ Lectures 


on the Insufficiency of Unrevealed Religion, &c., 
by the Rev. Richard Burgess, the chaplain to the 
English Protestants in that city ;’ and presents, in 
the very best and most fitting spirit on the part of 
the benevolent author, the novel, delightful, and most 
promising spectacle of a Protestant church per 
mitted, nay, directly authorized, "by the Papal sove~ 
reign, and distributing its charities alike to Protest- 
ant, Papist,and Jew. If this is not a truly Christian 
spectacle, we know not what is. It is a gentle and 
unpretending, but on that very account a striking 
set-off to the unhappy attempts which some persons 
are making to excite a new life inthe embers of old 
hostilities ; and we have a very special pleasure in 
forwarding the publicity of it for that reason :]— 


Tux existence (says Mr Burgess) of a Protest- 
ant chapel, at Rome, where}the service of the 
Church of England is regularly performed during 
six months of the year, is of itself a circumstance 
worthy of attention; for, whether it be viewed as a 
striking instance of religious{toleration, coming in 
an unexpected direction, or as the means of soften: 
ing those prejudices which the comprehensive term 
of heretic conveys to the vulgar, it cannot fail'to be 
_an object of interest to everyone who espouses the 
cause of .civil and religious liberty. The insti- 
tution is already known to a considerable number of 
British subjects, who will know how to appreciate 
the concession which prepared for them the privilege 
of joiningzin the public worship of the Church of 
England at Rome ; but it is'far from being generally 
understood that such an act of liberality has pro- 
ceeded from the council of the Vatican. ‘The author 
. thinks, ‘that every example of religions toleration, 
«ome from what quarter jit may, is an accession to 
the cause of truth; and, if there be any merit in 
_ those who) have overcome prejudice, or who have 
even made their policy conformable to means which 
may enable others so to do, it is due to them-to 
acknowledge and commend such liberality in the 
face of civilized society ; for‘religious toleration, not 
otherwise than mercy, “is twice blessed :” it blesses 
those that give, and those that take. If it be neces- 
_ sary to declare.a motive for the publication of the 
following Lectures, which were not originally ins 
tended for the press, the author had rather such 
motive were discovered in the sentiments he has just 


_ @xpressed, than in any opinion he might be supposed - 
to have of the merits of his composition ; for. the 


only thing remarkable he has to offer in_his Lectures 


is, that they were delivered in peer un: 
at Rome. It might have been thought too 0 
in the author to have put forth any statement of the 
following nature without some additional inducement, 
but as an introduction to these Lectures, it will 
hardly appear superfluous—perhaps it is necessary. 
The English chapel may now be considered as 
having the sanction of the Papal government, 
although no official grant has yet been made which 


. would ever acknowledge its existence. 


As early as the winter of 1816-7, English fami- 
lies began to reside in Rome, in sufficient numbers 
to require “an house” for public worship: consi- 
derable difficulty was then experienced in procuring 
an apartment to be dedicated to such a purpose: the 
object was new, alarming, and contrary to the existing 
laws; but at length, through the influence of Signor 
Luigi Chiaveri, to whom the English have often been 
indebted for his kind offices in this respect, a private 
room was obtained, near the column of Trajan: 
and thus began the service of the reformed Church 
of England in the “ Holy City!" The duties were 
discharged by any clergyman who, happening to be 
present, had the zeal to offer his gratuitous services : 
the necessary expenses were defrayed by the volun. 
tary contributions of the congregation, and the slen- 
der funds administered by the kindness of Lieutenant- 
General Ramsay. 

As no permission’ had been obtained from the 


' authorities (for such a demand must necessarily have 


been met by a refusal), the new “conventicle” owed 
its existence intirely to the forbearance of the 
government. But it was not clear whether such 
mildness might not soon have to yield to the more 
austere interpreters of the law, and it is said, that 
the attention of a high dignitary, attracted by the con- 
course of vehicles during divine service, had nearly 
proved fatal. There can indeed be no doubt that’ 
some representation was formally made of the ille- 
gality and danger of permitting such an unheard-of 
assembly, and a word from the Vatican at that 
moment might have dissolved the elements of it’ 
without doing much violence to the opinion of any 
one. The enlightened and liberal Gonsalvi, how- 
ever, perceiving that the English were at Rome in 
the nineteenth century, and Catholic Ireland still 
laboured under civil disabilities, would know nothing 
of an illegal assembly in the Forum of Trajan, and 
that assembly duly appreciated his liberality. 


It is not to be supposed there was any intention, on 
the part of the civil authorities, to introduce the prin- 
ciple of religious toleration into the city of Rome: 
such a supposition would be little less than an im- 
peachment of the minister: nor did the appearance 
of anew kind of worship work wonders in the senti- 
ments of the listless multitude; but it had the effect 
of making some of them suspect that heresy, accord- 
ing to the definition they had heard of it, might not 
be altogether synonymous with infidelity, and the 
very circumstance of choosing a “ festival” (Sunday) 
for the day of worship, showed at least some traces 
of church authority. It was soon discovered by the 
most intelligent of the lower orders, to which, of 
eourse, these remarks apply, that the English had a 
sort of mass of their own, and the solemnity ob- 
servable in their manner of attending to it was 
archly compared with the careless genuflections of 
the Roman Signori.. In this manner the forbear- 
ance of the government was transfused into the 
minds of ‘such of the! populace as thought at all on 
the subject: it was not-provided that it should be 
so; it was a natural consequence. During the first 
two or three seasons, such may be considered to 


have been the secret moral influence of the Erfglish — 


congregation; and the most zealous guardians of 
pontifical authority had nothing to fear, and, it is to 
be hoped never will have, from any overt acts of 
proselytism on the part of the officiating ministers. 
The protection afforded to the new congregation, 
although but a negative one, had been hitherto 
sufficient for all practical. purposes; but it was still 
equivocal, and when the old’-apartment could no 
longer be procured, it was not ‘possible to induce a 
private individual to ineur the responsibility of 


becoming the new landlord ; tlie displeasure of the 
authorities might be incurred. There was some- 
thing, which still required explanation, a public 
assembly of this nature, in the house of a Roman 
citizen, might cause him to be placed.at the bar of. 
the Inquisition;* at the same time a semi-official 
intimidation was given, that great caution and pri« 
vaey should be observed by the English in the exer- 
cise of their privilege; it would, however, have 
required a very vigorous, execution of the law to 
preyent a foreigner, who had already his “ own hired 
house,” from inviting his countrymen to a private 
assembly: and under this form (it must be con- 
fessed a pretext) divine service'was celebrated ina com- 
modious room in the Vicolo degli Avignonesi, situ- 
ated near the site of the ancient circus of Flora! 
Thus did the Protestant congregation migrate from 
Trajan's Forum to the opposite declivity. of the 
Quirinal Hill. The privacy suggested by the 
secretary of state was, perhaps, the best method of 
co-operating with his benevolent intentions: a mo- 
tive less dignified may not be imputed to the virtuous 
mind of Pope Pius VII. At that period it would’ 
not have been difficult to outrage the feelings of 
many devout plebeians by an over-ready sanction of 
the nonconformity.' }Evident marks, of pious indig-. 
nation had been more than. once observed in the 
populace at the sight of the Protestant bier; and 
although the more enlighted portion of the commu-. 
nity were far from joining in this display of super- 
stition, it shows that, if a less liberal policy with 
regard to the English worship had. been adopted by: 
the Government, it would not haye been at variance 
with the then popular feeling: that it, was not 
adopted, does honour to the memory of Pius VIE 
and his minister, But ten years have been sufficient 
to change that feeling as much in favour of the insti- 
tution, as ever it could be against the precarious 
assembly: and it is now perhaps regarded by that 
same populace as the surest pledge of those advan= 
tages which they expect. to reap from thefpresence of 
the English. 

In the. Autumn of the year 1822, the author first 
took a share in’endeayouring to promote the welfare 
of the establishment. It was his good fortune to 
meet on that [occasion with a reverend. person, now, 
alas, no more! but whose name is intitled to hold 
the chief place is this narration. Whatever benefit 
may finally ‘result from the Institution in question 
(and it is only intended to speak here of that benefit 
which consists in a mutual removal of religious strife 
and: prejudice, in which Rome will surely be the 
gainer), the name of the Rev. Joseph Cooke, is con. 
tinually to be kept in remembrance.+ By his zeal, 
tempered with discretion and judgment, and by his 
exertions (in which the author of the following Lec- 
tures took but a small part), two essential steps were 
taken and secured: first, an apartment was hired, 
avowedly for the celebration of Divine Service ; and, 
secondly, the connivance of the authorities was made 
equivalent to a sanction. The English worship 
then first assumed the nature of an establishment : 
it was held'‘m the Corea Palace, situated in the Via 
Pontifice, close to the Mausoleum of Augustus. 
The number of winter residents had now greatly 
augmented, the congregation consisting of not less 
than 200 persons, and the assemblage of equipages 
‘could: not fail to attract the attention of the public. j 


* This word must not be allowed to convey to the reader 
any false notions. The inquisition at Rome (although con- 
trary in ‘principle to all our ideas of religiousiberty) is, at 
this time, a mild tribunal in its administration ; some cases 
of injustice there must necessarily be, but it is of no use 
to_deal in misrepresentation. ' 

+ Mr Cooke (late fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge,) 
was a man of great literary accomplishments, mingled witle 
solid piety, and devotion to his profession. His ardent 
pursuit of knowledge led him to undertake a journey inte 
the East, in 1825, and he appears'to have sunk under the 
fatigue of it; he died suddenly whilst sitting upon: his 
dromedary, in a mountain-pass, called Ras Wady Hebran, 
about half-way between the Convent of St Catherine and 


‘Tor, five miles north of Mount Serbal. He was interred by 


a Greek Papas, in consecrated” ground, near the 
Wells of Elim and the Palm Groves May this tribute of 
respect for the memory of a good man survive the fleeting 
pages which contain it! : 


nity 
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» It was not long before @ cry of alarm was faiced excite a sympathetic ‘sigh in the breast ohainmy a 


amidst these proceedings, and the infant institu- 
tion again trembled for its existence. The officiat- 
ing ministers were accused of intemperate zeal, a 
conference was held with an influential personage, 
and @ positive interference of the executive power 
was now apprehended. This led to the formation 
of a committee, to be called upon in case of neces~ 
sity, to act in the name and in behalf of the English 
residents; there being no diplomatic minister at 
the court of Rome. But the policy and good sense 
of Cardinal Gonsalvi were proof against all weak re- 


monstrances, and it ,was at length intimated to the. 


officiating ministers, that no obstacle would be 
offered to their temperate proceedings. Encouraged 
by this protection, Mr Cooke, by means of a public: 
subscription, procured the necessary appendages for 
a place of worship: the church books could only be 
obtained through the kindness of Mr Hamilton, 
British minister at Naples; a beadle was also ap- 
pointed, with authority to collect the subscriptions, 
and thus the winter of 1822-3 may be regarded as the 
commencement of the institution. 


The attention of the Protestants resident at Rome 
had already been directed to the waste-ground alot- 
ted for burying their dead. Beyond the Aventine 
Mount, and under the walls of the city within, stood 
afew scattered tomb-stones exposed to the tramp- 
ling of cattle grazing in the Preta del Popolo, and to 
the still greater injury of human footsteps. Deceney 
seemed to require that the graves which had just 
grown green should be secured from further en- 
croachment, and that the few monuments should not 
be allowed to fall into ruins. A subscription to a 
considerable amount was collected, for the purpose of 
carrying the design into effect ; but, upon application 
to the competent authorities, it was alleged, that a 
wall would obstruct the view of ‘the pyramid of 
Caius Cestius; and that the trees, which the friends 
of the deceased loved to plant round the tombs, had 
already begun the mischief. ‘This answer being 
received, and no further ‘hopes of success held out, 
the money subscribed was retutned to the original 
donors, and the circumstance made an unfavourable 
impression abroad, of the toleration of the Papal: 
Government. In a discussion of the Catholic claims. 
in the House of Lords, a noble lord, an opposer of 
those claims, was not slow to cite this asa remark- 
able instance of Roman Catholic intolerance. It is 
not clear that it was so; but tlie act of toleration in 
permitting the English service, which was evident, 
ought not to have been passed over in silence: it, 
perhaps, might not have been known. | The discus- 
sion in the British Senate was not, however, un- 
heeded in the Vatican council ; for, during that very 
summer, and intirely at the expense of the “ Apos- 
tolic Chamber,” a sunk fence was dug round the old 
burial-place ;. another eligible spot of ground beyond 
the Pyramid was surrounded by a solid wall, and 
henceforth assigned for the Protestant cemetery. It 
only remained to secure and build up. the sunk-fence, 
for which work permission was now readily obtained, 
and the year following, the English, in conjunction 
with the German Protestants, not only secured the 
old burial-ground, but also raised a fund of a thou 
sand dollars, which vields annually a sum sufficient 
to keep the whole in repair, and procure the services 
of @ sexton. ““ The Senate and the Roman people's 
have a prescriptive right over all that ground about 
the Monte Testaccio, called the Prata del Popolo; a 
fee of about two pounds is, therefore, demanded for 
every interment which, takes place. . No one will be 
inclined to consider this extravagant; but the fine 
(amounting to an equal sum) which is paid into the 
criminal court of the Cardinal Vicar, awakens a dif- 
ferent feeling, and will, no doubt, be abolished, 
whenever the government of Rome shall have leisure 
to attend to minor abuses. In the meantime, the 
cemetery is placed under the protection of the Prus« 
‘Sian minister ; and those who have to lament the loss 
of friends interred under the walls of Rome, may at 
‘Teast shave. this poor consolation, that ‘their, bones 

" Fepose in_a becoming security, and their Monuments 


i “res 


northern pilgrim !* 


In the year following the grant of the new burial- 
ground, the author had the great satisfaction of again 
co-operating with Mr Cooke, in the service of the 
chapel: it was found impracticable to seeure the 
same apartments for a second season, the apprehen- 


sion of giving offence to the ecclesiastical authorities’ 


having not yet been done away. The excellent 
Pius VII was now no more, and Leo XII had only 
appeared as a disciplinarian. After the two first 
Sundays of the season, the term in the Gorea Palace 
expired, and the congregation’ of 1823-4, seemed to 
be dispossessed of all its former privileges. But the 
precedent having been established, should another 
situation be to be found in any part of Rome, it 
could not be thought a more rash experiment than 
the former had been, were it put in the same requi- 
sition. After some difficulty, two commodious rooms 
were procured in the Via Rasella, a street which lies 
nearly under the garden-wall of the Quirinal Palace, 
the occasional’residence of the Pope. ', The adopting 
of this situation will appear nothing extraordinary to 
those who are acquainted with Rome: and if the 
new government had been capable of taking offence 
at a meeting of heretics, because it had approached 
so near the precincts of the Papal‘ gardens, it would 
equally have discovered the blemish upon the “holy: 
city” in a more remote “rione;” but Leo XII, 
whose wisdom as a sovereign has been too little 
appreciated, and his piety too much disparaged, 
reasoned like a statesman. ‘It is much better,” 
said the Holy Father, “to permit the continuance 
of this assembly; for, if it be prohibited, the En- 
glish cannot be prevented from meeting in small; 
numbers at their own private abodes, and thus, 
instead of one such congregation, we shall have 
twenty.” It had not, probably, escaped the notice of 
Leo XII, that the English chapel had not yet shared 
in those wholesome regulations which were intro- 
duced by"him, for preserving ‘the internal order of 
the city. The weekly assemblage of carriages at a 
stated time and place, could not fail to attract the- 
curiosity of the Roman people, which the presence 
of a police-officer might easily restrain, . Without 
any application on the part of the officiating clergy- 
man, and without any previous intimation from any 
quarter, “Mr Cooke and the author were not more 
surprised than rejoiced to find, upon arriving to per- 
form the morning service, two sentinels stationed at 
the chapel door. The carriages had all disappeared 
from their usual rendezvous, in consequence of a 
general order of the police: a more than common 
silence pervading the neighbourhood of the Via 
Rasella, it was now evident the authorities had at 
length interfered; but they interfered for the pro- 
tection of the English congregation. To Pope Leo 
XII then they are indebted for this great privilege, 
which may be said to have thus received his sanction 
in January 1824. Thus encouraged, and being 
assured from a private communication, that it was 
the intention of the government to allow the English 
the free exercise of their worship, the officiating. 
ministers now performed Divine service in their 
canonical robes. - The propriety of making some 
suitable ‘return for this privilege was next suggested, 
and hence the origin of the charitable fund, which 
will be mentioned in the sequel. . 


The spiritual duties of the chapel were gratuit- 
ously discharged, and all clergymen of the Estab- 
lished Church, who happened to be Rome, were ins 
vited to contribute their services: the rent of the 
apartment and incidental expenses were supplied by 
voluntary subscription, the administration of which 
fund gradually became the business of the committee, 
which had been originally formed for the purposes 
before-mentioned. The author cannot let pass this 
opportunity of acknowledging the important and 
continued exertions of the Marquis of Northamp- 


: * Two English poets are interred in the Old and New 
‘Burial-grounds respectively. John Keats and Percy Bysshe 
Shelley: the ashes of the latter were ee eee 
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ae 


ton, and the laudable services of Dr James Clarke, ' 
(author of the «Influence of Climate,’ &c.) during 
his long residence in Rome. 


The number of British travellers in Italy pls 
so greatly, that the rooms in the Via Rasella were 
far from’ being sufficiently large for the Protestant _ 
Anglo-Roman congregation, nor was their sitd one 
of the most convenient. Accordingly, in the year 
1824-5, the committee. exerted itself to finda place 
at once more appropriate and more permanent: it 
was desirable to fix the wandering congregation, 
which had now almost made the circuit of the Campus~ 
Martius. During the first few weeks of the season,. 
the anxiety of former years was renewed; but at, 
length, after diligent inquiry, the capacity of a chapel 
was discovered in a large granary near the Porta del 
Popolo: it became expedient to have a lease ofa 
building which must needs be fitted up‘at a consider~ 
able expense, before it could answer the purpose, © 
The income, however, necessary’ for defraying the. 
yearly rent, dopending on the |contingency of future- 
congregations, there were no funds to answer any ; 
engagement beyond the year. The committee was 
relieved from this embarrassment by the generous 
and patriotic offer of a distinguished statesman, who 
guaranteed the payment of the rent for three years in* 
case of the English ceasing, from any unforeseen . 
cause, during that period, to resort to Rome. The. 
institution was not less indebted on that occasion to 
the professional services of the Rev. J. Hugh Rose. 

It.has been supposed by many, that] the chapel 
was removed without the walls of the city at the in- | 
stance of the civil authorities, which is an. erroneous. 
notion, and ought in justice to be corrected. The 
government approved of the situation, but the eom- 
mittee were not controlled in choice of it. Indeed, 
it would have been hardly possible to have procured, " 
within the city walls, a room sufficiently commo- 
dious, and in every other respect s0 convenient for. 
the large congregation, which is now to be seen in 
the English chapel, upon which, at different periods, — 
not less than a sum of 250%. has been expended in 
bringing it to its present form. The author has 
witnessed as many as five hundred and fifty persons 
within its walls; and those who have seen it since~ 


the year 1829, will agree that there is nothing want-. ” 


ing in it for all the purposes of a Church of England 
congregation. 

During the two succeeding winters the duties 
of the chapel were discharged, as before, by the gra~ 
tuitous services of clergymen casually resident at» 
Rome ; but, in the year 1827, the committee decided 
to ensure the performance of the regular duty by 


erecting it into a chaplaincy, their finances — : 


them to offer a salary of 100/. per annum. 


In considering the happy influence eae 
effected in the minds of the comnion people by the 
growth of this institution, the charitable fund already’ 
alluded to is an important feature. It consisted at 
first of the alms collected at the holy communion, 
which, in the former seasons, amounted to a com 
paratively small sum, In Mr Cooke's first year, the- 
sum total was about 150 dollars; it increased every 
succeeding season, together with the number of com-' 
municants, until it reached, in the year 1826 and 
1827, the sum of 100/. Cases of distressed British 
subjects being very rare at Rome, the whole of this 
fund was applied to the relief of the Italian paupers ; 
in 1827 and 1828 it grew into still greater import- 
ance. ’ 

The number of applicants, as may be easily ima- 
gined, was by far too heavy for the funds: about 
200 names were already inscribed in the list, which 


reduced the monthly relief to a very small pittance, — 
so that, without either diminishing the number of | 


pensioners, or increasing the funds for a more gener- 


ous relief of the whole, the charity was in danger of — 


promoting mendicity, rather than adapted to the 
effectual succour of the deserving indigent, and the 
encouragement of honest industry. It was only 
necessary to make the cireumstances known to 
decide upon the alternative. The chaplain had 
recourse’ to the prepress wae Mon 
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& __Whish was preached on the 30th of March 1828, philosophical reader, who has contemplated the spirit pletion. ‘The memory of .this singular event was 
t and was the cause of nearly 1201. being added to the of a Hildebtand, or even the precocious) tolerance'of kept alive by an annual procession of Venetian 
ps : 

ma 


stock. The alms collected at the altar were propor- a Ganganelli, will rather see in it this maxim, that women on the Eve of the Purification, and by a 
tionally increased, so that in the course of this season neither, kings nor priests. have power agains» the solemn visit paid by the Doge to the church of Santa 
about 1200 dollars (2701. ) were distributed in monthly general opinion of mankind: concession to that Maria Formosa. The trunk-makers (carsellari) 
™ relief: and this, independently of private donations, opinion, may be mere expediency, whilst the prin~ of the island on which the above-named church 
i in some special cases, which did not appear upon the ciple of opposition to it remains the same; but such stands, composed the greater part of the crew has- 
es charity books. ‘The rumour of English munificence expediency is, in matters of state-policy, wisdom) tily collected On this occasion; and Candiano, as a 
fat now ran through the habitations of misery, the and, ‘in religion, becomes—toleration. The object’ reward for their bravery, asked them to demand 
bey Parish priests were assailed for their official sigta- of this memoir is to acknowledge the latter in four’ some privilege. They requested this annual visit to 
ilt tures to the numerous petitions, which set forth, in successive Pontifls of Rome. Uitder these impres~ their islands ~ yd ST "S 
iy all the varied eloquence of the Italian language, the sions, the author will not run the risk of offending — “ What,” said the Prince, “if the day should prove 
lal yew : 
a, 
ry 
wl 
dl 


; miseries of poverty and disease. The successful either Rome or her “partisans.” He will only ex- rainy ?” P { 
candidates extolled too highly the “almsgiving press a hope, that the emulation which has been — “ We will send you hats to cover your heads ; and 
' nation,” and gave the less fortunate false notions of excited in the ,vicinity of the English congregation’ if you are thirsty, we will give you drink.’ 
} its eleemosynary deeds. The rule to be observed by may never go beyond the only legitimate meansof To commemorate this question and reply, the 
the administrators of the funds was simple. It was opposition, viz. argument and persuasion: nor will Priest of Santa Maria was used to offer to the Doge, 


ch to caleulate how many families might be effectually it, on the other hand, ever be expected to restrain on landing, two flasks of malmsey, two oranges, and. 

te. relieved during the winter months, and then make the weaker ‘portion of a community from gratifying’ two hats, adorned with his own armorial bearings, 

be the selection from such recommendations and know- an innocent curiosity. those of the Pope, and those of the Doge. The. 

the ledge'of the cases, as made out the best title to their a , Marian Games (La Festa delle Marie), of which. 

i consideration, the names already on the list having ROMANCH OF REAL LIFE. — this andata formed part," and which lasted for six, 

any of course the first claim to investigation; but since days, continued to be celebrated until they were 

aon 5 NO. LXIX.—THE BATTLE FOR THE BRIDES. 3 oe * . 

be written recommendations were sometimes too easily Tus is th hich Mr R ti Pe interrupted by the public-distress during the war of 

ou procured, the chaplain, whose business it had now (Tuts is the story upon which Mr mgers hee aap Chiorra. They were renewed; two hundred yeavs 

rh become. to.dispense the charity of his congregation, one of the elegant narratives in his yolume of ¢ Italy.’ afterwards, with yet greater pomp; but of the time 

bin could hardly discharge the duty conscientiously with- Wat never looked more amiable. It is Mars with a at which they fell into total’ disuse we are unable to. 

fen out a personal verification of the varied pretensions; bunch of lilies in his hand.’ We take it from two * speak. 

a os ereeey ey et my rote w (| . vs, agreeable, and, let us add, most pleasantly portable + 5 

bn oi sheniky aM 14 pte s voluaies (oe, saasa Comers toone bias saneh)s MR, id 

rel the increased resources, and, by a careful distribution, intitled ‘ Sketches from Venetian History,’ pub- PERSONAL PORTRAITS OF EMINENT MEN. 

im» the whole was adequate to the relief of about two lished by Murray, and containing, among other RSET. HARP HF AQP PRUE OEE 

a hundred and thirty families. This may suffice, illustrations, an interesting bird's-eye view of the [ Front the same source as our * Romance’ of the pre- 

he without entering into “the annals of the poor,” OF most extraordinary of cities. ] sent week. Perhaps we ought to apologize for put-_ 

y os we seonad bieialaiinen men oteine Under Candiano IT (Doge of Venice in the tenth ting such a being.among our ‘ Eminent Men;' but, 

rn Ghenady ati Ronalé. Tae Wl ack le aoe heging century), occurred one of those events which vividly. eminent he was, in the literal sense of the word, and. 
” : hes depiet the manners of the age to which they belong ; counted wise, too, as far as a bad-blooded and un~ 

10» at home ;” for this will not add one gift more to the and)Wwhieh, though ‘affecting individuals rather tha: 

at domestic “ treasury,” and it might take one from the ; ani? vp Re grthe: een As matte apne happy man could be so; and the account of him is 

is entinienainnst teeta ane (ie it a nation, excite, nevertheless, very powerful interest, + ; 

. PE ae — : rat en x ay: “i and almost connect History with Romance. Accord. ery curious.) 

5 — le) ie. te 6 tiaiael 4 cde idatd alice ans ing to an ancient usage, the marri among the Tue personal habits of this last Duke of the house 

2 |  ¢itizens; but if the Samaritan does “journey in the : e° coh e 

, E Sidieenenn” it:iaberter sok, so.tenltgie ‘hy’ sateen tat chief families of Venice were celebrated publicly. ot Visconti (who died in 1447) have been drawn 
pore #8 ; The same day and the same hour witnessed the with singular minuteness, by one accurately qualified 

$ the Levite: and if it be expedient for a strange com- union’ of "numérous’ betrothed? "ind ‘the éve of the B' y vq 

‘ > : sj) Mr: « Rr ae « - fuey country, — Feast of the Purification, on the return of which the a bape 0 ee “9 ye rites ny pine fe 

: ani Brveeivinai ospitable preentes - its govern-  Rapubtis gave portions to twelve young maidens, Private Secretary of Giovanni Galeazzo, and who 

BRENT 9: Tatum, there cen none more was the reason of this joyous anniversary. It wasto himself filled more than one high office in the court 


suitable than when partaking of the local privileges, Olivolo, th id f ‘ “ i ‘ 
“= seteenbisealin thor beards leetatiaiy te ivolo, the residence of the Patriarch, on the of Filippo Maria, .'The character which he has 


RS oxtreme:verge of the city, that the ornamented S0n- described, presents. an odious mixture of cunning, 
tresses, : dolas repaired on this happy morning. There, : " 
_In the year 1828-9, the'sum-total of the charity- hailed by music and the gratulations of their assem- Spee ERR See, ei elby 
fund: fell a little short of the preceding year, and bled kindred, the lovers disembarked; and the festive *t™ ess by one whose biography has been almost as 
since that period it has, from unavoidable circum- pomp—swelled by a long train of friends, richly clad, closely recorded, the detestable Louis XI of France. 
stances, decreased, nor can it ever be. expected to and bearing with them, in proud display, the jewels 
exceed the year of the first charity sermon, if even it and nuptial presents of the brides—proceeded to the 
ever reaches an equal amount. But it has already cathedral. . The pirates of Istria had long marked and extreme meagreness in. youth was suezeeded, as 
procured the only recompense which was at all this peaceful show, as affording a rich promise of life advanced, by a more than proportionate obesity. 
desirable for a Protestant congregation—a number of booty; for, at the time of which we are writing, the His eyes were large, fiery.and piercing, ever wander- 
grateful souls have come to ‘the Sonctuslony thatthe Arsenal and its surrounding mansions were not yet ing with a restless glare, as if unable or unwilling to 
English must really be Christians; nor is it one of in existence. Olivolo was untenanted, except by ti long fixed in repose ingle object 
the least remarkable things, that the Jews should be priests; and its neighbourhood was intirely without pire Bid os er ya 
admitted to a share of this charity. A learned rabbi, inhabitants... In these deserted spots, the corsairs From weakness! in'his legs, he always ago get 
encouraged by the impartial benevolence of the En- laid their ambush the night before the ceremony; Stick, and, during his whole reign, no one ever saw 
; lish congregation, represented to the author the and while the unarmed and unsuspecting ‘citizegs him walking without the support of an attendant. 
_ misery and poverty of the Ghetto, and wondered. were yet engaged in the marriage rites before the Although choice in the richness and fashion of his 
whether the despised Jews could ever find a drop of, altar, a rude and ferocious troop burst the gates of 5 i i 
, pity in the breast of a Christian. Upon being told, the cathedral. Not content with seizing the doetly clothes, he was negligen t, even to uncleanliness, in 
- that inthe dispensing of the English charity there ornaments which became their prize, they toré away %® Processes of shaving and combing. In other per- 
was no distinction of persons, and that the superior also the weeping and heartbroken brides, and Hur. 808 he abhorred any splendour of attire, and forbade 
claim only came from the greater weight of misery, ried them to their vessels. The Doge had honoured those who used it from approaching his presence: 
the Israelite rejoiced, and considered the sum of five the festival with his presence, and, deeply touched insomuch, that. when occasion, Amadeus, a 
pounds given during the week of the Passover as an by the rage and despair of the disappointed bride- : : SS oN i 
ample confirmation of “the good report :” this was grooms, he summoned the citizens to arms. Hastily | Te SaeEeERRN pes perch fled 
repeated im subsequent years, and the English assembling such gallies as were in the harbour, they presented himself at an audience, in a fantastic mode 
bounty was dispensed, in unleavened bread, through profited by a favourable wind, and overtook the borrowed from the French, and at that time very 
irae Sie Sikora a aecckecea eter ee vemeataiiiciecait cana 
‘ attack, an w i pina 
_-resulé is at least extraordinary—a Protestant ceme-_ its fury, that stn sheyfle “Tntituee’ ese the daiek of Milan a hia F baie =~ 
tery, a Ctrurch of England service, and a charitable which he merited. ‘The maidens were brought back °2¥%4 strapped in those doublets which were worn 
fund, dispensed at a reformed altar, to the devoted in triumph; and, on the ‘evening of the same day, °° Protection in the wild boar chase, and pointed in 
subjects of the “ Sovereign Pontiff.” the interrupted rites were solemnized with joy, no | derision to the leathern-girt dogs as fitting mates for . 
Those who ane curious about the signs of thetimes, doubt much heightened by a remembrance of the his tightly apparelled visitor. In his diet he was 
ill easily admit these into the number; but the Peril which had so well nigh prevented their com- most whimsical : turnips and quails were among his 


The person of Filippo Maria was most forbidding, 
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chief luxuries; yet, such was his detestation.of fat, 
that every morsel of it was carefully pared away from 
the latter before they were dressed. But the livers 


of all animals formed his choicest dainty, and his. 


cook was frequently summoned in the dead of night 
to kill a calf and prepare that favourite repast. ~The 
fowls destined for his table were generally plucked in 
his presence. His chief amusements were field- 
sports, and so retentive was his memory on subjects 
connected with the kennel and the stable, that hé 
could tell the breed of a puppy but once seen, and: 
knew accurately the number of bridles which he 
ought to find in his harness room, Many of his: 
dogs were imported from Britain ; yet, however pas- 
sionately fond he might be of them and of his horses,. 
to each he was a capricious and, sometimes, a cruel 
master: thus, if a hound committed a fault, he 
would dismount and flog him savagely with bis own 
hand; if a horse neighed unseasonably, he would 
mutilate his tongue; and if the poor animal champed 
the bit, he would pull out his. teeth. Within doors 
he occasionally employed himself in reading, for all 
the Visconti cultivated literature; and he had the 
good taste to prefer Livy, Dante, and Petrarch to 
most other writers. Yet not a few of his leisure 
hours were devoted to the inspection, perhaps to the 
actual management, of a puppet-show, upon which 
toy he had expended the great sum of 1,500 pieces of 
gold. . 

For the most part, however, he lived in close se- 
clusion ; and even his pages underwent a long disci- 
pline of tuition to qualify them for the moroseness 
and asceticism of their future master. They were 
separated from their families during two years, and 
exercised in silence aud solitude under fitting gover- 
nors, till they became accustomed to the melancholy 
court which they were about to enter. Clinging 
strongly to life, and contemplating its termination 
with alarm, Filippo Maria daily recounted to his 
physicians, with the minutest particularity, all cir- 
cumstances affecting his health, listened with trem- 
bling anxiety to their reports in answer, and yielded 
implicit obedience even to their most frivolous pre- 
death to mind was carefully avoided in his presence ; 
and if the discourse at any time happened to involve 
any allusion to ity, he shrank from it with 
manifest Even when bodily infirmity 
presaatrene< mgr when in his latter years he 
was afflicted with almost total blindness, so unwilling 
was he to expose that defect to observation, that his 
attendants were instructed to warn him secretly of all 


_ objects or persons near at hand, so that he might not 


inadvertently betray his want of sight. If he walked 
abroad, he appeared absorbed in incessant devotion, 
repeating prayers in a low voice, and counting them 
on his fingers; insomuch, that religion seemed with 
him not an acknowledgment of God's goodness, but 
a laborious propitiation of the divine wrath; and 
whenever his daily sum of prayerewas in any part 
forgotten or curtailed, he endeavoured to compound 


for the omission by a proportionate excess of alms-’ 


giving, prompted not by charity, but by terror. His: 
sleep was so uncertain and disturbed, that he fre- 
quently changed his couch thrice in the course of a 
single night, lying not in the ordinary manner 
lengthwise, but across it; or he rose and paced his 
chamber for many hours successively, with some of 


the attendants, who always watched in an ante-room, | 


If his dreams had been evil, he prayed in tones 
seareely audible, turning, at intervals, to each of the 
four cardinal points; and in order that the silence 


which he dreaded in his dark hours of sleeplessness- 


might be broken, many night-birds were confined in 
the palace courts, whose screams were more grateful 
to his ears than uninterrupted stillness. A belief in 
judicial astrology was prevalent in his times, and he 


may be forgiven for addiction to a folly by which - 
even the wise have, been enslaved. It ‘but little, | 


therefore, surprises us to hear that) he was a rigid 
Fatalist ; that during conjunction, opposition, sextile, 
square and trine, ke shut himself up in his cabinet, 
and denied audience even to his ministers; that he 


struck a golden medal, impressed with planetary cha 


racters, as a talisman against lightning; that he raised 
a double wall in his bed-chamber to protect himself 
against thunder; and that, during storms, he fell 
prostrate in a remote corner before an image of Santa 
Barbara. In those points he but shared superstitions 
common to his age; but we regard with equal’ 
astonishment, contempt, and pity, a Prince who 
thought it unlucky if he fastened his right shoe on’ 
his left foot; who on Friday dreaded the encounter 
of persons who were unshorn, and forbore on the 
same day from handling any bird, especially a quail ; 
who would not mount a horse on the Feast of John 
the Baptist, nor wear any suit but green on the Ist 
of May; and who refused to eat on one occasion, till 
the dishes had been removed and replaced, because 
the sewer, while decking the table, had unwittingly 
approached it with the wrong foot foremost. Such,’ 
however, were a few of. the anilities recorded of one 
who has been esteemed the most politic sovereign of 
his time; and who, if the wisdom of kings is to be’ 
graduated by no other seale than that of the mastery 
which they attain of simulation and dissimvulation, 
abundantly merited the unenviable distinction which 
he coveted and enjoyed. . 


‘ 


CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPHARD’S 
PLAYS. 
BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
NO. XVIL—KING LEAR. 
~ [Concluded from last week.] 

Tur scene in the storm, where Lear is exposed to 
all the fury of the elements, though grand and terri- 
ble, is not so fine, but the moralising scenes with 
Mad Tom, Kent, and Gloster, are upon a par with 
the former. His exclamation in. the supposed trial- 
scene of his daughters, “ See the little dogs and all, 
Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, see they bark at me,” 
his issuing his orders, “‘ Let them anatomize Regan, 
see what breeds about her heart,” and his_ reflection 
when he sees the misery of Edgar, “ Nothing but his 
unkind daughters could have brought him to this,” 
are in a style of pathos, where the extremest re- 
sources of the imagination are called in to Jay open 
the deepest movements of the heart, which was pecu- 
liar to Shakspeare, In the same style and spirit is 
his interrupting the Fool who asks, “ whether a mad- 
man be a gentleman or a yeoman,” by answering 
“A king, a king !”— 

The indirect part that Gloster takes in shew 
svenes where his generosity leads him to’ relieve 
Lear and resent the cruelty of his daughters, at the 
very time that he is himself instigated to seek the 
life of his son, and suffering under the sting of his 
supposed ingratitude, is a striking accompaniment to 
the situation of Lear. Indeed, the manner in which 
the threads of the story are woven together is almost 
as wonderful in the way of art as the carrying on the 
tide of passion, still varying and unimpared, is on 
the score of nature, Among the remarkable in 
stances of this kind are Edgar’s meeting with his old 
blind father ; the deception he practises upon him 
when he pretends to lead him to the top of Dover 
cliff— Comes on, sir, here’s the place,” to prevent 
his ending his life and miseries. together ; his’ en- 
counter with the perfidious Steward whom. he kills, 
and his finding the letter from Gonerill to his bro- 
ther upon him which leads to the final catastrophe, 
and brings the wheel of Justice “ full circle home” 
to the guilty parties. The. bustle. and rapid sueces- 
sion of events in the last scenes is surprising. « But 
the meeting between Lear and Cordelia is by far the 
most affecting part of them. — It has all the wildness 
of poetry, and all the heartfelt truth of nature. The 
previous account of her reception of the news of his 
unkind treatment, her involuntary reproaches to her 
sisters, “ Shame! ladies, shame!” Lear’: . backwardness 
to see his daughter 5 the picture of the desalate state 
to which he is reduced, “ Alack, ’tis he; why he 
was met even now, as mad as the vex'd sea, singing 
aloud,” only prepare the way for and heighten our 
expectation of what follows, and assuredly this ex- 


pectation is not disappointed when through the» 


tender care of Cordelia apie tnase reeollects her.” 


“Corpetia. “How does my royal Tord? How 
fares your majesty ! 
* ‘Lexar. You do me wrong, to take me out o” the 


grave : 
‘Thou art a soul in bliss; but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears — 
Do scald like molten lead. 
Corpetra. Sir, do you know me? 
Lean. You areaspirit know: when did you die? 
Corvetra. Still, still far wide ! 
Puysicran. He's scarce awake ; let him alone 
awhile. 
Lear. Where have I been? Where am 1? 
Fair daylight ?—— 
Tam mightily abused. —{ should even die with pity, 
To see another thus.—I know not what to say.— 
T will not swear these are my hands :—let's see ; 
T feel this pin prick. Would I were assur’d 
Of my condition. ; 
Corpetra. Oh, look upon me, sir, 
And hold your hands in benediction o'er me :—— 
* No, sir, you must not kneel. 
Lear. Pray, do not mock me: 
Tam a very foolish fond old man, 
Fourscore and upward ; 
Not an hour more, nor less: and, to deal plainly, 
I fear I am not in my perfect mind. 
Methinks I should know you, and know this man ;]_ 
Yet I am doubtful: for I am mainly ignorant 
What place this is; and all the skill Ihave — 
Remembers not these garments; nor I know not 
Where I did lodge last night: do not laugh at me; 
For, as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 
Coxperia. And so I am, I am!” 


Almost equal to this in awful beauty is their eon- 
solation of each other when, after the triumph of 
their enemies, they are led to prison. : 


~ 


“ Coxpetta. We are not the first, < 
Who, with best meaning, have ineurr'd the worst. - 
For thee, oppressed king, am I cast down; 

Myself could else out -frown false fortune’s frown.— 
Shall we not see these daughters, and these sisters? 


Lear. No, no, no, no! Come, let's away to 


prison: 
We two alone will sing like birds i’ the cage: 
When thow dost ask me blessing, I'll kneel down 
And ask of thee forgiveness : so we'll live, - 
© And pray; and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues . 
Talk of court tews; and we'll talk with them too~ 
Who loses, and who wins; who's in, who's out;— — 
And take upon us the mystery of things, : 
As if we were God’s spies: and we'll wear out,  ~ 
In a wall’d prison, packs and sects of great ones, 
Chat ebb and flow by the moon. , 
Epmunp. Take them away. a 
Lean. Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, : 
The gods themselves throw incense.” teeny 


The concluding events are sad, painfully sad ; but. 
their pathos is extreme. The oppression of the feel 
ings is relieved by the very interest we take in the 
misfortunes of others, and by the reflections to which 
they give birth. Cordelia is hanged in prison by 
the orders of the bastard Edmund, which are known 
too late to be countermanded, and Lear dies broken 
hearted, lamenting over her, 


“Lxar. And my poor fool is hang’d! No, no, 
no life: , 
Why should a dog, a horse, a rat, have life, 
And thou no breath at all? Oh, thou wilt come 
no more, ' 
Never, never, never, never, never |—— 
Pray you, undo this button: thank you, 


He’ dies, and indeed we feel the truth of what 
Keiit says on the occasion— 


ae”, 
sre 


* Vex not his ghost: Oh, let him pass! the bates, 
him 
‘That would upon the rack of this rough | world, 
Stretch him out longer.” , ( 


Yet. a happy.ending has! been contrived for this ” 


* ‘scenes, and a happy ending. 


Taal " 
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play, which is approved of by Dr Johnson and con-— 
‘demned by Schlegel. A better authority than either, 


‘on any subject'in which poetry and feeling are con-. — 
cerned, has given it in favour of Shakspeare, in some _ 
remarks on the acting of Lear, with which we shall 


conclude this acequnt. 


“The Lear of Shakspeare cliiect belaptad. The 
contemptible machinery with which they mimic the 
storm which he goes out in, is not more inadequate 
to represent the horrors of the real elements than any 
actor can be to represent Lear. ‘[he greatness of 
Lear is not in corporal dimension, but in intellectual; 
the explosions of his passions are terrible as. a voleano:: 


they ate storms turning up and disclosing to the © 


bottom that rich sea, his mind, with all its vast riches. 


It is his mind which is laid bare. This case of flesh ~ 


and blood seems too insignificant to be thought on ; 
even as he himself neglects it. On the stage we see 
nothing but corporal infirmities and weakness, the 
impotence of rage; while we read it, we see not 
Lear, but we are Lear ;—we are in his mind, we are 
sustained by a grandeur which baffles the malice of 
“daughters and storms; in the aberrations. of his 
reason we discover a mighty irregular power of 
reasoning, immethodised from the ordinary purposes 
of life, but exerting its powers, as the wind blows 
‘where it listeth, at will on the corruptions and abuses 
of mankind. What have looks or tones to do with that 
sublime identification of his age with that of the 
heavens themselves, when, in his reproaches to them 
for conniving at the injustice of his children, he 
reminds them that “they themselves, are. old!” 
What gesture shall we appropriate to this? What has 
the voice or the eye to do with such things? But 
_ the play is beyond all art, as the tamperings with 
it show: it is too hard and stony: it must have love- 
It is not enough that 
Cordelia is a daughter, she must shine as a loyer too. 
Tate has put his hook in the nostrils of this 
Leviathan, for Garrick and his followers, the show- 
man of the scene, to-draw it about more easily. A 
happy ending!—as if the living martyrdom tliat 
Lear had gone through,—the flaying of his feelings 
alive, did not, make a fair dismissal from the stage of 
life the only decorous thing for him. If he is to 
‘live and be happy after, if he could sustain this world’s 
burden after, why all this pudder and preparation— 
why torment us with all this unnecessary sympathy ? 
As if the childish pleasure of getting his gilt robes 
and sceptre again could tempt him to act over again 
“his misused station,—as if, at his years and with his 
experience, anything was left but to die.”* 
Four things have struck us in reading Lear :— 
1. That poetry is an interesting study, for this 
_ Teason, that it relates to whatever is most interesting 
_in human life. Whoever therefore ,has a con- 
_ tempt for poetry, has a contempt for himself and 
» humanity. ' 
2. That the language of poetry is superior to the 
“Yanguage of painting ; because the strongest of our 
‘ "recollections relate to feelings, not to faces. 
3. That the greatest strength of genius is shown 
in deseribing the strongest passions: for the power 
‘0f the imagination, in works of invention, must be 


in proportion to the force of the natural impressions, : 


‘ which are the subject of them. 

4. That the circumstance which balances the 
pleasure against the pain in tragedy is, that in pro- 
* portion to the greatness of the evil, i is our sense and 
desire of the opposite good excited: and that our 
“sympathy with actual suffering is lost in the strong 
_ impulse given to our natural affections, and carried 
away with the swelling tide of passion, that ern: 
from and relieves the heart. 


* See an article, called “Thessalia,’ ‘in the second volume 
of the ere ba cenibt tae Seo: J 
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I xxow that I am mortal, and belong 
To the vile sod I tread; yet when I raise 
My thoughts to heaven, and mingle in the throng 
,Of worlds that labour in close-ravelled maze,— 
No longer then with the base“earth 1 link, 
But am with Jove indeed amid his ways, _ 
Share the same skies—from the same fountain 


drink. 
E, W, 
— 
“ FINE ARTS. 
Exhibition of the Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
Pall Mall East. 


Tr water colours have not the force, the vigour, 
and the richness of oils ; if they are incapable of the 
same size, and depth, an exhibition of pictures in the 
former material has the advantage of being more 
easily made compact, and lying well for the eye; 
and of being without the oppressive scent of the 
latter. It is like park scenery, compared to the 
varying and larger grandeur of untamed Nature: 

if not so impressive, it is more easily attainable ; if 
never so fine, it is more constantly pleasing, and 
more conveniently to be enjoyed. For these reasons, 
in one little room, with no very large pictures in 
it, is contained one of the best and most satisfactory 
of the London exhibitions. 


Of all in London, the Water Colour Exhibition 
is the daintiest; small, select, conveniently hung, 
well “arranged, with a running accompaniment of 
bench. with a spacious back, well lighted,—it is the 
pleasantest of places in which to spend a couple of 
quiet, cheerful hours; ay, and to return to more 
than once. It is the temple of the most refined 
luxury—here are the beauties of England, France, 
Germany, and. %of happy Italy, brought into one 
little room. Here, with half an eye, may the town- 


bound man of business cast his weary eyes over the © 


scenes of distant lands, and, in one smiling, cheering 
morn, obtain for his smoke-dimmed sight, the es- 
senee of a tour on the continent. The lawyer, en- 
gaged all day, with half-troubled indifference in 
stranger quarrels,—the dry-working banker, the 
heated. politician, the ‘anxious capitalist,—may all 
come here to cool their dried-up brains among Na- 
ture, and original beauty ;—here is fitting ware for 
the gold of the man of taste ;—here, may the bothered 
blockhead spend his ineffectual wealth, and not be . 


told to repent it. Therefore, dear blockheads, and - 


respected men of taste, hasten to Pall Mall East, and 
see, if among the pictures as yet unboasting of that 
wished-for token that marks them as “sold,” there 
is not something, that seeing, you admire, admiring 
constant solace for your “ precious - 
eyesight,” as those who have lost always designate it. | 

Go, all ye who struggle, and gain and lose money, 
and feeling, and happiness in this vast black city,— 


and as you go into that little room, see if you do not’ 
. extend the contracted mouth, and draw a breath of 
satisfaction anticipatory ef the pleasure to come.’ 
_ And, departing, mark if you do not; carry with’ 
you, laid up in the deep recesses of your mind, a’ 


world of things to, think of, to talk of—to send 
others to see,—to see again; and though you are’ 
ever parted from the beloved®shilling, do7you not 
triumph in the consciousness that you have had its 


full worth in return? nay, if you are a man of busi- 


ness, you are, perchance, a thousand per cent gainer. 
That refreshing shower of Cox's has moistened your 
brain};!-bathing in the vigorous sea of Fielding, you 
have braced your nerves; basking in Barrett’s sun, 
has warmed your wits; laughing’at Hunt’s humour 


has enlarged your philosophy, and given you an in-’ 
~ sight into character; altogether, you are put in 


So paererat your next bargain flourishes ac» 


at 


cordingly; and thus, many are the ‘shillings which 
that one offered up to Apollo hassent you. > 
The collection this year is exceedingly good ; the 
number of beautiful pictures that follow each other 
‘in close succession is truly surprising. The wonder 
of the set is Copley Fielding's picture of ‘ Bow Hill, 
Sussex” (31). With a pleasant painstaking, Mr 
‘Fidding has inserted the following full account of 
the place in the Catalogue :—*At Stoke, near Chi- 
chester, is a deep hollow in the Downs, immediately 
under Bow Hill, in the centre of which stands an 
ancient grove of venerable yews, so old, that many of 
them are supposed to have been growing long before 
the Conquest. Near this place a battle was fought 
between the Saxons and Norwegian ravagers, led by 
the Vikingr ; and on the brow of the {Downs ‘are 
seen some large barrows, called the Tombs of the 
Sea Kings, who were slain in the conflict, remem- 
brance of the event being perpetuated in the ngme 
of * Kingly Bottom,’ ‘by which this little valley is 
known.” This vast and kitigly tomb is represented in 
full in Mr Fielding’s picture, and a most beautiful 
‘picture it is. ‘The dark and solemn grove of yews is 
relieved by the bright and soft hill; a gentle calm- 
ness is spread over the scene; the effect is broad and 
simple; but, from the truth and beauty of the co- 
“louring, the feeling, the sentiment of the treatment, 
and the force of the effect, it is one of the sweetest 
and finest pictures of the sweetest of water-colour 
painters. A pair of sea-pieces of his (64 and 74) 
are wonderful for the representation of the stir and 
mighty ferment of the elements. Hunt has some of 
his extraordinary and humorous fac-similes (79), 
an aspiring young artist, who has been drawing the 
figure of a man on his slate, when hé should have 
been’ studying figures far different, and (86) the 
same boy, more exemplarily engaged in his proper 
work, are delightful for the truth, the fun and gusto, 
of the subject, merry and jolly, and of the unsur- 
passable artist. ‘A Sailor Boy’ (11), is a serious 
portrait, and full of very nice feeling, and skilful 
execution. ‘ Apple-blossoms’ (307) and ‘ Grapes’ 
(321), by the same, are very beautiful. There is a 
boy with a shrimp-net too;—by the by, is this 
arithmetical, laughing philosopher, our old friend, the 
vanquisher of that fair, and stout-walled pie, of last 
year, with a twelvemonth’s growth added to his 
stature? we fancied we reeognized his” face 
* Morning—Reaping — Plain of Stirling’ (43), and 
* Evening, — Harvest-home, — Plain of Stirling’ 
(105); the landscapes by Barrett, the figures by 
Tayler, are charming. ‘The rich and glowing sun, 
the peaceful and cheerful scene of the landscape 
painter, are well seconded by the brightly colouned 
and spiritedj figures of Tayler. A ‘host of sunny 
pictures from Barrett's pencil enrich the walls. 
Excepting that we must, as usual, enter our protest 
against repeated and unsuccessful attempts to paint 
the naked and unendurable sun in the middle of a 
picture, they struck us as very clever and beautiful. 
Taylér’s ‘Crossing the Mountain Brook’ (247), 
and ¢ Girl and Highland Stot—Scotch Rebellion’ 
(268), are his best ;—the former is very fresh and 
lusty, and freely drawn ; the latter all life and frolic ; 
both, like most of this artist’s figure-pieces, are 
pleasantly coloured ; though he is apt occasionally 
to fall into mannerisms. 
. To be continued next week. 
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TRANSLATION OF MR WEBRE'S 
' BPIGRAM, ‘DH CRISPO.’ 
Tuat Harry's sire was ill, the news had come, 
(A rich old grocer, worth at least a plum ;) 
And death seemed likely, when the news was sent; 
* Poor Harry grew most anxious for the event. 
When long he'd waited, and no letter eame, 
“ Why writes not Father,” sad he ’gan inquire, 
~ Unless by Death prevented, he’s to blame, 
mets I ne'er be forced to blame a sire.” 
5 Ox or mz Jenxixses, 
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REMARKS ON THE ‘ td 
MODH OF HARNESSING HORSES ON 
THE CONTINENT. ; 


(By the Author of ‘ Bubbles from the Brunnens of 
Nassau.’) 
Maxyy years have now elapsed since I first observed 
that, somehow or other, horses on the continent man- 
age to pull a heavy carriage up a: steep hill, or along 
a dead level, with greater ease to themselves than our 
English horses. Let any unprejudiced person atten- 
tively observe with how little apparent fatigue three 
small ill-conditioned animals will draw, not only his 
“own carriage, but very often that overgrown vehicle, 
‘the French diligence, or the German eil-wagen, and 
‘I think he must admit, that somewhere or other, 
" there exists a mystery. But the.whole equipment is 
so unsightly, the rope-harness so rude, the horses 
‘without blinkers look so wild, that far from paying 
any compliment to the turn-out, one is apt to con- 
demn the whole thing, and, not caring a straw 
whether such horses be fatigued or not, to remark 
that in England they would have travelled at twice 
the rate with one tenth of the noise. But neither 
the rate nor the noise is the question I wish to con- 
sider. The thing I want, if possible to account for, 
“is, how such small weak horses do manage to draw 
‘one’s carriage up hill, with so much unaccountable 
ease to themselves. 

Now in English, French, and German harness, 
there exist, as it were, three degrees of comparison 
in the manner in which the head of the horse is 
treated; for, in England, it is elevated by the bear- 

“ing rein; in France, it is left as nature placed it 
(there being, in common French harness, no bearing 
rein), while, in Germany, the head is tied down to 
the lower extremity of the collar, or else the collar is 
so made, that the animal is by it deprived of the 
power of raising its head. Now, passing for a mo- 
ment the French method, which is the state of 
nature, let»us consider which is best, to bear a horse’s 
head up, as in England, or to pull it downwards, as 
in Germany. In my humble opinion, both are 
wrong; yet there is some science in the German 

_ error, while ours goes directly against all mechanical 
calculation. 

In a state of nature, the wild horse has two gaits, 
or attitudes. If man or beast come suddenly on 
him, up-goes his head, and as he first stalks and then 
trots gently away, with ears erect, snuffing the 
air, the feelings of doubt, astonishment, and 
hesitation seem to rein him, like a_ troop- 

horse, on his haunches; but attempt to pur- 
sue him, and how completely does he alter his 
attitude! Down goes his head, and from his ears 
to the tip of his tail, there is in his vertebre an un- 
dulating action which seems to" propel him along; 
and the privation of which would manifestly dimi- 
nish his speed. Now, in harness the horse has 
naturally the same two gaits or attitudes, and it is 
quite true that he can start away with a carriage, 

- either in the one or the other, but the physical powers 

which he calls into action are essentially different, 
for in the one attitude he works by his muscles, in 
the other by his weight. dn France, and particularly’ 
in Germany, horses do draw by the weight, and ‘tis 
to encourage them to raise their backs, and lean 
downwards with. their heads, that the Germans, with 
a degree of rude science, tie down the horse's nose to . 
the bottom of his collar; and that the postilion,” at 
starting, speaking gently to him, allows him to get 
himself into aproper attitude for his draught. The 
horse, ‘thus treated, leans against the resistance he 
meets with, and the balance of draught against 
weight being in his favour, the carriage follows him 
without much more strain or effort on his part, than_ 
if he were idly leaning his chest against his manger. 

It is teue the flesh of his shoulder may become sore, 
from severe pressure, but his sinews and muscles are 
comparatively at rest. Now, anyone who observes 
apair of English post-horses dragging a heavy 
weight up a hill, will see at once that the poor 

‘creatures are working by their muscles, and that ’tis 
by ‘main strength the. resistance is overcome: but 
how can it be ot! erwise? for their heads are consider= 


ably higher.than_ nature intended them to..be, even 
whem walking, unincumbered, and at liberty. The 
balance of their bodies is, therefore, absolutely 
turned against, instead of leaning in favour of their 
draught, and thus cruelly deprived of the mecha- 
nical, advantage of weight which everywhere else in 


the universe is appreciated, the noble spirit of our — 


high-fed' horses induces them to strain and drag the 
carriage forward by ‘their muscles; and, if the 
reader'will but pass his hands down the back sinews of 
any of our stage-coach or post-chaise horses, he will 
soon feel (though not so keenly as they do) what is 
the fatal consequence. It is true that in ascending 
a very steep hill, an English postilion will occasion- 
ally unhook the bearing reins of ‘his horses, but the 
poor jaded creatures, accustomed for years to 
work ina false attitude, cannot in one mo- 
ment get themselves into the scientific posi- 
tion which the. German horses are habitually 
encouraged to adopt; besides this, we are so sharp 
with our horses—we keep them so constantly on the 
qui vive, Or, as we term it, in hand,—that we are 
always driving them from the use of their weight to 
the application of their sinews. That the figure 
and attitude of a horse working by his sinews are 
infinitely prouder than when he is working by his 


- weight, I most readily admit, and, therefore, for car- 


riages of luxury, where the weight bears little pro- 
portion to the powers of the two noble animals, I 
acknowledge that the sinews are more than sufficient 
for the slight labour required; but to bear up the 
head of a poor horse at plough, or at any slow heavy 
work, is, I humbly conceive, a barbarous error, which 
ought not to be persisted in; for laughing, as we all 
‘do, at the German and French harness, sneering, as 
we do, at their ropes, and wondering out loud, as we 
always do, why they do not copy us, it is rather mor- 
tifying to find out, that, in spite-of our fine harness, 
for slow heavy draught, it is better to tie a horse’s 
nose downwards, like the German, than upwards, like 
the English, and that the French way of leaving 
them at liberty is better than either. 


—_ 
TABLE TALE. 


REMOVAL OF STAINS FROM BOOKS. 
Nearly all the ucids remove spots of ink from 
paper, but it is important to use such as attack its 


‘texture the least. Spirits of salts, ‘diluted into five 


times or six times the quantity of water, may be ap- 
plied with success upon the spot, and after a minute 
or two washing it off with clear water. A solution 
of ovalic acid, citric acid, or tartaric acid is attended 
with the least risk, and may be applied upon the 
paper and plates without fear of damage. These acids 
taking out writing-ink, and not touching the print- 
ing, can be used for restoring books where the mar- 
gins have been written upon, without attacking the 
text —When the paper is disfigured with stains of 
iron, it may be perfectly restored by applying a solu- 
tion of sulphuret of potash, and afterwards one of ox- 


alice acid. The sulphuret extracts from the iron part 


of its oxygen, and renders it-soluble in diluted acids. 
The most simple, but at the same time very effectual 
method of raising spots of grease, wax, oil, or any 
other fat substance, is by washing the part with ether, 
and placing it between white blotting paper. Then 
with a hot iron press above the part stained, and the 
defect will be speedily removed. In many cases, 
where the stains are not bad, rectified spirits of wine 
-will be found to answer the purpose.—[ From ¢ Biblio- 
pegia, or the Art of Book-binding,’ by J. A. Ar- 


nett (R. Groombridge) ; a very complete little work, | 


worth the attention of the lover of books, as well as 
the bookbinder.] ¢ 


— 


CURIOUS RECORD IN THE CHURCH BOOKS AT 
BARKSTON, LEICESTERSHIRE. 


«1689, Ellen, the daughter of Bryan and Ellen 
Dun, was baptized April 23.” 
“Lord pardon me if I am guilty of any error, in 
vegistering Ellen Dun’s name.” 1 
_ This singular appeal was written by Mr Huddle- 
stone, the vicar, who perhaps had neglected to make 
the entry for a long time after the baptism, and not 


-untiL his: memory failed him as to the precise time; 
he had. registered Ellen Dun in the year 1689, and 
finding it'wrong,, had copied it out, and put it in 
1690.— History of Parish Registers. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—— 


-We must devote an “article” to the Shakspeare din- 
ner at Stratford. It cannot be dispatched in a 
“ paragraph.” : 

The book of musical criticism’ mentioned by our 
friend R. A. (from whom we were glad to hear) has 
mot yet reached »s. out 

_ We are sorry’ we cannot inform 5 where a copy of 
‘the version of Redi is to be found; though perhaps 
we ought to be glad;:for owing to the translator's 
absence in another country at the time, it was one of 
the most incorrectly printed books that ever issued 
from the press. The house that published it, is no 
longer in business. The story our Correspondent 
speaks of, is in'the * Decameron.’ ye 

Miss S., with whom we sincerely condole, is in- 
formed that-it is our full intention to publish the 
paper referred to, written by her late lamented sister, 
when the season comes round. We shall have double 
pleasure in doing so, since we learn that such was 
her particular wish. ' ¢ 


M. S. R. is not so good this time. \ She rightly 
reverences the olden style; but she must not let its 
antiquity stand her instead of her own living feelings. 

We doubt not there is some mistake in the line 
mentioned by W. S. and others; and we will look 
at the manuscript, which at present does not happen 
to be by us, and correct it. Next Wednesday, if 
W. S. will be good enough to send for it to the Pub- 
lisher’s, we shall be ready with our answer respecting 


‘his manuscript. 


“ Hints for Table Talk, No. IX.” in our next. © 


Next week, more answer to “ Hans’, Sachs* of 
Dover,” whose letter unfortunately reached’ us a day 
too late for the answer which he wished. 


We are gratified at being reminded by Incocyrra 
of the passage in the ‘ Bubbles,’ for we had marked 
it for extracting, at the time of our first perusal of 
the book. But what of “Auld Lang Syne?” They _ 
are magical words, and we should be glad to hear 
more about them. : 


A Constant Supscriser is informed, that the 
first part of the ‘ Autobiography of Heinrich Stilling ’ 
has been translated into English, and published by 
Hamilton and Adams. 


' ©On"the Faded Beauty of a Beloved One’ isa 


. beautiful title; and happy is J. C. to feel it to be 


such, and to-write as’ he docs upon it, Buta thou- 
sand productions of a like merit would start up to 
complain of us for non-insertion, if we gave them 
insertion. 

The books mentioned by J. F. can be obtained at 
any large Circulating Library. There is a « History 
of the Female Sex,’ by Alexander ; ‘anbther trans- 
lated from the German of Meiners ;. and’ Miss Hays 
has written an interesting ‘ Female Biography,’ in 


_ Six volumes. See also the eloquent writings of Mrs 


Jameson, lately published. 


We should be glad to insert theremarks of A; but 
the subject, we fear, would excite controversy. | 


Also the lines intitled * Goethe and Scott,’ but for 
the the last line. Why put such a “fear” in the 
heads of those who never felt it? a 


Part, if not all, of the remarks on. the ‘Thames » 
shall be inserted. We recommend the author te 
to dash a little more boldly at his subject, and not 
care how “ familiar” the: points are, providéa they 
are not familirr to the reading public. |. * 
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d . BEGGARS’ LODGING-HOUSBS. 
al } SIR THOMAS DYOT, &c. 
hal We make no apology-to our Readers for whisking 
. them, like the Devil on Two Sticks, from the fairest 
‘ to the squalidest scenes,—from spring-flowers and the 
it ) beauties of woman-kind, to miserable allies and the 
the wretchedest of their sex. ‘ The blue sky bends over 
bid wall.” The object of the Lonnox Journat is to encou- 
be rage a boundless consideration,—to find out whatever 
i is lovely in things loveable, and to suggest a charit- 
able and ameliorating thoughtfulness in behalf of 


things that appear hateful. Its Readers are not 
the péople to quarrel with their fellow.creatures, 
because they have been less educated or fortunate 
than themselves. 
A small book, called ‘The Dens of London Ex- 
‘posed,’ has just appeared, written by a shrewd but 
uneducated man, and certainly not fulfilling the ex- 
»pectations raised by its title; for instead of showing 
us a variety of these dens, it confines itself to the 
description of a single one, a lodging-house for beg- 
gars in St Giles's. This, however, is well done, and 
in the present times is to be considered a novelty ; 
for our living writers (with rare and qualified excep- 
tions) do not deal with these regions, as their prede- 
cessors did in the last century. Our moralists are 
all theorising, or else take care to confine themselves 
*%o such “ respectable walks’’ of description, as shall in 
nowise put their shoe-leather in danger from the con- 
tact of a little common earth, and render them objects 
of stare and astonishment to drawing-rooms that 
are “‘well to do;’ and our novelists are so pro- 
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think their gentility so fragile, that unlike those 
~ strange men of birth, Fielding and Smollett, they 
** can’t come for to go for to think” of the very ex- 
Gstence of any street or house except in Belgrave or 
Grosvenor squares,—always excepting the admirable 
“Paul Clifford’ of Mr Bulwer, and occasional evi- 
dences of a like universality in. the writings of Mr 
James, who is a gentleman in the right sense of the 
word, and in spite of a somewhat intolerant breeding 
in certain respects, has address enough (for that is 
half the secret) to sympathize with some of the 
_ nicest perplexities of the social condition, ‘the most 
delicate not excepted.” 

The author of the book before us professes (and we 
doubt not, with truth,) to draw his description of the 
Beggars’ House from life. Indeed there are strong 

evidences, in his style, of his being acquainted with 
_ what he describes,—somewhat too strong, perhaps, for 
giving his book the circulation he hopes for among 
“delicate people; for it is one thing to show a know- 
: ledge of a subject, and another to seem to take a su- 
“perfluous pleasure in the knowledge ; and he might 
| Soave told us a great deal more, with less apparent re- 
dish. © However, to be over-scrupulous, whether in 
writer or reader, would show an extreme of a worse 
“kind ; and accordingly with the occasional omission 
of a few sentences, we proceed to gfve one or two of 
‘his most striking extracts. The first is a sketch of 
- this kind of establishment in general, and of the kind 
of board as well as lodging to be met with in it :— 


= * See the beautial clove of his latest and best novel (eat 
g all good) ‘The aera where he ventures, and 
to make a lady the first to declare 


digiously “ genteel,” and at the same time appear to . 


: 

; 

|| “The Common Lodging House, as the reader no 
we 
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doubt understands, is a house of accommodation for 
all classes—no matter what may be their appearance 
or character—only provided that they can. procure, 
when required, the necessary quantity of coins, . In 
every considerable village in the kingdom there isa 
lodging-place called the ‘ Beggars’ House ;’ and in 
every town, more or less, according to its size or 
population. In London there are hundreds and 
thousands of houses of this description, from the 
poor tenant of a room or cellar, with its two or three 
shake-down beds upon the floor, to the more sub- 
stantial landlord with his ten and twenty houses, and 
two or three hundred beds. Among these the house- 
less wanderer may find shelter, froma penny to three- 
halfpence, two-pence, threepence, fourpence, and six- 
pence a night, on beds of iron, wood, and straw, or 
on that more lofty couch a hammock; and some 
(that is, the penny-a-night lodger) have often no 
softer resting-place than the hard floor. This com-_ 
mon lodging-house business is a thriving trade ; only 
small capital is required ; for an old house will do, 
no matter how the rain beats in, or the wind whistles 
through, in a back street or filthy lane, for the more 
wretched the neighbourhood, the better; old bed- 
steads and beds, clothes of the coarsest description, 
with a few forms, and a table or so, for the kitchen, 
are all that is necessary for the concern. ‘The front 
room, or what is usually termed the parlour, is gen- 
erally fitted up into a shop, or, when this is not the 
case, there is always some accommodating neigh- 
bour, who has the following articles for sale :—viz. 
bacon; butter, cheese, bread, tea, coffee, sugar; 
tobacco, potatoes, red and salt herrings, smuggled 
liquors, and table-beer. Some add the savoury pro- 
fession of the cook to that of the huckster, and dish 
up a little roast and boiled beef, mutton, pork, vege- 
tables, &c. |The whole of these, the reader may be 
assured, are of very moderate quality; they are 
retailed to the lodgers at vefy profitable prices, and 
in the smallest quantities, such as a halfpenny worth 
of butter, bacon, cheese, tea, coffee, sugar, tobacco, 
&c.; and, for the trifling sum of one penny, the 
poor epicure may gratify his palate with a taste of 
beef, mutton, and so on. Very little credit is given 
in these creditable places, and that only to those who 
are well known; they who have not that advantage, 
often are compelled to take the handkerchief off their 
necks, the coat, and even the very shirts off their 
backs, to give to the cautious housekeeper, before 
they can procure a night’s lodging, or a morsel of 


food.” 


So much for the Beggars’ House in general. Now 
follows a particular description of one, No. 13 
street, St Giles’s. He does not mention the name of 
the street, perhaps Dyot, or as it is now called, (in 
defiance, we believe, of a legal proviso to the con- 
trary,) George street: for it is understood that -Sir 
‘Thomas Dyot, an admirable good fellow in the reign 
of the Stuarts, left his property in this street, for 
ever, expressly for the use and resort of the houseless 
poor, who “had not where to lay their heads,” and 
upon the condition of its retaining his name; and 


. how the parish authorities came to have a right to 


alter the name, we know not, and ‘should like to know. 

It is a singular instance, we grant, of the effect of 
cireumstance in human affairs, that a name so excel- 
lent, and worthy to be had in honouring remem- 
brance, should become of infamous sound in connex- 
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ion with this street; and perhaps the authorities 
might vindicate themselves on that score, and ask 
whether Sir Thomas could have calculated upon such 
a vicissitude? But we say he could, and very 
likely did; for he knew of what sort of people 
the houseless wefe likely to be composed, ‘and 
he was prepared, like a thorough-hearted friend, 
to take all chances with them, and trust. to 
more reflecting times to do justice to him and 
them. Or if he did not think of all this, his in- 
stinct did; or did not care for anything but playing 
the kind and manly part, and letting a wise Provi- 
dence do the rest. He was a right hearty good fel- 
low, whoever he was, for we know nothing else of 
him,—a little wild, perhaps, in his youth, otherwise 
he might not have become acquainted with the wants 
of such people ; but ever, be sure, honest to the back- 
bone, and a right gentleman,—fit companion for the 
Dorsets and Drydens in their old age, not for the 
Charles the Seconds. Here's a libation to him in 
this dip of ink,—in. default of a bumper of Bur- 
gundy. 

But to our extract :— 

“As this is the first attempt,” says our author, 
“ that has been made to describe a Cadging House, 
we perhaps may be excused in being somewhat par- 
ticular. The outside of this dwelling was more 
cleanly and decent than we had been led to expect. 
The window of the low front room, which was large 
and rather bowed, but still retained the remains of its 
former shop-like appearance, was modestly screened 
in the inside by a green curtain; and the step of 
the door was nicely scoured and sanded. 

“On entering, we were struck with the establish- 
ment-like appearance of the room. Rows of com- 
mon tin tea-pots were ranged along the dresser. As 
for the shelves, they literally lined the walls, well 
filled with plates, dishes, and tea-ware. The land- 
lady came forward to meet us, a tall, genteel woman, 
with the manners of one apparently used to better 
society. After putting down our groat, and giving 
into her hand a certain garment wrapped in a hand- 
kerchief, in case of accidents, we were told that the 
men’s kitchen was in the next house, the first door 
on the right hand side, in the entry. By this, we 
found that the threshold on which we then stood, was 
no less than the high quarters set apart for the bar- 
rack-master himself. Accordingly, we sallied out for 
No. 12; but, before going in, we took the liberty 
to make a survey of this ‘ Vagabond’s Home;’ and, 
in troth, it did well deserve that name. 


“ The low front room or parlour, whose fate it was 
now to be the Cadger’s Kitchen, had certainly the 
_same shop-like appearance as that of No. 13— 
but there the likeness ended. The door which led 
into the street, instead of having the clean, welcome, 
and open look of its neighbour, was fast nailed up. 
* * © The door-light—the window above the 
door—had been taken out, or, what is more likely, 
knocked out, and its place supplied with a wooden 
shutter, which was raised up during the day, to let 
in the light and air; and, as for the window itself, 
with the exception of a few panes of glass in the 
centre, here and there patched with brown “paper, it 
was almost wholly made up with squares of wood— 
giving ocular proof that glass was of a very brittle 

nature in St Giles’s. 
“ After satisfying ourselves thus far, we proceeded 
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to explore the interior. A narrow passage ran be- 
tween .the houses, and led into @ tolerably large 
court, wie with those two, contained the “number 
of houses already stated. At the foot of this ‘entry 
stood two or three husseys. * * * Farther up the 
yard were some half-dozen fellows, in parti-coloured 
dresses (and not over particular about shoes and 
stockings), vats their cutties and gambling at 
pitch-penny. 

«“ Wenext proceeded to the kitchen—and a den-like 
retreat it was—dark and gloomy; from ‘the partial 
light let in by the few remnants of glass, it seemed 
well calculated to harbour felon thoughts. The 
room itself seemed moderate enough in size—a good 
fire, and an excellent grate, containing a copper of 
boiling water, always kept full by a pipe conveyed 
to it from a cask ‘raised on one side of the fire-place, 
was all that we could see that approached to any- 
thing like luxury or comfort. Beneath this cask 
lay a heap of coke and coal, and a coal-heaver’s sho- 
vel leaned against the wall, at the service of anyone 
who loved a cheerful hearth. The floor and walls 
did not differ much in colour, the former being of a 
dusky’ hue, that knewJno other purifier save the 
birchen broom ; and the latter, a dirty red—a daub 
long since and clumsily made. A cuckoo-clock 
ticked on one ‘side of an old cupboard, and before 
the window was spread a large deal table, at which 
sat ‘the landlord playing at cards with a couple 
of ruffian-like fellows. A small table (whose old- 
fashioned, crooked, mahogany legs, showed that it 
had once been in a more honoured place; but the 
rough deal covering with which it had been repaired, 
denoted that it was now only fit for a cadger’s plate) 
stood at the other end of the room behind the door. 
A man, in a decent but faded suit of clothes, sat on 
one side—his arms were stretched over the table, 
and his head half buried within them—he was, ap- 
parently, asleep. The white apron that was wrap- 
ped round his waist, clearly proclaimed to what 
class he belonged—the ‘ Begging Tradesmen.’ A 
few things tied in a blue handkerchief rested on one 
sidé of his head ; and a parcel of ballads, his whole 
stock-in-trade, lay on the other, Before the fire, 
warming his back, stood a short, thick-set man, 


humming the air of a vulgar ditty ; his hands were ~ 


thrust into the pockets of a velvet shooting-jacket, 
ornamented with large ivory buttons, such as are 
commonly _ worn by cabmen and other tap-room 
Dlackguards. His countenance was by far too dark 
and sinister-looking to be honest, and, as he occa- 
sionally favoured us with a few oblique and profes- 
sional glances from beneath a white castor, half-pul- 
led over his brow, it, instinctively as it were, 
reminded us of—‘ my lord, the prisoner at the bar.’ 
“Ona form against the wall sat a tall and aged 
man, with a beard like a hermit, all fluttering in 
rags—the very emblem of wretchedness. He was 
relieving his uneasiness by giving his back, every 
now and then, a comfortable rub against the wall. 
A little on one side of this forlorn being, at the head 
of the table where the landlord sat, was a character 
that could hardly escape the notice of the most ob- 
tuse observer, a stout, active young man in the very 
perfect costume of a cadger. The upper part of his 
person was decorated with a piece of a garment that 
had once been a coat, and of which there yet re- 
mained a sleeve and a half; the rest was suspended 
over his shoulders in shreds. A few tatters were ar- 
ranged around his nether parts, but could scarcely be 
said to cover his nakedness; and as for shoes, stock- 
ings, and shirt, they doubtless had been neglected, 
as being of ‘no professional use. A kind of a hat 
(which, from a piece of the flap still remaining, 
showed that it had once possessed a brim) orna- 
mented as villanous a looking head as ever sat upon 
a pair of shoulders—carrotty hair, that had as much 
pliancy as a stubble field—a low receding forehead— 
light grey eyes, rolling about with as much roguery 
in them as if each contained a thief—a broad, snubby 
nose—a projecting chin, With a beard of at least a 
month’s growth—the whole forming no bad re- 
semblance to a rough, red, wiry-haired, vicious ter- 
vier-dog, whose face had been half bitten off by hard 
fighting. He was the very type of a hedge ruffian, 


and a most proper person to meet any one * by moon- 
light alone.” 


+ He look’ as if his blood 
Had crept thro’ scoundrels ever since the flood.’ 


« The very sight of this model of his tribe brought 
vagrancy with all her train before our eyes, mug- 
gers’ carts, tinkers’ wives, bull-dogs, donkies, creels, 
kail-pots and all the trumpery of a gipsy’s camp. 
This elegant individual, we found afterwards, an- 


swered to the very proper appellation of ‘ Cadger. 


Jack.’ He was leaning over the table, resting his 
arms on a bundle of matches, and grumbling heavily 
about the times. ‘ Cadging,’ he said, ‘was gone 
to the devil! He had been out ever since the morn- 
ing, and had not yet broke his fast; but, if he lived 
till Monday, he would go to the lord mayor.’ Here 
he used some emphatic language, and swore he 
would not stir until he got relief. 

“You will get three months at the tread-mill ob- 
served a woman sitting opposite (the only one in the 
room, and a happy compound between the slut and 
the sot. ) 

“ He d—d the tread-mill, declared he had played at 
up and down before now—and would go—they were 
compelled to give him something—the law did not 
suffer any man to starve, and so on, 

“He was rattling on in this way, without any one 
paying the Jeast attention to what he said, when a lad 
about fourteen, decently dressed, came in, carrying a 
box. He placed himself beside the window, and 
began to display the contents of his trunk, offering 
for sale several respectable articles of clothing for 
mere trifles. 

“« Go home, boy (said a man who had just come 

in, with his arms loaded with good things). What 
brought you here? do you want to be ruined? you 
have run away, you young rascal, and stole them 
things.’ 
§\“ The younker, who was the very image of 2 spoiled 
child and natural vagabond, replied with all the pert- 
ness and insolence of one that had been over-indulged, 
‘that the things were his—he had paid for his 
lodgings, and nobody had anything to do with 
him.’ 

*“ When did he come here?’ inquired the man 
(the landlord by this time had gone out). 

“© On Thursday,’ he was answered. 

* «Tt is a shame,’ he said, ‘to take in so young a 
boy ; he should have had a stick laid across his back, 
and sent home again.’ 

“In defence of the landlord, it was argued, that if 
he did not take him in, others would; and that his 
things ‘were safe here, which might not be the case 
elsewhere. This was admitted by our moralizer to 
be very true. 

« ¢ Howsomever,’ observed he, ‘all I know is this 
—that if the young dog is not already a thief, I 
know that he has come to the right place to become 
one.” 

« ¢ Ay, that he has,’ drawled out a half naked 
lusty young fellow, raising himself slowly up from 
the form where he had been stretched his full length, 
lying upon his face, the sluggard’s favourite position. 
Hogarth, or Joe Lisle, or any other character hunter, 
might have taken this youth for the very Son of Idle- 
ness. There might alternately be traced in his heavy 
features sluggard, loon, fool, and rascal. ‘Ay, that's 
very true,’ he observed, ‘it was coming to St Giles’s 
that was the ruin of me. * * * I robbed my 
father, but I got clear of that; then L robbed my 
mother, I got turned away for that ; my sisters took 
me in, I robbed them, and was foreed to cut; at last, 
my ‘aunt pitied and took »care of me, I robbed her 
too. But I got three months for that, and—’ 

« ¢ Hold your tongue, you ass, exclaimed half-a- 
dozen voices, ‘ the booby’s mad, and should be sent to 
St Luke’s.’” 

This rebuke, coming from such persons in such a 
place, is affecting,—and not the less, but the more so, 
from its language. The stupid impudence of the boy 
(who, even after the rebuke, proceeded to pique him- 
self on his shamelessness!) awoke perhaps in these 
half-a-dozen people, half-a-dozen despairs. They 
may have begun in the same manner, and knew the 


madness of the feelings to which he would arrive,— 

perhaps. thought themselves really mad,—a frightful 
‘suspicion Which must often break in upon the 
wretchedness of crime, and which may sometimes 
afford the only consolation (what a consolation !) to 
the terrified-and astonished hearts of friends.and re- 
lations. How they must sometimes wish that a su- 
perhuman voice would condescend to burst out of 
the air, and, arresting the hand of the youthful and 
apparently incorrigible thief, exclaim “ Stop row !— 
Stop now,—and begin from this moment to be a 
reasonable and respectable being.” We know of no- 
thing more affecting than the cases one sees in the 
police reports, of parents sometimes obliged to bring 
their own children before the magistrate, for fear of 


worse events by and by,—they, all knowledge and 


horror of the misery of the thing,—the boy or girl, 

all ignorance or unfeelingness ;—they, all tears and 

sore terror,—the child, dry-eyed and smooth-faced, 

perhaps casting about a light eye for a sensation, or 

putting on a dogged face of denial, and resenting the 
love that would save it. Where that last feeling does 
not exist, there is hope; though the hope is then too 

apt'to be deferred and drowned in the partly real, partly 
hypocritical tears which the same child can muster 
up, out of pity for itself, and its claim on the pity of 
others,—and the pleasure that it takes in them ac- 
cordingly ;—such tears, in fact, being little more than 
another luxury of selfishness, arising out of that fatal 
tendency to live in the existing moment, and not an 
atom beyond it, which is the main secret of these 
phenomena, whether the proximate cause be want of 
education, or bad example, or a temperament that 
sets all cause and speculation, and good example it~, 

self, at defiance. 

~. We must have another paper on this subject. 
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CRITICISM ON FEMALH BEAUTY. — 
No. IV. 


Hanp axon Anm.—A beautiful arm is of a round 
and flowing outline, and gently tapering; the hand 
long, delicate, and well turned, with taper fingers, 
and a certain buoyancy and turn upwards in their 
very curvature and repose. I fear this is not well 
expressed. I mean, that when the hand is at rest, 
and displayed, the wrist a little bent, and the other 
part of it, with the fingers, stretching and dipping 
forwards with the various undulations of the joints, 
it ought, however plump and in good condition, to 
retain a look of promptitude and lightness. The 


spirit of the guitar ought to be in it; of the harp 
and the piano-forte, of the performance of all elegant 
works, even to the dairy of Eve, who “tempered — 


dulcet creams,”—See a picture in Spencer, not to be 
surpassed, as usual, by any Italian pencil; _ ‘ 


“In her left hand a‘cup of gold she held, 
And with her right the riper fruit did reach, 
| Whose sappy liquor, that with fulness swell’d * = 
“ ‘Into her cup she scruz’d with dainty breach 
OF her fine fingers, without foul impeach, ; 
‘ “That so fair wine-press made the wine more: 
sweet.” Book ii, canto 12. - , 


It is sometimes thought that hands and arms cannot 
be too white. A genuine white is very beautiful, 


ee 


‘ and is requisite to give them perfection; but shape 
and spirit are the first things in all beauty. Com- 


plexion follows. A hand and arm may be beautiful, 
without being excessively fair: they may also be very 


fair_and not at all beautiful. Above all, a sickly 
white is not to be admired, whatever may be thought — 


of it by the sallow Italian, who praises a white hand 
for being morbidi. I believe, however, he means 
nothing more than a contradiction to his yellow. 
He would have his mistress’s complexion unspoilt by 
-oil and! macaroni at any rate. These excessive terms, 
as I have before noticed, are not to be taken to the 
letter. A sick hand has its own merits, if it be an 
honest one ; avd may excite a feeling beyond beauty. 
But sickliness is not beauty. In the whitest skin 


, 


there ought to be a look of health.* The nails of 


* « Candidis tamen 
datur.’” 


aliquid suffun - 
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thers. The poet might have addressed a beauty though little, ought to be able to support all the rest. 


the fingers ought to be tinged with a healthy red. 
When the Greeks spoke of the rosy-fingered Morn, 
it was not a mere metaphor, alluding to the ruddi- 
ness of the time of day. They referred also to the 
human image: the metaphor was founded in Na- 
ture, whether the goddess's office or person was to 
be considered. My friend George Bustle used to 
lament, that, in consequence of the advancement of 
knowledge and politeness, there was no longer any 
distinguishing mark of gentility but a white hand. 
Poor George! He had better have thought other- 
wise. He attempted one day to show off among 
us, by letting the blood be drawn. out of his finger’s 
ends; which acting upon an ill constitution, was the 
death of him. People who have nothing but a 


white hand to show for their breeding, are in a bad. 


way. I would as soon trust the long nails of a Chi- 
nese dandy, who thinks it vulgar to be without 
talons. He supposes that nobody can be polite, 
whose hands retain a look of utility, Unreflecting 
Hi-Fong! not to know, that beauty, grace, and 
utlity are fellow-workers. A sculptor might as well 
shut up his tools. 


“The instrument of instruments, the hand,” 


is not a thing to be stuck in a ’scutcheon, like.a baro- 
net's device. The most delicate need not be afraid 
of turning it to account, even on the score of de« 
licacy. If it is worth anything at all, it is worth 
preserving ; and a reasonable exercise of the various 
joints, muscles, and other useful pieces of machinery 
which Nature, whatever some may think, has really 
bestowed on that graceful member, serves to keep it 
in health and perfectness. Look at the delicate 
withered claw of some foolish old lady, West 
Indian for instance, who has never been suffered to 
lift a comb to her head, or carry a bundle of musie 


» across a threshold; and compare it with many ac- 


complished hands, that have been used to fifty good 
offices, and that remain soft and young-looking to 
the last. Wherever a genuine and lasting beauty is 
desired, the blood must be circulated. 

Ficurr, Carriace, &c.—The beauty of the fe. 
male figure consists in being gently serpentine, 
Modesty and luxuriance, fulness and buoyancy, a 
rising, as if to meet; a falling, as if to retire ; spirit, 
softness, apprehensiveness, self-possession, a claim on 
Protection, a superiority to insult, a sparkling some- 
thing enshrined in gentle proportions and harmoni- 
ous movement, should all be found in that charming 
mixture of the spiritual and material. Mind and body 
are not to be separated, where real beauty exists, 
Should there be no great intellect, there will be a 
sort of intellectual instinct, a grace, an address, a 
naturally wise amiableness, Should intellect unite 
with these, there is nothing upon earth so powerful, 
except the spirit whom it shall call master. 

Beauty too often sacrifices to fashion... The spirit 
of fashion is not the beautiful, but the wilful; not 


the graceful but the fantastic; not the superior in“ 


the abstract, but the superior in the worst of all con- 
eretes, the vulgar. It is the vulgarity that can af. 
ford to shift and vary itself, opposed to the vulgarity 
that longs to do so, but cannot. The high point of 
taste and elegance is to be sought for, not in the 
most fashionable circles, but in the best-bred, and 
Such as can dispense with the eternal necessity of 
ever being the same thing. Beauty there, both 
moral and personal, will do all it can to resist the 
envy of those who would deface, in order to super-. 
cede it. The highest dressers, the highest painters, 
are not the loveliest women, but such as have lost 
+ their loveliness, or never had any. The others 
know the value of their natural appearance too well. 
It is these that inspire the mantua-maker or milliner 
with some good thought. The fantastics of fashion take 
it up, and spoilit. Sixty or seventy years ago it was 
the fashion for ladies to have long waists like a funnel. 
Who would suppose that this ori in a natural 
and even rustic taste? And yet the stomachers of 
that time were only caricatures of the bodice of a 


forced into this fashion, as he did his devoted heroine 
in those celebrated lines: ‘ 


“No longer shall the bodice, aptly laced, 
From thy full bosom to thy slender waist, 
That air and harmony of shape express, 
Fine by degrees, and beautifully less.” 
Prior’s Henry and Emma. 
No: it was ' 
“ Gaunt all at once, and hideously little.” * 


It was like a pottle of strawberries, with two oranges 
at the top of it. Now-a-days it is the fashion to 
look like an hour-glass, or a huge insect, or any- 
thing else cut in two, and bolstered out at head and 
feet. A fashion that gracefully shows the figure 
is one thing: a fashion that totally conceals it, may 
have its merits; but voluntarially to accept puffed 
shoulders in lieu of good ones, and a pinch in the 
ribs for a body like that of Venus de Medici, is 
what no woman of taste should put up with who 
can avoid it. They are taking her in. The level- 
ling rogues know what they are about, and are for 


_ Tendering their crook backs and unsatisfactory waists 


indistinguishable. If the levelling stopped here, it 
might be pardonable. Fair play is a jewel that 
one wishes to see everybody enriched by. But as 
fashion is naturally at variance with beauty, it is 
also at variance with health. The more a woman 
sacrifices of the one, the more she loses of the other. 
Thick legs are the least result of these little waists. 
Bad lungs, bad livers, bad complexions, deaths, me- 
lancholie, and worse than all, rickety and melan- 
eholy children, are too often the undeniable con- 
sequences of the tricks that fashion plays with the 
human body. By a perverse spirit of justice; the 
children are revenged on the parents; and help, 
when they grow up, to pervert those who have the 
advagtage of them. 

It is a truism to say that a waist should be neither 
pinched in nor shapeless, neither too sudden nor too 
shelving, &e., but a natural unsophisticated waist, 
properly bending when at rest, properly falling in 
when the person is in motion. But truisms are 
sometimes as necessary to repeat in writing, as to 
abide by in painting or sculpture. ‘The worst of it 
is, they are not always allowed to be spoken of. 
For instance, there is a truism called a hip. It is 
surely a very modestffand respectable joint, and of 
great use to the rising generation; a sculptor could 
no more.omit it in a perfect figure, than he could 
omit a leg or an arm: and yet by some very deli- 
cate train of reasoning, known only to be double-re- 
fined, ‘not merely the word, but the thing, was 
suppressed about twenty years back. The word 
vanished: the joint was put under the most painful 
restrictions: it seemed as if there was a Society 
for the Suppression of Hips. The fashion did not 
last, or there is no knowing what would have become 
of us. We should have been the most melancholy, 
hipped, unhipped generation, that ever walked with- 
out our proper dimensions. Moore's Almanac would 
Have contained new wonders for us. Finally, we 
should have gone out, wasted, faded, old maided-and- 
bachelored ourselves away, grown 


“ Fine by degrees and beautifully less,” 


till a Dutch jury (the only survivors) brought in the 
verdict of the polite world,—Died for want of care 
in the mother. At present a writer may speak of 
hips, and live. Nay, the fancies of the men seem to 
have been so wrought upon by the recollection of 
those threatening times, that they have amplified into 
hips themselves, and even grown pigeon-breasted. 
Such are the melancholy consequences of violating 
the laws of Nature. 

A true female figure, then, is falling and not too 
broad in the shoulders; moderate, yet inclining to 
falness rather than deficiency, in the bosom; gently 
tapering, and without violence of any sort, in the 
waist; naturally eurving again in thoce never-to-be- 
without-apology-alluded-to hips; and, finally, her 
buoyant lightness should be supported upon natural 
legs, not at all like a man’s; and upon feet, which, 


Ariosto has described a foot,— 
“Il breve, asciutto, e ritondetto piede.” * | 
« The short, and neat, and little rounded foot.” ~ 


The shortness, however, is not to be made by dint of 
shoes. It must be natural. It must also be not too 

short. It should be short and delicate, compared 

with that of the other sex ; but sufficient for all pur= 

poses of walking, and running, and dancing, and dis- 

pensing with tight shoes; otherwise it is neither 

handsome in itself, nor will give rise to graceful 

movements, It is better to have the sentiment of 
grace in a foot, than a forced or unnatural smallness. 

The Chinese have three ideas’ in tlicir heads :—tea, 
the necessity of keeping off ambassadors, and the 

beauty of small feet. The way in which they cari- 
cature this beauty, is a warning to all dull under- 

standings. We make our feet bad enough already 
by dint of squeezing. Nations with shoes have no 
proper feet, like those who wear sandals. But the 
Chinese out-pinch an Inquisitor. I have seen a 
model of a lady's foot of that country, in which the 
toes were fairly turned underneath. They looked as 

if they were almost jammed into and made part of 
the sole. Inthe British Museum, if I remember, 
there is a pair of shoes that belonged to such a foot 
as this, which are shown in company with another 
pair, the property of Queen Elizabeth. Her Majesty 
stood upon no ceremony in that matter, and must 
have stamped to some purpose. 

But what are beautiful feet, if they support not, 
and carry about with them, other graces? What are 
the most harmonious proportions, if the soul of music 
is not within? Graceful movement, an unaffected 
eleganee of demeanour, is to the figure what sense 
and sweetness are to the eyes. It is the soul looking 
out. It is what a poet has called the “thought of 
the body.” The ancients, as the moderns do still in 
the south, admired a stately carriage in a woman : 
though the taste seems to have been more general in 
Rome than Greece. It is to be observed, that neither’ 
in Greece nor Rome had the women at any time re- 
ceived that truly feminine polish, which renders their 
manners a direct though not an unsuitable contrast 
to those of the other sex. It was reserved for the 
Goths and their chivalry to reward them with this 
refinement; and their northern descendants lave 
best preserved it. The walk which the Latin poets 
attribute to their beauties, is still to be seen in all its 
stateliness at Rome. ‘Shall I be treated in this 
manner?” says Juno, complaining of her injured dig- 
nity,—“ I, who walk the queen of the gods, the sister 
and the wife of Jove?”*—Venus, meeting Zneas, 


allows herself to be recognized in departing :— 


—— “ Pedes vestis defluxit ad imos, __ 
Et vera incessu patuit Dea.” wan 


“Tn length of train descends her sweeping gown, ~ 
And by her graceful walk the queen of love is 


known.” — Dryden: * 


A stately verse ;—but known is not strong enough for 
patuit, and Virgil does not say “the queen of love,” 
but simply the goddess—the divinity. The walk in- 
cluded every kind of superiority. It is the step of 


“ Of Troy’s proud dames whose garments sweep the 
ground,” — Pope. ° 
The painting has more of Rubens than Raphael 
and I could not help thinking, when I was in. Italy; 
that the walk of the females had more spirit than 
feminine grace. They know nothing of the swim- 
ming voluptuousness. with. which our ladies at court 
used to float into the drawing-room with their hoops ; 
or the sweet and modest sway hither and thither, a 
little bending, with which a young gir) shall turn and, 
wind about a garden by herself, half serious, half 
playful. Their demeanour is sharper and more 
vehement. The grace is less reserved; There is, 
perhaps, less consciousness of the sex in it, butvit is- 
not the most. modest or touching on that account. 
The women in Italy sit and sprawl about the door- 
° % Rago, quie divemn indi dik suape? &e. 
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ways in the attitudes of men. Without being vira- 
goes, they swing their arms as they walk. There is 
infinite self-possession, but no subjection of it to a 
sentiment. The most graceful and modest have a 
certain want of retirement. Their movements do 
not play inwards, but outwards: do not wind and 
retreat upon themselves, but are developed as a mat- 
ter of course. If thought. of, they are equally suf- 
fered to go on, with an unaffected and crowning 
satisfaction, conquering and to conquer. This is 
evidently the walk that Dante admired :— 


“ Soave a guisa va di un bel pavone ; 
Diritta sopra se, come una grua.” 


« Sweetly she goes, like the bright peacock ; straight 
Above herself, like to the lady crane.” 


This is not the way we conceive Imogen or Desde- 
mona to have walked. The head is too stiffly held 
up; admiration is too much courted: there is a 
perking consciousness in it, as if the lady, like the 
peacock, could spread out her shawl the next minute, 
and stand for us to gaze at it. 


The carriage of Laura, Petrarch’s mistress, was 
_ gentle; but she was a Provengal, not an Italian. 
He counts it among the four principal charms which 
rendered him so enamoured. They were all identi- 
fied with a sentiment. There was her carriage or 
walk ; her sweet looks; her duleet words; and her 
kind, modest, and self-possessed demeanour. 


_ “E con l’andar, e col soave sguardo, ~ 
S'accordan le dolcissime parole, 
E Pl atto mansueto, umile, e tardo. 
Di tai quattro faville, e non gia sole, 
Nasce ’l gran foco di ch’ io vivo ed ardo : 
Che son fatto un augel notturno al sole.” 
Sonnet 131. 


« From these four sparks it was, nor those alone, 
Sprung the great fire, that makés me what I am, 
A bird nocturnal, warbling to the sun.” 


In this sonnet is the origin of a word of Milton's, 
not noticed by the commentators. 


“ With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence.—L’ Allegro. 


“ Da begli occhi un piacer si caldo piove.” 
’ So warm a pleasure rains from her sweet eyes.” 


And in another beautiful sonnet, where he describes 
her sparkling with more than her wonted lustre, he 
says, 
“ Non era l'andar suo cosa mortale, 
Ma d' angelica forma.”— Sonnet 68. | 


~ “Her going was no mortal thing; but shaped 
“Like to an angel's.” 
Now this is the difference between the walk of the 
ancient and modern heroine; of the beauty classical 
and Provencal, Italian and English. The one was 
like a goddess’s, stately and at the top of earth; the 
other is like an angel’s, humbler but nearer heaven. 
It is the same with the voice. The southern voice 
is loud and uncontrolled; the women startle you, 
bawling and gabbling in the summer air. | In the 
north, the female seems to bethink her of a thousand 
delicate restraints; her words issue forth with a sort 
' of cordial hesitation. They have a breath and ap- 
prehensiveness in them, as if she spoke with every 
part of her being. 


“ Her voice was ever soft, gentle, and low, 
An excellent thing in woman.”—Shakspeare. 


As the best things, however, are the worst when 
spoiled, it is not easy to describe how much better 
the unsophisticated bawling of the Italian is, than 
the affectation of a low and gentle voice in a body 
full of furious passions. The Italian nature is a 
good one, though run to excess. You can pare it 
down. A good system of education would as surely 
make it a fine thing morally, as good training ren- 
ders Italian singing the finest in the world. But a 
furious English woman affecting sweet utterance |— 
“ Let us take any man’s horses,” as Falstaff says. 

'. It is an old remark, that the most beautiful women 
are not always the most fascinating. It may be 


added, I fear, that they are seldom so, The reason 
is obvious. They are apt to rely too much on their 
beauty ; or to give themselves too many airs. Mere 
beauty ever was, and eyer will be, but a secondary 
thing, except with fools. And they admire it for as 
little time as anybody else; perhaps not so long. 
They have no fancies to adorn it with. If this 
secondary thing fall into disagreeable ways, it be- 
comes but a fifth or sixth-rate thing, or nothing at 
all, or worse than nothing. We resent the unnatu- 
ral mixture. We shrink from it, as we should from 
a serpent with a beauty’s head. The most fascinat- 
ing women, generally speaking, are those that pos- 
sess the finest powers of entertainment. In a par- 
ticular and attaching sense, they are those that can 
partake our pleasures and our pains in the liveliest 
and most devoted manner. Beauty is little without 
this. With it, she is indeed triumphant, unless 
affection for a congenial object has forestalled her. 
In that case, fascination fixed carries the day hollow 
against fascination able to fix.. I speak only of hearts 
capable of being fixed as well as fascinated; nor are 
they so few, as it is the interest of too many to make 
out. A good heart, indeed, requires little to fix it, 
if the little be good, and devoted, and makes it the 
planet round which it turns. 

Ireckon myself a widower, though I was never 
wedded ; and yet with all my love fora departed 
object, a sympathising nature would inevitably have 
led me to love again, had not travelling and one or 
two other circumstances thrown me out of the way 
of that particular class of my countrywomen, among 
whom I found the one, and always hoped to meet 
with the other. When I do, she may, or may not, 
as it happens, be beautiful; but: the following 
charms, I undertake to’say, she will and must have ; 
and. as they are haveable by others, who are not in 
possession of beauty, I recommend them as an ad- 
mirable supply. They are far superior to the shal- 
lower perfections enumerated in this paper, and their 

only preservative where they exist. 

Imprimis, an eye whether blue, black, or grey, 
that has given me the kindest looks in the world, 
and is in the habit of looking kindly on others. 

Item, a mouth—I do not choose to say much 
about the mouth, but it must be able to say a good 
deal to me, and all sincerely. Its teeth, kept as clean 
as possible, must be an argument of cleanliness in 
general; and, finally, it must be very good-natured 
to servants, and to friends who come in unexpectedly 
to dinner. 

Item, a figure, which shall preserve itself, not by 
neglecting any of its duties, but by good taste and 
exercise, and the dislike of gross living. I would 
have her fond of all the pleasures under the sun, ex- 
cept those of tattling, and the table, and ostentation. 

Fourthly, a power to like a character in a book, 
though it is not an echo of her own. 


Fifthly, a great regard for the country. 
Item, a hip. 


— - 


ON RECEIVING A POT OF LILIES , 
OF THE VALLEY. 
April 3, 1835. 
Bravrirut present !—brought by lovely hands 
Whose native dower is grace and gentleness, 

_ And on whose foreheads fair the proud impress— 
The hereditary mark of Genius, stands,— - 
Beautiful cluster of white trembling bells 
Reposing amidst ample leaves of green, 

How many a tale your modest beauty tells 

Of gentle things, the pure and the serene. 

How exquisite a heap of natural beauty ! 

What charms of shape! what ecstacy of scent! 

These are the boons that make enjoyment duty— 

The untoiled-for blessings which bring rich content.» 

Oh, Nature, kindliest mother! who can see 
-. Thy prodigal care, and turn, untaught, from thee?” 


Ruislip. J. W. D. 
—__ ‘ 


ROMANCH OF REAL LIFE. : 
LXX.—THE APOLOGIST BELIEVED AGAINST HIS WILL.” 


(Tuts, perhaps, should rather be called a Novel than, 
a Romance; but the turn of the adventure is at all 
events rare and unexpected ; and the entertainment’ 
is increased by the maliciously comic figure eut by 
the great melancholy Cromwell, whose propensity to. 
the refreshment of a little o¢casional. fun is here, 
gratified in a manner that must have been as delight- 
ful to himself, as distracting to the poor divine. It’ 
is a regular scene in a play, transferred to the stage 
of life. We take it from that shrewd, amusing, and 
valuable book, ‘ Granger's Biographical Hiser of 
England. 7} 


Jeremrau Warre received a liberal education, and 
was brought up at Trinity College, Cambridge, of 
which house he became a Fellow. In the trouble- 
some times of the war, Mr White's politics led him 
to join the prevailing powers, and in time procured 
him to be made preacher to the council of state, and 
domestic chaplain to his highness, Oliver, Lord Pro- 
tector. He was a very sprightly and facetious man,. 
despised the cant and hypocrisy of the Puritanical 
party of his time, and was considered one of the chief 
wits of the Protector's court. Possessing all the ad- 
vantages of youth, and a fine person, he had the am- 
bition to aspire to the hand of Cromwell’s youngest. 
daughter, the Lady Frances. ‘The young lady ap- 
pears by no means to have discouraged his addresses 
but, in so religious a court, this gallantry could not. 
be carried on without being taken notice of. The 
Protector was informed of it; and, having no incli- 


nation for such an alliance, was so much concerned, . 


that he ordered the person who told him to keep a 
strict look out, promising, if he would give him any 
substantial proofs, he should be well rewarded, and 
White severely punished. The spy followed his busi- 
ness so close, that ina little time he dogged Jerry White 
(as he was generally called) to the lady's chamber, and 
ran immediately to the Protector to acquaint him 
that they were together. Oliver, in a rage, hast- 
ened to the chamber, and going hastily in, found 
Jerry on his knees, either kissing his daughter’s 
hand, or having just kissed it. Cromwell, in a fury, 
asked what was the meaning of that posture before 
his daughter Frances? White, with a great deal of 
presence of mind, said, “ May it please your high= 
ness, I have a long time courted that young gentle- 


woman there, my lady’s woman, and cannot prevail ; z: 


I was, therefore, humbly praying her ladyship to in- 
tercede for me.” Oliver, turning to the young 
woman, cried, “ What's the meaning of this, hussy ? 
Why do you refuse the honour Mr White would do 
you? He is my friend, and I expect you would treat 
him as such.”* My lady's woman, who desired nothing 
better, with a very low curtesy replied, “If Mr 
White intends me that honour, I shall not be against 
him.” — “ Sayest thou so, my lass,” cried Cromwell, 
“call Goodwyn,—this business shall be done pre- 
sently, before I go out of the room.” Mr White 
had gone too far to recede from this proposal ; his, 
brother parson came, and Jerry and my lady’s woman 
were married in the presence of the Protector, wha 
gave the bride 5002. to her portion, to the seeret dis- 
appointment and indignation of the enraged dupe of 
his own making, but intire gratification and satisfac~ 
tion of the fair Abigail, the moment they were made. 
one flesh, who by this unexpected good fortune, ob- 
tained a husband much above lier most sanguine hope_ 
or expectation. 

The Restoration deprived White of all hope of  pre- 
ferment, if he refused to take the oaths, and offered 
him but faint prospects if he did; he therefore pru- 
dently chose to remain quiescent, for he was too 
pleasant a man to take up his abode in a prison, for. 
preaching in a conventicle. His wit and cheerful- 
ness gained him many friends, but he would have 
found himself more at home in the palace of Charles, 
II, than in that of Oliver. THe 
the restoration and revolution, but the 
died in 1707, aged seventy-cight. eee 
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When the story of his marriage was mentioned be- 
fore Mrs White (who survived her husband), -she al- 
ways simpered her assent to its truth. 4 


—— 


_ THE GIPSY Boy, 

BROUGHT UP IN CIVLLAZED LIFE, BURSPS HIS TRAM= 
MELS, AND WILL LIVE LIKE HIS FATHERS. 
{Frost the ‘Gipsy King,’—a manuscript with a 
sight of which’ we have been favoured by Mr 
Richard Howitt,—containing genuine pictures ‘from 

nature, animate and inanimate. ] 
. * *. * * . 
“ Be mine my father’s life, he cried, 
Although I suffer pains severe,— 
There is a something in my breast 
That wars with this inglorious rest,— 
I cannot linger here. 


“And who can tell what I may be ?”— 
That feeling was ambition's spring: 
In fancy forward far he ran, , 
He was a youth, he was a man,— 
He was the Gipsy King. 


He fled: and wandered througti“the land; 
And worked or starved’ as chance befell :! 

He saw the various lives of men, 

And often in the beggars’ den , 
It was his lot to dwell. 


His was an undirected mind— 
He ever undetermined stood ; 

' Unskilled the sitting to discern : 
Too quick to rest, submit, or learn: 
And ready was at any turn 

For evil, or for good. 


But want and travel sharpen wit ; 

And by degrees he grew in knowledge ; 
And as he was a lad of parts, 
He soon the master was of arts 

Taught in the wide world’s college. 


He camped with gipsies in the wolds ; 
And gazed in tall young gipsies’ eyes : 
And with much guile and little truth, 
He had the ready tricks of youth 
To stir their tears and sighs, 


Early a father he became— 1 
And left his children in the land: 
He soon forsakes who soon deceives— 
He left them as the ostrich leaves 
Her eggs among the desert sand. 
48 
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THE WHEE. 
PERSONAL PORTRAITS OF EMINENT MEN. 
THE EMPEROR CHARLES V, HIS SON PHILIP Il, AND. 
HIS GRANDSON DON CARLOS. ; 


[From acurious work, a translation of which has 
been. just published by Murray,—Von Raumer’s 
“History of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies. IHustrated by Original Documents.” It is 
full of portraits of this kind, and of the manners of 
existing courts. The three likenesses here given to 
the reader are from the pen of Badoer, a Venetian 


envoy. In poor Don Carlos, who was unquestion- 


ably mad, and who afterwards underwent a tragical 
fate, the « circumstances of which are still a matter of 
dispute, we see the natural result of the bad and 
pampered blood of despotism. _ There is a sort of 
incipient madness in the excessive self-will and in- 
continence of his father and grandfather. ] 
rok CHARLES Y. 
‘Tar Emperor Charles" ‘is of the middie size, well 


poset efey pore rem 
ee shut well, and the 
boon womens ayer His. 


frorit teeth are few and jagged; this beard short and 
grey. His temperament is phlegmatic, with melan- 
choly at the bottom. The gout has often severely 
attacked him in the hands, feet, and shoulders; but 
more severely ten years since than at the time when 
he determined to retire to the cloister of St Justus. 

t- In all his discourses and dealings the Emperor 
showed the greatest veneration for the Catholic © 
belief. He heard mass every day; was regular at 
prayers and preachings, caused the Bible to be read 
to him,’ communicated four times in the year, gave 
great alms to the poor, and was wont, before he 
started on his journies to Spain, often to hold a cru- 
cifix'in his hand. Jn the perilous time of the Smal- 
ealdic league, he'was seen praying on his knees at 
midnight before a crucifix ;—and another time he 


"suggested to the Nuncio, not to release the persons 


of his court, without very satisfactory reasons, from 
the obligations imposed by the chureh—for instance, 
in the matter of fasts. 


The Emperor has been always a strong man, and 
one who required variety and high seasoning in his 
food ; he never kept himself within restraint, when 
he fell in with women, whether of the higher or 
lower classes. 

PHILIP IL, 

King Philip is now thirty years old, of small 
stature and fine limbed. The forehead high and 
fair, azure eyes, tolerably large; strong eyebrows, 
not much parted; well-shaped nose, great mouth, 
‘with a heavy, somewhat disfiguring under lip, white 
and fair beard; in exterior a Fleming, but in haughty 
deportment a Spaniard. His temperament is melan- 
choly and phlegmatic ; he suffers from stomach pains, 
and side stitches, on account of which, by advice of 
his physicians, he goes much to the chase, as afford- 
ing the best means of strengthening the body and 
ridding the spirit of melancholy thoughts. He hears 
mass regularly, and on Sundays, sermons and vespers. 
He gives alms regularly, or on special occasions. So, 
for example, last year, in Brussels, when the poor 
were dying in the streets of cold and hunger, he 
caused bread, beer, straw, and firewood to be given 
out to 800 persons. They say at court, he asked his 
confessor whether his having done this could oppress 
his conscience; it is certain, at least, that in such 
cases he had many consultations with his council. 

As nature has made this king of weak body, so 
has she also constituted him of timorous mind. He 
eats sometimes too much pastry, and likes variety in 
his food ; with women he is intemperate, and likes 
to go about at night in disguise. His expenses in 
dress, furniture, livery, &e., are not great. Out of 
doors he wears a mantle and cap; often, also, suits 
cut in the French fashion, or with large buttons, and 
feathers in his cap. 

He shows himself rather composed than passionate, 
and tolerates persons and pretensions of an unusual 
and not very befitting description. He speaks some- 
times with sharpness and wit, and loves jesting and 
nonsense. Yet he shows this disposition less at 
table where buffoons are present, than when in 
the privacy of his apartment he lets himself loose 
and is merry. He possesses a good capacity, and 
one equal to great affairs, but is not active enough to 
rule over dominions so extensive as his} yet he may 
be said to do quite as much as his weak body can 
endure. Petitions and reports, as they come in, he 
reads himself, receives them often into his own hand, 
and listens with great attention to everything that is 
said to him. While doing so, he commonly avoids 
looking the speaker in the face, but casts his eyes to 
the ground, or turns them towards some other quar- 
ter. He answers quickly and shortly, point by point, 
but, nevertheless, does not decide for himself. 


DON CARLOS. _ 
The Prince is of twelve years of age and of a weak 
complexion. He has a head of disproportioned big- 


ness, black hair, and a fierce disposition. It is said 
of him that when, inthe chase, hares or other animals 
are brought to him, he takes ‘delight in seeing them 
roasted alive. Once when a long-tailed lizard was 
presented to him, he bit him in the finger, he bit off 
the animal’s head, and for this once only, showed 


149 
courage. by so doing. . It is.also believed that. he is 
immoderately inclined to the female sex... If he finds 
himself without money, he gives away (without the 
knowledge of the Princess his aunt, ) chairs, medals, 
and even his clothes, though otherwise fond of show. 
When he was told, after the marriage of Philip with 
Mary of England, that their son, if they should: have 
one, would inherit the Netherlands, he said, this he 
would never consent to, but would oppose to the last; 
he also begged a suit of armour of the Emperor, 
then resident in Brussels, with’ which the Emperor 
was much pleased. He shows uncommon pride, in 
that he will never remain long standing in his father’s 
presence, or take off his cap, and that he calls the 
Emperor father, and his father only brother. He is 
as passionately addicted ‘to lis own opinions, and as 
prone to anger as a young man can be. He amuses 
himself with uttering on every ‘occasion, so many 
predictions (cose augure) that his tutor collected them 
in a volume, and presented them to the Emperor, , 


—_— 


THE RIVAL UNIVERSITIBS. 
A BALLAD. 


“ Wnirtey,” says a Correspondent, “ by the Rev. W. 
» esp y 
Cooper, who, in 1780, was usher at the school of 
Houghton-le-Spring.”] 


Oxr evening, when Bacchus prevailed o'er Apollo, 


And, wrangling and jangling of course were to 
follow, 


Arose a dispute which the muse may now blab, 
’Tween Jack the Oxonian, and Will the Cantab. 
| Derry down, &e. 


Quoth Will, after filling a bumper of wine, 
“Come Jack, here’s a toast! ’tis a favourite of mine : 

Alma Mater, say 1, prithee Jack fill thy glass ; 

Who flinches this toast, I pronounce him an ass.” 


Quoth Jack, “Methinks, Will, ’tisa rough declara- 
tion; 

Besides, ‘tis a rule in all argumentation, 

A term amphibolical first to define, 

Then say is it my Alma Mater or thine 2” 


«Tis mine,without doubt,” in a heat, answered Will : 

“Dost thou think that to thine such a bumper 
Td fill?” 

“Tf so then,” quoth Jack, “thou must surely agree 

That thine hath no right to a bumper from me.” 


Quoth Will, “ Thy vile logic is now out of season, 
And, at best, is a paltry employment of reason : 
But paltry as ‘tis, it is all thou well know’st, 
Which Oxford, thy poor Alma Mater, can boast.” 


Jack's face turn'd as white as his mistress’s smock ; 

Quoth he, “ Hast thou ne’er heard the narne of John 
Locke? 

John Locke was of Oxford, and one of our College, 

And to us at his death he bequeath’d all his know- 
ledge.” 


“A mighty bequest (answers Will) all ideal — 

But our great Isaac Newton left us something real : 
“No verbal distinctions and tergiversations, 

But sound mathematics and clear demonstrations. 


“Leave Ozford, I say, with her logical fools: 

“Go to Cambridge and step into one of her schools ; 
Ask any young Soph, and he'll answer you soon, 
How many calves’ tails reach’ from thence to the 

moon.” 


«Care we for calves’ tails or the moon?” answer'd 
Jack, 

“The road to the moon is quite out of our track; 

But ours is the road to a Mitre and Lawn— 

Besides, you must own, we excel you in Brawn.” 


Cried Will, “On this issue we'll put the whole 
matter, 

Here's Dick knows both sprts, and be he arbi- 
trator.” 

Dick, like a true judge, left the cause still at 
random, vate i 

Pronouncing, De gustibus non disputandum. 


x apa 


rook Saow 


Que 


| amGzBe 
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PHRSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THH 
LATS CHARLES LAMB. 


[Tuxsz are the extracts, of which we have latterly 
spoken. They are from the ‘ Court Magazine,’ and 
contain the most full and particular account of Mr 
Lamb yet given to the public. We have now made 
up our minds to give the whole of it in the Loxpow 
JounNat, with the exception of a brief passage or 
two, valued by ourselves, but not. of conse- 
quence to the subject. We think we owe this, both 
to the writer, who is no common observer, and who 
says everything (we are sure) in perfect good faith, 
and to that solidity of heart, genius, and reputation 
on the part of Mr Lamb, which could stand the in- 
vestigations even of an enemy, if a.sincere and wise 
one, much more those of an attached friend, however 
speculative, and however we may here and there differ 
with his conclusions. Upon one or two points we 
shall perhaps touch in a note ;—certainly upon the 
very erroneous conclusions he has drawn respecting 
the non-appearance of some of Mr Hazlitt’s friends 


at his funeral, and their alleged silence about him © 


since: ] 

Wuew I first became acquainted with the Lambs, 
they lived at that little white house which stands 
alone, behind the New River, at the farther end of 
Colebrook: row, on the left-hand side; the river 
bounding the little garden in front. It was here 
that George Dyer, in one of his sudden fits of ab- 
straction, committed the alarming mauvaise plaisan- 
terie of walking into the river at noon-day, to the 
infinite dismay of Lamb, who was bidding him good- 
bye at the moment he disappeared from view beneath 
the water! And I have sometimes wondered that 
Lamb did not follow the example of his friend, out 


. of that delightful mixture of intense sympathy with 


the spirit of contradiction, which so often made him 
do precisely that which was not expected from him. 
I am serious in saying, that there really was a chance 
of this, and that those friends of Lamb who truly 
loved and regarded him had this among other causes 
of congratulation on his quitting town fer Enfield. 
The truth is, that many who went to him at Isling- 
ton, did so from mere idle curiosity, and the excite- 
ment of seeing and hearing something different from 
the ‘ordinary modes of social intercourse; and that 
others went to seek favors or benefits at his hands; 
neither of these classes having) the smallest sense of 
the qualities of mind and character which made him 
what they found him. By removing to Enfield he 
got rid of both these classes of visitors, and retained 
those only, between whom and himself there was a 
real interchange of kindness and affection. 


Yet I had never reason to feel satisfied that his 
habits and mode of life, and the tone and temper of 
mind which they mutually engendered and sprang 
from, were improved by the change. The truth I 
believe to be, that a frequent communion with intel- 
lects of the lowest class of cultivation and develop- 
ment was indispensable to the due exercise and the 
healthful tone of Lamb’s mind; and that in the coun- 
try he could not, or at least did not, obtain this com- 
munion, and was the worse for the want of it. 
« Kings (the proverb says) are fond of low com- 
pany.” Lamb was a king in the realms of intellect ; 
and certain it is that the meanest peasant or vassal of 
those realms, and even the merest outcast, was deemed 
by Lamb to come as fairly under the eategory of 
“ gaod_ company” as the most courtly of lords, the 
most accomplished of ladies, or the most cultivated of 
literati.*. Who, in fact, of all our English writers, 


* It is not intended, surely, to imply by this, that Lamb 
was fond of the com: of outcasts for its own sake, or 
that he ever “ kept company” with any such people. He 
did them all justice undoubtedly; and insisted on seeing 
fair play to the causes of their errors and the amount of 
their humanity: but to judge from our author's text, it 
might be supposed that he really had some pet rascals 
among his friends, and was as fond of them as of anybody ! 
This would occasion a grievods-error—Ep. 


has sympathised like Lamb with the sorrows and de- 
privations of the poor! Who but he has described 
them with other than a reluctant, deprecating hand, 
and a patronising ‘pen! * His little paper on ‘ The 
Children of the Poor,’ is the most pathetic piece of 
writing in our language; and it isso only because 
it is written in the purest spirit of human sympathy, 
and the most perfect simplicity and good faith. 

One of the most noble and beautiful self-sacrifices 
that ever was made at the shrine of human affection, 
was that made by Lamb when, for the greater secu- 
tity of his sister’s health, he quitted his beloved 
London, and went to reside in the country—which 
he did not love. For why should the truth be con- 
cealed on this point? London seemed to Lamb 
what the country is to many people: when he was 
away from it his spirit seemed to shrink and retire 
inwards, and his body to fade and wither like a plant 
in an uncongenial soil; and when he returned to it 
he seemed to grow regenerate and become filled with 
a new life and being. In London the whole of what 
he felt to be the truly vital years of his existence had 
been passed ; almost every pleasant association con- 
nected with the growth, development, and exercise of 
his intellectual being, belonged to some metropolitan 
locality; every agreeable recollection of his social 
intercourse with his most valued friends, arose out of 
some London * * * * [A few words are 
wanting here in the copy with which we have been 
favoured.—Ep. ] 


The reader may be assured that there is no exag- 
geration or artifice of style in this statement. It is 
the simple and literal fact. Before I was fully aware 
of this feeling of Lamb as to London, and of the 
associations he was accustomed to connect with it, I 
once or twice, on visiting and walking about with 
him among the pleasant scenery of Enfield and its 
vicinity, referred to the improvement he must find 
from the change, both as to health and mental condi- 
tion. But I soon ‘found my mistake, and that the 
subject was a sore one; and I remember it being 
recurred to once afterwards, when he declared, with 
unusual yehemence of expression, and almost with 
tears in his eyes, that the most squalid garret in the 
most confined and noisome purlieu of London would 
be a paradise to him, compared with the fairest of 
dwellings placed in the loveliest scenery of “ the 
country.” ‘I hate the country,” he said; and I 
shall never forget the tone of voice and expression of 
countenance with which he said it, as if the feeling 
came from the bottom of his soul, and was working 
ungentle and ungenial results there, that he was him- 
self almost alarmed at. 


Yet while Lamb lived in the country he used to 
spend the whole of the fore part of the day in taking 
long walks, of eight or ten miles ;. but merely jor the 
sake of walking; not in search of any specific seene 
of curiosity, or any external excitement. The aet of 
walking was, in fact, congenial to the somewhat 
torpid and sluggish character of his temperament. 
It gave a healthful movement to his thoughts, which 
otherwise brooded, and, as it were, hovered in a sort of 
uneasy and restless slumberousness, over dangerous 
and interdicted questions, on which he knew there 
was no satisfaction to he gained, yet he could not 
escape from them. > 

What may have been his condition of mind when 
walking about in the open air alone, one can only 
judge of by the difference observable between him 
when walking with a friend and when sitting with 
the same friend by his own fire-side; and I have 
always remarked that the activity of his mind (and 
with his mind activity was indispensable to its health) 
was always greater under the former circumstances. 
And he evidently felt this himself, without perhaps 
knowing it; for he would never let you go away 
from his house, whatever might be the weather or 
the hour, without walking several miles with you on 
your road. And his talk was always more free and 
flowing on these oceasions. « 

There was, however, another reason for these 

* Many ;—in spirit at least, if not in letter. Fielding, 
Johnson, the old Puritan divines, Hazlitt, Elliott,—nay, the 


writer of this Journal. But to do the poor good,] it is some- 
times necessary toaccommod ate the tone to the auditors.—Ep, 


walks. In whatever direction they lay, Lamb always 
saw at the end of them the pleasant vision of a foam- 
ing pot of porter,—which he liked the better when 
quaffed 


«In the worst inn’s worst room.” 


One could not part company (perhaps with the 
chance of meeting again for weeks or months) with- 
out sitting down together for five minutes; and for 
this purpose Lamb always chose the “parlour” of 
some wayside public-house. And latterly +his regale 
was always limited to a draft of ale or porter. 


Will the reader pardon me if {I dwell on this point 
longer than its seeming insignificance may appear to 
warrant? But in the habitual actions and feelings 
of a man like Charles Lamb, there is nothing insig- 
nificant, nothing that does not result from, and may 
not be traced to, some profound or some curious and 
interesting’ movement of his mind or heart; and the 
habit to which I have alluded above was traceable to 
adeep and beautiful moral feeling; When Lamb 
was quitting home with you to accompany you part 
of the way on your journey, you could always see 
that his sister had rather he stayed at home; and not 
seldom her last salutation to him: on his leaving the 


room was—‘ Now you're not going to drink any ale, — 


Charles ?” , 

“No! no!” was his half impatient reply. The 
truth was, that his sister, in her almost over-anxious 
care of his bodily health, had latterly endeavoured to 
keep him, perhaps even too much, from the use—for 
to the abuse he had never been addicted—of those 
artificial stimuli which were to a certain extent 
necessary to the healthy tone of his mental condition. 
I have sometimes thought—though, certainly, with- 
out sufficient grounds on which to form a decided 
opinion either way—that in order to keep him from the 
chance of being ill, she kept him from the certainty of be- 
ing well. I have had a pretty extensive experience (pas- 
sively, at least,) in the way of intellectual Table Talk. 
There are a few of the most distinguished literary 
men and conversers of the day with whom I have 
not partaken in that best of all intellectual enjoy- 
ments, when duly understood and rightly conducted. 
And I have no recollection of any which has left 
such delightful impressions on my mind as that 
which has taken place between the first and the last 
glass of humble gin-and-water, after a rump-steak or 
a pork-chop supper, in the simple little domicile of 
Charles Lamb and his sister, at*Enfield Chase. Nor 
must it be supposed that the afore-named gin-and- 
water played a mere mechanical or corporeal part in 
those delightful repasts. True, it created nothing. 
But it was the liquid talisman which not only opened 


the poor casket in which Lamb's rich thoughts were © 
shut up, but set in motion the machinery in the _ 


absence of which they might have lain like gems in 
the mountain, or gold in the mine. ‘ 


No really good converser, who duly appreciates 
the use and the virtue of that noble faculty, ever 


talks for the pleasure of talking, or in the absence of — 


some external stimulus to the act. He talks well 
only because he thinks and feels well; and he is 
always fonder of listening than of talking. He talks 
only that he may listen,—never listens merely that 
he may talk. Now, Charles Lamb, who, when pre- 
sent, was always the centre from which flowed, and 


to which tended, the stream of the talk which took — 


place, was literally tongue-tied, till some slight arti- 
ficial stimulus let loose the sluggish and obstinate 
member; and even his profound and subtle spirit 
seemed to wear chains of its own forging, till the 
same external agency set it at liberty. Compared 
with what it really contained, his mind remained a 
sealed book even to the last, as regards the world in 
general. J mean, that his books, beautiful as they 
are, are mere spillings, as it were, or forced over- 
flowings, from the curious and exquisite treasures of 


his mind and heart. It was a task of almost insu- 


perable difficulty and trouble to him to write; for he 
had no desire for literary. distinction; no affected 
anxiety to make his fellow-creatures wiser or, better 
than he found them; and no pecuniary necessities 
pressing him on to. the. ‘sittin tiae Sob haye: 
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that he would ever have written at all, but fora 
sort of pressure from within himself, which, like 
the divine afflatus of the oracles of old, would have 
vent, and ease its inward agony by speech. His 
thoughts were like the inspirations of the true poet, 
which must either be expressed by visible symbols, 
or they drive their recipient to madness, What was 
“the reading public” to Charles Lamb? He did 
not eare a pinch out of his dear sister’s snuff-box 
whether they were supplied to repletion with the 
(to him) garbage on which they are accustomed to 
feed, or were left to starve themselves into mental 
health for the want of it. He knew well enough 
that what he had to offer would be caviare to them. 
But it was not so with regard to the little world of 
friends and intimates that his social and intellectual 
qualities had gathered about him. Not, indeed, that 
he eared much even about them, so far as related’to 
any pressing desire for their admiration of his intel- 
leetual parts and acquirements. In fact, a spirit of 
indifference pervaded the whole of his moral being, 
especially during the last ten years of his life. And 
such a spirit, when suffered to attain a certain weight 
and power, is, perhaps, one of the most fatal misfor- 
tunes that can befal a highly-gifted and cultivated 
intellect,—especially if it be a self-cultivated one, as 
Lamb's for the most part was. During the buoy- 
ancy of youth, and the strength and prime of man- 
hood, this spirit seldom gains any very mischievous 
ascendancy. But after a certain time of life, if 
present at all, it steals and grows over us like frost 
over still water, binding the faculties and the heart 
in chains, that are strong as life itself, or weak as 
ropes of sand, according as we possess and use the 
means and appliances which are everywhere about us 
for resisting or counteracting the spell. 

Now this spell was one of which Lamb had at all 
times the good sense to perceive the presence, and to 
admit the power which it acquired by a submissive 
yielding to its actions. But, on the other hand, he 
knew that to oppose is to destroy it ;—that to gaze 
upon its growth in motionless silence, is to aggrandise 
it into a monster of moral mischief and misery ; 


whereas, 
« Lift but a finger, and the giant dies,” 


And till his retirement from London he had the 
wisdom to act on this knowledge, and the means 
always at hand of doing so with safety and success. 

But in the country it was widely different; for 
Lamb was not among those fortunate spirits who 
profess to 


, Find tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, 
« Sermons in stones, and good in everything ;” : 
On the contrary, he saw about him an infinite deal 
of bad ;. and in what was bad he saw no good, and 
no means of turning it to good. _ And the good that 
there is, he saw perpetually overlooked, or turned to 
bad, by those who should apply and administer it. 
In a word, Lamb was anything but an optimist, ex- 
cept in respect of human character. In that he 
could always see the good, and could overlook the bad 
in favour of it. 

I am afraid it will be thought that I am going 
more deeply into this question than the desultory 
nature of these recollections warrants, and especially 
in connexion with the topic out of which it has inei- 
dentally arisen—a-pot of porter! For I must not 
shelter myself under Lamb’s example in this respect. 
He might be sublime over a roast pig, or pathetic 
over a chimney-sweeper, where others could scarcely 
hope to escape being false, or ridiculous, or unin- 


To fulfil my object in alluding to the habit I have’ 
spoken of, I must return for a moment to the point 
from which I have so widely digressed. I have said 
that Lamb's beloved sister and friend always seemed 
to me to be uneasy whenever he left home with any 


dulging in that mild and genial stimulus whieh his 
mental temperament so indispensably required, but 
which the extreme delicacy of his bodily system ren- 
dered a dangerous remedy, unless most carefully and 
abstemiously applied. And that. very sluggishness 
and indifference,which made the application necessary, 
made the patient himself the last person in the 
world to judge, or even to care, as to the distant con- 
sequences of the application. But, as I have said, or 
was about to say, Lamb’s whole life was a willing 
sacrifice of love to the personal comfort and health of 
his sister; and if the sacrifice was not always sub« 
mitfed to with the best grace in the world, and the 
willing victim would sometimes seek to escape for a 
moment from the bonds of affection which held him, 
what did this prove, but that the affection was deep 
and pure in proportion to the struggles it overcame? 
What are the “sacrifices” that nine-tenths of the 
world ask and receive credit for making,f but a 
forced submission to restraints in” which, after a 
brief period, there is no restraint felt? Whereas, in 
Lamb's ease, half the’ feelings and resolves of the 
latter part of his life were so many struggles between 
the demands of his brotherly love and‘duty, and that 
disposition to self-indulgence, and even selfism in a 
refined and liberal sense, which were the leading 
tendencies of his character. And the former always 
conqueted—at least, when the temptations of social 
intercourse did not come too’strongly in aid of their 
opponents. But there were ‘times and occasions 
when Lamb could not, or would not, resist the syren 
charms of that one extra cup which “is unblest, and 
its ingredient a devil.” 
prove but the almost superhuman self-denial which 
was the habit of his life?—for, as regarded himself, 
personally, he was careless of the consequences that 
might attend any imprudence of the kind referred to. 


' He was not a person who expected to eat his cake 


and have it too. The present was his hour; it was 
worth to himY(humanly speaking) a world of the 
past and an eternity of the future. 


Is it expected that I apologise for dwelling so long 
and so minutely on a point of these Recollections 
which may seem ‘to the self-important wisdom of 
some, and the superfine delicacy of others, not of a 
nature to have been introduced at all? If so, my 
apology can be addressed to those only who have no 
claim to it; since they must not pretend to feel suffi- 
cient interest in the character of the individual I am 
referring to, to make these Recollections worth their 
perusal, But because they are so sensible and pru- 
dent and resolute and self-denying that they can feel 
no interest in the “fears of the brave and follies‘o 
the wise”—because they are so “ virtuous” that 
« cakes and ale” are to. be expunged from the accre- 
dited list of human enjoyments—it does not follow 
that the rest of the world may not like to see a 
true picture of a man of genius rather than a false 
one. And. as to the personal friends of Charles 
Lamb being more fastidious about his personal re- 
putation now he is dead than they were when he 
was alive, it is what I for one of them cannot under- 
stand. 

And to what, after all, does the sum of my disclo- 
sure on this point amount? ‘|Why, to this; that 
Lamb's exquisitely constituted frame and tempera- 
ment—that bodily conformation on which the tone 
of {his genius depended—could not repair the wear 
and tear of its movements and operations, and main- 
tain itself :in a healthful condition, without the occa- 


sional use of those remedial means (for such they are’) * 


which were at hand for the purpose’; and yet, that 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred, he forewent 
those means rather than risk the comfort of another! 
—That that other will be aggrieved or angry at my 
thus alluding to the subject, I have ho fear. | And. 
for the false and overstrained delicacy of others, I have 
no respect. I have told, and will tell, nothing of 
Charles Lamb that I would have feared for himself 
to read :—and with that limitation only (which virtu-, 


friend ally extends to her who was his other’ selfy I shall 


- proceed in my task ied ee ashe 5 


and felt, and thought of him. 


- fk ‘To be continued. 


But, as before, what did this — 


‘ FINE ARTS. | 
Exhibition of the Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
Pall. Mall East. 
Tuer isa freshness and truth in De Wint’s paint- 
ings, that places them among the finest specimens of 
the art; of the number he has in the present col- 
lection, we especially admire ‘Crowland Abbey’ 
(20), a fine leafy scene ;—‘ View of Scaw Fell’ (44), 
a‘most grand rocky amphitheatre, clasping in its 
span a grove of trees and a few happy-looking dwel- 
ling-places, very boldly and feelingly painted. * Wa- 
ter-mill at Bampton’ (68), a shut-in sequestered 
glimpse of a little torrent, and a right primitive 
pathway of loose blocks of stones, winding out of 
sight among noble trees. ‘A Village, Westmore- 
land’ (80), a little nest of cottages, hedged in with 
trees; homely, rustie, and snug. Mrs Seyffarth is 
a very clever painter in the miniature style; which, 
however, she carries rather too much into her de- 
signs. The scene from ‘ Lalla Rookh’ is pretty and 
cleverly painted; but there is a want of keeping 
in the details, and so the whole effect is confused,, 
and, though there is ample space, the objects look 
crowded. The girl in (241), is very beautiful; 
the mother looks too young. Prout has given us 
many of his vivid portraits of buildings, mostly 
drawn from the classical and beautiful Jand of Italy. 
* Grand Canal, Venice’ (27), an old friend, whom we 
cannot see too often; the present picture is lively 
and real; but, toa degree, the parts want bringing 
together; the general effect is a little disjointed. 
« Part of the Zaringi Palace, Dresden’ (77), 4 mag- 
nificent spacious old doorway ;—* At Verona’ (116), 
a beautiful painting, of a very singular but graceful 
tomb. ‘At Orleans’ (212), a fine old gate. — Gus- 
tineau’s: pictures this year are not his happiest ; but 


’ they are always pleasing and clever ; ‘ Part of War- 


wick Castle’ (15), is eninently so. R. Hills has con- 
tributed several of his excellent cattle-pieces, * Win- 
ter’ (82) is a very ingenious representation of a fall 
of snow, with some admirable cows shedded in the 
foreground. ‘Cattle with a distant view of Dor- 
chester Church’ (29), and ‘ Cattle in Salt Marshes 
of. Lodmoor’ (69), are the best among Thales Field- 
ing’s contributions; they are both very genially 
coloured; and he hits better than any man geiag 
the placid mildness of those ruminating indi- 
viduals, looking so comfortable and contented 
among the hoof-stamped slopes and muddy waters 
of their favourite ponds. | ,‘ Sir Halbert Glendenning, 
the Lady of Avenel, and Roland Greme’ (41), by 
Joseph Nash, is a clever design, and the costume and 
aceessories are well studied; but there also lies the 
defeet, for the study is too apparent; the lady jis 
handsome, but years and trouble seem to have in- 
duced a peevishness in her gentle nature, if we may 
judge by the expression the artist has given her. 
We recollect no warrant for it in the text. ‘ South 
Porch of the Church at Louviers, Normandy” (138), 
isa very nice drawing of a fine old bit of masonry. 
‘ Oliviaand Malvolio’ (172) is clever, but too vulgar. 
Malvolio was not-a gentleman, nor a man of refine- 
ment; but lunatic vanity, such as his, is seldom the 
aceompaniment of so very burly and lusty a con- 
dition, while its very fantasticalness and aspirations 
after gentility make it fastidious and jinikin. Mr 
Nash’s Malvolio is a downright, bullying, burly 
swaggerer, a man without ambition or apprehension 
enough to dream of love triumphs and gallant con- 
ceits.. His ‘Don Quixote, quarrelling with the- 
Ecelesiastie before the Duke and Duchess’ (181), in 
like manner is deficient in refinement; there is the 
madness, the anger, the ridiculous part of the knight's 
nature, but where is his noble feeling, his pure 
and disinterested dignity, his intellect, the courtesy 


‘that ever inspires him at his most enthusiastic — 
"moments? which makes him never, thropgh all _ 


his serapes and disasters, lose our love and respect 
for his untainted honour and his kindly heart? View © 
on the Dort’ (202), by C. Bentleys though not quite 
natural in the colouring, is clever and r pleasing ;.. 
the effect is rich, and that dark bird flying to the . 
shore is an accident very happily introduced, giving 
life and reality to the scene. _D. Cox has many _ 
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cleeee drawings ; ; ‘Showery Day, Bolton, Yorkshire’ 

(167), is the one that’ struck us most, fer its very 
admirable effect of a sudden and violent shower; the 
rain is just come on, a heavy, hissing, splashing 
storm, dashing upon everything so suddenly, that 
with the peculiar light it looks white and powdery, 
like a torrent of spray.. J.D. Harding’s view in the 
‘Grand . Canal,. Venice, is clever, but hard.. ¢A 
Musie Party’—* the coreates of Signor Corelliwere 
all the fashion,” Spectator—(92), by J. Stephanoff, 
is excellent. Stephanoff should stick to these light, 
comic subjects, for his forte is that way ;- he has, in 
this, caught the very spirit of the sneer, and of the 
time in which it was written. J. F. Lewis gives-us 
several seenes from Spain in his smart and lively 
style ; but why does he for ever:drag in that demure 
young lady with a. black, veil:over her head? “A 
Spanish Posada’ (131) is capital; the girls looking 
out of window are very good. * Spanish Capuchin 
Monks Preaching. for the Benefitof their Gonvent, 
Seville’ (292), is highly interesting: the energetic 
preacher, his.idling companions to; the right, the 
pious girls and careless men, are-all very spiritedly 
painted and very amusing. Cattermole’s ‘ Abbot’ 
(132), is a highly-finished and effective picture of a 
pampered old ecclesiastic, in all the indulgence of 
conventual luxury. ‘A Study of Armour’ (52), is 
a very singular, grim, fantastic assemblage of con- 
tending but tenantless suits of battle harness. F. 
Bartholomew’s ‘ Flowers’ (318), are as good as Na- 
ture's—as fresh and intensely coloured; so are the 
* Rock Melon and Grapes’ (60), \and ‘ Convolvulus’ 
(96). .* The Loiterer’ (66), is Christall’s best ; it is 
very pretty; the hands are very well painted. We 
mentioned some of Hunt's last week, but there are 
stil others we have marked for notice. ‘ Peasant 
Girls’ (315), amazingly real and natural: the mild 
and unaffected expression of the girl, and the moving 
eyes,.and lips, gnd cheeks of her laughing little 
sister, are not to be surpassed. ‘he old wrinkled 
* Monk’ (323), is a fine union. of elaborate detail and 
breadth of effect. . OF Copley Fielding’s, too, we 
must mention afew more. , (14) ‘ View of the Weald, 
Sussex ;’_a down scene, with passing clouds and 
gleams of sun, most delicately and powerfully painted. 
(26) ‘ Subject from, the, 137th. Psalm ;’ a melancholy, 
silent river, flowing under still dark trees, reflected 
in, its smooth waters.—(45), ‘Inverary and Loch 
Fyne ;’ very sweet, but.is not the body of blue in 
the centre almost too strong?—(49) ‘Arundel Castle.’ 

—(161) ‘On the Sands at. Park Gate, Cheshire ;’ a 
glowing scene, the masts of the sbips melting into 
the mist, the golden mist itself, the brown, tint in the 
waters (which we often see in the Thames of an 
afternoon and. think of Fielding), are most beauti- 
fully mingled in harmony. How much better and 
mightier is the sun in this picture for being more 


v eiled !—(283) ‘Entrance of Dover Harbour ;’ a, 


small painting, delicate and beautiful as any in the 
room.—<Again, let us say how much we have been 
delighted with the colJection, this year: we think we 
may venture to say, that: of things which we should 
call positively bad there,are scarcely half a dozen; of 
very clever paintings, almost the whole set consists ; 
anda very large proportion are extremely beautiful. 
We cannot imagine a closer imitation of nature than 
we find in Fielding’s, De Wint’s, and Hunt’s works ; 
more power, nor more beauty and fecling; and there 
are many others right worthy to be associated with 
them. 


History of British Fishes. By Wm. ¥arrel, F.L.S. 
Titustrated by Woodcuts, &e. John Van Voorst, 
“Part TIT. 


An interesting number ; fo cuts as good as ever, 
wituess the Four Toothed Sparas, and our old friend 
the Mackarel, of whom there is a long and amusing 
account. The little vignettes at pages 139 and 142 
are good specimens of minute wood-cutting—delicate 
and careful, but spirited. 

Gallery of Portraits. No. XXXVI. Charles Knight. 
Tre present number makes us acquainted with Blake's 


face, frank and bold, 
ao a sailor ; engraved by Mollison very uicely, , 


though in parts a little misty. The facesof LiHopival,. 
the great French jurist, has a prevailing expression of 
benign regret, such as one might;fancy in one who- 
had studied the restrainable, erring, and contentious 
part of our nature,» but was not unconscious of the 
good, At the end of-his life there is a vignette, re- 
presenting the Conciergerie, from which he liberated: 
some Hugiienot,prisoners. . It is wellengraved. An 
excellent engraving, by Holl, of the upper part of 
the figure of Mrs Siddons, from. Sir Joshua’s whole 
length, as the Tragic Muse, completes the set. 
Arboretum Britannicum, &e. © By J. C. Loudon. 
No. V._ Longman and Co. 
Tuts work preserves its-high character; it continues 
te be copious,—stuffed with much information, chro- 
nological, physical, ‘and economical,—and the en- 
gravings are still . careful, and full of ocular.demon- 
strations of the details and general seffect of the 
plants, such as it were impossible to convey by. mere 
written description.. The, work most perfectly an- 
swers its intention,.asa manual for planters; amateurs 
in particular should not fail to be possessed of it. 


— 


SELECT ENGRAVINGS OF THE 
PENNY MAGAZINE. 


To the Editor of the London Journal. 
April 30, 1835. 

‘Six,—In ag last Bie of your JovusnNat you 
speak of the illustrations to the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ 
which haye been lately published .in a separate form; 
and appear to be surprised that the cuts should yield 
such good impressions after so much wear and tear 
as you suppose they have undergone. But perhaps 
you are not aware of the fact, that the prints, which 
embellish the Magazine, are worked, not from the 
wooden blocks themselves, but from metal casts: 
both letter-press and engravings being stereotyped. 
Hence you will observe, that new casts (being exact 
fac-similes of the unworn blocks) can be readily ob- 
tained, whenever a fresh edition or reprint may be 


required. T am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
XyLocraraicus. 
awe ae 


ANOTHER VERSION oF MR WEBBE’S 
| .BPIGRAM ‘DE CRISPO.’ 


*Wuey Crispus, pious heir to half a plum, 
-Heard that his father to death's door was come, 
‘His earnest looks a filial care exprest, 
‘And anxiously he seemed to wait the rest. 
‘He waited long, but still no tidings came :— 
“ Surely my dearest father is to blame! 
' \What not one little word?” he cried, “Oh! whence 
This cruel silence and this sad suspense ? 
At such a moment, what but death—hist ! hist! -” 
I pray no ground of censure may exist.” ‘ 
M.S. 7 
——— 
TABLE TALE. 


A SCEPTICAL UNDERSTANDING AND GOOD-NATURED 
TEMPERAMENT, TAKING REFUGE IN TRIFLES. 


_Amongst the individuals with whom I was ac- 
quainted at Leipsic, one of those who have left the 
most distinet trace in my memory was the governor 
of the young Count Lindenau. His name was 
Behrisch- He might be classed amongst the most 
singular originals. At a very early hour in the 
morning he was always to be seen with his hair 
dressed and powdered, a sword by his side, and his 
hat under his arm. . He might have passed for ‘a 
Frenchman of the old school; particularly as he 
spoke and wrote French with great facility. He 
was'perfectly aequainted with modern language and 
literature. To a great share of Jearning, and asto- 
nishing ‘apathy, he added a decided talent and taste 
for buffooneries, which he executed praetically or 
verbally with the greatest seriousness. . He excelled 
as a mimic; he would imitate passengers and give 
an opinion of their characters from their dir, appear- 
a cs He wrote a very fine 


hand,‘ and was fond of eopying manuscripts, which. 
he did with extraordinary neatness, adorning them 
with pretty:vignettes; of which he often invented the 
subjects... In this manner he did me the honour to 
copy some of my poetical effusions. He never neg- 
lected an opportunity of expréssing a ‘comic anti- 
pathy to the art of printing. —Life of Goethe. . 


GILPIN, THE AUTHOR OB POREST ‘SCENERY, AND 
MASON THE POET. 
Went with Mr H. of Sydney, to his ph ting and 
saw for the first time, what I have long wished to 
see, some of Gilpin’s original sketches in Indian 
ink ;—very masterly, and asserting a claim to the 
highest species of merit, by producing great effects 
with little effort.—H. speaks con amore of Gilpin, 
as a friend, a companion, a pastor, and in every so~ 
cial, relation, afflicted with an incurable complaint, » 
but perfeetly resigned to his fate; and complacent 
and even cheerful under it. It is delightful to find 
our admiration of the writer confirmed, on a nearer 
view, by qualities which must secure our esteem for 
the man. H. showed me a copy of a letter from 
Mason to Gilpin (with Gilpin’s comments) written __ 
on the same day that Mason was struck speechless, ’ 
and within two days of his death; very easy, gay, 
and spirited :—he had no presentiment of his danger. 
—Diary of a Lover of Literature. 


TRUE WOMANHOOD, 

The graces which characterise a really feminine ~ 
woman never decay, they only change places by de- 
grees, as they advance in life. This beauty of form 
which enchants us; these lines so delicate; these tints 
so soft and lovely; in ‘a word, all the female graces 
are transposed from the body to the mind. When 
young, it is by the eyes—when elderly, by the ears 
that they captivate us,—and we only cease to look at 
them with pleasure to listen to them with interest, 
with respect.—Preface. to‘ Sigismund Augustus.’ — 
[There is a great deal of truth in this, and it is deli- 
cately said. But women who have been truly lovely, — 
that is to say, amiable as well as handsome, never 
quite lose their loveliness, even in appearance, There 
is a look in the eye—a grace and sweetness about the 
mouth,—retained of necessity by the graces of the 
mind.] ae 

CONSOLING posstetLiry. 

When I see an afflicted and unhappy man, I say 
to myself,—There is, perhaps, a man whom the world 
would envy if they knew the value of his sorro 
which are possibly intended only to soften his heart, © . 4 
and to turn his affections towards their proper centre, 
—Cowper. Letter 88. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


~~ 
%, 


Iw answer to the question of W. S., we have to say,” ; 
that we respect the talent of his friend, Mr M., but 
fear the Readers would think we gave them too 
many verses on the same subject. The other — 
he speaks of, are to be found in one of the 
ofthe « Examiner ;’ but we cannot say which, nor, ” 
at present, refer to the series to find out. An pares 
in jour next to the remaining points in our a ¥ 
letter. “ 

All errors which our Readers are good ensures? 
notice in our Surrtements, will be carefully corrected — 
at the close of the subject at present handled inthem. 

The flowery and four times weleome communica= ee . 
tion from Croydon, will find, in the course ofa week 
or two, that we are duly sensible of its kindness. 

We have written to Mr J. D. of Wellington, So- 
merset, according to the direction sent us; but his _ 
agent has left the place. It will be sufficient to men-_ 
tion here perhaps, that the answer respecting his 
manuscript was what he did us the honour of wish 
ing it to be. 


We are 


to postpone several other 20- 


tices till next week. 


Lonvon: Published by H. ‘game i = 
Se et ‘ 
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T ASSIST THE ENQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUGGLING, AND SYMPATHIZE WITH ALL, 


Wepnespay, May 20, 1835. 


CHAT WITH THE MAGAZINES. 
WORDSWORTH'S SONNETS, 
“Tr is allowed on all hands, now, that there are no 
sonnets in any language comparable with Words- 
worth’s. Even Milton must yield the palm. He 
has written but about a dozen or so, Wordsworth 
some hundreds—and though nothing can surpass 
“the inspired grandeur of that on the Piedmontese 
Massacre, the tenderness of those on his Blindness 


and on his Deceased Wife, the grave dignity of that - 


to a Young Lady, or the cheerful and attic grace of 
those to Lawrence and Cyriac Skinner,’ as is finely 
said by the writer of an article in the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review’ on Glassford's ‘Lyrical Translations,’ yet 
many of Wordsworth’s equal even these—and the 
-lJong and splendid array of his sonnets—deploying 
-before us in series after series—astonishes us by the 
proof it affords of the inexhaustible riches of his 
‘imaginative genius and his moral wisdom. One 
series on the river Duddon—two series dedicated to 


' Liberty—three series on our Ecclesiastical History 


—miscellaneous sonnets in multitudes—and those last 
spoured forth as clear, and bright, and strong, as the 
_first that issued from the sacred spring! "—Black- 
‘wood’s Magazine. 

Most true is this. Wordsworth's untired exuber- 
ance is indeed astonishing ; though it becomes a little 


“less so, when we consider that his genius has been 


‘fortunate in a long life of leisure, his opinions not 
having rendered it necessary to him to fight with 
difficulties, and daily cares, and hostile ascendancies, 
Las Milton's did, 


e Expos'd to daily fraud, contempt, and wrong, 


With darknessand with dangers compass'd round.” 


In that condition sate the great blind epic poet ; 
and after haying performed an active as-well as con- 
‘templative part for his earthly sojourn, still combined 
“action with contemplation in a mighty narrative, and 
~built the adamantine gates of another world. In no 
‘invidious regard for one great poet against another do 


we say it; but in justice to fame itself, and in the 


sincerest reverence of admiration for both. With 
‘the exception of Shakspeare (who included every- 
“body), Wordsworth has proved him:clf the greatest 
-contemplative poet this country has produced. His 
facility is wonderful. He never wants the fittest 
-words for the finest thoughts. He can express, at 
“will, those innumerable shades of feeling which most 
‘other writers, not unworthy too, in their degree, of 
“the name of pocts, either dismiss at once as inexpres- 
‘sible, or find so difficult of embodiment, as to be 
ontent with shaping them forth but seldom, and re- 
posing from their labours. And rhyme, instead of 
a hindrance, appears to be a positive help. It 
‘serves to concentrate his thoughts, and make 
them closer and more precious. Milton did not 
pour forth sonnets in this manner,— poems in 
hundreds -of little’ channels,—all solid and fluent 
gold. No; but he was venting himself. in- 
*stead, in ‘Paradise Lost.’ ‘Paradise Lost,’ if the 
Abe two poets are to be compared, is the ‘set-off 
Wordworth’s achievement in sonnet-writing. 
poole ‘ Excursion,’ to be sure ;’ but the Ex- 
* ismade up of the same purely contemplative 

. Tt is a long-drawn song of the nightingale; 


7 <i piblataare, its: briefer: warbles. - There’is'nio 
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mighty action; no enermous hero, bearing on his 
wings the weight of a lost eternity, and holding on, 
nevertheless, undismayed, — firm-visaged through 
faltering chaos,—the combatant of all chance and all 
power,—a vision that, if he could be seen now, would 
be seen in the sky like a comet, remaining, though 
speeding,—visible for long nights, though rapidly 
voyaging,—a sight for a universe,—an actor on the 
stage of infinity. There is no such robust and 
majestic work as this in Wordsworth. Compared 
with Milton he is but as a dreamer on the grass, 
though a divine one, and worthy to be compared asa 
younger, a more fluent-speeched, but less potent 
brother, whose business it is to talk and think, and 
gather together his flocks of sonnets like sheep, 
(beauteous as clouds in heaven) while the other is 
abroad, more actively moving the world, with con- 
templations that take the shape of events. There are 
many points of resemblance between Wordsworth and 
Milton. They are both serious men; both in earnest ; 
both maintainers of the dignity of poetry in life and 
doctrine ; and both are liable to some objections on 
the score of sectarianism, and narrow theological 
views. But Milton widened these as he grew old; 
and Wordsworth, assisted by the advancing light of 
the times (for the greatest minds are seldom as great 
as the whole instinctive mind of society), cannot 
help conceding or qualifying certain views of his 
own, though timidly, and with fear of a certain few, 
such as Milton never feared. Milton, however, 
was never weak in his creed, whatever it was; he 
foreed it into width enough to embrace all place 
and time, future as. well as present. Words- 
worth would fain dwindle down the possibilities of 
heaven and earth -within the views of a Church- 
of-England establishment. And he. is almost 
intirely a retrospective poet. The vast future 
frightens him, and he would fain believe that it is to 
exist only in a past shape, and that shape something 
very like one of the smallest of [the present, with a 
vestry for the golden church of the New Jerusalem, 
and beadles for the “ limitary cherubs.” Now, we hope 
aud believe, that the very best of the past will merge 
into the future—how long before it be superseded 
by a still better, we cannot say. And we own that 
we can conceive of nothing better than some things 
which already exist, in venerable as well as lovely 
shapes. But how shall we pretend to limit the vast 
flood of coming events, or have such little faith in 
nature, providence, and the enlightened co-opera- 
tion of humanity, as to suppose that it will not 
adjust itself in the noblest and best manner? 
In this respect, and in some others, Mr Words- 
worth’s poetry wants universality. He calls upon 
us to sympathise with hts churches and his coun- 
try flowers, and his blisses of solitude; and he calls 
well; but he wants one of the best parts of per- 
suasion; he is not reciprocal; he does not. suffi- 
ciently sympathise with our towns, and our blisses 


.of society, and our reformations of churches (the 


consequences, after all, of his own. “What would he 
not have said, by the by, in behalf of Popery, had he 


‘lived before a Reformation!) And it may be said 
‘of him, as Johnson said of Milton's ‘ Allegro’ and 


‘Pensieroso,’ that “no mirth indeed can be found in 


“his melancholy,” but it is to be feared there is always 
“some melancholy in his mirth.” 


His muse in- 
Vites us to the treasures of his retirement in  beauti- 
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it, after all, rather like a teacher than a persuader, 
and fails in impressing upon us the last and best 
argument, that she herself is happy. Happy she 
must be, it is true, in many senses; for she is happy 
in the sense of power, happy in the sense of a good 
intention, happy in fame, in words, in the con- 
sciousness of immortal poetry; yet there she is, 
after all, not quite persuasive,—more rich in the 
means than the ends,—with something of a puritan 
austerity upon her,—more stately than satisfactory,— 
wanting in animal spirits, in perfect and hearty sym- 
pathy with our pleasures, and her own. A yaporous 
melancholy hangs over his most beautiful landscapes. 
He seems always girding himself up for his _pil- 
grimage of joy, rather than enjoying it; and his 
announcements are in a tone too exemplary and didac- 
tic; we admire him; we venerate him; we would 
fain agree with him; but we feel something wanting 
on his own part towards the largeness and healthiness 
of our own united experiences; and we resent, for 
his sake as well as ours, that he should insist upon 
squaring all which is to come, in the interminable 
future, with the visions that bound a college-cap. 
We feel that it will hurt the effect of his genius with 
posterity, and make the most admiring of his readers 
in the third and fourth generation, lament over his 
narrowness. In short, his poetry is the sunset to the 
English church,—beautiful as the real sunset “ with 
evening beam,” gorgeous, melancholy, retrospective, 
giving a new and divine light to the lowliest flowers, 
and setting the pinnacles of the churches golden in 
the heavens, Yet nothing but a sunset and a retro- 
spection it is. A new and great day is coming,— 
diviner still, we believe,—larger, more universal, 
tore equable, showing (manifestly) the heavens more 
just, and making mankind more truly religious, be- 
cause more cheerful and grateful. 

The Editor of ‘ Blackwood’ justly prides himself 
on having appreciated this noble poet from the first; 
but it is a pity, we think, that he looks back in anger 
upon those whose literary educations were less fortu- 
nate ;—who had been brought up in schools of a dif- 
ferent taste; and who showed, after all, a natural 
strength of taste singularly honourable to them, in 
being able to appreciate real poetry at last, even in 
quarters to which the editor himself, we believe, has 
never yet done justice, though no man could do it 
better. For Wilson’s prose (and we could not ex- 
press our admiration of it more highly) might streteh 
forth its thick and rich territory by the side of Keats's 
poetry, like a land of congenial exuberance,—a forest 
tempest-tost indeed, compared with those still vallies 
and enchanted gardens, but set in the same identical 
region of the remote, the luxuriant, the mythological, 
—sgoverned by a more wilful and scornful spirit, but 
such as hates only from an inverted principle of the 
loving, impatient of want of sympathy, and i ineapa- 
ble, in the last resort, of denying the beautiful. where- 
soever existing, because thereby it would deny the 
divine part of itself. Why should Christopher North 
revert to the errors of his critical brethren-in past 
times, seeing that they are all now agreed, 3 and na 
every one of them perhaps has something to. 
himself in his old judgments (ourselves ass ly + 
excepted,—if we may be allowed to e ourselves 
among them)? Men. got. angry from ‘political. dif. 


‘ferences,'and were not in a‘temper to give dispassion- 


ate poetical judgments. And yet Wordsworth had 
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cal opponents (Hazlitt, for instance) ; and out of the 
former Scotch school of criticism, which. was ia 
French one, or that of Pope and Boileau, came the 
first hearty acknowledgment of the merits of "Keats, © 
for whom we were delighted the other day to find 
that an enthusiastic admiration is retained by the_ 
chief of that séhool (Jeffrey), whose natufal taste has 
long had the tare honour of ttiamphing over his 
educational one, and pho ought, we think, now that 
he is ail¥erd of ‘Session, to follow, at his Jeisure-mo- 
ments, the example set him by the most accomplistied 
of all national benches of judicature; and) give usa 
book that should beat, nevertheless, all the Kameses 


and Woodhouselees before him ; as it assuredly would. 


RABELAIS. 

“The chronicler of Gargantua possessed, doubt- 
less, a very extensive, though perplexed and ill-as- 
sorted, stock of learning, and this unworthy member 
of the Franciscan order was endewed with a keen 
perception of the vices and follies of his age; but he 
appears not to respect himself, and his reader can 
have no sort of personal esteem for an author of his 
description. So much profane and ribbald merri- 


“ment, which would be scandalous in- a layman, be- 


comes insufferable in an eeclesiastic ; ‘and though 
occasionally some amusement may be found amid the 
‘@ffusions of his exuberant imagination, and the auda- 


“Gious oddity of his conceits, disgust and loathing 


“quickly superverie at the constant obtrusion of cyni- 
“¢ism and indecency.”—From an article, intitled « The 
* Days of Erasmus,’ in ‘ Fraser's Magazine.’ 

‘We remember, when first we took up Rabelais, 
(in'the admirable translation of Urquhart and others) 
we thought, on reading the exordium, that we had 
found a man to be delighted with and laugh with, 
‘for ever. We had no sooner read a little way,—no 


“further than the second chapter, we think,—when 
“horrible disgust seized us, and we felt inclined to 


‘throw the book a mile off. Divers philosophical 
ecogitations on times and manners, &c. enabled us to 
resume the volume ; and now and then, amidst a heap 
‘of unintelligible stuff (doubtless, however, with a 


“meaning in it for his contemporaries, if only as a 


“lind fof buffoonery), our transport at his wit and 


3 “(hdele Wile Fabana. His court of Jaw, with the in- 


“tentional jargon ,on all sides, cannot be surpassed. 
“Panurge, . Gargantua, &c. are immortal names for 
‘some of the weaknesses of men and their customs. 
‘His eating and drinking are prodigious,—as good as 
“if Hunger and Thirst personified sate down to a feast 
“of revelry, with Wit for their host. And his lists! 
his ‘very vocabularies! He goes on, giving item 
“after item, till the very continuity of the joke. makes 
"uS believe there must be something wonderful in it, 
_and the laughter runs over with the full measure. 
“But we spoke of him in this place, chiefly to express 
our pleasure at the above criticism upon him in 
‘Fraser,’ and to take the opportunity of thanking 
‘the Editor of that Magazine for the very kind men- 
tion he has made of us, in a note to the article from 
which it is taken. "We have not forgotten a former 
kindness (when a book of ours was noticed some 
years ago); and had we seen it at the time, should 
have been impelled to make a like acknowledgment. 
But circumstances led us to fancy, that the editor 
and his fellow-writers, who pour forth such a pro- 
‘fasion of quips and cranks and merry scholarship, 
‘Tike ‘some jovial brotherhood on the banks of the 
‘Rhine, really had no serious regard for anything, 
“hor | were at all disposed to criticise such men as 
Rabelais in the style of the above paragraph. We 
‘Deg pardon for our error, and are proud to have 
“moved a grave corner in the hearts of men of so 
“much twit and learning. That they should have 
“thought of ourselves, or of anything we have written, 
“in conjunction with the remembrance of such a man 
‘as Erasmus, does not beget in us any presumptuous 
‘self-confidence, or lessen our sense of distance from 
‘that venerable name. We know how a kind feeling 
‘is apt ‘to overflow in its words, and certainly do not 
‘value it the less’on that account, nor ourselves the 
‘More, except as inciters to that kindness (for which 
‘we will take full credit). We differ extremely with 
Fraser’ in some of its judgments of our contem- 
"‘poraries; “but'those are part of a political warfare, in 


which, in our time, we have had our full. shareboth of 
the “ give and take ;” ‘and far be it from us, therefore, 
on every account, to quarrel 5 with anybody dur~ 
‘ing a struggle, for heats and ‘prejudices, as long 
as they entertain @ serious regard for anything, 
or for anybody else, -This is our -only stipulation 
with anyone, for the sake of being able to keep up 
the common feelings of humanity with him: and we 
should not stipulate even this, if we thought that he 
oF society could be happy without it, or fair play 
exist between the pains and pleasures of all. Is it 
vanity in the shape of modesty that induces us to say 
this? or a poor wretched ostentation of any sort? 
Oh _no,..no.._ It-is suffering and its experiences ; 
—it is that which has made us think at all, 
and which has left us our power to enjoy whatsoever 
happiness is within our reach, purely, and for no 
other reason upon earth but because we have good in- 
tentions and wish everybody well, If adversity could 
benefit everybody else, in this respect, as it has bene- 
fited us, we could wish that all mankind were sorrow- 
ful half their lives, ‘that they might be happy for the 
other half, But the mystery of trouble is not to be 
settled in this manner; and many have all their sor- 
rows heaviest as they grow old. Thank God, evil is 
not to be compared in general amount with good; 
nor does it seem that so much of it need be necessary, 
as the world grows wiser. The means of good are 
infinite. Good heavens ! what heaps lie about us, of 
which we take little or no heed; and yet we cannot 
think that they are everlastingly to be wasted.—But 
we shall be travelling out of the record. Many 
thanks to “ Oliver Yorke,” and to. all such as have 
any faith in anything good, particularly to the lovers 
of books and their humanities ; and may the wine of 
their good-will make them as happy, as their attic 
salt makes them pleasant and famous. 


BIRDS AND CAGES. 

“ Cage Birds; their Natural History, Management, 
Habits, Food, Diseases, Treatment, Breeding, and 
the Methods of catching them. By J. Bechstein, M.D. 

« Dr Bechstein loves birds as a Turk loves women ; 
and shows his affection by the accommodations of his 
seraglio. He is very severe upon amateurs who 
Wlow their birds to become diseased from the dirti- 
ness of their cages. ‘We Jove birds they say.’ 
“No; 1 reply; ‘you love yourselves, not them, if 
you neglect to keep them clean.” ©! Doctor, Doc- 
tor! de te fabula narratur. If you donot love your- 
self much better than the birds, why all this catching 
and caging? Why that precious remark that, al- 
though all birds are less at ease in a cage than in a 
room, yet that some ‘never sing unless confined 
within narrow limits, being obliged, as it would 
appear, to solace themselves for the want of liberty with 
their song.’ We could find in our hearts to cage the 
Doctor, that he might solace himself for his want of 
liberty by writing books for our amusement. ‘ Those 
that are confined, that we may the better enjoy the 
beauty of their song, should have a cage proportioned 
to their patural vivacity: a lark, for example, re- 
quires a larger eage than a chaffinch.’ We should 
think so. What sized cage would be proportioned to 
the author's natural vivacity? ‘In the account of each 
bird I shall point out what shaped cage T have found 
most’ suitable.” So he does, but it does not accord 
with our experience. For most kinds, the best 
shaped cage is one open at the sides, except a few 
tree tops, a flat or undulating green bottom, a blue 
curved roof, or darker coloured with bright spangles 
for nightingales, which may be changed for a large 
spirit lamp for larks. ‘The same cage does for both 
species, or any others. There is nothing like it, and 
‘it may be had, gratis, of the maker. Although 
unable to get over the primary abomination of bird- 
fancying, we cannot but be interested in the many 
curious details “of this book; and while we would 
have no more catching, we must say that great ad- 
‘vantage would accrue to all which are already caught, ° 
from Dr Bechstein’s directions about food and ge- 
be sake yer pang car J Repository. 

This is a capital bit. of review, and.Z ghoting of 
the tables.” In nothing is the effeet of education, 
for good or evil, more remarkably shown, than in the 


| power which itigives to minds otherwise benevolent 
and reflecting, to stop short of conclusions obvious to 
other people. -The most startling thing we ever 
“heard said in defence of keeping a bird in a cage, 
was by an acquaintance of ours in a morbid state of 
om i very good, and kind, and thinking man, 

exasperated by diseased blood. “ Goa keeps me 
in a cage,” said he; “ why shouldn’t I keep a bird?” 
‘The answer, however, was clear enough. “God knows 
well what he does; he is sure of the end, and ‘there- 
fore justifies the means. But he has not furnished 
men with a like certainty. If we took upon our- 
selves to act on that principle, what would be the 
end of it? and what our evils meanwhile? Our only 
sure refuge would be want of feeling; and then, at 


‘best, what becomes of our pleasures? The only real 


puzzle in these questions between man and the infe- 
rior creation is, how far will they. add.-to, oronly 
vary, the stock of pain, by thinking too much of it, 
and transferring the suffering frem physical to 
moral? But then comes Duty to cut the knot; 


“and Duty says,—If there is to be pain at all, let me 


endure it and ennoble it: I mus entertain 
‘question; Knowledge and I must become cognizant 
of it ;—if it must end in pain somehow, let the pain 
have the pleasure of exaltation, and kindness, ‘and 
majestic necessity. Furthermore, let us take care’ of 
health, and all pains may be well borne. 


—_-— 


CHURCH-YARDS AND THEIR 
STORIES. 
[From ‘ Legends and Scenes of the North of Sut- 
land and Traditional History of Cromarty; by ‘Hugh 
Miller ;” j—a highly amusing and interesting book, 
written by a remarkable man, who will infallibly be 
well known. We have selected our first extract of 
it, not only on account of the merits of the passage, 
and the sample it affords of the style, variety, and 
entertainment of the work, but because it furnishes 
us with some account of the author. He is «Old 
Mortality’ come to life again in a younger and 
nobler shape; but his own pages will rescue the 
designation from its applicability. Mr Miller, it 
seems, is, or has been, a common stone-mason, and 
itinerant architect of tombs; and ‘from cogitation 
in those shades’ he has issued forth a writer, of pre- 


tentions that would have been little expected from - 


such a beginning, though (singularly enough—un- 
less it'is an Trishism to say so) not without its special 
precedent in this remarkable age; for Mr. Allan 
Cunningham was of the same trade. But ‘Mr Mil- 
ler, besides a poetical imagination, though not yet 
exhibited in verse, has great depth of reflection ; and 
his style is so choice, pregnant, and exceedingly like 
an educated one, that if itself betrays it in any respect 
to be otherwise, it is by that very excess; as ‘Theo- 
phrastus was known not to have been born in Attica, 
by his too Attic nicety. “We differ with one oritwo 
of the author's moral and theological conclusions, but 
with great respect for his right of judgment and his 
general liberality, We have read the volume through 
with the greatest pleasure, as the Reader will seeiby 
various. extracts that we propose to make pers 
and we earnestly exhort Mr Miller to set about ma- 
king the second volume, of which he gives us hopes. A 
for we are sure the public will call for it,] — 


Weng I to.see apetson determined on becoming’a 


hermit, through a disgust of that tame aspect of — 


-manners and low tone of feeling which seem the cha- 
racteristics of what is termed civilized society, I would 
advise him, instead of retiring into a desert, to take up 
his place of residence in a: country! church-yard. 
Mere solitude cannot surely separate one’s thoughts 
from one's experience ; on the contrary, it will’ only 
ead one to think the:more of it; for the lessa man — 
Jas to engage hime present,the- more will he 
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live-in the past: “ And,:besides, from the very consti- 
tution of our nature, what we have seen and felt on any 
oecasion, will be remembered all the more vividly if 
the sight. was hateful or unpleasant to us, and the’ 
feeling one of pain, What has annoyed and dis- 
gusted us in the city will haunt us in the desert. 
But though it be thus impossible for us to shut our 
eyes‘on the-society of men; it is quite in our power, 
by changing our place of observation, to view the’ 
denizens of this society in a different phasis; and I 
am of opinion that their aspect appears nowhere 
more interesting than when viewed from a country 
ehurch-yard. The field of graves is a place quite 
beyond the precincts of the monotonous every-day 
world; its more interesting visitors do not seem the 
people of common every-day life. Grief, like love, 
is a eredulous passion; its thoughts and language 
axe the thoughts and language of poetry ; its sad- 
dest realities glow with the hues of romance ; it lives 
in a world of its own, peopled with hopes and fears 
which have become spiritual existences; and, while 
it imparts the splendoyrs of Elysium to the scenes 
of the past, and the gloom of Tartarus to those of" 
the future, it thinks, amid its tears, of a far different 
future, which has become the present to those whom 
it mourns, and in which the enjoyments of the past 
are more than doubled. What wonder then that the 
more interesting visitors of the church-yard should 
seem a different class of beings from the people of 
common life. Instead. of hearing them inquire in 
the manner of the modern Sadducee, whether there 
be angel or spirit, we see, that not only do they 
believe in the separate existence of the soul, but also, 
im many instances, in what is told of its occasional 
visits from the world of the departed to the world of 
men: Instead of being compelled to hate them for 
their apathy and indifference, we find that they are sus~ 
ceptible of grief, and have been softened by bereave- 
ment into tenderness and sympathy’;—by the sad- 
ness of the countenance, says‘'Solomon, the heart is 
made better. Instead of having to“deplore their low 
seorn of religion, we perceive that their only hope 
and solace is in accordance to its sanetion. What is 
still better, we find a reciprocity of feeling awakened’ 
im ourselves. Without having recourse to the phan- 
tasies of poetry, we are“transported to the regions of 
fomance ; without imagining anything higher of our 
brethren of mankind than is really to be found 
among them, our better sympathies are awakened in 
their behalf; without abstracting ourselves from the 
influence of example we are incited to hisanptbetion 
of virtue. : 

. There is no personage of real life who can be more’ 
properly regarded as a hermit of the church-yard than 
the itinerant sculptor, who wanders from one country 
burying-ground to another, recording on his tablets 
of stone the tears of the living, andthe worth of the 
dead. If possessed of a common portion of feeling 
and imagination, he cannot fail of deeming his pro- 
fession a school of benevolence and poetry. For my 
own'part, I have seldom thrown aside the hammer 
and trowel of the stone mason, for the chisel of the 
itinerant seulptor, without receiving some fresh con- 
firmation of the opinion. How often have I suf- 
fered my mallet'to rest on the unfinished epitaph, 
when listening to some friend of the buried expa- 
tiating with all the eloquence of grief on the myste- 
Tious warning, and the sad death-bed, on the worth 
that had departed, and the sorrow that remained 
behind! How often, forgetting that I was merely 
an auditor, have I so identified myself with the 
Mourner, as to feel my heart swell, and my eyes 
becoming moist! Even the very aspect of a solitary 
ehureh-yard seems conducive to habits of thought 
and ‘feeling. I have risen from my employment to 
mark the shadow of tombstone and burial mound creeping 
over the sward at my feet, and have been rendered serious 
by the reflection, that as those gnomons of the dead 


_ marked out no line of hours, ‘though the hours passed as 


the shadows moved; so, in that eternity in which even 


feeling has been deepened, when looking down with 
the eye of imagination through this motionless sea of 
graves, I have marked the sad remains of both the 


long departed, and the recent dead, thickly strewed © 


over the bottom.—I have grieved above the half 
soiled shroud of her for whom the tears of bereave- 
ment had not yet been dried up, and sighed over the 
mouldering bones of him whose very name had long 
since perished from the earth. 


Not long ago I wrought for about a week in the 
burying ground of Kirk Michael, a ruinous chapel 
in the eastern extremity of the parish of Resolis, and 
distant about six miles from the town of Cromarty. 
It is a pleasant solitary spot, lying on the sweep of a 
gentle declivity. The sea flows to within a few yards 
of the lower wall, but the beach is so level, and so 
little exposed to the winds, that even in the time of 
tempest there is heard within its precincts only a 
faint rippling murmur, scareely loud enough to 
awaken the echoes of the ruin. Ocean seems to muj= 
Sle his waves in approaching this field of the dead. A 
row of elms springs out of the fence, and half encir- 
cles the building in the centre. Standing beside the 
mouldering walls of the latter, the foreground of the 
seene appears thickly sprinkled over with graves and 
tablets ; and we see the green moss creeping round 
the rude sculptures of a primitive age, imparting 
lightness and beauty to that on which the chisel had 
bestowed quite an opposite character. The flake- 
like leaves and gnarled trunks of the elms fill up 
what a ‘painter would term the midground of the 
picture; and seen from between the boughs, the bay 
of Cromarty, shut in by the Sutors, so as to present 
the appearance of a huge lake, and the town beyond 
half enveloped in blue smoke,—the windows spark- 
Delprtiingie tan alendisliin qiegitmaninuielin ge 
azure, occupy the distance. ; 

The western gable of the ruin is still intire, though 
the very foundations of part of the walls can no. 
longer be traced on the sward, and it is topped by a 
belfrey of hewn stone, in which the dead bell is still 
suspended. From the spires and balls with which 
the cornice is surmounted, the moss and lichens 
which bristle over the mouldings, and the stalks of 
ragweed which shoot out here and there from between 
the joints, the belfrey, though designed in a bar- 
barous style of architecture, is rich in the true pic- 
turesque. It furnished me, when the wind blew 
from the east, with an agreeable music, not, indeed, 
either gay or very varied, but of a character which 
suited well with that of the place. I wrought directly 
under it, and frequently paused in my labours to 
hearken to the blast moaning amid its spires, and’ 
whistling through its apertures; and have occasion- 
ally been startled by the mingling death-like tones 
produced by-the hammer, when forced by the wind 
against the sides of the bell. I was one day listen- 
ing to this music, when, by one of those freaks which 
fling the light of recollection upon the dark recesses 
of the past, much in the manner that I have seen a 
child throwing the gleam of a mirror from the sunshine 
into the shade, there were brought before me the cir- 
cumstances of a dream, deemed prophetic of the 
death of him whose epitaph I was then inseribing. 
It was one of those auguries of contingency which, 
according to Bacon, men mark when they hit, and 
never mark when they miss. 

In the latter part of 1822, a young lad, a mason’s 
apprentice, was employed with his master in working 
within the policies of Pointzfield,—a gentleman’s 
seat about a mile from the burying-ground. He 
wished much to visit the tombs and chapel, but could 
find no opportunity, for the day had so shortened 
that his employments engaged him from the first 
peep of light in the morning, until half an hour after 
sunset. And perhaps the wish was the occasion of 
the dream. He had no sooner fallen asleep, after the 
fatigues of the day, than he found himself approach- 
ing the chapel, as he thought, in one of the finest of 
midsummer evenings. The whole western heavens 
were suffused with the blush of sunset,—the hills, 
the woods, the fields, the sea, all the limbs and mem- 
bers of the great frame of nature seemed enveloped 
in.a mantle of beauty. He reached the burying- 


ground, and deemed it the loveliest'spot he had ever 
seen. The tombs were finished after the most ex~~ 
quite designs, chastely Grecian, or rich Gothic ; and 
myriads of flowering shrubs winded around the urns, 
and shaded the tablets in every disposition of beauty. 
There was-a profusion of roses, mingled with large 
spreading flowers of a vivid blue. ‘The building. 


seemed intire, but it was so encrusted with moss and » 


lichens as to present an appearance of extreme anti- 
quity ; on the western gable there was fixed a huge 
gnomon of bronze. “Suddenly a low breeze began to 
moan through the shrubs and bushes, the heavens 
became overeast, and the dreamer, turning towards 
the building, with a sensation of fear, beheld the 
gnomon revolving slowly as on an axis, until the 
point rested on the sward: ‘He fled the place, and 
when floundering on in darkness and terror, as he 
thought, through a morass that stretebes beyond:the: 
southern wall of the chapel, he awoke. | Only five 
weeks elapsed from the evening of his dream, until’ 
he followed to this burying-ground the corpse of a 
relative, and saw that the open grave occupied the: 
identical spot on which the point of the gnomon:had) 
rested. 

During the course of the week which I spent in 
the burying-ground, I became acquainted with seve- 
ral interesting traditions ¢onnected with its inhabi- 
tants. ‘There are some of these which show how 
very unlike the beliefs entertained in the ages which 
have departed, are to those deemed rational in the’ 
present ; others which render it evident that’ though 
men at different eras think and believe differently, 
human nature always remains the same. The fol- 
lowing partakes in part of the character of both. 


There lived, about a century ago, in the upper 
part of the parish of Cromarty, an elderly female of 
that disposition of mind which Bacon describes as, 
one of the very errors of human nature. Her faculties 
of enjoyment and suffering seemed connected by 
some invisible tie to the fortunes of her neighbours ; 
but this tie, unlike that of sympathy, which binds 
pleasure to pleasure, and sorrow to sorrow, by a 
strange perversity united to each other the opposite 
feelings. She was happy when the people around 
her were unfortunate, and miserable when they pros« 
pered. So decided a misanthropy was met by a 
kindred feeling in those acquainted with her; nor 
was she regarded with only that abhorrence which 
attaches to the evil wish, and the malignant. inten 
tion, but also with the eontempt due to that impo- 
tency of malice which can only wish and intend. 


Her sphere of mischief, however, though limited 
by her cireumstances, was occupied to its utmost 
boundary ; and she frequently made up for her want 
of power by an ingenuity, derived from what seemed 
in her an almost instinctive knowledge of the weak- 
nesses of human nature. It was difficult to tell how 
she effeeted her schemes, but certain it was that in 
her neighbourhood lovers became estranged, and 
families divided. Late in the autumn of her last 
year, she formed one of a band of reapers employed 
in cutting down the crops of a Cromarty farmer. 
Her partner on the fidge was a poor widow, who 
had recently lost her husband, and who, though 
wasted by grief and sickness, was now toiling for her 
three helpless orphans. Every person on the field 
pitied her but one; and the malice of even that one, 
perverted as her dispositions were, would, probably, 
have been disarmed by the helplessness of its object, 
had it not chanced, that, about five years before, 
when the poor woman and her deceased husband 
were on the eve of their marriage, she had attempted 
to break off the match, by casting some foul asper- 
sions on her character. ‘Those whom the wicked 
injure, says the adage, they never forgive; and with 
a demoniac abuse of her knowledge of the disposi- 
tions of the people with whom she wrought, she 
strained beyond her strength to get a-head of them, 
knowing that a competition would necessarily take 
place, in which, ane eae 
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her place in the foremost rank until evening, when 
she appeared less fatigued than almost any of the 
party. The wretch who had occasioned it, and who 
had fallen behind all the others, seemed dreadfully 
agitated for the last two last hours it continued ; and 
she was heard by the persons who bound up the 
sheaves, muttering, the whole time, words, apparently, 
of fearful meaning, which, however, were drowned 
amid the rustling of the corn, and the hurry and 
confusion of the competition. Next morning she 
alone of all the reapers was absent; and she was 
found by the widow, who seemed the only one 
solicitous to know what had become of her, and who 
first entered her hovel to inquire after her, tossing in’ 
the delirium of a fever. The poor woman, though 
shocked and terrified by her ravings, and her agony, 
tended her till within half an hour of midnight, 
when she expired. 

At that late hour a solitary traveller was passing 
the road which winds along the southern shore of 
the bay. The moon, in her last quarter, had just 
risen over the hill on her right, and, half veiled by 
three strips of cloud, rather resembled a heap of 
ignited charcoal seen through the bars of a grate, 
than the orb which only a few nights before had 
enabled the reaper to prosecute his employments 
until near morning. Thedblocks of granite scattered 
over the neighbouring beach, and bleached and 
polished by the waves, were relieved by the moon- 
shine, and resembled flocks of sheep ruminating on a 
meadow ; but not a single ray rested on the sea be- 
yond, or the path or fields before ;—the beam slided 
ineffectually along the level ;—it was light looking 
at darkness. On a sudden, the traveller became con- 
scious of that strange mysterious emotion which, 
according to the creed of the demonologist, indicates 
the presence or near approach of an evil spirit. He 
felt his whole frame as if creeping together and his 
hair bristling on his head, and, filled with a strange 
horror, he heard, through the dead stillness of the 
night, a faint, uncertain noise, like that of a sudden 
breeze rustling through a wood at the close of au- 
tumn. He blessed himself, and stood still. A tall’ 
figure, indistinct in the darkness, came gliding along 
the road from the east, and inquired of him, as it 
floated past, in a voice hollow and agitated, whether 
it could not reach Kirk-Michael before midnight? 
“No living person could,” answered the traveller ; 
and the appearance, groaning in reply, was out of 
sight in a moment. The sounds still continued as 
if a multitude of leaves were falling from the boughs 
of a forest, and striking with a pattering sound on 
the heaps congregated beneath, when another figure 
came up, taller, but even less distinct than the for- 
mer. It bore the appearance of a man on horse- 
back.—* Shall I reach Kirk-Michael before mid- 
night?” was the query again put to the terrified 
traveller; but before he could reply to it the ap- 
pearauce had vanished in the distance; and a shriek 
of torment and despair, which seemed re-echoed by 
the very firmament, roused him into a more intense 
feeling of horror. ‘The moon shone out with super- 
natural brightness; the noise, which had ceased for 
a moment, returned, but the sounds were different, 
for they now seemed to be those of faint laughters, 
and low indistinct mutterings, in the tone of ridi- 
cule, and the gigantic rider of a pale horse, with the 
appearance of a female bent double before him, and 
accompanied by two dogs, one of which tugged 
at the head, and the other at the feet of the appear- 
anee, was seen approaching from the west. As this 
terrible apparition passed the traveller, the moon 
shone full on the face of the figure on the horse, and 
he distinetly perceived, though the features seemed 
convulsed with agony, that they were those of the 
female who, unknown to him, had expired a few 
minutes before. _ 


—__— 


A REAL FAVOURITE. 
* Such was the estimation in which Paesiello’s 
« La Frascatana,’ was held in Italy, that I have been 
told it was always brought forward on the failure of 
any new one, as sure to appease a dissatisfied audience, 
—Lord Mount-Edgecumbe’s Musical Reminiscences. 
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LODORE. 
* 
THE NEW NOVEL BY MRS SHELLEY. 


[We extract two portraits from Mrs Shelley’s work, 
one of a passive, plump, smiling old maid (capitally 
well drawn), who cannot be unhappy or unforgiving 
if she would, so well has the happy mediocrity of her 
character profited by a long country life,—the other 
of an active young female philosopher, the creature 
of thought, adversity, and sikh celled and firm 
without being masculine. ] 

Wuoso had heard the good lady talk of endless 
tears and mournings for the loss of Lodore, of life 
not worth having when he was gone, of the sad deso- 
lation of their position, and looked at her face beaming 
with satisfaction, with only so much sensibility painted 
there as to render it expressive of all that is kind and 
compassionate, good humour in her frequent smiles, 
and sleek content in her plump person, might have 
laughed at the contrast, and yet have pondered on 
the strange riddle we human beings present, and how 
contradictions accord in our singular machinery. 
This good aunt was incapable of affectation, and all 
was true and real that she said. She lived upon the 
idea of her brother; he was all in all to her; but 
they had been divided so long, that his death searcely 
increased the separation ; and she could talk of meet- 
ing him in heaven, with as firm and as cheerful a 
faith, as a few months before she had anticipated his 


return to England. . . ° ° > 


“I lost (said Fanny) my guide, preserver, my 
guardian angel; when my father died. Nothing 
remains but the philosophy which he taught me— 
the disdain of low-thoughted care which he sedu- 
lously cultivated : this, joined to my cherished inde- 
pendence, which my disposition renders necessary 
to me.” 

“ And thus you foster sorrow, and waste your life 
in vain regret ?” 

“Pardon me! I do not waste my life,” replied 
Fanny, with her sunny smile; “nor am I unhappy : 
far otherwise. An ardent thirst for knowledge is as 
the air I breathe, and the acquisition of it is pure 
and unalloyed happiness. I aspire to be useful to 
my fellow-creatures; but that is a consideration for 
the future, when fortune shall smile on me. Now I 
have but one passion: it swallows up every other, 
it dwells with my darling books, and is fed by the 
treasures of beauty and wisdom which they contain.” 

Ethel could not understand. Fanny continued : 
“TL aspire to be useful; sometimes I think I am— 
once I know I was. I was my father’s almoner. 

“ We lived in a district where there was a great 
deal of distress, and a great deal of oppression. We 
had no money to give, but I soon found that deter- 
mination and earnestness will do much, J¢ was my 
Sather’s lesson, that I should never fear anything but 
myself. He taught me to penetrate, to anatomize, to 
purify my motives; but, once assured of my own 
integrity, to be afraid of nothing. Words have more 
power than anyone can guess; it is by words that 
the world’s great fight, now in the civilized times, is 
carried on; I never hesitated to use them when I 
fought any battle for the miserable and oppressed. 
People are so afraid to speak, it would seem as if 
half our fellow-creatures were born with deficient 
organs; like parrots they can repeat a lesson, but 
their voice fails them when that alone is wanting to 
make the tyrant quail.” 

As Fanny spoke her blue eyes brightened, and a 
smile irradiated her face. These were all the tokens 
of enthusiasm she displayed; yet her words moved 
Ethel strangely, and she looked on her with wonder 
as a superior being. Her youth gave grace to her 
sentiments, and were an assurance of their sincerity. 
She continued :— 

“I am becoming flighty, as my mother calls it ; 
but, as I spoke, many scenes of cottage distress 


Opera, passed through my memory when, holding my father’s 


hand, I witnessed his endeavours to relieve the poor. 
That is all over now—he is gone; but I have one 
consolation — that of endeavouring to render myself 
worthy to rejoin him in a better world. It is this hope 
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that impells me continually, and without any flag- 
ging of spirit, to cultivate my understanding and to 
refine it. Oh, what has this life to give, as worldlings 
describe it, worth one of those glorious emotions 
which raise me from this petty sphere into the sun- 
bright regions of mind which my father inhabits! I. 
am rewarded, even here, by the elevated feelings 
which the authors whom I love so passionately 
inspire; while I converse each day with Plato, and 
Cicero, and Epictetus, the world, as it is, passes from. 
before me like a vain shadow.” 

These enthusiastic words were spoken with so calm 
a manner, and in so equable a voice, that there seemed 
nothing strange nor exaggerated in them. It is 
vanity and affectation that shock, or any manifestation 
of feeling not in accordance with the real character. 
But while we follow our natural bent, and only speak 
that which our minds spontaneously inspire, there is a 
harmony which, however novel, is never grating. 

(This is admirable, and so is the pervading spirit of 
the work. Its object is to soften the heart by self 
reflection, and render it fit soil for those beautiful 
flowers of patience and cultivated feeling, always as” 
ready to spring up under certain views of nature and 
the universe, as new plants are to make their appear= 
ance in a ground freshly turned up to the sun.] ; 

—_—— 
TIGHT LACING. 

To the Editor of the London Journal. 
Six,—Your late observations on ‘ Female Beauty” 
convince me, that in you the fair sex have an able 
champion and discerning admirer. . This emboldens. 
me to hope that you will not refuse to give publicity, 
by means of your much-read Journal, to a few remarks. 
on the odious and dangerous custom, so long and so 
extensively adopted in this country, of encasing the 
fair and noble forms of our females in tightly-laced. 
stays—a practice to which their appearance, and 
(what is of so much more importance) their health, 
is but too often sacrificed. I am aware that this 
subject is considered by many to be so purely profes- 
sional, as not to come within the province of a journal 
like yours to discuss; but so anxious am I thata 
few of the most glaring evils of the system should be 
widely and extensively exposed, that I have trespassed 
on your time by stating them. Our medical perio- 
dicals circulate so exclusively amongst medical men, 
that it would be in vain to appeal to the public 
through those channels. 
the means of inciting other and more able pens than 
mine to the work of reformation, my object will be. 
attained. WeJhave been so long accustomed to see- 
females of all but the most tender age wearing stays,: 


that we are apt to consider them indispensable and, 


things of course ; and I am well aware that the pro-, 
posal to abolish them altogether will be considered by 
many as absolutely preposterous. I was talking, a- 
few days ago, to a lady on this subject, and observed , 
that stays were bothfburtful and unnecessary ; “ But,, 
my dear sir,”“said she, ‘I should be no figure at all: 
without them.” Now this is the very point on which. 
so much delusion prevails. A small waist is con=. 
sidered by, I will say, the majority of persons as the 
only essential to a good figure. Graceful carrigg yD: 
finely-turned bust, symmetry and harmony of pro-- 
portion, are either not understood or are overlooked. 
Hence all that screwing, and twisting, and torturing, 
to which the pliant form of many a fair young crea-. 
ture is condemned; and hence the pale look, the. 
narrow chest, and tottering walk, which all observe,, 
but so few attribute to the true cause. 

&- The cavity of the chest is destined to receive thax 
most important vital parts—the heart, the lungs, &c._ 
If, then, this cavity be“compressed, as it is by stays, _ 
it of course follows that impediment to their due 
aad is thejinevitable result. We are 

to hear the Chinese ridiculed for the manner in. 
which they confine and distort the feet of their. 
women. Ijhave seen just. as much deformity of the 
chest result from tight-lacing, in rei country, as 
eould possibly be produced on. the feet by pressure 
suchas I have mentioned. . The ancients, who had 


If these remarks should be, 
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so acute a perception of the beautiful, and the re~ 
mains of whose sculpture are still referred to as. 
models of excellence, may be quoted on this point. 
Compare the form of the Venus de Medici with that 
of a modern belle. Where do we find in the former 
the wasp-like distortion of waist, the stiff, constrained 
attitude, and narrow chest of the latter? No, all is 
free, graceful, and flowing ; and such perfection may 
be still seen among savage nations, but may in vain 
be looked for among those who call themselves 
civilized. The last and fairest of the Almighty’s 
creations is doomed to be marred by the hands of 
the mantua-maker. How long is this state of things 
to exist?—how much longer are we to boast of our 
refinement, and yet remait: inferior to the most 
savage tribes in attention te health and elegance ? 
Most probably, until some leader of fashion shall set 
the example; when it will be followed by the rest of 
the world, who will then look back with astonishment 
at the folly of their previous system, and wonder that 
people could ever be found so insane as to sacrifice 
everything to a false standard of beauty. It is too 
much to expect that a person, who has all her life 
been accustomed to the support of stays can at once 
Teave them off altogether. Use is second nature ; 
and that which was at. first painful pressure has 
become, by long custom, a necessary support. But 
it is in behalf of the rising generation that I would 
plead. Strengthen their young bodies by nutritious 
food ‘and plentiful exercise in the open air, and 
nature, thus assisted, not thwarted, will bring them 
to a vigorous maturity.—I am, Sir, 
Your constant Reader, 


f, London, May 4th. Menicus. *} 
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THEORY OF DREAMING. 
To the Editor of the London Journal. 


© Dear Sin,—I dare say you are well aware that 
few things are more wondered at than dreams; and, 
perhaps, few things are less understood. This, per= 
haps, arises from the fact, that, when the state of 
sleep is considered at all, it is considered in its 
extreme opposition to our state when awake. It is 
not considered, that there are as many intermediate 
States as there are hues in the rainbow, and that 
these states imperceptibly dissolve into each other in 
somewhat the same manner. There is fatigue, lan- 
guor, drowsiness, the dozing state, and a thousand 
other intermediate states between each of these, of 
whick it would be as difficult to give a catalogue as it 
would be to delineate every are in a circle. There is 
no great difference between fatigue and languor : 
excessive languor is a species of drowsiness, excessive 
drowsiness is scarcely distinguishable from the dozing. 
state, and the extreme state of dozing may almost be 
sleep. If it were questioned of one or any of these 
intermediate states, no one would be disposed to 
ascribe anything remarkable to them. Why, then, 
should we impute anything strange or uncommon to 
one state which we decidedly refused to impute to 
another—which, if it possesses any difference at all, it 
is a difference which is hardly perceptible, and which 
could not be distinguished by the nicest investigator ? 
Those who make a point of wondering at sleep, 
maintain that there is nota continued state of thought 
during sleep—or, in fact, that there is no thought at 
all; but that, as soon as we lie down and sleep com- 
mences, thought at that instant ceases; and that our 
sleep is varied only by occasional inspirations, which 
they call dreams. Others maintain that dreams are 
merely an excited and exuberant imagination, but 
deny that we are continually imagining while asleep. 
“We do not believe,” say they, “that we are con- 
tintally thinking while asleep, because we do not 
remember our thoughts.” So I must conclude, that 
because, at the end of six or seven hours, I do not 
remember my thoughts during that time, that, there- 
fore, I have not thought at all. How many days 
Nara Og we, upon the reviewal of them, do 
a single thought 
our minds ‘that time! § 
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thought, it is not very wonderful that we should not. 
be able to recall to memory every idea that has passed 
in our minds during six or seven hours. If, then, 
from the non-remembrance of our thoughts during, 
sleep, we conclude that we do not think at all, we 
must follow up the conclusion by affirming that only’ 
those thoughts have really existed (both when asleep: 
and awake) which we can recall to memory. The 
nature of our thoughts during sleep is characterized 
by their peculiar vividness and intensity. The vigour 
of the intellectual faculties, in this instance, may be 
accounted for by the repose of the sensational faculties; 
since it is an established principle of the mind, that, 
when one or more faculties cease their exertion, the 
remaining faculties assume additional strength. The 
man who exerts his arms, body, and feet at the same 
time, must employ less strength in each of those 
limbs than he would do were all the others at rest. 
What is true, in this instance, in our physical nature, 
is true also in our mental. When you wish to recall 
the countenance of a friend, you involuntarily close 
your eyes. If then, upon the cessation of one of the 
sensational faculties, the imagination is increased, 
how much more must it be increased upon the repose 
of all those faculties! If, upon the cessation of sight, 
our fancy is more vivid, how much more vivid must 
it be when not only sight, but the sensations of touch, 
taste, smelling, and hearing cease their operations ! 
The mind is somewhat like a masquerade. When 
the room is full of company, the separate characters 
are unable to exhibit themselves to advantage; but 
remove half of those characters, and the remainder 
will be able to sport about with grace and dexterity. 
This vividness of the imagination during sleep 
modified by the individual propensities—the miser 
dreams of his gold, the mother of her darling ; by 
circumstantial casualties, by the passions which in- 
fluence us—such as hope, fear, remorse. Sometimes 
‘we regard the past, sometimes the future, sometimes 
neither ; but our mind is engaged in what is termed 
castle-building, in which we suppose ourselves 
placed in circumstances in which we should hope or 
fear to be placed. 


There is yet one thing in the phenomenon of 
sleep worthy of notice, and that is, the confusion of 
our thoughts. For instance, I dream that I visit 
my friend ; but, at the same time, fancy myself 
surrounded by my own children, my own chattels, 
and my own pleasure-grounds. Or I fancy that I 
am attacked by a robber; and yet, at the same time, 
fancy he"is a well-known friend. The confusion, in 
this instance, I consider may be accounted for, by 
Supposing that the idea of the robber first “arises in 
my mind; and the idea of my friend, to whom I 
should always fly in distress, so rapidly succeeds, 
that the idea of the robber has not time to die away 
before the idea of my friend succeeds, and conse- 
quently the two are blended together. The same 
remark may be applied to the first instance, and, 
I consider, to all other instances of the kind. Ifa 
wheel is caused slowly to revolve, each spoke may be 
distinctly perceived as it describes its circle; but 
increase its motion to rapidity, and you will not be 
able to see whether there are four, eight, or sixteen 
spokes—but the whole will be blended in one con- 
fused and indistinct whirl, to which the confusion of 
thoughts alluded to is somewhat similar. Thus, then, 
it is my opinion that there is a continued state of 
thought during sleep; that the vividness of that 
thought may be accounted for by the cessation of 
the sensational faculties, and their occasional confusion 
by their rapidity. 

And thus I have endeayoured to give an outline of 
my thoughts upon a subject which well deserves a 


more lengthened attention. If they are incorrect, 
the fact that I have read no work, and have had no 


help ‘whatever on the subject; may afford some 


excuse for 
Yours, Sir, 


Ax Ixquinen. 
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PERSONAL PORTRAITS OF EMINENT MEN. 
CHARLES IX, OF ST BARTHOLOMEW NOTORIETY. 
(From ‘Raumer’s Historical Documents”) 

Ax was liberal to everyone, and was often heard to 
say, “A King must be ready in giving, for nations are 
like rivers, which pour down their waters continually 
to the ocean, that is, the Treasury.” His bodily ex- 
ercises consisted in jumping, tennis, breaking or shoe~ 
ing horses, or in driving them, which he understood 
well, even with four-in-hand. Besides these, he 
forged weapons, cast cannons, fished and hunted. He 
was especially, from his childhood, addicted to the 
chase, even to phrenzy. Day and night he wafdered 
about the forests, careless of food or rest, as long as 
he could indulge his passion.. Upon the parapher- 
nalia of the chase, the resorts and haunts of the 
game, and the manner of taking every sort, he has 
written a book. _ This daily pursuit of beasts made 
him cruel towards them, but not towards men.* He 
killed horses with his own hand, and if he met with, 
asses he frequently struck off their heads, and paid 
their value to the owners. He killed swine in the 
presence of his courtiers, and dabbled with bloody 
hands in their entrails, like acommon butcher's man. 
As he, on one occasion, fell in this fashion upon a 
mule of Lausac’s, who was a favourite of the court~ 
ier’s, Lausac cried out, “ Whence has this feud arisen 

between my mule and the most Christian King ?” 

Of all arts he practised music, by preference, 
cultivated singers, in particular an eunuch, surnamed 
Le Roi, and sung himself with a strong and melo- 
dious voice, in the choir. He also gave to musicians 
considerable ecclesiastical situations. 

Marie Touchet, the beautiful daughter ot: an 
apothecary in Orleans, was much beloved by him, 
and bore him two sons. When a picture was shown 
her of the new Queen of France, Elizabeth (daugh- 
ter of Maximilian II), she is said to have laughed, 
and to have said, “ Germany does not alarm me,” __, 

. . * * . P 

When a child he studied grammar, and occupied 
himself with sciences, but as soon as he was King, 
he laid aside these pursuits’ as unworthy of a sove- 
reign; for, in the judgment of the courtiers, it is 
praiseworthy to be ignorant. Yet he loved poetry, 
and himself composed paems in the French tongue. 
Among the authors of Latin poetry he was partial to 
Dorat ; among those of French, to Ronsard and 
Baif; when they read their poems to him he listened 
with great attention, and gave them presents, but 
not large ones, in order that, from want of money, 
they might return soon, and bring something new. 
The poets he said, are like good horses, which we 
must feed, but not fatten, 


* «Hee quotidiana belluarum insectatio sanguineum eum 
reddebat in feras, non in homines.” M.Raumer has con 
sidered this passage so much at variance with history, that 
he has altered the sense in his translation, by supposing 
that the word non had been falsely inserted. I venture, 
with much deference, to doubt whether the passage should 
not be considered as correctly given. The behaviour of 
Charles IX, in the affair of St Bartholomew, bas been re- 
corded to his infamy; but it must be remembered that he 
was young, and the puppet of others ; and it is also recorded 
of him, that he looked back with horror and repentance to 
his conduct on that occasion. Such feelings could hardly 
have been the work of such spiritual advisers as he was 
likely to have about him, and may be fairly presumed to 
have been the natural working of a nature not originally 
cruel.—(7ranslator’s Note.)—(There was a mixture of 
natures undoubtedly in Charles; and he deserves all the 
excuses that can be found for him in a bad and despotic 
education, and the tendency which it superinduces to all 
sorts of madness. But excessive cruelty, or thoughtlessness, 
or whatever it may be called, towards the brute creation is, 
to say the least of it, not likely to dispose a man to con- 
sideration for his other fellow-creatures. The habit is dan- 
gerous, and likely to turn the scale to their disadvantages 
especially the love of excitement is stimulated by circum- 
stances and fancied right or necessity. Butchers are wisely 
forbidden to be upon juries; not because they are not as 
good as‘other men by nature, and often as truly kind, but 
because the habit of taking away the lives of sheep and 


had been suffered to grow up into an amateur pork 
butcher / and of the most disgusting description! Who ig 
to wonder what such princes become !—Ep.]_ 


, 
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He ate little, and for his*health’y sake drank only 
water, or . hypoeras,. made of water, sugar, and 
cinnamon. He slept very little, and before midnight 
was generally on horseback, putting the hounds in 
motion, or about something. His sickness was in- 
creased by the fear of the machinations of his 
brother Francis and his nephew Henry, as well as 
by the suspicion that he was wasting away by slow 
poison, or magical contrivances, On this ground 
two Italian soothsayers, Momus and Kormus, were 
cast into prison. 

Charles was tall, but stooped much. His com- 
plexion was pale, of the colour of box-wood, a hook 
nose, try neck, thin limbs. He was of over-hasty 
disposition, impatient, wrathful, fierce, but not. 
cruel; a good memory, a master of dissimulation,. 
when he chose; voluptuous, but not to excess; 
eloquent, and of sharp judgment.» Perjury seemed, 
to him nothing but a figure of speech, and no crime ; 
he, therefore, violated his faith as often as it seemed 
to his profit to do so. 


—a 


MACKAREL FISHERY. 
( From ‘ Farrell's History of British Fishes.’ ) 


Ix May 1707, the first Brighton boat-load of 
mackarel sold at Billingsgate for forty guineas. per 
hundred,—seven shillings each, reckoning six score 
to’a hundred; the highest price ever known at that 
market. The next boat-load produced but thirteen 
guineas per hundred. Mackarel was so plentiful 
at Dover in 1808, that they were sold sixty for a 
shilling. At Brighton, in June of the same year; 
the shoal of mackarel was so great, that one of the 
boats had the meshes of her nets so completely 
occupied by them, that it was impossible to drag 
them in; the fish and nets, therefore, in the end, 
sunk together; the fishermen thereby ‘sustaining a 
loss of nearly sixty pounds, exclusive of what the 
cargo, could it have been got into the boat, would, 
have produced. The success of the fishery in 1821 
was beyond all precedent. ‘The value of the catch 
of sixteen boats, from Lowestoffe, on the 30th of 


‘June, amounted to 5252/.; and it is supposed that 


there was’ no less an amount than'14,0001. altogether 
realized by the owners and men concerned in the 
fishery of the Suffolk ¢oast.* In March 1833, on 
a Sunday, four ‘Hastings’ boats brought on shore 
ten thousand eight hundred mackarel; and the next 
day, two boats brought seven thousand fish. Early 
im the month of February, 1834, one boat's crew 
from Hastings, cleared 1002. by the fish caught in 
one night; .and a large quantity of very fine mackarel 
appeared in the London market in the second week 
of the same month. They were cried through the 
streets of London three for a shilling on the 14th 
and 22nd of March 1834, and had then been plentiful 
for a month. The boats engaged in fishing are 
usually attended by other fast-sailing vessels, which 
are sent away with the fish taken. From some 
situations, these vessels sail away direct for the 
London market; at others, they make for the nearest 
point from which they can obtain land-carriage for 
their fish. From Hastings and other fishing towns 
on the “Sussex coast the fish are brought to London 
by vans, which travel up during the night. 


‘The o common mode of fishing for mackarel, and 
the way in. which the greatest numbers are taken, is 
by drift-nets. The drift-net is twenty feet deep, by 
one hundred and twenty feet long; well corked at 
the top, but without lead at the bottom. They are 
of small fine twine, which is tanned. of a reddish, 
brown colour, to preserve it from the action of the 


sea-water ; and it is thereby rendered much more’ 


durable. The size of the mesh about two and a 
half inches or rather larger. Twelve, fifteen, and 
sometimes eighteen of these nets are attached length- 


ways, by tying along a thick rope, called the drift-. 


"In an interesting and useful sketch of the ‘ Natural 
History of Yarinouth and its Neighbourhood,’ by C. and. 
Paget, it is stated, at page 16, 
forty-two lasts of Mackarel were taken there. A last’ is® 
ten thousand. 


that, in 1823, one hundred and’ 


rope, and at the ends of each nét, to each other.’ 
When arranged for depositing inthe sea, a large 
buoy attached to the end of the drift-rope is thrown 
overboard, the vessel'is put before the wind, and, as 
she sails along, the rope with the nets thus attached 
is passed over the stern into the water till the whole 
of the nets are run out, The net thus deposited 
hangs suspended in the water perpendicularly twenty 
feet deep from the drift-rope, and extending from 
three-quarters of a mile, or even a mile and a half, 
depending on the number of nets belonging: to the 
party or company engaged in fishing together. 
When the whole of the nets are thus handed out, 
the drift-rope is shifted from the stern to the bow of 
the vessel, and she rides by it as if at anchor. The 
benefit gained by the boat’s hanging at the end of the 
drift-rope is, that the net is kept strained in a 
straight line, which, without this pull upon it, would 
not be the case. ‘The nets are shot in the evening, 
and sometimes hauled once during the night, at 
others allowed to remain in the water all night. The 
fish, roving in the dark through the water, hang in the 
meshes of the net, which are large enough to admit 
them beyond the gill-covers and pectoral fins, but not 
large enough to allow the thickest part of the body 
to pass through. In the morning early, preparations 
are made for hauling the nets. .A capstan on the 
deck is mamed, about which two turns of the drift- 
yope are taken. One man stands forward to untie 
the upper edge of eacli net from the drift-rope, which 
is called casting off the lashings; others hand in the 
net with the’ fish caught, to which one side of the 
vessel is devoted; the other side is occupied by the 
drift-rope; which is wound in by the men at the cap- 
stan. ‘The whole of the net in, and the fish secured, 
the vessel runs back into harbour with her fish ; or, 
depositing them on board some other boat in com- 
pany, that carries for the party to the nearest mar- 
ket, the fishing vessel remains at sea for the next 
night's operation. 
* * * - 

The name (mackarel) is said to be derived from 
the Latin macularius, in allusion to its spotted ap- 
pearance; and it is called in most of the countries of 
Europe by terms that have reference to its variegated 
and chequered appearance. 
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COWSLIPPING, MAY-DAY. 
(By the Author of * May Flowers.’) 

Har to thee, thou most beautiful of months !.thou 
girl-hood of the year! We love thee for thy bud. 
ding beauties, for the glad smile that thou. throwest 
over garden and woodland and meadow—we love 
thee for the “merry minstrelsy” which greeteth thee 
from the “restless cuckoo” and the “twittering 
swallow "—we love thee for thy bright skies and 
balmy breezes; but more than all we love thee for 
the remembrances thou bringest to us of our early 
school-days—the by far brightest part of our earthly 
career. It was on May-day that we always sallied 
out from school to go “cowslipping,” to pull the 
bright golden flowers, for the, purpose of making 
wine, for our kind-hearted school-mistress. I re« 
member well how anxiously the first of May was 
looked for; for weeks before that joyful advent, our 
whole conversation in and out of school-hours turned 
upon the merry “ cowsliping;” and it certainly was 
a merry time, though not characterised by that ob- 
streperous merriment which usually distinguishes the 
amusements of boyhood. No! it was merry asthe 
Jirst holiday of the year, as the first day we went out 
together ; it seemed like the promise of other“days 
of summer beauty—it whispered to us of hope, and 
it seemed to some of us—certainly to me—as emble- 
matical of the glorious beauty of a fadeless world. 

‘, Well then, early on the May morning, while yet’ 
the dew was sparkling in the bright beams of the 
sun, while yet the sky-lark was “pouring its full, 
heart” in its matin song to heaven, did we joyous 
creatures commence our ramble “o’er hill and dale.” 
Gentle Reader ! the fields, the hedge-sides,'‘and the 
woodland walks we traversed were those that the 
“pious Cowper” has made dear to many of you in 
his ‘ Task ;’ they were those in the neighbourhood 


of Olney ; we went either over the meadows to Clif- 
ton Hill, or across the fields by the “ peasant’s nest,” 
to the beautiful park of Weston Underwood. — We 
were not satisfied, as some would have been, with 
gathering sufficient, we were anxious that we should 
go home as the bearers of plenty, and for this pur- 
pose the great clothes-basket was put into requisition, 
two taking it by turns to be the flower bearers, The 
largest cowslips we used to think grew under. the 
hedges and in the spinnies, but those growing i in the 
open field, with the bright sun full upon them, were 
those that we considered sweetest, and were told 
made the best wine. Whiat emulation was there to 
to be the quickest gatherer of the best and finest 
flowers! I remember when by chance we once came 
upon a sunny baulk of ‘land in a fallow field that we 
were crossing, what a host of these nodding beauties 
were congregated together, and what a scramble, and 
yet what fearful care of treading upon them! for we 
held it as unworthy of us to tread one of them down 
if we could help it; and then the display of our dit 
ferent handsful when we had finished, and the de 
lighted feeling of those whose bunch was the largest; 
never did successful card-player feel more delight 
never could he feel that pure unalloyed delight—that 
one of us felt at displaying “'a good hand ;” and yet 
there were no bickerings—no envious feelings towards 
the suceessfil. We came out to be happy, and we 
were so, and joined in the delight of the victors. 
Miles have we traversed, sometimes running, some~ 
times stooping, always joyful and good-tempered ; 
and when our basket had become full as it adult 
hold, if we had any sorrow, it was that our pleasent 
task had ended. 


But on our arrival home ‘a repast awaited us of 
plum-cake, and’ what else do you think?, why of 
cowslip wine, wine made from’ the very cowslips that 
the year before we had gathered; and how pleasent 
the talk and prattle about our last year’s excursion— 
of poor Joe Brooks's fall into the ditch that was 
overgrown by thick grass, near Dinglederry-wood3 
and the charge we made upon a wasp’s nést, and how 
we left them victors; and how some of us had 
grown since then, and how one of our playfellows of 
that day, who was dear to us as a brother, and gentle 
and affectionate as a brother should be, was not 
amongst our number now, but had departed with the 
beauty of the departed year; and then the hopes 
and the expectations and the wonderings as to out 
next May-day’s excursion; and then the separation 
in the evening, and the pleasant dreams we had of 
“cowslipping.” Since a child, I have been a lover of 


cowslip wine; the mystery of that love is not ia thé _ 


sweetness or flavour of the cowslip, but in the re’ 
membrance that ever comes with it of the pe pre 
I was a gatherer of cowslips. ; 


[Youthful spirits are certainly the best of. ct 
wines; and pleasant recollections are wine; and d 
good “articles” are wine. Yet cowslip wine is. good, 
for its own sake too, Also, for performing the part 
of a harmless opiate :— 

« If your point be rest, " 

Lettuce and cowslip wine; probatum est.” ] 
_ Porn. 
Our Correspondent also might have given us a beau~, 
tiful passage from Shakspeare, relative to cowslips, , 
The sweet wife Imogen (Shakspeare excels in paints. 
ing sweet wives) has— 


? 


« On her left breast goals 
~ A mole cinque-spotted, like the crimson drops 
TI’ the bottom of a cowslip.” ot 


Tachimo notes it down in the stealthy list which he, 


had no right to make; otherwise, we should a 
have it; so we are beholden to him for = 
turn, at all events. Shakspeare could not 
wrong, without making it yield us pen eta 
tiful. 

There is, or used ‘to be, an abundance of 
in a meadow at the back of Hendon “Church, after 


passing the archway, through which you ‘go into the . 
fields in that quarter. Wo mentien te Sean ee, 
of the lovers of flowers, the cowslip not being com- 


monly met with nearer London.—Ep. ] 
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ge NO. XVII-—RICHARD IL 

f Rucuarp II’ isa play little known compared with 
* Richard IIT,’ which last is. a play that every un- 
fledged candidate for theatrical fame chooses to strut 
and fret his hour upon the stage in; yet we confess 
that we prefer the nature and feeling of the one to 
the noise and bustle of the other; at least, as we are 
so often forced to see it acted. In * Richard II,’ the 
weakness of the king leaves us leisure to take a greater 
interest in the misfortunes of the man. After the 
first act, in, which the arbitrariness of his behaviour 
only proves his want of resolution, we see him stag 
gering under the unlooked-for blows of fortune, be- 
wailing his loss of kingly power, not preventing it, 
sinking under the aspiring genius of Bolingbroke, 
his authority trampled on, his hopes failing him, and 
his pride crushed and broken down under insults and 
injuries,which his own misconduct had provoked, but 
which he has not courage or manliness to resent. 
The change of tone and behaviour in the two com. 
petitors for the throne according to their change 
of fortune, from the capricious sentence of banish- 
ment passed by Richard upon Bolingbroke, the sup- 
pliant offers and modest pretensions ‘of the latter on 
his return, to the high and haughty tone with which 
he accepts Richard's resignation of the crown after 
the loss:of all his power, the use which -he makes of 
the deposed king to grace his triumphal progress 
through the streets of London, and the final intima- 
tion of his wish for his death, which immediately 
finds a servile executioner, is marked throughout 
with complete effect and without the slightest ap- 
pearance of effort. The steps by which Bolingbroke 


mounts the throne are those by which Richard sinks - 


into\'the grave. We feel neither respect nor love for 
the deposed monarch ; for he is as wanting in energy 
as in principle:-but we pity him, ‘for he pities himself. 
His heart is by no means hardened against himself, 
but bleeds afresh at every new stroke of mischanee, 
and his sensibility, absorbed in his own person, and 
unused to misfortune, is not only tenderly alive to 
its own sufferings, but without the fortitude to bear 
them. He is, however, human in his distresses; for 
to feel _pain, and sorrow, weakness, disappointment, 
remorse and anguish, is the lot of humanity, and we 
sympathize with him accordingly. The sufferings 
of the man make us forget that he ever was a king. 
-The;right assumed by sovereign power to triflé at 
its will with the happiness of others as a matter of 
course, or to remit its exercise as a matter of favour, 
is strikingly shown in the sentence. of’ banishment so 
unjustly pronounced on Bolingbroke and Mowbray, 
and in what Bolingbroke says when four years of his 
ishment are taken off, with as little reason ;— 


“ How long a time lies in one little word? 
Four lagging winters and four wanton springs 
» End in a word: such is the breath of kings.” 


A more affecting image of the loneliness of a state 
of exile can hardly be given than by what Boling- 
broke afterwards observes of his having « sighed his 
English breath in foreign clouds ;” or than that 
conveyed in Mowbray’s complaint at being banished 
for life. 


_., “ The language I have learned these forty years, 
_ My native English, now I must forego : 
» And now my tongue’s use is to me no more 
_ Than an unstringed:viol or a harp, 
_ Or like a cunning instrument cas'd up, 
_«, Dr being open, put into his hands 
«That knows no touch to tune the harmony. 
_ Lam too old to fawn upon a nurse, 
_. Too far in years to be a pupil now.” 
ae is all this, and at the same time 
ow very English too! kopote. cok esti 
‘of English historical plays, in ¢hich “is hung 
our of the invincible knights of old,” in which 
‘their hearts seem to strike against their coats of mail, 


‘i 


whiere their blood tingles for the fight, and words are 
but the harbingers of blows. Of this state of accom. 
plished barbarism. the appeal. of. Bolingbroke. and 
Mowbray is an admirable specimen. Another of 
these ‘keen encounters of their wits,” which ‘serve 
to whet the talkers’ swords, is where Aumerlé ans 
swers in the presence of Bolingbroke to the charge 
which Bagot brings against him of being an accessory 
in Glo’ster's death:— . 


* Frrzwarer. If that thy. valour stand on sympa- 
thies, ' , 

There is my gage, Aumerle, in gage to thine ; 

__ By that fair sun that shows me where thou stand’st 

T heard thee say, and vauntingly thou spak’st it, 

' That thou wert cause of noble Glo’ster’s death. 

If thou deny’st it twenty times thou liest, 

And I will turn thy falsehood to thy heart 

Where it was forged, with my rapier’s point. 
Aumeste. Thou dar’st not, coward, live tovsee 

the day. 
_Frrzwater, Now, by my soul, [ would it were 
this hour. 
Aumerre. Fitzwater, thou art damn’d to hell 
for this. 
Pexcy. Aumerle, thou liest; his honour is as 
true, : ; 
In this appeal, as thou art all unjust 5 
And that thou art so, there I throw my gage 
_ To prove it on thee, to th’ extremest point 

Of mortal breathing. Seize it, if thou dar'’st. 
Avumenrce. And if I do not, may my hands rot off, 

And never brandish more revengeful.steel 

Over the glittering helmet of my foe. 

Who sets me else? By heav’n, I’ll throw at all. 

I have a thousand spirits in my breast, 

To answer twenty thousand such as you. 

Surry. My lord Fitzwater, I remember well _ 

The very time Aumerle and you did talk. 
Firzwater. My lord, ’tis true: you were in 

presence then : 

And you can witness with me, this is true. 
Surry. As false, by heav'n, as heav’n itself is true. 
Firzwarer. Surry, thou liest. 

Surry. Dishonourable boy, 

That lie shall lie so heavy on thy sword, 

That it shall render vengeance and revenge, 

Till thou the lie-giver and that lie rest 

In earth as quiet as thy father’s skull. 

In proof whereof, there is mine honour’s pawn : 

Engage it to the trial, if thou dar’st. 

Frrzwater. How fondly dost thou spur a for. 
* ward horse : 

If I dare eat or drink or breathe or live, 

I dare meet Surry in a wilderness, 

And spit upon him, whilst I say he lies, 

And lies, and lies: there is my bond of faith, 

To tie thee to thy strong correction. 

As I do hope to thrive in this new world, 

Aumerle is guilty of my true appeal.” 


The truth is, that there is neither truth nor 
honour in all these noble persons; they answer 
words with words, as they do blows with blows, in 
mere self defence : nor have they any principle what+ 
ever but that of courage in maintaining any wrong they 
dare commit, or any falsehood which they find it use» 
ful to assert. How different were these noble knights 
and “barons bold” from their more refined descend- 
ants in the present day, who, instead of deciding 
questions by brute force, refer everything to conve- 
nience, fashion,.and good breeding! In point of any 
abstract love of truth or justice, they are just) the 
same now that they were then. 

The characters of Old John of Gaunt and of his 
brother York, uncles to the King, the one stern and 
foreboding, the other honest, good-natured, doing all 
for the best, and therefore doing nothing, are well 
kept up. The speech of the former, in praise of 
England, is one of the most eloquent that ever{was 
penned. We should perhaps hardly be disposed to 
feed the pampered egotism of our countrymen: by 
‘quoting this description, were it not that the :conclu- 
‘sion\of it (which looks prophetic) may qualify any 
‘improper degree of exultation. : 
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~ | © This royal-throne of kings; this seeptered‘isle, 
This earth of Majesty, this seat of Mars,” 

_, This other Eden, demi- Paradise, 
‘This fortress built by nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war; : 
This happy breed of men, this little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall — 
(Or as a moat defensive to a house) 
Against the envy of less happy lands : 
This nurse, this teemingewomb of royal kings, 
Fear'd for their breed and famous for their birth, 
Renowned for their deeds, as far from home, ' 
For Christian service and true chivalry, — 
As is the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry 
Of the world’s ransom, blessed Mary's son; 

” "This land of such dear souls, this dear dear land, | 
Dear for her reputation through the world, 

“Is now leas'd out (I die pronouncing it)” ’ 

Like to a tenement or pelting farm. 
England, bound in with the triumphant sea, 
Whose rocky shore beats back the envious surge _ 
Of wat’ry Neptune, is bound in with shame, 
With inky-blots and rotten parchment bonds. 
That England, that was want to conquer others, * 
Hath make a shameful conquest of itself.” 


The character of Bolingbroke, afterwards Henry 
IV, is drawn with a masterly hand :—patient/ for 
oceasion, and then steadily availing himselfof it, see- 
ing his advantage afar off; but only seizing on it 
when he has it within his reach, humble, crafty, bold, 
and aspiring, encroaching by regular but: slow de- 
grees, building power on opinion, and cementing 
opinion by power. His disposition is first unfolded 
by Richard himself, who however is too self-willed 
and secure to make a proper use of his knowledge. 


“ Ourself and Bushy, Bagot here and Green, 
Observed his courtship of the common people: 
How he did seem to dive into their hearts, 
With humble and familiar courtesy, 

What reverence he did throw away on slaves ; 
Wooing poor craftsmen with the craft of smiles, 
And patient under-bearing of his fortune, 

As "twere to banish their affections with him. 
Off goes his bonnet to an oyster-wench ; 

A brace of draymen bid God speed him well, 
And had the tribute of liis’supple knee, 

With thanks my couhtrymen, my loving friends: 
As were our England in reversion his, 

- And he our subjects’ next degree in hope.” 


Afterwards, he gives his own character to Perey, in 
these words :-— 


“T thank thee, gentle Perey, and be sure * 
I count myself in nothing else so happy, ‘ 
As in a soul rememb’ring my good friends ; 
And as my fortune ripens with my love, 
‘Tt shall be still thy true love’s recompense.” 


We know how he afterwards kept his. promise, 
His bold assertion of his own rights, his \pretend- 
ed submissions to. the king, and the. ascendaney 
which he tacitly assumes. over him without openly 
claiming it, as soon as he’has him in his spower, are 
characteristic traits of this ambitious and_ politic 
usurper. But the part of Richard himself gives the 
chief interest to the play. His folly, his vices, his 
misfortunes, his reluetanee to part with the crown, 
his fear to.keep it, his weak and womanish regrets, 
his starting tears, his fits of hectic passion, his smo- 
thered majesty, pass in succession before us, and 
make a picture as natural as itis affecting. 

‘the most striking touches of pathos are his..wish 
Oh that I were a mockery king of snow to-melt 
away before the sun of Bolingbroke,” and the inci- 
dent of the poor groom'who comes to visit him. in 
prison, and tells him how “it yearned his heart that 
Bolingbroke upon his coronation day rode on; Rean 
Barbary.” ‘We shall have.occasion to return here- 
after to the character of Richard IL in speaking of 
Henry VI. . There is only one, passage more, the 
description of his.entrance into London with Boling- 
.broke, which we should liketo quote here, if it had 
not k-zvida~-ad and worn out, so thumbed and got 
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byTrote, so praised and painted ; but its beauty sur- 
mounts all these considerations. f 


“ Decne: My lord, you told me you would 
tell the rest, 
* When weeping made you break the story off 
Of our two cousins coming into . London. 
Yorx. Where did I leave? 
Ducuegss. At that sad stop, my lord, 
! Where rude misgovern’d hands, from window tops, 
Threw dust and rubbish on king Richard’s head. 
Yorx. Then, as I said, the duke, great Boling- 
broke, 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed, 
Which his aspiring rider seem'd to know, 
With slow, but stately pace, kept on his course, 
While all tongues cried—God save thee, Boling- 
broke ! 
You would have thought the very windows spake, 
So many greedy looks of young and old 
Through casements darted their desiring eyes 
Upon his visage ; and that all the walls, 
With painted imag'ry, had said at once— 
Jesu preserve thee! welcome, Bolingbroke ! 
‘Whilst he, from one side to the other turning, . 
‘Bare-headed, lower than his proud steed’s neck, 
Bespake them thus—I thank”you, countrymen: ; 
And thus still doing thus he pass'd along. 
. Ducuess. Alas, poor Richard ! where rides he 
the while ? 
Yonx. As in a theatre, the eyes of men, 
‘After a well-grac’d actor leaves the stage, 
Are idly bent on him that enters next, 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious: 
‘Even so or with much more contempt, men's eyes 
‘Did scowl on Richard; no man cried God save 
him! 
No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home: 
But dust was thrown upon his sacred head! 


* Which with.such gentle sorrow he shook off- 


His face still combating with tears and smiles, 
The badges of his grief and patience— 

That had not God, for some strong purpose, steel’d 
‘The hearts of men, they must perforce have melted, 
And barbarism itself have pitied him.” 


—- 


FINE ARTS. 
The British Atlas. By J.‘and C. Walker. 
IT, Kent and Dorset. Longman and Co. 


Part 


“We expressed our admiration of the work's getting- 


up on its first appearance; and, in speaking of Part 
II, must repeat what we said of Part I; adding, 
however, that the price is surprisingly moderate. 


oe 


MUSIC. 


Mr J. D. Humphreys’ Concert, Assembly Rooms, 
Kensington. 


Mn Houmenners, assisted by an orchestra composed 
principally of his fellow pupils of the Royal Academy 
of Music, got up an unpretending,*but very nice 
concert. The programme included many popular 
pieces, and yet chiefly consisted of good music, two 


points requiring some nicety of judgment to unite. 
E. Seguin sung a duct with his wife, ‘ Come frenar,’ 


and a song, ‘Non piu andrai,’ which he much in- 
jured by ‘substituting a poor tune of his own, in 
place of the original melody, at the commencement. 
It was unworthy the rest of his singing. Mr Patey 

a concerto on the violin, by De Beriot, more 
‘calculated to show off the skill‘of the performer than 
the composer's invention. ‘The sestetto, * Sola, sola,’ 
from the Don Giovanni, was very excellently sung 
“by Misses Gooch, Dickens, and Birch, and Messrs 
‘Barnett, W. Seguin, and Hullah; particularly 
“the ‘solo, in which Leporello (W. Seguin) begs 
‘for his life. Mr Hump sang “a ballad of 
“Weber's, «We never meet again,’ with great taste 
‘and feeling, accompanying himself on the pianoforte. 
‘He obtained a most unanimous encore; indeed, the 
“ballad appeared the favourite of the morning. The 
‘rest’ of the music wv for the most part, well done; 
owe ‘miust’make or M7 ‘iootion of Mr Lejeuné’s ¢ Sor- 


gete,’ in which comnion-place and bravado supplied 
the place of dignity and energy. Why will he deform 
everything he does with a profusion, of uncouth at- 
tempts at execution? This was apparent in the duet 
also,‘ Dunque io son,’ though that was much better 
in other respects. The whole orchestra; instrumental 
and vocal, deserve the highest commendation, for the 
pains-taking, and unanimity with; which they per- 
formed together. The band, however, might have 
allowed us to discover for ourselves how well they 
performed, and not have insisted on making so 
prominent a display as sometimes to drown the 
singers. The room was very full, and the natives 
of this pleasant suburb seemed highly delighted with 
their morning's treat. 


. 
' 
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To. +——* 


Lavy! I love thee, as the stars of night 
Love distantly the moon, when queenly she 
Sheds o’er the dome of Heaven her holy light, 
Ilustring earth, purpling the silver sea! 
Lady! I love thee with the poet's love 
Of feeling sigh'd to song; so the lorn bird! 
Of eve, if yearning toward her native grove, 
Breaks into saddest music. Thou hast stirr'd 
The sleeping sources of my minstrel art 
With love that clasps no hope of kindredhood ! 
With pride that seeks not praise—with joy of 
heart 
Nigh link'd to sorrow. Who like me hath woo'd, 
Consenting to his fate ? which binds him here 
To love—admire—adore—and still despair ' 
; J. H. 
London, May 1835. 


—_— 


TABLE TALE. 
A BAKER PORT. 


France as well.as England has had her poets, in 
humble life; of one of the most remarkable of whom 
a letter from Chambery gives the following notice: — 
“ An interesting guest, the baker and poet, Reboul, 
has recently yisited Chambery; he is about thirty- 
eight years of age, a native of the south of France, 
and is well known to Charles Nodier, Victor Hugo, 
Lamartine, and other celebrated men. His recita- 
tion of verses in the accent and full-sounding dialect 
of the south, has a peculiar and pleasing effect. His 
best poems have been composed in his bakehouse, 
and although he has been repeatedly entreated to 
abandon his trade, leave Nismes,’ and reside at Paris, 
yet he has always rejected ‘these proposals. He is 
devotedly attached to his native town, and to the 
mode of life, manners, nature, and climate of his 
provincial country. His dwelling is very simple ; 
butts of meal obstruct the passage to his little chamber 
behind the oven.” Here dwells, not Reboul the baker, 
but Reboul the peet. Drawings, sent to him by the 
artists themselves, ornament the walls; books, pre- 
sented by their authors, lie upon the table; and the 
cards of all the eminent men of the department are 
stuck against?a small looking-glass ; his bed occupies 
one corner of the apartment.. The occasion of his 
visit to Chambery was to buy{meal. His presencejin 
our town being discovered by the secretary of the 
Academy of Arts, he received more visits in his 
humble lodging than were perhaps agreeable to him.” 
—Printing Machine. — 

ADVANTAGES OF READING. 

“A’truth which dawns upon our own minds be- 
comes doubly true when ‘we find that it has enlight- 
ened the minds of others, who have left us bright 
records of its usefulness and beauty; and an error 
which we perceive in ourselves is far more startling 
in its effect upon us, when we find that it has been 
detected by some ‘thoughtful man who lived ages 
ago, and who has forcibly shown, by his own ex- 
perience, its fatal tendencies, and who -has distinetly 
warned mankind against its delusive. promises. 
What we see and feel ourselves becomes thus ‘more 
clearly and distinctly’ manifest tous; and no-one 
who is true to himself, however false the world 
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around. may proye to him, will blind himself jto 
his own consciousness and to the experience and 
teachings of others, of the beauty of knowledge, the 
safety and the imperishable dignity and glory of vir- 
tue, the deformity of vice, and the dangers and un- 
worthiness of ignorance. We often meet, ‘too, with 
some happy expressions in books, which flash at once 
new lightupon our souls; and’ the simplicity with — - 
which some old truth is thus enforced incorporates it * 
ever after as a part of our intellect and feelings; so 
that, if the infirmities of our nature, or the accidents 
of our lives, ever lead us to the hazard of acting in 
contradiction to it, some mysterious link in associa- 
tion recalls to us the happy sentiment in the very 
words in which it was uttered; and the delight with 
which we first read it steals anew over us, and we 
turn with disgust from the thoughts or the actions — 
that are opposed to its salutary instruction.—From 
an Address delivered at the opening of the Reading 
Room in Grenville street, Brunswick square, by rite 
cis Boott, M.D. 


ROUNDNESS OF THE HUMAN CONFIGURATION. 

Viewing the hnman body as a complicated whole, 
as a congeries of organs made up of various combin= 
ations of simple. tissues, it may be observed, in refer- 
ence to its external configuration, that it is rounded. 
This rounded form is principally owing to the Jarge 
proportion of fluids which enter into its composition. 
The roundness of the face, limbs, ‘and intire surface 
of the child, are in striking contrast to the unequal 
and irregular surface of the old man, whose humours 
are comparatively very much smaller in quantity.— 
Dr Southwood Smith's ‘ Philosophy of Health.’ 

LAUGHTER. 

Man is the only animal with the powers of laugh- 
ing, a privilege which was not bestowed upon him 
for nothing. Let us then laugh while we may, no — 
matter how broad the laugh may be, short of a lock- 
jaw, and despite of what the poet says about “the 
loud laugh that speaks the vacant mind.” The mind 
should occasionally be vacant as the land should 
sometimes lie fallow; and for precisely the same 
reason.— The Melange; by Egerton Smith. © 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. —_ 


E. was received, and is right; as will be ‘seen; 


though there is a want of art and probability inthe 
work, which will prevent the Author's real talents 
from being duly appreciated by the public, 
Coztzxzs-Senex will ‘find, by and by, that we 
have not overlooked his just grounds of objection; 
though we should have thought we had “already Yet 
none for mistake on that point. * * 
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We will endeavour to answer 2s question 
at length; but need he to doubt what to do, after 
what has been said ? = 

Weare much mistaken, if we have not already 
intimated our opinion respecting the ‘Lines to a — 
a First Floor next the Sky,’ though we cannot 
to~ mind the reason for their omission. It. 
nothing discreditable to the writer or his general 

abilities. 


Mr K. has our best thanks and respects. The 
work in question will receive the proper attention. 
An answer respecting ‘ Franconian Tales’ n 
week. . : ; 
A Notice of the Royal Academy Exhibition, 
‘Hints for Table Talk,’ are unavoidably pos 
till next week. 
There are many Correspondents remaining, ' 


communications we would fain publish; but - so 
do not, we must beg them to construe us in —— 


ness; particularly as, in accordance with va we 
stated at the beginning of the year, we are” > 
make some further additions ‘to thé -regmlar’ 
matter of the Journal, which ‘will mot leave Pa 
usual fe trib ; ' 

room for contributions. artes hee 
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No. 61. 


Price THree HALFreENCE. 


UNION OF THE 
‘“*“LONDON JOURNAL” AND THE 
“PRINTING MACHINE.” 
Ow Saturday, June 6, at Mr Knight's, 22 Ludgate 
street, by the speciallest of all licenses (and the most 
: reasonable) to wit, their own, will be married the 
parties above-mentioned; after which, the happy 
couple will set off for all parts of the world, and pass 


~ 


| 
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four thousand nine hundred and sixty honeymoons ; 
such being, by the most moderate’computation, the 
‘ term of their natural lives. 


~ Yes, dear Reader, the Lonnox Jovrwat is about 
to “change its condition : "—not itself, observe; for 
why should it? It will never be more itself than at 
this moment; as a married journal ought to be. It 
enly changes, or rather enriches, its condition, its 
Telative circumstances; and being a paper, it na- 
turally marries a printing-machine; and its partner, 
being a machine of the most unmechaniecal and in- 
telligent description, is to be very generous and 
_ amiable, and accommodate its humours to it in so 
charming a manner, that there would be an end of 
its having any will of its own, if the two wills did 
not thus become one, and merge will into pleasure. 
And thus what a happy pair shall we be; and how 
“glad our ninety-nine thousand hosts will be to see us 
every Saturday morning, like some immortal and 
ubiquitous Monsieur and Madame Dacier, clubbing 
their stocks of scholarship, and presenting themselves 
Gm all those quarters at once, chatting and to chat, 
4 a with hands full of flowers, after the fashion of 
" those groups on the old curtains, in which the same 
‘identical shepherd and shepherdess are reiterated 
through the whole district of chintz! 


But marriage is expensive ; and we are very much 
‘of the honest opinion of that custom in Wales, by 
2 which young couples are set up in life by the joint 
contributions of their friends, the favours to be re- 

turned 7, the like occasion ; so, in a like beautiful 
spirit of reciprocity, we plainly tell our loving Read- 

“ers, that they must assist us, and prepare themselves 
for a magnanimous rise in the estimation of our 
worth, to the value of One Halfpenny ;—with this 
difference, however, from the Welsh state of the ease, 
“that the benefit to be received from us in return is 
not prospective, but immediate, and that our half- 
pennyworth of increased attraction and entertainment 
M will: have evinced a modesty (not to mince the mat- 
) igtetiahing, in rating its value so low.—To 
‘the metaphor, and state the case simply to 
} both of _ Loxpon Journat get the 


; 1 as have already taken in both those papers, 
or paid four-pence halfpenny for the two, 
ve the essence of both for Tess chia tele 


may now have two instead of one, at the least pos- 
sible inerease of price in one case, and a great lower- 
ing of it in the other. The worth of each paper will 
be augmented, we conecive, by concentration,—none 
of the best matter of either being lost, and none of doubt- 
ful value being required in order to fill up ; so that here 
will be the Loxpow Jourwat at its old price, with 
the Printina Macurnr added to it for a halfpenny ; 
or the Pristinc Macurne at two-thirds its old price 
with the Loxpon Jovrnnat added to it for nothing! 
It does not become us to deal in notes of admiration, 
and statements of our own merits; but we should 
like some eloquent third party,—Mr Robins, for 
instance,—to have this matter to expatiate on, in 
some candid pulpit, or long and just advertisement. 
We fancy we see the Tati Carrrats and Brituanxt 
Apvantaces rearing their heads at intervals amidst 
the exuberant set-out, like the Pagoda in Kew Gar- 
dens, or the minarets of some Eastern paradise ; and 
if he entered thoroughly into our merits, and did 
really set out the allurements of all our Gardens, 
fabulous and real, and of the stories told in them, 
and the great men beheld in them, and the light 
thrown by the sunbeams upon their minutest flowers 
and pebbles, we ask, with an emphatic but tranquil 
modesty, where would he stop? He would be obliged 
to have a whole ‘ Times’ or ‘ Chronicle’ to himself, 
—the news of the day coming in at the close of the 
last column, in a brief paragraph ;—lamenting, that 
it can “barely allude to interesting intelligence from 
Paris,”"—* but the mtronTANT ADVERTISEMENT ”. 


We have heard it whispered, we must confess, in 
one or two quarters, that there may be some possible 
peril in raising the price of our Journal, even so 
small a sum, considering how many new readers 
there are now-a-days, of such publications, struggling 
with unfitting poverty ; but we have reason to doubt 
whether we have many readers so poor as the doubt 


supposes, whatever be the narrowness of means which 


they contrive to square with the demands of intel- 
lectual thirst and hunger; and readers of that kind 
we have no fear of losing. It has even happened to 
us, that Correspondents have advised us to raise our 
price, before we had any such grounds for it as at 
present; and an intelligent and long-established 
bookseller, who gave us the same advice, said “ De- 
pend upon it, that readers who take in such a paper 
as the Loxpox Jovernat, must like it for the liberal 
opinions it recommends, and are not the men to part 
company with it for a halfpenny.” 


The readers of the London Journal, all rising in a 
body, and speaking with a soul of loving indignation at 
the doubt. Believe him, sir ; believe him. 

Readers of the Printing Machine, rising also. And 
are we to be doubted? Has not the Printing Ma- 
chine abounded in contempt of sordidness? 

Here the Editor makes a bow to innumerable 
faces, right and left of him ; and endeavours to main- 
tain a becoming aspect, between his natural indif- 
ference to pence, and his acquired sense of their 
yalue, and gratitude for regard. 

In sober truth, we hope this junction of the two 
papers will be as acceptable to our friends, as it is 
pleasant to ourselves. The  Loxvon Journar 
has long desired to be helped and enriched by other 
regular contributors. And in this case the Editor 
will be assisted in point of time, labour, and ma- 
terials, not only by additional contributions, but by 


having a large and distinct portion of the united 
work placed under the responsible management of 
the gentleman who has edited the Priwtinc Ma- 
cuine from its commencement. If the separate re- 
sponsibilities were not so defined as they are in this 
instance, still we should have no apprehension of 
any collision of opinion, We are not strangers; 
and upon all the great principles by which 
the opinions and feelings of men are determined, we 
have as perfect an agreement as can be expected from 
those who hold the right of thinking for themselves, 
with the most hearty toleration of the thoughts of 
others. Nor will the Editor of Tax Lonvon Jovrwat 
omit a single contribution of his own; the old 
original articles, and the Romances of Real Life, 
Fine Arts, &c. will appear as usual, none the worse 
for an arrangement which may be of very serious 
benefit to himself; and as circumstances tend to 
show every day, that more good can be done to all 
parties by publications rather miscellaneous than 


\critieal, Mr Knight gladly takes occasion of throw- 


ing one paper into the other, and the writers of the 
Puiyting Macuine as gladly avail themselves of 
their briefer, and more concentrated columns, to 
confine their notices in future to books of the most 
interesting description exclusively, the nuts; and 
sweetmeats of the tribe. 


About five Pages will be devoted to the Lonvox 
Journat, and its usual variety’of matter ; about three 
to the review of books, constituting the Parriné 
Macutxe. And if good spirits, plenty of subjects, 
and cordial co-operation, can do anything towards 
making our paper better than before, we confidently 
reckon upon its being so, 


*,* The Reader will observe that our day of pub- 
lication is changed from Wednesday to Saturday. 
We confess we take leave of the old day with a pang, 
partly for old acquaintance sake (in the ‘ Indicator’ 
and ‘ Tatler’), and partly because Charles Lamb 
(whose praise warrants us in being venturous enouglt 
to repeat it) said that the former of those publications 
made 


** Wednesday the sweetest in the week.” ° 


(We are afraid we are guilty of a great piece of ego- 
tism here, but the recollection of the man must ex- 
cuse it.) The reason however why we make the 
change is, that Saturday turns out to be the most 
convenient and profitable day for publication. Readers 
of cheap periodical papers, for the most part, find the 
close of the week the most convenient time for read- 
ing them,—making them part of their Sabbath re- 
creation (let us'add, no profane part, considering the © 
uses and beauties of God's creation which they set 
forth); and the venders of such papers, which aré 
mostly published on the Saturday, crowd for them 
accordingly towards the close of the week, like people 
to a fair, and are apt, naturally enough, to look upon 
a call on their time and attention, on Jess customary 
days, asa supererogation which considerate editors 
might spare them. We propose, therefore, in future, 
to fall in with the crowd of comforts and conveni- 
ences at the end of the week, and betomie # part of 
enjoyment. 


LETTER-wRitiNg, 


Ture are few occupations which ‘come in for so 
large a share of abuse as letter-writing. You con- 
tinually hear persons complain of the hardship of 
devoting an hour or two to-eorresponding with their 
friends. Gentle Reader, art thou one of these com- 
plainers? or like thy humble servant, art thou fond 
both of receiving and bestowing the dumb-talkers, vul- 
garly yelept “Jetters"? If thou art not—although 
the confession will greatly lower thee in my eyes— 
I do not mean to scold thee, or to sneer at thee for 
thy want of taste, for experience has taught me 
that the dislike is not confined to dull persons; but 
shared occasionally by men of genius, and even of 
the finest sympathies of their fellows. I will 
acknowledge that to me this seems somewhat of 
‘a parodox ; but it is true. Even the young lady 
who steals to her chamber at school to spend hours 
in a secret correspondence with her “ dearest Matilda,” 
and who scribbles. of the delight, the eestacy, she 
experiences, in pouring forth her soul to' her sweet 
friend,—even she, I say, is far more “delighted” 
when her task is finished, and she may join her Jess 
sentimental sehool-mates at the skipping-rope, or puss- 
in-the-corner. As to the school-boy, letter-writing 
is completely out of the question with him ; except, 
indeed, when he takes up his disinterested pen to 
xemind mamma of the quarterly cake, which he 
never fails to do a full fortnight before it is due. 
And for the edification of the Reader, and the fresh- 
ening of his school-day recollections, I will go out 
of my way to transcribe an epistle of this sort, which 
was, the other day, triumphantly placed in my hands 
by the lady to whom it was addressed: it ran as fol- 
Jows :— 

Drax Morier,—I have not written to you for a 
very long time, but as:I am now expecting to re- 
eeive a parcel from you shortly, I take up my pen to 
Jet you know that I received the last cake quite 
safely, and felt much obliged to you for it; though, 
as I have been so very busy in preparing for examin- 
ation-day, I could not possibly find time to acknow- 
ledge it before. Now, however, I begin to fear you 
will think me ungrateful, and therefore contrive to 
scribble these few lines. Give my best love to Papa, 
and Sarah, and Mary, and believe me, Dear Mother, 
your dutiful Son, Joan Smirs. 


' ®P.8, The last cake was much injured by not 
being properly packed ; it jolted about, and got bro- 
ken. Some small things are wanted for what my 
uncle, Captain Harrison, used to call “ dunnage.” 
‘Are the apples good this year? I. 8”. 
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|, This epistle (as the sagacious Reader will doubtless 
a. discovered) is written by a clever boy,—who, 
when he gets into the world, will understand well 
“ what he is about.” I would call particular atten- 
tion to the consummate skill with which he intro- 
duces a hint that his “prog-basket” may contain a 
few apples. Of course it was successful: his mother 
could not fail to see’ at once that apples were the 
only things to keep the cake steady in its perilous 
journey to her ‘dear’John,” and John is praised to 
everyone for. his “ sense.” — ‘‘ Who would have 
thought such a mere lad could understand packing?” 
“ Dear fellow!” &c. &c. A “friend of the family” 
who was present at the receipt of this epistle, ven- 
tured to remark that, he thought it rather laconic, 
and that “the cake” had occupied an undue portion 


of it. Heavens! how the parents bristled up! 


Papa (a merchant) insists this very circumstanee was 
a proof that Jobn is “<a straight-forward, business« 
like fellow, with no humbug about him;” and then 
your attention is called to the decidedly nautico-mer- 
cantile caste of mind evinced by the use of the word 
“dunnage ;” this is pronounced a most lucky pre- 
dilection, John being intended for the office. What 
can you say or do against such strong argument? 
Decidedly, the only itis eae 


why so many of the former are to be found. Itake © 
the grand eause to be—indolence, The getting out — 
one's desk, mending a pen, and mere setting down 
to write a letter or two is, with many, an hour's 
-work ; they. therefore commence in a cross-grained, 
lazyjhumour, and how can they be expected to take 
a'pleasure i in the Occupation? Many, from the recol- 
lection of how they were bored on a former oceasion, 
cannot prevail on themselves to make the attempt 
again; and, they at least see with perfect indifference 
the accumulating heaps of letters, consoling them- 
selves with the reflection that it is now quite im- 
possible to answer all, and, therefore, as they do not 
like to give any a preference,—the desk remains un- 
closed, the pen is guiltless of ink, and the paper 
reposes in “spotless innocence.” } 


Another objection is, with a great many, the idea 
that something clever is expected from them by their 
correspondents ; and, unless they feel in a particu- 
larly brilliant mood, they do not consider themselves 
justified in troubling their friends. I saw, a short 
time ago, a quotation from Mrs Hannah More which 
appeared to me satisfactorily to meet this latter. I 
cannot lay my hand upon the passage just now, but 
it is to the effect, that she does not require in her 
correspondents any laboured efforts at wit or “ fine 
writing ;” but merely wishes to have their thoughts 
on paper, just as they would communicate them 
orally. This is decidedly the true object of letter- 
writing. 


” I must acknowledge, for my own part, that I take 
far greater pleasure in reading letters which come 
to me without alterations and erasures—even if writ- 
ten hastily or carelessly—than some with which I am 
cocasionally favoured, in which the writers seem 
chiefly anxious to improve upon their first expres- 
sions, and frequently strain and distort their meaning 
for the sake of introducing some far-fetched and 
perfectly unnecessary quotation, in order to show 
their “reading.” Few people of true genius resort 
to these artificial means, for producing “effect.” 
Nearly all our great Epistolarians, from Lady Mary 
Montague downwards, seem to me to have written 
whatever came uppermost in their minds, trusting to 
their own facility of language for propriety of ex- 
pression. Even Lord Byron, who was decidedly a 
lover of fame, in his correspondence with literary 
friends maintained an easy, off-hand style, which 
also forms the peculiar charm of ‘ Cowper’s Letters.’ 
Why, therefore, should not all follow these illustri- 
ous examples? and instead of aiming at puzzling 


their friends by long-winded sentences, equally de- 


void of sense and meaning, confine themselves to 
«merely saying what they have to say as if they were 
speaking instead of writing? If such a course were 
generally adopted, I think we should hear no more 
of the “bore” and “trouble” of letter-writing, 
which would become—as it is obviously meant to be 
—the delightful medium of unreserved communica- 
tion with absent friends. 
Civis. 


F [Tus letter is shrewd and well-felt. We would 
add, however, four reasons to those mentioned by 
our Correspondent, for not writing letters; first, 
being too ill, or at least being affected with that sort 
of indolence which arises from ill-health: second, 
being too well, or having.so much enjoyment in the 
passing moment without taking trouble to get it, 
that anything else becomes an interruption: third 
(however parodoxical it may seem) something par- 
taking of both these reasons; that is, being ill 
enough to be indolent, and yet well enough to enjoy 
some indolent diversion which renders any more 
practical task unwelcome: and last (we fear not least), 
an unwillingness to be forced to. do anything, even 
by a sense of duty. Whatever be the cause or 
causes, it is a fault which (as our Correspondent 
handsomely observes( besets some natures, otherwise 
kind; and there is none they should fight harder 
against, as it tends to diminish kindness and eom- 
fe See Rs Sok pecs 
trouble. ee eee ee Epj 
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~~ ‘Jation may bé bestowed. Let us ae "oe" MENTS FOR TABLE TALK. 
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ned ao No. IX. 
“EXPLANATORY NOTES TO BOOKS—SELF- commeenzaans 
—PRACTICE OF THE ANCIENTS AND STANDARD AU~- 
THORS—LITERARY ADVERTISEMENTS—INSTANCE OF 
EXTREMES MEETING—LAnck TYPE v. “STALL TYrE— 


‘hy 
_ PROFOSED SPECTACLE CHARITY, 4 


Fos about to’ be very presumptnous—to find fault 
with a practice sanctionéd by the usage of almost 
every author that has written—but more especially 
these of the present age,—namely, that of dis- 
figuring the foot of every page of a book with ex- 
planatory notes. Poems, works of fiction, historys 
scientific works—but I need not particularize~you 
cannot take up a book without this fault; such at 
least I consider it to be. Biographers run riot 
with foot notations; and these writers have the 
least excuse, as the nature of the subject admits of 
all:facts, circumstances, and opinions of the life being 
interwoven. I always consider an author who deals 
largely in notes to be deficient in the tact -and-dig< 
erimination necessary to make all his materials dove- 
tail into one anoiher. It would be better to make 
& way forny matter necessary to be stated by a few 
words in the text, than to put it asa note. Notes 
are, of course, intended to be read ; and as they-are. 
inserted on the spot, I suppose that it is intended 
they should be read immediately. Now, is it not 
evident that in history they will interrupt the course 
of the narrative; in a tale, they will weaken the 
interest you may feel in the story; in discussion, 
break the thread of the argument; and in a poem, 
dispel any sympathy the fire of the poet may 
have created? In biography, I can seldom see any 
difference between the notes and the text, and often 
cannot imagine how the biographers can make the 
distinction why such and such a fact should be 
printed in small type at the foot of the page, and. 
why such another is worthy of large type in the 
body. If a person were to read aloud a modern 
type, and take in the notes at the places marked 
without any hesitation or observation—I am satis= 
fied no person could discriminate between the smalk 
type and the large. This results from the diseur« 
sive nature of biography, which wants hardly any~ 
thing but a chronological arrangement. 
poems are mere pretences; you never learn any art 


from the poem,-but from the notes, which generally 


take up the whole of the page, and the poem two on 
four lines at the top. .I may instance Mason's 
‘English Garden.’ The same may be said of satires, 
Sir John Mandeville’s ‘ Fable of the Bees’ is not 
above two or three hundred lines in length, but the 
notes make a goodly octavo volume. This is @ 
fault, too, in Rogers’ ‘ Italy ’'—-we have the same 
story told twice—in verse and in prose. The small. 
type at the bottom of the pages is a great drawback 
to the beauty of the typography of the last splendid 


edition of this poem. Those who love variety in all _ *. 


things will find it here; nearly every, page, contains, 
a finely executed engraving—a few lines of poetry, 
and eke of notes. To have more than one kind of 
letter in one sheet, gives it a newspaper-like look ; 
as if the sentences had to be squeezed close for want’ 
of room. I love variety in nature, but, for the 
most part, uniformity in art, and especially ip, the, 
page of abook! It shows some variety too in ‘an, 
author to make notations on his own productions; 
it is am indication that he feels assared that mo one 


else will think his book worth the trouble of a vom- 


mentary, and therefore he gives one himself, » These 
gentry have not the assurance of the author of the 
€ Tale of a Tub,’ who very calmly recommends every 
Prince in Christendom to take seven of the deepest 
schdlars in his dominions, and shut them up for 
seven years in seven chambers, to write seven ample 
commentaries on his work, as he has a strong ineli+ _ 
nation to taste a blessing before he leaves the world, 
which other writers seldom reach till they arein 
their graves. But as no one can be better at- 


quainted with the meaning of a book’ than the 


Didactio 


ee ete 


then take the book for the ‘purpose of spying out 
hidden beauties, which might not be observed in a 
first perusal. The best way is to put the notes and 
illustrations, if they are absolutely necessary, and 
eannot be included in the text, at the end of the 
book ; and if it be worth a second perusal—that is 
the time to take in any extraneous matter. An 
author must be very dull indeed, or the subject 
extremly intricate, who cannot convey his meaning 
without the small type auxiliary. Or perhaps he 
may be unable to accomplish it without spoiling a 
well-rounded period, and so prefers to be smooth 
and ambiguous, with an jinterpreter, rather than a 
Jittle rugged and explicit. A paragraph, with an 
explanatory foot-note, always puts me in mind 
of the sigu-painter, who wrote, under his daub of 
red, “ This is a red lion;"—in like manner does 
the author say—the above paragraph means so and 
so. Reading some of these books is enough to give 
anyone a headache, if any attention is paid to the 
notes, by the quick morement of the eye up and 
down, from top to bottom of the page; anda friend 
of mine, with weak eyes, complained that even the 
sudden transition from reading one sized type to 
another, annoyed him, and that it was always some 
time before his eye could settle and enable him to 
distinguish the words. ’ 

If our ancient authors, which are generally taken 
-as models, are to be followed in this instance, I think 
I shall carry my point. We are not annoyed or 
interrupted with notes and illustrations to the ‘ Hiad’ 
or ‘Odyssey’ by Homer, nor by Virgil to his 
* Zneid ;’ nor by Horace to his ‘ Satires’ or ¢ Odes,’ 


\ which, as modern productions, would have swarmed 


with notes, telling who or what the persons referred 
to were; or at least pretty broadly hinting, with a 
-eapital initial, a due number of asterisks, and a final 
letter. Had these ancients deigned to explain their 
works, by notes and illustrations, we should certainly 
have possessed invaluable records of ancient man- 
mers; but we see that they rested on the intrinsic 
merits of their poems, and not upon any extraneous 
props. Coming nearer home, we have Chaucer, 
‘Spenser, and Shakspeare—neither of which illus- 
‘trious triumvirate ever thought their poetry required 
the aid of explanation. They left it for posterity to 
find the foundations of their poems, and to notate 
and illustrate. Taking a wide step, we have Sir 
Walter Scott—he thought not of notes to his novels, 
until it was subsequently demanded by their exten- 
,sive popularity. Lord Byron noted his poems ; 
but his was @ genius that could hardly bewrestrained 
“within rhyme, and oft ran riot with reason. Had he 
stooped to enter the list of travel writers, as he was 
urged, we should have been spared these excrescences 
on his poesy; but it was so necessary for him to give 
-vent to his feelings through his pen, that he availed 
‘himself of an abuse, sanctioned by custom, to utter 
his criticisms. Milton eschewed notes. I refer only 
to his poetry, upon which his fame rests. I am un- 
_ acquainted with his political writings. There are 
some single pages in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ which would 


_ give matter for an octavo volume of notes. 


In fine, then, let me advise the literary world to 
adopt as a maxim, that no notes be tolerated except 
authorities and references. 


Talking of the uniformity of printed pages reminds 
me of advertisements. I am one among your con- 
Stant readers, who regretted the discontinuance of 
‘the page devoted to these notices in the Lownow 
Journwat. They were generally the first thing I 
looked at. Under certain restrictions, they, in the 
course of few years, would have formed an interest- 
ing literary chronology. Had it been a rule, for 
instance, that they should be confined to announce- 
ments of books, and that the same advertisement 
_should never be inserted twice, we should have had, 
_ in the course of half a century, materials for a literary 


history. Iwas always eager to see what intellectual 
esa pe 2a ps Sw ll 


payers 
I fa ark cm 
‘such illusory genet. 


of acertain French historiographer, weg = 


advertising historical works oe save 2 ‘hits pension, and 
at his death had not written a dozen pages. : 

It is with a singular kind of pleasure we see, in 

looking over old newspapers and gazettes, Tatlers 
and Spectators in the original edition, last. pages of 
pamphlets, and Jeaves stitched in at the end of old 
books, the announcements of works which we have 
always been accustomed to look upon as pillars in 
literature ; such as ‘An Epie Poem’ by Mr John 
Milton, a Translation of Homer by Pope, or Poems 
‘by Mr Dryden. ,It is something analagous to con- 
templating a portrait, or hearing a description of 
your parents when they were children. We have in 
this last sentence an instance in which extremes meet. 
It is considered a mark of inferiority or disrespect, 
for one person to speak of another without the pre- 
liminary Mr; and yet, when a fellow man is ennobled 
by fame, his patronymic is quite sufficient without 
the title, and, indeed, to add it is a decided mark of 
inferiority; and used in the cases of Mr Shakspeare, 
Mr Pope, and so on, sounds perfectly incongruous. 
Thus do fame and obscurity meet. When we want 
our valet, or our porter, we call Jenkins! or Jones! 
and when we talk of immortal geniuses, we say 
Milton, or Johnson, or Byron. 

Since the time that advertising has been carried on 
systematically, we may easily, in a few years’ news- 
papers, trace an author's rise to popularity. First, 
you see the work modestly announced with, or per- 
haps without, his name ; the work succeeds, is praised 
by some reviews and cut up by others ; pithy extracts 
appear in the corners of the papers, with the name of 
the work at the bottom ; then we see a second edition 
‘announced, to which the author, with more confi- 
dence, puts his name at full length. Allowing due 
time to pass, we see ‘advertised a new work by Mr 
So and so, the author of So and so; a kind of double 
hook to catch the public; because some may remem- 
ber the pleasure they derived from the work, without 
‘recollecting the name of the author; and others may 
have heard the author spoken of as a clever writer, 
or as a rising genius, without knowing anything of 
the former work. We may say that he has now laid 
a foundation for fame, whether it be the fame of a 
generation, an age, or for all time; and every stone 
of the superstructure is announced with an heraldic 
flourish, ‘‘ Mr So and so’s new work.” It is a bad 
sign to see a book advertised too much after its pub- 
lication. The news that it is coming is all very well, 
and also for a week or so after its advent; but when 
we see repeated every other day, for two or three 
months, the same work, and always “just published,” 
we begin to suspect that Hudibras’s opinion, that 
advertisements are the epitaphs of books, has some 
truth in it. 

I have one thing more to say a few words about 
while on the subject of printing. I see by your 
notices, that you have been solicited to use a smaller 
type, and not to make use of leads, in the Lowpon 
Jourwat. This innovation you have very properly 
resisted. I, for one, must raise my voice against it. 
Are they really so greedy as to think they have not 
“enough work for money?” These complainers 
must also be very selfish; they no doubt are pos- 
sessed of good eye-sight, and do not consider the in- 
firmities of others. For myself, I am blessed with a 
good enough eye-sight, but I have several friends, 
constant readers of the Jourwat, whose visual organs, 
some from age and some from a constitutional weak- 
ness, are not very perfect, and whose equanimity has 
been sadly disturbed by these assaults upon their 
comfort. I have been deputed by these readers to 
petition you, that should any alteration be made in 
the type of the Jovnnax (of which they have no 
desire) it may be, that the leads be taken out, and a 
proportionally larger type used. 

Among the thousands of charities whieh exist in 
this nation of Benevolent Societies, there is not one 
for supplying aged men and women, and poor weak- 
eyed persons, with spectacles. There are many for 

supplying books and tracts to read, but not one to 
-supply the infirm with the means wherewith to read. 
Let this be looked to. Booxworu. 


ERIGH HUNTS LONDON JOURNAL. 6s 


“BEAUTIFUL ALLEGORY . 
‘ON THE STRENGTH, DIGNITY, AND DIVINENESS OF THE 
IMAGINATIVE FACULTY. 


(From the Novel of ‘Arthur Coningsby,’) . 
‘Wuew she had uttered these words, she fancied that 


she felt her cousin gently pressing to his side the 
arm with which she leaned on him. But it was pro- 


‘bably no more than a fancy, for at the next moment 


he fixed his eyes on a picture by Nicolo Poussin, of 
Apollo among the Shepherds. 

“ The god,” he observed, “ breaks out here nobly 
through the peasant's dress. I will tell you the story 
on which Poussin wrought, in a shape which you are 
not likely to have met with it before. 


“ The eyelids of Jupiter were closed, not in sleep, 
but inward contemplation, Suddenly his eagle 
fanned him with his broad wings, and screamed. He 
opened his eyes, and looked through the crystal 
floor of heaven at the worlds which were spread be- 
low asonamap. He saw mountains shaking down 
avalanches, and stormy seas, and plains covered with 
carnage, and palaces filled with crime. He beheld 
vast deserts tyrannised over by the lion and the ser- 
pent, cities where men were wronging and corrupt- 
ing one another, and all the complication of good 
and evil. He saw that all was moving in obedience 
to general laws, and he was undisturbed. But he 
perceived the corpse of his servant, the Cyclops, on a 
mountain, and half shaded by the forest, half illu- 
minated by the glare of the volcano. The breast 
and the forehead of the giant were transfixed by the 
arrows of ethereal fire. The deed had been done by 
the hand of Apollo, in revenge for the death of his 
son, whom Jupiter had slain with Cyclopean thun- 
der-bolts. 


“ That evening, while the herdsmen and retainers 
of Admetus were in arms to protect the flocks and 
cattle of the chieftain against wild beasts and rob- 
bers, and were lighting their watch-fires on the Mo- 
lossian hills, a youth suddenly &ppeared among them 
clad in a rustic dress, with a boar-spear in his hand, 
and a small stringed instrument slung over his shoul- 
der, beside his bow and quiver. He said that he had 
lost his way, and would be glad to remain with them, 
provided they would furnish him with subsistence in 
return for his services in hunting, and tending cattle. 

They readily assented to this proposal ; and he sat 
down beside a fire, with the glare of which the last 
rays of sunset were now mingling. 


“ The stranger was Apollo, exiled from the skies 
by Jupiter, and compelled to take refuge on earth. 
Fresh from divine converse, the God of Poetry yet 
knew how to temper himself to the humblest as well 
as the most exalted natures. Although his eyes 
‘were sometimes turned in momentary glances to- 
wards that occidental empire which was now sadden- 
ing for its departed lord, his jest and roundelay, his 
narrative of achievements in love and war, and his 
tales of ghosts and enchanters were delightful to the 
ears of the peasants round him, and were received 
with loud applauses, which rang through all the hills, 
and started the wolf, low crouching in the distant 
brake. He touched his instrument, and sang of the 
fair nymphs of the youthful foresters whom they 
have chosen to live with them in the woods, and of 
the dogs baying round the thickets which concealed 
their master, or lying down to die on the verge of 
the fountain in which he had vanished. His voice 


‘then mounted swiftly and clearly towards the stars, 
‘and spread like a silver vapoyr across the valley; and 


the pause of silent gladness among his auditors was 
only interrupted by a faint echo of the last notes 
from the opposite crags and the bare mountain 
wall. 

“The god lived on among the shepherds. In 
every hunting match he was u bold t; in 
every festival a mirthful companion ; pa eiialy 
hill-side a friend, and a sage of the weather. 
To him was given the honour of ‘at the feet of 
Admetus the head of the itd ont and wolf, and 


‘the choicest portions of the slain stag : iia 


‘maidens, as they danced over Me Knolls, or 


at the fountains, had their quickest and oa looks 
for him. © 

« The god compretiittlal all the Guia of the 

mountaineers, excelled in all their arts, sympathized 
with all their sorrows, and delighted in all their en- 
joyments. He was filled with the spirit of poetry, 
which, in whatever region it may be thrown, and in 
whatsoever forms of being immersed, is itself know- 
ledge and power. 

“ Now, Isabel, my story, if you choose to hear 
any more of it, leaves Apollo and the Molossians 
and returns into the skies. We have nothing more to 
do with that fine ruddy group so imbued with the 
divine light of antique beauty; and which looks as if 
it could anywhere have been conceived but in Ionia, 
or Grecian Sicily. 

‘ Meanwhile the absence of the deity from the ce- 
Jestial palaces was lamented by their inmates; and 
Jupiter saw that a°gloom had gathered on the faces 
of the Immortals. He was indignant that the pre- 
sence of the criminal whom he had banished, should 
be thus important to his race, and he commanded 
Hermes to bring from earth some human visitant who 

“might supply the place of the exile. 

“ The herald thought that, among the chosen com- 
panions of Apollo, he would be most likely to find a 
substitute for him; and the rough sandals of a Mo- 
Jossian peasant were soon treading on that crystal 
floor, into which jewels of all hues seem to have been 
melted ; and his rude limbs, and weather-beaten fea- 
tures, appeared among those translucent forms. 
At first the peasant remained silent and trembling ; 
but, when he had drunk of the mighty wine, he began 
to talk of flocks and fields, and to express contempt 
for Admetus, whom he compared in his thoughts to 
the radiant beings around him. He awoke, stupified 
and staring, among his brethren on his native hills, 
and uttered broken ravings against his master, which 
were repaid by blows and curses. . 


~ « Hermes next introduced a lawyer, who had just 
reached his home triumphant, after gaining an im- 
portant cause. His conversation was full of con- 
temptuous jests and eager contradictions. He 
wrested the laws of the universe to prove that evil is 
good and good evil. Hermes, therefore, conducted 
him again to earth, and gave him, as a fee, an ample 
purse of gold. But when the lawyer attempted to 
use the coin, he was apprehended for passing money 
not recognised by the state, ‘and put upon his trial. 
‘He made a long and brilliant speech, in which he de- 
setibed all that had occurred to him, not omitting to 
report his own conversation ; and he so well con- 
’ vinced the judges, that the priests of Jupiter were au- 
‘thorised ‘to appropriate the money which had come 
‘from heaven. 


«* The next candidate for the throne of Apollo was 
4 soldier. He entered completely armed, as he 
had been found on his post. He looked with admi- 
tation at the helmet of Pallas, and the shield of 


principle. When he TE RR as he believed, the 
difficulties connected with these transcendent natures, 
he considered for some time, and then proceeded to 
explain the laws of refraction and reflection, by which 
the wondrous light that surrounded him might be 
accounted for. He enumerated what he supposed 
were the chemical ingredients of the nectar; assigned 
its musical character and name to the voice of each 
of the deities; and analysed the relation they bore 
to mortals, and that in which mortals stood to them. 
He was transferred to a blank nook of the universe 
where he might study all orders of existence, him- 
self unconnected with any. 


«“ Hermes, in despair, then set upon the throne a 
lovely child, whom he had conveyed from a valley 
where she was gathering flowers. The first drop of 
the immortal liquor which passed her lips, destroyed 
her life; and the messenger was commanded no 
longer to punish men by bringing them among the 
deities. 

“« But suddenly the eagle spread its wings and flew 
to earth, and perched upon a rock which overhung 
the sea. ‘To the distant mariner the light that sur- 
rounded its beak and talons appeared a watch-fire or 
ameteor. The rock was beside the mouth of a deep 
cave, in which muséd a poet; to the sound of winds 
-and seas modulating his vast melodies, and revolving 
his orbed thoughts. 


« The poet looked upon the bird, and knew that it 
belonged to a kingdom whereof he was himself a 
rightful inhabitant. He laid his garland upon its 
head ; his limbs quivered with a sudden lightness, 
and, side by side, they rose into the farthest skies. 
He placed himself upon the vacant throne as upon 
his natural seat, and the gods recognised in him the 
mortal who -was worthy of celestial converse, He 
gazed with delighted but undazzled eyes on the 
forms of beauty and of power; for the art, which in 
him was impulse and intuition, made him compre- 
hend and feel wherein was the glory and what the 
sanctity of those superhuman beings to whom he 
knew himself the destined equal.” 


—--> 


LICHFIELD AND JOHNSON, * 


Visited the cathedral ; the most rich in decoration 
without, and the most truly elegant within, of any 
in England; and kept in exemplary condition. ‘The 
grand western front, profuse in images, exhibits a 
striking proof of the gorgeous effect of statuary as 
an architectural embellishment, and excites a deep 
regret for the general slaughter of these innocents at 
the Reformation. The choir, unusually large, occu- 
pying, with great propriety and good effect, nearly 
half the whole building; the stone screen to it, most 
tichly and lightly carved. The Ascension, painted 
on glass, at the east window, behind the altar: a 
subject happily chosen (a point not always sufficiently 


Mars, and was dazzled by ‘the resplendent beauty f consulted) for transparent effect. ‘Two correspond- 


the goddesses. But that presence and that banquet 
admitted not of repose, and for exertion there was 
no object. He sat, confused and silent, until the 
goblet did its office, and he sank into heavy slumber. 
When he recovered his consciousness, he felt the 
night wind on his brow, and was keeping ineffectual 
ward before the camp. 

* An orator from the public assembly was then 
presented ; and he, when he had tasted of the wine- 
cup, arose, laid his hand upon his breast, and discours- 
ing in smooth rhetoric of himself and the deities, 
showed by much argument and many illustrations, 
that his most ‘becoming demeanour towards them,would 
be one of modest humility. But before he had reached 
the peroration, he found himself addressing the assem- 
bled ‘people, who were delighted at hearing those epithets 
applied to them which the speaker had designed for the 
gods. 

«The orator was followed by a philosopher, who 
earnestly looked and listened, and seemed to meditate 
in what region of his system he should place his new 
associates. He gazed at all in turn, and asked some 
questions, from which it was evident that he con- 
sidered.each @ mere gpotraction, or or pure expression fa 


ing monuments, to Garrick and Johnson, on the east 
side of the north transept; severely simple; a plain 


- tablet, surmounted by a bust, in a shallow nitch. 


Johnson’s countenance far more powerful in sculp- 
ture than Garrick’s. The inscription on Johnson 
very tame and languid; describing him only as “a 
man of extensive learning, a distinguished moral 
writer, and a sincere Christian” — unquestionable 
truths, but feeble characteristics. The palace and 
gardens very unassuming. Reconnoitred, with much 
interest, Johnson’s father's house—a large corner 
building, in the market-place, of white plaister ; the 
projection of the first floor over the shop, supported 
by wooden pillars, and pilasters rising above to the 
roof; three stories high; apparently much in the 
same condition as it must have been when the old 
‘bookseller occupied it. Observed an inscription on 
a house, in a street leading from the south towards 
the cathedral, purporting that Lord Brooke was 
killed on the spot beneath, by a ball in the forehead, 
“shot by a Mr Dyott from the principal tower of the 
cathedral, March 2, 1643, as his Lordship was besieg- 
ing the close with the Parliament forces:»—Diary of 
a Lover of Literature. 
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PERSONAL PORTRAITS OF EMINENT MEN« 
AKENSIDE. 

(From the latest and: most copious Life of him, by Mr 

Bucke). z 


Tue features of Akenside were expressive and manly 
in a very high degree ; but his complexion was pale, 
and his deportment solemn, He dressed, too, in a 
very precise manner; and wore a powdered wig in 
stiff curl. In respect to disposition, he is said~to 
have been irritable, and to have had little restraint 
upon his temper before strangers; with whom he 
was precise and ceremonious, stiff, and occasionally 
sententious and dictatorial. 


He had no taste for humour; had little patiencé 
in respect to jests; and having no wit himself, 
could ill-brook the coarse wit of others; and was, 
moreover, of Lord Waldegrave’s opinion, that a true 
gentleman never jests. Yet he was himself 4 sati= 
rist, and had no mean talent that way, as malig 
his _— arg ”: 

* 

The Hon. Gronce Harptxcr says in his letter 

to Mr Nichols, that Akenside’s “ great powers, be- 


* * * L 


‘sides the talent for poetry, were those of elegant 


“too Severe, satirical, and splenetic. 


reasoning, historical knowledge, and philosophical 
taste, enlivened by the happiest and most™ brilliant 
allusions.” He had, too, a most astonishing me- 
mory, and a most luminous application of it.” 

Sir Joun Hawxiys says of his conversation, that 
it was of the most delightful kind; learned, instrue- 
tive, and without any affectation of wit; cheerful 
and highly entertaining :~and he gives‘an account of 
a dinner party, which he enjoyed with him, Mr 
Dyson, and another friend, at Putney; when’ the 
poet, surrounded by his friends, and enjoying their 
society in the enlivening sunshine of a summer's day, 
seemed to feel a joy, that he lived; and ins consé- 
quence poured out his gratulations and thanksgiving 
to the great dispenser of all felicity, in words heboreors 
Plato might have uttered on a siinilar occasion, . 


Yet he was not always agreeable in conversation. 
He had a high sense of his own merits; and when 
persons of an inferior cast presumed upon their igno- 
rance, or want of good breeding, to intrude their ob- 
servations too unceremoniously, Akenside seldom 
denied himself the satisfaction of chastising their 
presumption by the adoption of a manner, perhaps 
But in the so- 
ciety of those mild and gentle spirits, who admired _ 
his genius and respected his virtues, he was mildness 
itself. 


+ * » ‘* - 
His memory was at once discriminative and coni- 
prehensive. He retained all the riches of art, sci. — 
ence, and history, legislation, poetry, and philosophy ; 
and these he would draw out and embody to suit the 


‘oecasion required, in. a manner not more wonderful 


to those who were partially informed, than delightful — 
to those who could follow his track, and continue — 
with him to the end. 

Yet he is said to have, in general, wanted gaicty of - 
heart in society. He was naturally of,a cheerful 
temper; but his cheerfulness was accompanied bya 
mellowness of feeling, which sometimes relapsed into 
melancholy. Not that corrosive melancholy, how- 
ever, which unstrings the mind, and renders it inca- 
pable of life and action; but of that sweet and de- 
lightful nature, which Dyer has so beautifully cha- 
racterized in his ‘ Ruins_of Rome:’ 


5 is 


“« There is a mood : 
(I sing not to the vacant or the young), * | 
‘Chere is a kindly mood of melancholy, * 
That wings the soul and points her to the skies.” 


* A man may be a satirist, and yet have no talent for 
conversational jest. As to the remark attributed to Aken- 


‘side, that “ no true gentlemen ever jests,” we hope it isa 


‘ 


* mistake of tradition, and that he never made it. Such 


observations merely mean, thata man has no talent for what _ 
he deprecates. ‘Swift said that nobody ever affected to 

pise even punning, who could ee ee, ee 
self,—Ep, CE Us 
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PORTRAIT OF MOHAMMED. 
1 /Mohammed was of a middle stature, and ruddy 
complexion. He had a large head, and a thick bushy 
beard. The palms of his hands and soles of his feet 
were rough and strong. He had large black eyes, 
and ‘smooth lank hair of the same colour. His 
bones were big and solid, the turn of his jaws agree- 
able, even, and well proportioned, and his neck, 
‘according to Ali's description, resembled a silver 
iver. Though he was sixty-three lunar, or ‘about 
‘sixty-one solar years old at his death, scarce any 
‘grey hairs, or others signs of age, appeared upon 
him. He was corpulent, had a clear fair skin, and 
‘large, though regular, features. He had round full 
cheeks, an extended prominent forehead, and long 
“smooth eye-brows, that mutually approached each 
other, but did not intirely meet; between which 
there appeared a vein, whose pulse was quicker and 
higher than usual, when he was angry. He had an 
aquiline nose, a large wide mouth, and the upper 
‘fore teeth placed at some distance from one another. 
“All his teeth were bright, pointed like a saw, and 
ranged in a beautiful order, When he laughed, 
he discovered them, and they appeared then like hail- 
‘stones, or little white pearls. Even his laughter itself 
was full of majesty, and when he smiled, he contracted 
‘his mouth in a very agreeable manner. On his lower 
lip he had a little black spot, or excrescence, that did 
: “not appear at all unseemly, but rather gave an ad- 
: ditional grace to his countenance: he had a good ear, 
and a fine sonorous voice: he was well furnished 
with hair, which partly fell in ringlets about his ears, 
and partly hung down strait between his shoulders, 
‘To this, by the application of alaenna, or Cyprus in- 
digo, and the herb al catam, he gave a reddish shining 
colour, in which he is imitated by the Scenite Arabs 
at this day. Every Thursday night he shaved him- 
_ self, and pared his nails. ,, As, no prophet's head, ac- 
. cording to a maxim in the Sonna, was ever white, 
the hair being by the Moslems supposed to receive 
that colour from Satan, he had very few white or 
_ grey hairs at his death: he had a free open air,a 
- majestic port, and a very engaging address.— Modern 
, Universal History. 


eta 
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ROMANCE OF RHAL LIFE. 
“2 NOV EXXE—BEAU WILSON. A PUZZLE FoR cON- 
' JECTURE. 
*[ Frost ‘Granget’s Biographical History of Eng- 
land,’ vol. vi, p. 25, Granger seems to intimate, in a 
“Rote, that the Duchess of Cleveland, who had been 
F mistress to Charles the Second, was the possible 
‘source of Wilson’s splendour; but she could have 
~hardly been rich enough. * The probability is, ‘we 
think, that he was in possession of some secret of 
_ State. The “Mr Law;” with whom he fought the 
duel, was (if our memory does not deceive us) the 
famous Law (of Lauriston), who afterwards made so 
. much noise in France, as a financial speculator, and 
' *wh6 was ancestor of the Count de Lauriston, one of 
 Bonaparte’s generals.) 
Tus very mysterious person was the younger 
brother of .a respectable family, and having, through 
friends, procured a commission in the army, went to 
“serve in Flanders; where he had not long continued, 
‘before he was broke for cowardice, and became so 
- in circumstances, as to a t fc shilli 
from a friend, to pay his plain Tieal ‘Ghat 
“There, within a short time. after his arrival, he 
*Ppeared, to the astonishment of the publie, the 
te 8 = the Lannisitns 3 his coaches, saddle, 
and race d 
‘were the admiration Wu ona tare 
while they saw him maintain such profuse ex- 
Pense, without any visible means to support his 
glory, He never played, or but im , 


y but at. all’hours, as , well. sober as 


=e 


of others, or their own, to take him at his looser 
moments, and persuade him to reveal his secret: but 
he so inviolably preserved it, that even their guesses 
were quite at random, and without probability ot 
foundation. He was not known to be an admirer 
of ladies ; and what added to the surprise was, that 
he was‘at all times to be found, and ever with some 
of his own people, seemingly open in conversation, 
free from spleen or chagrin ; in a word, he had that 
settled air, as if he were assured his good fortune 
would continue for ever, One of his friends advised 
him to ‘purchase an estate while he had money: 
Mr Wilson thanked him, but said, he did not forget 
the future in the present: he was obliged to him for 
his counsel, but whilst. he lived, it would be ever 
thus, for he was always certain to be master of such 
a sum of money. This more’and more confounded 
the world, for if they would say he derived his good 
fortune from the ladies, there was scarce any rich 
enough to support him, neither did he bestow any of 
his time unaccounted for; and it was not to be be- 
lieved the fair sex would not exact attention and 
service for their money, especially for such consider- 
able sums. Those who pretended to guess better, 
had recourse to chemistry, and said he had found the 
grand secret, aud was master of that invaluable trans- 
muting-stone, or powder, which could convert meaner 
metals into gold. Some blasted his reputation with 
the report, that he must once have robbed a Hol- 
land mail of a considerable quantity of rough dia- 
monds; though another person suffered for the 
offence, denying tlie fact to the last. Others would 
have it, that the Jews kept him, with many other 
idle and ridiculous reports, which were circu- 
Jated concerning him, until the time he was 
found killed, going to fight a duel with a Mr Law, 
who it is reported ran him through the body, before 
he could draw his sword in his own defence. Mr 
Wilson lived in unabated splendour to the last, and 
the mystery rather augmented than diminished, 
when a very inconsiderable sum of money being all 
that could be found after his death, left the world to 
conjecture from what source or funds he had derived 
means to support his state and magnificence. 


a 


LOVE. 
“ Was it not you, Guido, who were telling me of 
a young maiden, whose lover, in some sudden passion 
of jealousy or despair, had taken the vows at La 
Trappe, and who, disguising her sex, followed him to 
his gloomy retreat, wore the habit, observed the or- 
dinances of that mournful body, and preserved her 
secret till death? . Of all the many instances of 
woman's strong and enduring affection, none ever 
produced upon me an impression so forcible. Think 
of a young, beautiful, and delicately nurtured female, 
giving up, not only the world, with its vanities and 
its pleasures, but all comfort, all companionship, all 
feminine employment, not denied to a nun of the 
strictest order. She renounced them all to live in 
seclusion, silence, and perpetual dread ; for what but 
a cruel death could have awaited her had her secret 
been discovered, save when dying? And this melan- 
choly, this isolated existence was dragged on unsup- 
ported by any hope, for no change of circumstance 
could affect her position, and unsoothed by the 
thought that her great devotion was held precious by 
him for whom it was exercised. Not one of the or- 
dinary motives—the vanity or the selfishness which 
people call by the name of love—actuated her through 
this long trial. She had everything to fear, and 
nothing to expect. What creation of the poet ever 
exceeded this terrible reality of love sepulchred in 
this living tomb! I often marvel to myself what 
were her feelings when a shadow fell across the path, 
and she Jooked upon one of those shrouded and flitting 
shapes, and dared not ask if the cowl hid the face 
which she most desired to see !—and yet this went 
on for years!” “Enough, my sister!” exclaimed 
Guido. “TI do not like to think of it. What is this 
story but another instance of the cruel fate whose 
iron rule is over our world? ‘The love wasted in this 


words; pitiless cloister would have made the happiness of a 


‘Vife."— Francesca Carrara.—{ But she was with him. ] 
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“CHARACTERS OF SHARSPHARE'S 
PLAYS. - 
BY WILLIAM} HAZLITT. 
NO. XVILL.—HENRY IV. 7 


‘Tr Shakspeare’s fondness for the ludicrous sometimes 
led to faults in his tragedies (which was not often the 
case) he has made us amends by the character of 
Falstaff. This is perhaps the most substantial 
comic character that ever was invented. Sir John 
carries a most portly presence in the mind's eye; and 
in him, not to speak it profanely, “we behold the 
fulness of the spirit of wit and humour bodily.” “We 
are as well acquainted with'his person as his mind, 
-and his jokes come upon .us with double force and 
relish from the quantity of flesh through which they 
make their way, as he shakes his fat sides with 
laughter, or “ lards the lean earth as he walks along.” 
Other comic characters seem, if we approach and han- 
die them, to resolve themselves into air,“ into thin 
air ;” but this is embodied and palpable to the gross 
est apprehension : it lies “three fingers deep upon. 
the ribs,” it plays about the lungs and the diaphragm 
with all the force of animal enjoyment. His body 
is like a good estate to his mind, from which he 
receives rents and revenues of profit and pleasure it 
kind, aceording to its extent, and the richness of the 
soil. Wit is often a meagre substitute for pleasur- 
able sensation ; an effusion of spleen and. petty. spite 
at the comforts of others, from feeling none in itself. 
Falstaff's wit isan emanation of a fine constitution ; 
an exuberance of good-humour and good-nature; an 
overflowing of his love and laughter, and good-fel- 
lowship ; a giving vent to his heart’s ease and -over- 
contentment with himself.and others. He would 
not be in character, if he were not so fat as he is; for 
there is the greatest keeping in the boundless luxury 
of his imagination and the pampered self-indulgence 
of his physical appetites. He manures and nourishes 
his mind with jests, as he does his body with sack 
and sugar. He carves out his jokes, as he would a 
capon, or a haunch of venison, where there is cut and 
come again; and pours out upon them the oil of 
gladness. His tongue drops fatness, and in- the 
chambers of his brain “ it snows of meat and drink.” 
He keeps up perpetual holiday and open house, and 
we live with him in a round of invitations to a rump 
and dozen. Yet we are not to suppose that he was 
a mere sensualist.. All this is as much in imagi- 
-nation as in reality. © His sensuality does not en- 


. gross and stupify his other faculties, but “ascends 


me into the brain, clears away all the dull, crude 
vapours that environ it, «and makes it full of 
nimble, fiery, and delectable shapes.” - His imagina- 
tion keeps up the ball after his senses iave done with 
it. He seems to have even a greater enjoyment of 
the freedom from restraint, of good cheer, of his ease, 
of his vanity, in the ideal exaggerated descriptions 
which he gives of them, than in fact. He never fails 
to enrich his discourse with allusions to eating and 
drinking, but we never see him at table. He carries 
his own larder about with him, and he is himself “a 
tun of man.” His pulling out the bottle in. the field 
of battle is a joke to show his contempt for glory 
accompanied with danger, his’ systematic adherence 
to his Epicurean philosophy in the most trying cir- 
cumstances. Again, such is his deliberate exagge- 
ration of his own vices, that it does not seem quite 


-certain whether the account of his hostess’s bill, 


found in his pocket, with such an out-of-the-way 
charge for eapons and sack with only one halfpenny- 
worth of bread, was not put there by himself as a 
trick to humour the jest upon his favourite propen- 
sities, and as a conscious caricature of himself. -He 


‘is represented as a liar, a braggart, a coward, a glutton, 


&c, and yet we are not offended but delighted with 
him ; for he is all these as much to amuse others as » 
to gratify himself. He openly assumes all these. 


-characters to show the humourous part of them. 


The unrestrained indulgence of his own ease, ; 
tites, and convenience, has neither malice nor bh: 
crisy in it, In a word, he is an actor in himself 


_ almost as much as upon the stage, and we no. more 
object to the character i ego nan point of 


view than we should think of @ an excellent 
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comedian, who should represent him to the life, 
before one of the police offices, We only consider 
the number of pleasant lights in which he puts cer- 
tain foibles (the more pleasant as they are opposed to 
the received rules and necessary restraints of society) 
and do not trouble ourselves about the consequences 
resulting from them, for no mischievous consequences 
do result. Sir John is old as well as fat, which gives 
2 melancholy retrospective tinge to the character; 
and by the disparity between his inclinations and his 
capacity for enjoyment, makes it still more ludicrous 
and fantastical. 

‘The secret of Falstaff’s wit te far'the most part a 
masterly presence of mind, an absolute self-possession, 
which nothing can disturb. | His repartees are invo- 
funtary suggestions of his self-love ; instinetive eva- 
sions of everything that threatens to interrupt the 
‘eareer of his triumphant jollity and self-complacency. 
His very size floats him out of all his difficulties ina 
sea of rich ‘conceits; and he turns round on the 
pivot of his convenience, with every occasion and at 
&@ moment’s warning. His natural repugnance to 
every unpleasant thought or circumstance of itself 
amakes light of objections, and provokes-the most ex- 
svavagant and licentious answers in his own justifica- 
tion. His indifference to truth puts no check upon 
jhis invention, and the more improbable and unex- 
spected his contrivances are, the more happily does he 

-geem to be delivered of them, the anticipation of their 
effect acting as a stimulus to the gaiety of his faney. 
The success of one adventurous sally gives him 
spirits to undertake another: he deals always in 
round numbers, and his exaggerations and excuses 
-are “open, ‘palpable, monstrous as the father that 
begets them.” His dissolute carelessness of what he 
says discovers itself in the first dialogue with the 
Prince. 

“Fatstarr. By the lord, thou say’st true, lad; 

“and is not mine hostess of the tavern a most sweet 
wench ? 

P. Hewny. As the honey of Hybla, my old lad of 
he castle; and is not a buff-jerkin a most sweet robe 
“of durance ? 

* | Fausrarr. How now, how now, mad wag, what, 
‘jai ‘thy quips and thy quiddities? what a plague have 
'¥'to do with a buff-jerkin? 

“2. Henry. Why what a pox have T to do with 
bene hostess of the tavern?” 


é Suse eetniitees ba dan wonis:alfsets melenshely, 
. fom pure satisfaction of heart, and professes reform, 
because it is the farthest thing in the world from his 
Mhoughts, He has no qualms of conscience, and 
_therefore would as soon talk of them as ede paced 
se when the humour takes him. 


” @ Farsrary. But Hal, I pr’ythee trouble me no 
more with vanity. I would to God thou and I 
knew where a commodity of good names were to be 
bought: an old lord of council rated me the other 
day in the street about you, sir; but I mark’d him 
not, and yet he talked very wisely, and in the 
street too. 

P. Henny. Thou didst well, for wisdom cries out 
in the street, and no man regards it. 

Fatsrarr. Oh, thou hast damnable iteration, and 
art indeed able to corrupt a. saint. Thou hast 
“done much harm unto me, Hal; God forgive thee 
for it! Before I knew thee, Hal, I knew nothing, 
and now I am, if a man should speak truly, little 
‘better than one of the wicked. I must give over 

‘ ‘this life, and I will give it over, by the lord! an I do 
‘not, I ama villain. Ill be damn’d for never a king's 
‘son in Christendom. 

P. Heney. Where shall we take a purse to-mor- 
tow, Jack? 

Fatsrarr. Where thon wilt, lad, Pll wien one; 
in I do not, call me villain, and baffle me... 

P. Henry. I see good. amendment of life in thee, 
from praying to purse-taking, 

Faustarr. Why, Hal, ‘tis my soidhon, Hal, Tis 
80 sin for a man to labour in his lg tia 

Of we other Prominent pa, 
‘Wie prercaded resatings? to ‘Wie robbers, ey oe 


from four men in buckram into eleven” .as the 
imagination of his own valour increased with his 
relating it, his getting off when the truth is diseoverd 
by pretending he knew the Prince, the scene in 
which in the person of the old king he lectures the 
prince and gives himself a good character, the soli- 
Joquy on honour, and deseription of his new-raised 
recruits, his meeting with the chief justice, his abuse 
of the Prinee and Poins, who overhear him, to Doll 
Tearsheet, his reconciliation with Mrs Quickly who 
has arrested him for an old debt, and whom he per- 
suades to pawn her plate to lend him ten pounds 
more, and the seenes with Shallow and. Silenee, are 
all inimitable. Of all of them, the scene in which 
Falstaff plays the part, first, of the King, and then 
of Prince Henry, is the one that has been the most 
often quoted. We must quote it once more in illus- 
tration of our remarks : 


“Farstarr. Harry, I do not ‘only marvel where 
thou spendest thy time, but also how thou art accom- 
panied; for though the camomile, the more it is 
trodden en, the faster it grows, yet youth, the more 
it is wasted, the sooner it wears. That thou art my 
‘son, I have partly thy mother’s word, partly my 
own opinion ; but chiefly, a villanous trick of thine 
eye, and a foolish hanging of thy nether lip, that 
doth warrant me. If then thou be son to me, here 
lies the point ;—Why, being son to me, art thou so 
pointed at? Shall the blessed sun of heaven prove a 


‘micher, and eat blackberries? A question not to be 


ask'd. Shall the son of England prove a thief, and 
take purses? a question not to be ask’d. There is 
a thing, Harry, which thou hast often heard of, and 
it is known to many in our Jand by the name of pitch: 
this pitch, as ancient writers do report, doth defile; 
so doth the company thou keepest: for, Harry, now 
I do not speak to thee in drink, but in tears; not in 
pleasure but in passion; not in words only, but in 
woes also :—and yet there is a virtuous man, whom 
T have often noted in thy company, but I know not 
his name. 

P. Henry. What manner of man, an it like your 
majesty ? 

Fausrarr. A goodly portly man, i’ faith, and a 
corpulent ; of a cheerful look, a pleasing eye, and a 
most noble carriage ; and, as I think, his age some 
fifty, or, by’r-lady, inelining to threescore ; and now 
I do remember me, his name is Falstaff: if that man 
should be lewdly given, he deceiveth me ; for, Harry, 
I see virtue in his looks, Ifthen the fruit may be 
known by the tree, as the tree by the fruit, then 
peremptorily I speak it, there is virtue in that Fal- 
staff: him keep with, the rest banish. And tell me 
now, thou naughty varlet, tell me, where hast thou 
been this month ? 

P. Henry. Dost thou speak Jike a king? Do 
thou stand for me, and I'll play my father. 


Farsrarr. Depose me? if thou dost it half so 
gravely, so majestically, both in word and matter, 
hang me up by the heels for a rabbit-sucker, or a 
poulterer’s hare. 

P. Henry. Well, here I am set. 

Farstarr. And here I stand :—judge, my masters. 

P. Hexny. Now, Harry, whence come you ? 

Fatstarr. My noble lord, from Eastcheap. 

P. Hewxry. The complaints I hear of thee are 
grievous. 

Fatsrarr. S'blood, my lord, they are false :—may, 
Till tickle ye for a young prince, i’faith. 

''P. Henry. Swearest thou, ungracious boy? hence- 
forth ne’er look on me. Thou art violently carried 
away from grace: there is a devil haunts thee, in the 
likeness of a fat old man; a tun of a man is thy 
companion. Why dost thou converse with that trunk 
of humours, that bolting-hutch of beastliness, that 
swoln parcel of dropsies, that huge bombard of sack, 
that stuft cloak-bag of guts, that roasted Manning- 
tree ox with the pudding in his belly, that reverend 
vice, that grey iniquity, that father ruffian, that 
‘vanity in years? wherein is he good, but to taste 
sack and rink it? wherein neat and cleanly, but 
sa ee ve a capon and eat it? wherein cunning, but in 

wherein, wherein crafty, but, in villany ?_ wherein vil- 


away. 


lanous, but in all things? wherein worthy, but: in 
nothing? s 

Faustarr. I would. your grace would take ™ 
with you; whom means your grace ? 

P. Henry. That villanous, abominable sminleidine 
of youth, Falstaff, that old white-bearded Satan. | 

Faxsrarr. My lord, the maa I know. 

_ P. Henry. I know thou dost. 

Fatstarr. But to say, I know more harm in him 
than in myself, were to say more than I know. That 
he is old (the more the pity) his white hairs do wit- 
ness it; but that he is (saving your reverence) 2 
whore-master, that I utterly deny. If sack and 
sugar be a fault, God help the wicked! if to be old 
and merry be asin, then many an old host that I know 
is damned: if to be fat be to be hated, then Pharoah's 
lean kine are to beloved. No, my good lord ; ban- 
ish Peto, banish Bardolph, banish Poins: but for 
sweet Jack Falstaff, kind Jack Falstaff, true Jack 
Falstaff, valiant Jack Falstaff, and therefore more val- 
iant, being as he is, old Jack Falstaff, banish not him 
thy Harry's company ; banish plump Jack, and banish 
all the world. 

P. Hanxy. I do, I will. * 

[Knocking ; and Hostess and Bardolph go out. 
Re-enter Bannowrn, running. 

Barvotrn. Oh, my lord, my lord; the i 
with a most monstrous watch, is at the door. 

Fatstarr. Out, you rogue! play out the play; I 
have much to say in the behalf of that Falstaff.” 

To be continued. . 
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WILSON, CHARLES LAMB, PHACOCK, 
AUTHOR OF ‘MELINCOURT,’ ORIGIN OF FALSTATR. _ 
(From the * Confessions of a Bashful Irishman,’). 

‘* As a poetic landscape painter,” replied Singsong, 

“ Wilson is unrivalled. What a fairy land has he 

made of Windermere and its little bay! I wondér 

the elfs and sylphs of the lake country have never 
yet got up a public meeting by moonlight, under the 
shadow of Helvellyn (the Spirit of * Lodore* in the 
chair), and presented to him the fredom of the Lakes 
in a handsome snuff-box, made of Queen Mab's 
agate stone!” But not only is Wilson a poet, he 
is remarkable, also, for a rich, fantastic vein of hue 

mour, which + 
“Your mention of humour,” said Donovan, 

“brings to my recollection two books which I lately 

abstracted from a friend’s library, who is rather par- 

ticular in these matters——” 


“God bless me!” rejoined Singsong, “I have 
lately missed several volumes myself. Have you——” 

“Sir, -your inference is most disrespectful; the 
books I allude to are ‘ Blia,’ and * Melincourt,’ 
What Wilson is to the Lakes, Lamb is to London. 
Then who feels a snug, social rubber like him? I 
should detest whist, if it were not for dear, delightful 
Mrs Battle, whose gentle shade seems mildly to ex- 
postulate with me on my beterodoxy. As for“ Me- 
lincourt,’ its Island of Cimmerian gloom is an alle- 
gory worthy of Rabelais.” 

“You speak of Rabelais, Iam just fresh from 
an acquaintance with that elastic rogue ae 
and cannot for the life of me help thinking that 
is the original Falstaff.” 

“ That is an odd crotehet; but go on. 
bouncing absurdity.” 

“« The two characters,” continued Singsong, “« have 
so much in common, such peculiar ingenuity in 
lying, such endless jokes on, and fantastic extenu- 
ations of, their physical defects ; such rich, q' 
peaetin humour, glossing over, and even 
ing grace to their preposterous cowardice—such 
amusing profligacy—such outrageous faculties | of 


nie 


‘buffoonery —such readiness at contrivance such 


ineredible powers of face and bluster—to say nothing 
of a hundred other traits, equally far-fetched, yet 


congenial, that the resemblance could scarcely have 


‘been the result of a lucky chance. | Falstaff is 
‘Panurge plumped out. _ Panurge is f 
Panurge with Pantagruel plays the same 
part as Falstaff with Prinee-Hal. Panuyege 


storm at sea, is the counterpart of 


~ 
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bury. Both hold discretion to be the better part of 
valour ; both have no other idea of life than as a 
tipsy jest; both are self-catechists on honour; both 
have their Doll Tearsheet; both the same accom- 
modating theory of debt. | Again——” 

* But how came Shakspeare acquainted with Ra- 
belais?” asked Donovan. 


“How? Why when Shakspeare wrote, Rabelais 
was the one great man on the continent; and as 
Lord Bacon had already made him the theme of 
panegyric ; and two of his most prominent characters 
were, our Lord Chancellor Moor, and Luther, the 
founder of our Protestant revolution, his fame could 
scarcely have been a stranger to Englishmen; cer- 
tainly not to such an active, inquisitive spirit as 
Shakspeare, who passed much of his time in the 
better educated circles of the court. Now, our swan 
of Avon, we all know, was: never very scrupulous 
about the means by which he gained plots and cha- 
racters for his plays—as he has proved by his profuse 
pilferings from the old Italian novels—and I think it 
far from improbable that he had met with some gar- 
bled translation of Rabelais, and finding the drama- 
tic capabilities of Panurge, had dressed up the rogue 
afresh, made him, by way of contrast, a miracle of 
obesity, and baptised him Falstaff.” 


— 


. FINE ARTS. 

" Exhibition of the Royal Academy, Somerset House. 
Inpergnpentiy of sculpture, there are about a thou- 
sand pictures hanging on the walls of the Royal’ Aca- 
demy’s rooms! Among so many, the eye is either con- 
fused or bafiled, and recognizes nothing but a chaos of 
uncomprehending groupsand compositions; or, slight- 
ly glancing at the many, rests onthe more prominent as 
stepping stones by which to command the whole—such 
has been our plan, and Accordingly must we write. 
Many, even, that we have marked in our catalogue, 
must yield to the unseen tyrants, Space and Time, 
and relapse into the chequered ranks of those whom 
“our notice makes not illustrious orJinfamous’! The 
better to digest the feast at Somerset House, we 
devoured but moderately, ‘and confined ourselves to 
the?Great Room ; but alas! that contains no fewer 
than two hundred pictures, and some among them of 
which more might be said and written than we may 
now attempt. 


~ The Exhibition, generally, appears to us, from the 
very slight glance we cast round the other rooms, one 
of the best we have seen in the Strand, though some 
of our chief painters have contributed fewer}pictures. 
Turner and Stanfield do not seem at their best; 

Hilton, we know, has been ill, and does not, this 
Year, so vigorously support the highest branch of the 
art. But, undoubtedly, thé pictures are, for the 
major part, either for their subject, the treatment, or 
the mechanical execution, possessed of much interest, 
! * Genoese Coast, near Rieco’ (13), by Callcott, is a 
most fervid and splendid picture ; the golden light of 
the setting sun is a soft and luscious fluid, which, 

flowing over every object, seems to steep it in sweet- 

ness and pleasure; the colours are bright and glow- 
ing, but so perfect in harmony, so transparent, and 
So true to nature, that all is free from glare, all is 
calmand mellow. Nowhere is the sunseen in richer 
or more beautiful condition than in the genial but 


clear climate of Genoa; and this picture does perfect. 


justice to the scene. ‘Keelmen heaving in Coals by 
Night’ (24) by Turner, is, as usual, powerful, and to 
a degree true to nature ; but it is also false; where 
Kare we.seen s0 bright 0 moonlight, such bright re- 
mains "of delight, and such doubtful shadows, all 
huddled together, one part of the scene giving the 
other the lie, We always think, when we are before 
Turner's pictures, how finely this man can paint “that 
which is not!” what a pity he will not paint “that 
which is!” ‘ Preparing for B Bape done Bat C4) 

but 


Rare fa: zor iy Bf. 
ease and nature. 
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the Head of a Youth’ (36), is a very pleasant picture 
by the same artist, forcible, lively, and agreeable ; but 
why will he paint his half tints and shadows’so black ? 
‘There is a picture in the next room, ¢ A Woman ina 
Pearl Boat,’ (of which more by and by,) not ‘painted 
intirely in this style; the girl's face is so; but her 
body: is not, and we ask the artist himself, if it is not 
his best bit of colour in the rooms? 64, * Christopher 
Columbus explaining the project of his intended 
Voyage for the Discovery of the New World, in the 
Convent of La Rabida,’ by Wilkie, is certainly a 
remarkable picture, clearly and powerfully painted ; 
well ‘conceived and well expressed. The lurking 
approbation in the face of the accomplished physician, 
and the incipient comprehension of the friar, are ex- 
cellent. The tried and unconscious look of the young 
boy is a happy contrast to the absorbing interest of 
the older people. Columbus is a fine, dignified, and 
intellectual man,—benign but powerful; we would 
only object that he appears rather. to be deliberating 
thanexplaining. And why Pinjou’s future treachery 
should have induced Mr Wilkie to make him so very 
like Retsch’s Mephistophiles in the contract scene, we 
cannot imagine. He might have had a treachery lurk- 
ing among the lines of his physiognomy, without ex- 
hibiting Sit so melo-dramatically and superfluously, 
handling his telescope as a stage-pirate would his 
weapon. 74, ‘The Bright Stone of Honour (Ehren- 
breitstein), and Tomb of Marceau, from Byron’s 
Childe Harold !’ is one of Turner’s incongrnities, a 
misty visionary distance behind a fore-ground of gems 
and metals ;—such, indeed, are the materials of which 
the picture should seem to be composed. 88, ‘ The 
first Ear-ring’ has not the nature and expression that 
Wilkie generally puts in his scenes from common life. 
Leslie's ‘ Columbus and the Egg’ (89), does not con- 
tain any very deep and lively expression ; and though 
there is much bustle, there is little variety in the 
feeling of the spectators; it is all superficial. We 
could not but think of Hogarth’s treatment of the 
same subject, and the head-noddings, the “ Ah’s,” 

the expressive silence of the different personages, and 
the stand-still to which they are all brought, in that 
very ufipretending but most profound design. 94, 
€ Venus and her Satellites,’ isan assemblage of game- 
some young ladies, among whom it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to discover who is Venus or whois not. We 
at last suppose her who occupies the middle to be the 
Goddess, for painters have adopted Venetian etiquette, 
in making that the post of honour. There isa certain 
superfluity of body made apparent in Mr Etty’s female 
groups, and so total an absence of soul, that’ they 
are anything but gratifying to our feelings. A naked 
figure is a most beautiful and respectable sight if the 
soul’be naked too, and it “ knows not that it is naked ;” 
but if it takes its nakedness for its best merit, we are 
apt to resent being forced to consider such very 
equivocal claims upon admiration. In a finely de- 
signed naked figure, be it male or female, we derive 
our gratification, from being presented with a more 
thorough view of the harmony and beauty of our 
structure, and with seeing the feelings of the mind 
illustrated in every turn and action of the limbs it 
Moves; we see our nature too, reduced to its original 
and elementary state, and our pride is pleased to find 
how well we do without the tailor, whom we have 
sometimes thought a greater artist than Nature; 
being divested of factitious and transitory investiture, 
human nature takes its proper place among the ele- 
ments of the universe, and our ideas of man are 
enlarged and ennobled by associating him with greater 
and more lasting and perfect things, than the accidents 
and quaint fashions among which his weakness makes 
it convenient for him to live. Clothing was not an 
original necessity ; and if the mind were in its pris- 
tine purity, it were not so now. This should be the 
painter’s guide; if the subject of a picture be of too 
simple and early a period to need clothing, if it be 
simple in its nature, single-minded, and of a far- 
timed and elementary condition, the want of clothing 
will never be felt. If, too, in subjects nearer to our 
own times and habits, it be clothed in modesty and 
innocence, it may be pardoned ;—but that is doubts 
ful ground. But when the covering is wantonly 
laid aside, we are only sensible that our habits, our 


‘weaknesses, and some of our best feelings are out 
raged ; and while we resent the violence, Our resent. 
ment urges us to be suspicious of the motive, In 
‘Mr Etty’s picture, (which we have perhaps rather 
‘hypereritically. madej the occasion of our strictares,) 
contains much bright colour, much beauty, skilfully 
exeeuted. 101, ‘Approach to Verona, from the 
Tyrol,’ by ‘Callcott, is very beautiful, but a little 
tame. 105, «The last in,’ a group of dilatory scho- 
Jars coming into school, is full of fecling, pathetic as 
well as comic, The thin, harassed, care«worn, irri- 
table teacher, making that sarcastic bow to the un- 
happy loiterer, is painfullyreal;'a type of poverty 
and disappointment, venting its unconscious spleen 
in clouding the sunny timés of its incongruous work- 
master, 113, ‘ Portraitof Field-Marshal the Duke of 
‘Wellington, in the dress worn by his Grace in active 
service,’ D. Wilkie, conveys the idea of a taller man 
than the Great Commander, who, if we mistake net, 
shares the fate usual to his class, of being something 
below the middle height. 114, ¢ Italian scene inythe 
year of the Jubilee, &c., C. L. Eastlake, is clever 
and carefully studied, but tame and mannered. We 
have been told that a cotemporary artist has said of 
it that the flesh looked as if it were painted with 
raspberry cream ; it could not have been better des- 
eribed. Eastlake has fallen into mannerism, whiel 
deadens his faculties ; for he really has more than one 
may find in his later pictures. 127, ‘ Sancho Panza 
in the days of his youth,’ by Wilkie, has not much in 
it. ‘ Fairy, the property of Mrs E. Lytton Bulwer,’ 
(130) could only have been painted by Landseer; 
those liquid eyes, those moving lips, and funny, sensi- 
tive nose, could not have owned another hand, | But 
it is not among the painter's best things; the ears:do 
not look to us quite in keeping with the rest; one 
must retreat farther off than suits the features;.to see 
them in the proper way, because they are not so 
highly finished, and thus the latter must be indistinet, 
or, if near enough to see them distinctly, the exeeu- 
tion of the ears is too apparent. 152, ‘ Tiger-hunt- 
ing in India,’ is one of Daniell’s stirring scenes; one 
of the glimpses he gives of life in that interesting 
region, with more of feeling and vividness than any 
artist. 155, ¢ Venice, from the Porch of Madonna 
della Salute,’ is a most extraordinary clutter of odd 
and unreal appearances ;—the water is like glass; the 
boats like toys (not touching it either), and the chureh 
like a card model. Mr Farner must have painted in 
the dark, or with his eyes shut. 167, * A Scene in 
the Grampians—the Drover's Depatture,’ E. Land- 
seer, is perhaps the most remarkable picture that has 
ever hung on the walls of the Academy. Some years 
back, when we revisited the Academy for the first 
time since childhood, we thought we saw in Land- 
seer’s pictures more solid stuff than we had ever 
found in native”productions ; a greater truth; amore 
thorough Gomprehension of the objects of nature ; a 
more thorough command over the material. The 
study and learning were abundant, but there was a 
total absence“of effort. ‘The pictures that year, if we 
mistake not, were Highlanders Deer-stalking,’ and 
three other small pictures on the same sort of subject. 
Subsequently, the ‘Hawking Scene,’ with the bold, 
daring action of the birds, brought as the spectator 
is to be a witness to their struggles i in mid air, with 
the expression of the oppressed heron, the clinging 
heartless pertinacity of the rapacious hawk ; the Ho- 
garthiarr depth and variety (only well drawn) of the 
«Jack in Office ;’ and the™noble ‘ Bolton Abbey,’ ini 
which all the requisites of a good picture,—colour, 
drawing, and (oh rare !) expression,—seemed in pers 
fection ; in which the beasts, birds, and fishes, and 
man himself, owned a master’s hand, nothing being 
unsubject to it ;—all these things showed a progress 
in power, and a sustainment%of impulse ard original 
feeling such as had never, we think, been manifested 
by one of our own school. He is the first who has 
thoroughly mastered his art,” who has passed his 
apprenticeship ; one who fot “merely“rishes—whose 
aspirations outgo his execution ; bit who'eaw do that 
whieh he intends, » He tias’ devoted” all his’ soul to 


168 


wooed her as a mistress, and theyare now-one, ‘The 
Drover’s Departure’ is a still more extraordinary pic- 
ture than ‘ Bolton Abbey;’ we still, perhaps, prefer the 
grouping of the earlier picture,—the unity of the design ; 
but this is so full, so varied, so crammed with life and 
expression, that/it affords a more’amazing instance of 
Jabour and sustained: impulse, of fertility and mas- 
tery. The subject of the picture, as the title im- 
ports, is the departure of some Highland drovers 
with cattle for the Southern markets, and. is laid 
among the chill and misty Grampians; herds’ are 
slowly winding off in the distance, attended by two 
‘of the drovers on foot, who have already shown us 
their backs, In the half distance, seen through a 
séanty mist, another Highlander is.taking his stirrup- 
cup; in the fore-ground is a larger party not yet 
quite ready ;—they may be about to leave in five or 
ten minutes; but the old man’s drinking-horn is 
yet unfilled ; the young wife has not yet had her last 
kiss. On the “the extreme left,” as a French M.P. 
would say, are some sheep, curly-wooled, beetle- 
browed, large horned ;—idealess, sullen, eruel-look- 
ing, is that ram; as vacant as folly the ewe near 
him; behind them are some horned cattle, a little 
wanton’ calf, a mild cow, and a suspicious-looking 
bull,—and yet he looks good-natured, too,—it is 
brute force in a state of contented repose ;—how 
richly do their deep-toned hides contrast with the 
drab-sheep before them! To the right of the wool- 
bearers is a white poney cropping his last hasty 
mouthful ;—how well we see at once the short, con- 
stant swing of his head as he bites the crisp and fresh 
grass! Behind are some goats, with their hafr, part 
black, part brown, and grey,—nimble, capricious ;— 
between the two, to the right, are a young man and 
woman ; their backs are to us, but we see the girl's 
face, hope and fear are both there, and beauty and 
gentleness, and affectionate confidingness; his ac- 
tion tells the words of assurance he is speaking, and 
the hand he has half consciously dropped on hers 
is half consciously suffered to remain. To the right, 
a little more forward, is a fine “manly man” in the 
flower of life, his face softened with a smiling ten- 
derness, dandling a baby; before him kneels his 
wife, a beautiful’ young matron, filling a horn with 
whiskey. Observe the grave but busy expression of 
her face, a little dull, but most anxious to provide 
for the comfort of er parting friends—behind her, 
more to the right, is an old woman, her mother-in- 
law, as we guéss}/more in front is the patriarch, sit- 
ting close by the cabin door, for whom the. poney 
waits, watching the woman who fills the horn; a 
maid, beautiful as to her hair, and eyes, for her face 
is partly hidden, is talking to him, her arm round 
his neck.’ To the “extreme right,” is a boy, looking 
with all the interest of a better at the contest of a hen 
and little dog in the middle of the fore-ground ; the 
dog. is sportive, and the ben has not Jong been a 


mother, and she is interposing between the datigér+ , 


ous gambols of the quadruped, and her helpless little 
featherless offspring, who are so young that they can 
searcely keep their bellies from the ground with their 
feeble legs,—one of them, to the left, is quite puzzled 
how to descend the precipitous chasm between the 
rough path-way and the grass-plat. Between the 
old man and the boy a bitch is suckling her puppy, a 
Scoteh-terrier looks at the frisking little fellow in 
front "between the legs of a stool—tubs, bottles, 
dried fish, and other household matters—are clus- 
tered about the door; the steam dancing from it 
speaks its comfortable warmth. Such are the prin- 
cipal objects in this admirable painting ; of the skill 
with which they are done we haye said but little; 
but we must point out the old man’s head, his hands, 
the hands of the woman with the whiskey, especially 
the one holding the bottle,—how beautiful and how 
truly natural !—the head of the young father,—the 
sweet face of the girl sitting,—the bull,— the ram,— 
the hen and her “seven small ;"—in fact every part 
is done with the same care, the same unfailing spirit 
as if it were the centre point of the picture; three 
inches square out of any part were enough to make 
any man a reputation. .We,will mention a little 
trifle which struck us ames ani: bree 
of this painter's ready wit in copying his model, 


Nature; near the Jittle chickens ‘are two’ or three 
Jong straws lying partly on the” grass, partly on the 
path, how they came there we know not;' perhaps 
the chicks dragged them along?—they could not 
be put there on purpose; but there lie, a cas- 
ualty ; very itrifles, yet helping the inimitable re- 
ality of the whole scene. ‘The coloring is artfully 
contrasted in every‘part, but, in harmony and keep- 
ing, not merely in itself, but, like all the rest, with 
the character of the subject; the drawing is perfect; 
the light is broad and the shadows deep but trans- 
parent; every detail iis clear and distinct, but no- 
thing is obtrusive ;—it is alike wonderful in the 
parts and in the whole. 

Of afew more pictures in the Great Room, and 
those in the School of Painting, and Ante- Room, 
we shall speak next week. 


—~ 


To the Edditur. 
Zin,—The following poetry is bin written by me 


which I arnt had no riggler eddication being only a 


numbl individual in the chimbly line wot the late 
hact have throw out of employ The author was 
always parshal ‘to littaritre and his special eye to 
worse ands often red in one of the maggerseens 
(which the eoffy ouce wot I goes to takes in all’the 
Maggerseens) about them famous appy grunts of 
the Greeks by. which means as I was a taking mi 
brickfist this ear blessed day I see your gernal a 
lying on the table and with that I takes it up and 
sees as how you bin adoing one of the appy grunts 
yourself (that air one of Bellamy about the evvenly 
boddys) which the writer of the following is always 
bin very fond of them subjects that treat of the 
see-Jest-he-all consternations, aving enjied pertickler 
fercilities of hobservation when I was in the chimbly 
way By which means zir I thought as you would 
praps like to see another transaction of thats blime 
peece of poetry which I send it ereby The author 
opes you will ickseuse his hurly attempt 
And am, Zir, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. Doxsoy. 


[See the 3 vga in = ‘Sot the Lowen Tounsar] 


I ani as eae vin sie, and am fell 
Through sin: atid that,—I knows: this ‘ere see 
i well} , 

And_yet, Lérd love you Sir, tho’ I'se no saint}: : 
When d’se a-walking ofa frosty night §»; 5 ppv 
And ‘sees, them stars—I'm blest if I be'nt’ coy 

Another individual,—* I an't “r 
« Joe Dobson tidw,” says I,“ nor no sch cove 
© But blest if E arh't up along! with Joves? 2) i) st 


we : juy dagant-co* fem 
. 
——_———_ 
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TABLE. “TALE. 
STRANGE AMUSEMENTS OF OLD TIMES. 

When Henry II of England ‘convened a plenary 
court at Beaucaire, for the purpose of settling the differ- 
ence between the King of Arragon, as Count of Pro- 
venge and theCount of Toulouse, the Baron Bertram 
Raimbant chose to display his opulence in a strange 
manner. He had the land around the castle of Beau- 
caire ploughed, and sowed it with a hundred and twenty 
farthings. William de Martel who had three hun; 
dred knights in his train, caused their meat to be 
cooked over wax tapers. The Countess of Magel 
presented a crown of immense value to the assembly ; 
and the amusements and feasts in honour of the 
meeting were terminated by burning before the 
whole court thirty valuable horses, the property of 
Raymond de Rous. Such was the barbarous mode 
of displaying wealth at this time.—Mrs Calcott's 
History of Spain. 

WHY IS IT GOOD TO BE WITH CHILDREN WHEN IT 

THUNDERS ? 

The faculty of spontaneous versification was. valle 
prized, and a happy impromptu was frequently. re- 
warded with most. precious gifts. “ Why is it good 
to be with children when, it thunders?” said the 
caliph Muhammed to his private secretary, Abdalla, 


we all doubt, because it is demonstrable that the same 
‘power of gravitation whieh operates on the surface of ~ 
‘tlie earth, extended to the mooi, is precisely what t 
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who came ‘to him on business, the day that the 
thunderbolt-fell on his carpet, as he prayed in the 
mosque,and who found him playing with his chil- 
dren, and fondling one, who was extremely beautiful, 
on his knee. Abdalla answered by some elegant 
verses.on_ the aecasion, expressive of the sentiment, 
that innocence might protect from danger, and the 
sight of beauty renders man unconscious of the fury 
of the elements. The caliph applauded the verses, 
and gave Abdalla a purse of gold. — rig 


History. 
A TRUTH. 


’ The most worn and worldly natures vindicate = 
their humanity by océasional preferences and motive- 
less, likings. True, they are transitory, and soon 
both controlled and forgotten; but their very exist~ 
ence in evidence that the kindly feeling which clings 
to its race never wholly abandons even the most — 
seemingly hardened and indifferent. — Francesca 
Carrara. : ‘a 


LAWS OF MOTION.—NEWTONIAN SYSTEM. 

Read the Ist book of Pemberton’s ‘ Newton.’ The 
Jaws of motion on which Newton grounds all his con~ 
clusions (and the spirit of which Pemberton has in- 
jured by periphrasis), are these: Ist, That all bodies - 
persist in a state of rest, or of moving uniformly on- 
wards in a straight line, till compelled to change this 
state by some force impressed upon them: 2ndly, 
That the change of state thus produced is always + 
proportional to the moving force impressed, and takes” 
place in the right line in which that force is impressed : 
Srdly, That the re-action of any body acted on by — 
another, is always equal in force, and opposite in direc- 
tion, to the action of that other body upon it. These 
lawsestablished—and uniform observation attests thenr 
to obtain wherever we have an opportunity of making 
the éxperiment—by simply assuming an original pro- 
jectile and rotary motion impressed, and a power of 
gravitation in all bodies, proportioned to their quand 
tity of matter, and. diminishing (as all radiating 
power will of course diminish) in the duplicate ratio 
of the distance to which it extends, he accounts for 
all the planetary movements, and all the influences OF 
these bodies on each other. ‘That such a’power of 
gravitation retains the moon in its orbit, seems past 


requiviter for effveting this\purpose,” and thé € 
solution which this, principle affords, not’ only of 
siniple planetary: motions, but of alf their distur , z 
of ‘each other—disturbances, which on the ota ae 
of ‘sich ‘a power must exit, which obseryation exactly, . 
verifies, “and which the assumption ‘of such a power ; 
énable§ us.to caleulate with the utmost nieety 
hanid—eair surely leaveno doubt on the most sceptical 
that “the same. principle pervades and, 8 
the Whghe of our system, ,. Such is the solid and br 
basis of Newton’ s distinguishing fame as an original 
diséoverer in science; and it may well sustain = 
loftiest column.— Diary of a Lover of Literature. 


THE SILVER WALL. »' 
. The sweetness and generosity of Abdulrahman’s 
temper was proved, when one of his female slaves of 
great beauty, took offence at him, and shutting her- 
self up in her apartment, refused to admit him, and 
when he sent for her by the governor of the women, 
she reviled him bitterly, and said she would rather 
starve than obey. The governor reported the slave's 
violence, and propesed, as a punishment, to wall up 
her doors, and allow her to perish for having thus: 
insulted the commander of the faithful. “ Do so,” 
said the caliph ; “but let the bricks be of silver, and 
tell her that when she likes to pull down the wall, 
and take possession of the rubbish, I shall be glaé to 
see her.” The silver wall was built, but ‘that very 
day the pretty slave had removed it, and wale ae é 
her matters. Universal History. 
dal 
Correspondents next week. oh? aad 
Loxvon: Published by H. “Hoorsn, Pall Mall Bast, and 
supplied to Country Agents boy C.Kxicut, r 
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TO ASSIST THE INQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUGGLING, AND 
SYMPATHISE WITH ALL. 


PLEASURE, PAIN, AND 
KNOWLEDGE. 
“*Preasure, pain, and knowledge!” echoes the 
Reader ;—“ what a vast subject ! Why, it includes 
all that you, Mr London Journalist, or anyone else, 
“ever write about!” 


~ True; and far be it from us to attempt cramming 
such an universe of a subject into the nutshell of an 
“article.” We only propose to give’two specimens 
of the enjoyment of a pleasure, and the endurance of 
a pain, in the instance of the one and the same in- 
dividual, for the purpose of showing how truly the 
two things accord, when both are genuine, and 
to what useful account such a man may turn 
every piece of knowledge he acquires. Nor is the 
instance Roman or Grecian, or of the possessor of 
_any illustrious or public name,—personages whose 
business it appears to be heroical, and to furnish illus- 
trations for school-themes, and whom, secretly 
(owing, perhaps, to the formality and tiresomeness of 
those themes) one feels too often inclined to leave to 
the practice and glory of their virtues as things 
ancient and foreign to us, like their garments, or fit 
only to be immortalized in stone,—petrifactions of 
ambitious ethics,—not flesh and blood, or next door 
neighbours,—stars for the sky, not things of house- 
hold warmth and comfort,—not feasible virtues,—or 
__ if feasible, rendered alien somehow by distance and 
_Strangeness, and perhaps accompanied by vices which 
we are hardly sorry to meet with, and which our envy 
(and something better) converts into reconcilements 
-of their virtue ;—as when we hear, for example, that 
old Cato drank, or Phocion said an aristocratical 
thing on the “ hustings,” or Numa (as a Frenchman 
would say) visited a, pretty girl “of afternoons,”— 
Ma’amselle Egerie,—who, he pretended to the world, 
was a goddess, and an oracle, and gave him thoughts 
on legislation. And so, of the professed men of 
pleasure in the ancient world, or indeed of professed 
men of pleasure at any time (for their science makes 
them remote and peculiar, and a sort of body apart, 
—excessively Free Masons) we do not think ourselves 
bound to resemble them. Their example is not per- 
nicious, much less ‘of any use for the attainment of 
actual pleasure. Who thinks of imitating the vices 
of Cesar or Alexander, out of an ambition of uni- 
versality ? (what a preposterous fop would he be!) 
or of stopping to drink and carouse when he ought 
to be moving onward, because’Hannibal did it? or 
of being a rake, because Alcibiades had a reputation 
of that sort (unless, perhaps, some one of our lively 
_ ultra-classical neighbours, whose father has indis- 
creetly christened him Alcibiade, and who studies 
Greek beauty in a ballet)? We do not think of imi- 
tating men in Greek helmets or the Roman toga. 
Their example is only for school-exercises, or to be 
brought forward in the speech of some virgin orator. 
We must have heroism in a hat and boots, and good 
fellowship ata modern table. It is our every day 
sta an example which we can thorough ily feel. 
nace done a handsome action? Everybody 
¢ties; “What! a good fellow is Thomson!” and glows 
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to be like him. Is a living man of wit effeminate 
and a luxurious liver? ‘The example becomes peril- 
ous. It is no remote infection, no “Plague of 
Athens.” The disease is next door,—a pestilence 
that loungeth at noon,—a dandy cholera. 


Nobody cares much for Peetus and Arria, and the 
fine example they set. Those Romans seem bound 
to have set them, for the benefit of the “ Selecta e 
Profanis,” and the publications of Mr Valpy. Lu- 
cretia sits “alone in her glory,” a kind of suicide 
statue,—too hard of example to be followed. We 
cannot think, somehow, that she felt much, except as 
a personage who should one day be in the classical 
dictionaries. And Portia’s appears an odd and un- 
feeling taste, who swallowed “ burning coals,” instead 
of having a proper womanly faint, and taking a glass 
of water. 

But tell us of “ Mrs Corbet” (celebrated by Pope), 
who heroically endured the cancer that killed her, 
and we understand the thing. Recount us a com- 
mon surgical case of a man who has his leg cut off 
without wincing ; and being no farther than St Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, it comes home to us. ‘Tell us 
what a good fellow Thomson the poet was, or how 
Quin took him out of a spunging-house with a hun- 
dred pounds, or how Johnson “loved to dine,” or 
Cowper to solace his grief with flowers and verses, 
and we all comprehend the matter perfectly, and are 
incited to do likewise. 

We shall make no apology, therefore, to our Read- 
ers, nor to the friend himself of whose powers 
of enjoyment and endurance we are about to give 
them a taste, for laying before them the substance of 
two letters which we have lately received from’ the 
same individual, one of the best of good fellows, who 
would fain enjoy this beautiful creation to the ut- 
most, and have it enjoyed by others. He need not 
fear, however, that we shall often steal this kind of 
march upon him, for such pleasures and pains (at 
least the latter) do not occur every day, and the 
former concerns the Lonvon Journnat; for which 
reason we quote it here, to show in what sort of spirit 
of enjoyment we would have our paper rcad by every 
body if possible (and in sight of other persons’ 
grounds, if they have none of their own), and for 
the purpose of exhibiting with greater force the 
pangs, and the endurance of them which follow. 


In January last we had the pleasure of receiving, 
from this friend, a letter containing the following 
passage. Speaking of the Jounnat, he says:— 

“T never fail to read it every Sunday morning in 
my library, the windows of which overlook ‘a lawn 
and shrubbery, with a fine grass field adjoining, and 
having a full view of the banks of a rivulet running 
along the boundary of my grounds, which “aré high 
and beautifully wooded; and commanding besides, 
over the tops of the fine trees, a more distant view 
of the high lands of G——, the outline of which is 
agreeably broken by the spire of a country church, 
which stands upon the very summit. I describe the 
locality because it accords ‘so well with ‘the spirit 
of the book,’ and because I hope, that if things go 
on prosperously with you, you may be induced, at 
no very distant period, to pay a visit to your friends 
in the north, and to make my house your home.” 

This house we have never yet seen; but from 
what we have experienced with our friend in ano- 
ther, we know it must be the abode of all good and 
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hospitable things, and of that rational fair play be- 
tween enjoyment and the earning of it, which seems 
to secure a good-hearted man from the chances of 
any very extraordinary suffering (except what the loss 
of those he loves might create), and especially of 
physical suffering, and the pangs of wounds and 
positive bodily carving. Yet such pangs, not long after 
the inditing of this luxurious passage, was our friend 
doomed to undergo; and undergo them he did, as 
well as if he had been bred up to nothing but en- 
durance. This comes of mixing up intellect with 
one’s pleasures,—of getting part of one’s luxuries, O 
candid Reader! out of Lonvon Jovrnats and Pait- 
uve Macuines. The other day our friend was stand- 


_ing bathing himself from head to foot, with one leg 


raised at a little distance from the ground, and im- 
mersed’ in a vessel of water, the bottom of which 
was of earthen-ware. Whether the vessel had been 
cracked since he last used it, or he pressed harder’ 
than usual, evidence showeth not; but on a sudden, 
sharply goes his leg through the splitting and cutting 
earthenware; horribly follows his hand and arm (he 
being thrown off his balance); and in an instant, 
arteries were divided, bones laid bare, lumps of the 
living flesh laid upon the floor; and the man, who 
has just been enjoying the happy feeling of luxurious 
cleanliness, was leaning over his torment, in bleeding 
and burning astonishment. 


“T recovered myself, however (says he), in a 
moment, withdrew my leg and arm from this hor- 
rible trap, and instantly perceived that it was only 
by promptitude that I could possibly save my life. 
The blood was flowing in a most frightful manner, 
particularly from the leg, in which three arteries 
were divided. I got hold of the bell-rope, and rang 
until the servants appeared. I despatched one to 
N—, a distance of two miles, for my surgeon, . 
and directed the others to bring some silk handker- 
chiefs ; with which, under my direction, they formed 
ligatures for the leg and arm. Fortunately I had 
some anatomical knowledge, and knew precisely where 
to put the ligatures ; and I soon had the satisfaction 
of perceiving that they had answered the desired 
purpose, the flow of blood having, in a great mea- 
sure, ceased. All this was accomplished in about 
five minutes, and during that time I lost about six 
quarts of blood. Ithen got the servants to assist 
me into bed, where I lay patiently until the surgeon 
arrived, which was in about an hour. He found the 
‘tendon Achillis’ laid bare to the extent of about 
four inches, and four small pieces jagged out of it, 
but it was not cut through. The shin-bone was 
laid bare fer about three inches, and part of the bone 
scraped off. | By aslanting cut upwards, the calf of 
the leg was completely detached from the bone; and 
the joints of three of the toes were laid bare. So 
much for the leg. As to the other unfortunate 
limb, the joints of three fingers were laid bare, a 
good large piece of flesh completely cut away, and 


. lying upon the floor, and there were twoor three 


other deep cuts in it.” 


~ Our friend, being a reader of philosophy, made up 
his mind that it was proper for him to practise a bit 
of it; and so he resolved not to stir an inch, Or to 
utter a groan, while the surgeon was sewing up_ hi 
wounds and securing his arteries. And he kept his 
determination. Let the Reader imagine the horrible 
jagged wounds, caused by such blunt, blind, un~ 
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weapon-like weapons as crockery /—the torn and 
pulled-away flesh,—the bare, bone-scraped shin, part 
of the bone itself seraped away, —the whole body 
smarting and burning, as it always seems to do, when 
any part of it is in such suffering; and then the 
weakness occasioned by the loss of blood, enough to 
make the patient more sensitive, though mot enough 
to throw a “manly man” into a swoon and forget- 
fulness ;—and he will honour the courage of our 
friend, and see why we make public this specimen of 
the use of knowledge and fortitude, and of the spirit 
in which true Readers enter into the pleasure of 
London Journalism ;—of which more anon; for we 


_are not going to give up the credit of that matter, or 


to lose the opportunity of trumpeting or inculcating 


it. Here, we see, was no effeminacy and whining— 


no fuss-making—not even the moyement of a limb, 
to'throw out the nice hand of the surgeon, ‘and 
do dishonour to his skill, Our friend, being a man 
of true pleasure, is a man of true patience ; enjoys 
himself because he is a man; endures himself be- 
cause he is a man; and gets knowledge as he goes, 
in order that he may enjoy and endure in the best 
manner.| [And as his “useful knowledge” (more 
immediately so called) enabled him to anticipate the 
first proceedings of the surgeon, and probably to save 
his very life; so the other utility of his pleasurable 
knowledge, his London Journalism, and his love of 
the fields and trees, assisted him in gracing his 
knowledge, and superinducing upon it the beauty of 
patience, and of making the best of things. 


f7,Well, he writes to us on the 17th of May, and 
says he has been laid up since the 4th of January, 
during all which time he has been little out of his 
bed. He has now gone to another place for the 
benefit of the warm bath and the waters, and expects 
to be quite well again in a month, but is restricted 
from undergoing any mental exertion, even the 
writing of a letter; which order he breaks through, 
for the purpose of answering that of a friend. 

_ « Now, my dear fellow,” concludes he, “had I got 
half such a carying from some confounded French 
Captain Sword’ at the battle of Waterloo, I should 
have gained great honour and glory, and a pension to 
boot; but having had my limbs cut into cat's-meat 
“by so inglorious a machine, I get, of course, 
‘neither the glory nor the pension. This I consider 
very savage of destiny; but I cannot help it. The 
Journas has been a great comfort to me during my 
‘confinement.” * * * 

And so he ends, with more of his usual kindness. 

“We like to think of our Jovrya lying on his bed, 
like a beam through his shutters, or a flower brought 
chim, by some fairer friend; and we would fain have 
‘it lie on every suffering bed throughout the kingdom ; 
not merely because it would be good for ourselves 
{or how should we be able to write it? how gather 
grapes from such mercenary, thoras, or figs from 
such thistles?), but because we might do something 
towards diminishing pain in general, and inducing a 
shabit of kindly fortitude. 


—_——- 


THE WHEE. 
PERSONAL PORTRAITS OF EMINENT MEN. 
WILKIE, AUTHOR OF THE ‘ EPIGONIAD.’ 


{Wx extract this account from Anderson's life-of 
chim, certainly not because Wilkie is any longer to be 
“eonsidered an eminent man, though he was once 
thought such, and his poem praised by Hume as “an 
ornament to the language.” His poem has gone to 
oblivion among other cantos of classical common- 
place; and he himself remains only, to curious 
teaders, as an ‘eccentric individual, acute probably in 
his understanding though preposterous in some of his 
habits, and perhaps overvalued by his contempora- 
ries partly on that account; for rationality is some- 
times set off by what is irrational, out of the mere 
force of contrast. However, it is impossible to say 
what intellectual phenomena may not appear in. this 
wonderful world, even in the shape of haters of clean 
al getal tala doe gata a 
obtained. the admiration. of such acquaintances as 


Wallace and Smith, could not have been a common 
one.] 

In his public capacity as a preacher, says Mr Robert- 
son, (minister of Ratho,) he was rather original and 
ingenious than eloquent ; and, though he never pur- 
sued the ordinary acts of popularity, never failed to 
fix the attention of his audience. The peculiarity, 
variety, and even eccentricity of his sentiments or 
reasoning, invariably procured him approbation. In 
his public character, he observed a thousand oddities 
and inattentions. “He generally preached with his 
hat on his head, and often forgot to pronounce the 
blessing after public service. Once I saw him 
pense the sacrament without consecrating the ele- 
ment. On being told,’ he made ‘a ‘public apology, 
consecrated and served the second table ; after which, 
he went to the pulpit to superintend the service, for- 
getting to communicate himself, till informed of the 
omission by his elders. In his dress he was uncom- 
monly negligent and slovenly, and, in his whole man- 
ner of life, totally inattentive to all those little for- 
malities on which the generality of mankind are apt 
to value themselves. He was immoderately addicted 
to the use of tobacco, particularly chewing, in which 
he went to such extreme excesses, that it was thought, 


by all his acquaintance, highly prejudicial to his — 


health, and perhaps a cause of his premature death. 
He was fond of medical aid, but always disputed, and 
often rejected the prescriptions of doctors: hence he 
was thought whimsical both in his complaints and his 
management of them. He slept with an immoderate 
quantity of bed-clothes.. One day he visited a far- 
mer in the neighbourhood, a relation of his own; 
when prevailed on to stay all night, he begged he 
might have plenty of bed-clothes. His female friends 
in the family collected and put on his bed twenty- 
four pair of blankets. When asked next mornin 


- if he had plenty of bed-clothes, he answered he h: 


just enough, and had slept well. He abhorred no- 
thing so much as clean sheets, and whenever he met 
with such, he wrapt them up, threw them aside, and 
slept in the blankets. One evening, at Halton, be- 
ing asked by Lady Lauderdale to stay all night, he 
expressed an attachment to his own bed, but said, if 
her ladyship would give him a pair of foul sheets, he 
would stay. 

Hard cireumstances, says Dr Robertson, minister 
of Dalmany, oppressed Wilkie for the greater part 
of his life, and produced that strong attention to 
money matters, with which he has been reproached 
by those who could not explain it. It proceeded, in 
fact, from a singular love of independence, the passion 
of a stately mind. He shuddered at the thought of 
coming under the power of any man, and could 
hardly think of walking the streets, lest any person to 
whom he was indebted should meet him. When his 
father died, he had to borrow the money that was to 
bury him. He went to an uncle for ten pounds, and 
was refused. These events could but ill sit upon his 
mind: After he came to better days, I have often 
heard him say, says Mr Liston, “I have shaken 
hands with poverty up to the very elbow, and I wish 
never to see her face again.” Hence a parsimony to 
the extreme. Yet, in wealth, would we brand him 
with the love of money for its own sake. Another 
passion came in: he loved his relations ; and it was 
his common maxim, that no man should ever break 
with his kindred. He was not long minister of 
Ratho, till he apprehended his life would be short; 
he had two sisters that he feared would be left desti- 
tute immediately upon his death. Apprehensive 
on their account, he always lived plain, heaped up 
every penny, and at last died worth two or three 
thousand pounds; not so much acquired by savings, 
however, as by a rapid profit from his own favourite 
art of agriculture, in the perfect skill of which no 
man excelled him. At the same time, after the short 
period that he became of money, his friends 
could see that he could part with it. It was his cus- 
tom to pay the bill, even when travelling with seve- 
rat of his relations that could afford their share. 
After he settled at St Andrews, his private charities 
were not less than twenty pounds a year. Born for 
intense thought; for total absense of mind ‘in ordi- 
nary matters ; plunged in poverty in early life, with- 
out a domestic about his person, and even without 
the means of any elegance whatever, he naturally be- 
came slovenly, dirty, and even nauseous. He chewed 
tobacco to excess, and at last made himself believe 
that it was good for his health,, It seems on all 
hands agreed, that no mortal was equal to him in con- 
‘versation and argument. His own explanation of it 
was, that he took the right side, while his antagonists 
took the wrong to display their ingenuity and learn- 
ing. . Ihave heard the late Dr Wallace, author of 
the ‘ Dissertation on the Numbers of Mankind,’ say, 
nobody could venture to cope with him. His know- 
ledge He almost all things was deep, solid, and unan- 
swerable. His reasoning was plain toa child. ; In 
shrewdness he had no rival... Both. his manner and 
thoughts were masculine in a degree peculiar to him- 
self. Dr Smith says, it was an o of the 
late lord Elibank, that wherever Wilkie's name hap- 

ed to be mentioned in a company, learned.or un- 
it was.not soon dropped ;. everybody had 
much to say, In short, he was a_great and an odd 


’ tharried a Mary Seymour, and it is possible that ¥ 


‘he was a very good and genteel fellow. The 


man. His character, I will venture to say, will never 
be successfully written, but by a great hand; and 
even, wlien written, the theory of the man is above 
commen comprehension.” 
a ~ — | 
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* * 

_ It was remarkable, Professor Dalzel |, that 
Wilkie with all his eo could neither read nor 
spell. I myself was witness to his ignorance of the | 
art of reading. When I was avery young man, re- 
siding at Hatton, Wilkie came from St Andrews, on 

a visit to Lord Lauderdale. He staid a few 


and all the nal knowledge I had of Wilkie was 
acquired during that time. ‘ The Judgment of Paris,’ 
a poem by Dr Beattie, was brought to Hatton one 


- of those days, as a new publication. Wilkie asked 


me to retire with him, that we might read and criti- 
cise the poem together. At first, when he began to 
read, I imagined he did not understand the verses at 
all; as he surely committed the saddest havoc in 
the point of quantity and pronunciation, that ean 
well be imagined, and even miscalled several of the 
words. And yet his criticisms were so just, and so 
happily expressed, that I was charmed with the ele- _ 
gance of his taste, and the propriety of his observa~ 
tions, : 
iii 

ROMANCH OF RHAL LIFE. ~ 

NO. LXXIL—A GENTLEMAN'S REVENGE. 
{From Mr Millar’s ‘Scenes and Legends of the 
North of Scotland,’ noticed in our last. Is not “ Jean 
Seymour” ‘an incorrectness? Sir Robert Monro’s 
father (also a Sir Robert) married a Jean,—daughter _ 
of John Forbes, Esq. ; but in ‘ Burke’s Peerage and 4 
Baronetage,’ the Sir Robert of the present story 


was the true name, from the circumstance of his great- 
grand-daughter’s being christened “ Mary Seymour,” — 
—a pleasing evidence, by the way, of the impression 
which her fair ancestor had left in the family. The 
following is Mr Burke's notice of this truly gallant 
and interesting man :—* Sixth (baronet) Sir Robert, 
a gallant military officer, who fell at the battle of 
Falkirk, fighting against the Pretender, on the 17th 
of January 1746. Sir Robert married Mary, daugh- 
ter of Henry Seymour, Esq., of Woodlands, in the 
county of Dorset.” The present baronet is his 
grandson. His son, Sir Henry Monro, is recorded 
as distinguished for his “ great classical attainments.” _ 
The Monro’s appears to have been an interesting 
race. We believe the young Monro, who was 
killed some years ago by a tiger in the East-Indies 
(torn away by the animal, as he was sitting witha — 
party), was of this family, and we think we have read _ 
Robert-here mentioned had a brother killed with 
him at Falkirk, and another who died in the same -). 
way, seven months afterwards, in the Highlands. 
‘ His only sister survived him for nearly twenty years, 
“a striking example (says Doddridge) of profound 
submission and fortitude, mingled with the most 
tender sensibility of temper.” See the passage in 
Millar, p. 427.] memes: A 
‘Tur following anecdote of Sir Robert, which I 
owe to tradition, sets his character ina amiable 
light-"§ On his return from Flanders in 1712, he was 
introduced to a Miss Jane Seymour, a beautiful 
English lady: _ The young soldier was smitten by oe 
appearance, and had the happiness of perceiving that 


the had succeeded in at least attracting her notice. 
So happy an introduction was followed up into dnti- 


macy, and at length, what had been only ‘sata 


impression on either side, was ripened into a mx } 
passion of no ordinary warmth and delicacy. On ~ 
Sir Robert's quiting England for -the north, he 
arranged with his mistress the plan of a regular cor+ 
respondence, and wrote to her immediately on his 
arrival at Foulis. After waiting for a reply wit all 
the impatience of the lover, he sent off a second letter 
complaining of her neglect, which had no better 
success, and shortly after a third, which shared'the 
fate of the two others. The inference ‘ 
obvious to be missed, and he strove to forge Mi 
Seymour. “He hunted, he fished, he c + 
‘several friends, he involved himself in a mul 

of concerns, but all to no purpose; she 
continued the engrossing object of his 
tions, and after a few months’ stay in ihe High: 
lands, during which his very character ‘s 

to have undergone a radieal change for the worse, he 
again returned to England. When waiting on a 
friend in London, he was ushered Prospiatly i 

the midst of a fashionable party, and found inselt 
in the presence of his mistress. She seemed’ much 
startled by the rencounter; the blood mounted to’ her 
cheeks, but, her emotion »by rong 
effort, she turned to the lady who sat. a 
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began to converse on some common topic of the day. 
Sir Robert retired, and, beckoning to his friend, 
entreated him to procure him an interview with 
Miss Seymour. This was effected, and an explana- 
tion ensued. The lady had not received a single 
letter, and forming, at length, from the seeming 
neglect of her lover, an opinion of him similar to 
that from which she herself was suffering in his es- 
teem, she attempted to banish him from her affec- 
tion, an ‘attempt, however, in which she had been 
scarcely more successful than Sir Robert. They 
were gratified to find that they had not been mis- 
taken in their first impressions of each other, and 
they parted more attached, and more convinced that 
the attachment was more mutual than ever. In less 


than a month after Miss Seymour became Mrs 
Monro. 


Sir Robert succeeded in tracing ull his letters to 
one point, a kind of post-office in the confines of 
Inverness-shire. There was a proprietor in this 
neighbourhood who was deeply engaged in the in- 
terests of the Stuarts, and decidedly hostile to Sir 
Robert, the scion of a family which had distinguished 
itself, from the first dawn of the reformation, in the 
cause of civil and religious liberty. There was, 
therefore, little difficulty in assigning an author to 
the contrivance; but Sir Robert was. satisfied in 
merely tracing it toa discovery; for, squaring his 
aoe of honour rather by the morals of the New 

ment than by the dogmas of that code which 
regards death as the only expiation of insult or in- 
jury, he was no duellist. “ An opportunity, however, 
800n occurred of his avenging himself in a manner 
agreeable to his character and principles. On the 
breaking out of the Rebellion of 1715, the person 
who had so wantonly sported with his happiness 
joined with the Earl of Mar, and, after the failure 
of the enterprise, was among the number of the pro- 
seribed ; Sir Robert’s influence with the govern- 
ment, and the peculiar office to which he was ap- 
pointed, gave him considerable power over. the 
confiscated property, and his power he exerted to 
its utmost in behalf of the wife and children of the 
man by whom he had been injured. “Tell your 
husband,” said he to the lady, « that L have now re- 
paid him for the interest he took ia my correspond- 
ence with Miss Seymour.” 

—_— 


FINE ARTS. 
An Easy Introduction to Perspective, for the Use of 
Young Persons. Sixth’ edition, revised, corrected, 
and improved, with new Plates. By J. C. Bur- 
gess, Professor of Perspective Drawing and 
_ Painting in. Families and Schools. London: 
’ printed for the Author. ° 


Tr is true that books of this kind have been greatly 
multiplied, and that, consequently, the republication 
of this introduction might appear superfluous; but 
then it will be coneeded by all who are, experi- 
mentally acquainted with the subject, that, however 
vain it may appear, almost every instructor thinks his 
own method of imparting instruction preferable to 
that of others. But without detracting from trea- 
tises on the same subject, which would seem in- 
vidious, I must observe, that I cannot help thinking 
those I have perused are, some of them, too abstruse 
and prolix, while others are unsatisfactory from their 
extreme brevity, and most of them rather deficient 
in simplicity and perspicuity.”” 
* So writes Mr Burgess in his preface; and the case 
is, undoubtedly, just as he has represented it. We 
haye perused other works on the subject, and per- 
fectly agree with his views of the generality. We 
have one by us,” which, from a desire on the part of 
its author to make Perspective rank among the exact 
Sciences, is composed intirely in the form of postu- 
Tates, axioms, and propositions, each tagged with its 
QE. D.; and might be taken at the first glance for 
a Euclid. It is true that the author developes his 
Subject with most clear and logical demonstration ; 
but he has himself prepared for the necessity, by 
burying his meaning in assumed obscurity ; andy as 
artists are not often profoundly, versed in mathe 
matics, its-form makes its very unlikely that it could 
- ‘Be ‘generally useful. It is, however, complete and 
“satisfactory. “This is the’ extreme of the elaborate 
_ class, Mr Burgess’s own work. may be instanced as 
the extreme'on the other side: The author 
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| te have avery competent knowledge of his subject, 
but te is too confident in his powers, and takes his 


“too, we must suppose he has 


; aning, for an 
‘of it ‘to “others. ‘For the. 


omitted most important and constituent parts of an 
elementary treatise on perspective. There is no ex- 
planation of the optical truth on which the rules of 
the art are founded; that every picture, in fact, 
represents a transparent plane, through which we view 
the objects delineated ; that the peicils of light re- 
flected from’ the limitary points of natural objects, 
transmitted through a transparent plane (as the pane 
of a window, for instance), intersect that plane at 
certain points, whose proportionate distance is deter- 
mined by the actual size of the objects, and their 
relative distance from the eye of the spectator; for it 
is obvious that an object of a certain length or 
breadth, subtends an angle formed by the pencils of 
light proceeding, from: its extremity to the eye of the 
spectator, and that angle must diminish or increase 
as the object recedes or approaches the eye; and, 
finally, that the legs of the angle will intersect a 
plane, which is at a fixed distance from the eye at 
points more or less near to each other, in exact pro- 
portion to the angle formed at thé eye; and that the 
pencils of light transmitted from all parts between 
the extremities of the object, will pass between those 
points in the plane: therefore the distance between 
those points will be the apparent proportion that the 
object will bear to the whole size of the plane, as seen 
by the eye. Such is the fundamental Jaw of natural 
perspective ; that of artificial perspective forms the 
converse ; a picture is an opaque plane, which is to 
represent a transparent one; and the same objects 
being laid down at different measurements, and sub- 
tending a varying angle at the eye, will appear of 
different distances. In the former case, the true 
size of {the object is fixed, the distance and the ap- 
parent size vary in a‘ certain, proportion: in the 
latter .ease, the true distance is fixed, the size 
and. the apparent distance vary in a certain 
proportion. This important point is altogether 
overlooked in Mr Burgess’s work, or” at most 
casually ‘alluded to, by observing that» distance 
diminishes the apparent size of objects. Oblique 
perspective is very slightly and carelessly mentioned, 
and the linear perspective of shadows is not. so much 
as mentioned at all. The plates are clearly, but not 
very carefully “drawn, and from the distance point 
being mostly taken too close, the figures are dis- 
torted; thus the chair, in Plate III, looks like a sort 
of sofa. In short, Mr Burgess’s treatise contains 
nothing that may not be found in other books on 
perspective; but omits many necessary points, which 
they generally contain, without, however, being a 
jot more clear or simple. There is a very unpre- 
tending book, written by a man of the name of 
Noble, {now probably out of date"(we have not the 
volume by us to refer to), which is the simplest, the 
clearest, most reasonable, and most practical elemen- 
tary work we have ever seen on the subject. “We 
recommend Mr Burgess to obtain a sight of it, and 
then let him say whether or not we have been severe 
upon his deficiencies. : 


The remarks on the insufficiency-and tiresomeness 
of mechanical apparatuses for drawing are perfectly 
just ; for lovers of the arts they are quite unfitted; 
they are only calculated for the. use of travellers, 
who, not having sufficient practical knowledge of 
drawing, are enabled, by their means alone, to pre- 
serve memorials of scenes.they have visited, for them- 
selves and their friends at home; and for this pur- 
pose they are invaluable. ‘The following is an inte- 
resting fact :— 


“ And it may be observed that the study of this 
and other seiences, as occupation for those who have 
much leisure, is in many respects vastly superior to 
those dissipating pursuits, which are-often injurious 
to health, endanger life, and are attended with enor- 
mous expense. ‘To prove this, I would just relate an 
anecdote, the cireumstances.of which are of recent 
oceurrence.. A nobleman, who has a large family, 
and had for many years’been almost wholly devoted 
to field sports, to huuting, coursing, racing, shooting, 
&e. &c. &e., lately became fond of drawing,.and his 
fondness for this art so wonderfully increased, that 
he gave up his horses and his hounds, is now almost 
constantly in the society of his lovely and necom- 


plished lady, and his beautiful children, and occupies 
several hours daily in the practiee of this very pleas- 
ing art.” 


Landscape Illustrations of Moore's Irish Melodies, 
with Comments for the Curious. Part I. London. 
J. Power. : 


A virrren work than ‘Moore's Melodies’ could 
scarcely be selected for landscape illustrations; the 
Jocal allusions are so frequent. We are told, on all 
hands, that the Green Isle is most lovely in its 
scenery, and we generally know so little about it, 
compared to other places famous for their beauty. 
The present number contains four views— ‘The 
Meeting of the Waters,’—the ‘sweet vale of Avoca,’ 
a charming scene, * Inniseathery,’ a’ strange and 
solemn scene, with that old abbey, and that old, old 
tower, looking so solitary and sacred; ‘ St Kelvin’s 
Bed, and ‘The Wicklow Gold Mines.'. The en- 
gravings are nicely executed by S. Rawle; though 
the'third is perhaps a little heavy and murky. We 
can only object to the high price of the Part, which, 
we think, is likely to be a serious obstacle to an ex- 
tensive sale. iy 
— 

RECOLLECTIONS OF CHARLES LAMB. 

: (Continued.} 


Tuovan the disposition of Lamb to sacrifice his own 
feelings and inclinations to those of other people in 
whom he took a personal interest, was infinitely 
more conspicuously exercised (as well it might be) 
in the case I have alluded to above than in any other, 
yet the disposition itself was an inherent feature of 
Lamb’s character, and showed itself in numerous in- 
stances, the details of which would be full of interest 
and curiosity. A few of them I may allude to; and 
I do so the rather that the rare and almost more 
than mortal virtue which they display was shared in 
its utmost strength and beauty by her who has been 
left to mourn his Joss, with a grief which must be so 
dreary and desolating, that it is impossible for those 
who can appreciate it to help exclaiming— 


“ Happy in my mind was he that died!” 


At Islington, and afterwards at Enficld, they had 
a favourite servant—* Beckey.” She was an excel- 
lent person in all respects; and not the worse that 
she had not the happiness of comprehending the dif- 
ference between genius and common sense,—between 
“an author” and an ordinary {man. Aceordingly, 
having a real regard for her master and she 
used not seldom to take the liberty of telling them 
“a bit of her mind,” when they did anything “ odd,” 
or out of the common way. And as (to do them 
justice) their whole life and behavioar were as little 
of a common-place as could well be, Beckey had 
plenty of oceasions for the exercise of ‘her self- 
imposed task, of instructing her master and mistress 
in the ways of the world! Beckey, too, liad the ad- 
vantage of previous experienee in remix, Muro 
treating the vagaries of extraordinary men; for she 
had lived for some years with Hazlitt before she 
went to the Lambs. The consequence ‘was, that 
though, so far as I ever heard or observed, she*was 
never wanting in any one particular of her’ duties 
and office, she was very apt to overstep them, and 
trench on those of her master and mistress. In per- 
forming the metier of housekeeping, the Lambs were 
something like an excellent person of my acquaint- 
ance, who, when a tradesman brings him home a 


ive you so and so,”— 
tte price demanded! Now, if the Lambs’ 
baker, for example, had charged them oe it is said, 
bakers will) a dozen loaves in the weekly bill, when 
they must have known that they had eaten only half 
that number, the last’ thing they would have thought 
of was complaining of the overcharge. If they had 
not consumed the proper ‘quantity to pay for the 
trouble of serving them, i¢ was not the baker's fault; 
and the least they could do was to pay for it! 

Now this was a kind of logic utterly 
hensible to Beckey, and she would not hear of ‘it. 
Her master and mistress had a right to be as extta- 
wagant as they pleased; but they had ‘no ri 
confound the distinctions between honesty and 


and admit the a of persons 
who were evidently so behi ae, 


havioiva 
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own carelessness or indifference. But who is there 
who. like Lamb, without caring one farthing for the 
advantages he might gain by Beckey’s blunt honesty, 
would not merely overlook, but be even pleased and 
amused by the ineffable airs of superiority which she 
gave herself, on the strength of her superior genius 
for going the best way to market? The truth is, 
that Beckey used to take unwarrantable liberties, 
which everyone who visited the Lambs must have 
observed ; though scarcely any could have known, or 
even guessed at, her grounds for doing so. Yet I 
never heard a complaint or a harsh word uttered of 
her, much less to her; and I believe there was no 
inconvenience, privation, or expense, that they would 
not have put up with, rather than exchange her 
honest roughness for the servile civility of anybody 
else. - 
I remember a trifling incident, which showed the 
interest the Lambs took in the welfare of this young 
woman, whom no one else, had she persisted in 
treating them personally as she did the Lambs, 
would have kept in their house a week, though she 
had been the best servant in the world. Her father, 
an interesting and excellent old man, had, from his 
advancing years, been thrown out of his ordinary 
employment as a porter and warehouseman, and had 
no means of support, but what his daughter could 
allow him. During this time he used to be con- 
stantly at the Lambs’, and they had taken great trou- 
ble, and used every means, to get him into some 
situation; but in vain. At last (for it was quite at 
an early period of my acquainanee with them) they 
asked me if I could do anything for him; having, 
as they said, teazed and bored all their other and 
older friends without success. I happened to have 
the means of putting him into a comfortable situa- 
tion almost immediately ; and I doubt if this trifling 
service had not more merit in Lamb’s eyes, and did 
not afford him more real pleasure in bringing it 
about, than any one of the more important acts of 
benefit that he Had been the medium of perform, 
ing, for those personal friends in whom he felt an 
interest. * . 

At last Beckey left them, to be married; and I 
believe this circumstance, more than anything else, 
was the cause of their giving up house-keeping ; 
which they did shortly afterwards. 


At the risk of being thought fanciful, and disposed 
to pry too curiously into the springs of thought and 
sentiment, I must venture to attribute to the fine 
humanity which I have sought to illustrate in the 
preceding anecdotes and remarks, another little story 
which might else be deemed too trifling for public 
notice. During the early part of my acquaintance 
with Lamb, when he li at Colebrook row, he had 
staying on a visit with him, a large and very handsome 
dog,.of a rather curious breed, belonging (1 think) 
to Mr Thomas Hood. The Lambs (albeit spinster 
and bachelor) were not addicted to “ dumb creatures,” 
but this dog was an especial pet with both—( probably 
in virtue of his owner, who was a great favourite 
with them)—and he always accompanied Lamb on 
his long and rambling daily walks in the vicinity of 
that part of the metropolis. But what I wish to 
point out to the reader’s attention is, that during 
these interminable rambles, heretofore pleasant, in 
virtue of their profound loneliness and freedom, as 
respected all companionship and restraint, Lamb 
made himself a perfect slave to this dog—whose 
habits were of the most extravagantly errant nature, 
and who, generally speaking, was half-a-mile off from 
his companion, either before or behind, scouring the 
fields or roads in all directions, scampering up or 
down in “all manner of streets,” and keeping Lamb 
in a perfect fever of irritation and annoyance; for he 
was afraid of losing the dog when he was out of sight, 
and yet could not persuade himself to keep him in 
sight for a moment by curbing his roving spirit. 
And Dash (that was his name) knew Lamb's weak- 
ness in these particulars as well as he did himself, and 
took a due dog-like advantage of it. In the Re- 
gent’s park, in particular, Dash had his master com- 
pletely at his mercy; for the moment they got into 
the ring, he used to get through the paling on to the 
green sward, and disappear for a Lape or ee 
hour »—knowing perfectly well that b 
did not dare 
had disappeared, till such time as he thought proper 


I had often admired this dog ; but was not a little 
astonished one day when Lamb and his sister came © 


would have him, “if it were out of charity.” Miss 
Lamb said, half in joke, half earnest, “for if they 
kept him much longer, he would be the « of 
Charles!” es ook SSE eee: 


behaviour and loss of favour); and I soon found, as 
J expected, that his wild and wilful ways were a pure 
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imposition upon the easy temper of Lamb, and that 
as soon as he found himself in the hands of one who 
knew what dog-decorum was, he subsided into the. 
best bred and best behaved of his species. 


— 


CHARACTERS OF SHAESPEARD’S 
PLAYS. 
BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
NO. XVIIl.—HENRY IV. 
[Concluded from last week.} 


Ong of the” most characteristic descriptions of Fal- 
staff is that which Mrs Quickly gives of him when 
he asks her * What is the gross sum that I owe 
thee ?” 


“ Hostess. Marry, if thou wert an honest man, 
thyself, and the money too. Thou didst swear to me 
upon a parcel-gilt goblet, sitting in my Dolphin- 
chamber, at the round table, by a sea-coal fire on 
Wednesday in Whitsun-week, when the prince broke 
thy head for likening his father to a singing man of 
Windsor; thou didst swear to me then, as I was 
washing thy wound, to marry me, and make me my 
lady thy wife. Canst thou deny it? Did not good- 
wife Keech, the butcher’s wife, come in then, and 
call me gossip Quickly ? coming in to borrow a mess 
of vinegar ; telling us, she had a good dish of prawns; 
whereby thou didst desire to eat some; whereby 
I told thee, they were ill for a green wound; 
And didst thou not, when she was gone down stairs, 
desire me to be no more so familiarity with such 
poor people; saying, that ere long they should call 
me madam? And didst thou not kiss me, and bid 
me fetch thee thirty shillings? I put thee now to 
thy book oath ; deny it, if thou canst.” 


This scene is to us the most convincing proof of 
Falstaff's power of gaining over the good will of those 
he was familiar with, except indeed Bardolph’s some+ 
what profane exclamation or hearing the account of 
his death, “ Would I were with him, wheresoe’er he 
is, whether in heaven or hell !” 

One of the topics of exulting superiority over 
others most common in Sir John’s mouth is his cor 
pulence and the exterior marks of good living which 
he carries about him, thus ‘‘turning his vices 
into commodity.” 
between the Prince and Poins, from “ their legs be- 
ing both of a bigness ;” and compares Justice Shallow 
to “aman made after supper of a cheese-paring.” 
There cannot be a more striking gradation of cha- 
racter than that between Falstaff and Shallow, and 
Shallow and Silence. It seems difficult at first to 
fall lower than the squire; but this fool, great as he 
is, finds an admirer and humble foil in his cousin 
Silence. Vain of his acquaintance with Sir John, 
who makes a batt of him, he exclaims, “ Would, 
cousin Silence, that thou had’st seen that which 
this knight and I have seen!”—“ Ay, Master Shal- 
low, we have heard the chimes at midnight,” says Sir 
John. To Falstaff’s observation “I did not think 
Master Silence had been a man of this mettle,” 
Silence answers, “ Who, I? I have been merry 
twice and once ere now.” What an idea is here con- 
veyed of a prodigality of living? What good hus- 
bandry and economical self-denial in his pleasures ? 
What a stock of lively recollections? It is curious 
that Shakspeare has ridiculed in Justice Shallow, 
who was “in some authority under the king,” that 
disposition to unmeaning tautology which is the 
regal infirmity of later times, and which, it may be 
supposed, he acquired from talking to his cousin 
Silence, and receiving no answers. 


. * Fatstarr. You have a goodly dwelling, and a 
rich. 
Depeice aly Mlecieiett emery, good: wie egret 
) ohn: m: % air. Spread 
Davy. Well said, Davy. ced gtr 7 
_ Fatstarr. This Davy serves you for good uses. 
Snattow. A good varlet, a good varlet, a very 
good varlet. By the mass I have drunk too much 
sack at supper. A good varlet. Now sit down, now 
sit down. Come, cousin.” ° 
The true spirit of humanity, the thorough know- 
ledge of the stuff we are made of, the practical wis- 
dom which the seeming fooleries in the whole of ‘the 
garden-scene at Shallow’s country-seat, and just 
before in the exquisite dialogue between him and 
Silence on the death of old Double, have no parallel 
anywhere else. In one point of view, they are 
laughable in the extreme; in another they are equally 
affecting, if it is affecting to show what a little thing 
is human life, what a poor forked creature man is! 
The heroic and serious part of these two plays 
founded on the story of Henry IV is not inferior to 
the comie and farcical. The characters of Hotspur 
and Prince Henry are two of the most beautiful and 
dramatic, both in themselves and from contrast, that 
ever were drawn. They are the essence of ‘chivalry. 
‘We like Hotspur the best upon the whole, perhaps 
because he was unfortunate.—The characters of their 
fathers, Henry IV and old Ni : are 
kept up equally well. Henry ‘naturally succeeds by 


_ 


He accounts for the friendship ~ 


his prudence and caution in keeping what he has got ; |. 
Northumberland fails in his enterprise from an 
excess of the same quality, and is caught in the web, 
of his own cold dilatory policy. Owen Glendower 
is a masterly character. It is as bold and original as 
it is intelligible and thoroughly natural. dis-; 
putes between him and Hotspur are managed with 
infinite address and insight into nature. We cannot: 
help pointing out here some very beautiful lines, 
where Hotspur describes the fight between : 
dower and Mortimer. 


«“ When on the gentle Severn’s sedgy bank, 
In single opposition hand to hand, 
He did confound the best part of an hour 
In changing hardiment with great Glendower : 
Three times they breath’d, aud three times did 
they drink, 
Upon agreement, of swift Severn’s flood ; o 
Who then affrighted with their bloody looks, 
Ran fearfully among the trembling reeds, 
And hid his erisp head in the hollow bank, 
Blood-stained witn these valiant combatants.” 


The peculiarity and the excellence of {Shakspeare’s. 
poetry is, that it seems as if he made his imagination 
the hand-maid of nature, and nature the play- thing 
of his imagination. He appears to have been all the 
characters, and in all the situations he describes. It _ 
is as if either he had had all their feelings, or had 
lent them all his genius to express themselves. _ 
There cannot be stronger instances of this than Hot- 
spur’s rage when Henry IV forbids him to speak of” 
Mortimer, his insensibility to all that his father and 
uncle urge to calm him, and his fine abstracted apos- 
trophe to honour, “ By heaven! methinks it were an 
easy leap to pluck bright honour from the moon,” &c. 
After all, notwithstanding the gallantry, gerierosity, 
good temper, and idle freaks of the mad-cap Prince 
of Wales, we should not have been sorry, if Northum- 
berland’s force had come up in time to decide the 
fate of the battle of Shrewsbury ; at least, weal 
heartily sympathise with Lady Percy's grief, when _ 
she exclaims,— 


“Had my sweet Harry had but half their 
: numbers, 
To-day might I (hanging on Hotspur's neck 
Have talked of Monmouth’s grave.” : 


The truth is, that we never could forgive the 
Prince's treatment of Falstaff; though perhaps Shak- 
speare knew what] was best, aecording to the 
history, the nature of the times, and of the 
man. We speak only as dramatic critics. What- 
ever terror the French in those days might have of 
Henry V, yet, to the readers of poetry at present, 
Falstaff is the better man of the two. We think of 
him and quote him oftener. 


~ 4 
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TABLH TALE. ‘- 


LITERATI, ETC. AT THE “ FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD.” 


Thither flocked the illustrious personages of every 
land; for Francis and Henry vied with each, n 
merely in the display of gorgeous equipages, but in 
the rank and celebrity of their followers and courtierss 
More, Linaker, Wolsey, Fisher, and Erasmus formed 
the literary strength of the English camp; Budé, 
Rabelais, St Gélais, and Clement Marot kept the 
table of the French monarch in a roar, © It must 
have been, in truth, an interesting congress, and as” 
brilliant in its intellectual character as in the matériel 
of its outward scenery. | The chivalry of England had 
oft before met their rivals in mortal conflict for the 
possession of the soil they trod; but, though Henry 
still wore the keys of France suspended to his girdle; 
it was in no hostile mood that the descendants of 
Talbot encountered the representatives of Doguee iS 
Our Percys, Stanleys, and Howards, received the 
friendly grasp of Bayard, Lapalisse, and Chabannes: 
and the unfortunate Countess de Chateaubriand 
there the no less ill-fated Anne de Bouleyn. While 
their eyes “rained influence” over this fairy land, 
little thought either, I ween, of the shadows of com- 
ing adversity, but moved gaily amid the ; 


throng, or listened to the muse of Clement Marot.-— __ 


Fraser's Magazine. 


‘A SENSIELE WORD FOR SERVANTS.) © 7) 


Thave often thought the general complaints “of 
annoyance from the faults of domestic. servants: 
scarcely reasonable, when we consider the class from — 
which we receive them. With all habits 
disorderliness, negli and insensibility to filth 
and foul air in which they have, in many cases, be 
born, nursed, and bred, they enter our houses, and 
most readily undertake to keep them in proper order, ~ 
to anticipate the numberless minutia of our nal 
accommodation, and at once supply, by intuition or 
mpathy, our wants, nay, our , 
nd, (though here, too, there are rare ex 


that their notionsand ours on all these ; 
widely. Great disarray and want of clean 


‘ 


We soon” ) 


? 
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us, is order, neatness, and sweetness to them ; ven- 
tilating of rooms, and airing of beds, are to them 
mere troublesome fancies ; mig By an unnecessary 
disturbance of what, by nature, falls so noiselessly, 
and lies so impartially ; they remove, of course, only 
what is pointed out to them, and sit down content- 
edly in the midst of what remains. In nothi 
should we reap more every-day satisfaction from 
inditons education than in the improvement of 
our domestic servants.— Simpson's Necessity of Popu- 
lar, Education, 
BEAUTIFUL FANCY. 

* That face has often returned to my mind, but I 
never could remember where I had ‘seen it, and pi | 
have thought for years that I have met it in society, 
or that it had flitted past me in a dream. I never 
Saw anyt x: Soca ethereal than the whole coun- 
tenance and figure. What a golden foliage of clus- 
tered hair! and how delicately she holds those lowers, 
@s if they were a sudden bloom opening from her fingers, 
or growing with her breath from her tremulous lips, and 
caught while they floated on thé air! But there is 
human living light in those grey eyes, and through 
them all the spirit of the lady speaks to us. [We 
have omitted to make a reference for this extract, and 
forget from what book we took it. Is it from « Lo- 
dore ?’ or ‘ Francesca Carrara?’ or © Pierce Falcon, 
the Outcast?’ or from what other novel, lately pub- 
lished? Upon reconsideration we think it must be 
from ‘ Arthur Coningsby.’ The picture is very 
beautiful. ] : 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


— 


As the new arrangement in this Paper will leave 
but comparatively little room for Correspondence, and 
as it is painful at all times to reject letters intended 
for publication, we must throw ourselves upon the 
considerate kindness of our friends. We have lately 
received, for instance, many communications; some 
of which we should otherwise have inserted, but most 
of which we should have been compelled to withhold ; 


and, in now withholding almost all’of them, we take 
the opportunity of being silent upon almost all, and 
of requesting that a like negative answer in future 
will not be thought uncivil or uncourteous. We 
haye hitherto been very particular in answering Cor- 


ng respondents, partly for ordinary reasons, chiefly to 


extend a general spirit of courtesy and good-will; 
nor as long as our space and time allowed us to de- 
vote so much room to these notices, ‘should we have 
thought fit, perhaps, togiveupthecustom. Butcircum- 
stances require otherwise; and therefore we must 
beg our Readers to consider what will be best and 
least painful for both parties. All letters, as usual, 
will be carefully read, and all suggestions con- 
sidered; and where the nature of the case mani- 
festly demands it, an answer will, of course, 
be given; but in all: other instances the Cor- 
respondent will have the goodness to make as 
handsome a construction of our silence as possible, 
and to attribute it to the cause the least unpleasant 
both to him and ourselves. In one respect he will 
assuredly be in the right, and very probably in both ; 
for we would insert every letter sent us, if mere in- 
clination to meet the wishes of the writers could 
settle such a matter: and we have often had com- 
munications which we should have inserted with plea- 
sure for their own “sakes, had our room permitted. 
We trust that the numerous (Correspondents, who 
cultivate the graces of verse, will on one account 
be the less unwilling to forego their claims upon us, 
since the poetical part of our Paper will in future be 
occupied by Cwanacrenistic “SrecimeNs oF THE 
Excusnx Porrs; the first number of which will 
appear next week, 

As the Loxpon Journat and the Prixtixe’,Ma- 
cuiNe, though of one accord in general spirit, will 
be under the responsibility of two different persons, 
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’ Correspondents who intend their communications for 


either department exclusively, will be good enough 
to address themselves accordingly. Notices to Cor- 
respondents will appear, for the'same reason, at the 
foot of each division of the Paper. ; ; 

Mr. Egerton Webbe's ‘ Thoughts on Language,’ 
No. LV, in our next. 


If A Lover or Lonvox axv ws Jouryat will 
take the trouble to send to the Publisher's, he will 
find a letter addressed to him. 


“ Association of Persons and ‘Things during 
Dreams,” the first opportunity. : 


The ¢ Reflector,’ was published in the way in- 
quired about by a Correspondent, and Charles 
Lamb did write in it. 

In answer to the letter from ‘the author of the 
‘Dens of London,’ we have to say—first, that we 
think he could not do better than continue these 
subjects (keeping in mind part of one objection that 
we made); and, secondly, that we are equally of 
opinion it would be to his.interest to publish them in 
the same quarter as before. ‘The ground was first 
broken up in that quarter; the subject, therefore, in 
some measure, belongs to it, and would be looked for 
in series (a great advantage) ; and there is no ques- 
tion, that writing in periodical works is, in almost 
every instance, much better for an author, than pub- 
lishing in the shape of a book, especially when he 
himself is the publisher,—the privater he should 
rather be called, for it is usually but another mode 
for secreting and quashing his production. An 
author, to publish his own work to adyantage, should 
be a regular bookseller. There is, otherwise, no 
comparison between the two channels of public 
communication. : : 


THE PRINTING MACHINE. 


. LORD BROUGHAM ON NATURAL 
THEOLOGY. 


A Discourse of Natural Theology. By Henry Lord 


Brougham. Post 8vo. C. Knight. 
Is dealing with this book, it seems to be our best 
course not to occupy the space we can allot to it, 
otherwise than by giving our Readers an account of 
its object, furnishing, as we proceed, a few extracts 
to enable them to estimate its character and claims to 
attention. That its pages are rich in knowledge and 
strong in thought, the name of its distinguished 
author will have prepared the public to expect; nor 
will this expectation be disappointed. To ourselves, 
the volume seems of peculiar interest, independently 


. of the instruction it conveys, as a striking illustration 


of the vigour which men of active habits frequently 
throw“intotheir treatment of those speculative subjects 
which seem to supply a source of peculiar enjoyment 
to them, from the very contrast they afford to the 
activity and excitement of their customary occupations. 
i The book is dedicated to Earl Spencer, who, as the 
public will learn with some surprise, has not only 
devoted much time and thought to inquiries con- 
nected with Natural Theology, but had formed the 
design of giving to the world his thoughts on the 
‘Subject, which Lord Brougham hopes he “ will 
be moved to do all the more for the present address,” 

Tn this dedication we are informed that, the com- 


' position of the Discourse was undertaken in conse- 


Quence of its having been often observed by its au- 
thor, “that scientific men. were ‘apt to regard the 
subject of Religion as little connected with 
Philosophi its. Many of the persons to 
whom Tallude,” continues his lordship, «were men of 
Teligious habits of thinking ; others were free from 
any disposition’ towards scepticism, ‘rather because 
they had uot much discussed the subject, thin be- 
‘eause they had formed fixed opinions upon it after in- 
quiry, But the bulk of them relied little upon Na- 

al Theology, which’ they seemed to regard as a 
rather on fancy than on argument. 


It therefore appeared to me desirable to define, more 
precisely than had yet been done, the place and the 
claims of Natural Theology among the various 
branches of human knowledge.” About the same 
time that the author arrived at this conclusion, the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge was 
strongly urged to publish an edition of Dr Paley’s 
popular work. Both Lord Brougham and Lord 
Spencer favoured the plan, but some of their col- 
leagues were apprehensive that the adoption of it 
might open the door for the introduction of religious 
controversy, against the fundamental principles of the 
Society; the scheme was. therefore abandoned. 
Lord Brougham, however, considered it’ expedient 
to carry this plan into execution by individual exer- 
tion, and had the good fortune to secure {the assist- 
ance of Sir Charles Bell in the work of illustration. 
The present Volume isa Preliminary Discourse to 
Paley’s work, the text of which is to be illustrated by 
his lordship and Sir Charles. We are informed that, 
‘with the exception of the third section and the 
greater portion of the_notes, it was written during 
the intervals of leisure which the author enjoyed 
while he held the Great Seal of this kingdom, and 
has been revised and completed since. 3 

In the introduction, the object of the undertaking 
is thus generally explained :— 

“ This Discourse is not a treatise of Natural The- 
ology : it has not for its design an exposition of the 
doctrines whereof Natural Theology consists. But 
its object is, first, to explain the nature of the evi- 
dence upon which it rests—to show that it is a sci- 
ence, the truths of which are discovered by induction, 
like the truths of Natural and Moral Philosophy— 
that it is a branch of science g of the nature 
of each of those great divisions of human knowledge, 
and not merely closely allied to them both. Se- 
condly, the object of the Discourse is to explain the 
advantages attending this study. The work, there- 
fore is a Logical one.” 7 
{ The work is divided into two parts, the first of 
which treats of the nature of the subject, and the 
kind of evidence upon which Natural Theology rests ; 


-nated from observing the print of a ¢ 


and the second part treats of the advantages derived 
from the study of the science. We shall, for the pre- 
sent, limit our attention to the first part, which is di- 
vided into seven sections, the contents of which we 
should endeavour to analyse if we had any hope of 
doing so satisfactorily without trenching on the space 
we have alotted to the extracts, to which we now 
proceed. 

The following extract is from one of the passages 
in the second section, by which the author illustrates 


_his argument that the physical branch of Natural 


Theology and Physics, or, the two inquiries into the 
nature and constitution of the universe, and that into 
the evidence of design which it displays, are not 
only closely allied to each other, but are to a very 
considerable extent identical. 


“ A comparative anatomist, of profound learning 


and marvellous sagacity, has presented to him what 
to common eyes would seem a piece of half-deca’ 

bone, found in a wild, in a forest, or in a eave. y 
accurately examining its shape, particularly the form 


of its extremity or extremities (if both ends happen 


to be intire), by close inspection of the texture of its 
surface, and by admeasurement of its proportions, he 
can with certainty discover ‘the general form of the 
animal to which it belonged, its size as well as its. 
shape, the economy of its viscera, and its general 
habits. Sometimes the investigation in such cases 
proceeds upon chains of reasoning where all the links 
are seen and understood ; where the connexion of 
the parts found with other parts and with habitudes 
is perceived, and the reason understood,—as that the 
animal had a trunk, because the neck was short com- 
pared with its height ; or that it ruminated, because 
its teeth were imperfect for complete mastication, 
But, frequently, the inquiry is as certain in its re- 
sults, although some links of the chain are concealed 
from our view, and the conclusion wears @ more 


pirical aspect—as gathering that the 


that he had horns from his wanting certai 
that he wanted the collar-bone fom, his  aaving 


hoof, oF 
teeth, or 


Fi 


_ ‘to dwell 
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«“ The discoveries already made in this branch of 
science are truly wonderful, and they proceed upon 
the strictest rules of induction. It is shown that 
animals formerly fexisted on the globe, being un- 
known varieties of species still known; but it also 
appears that species existed, and even genera, wholly 
unknown for the last five thousand years. These 
peopled the earth, as it was, not before the general 
deluge, but before some convulsion long prior to that 
event had overwhelmed the countries then dry, and 
raised others from the bottom of the sea, In these 
curious inquiries, we are conversant not merely with 
the world before the flood, but with a world which, 
before the flood, was covered with water, and which, 
in far earlier ages, had been the habitation of birds, 
and beasts, and reptiles. We are carried, as it were, 
several worlds back, and we reach a period when all 
was water, and slime, and mud, and the waste, 
without either man or plants, gave resting-place to 
enormous beasts like lions, and élephants, “and river- 
horses, while the water was tenanted by lizards, the 
size of a whale, sixty or seventy feet long, and by 
others with huge eyes having shields of solid bone 
to protect them, and glaring from a neck ten feet in 
length, and the air was darkened by flying reptiles 
covered with scales, opening the jaws of the croco- 
dile, and expanding wings, armed at the tips with 
the claws of the leopard. 

* . . . ° 

« Now wherein, with reference to its nature and 
foundations, does this vary from the inquiries and 
illustrations of Natural Theology ? When from ex- 
amining a few bones, or it may be a single fragment 
‘fa bone, we infer that, in the wilds where we found 
sit, there lived and. ranged, some thousands of years 
.ago, an animal wholly different from any we ever 
saw, and from any of which any account, any tradi- 
tion, written or oral, has reached us, nay, from any 
that ever was seen by any person of whose existence 
we ever heard, we assuredly are led to this remote 
conclusion, by a strict and rigorous process of rea- 
soning ; but, as certainly, we come through that 
process to the knowledge and belief of mone unseen, 
both of us and of all men—things respecting which 
we have.not, and cannot have, a single. particle of 
evidence, either by sense or by testimony. Yet we 
harbour no doubt of the fact; we go farther, and not. 
only implicitly believe the existence of this creature, 
for which we are forced to invent a name, but clothe 
it with attributes, till, reasoning’ step by step, we 
come at so accurate a notion of its form and habits, 
that we can represent the one, and describe the 
other, with unerring accuracy ; picturing to our- 
selves how it looked, what it fed on, and how it con- 
tinued its kind. 

« Now, the question is this: What perceivable dif- 
Powis is there between the kind of investigations we 

ive 

Th —except, indeed, that the latter are far 
_mote sublime in themselves, and incomparably more 
teresting tos? Where is the logical pr n of 


‘ corte agen which would draw a broad line of 
ion between the two speculations, giving to 
* the one the name and the rank of ascience, and refus- 


ing it to the other, and affirming that the one rested 
upon induction, but not the other? We have, it is 
true, no experience directly of that Great Being’s 
‘existence in whom we believe as our Creator; nor 
have we the testimony of any man relating such 
experience of his own. But so, neither we, nor any 
witnesses in any age, have ever seen those works of 
that Being, the lost animals that once peopled the 
earth ; and yet the lights of inductive science have 
_conducted us to a full knowledge of their nature, as 
well as a perfect belief in their existence, Without 
any evidence from our senses, or from the testimony 
of eye-witnesses, we believe in the existence and 
ualities of those animals, because we infer by the 
duction of facts that they once lived, and were en- 
dowed with a certain nature. This is a doc- 
‘trine of inductive philosophy.” 
Our next extract is from a most valuable and in- 
“teresting chapter, in which the author proves that the 
plienomena of mind, which natural theologians have 


studiously overlooked, supply as important) and 
tangible ,evidences of design, and of the Divine 
‘power and goodness, as any which exist in the mate- 
tial world. We are bound to say that, in our 


-which will procure him more] respect from all think- 


“ing men, than this chapter. This may be said, 
indeed, of the entire work; but particularly of this 
our favourite chapter :— en ) 
Ciccrasnueleieaiadeeiaiainaioeaenass. 
‘eomes more easy more iy 
Sle alge Saree ht have been 

the cont so operation 
dey ate tne ae ae este 
te ee 
‘the painfulness of all our exertions, say, rather, 

of our making any advances in learn 

ieee tre neon shove of ae 
‘taal conformation. But the influence of habit upon 


been considering, and those of Natural , 


be 


cumstances by which she was sui 


the exercise of all our faculties is valuable beyond ex- 
pression. It is indeed the great means of our im- 
provement both intellectual and moral, and it fur- 
nishes us with the chief, almost the only, power we 
possess of making the different faculties of the mind 
obedient to the will. Whoever has observed the 
extraordinary feats performed by calculators, orators, 
rhymers, musicians, nay, by artists of all descrip- 
tions, can want no further proof of the power that 
man derives from the contrivances by which habits 
are formed in all mental exertions. The perform- 
ances of the Italian Jmprovisatori, or makers of 
poetry off-hand upon any presented subject, and in 
almost any kind of stanza, are generally cited as the 
most surprising efforts in this kind. But the power 
of extempore speaking is not less singular, though 
more frequently displayed, at least in this country, 
A practised orator will declaim in measured and in 
various periods—will weave his discoufse into one 
texture—form parenthesis within parenthesis—excite 
the passions, or move to laughter—take a turn in his 
discourse from an accidental interruption, making it 
the topic of his rhetoric for five minutes to come, 
and pursuing in like manner the new illustrations to 
which it gives rise—mould his diction with a view 
to attain’ or to shun an epigrammatie point, or an 
alliteration, or a discord; and all this with so much 
assured reliance on his own powers, and with such 
perfect ease to himself, that he shall even plan the 
next sentence while he is pronouncing off-hand the 
one he is engaged with, adapting each to the other, 
and shall look forward to the topic which is to fol, 
low and fit in the close of the one he is handling to 
be its introducer ; nor shall any auditor be able to 
discover the least difference between all this and the 
portion of his speech which he has got: by heart, or 
tell the transition from the one to the other.” 

Is Lord Brougham aware that in this passage he 
has given us an account of the oratorical faculty as 
exemplified in himself? There are few other men to 
whom the description is applicable in all its cireum- 
stances. i y 

That, although, writers on Natural Theology have 
neglected the evidences! derivable from the phe- 
nomena of the human mind, they have dwelt largely 
on the instinet of animals, which are unquestionably 
mental faculties, although unconnected with any ex- 
ercise of reason. With reference to these instincts, 
the adthor observes, that — : 

“ Certainly they do afford the most striking proofs 
of an intelligent cause, as well as of a-unity of de- 
sign in the world. ‘The work of bees is among the 
most remarkable of all facts in both these respects. 
The form is in every country the same—the pro- 
portions accurately alike—the size the very same to 
the fraction of a line, go where you will; and the 
form is proved to be that which the most refined analy- 
sis has enabled mathematicians to discoyer as of all 
others the best adapted for the purposes of saving 
room, and work, and materials. This discovery was 
only made about a'century ago; nay, the instrument 
‘that enabled us to find it out—the fluxional, calculus 
—was unknown half a century before that applica- 
tion of its powers. And yet the bee had been for 
thousands of years, in all countries, unerringly work- 
ing according to this fixed rule, chosing the same 
exact angle of 120 degrees for the inclination. of the 
sides of its little room, which everyone had for ages 
known to be the best possible My but also choos- 
ing the same exact angles of 110 and 70 degrees, 
for the inclinations of the roof, which no one had 
ever discovered till. the 18th century, when Maclau- 
rin solved that most curious. problem of ‘maxima and 
‘minima, the means of investigating which had not 
existed till the century before, when Newton in- 
vented the caleulus whereby such problems can now 
easily worked. It is impossible to conceive any- 
thing more striking as a proof of refined skill than 
the creation of such instincts, and it isa skill alto- 
gether applied to the formation of intellectual exist- 
“ence.” ’ 

Our limits compel us to close here for the present ; 
but we shall endeavour to give another notice of this 
work. 

oo 


MISS KBMBLH’S JOURNAL, 
Journal. By Frances Anne Butler. 2 vols. Murray. 
Tur notices of Miss Kemble (now Mrs Butler) on 
American society, have been looked for with some 
curiosity. Whether that curiosity will be adequately 
gratified by this Journal, -we will not undertake to 
decide. ~ Miss Kemble has produced a book which 
‘exhibits @ very curious ‘picture of her own mind, 
‘combined with some interesting details of the’ cir- 
>: . . Oa l : her 
sojourn in the United States, It is, however, much 
ecord of i ‘Gioighisstlied ; 


-of -her personal observations. It will disappoint, 
therefore, one class of readers, while it will present a 
much higher interest to another, though a smaller 
class. Those who delight in the anatomy of indi- 
vidual character will here find abundant materials 
for speculation. 

“ Written,” says Miss Kemble, “ asmyJournal was, 
day by day, and often after the fatigue of a laborious 
evening’s duty at the theatre, it has infinite sins of 
éarelessness to answer for; and but that it. would 
have taken less time and trouble. to re-write the 
whole book, or rather write a better, I would have 
endeavoured to correct them.”—We can searcely un-_ 
derstand the principle upon which the book has been 
constructed. It is not a transcript of Miss Kemble’s 
Journal, for there is scarcely a page in which omis= 
sions are not indicated by stars* * *. ,We do not 
object to this, for we have no unreasonable desire jto 
be admitted into the innermost confidence of a young _ 


lady who feels as passionately as she expresses herself — 


strongly. But the entirety of the “ personal history” 
being thus destroyed, we confess that, to our minds, 
many other things might have been omitted with 
great advantage. It does not appear to us that the 
interest or the verisimilitude of this book are much 
increased by the constant repetition of “ put, out 
things for the’ theatre ;"— dressed for dinner ;”—= 
“after breakfast, practised ;"—or, “mended habit- 
shirt ;"—nor that it is of much historical importance 
to the English public to learn that, “ Mr —— called, 
and sat with us till six o’clock ;”—that “ Colonel and 
Mr called in while we were at supper ;”"—or 
that, Miss Kemble making a call, “ found Mrs —— 
at home.”—As there are omissions, we think “that 
these matters, which literally occupy one fourth of 
the book, might as well have been omitted too, _ . 


We are not quite so sure that many passages of @ 
very different nature, which made us start, ought to 
have perished under the pruning-knife of an editor. 
They have a curious human interest about them, 
and are sometimes delightful in their naiveté, and 
sometimes ludicrous in their inconsistency. Too 
often, however, they are very painful; for they reveal 
to us how much of real misery there is in the strug- 
gle which is constantly going forward “in “an ardent 
and imperfectly-diseiplined mind. We say this with 


a yery sincere regard for the character developed in — 
this Journal ;—with a high admiration for the talents” 
of thie writer, anda still\greater respect for her spirit, — 


and energy, and independence; — but we cannot 


avoid regretting that these advantages have done so 


little for her own happiness, and that the “aching 
void” is so constant. We fear that this is the ease 


- with all creatures of impulse, who have cultivated the 


imagination’ at the expense of the judgment;—and 

who, however clear their perceptions or elevated their — 
notions of duty, are alternately votaries of reason or 
slaves of prejudice, and have not that command over 

their own stores of gratification, which, in spite of - 
the most adverse circumstances, is entrusted to every 
human being who has learnt to ( 


“«« Make the happiness we cannot find.” 


Early in the Journal we are startled by the misan~ 
‘thropy of a young woman, who had earned the 
applause of admiring crowds long before most per- 
sons of her own profession can obtain an opportunity 
of emerging from the gloomiest obscurity. A land- 
swallow sinks down on the deck of the packet-ship. 
The writer exclaims, “Poor little creature! 


very much more do I love all things than men and 


women!” The bird dies, “Tam sorry. I 
mourn almost as much over the death of a soulles 
‘animal, as I could rejoice at that of a brute with @ 
soul.” This is not exactly what we should expect; 
but it is only one of many inconsistencies. Miss 
Kemble has a natural piety about her, whi sh con ; 
stantly sheds a beauty and holiness over these pages: 
—and yet it is as constantly mixed up with as 
levity, amounting almost to profaneness, which s 
‘absolutely ineompatible with the existence of 
abiding religious belief. “ “The devil driving a hur- 
ricane,"—the “ ghastly smiles of the devil,"—a 
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far between. — Again, it is quite clear, that all Miss 
Kemble's more sober thoughts are of a liberal na- 
ture as regards the improvement of the masses of 
mankind, and the institutions upon whose onward pro= 
gress their happiness so mainly depends. And yet 
the most marked. traits of an aristocratic education 
are constantly exposed to view. - “ A first visit is an 
awkward thing; and nothing that isn't thorough-bred 
ever does it quite well.”——“ I would rather, by far, 
have some barbarous Saxon giant to my ancestor, 
than all the wealth of the earth to my dower.” Nor 
is this sort of pride merely speculative. At New 
¥ork Miss Kemble goes into a shop ‘to buy some 
gauze, and, being perfectly aware of the manners of 
the people, is offended beyond measure when one of 
the shopmen said, “They were most anxious to show 
me every attention, and render my stay in this country 


* agreeable.” She answered, “ Thank you,” but adds 


in the Journal, “I have no idea of holding parley 
with clerks behind a counter, still less of their doing 
so with me.” And yet, in her own professional case, 
she holds, and very properly, that there is nothing 
for an avtor to be grateful for to an audience, be- 
eause the whole affair is one of exchange. Is the clerk 
behind the counter in a different position? All this, 
howeyer, is nothing but the dregs of ‘home preju- 
dices. Miss Kemble, in many places, does justice to 
the much-abused* American'manners, with a kind- 
ness of heart that shows she is above that miserable 
pride which she conventionally expresses. “It is, how- 
ever, clear that her education has been of a very 
artificial, and, in many respects, contracted character, 
which leads her to deliver herself with the most per- 
feet confidence upon matters upon whieh she is to- 
tally uninformed. The following dogma is amusing: 


| “England offers the only exception that I have 


advanced, namely, that the republican form of 
government is inimical to poetry. For it was during 
the short and shameful period of fanatical republican- 
ism, which blots her annals, that the glory and the 
might of Milton rose upon the world. He is 
the only great poet who ever flourished under a republic.” 
After this trash we are not surprised to find this 
modest rhapsody in a young lady's Journal—“I 
wouldn’t be in the Reform Parliament of England 
for ten thousand pounds ! ——, and ——, the bruiser 
and the bankrupt! Oh shame! England, shame! Poor 
England !"—Just the same sort of ignorance dictates 
the miserable inconsistencies of rejoicing in the ap- 
parent prosperity of the American labourer, and 
lamenting over the necessity of his constant toil. 
“Tt is a real and deep evil arising from the institu- 
tions of this country, that every man must toil from 
day to day for his daily bread.” What ean this 
mean? If institutions were different would “ daily 
bread ” be as plenty as blackberries?) Ask the savages 
whom the white men have driven out. Or does it 
mean that the American institutions prevent the ac- 
cumulation of property? The book constantly fur- 
nishes evidence to the contrary. It means nothing 
but that the writer too often ‘strives to say a strong 
thing and a pithy thing, without the slightest know- 
ledge of what she is talking about. “Those, there- 
fore (the capitalists of England), whom she denounces 
as the cruel oppressors of the poor, “wringing hard 
earnings from their starving grasp, and growing 


- wealthy on their plunder,” may smile and pity. 


But we turn to better things;—which we shall 
give in the shape of extracts :— 


a 


AMERICAN CIVILITY, 


* The street was very much thronged, and I ee 
the crowd a more civil and orderly one than an En- 
glish crowd. The men did not jostle or push one 


another, or tread upon one’s feet, or kick down éne’s 
&, or crush one’s bonnet into one’s face, or 


Foe mE all which I have seen 


The people here are more civi] and ¢onsiderate 
than can be imagined.. I sent, yesterday evening; 
for some water-ice: the confeectioner had none; 
when, lo! ape ng he brings me some he has made 
on purpose for me, which he intreats aceeptance 
of. I admiréd a very pretty fan Mra tad in 
her hand; and at the end of the play she has sent it 
to my dressing-room; and these sort of things are 
done by me, not once, but ten times every day, No- 
thing can exceed the kindness and attention which 
has encountered us everywhere since we have been in 
this country. I am sure I am bound to remember 
America and the Americans thankfully ; for,- what- 
ever I may think of their ways, manners, or pecu- 
liarities, to me they have shown unmingled good- 
will, and cordial real kindness.— Vol. ii, pp. 77, 78. 


AMERICAN TREATMENT OF HORSES. 

The hackney coaches in this country are very dif- 
ferent from those lous receptacles of dust and 
dirty straw which the London stands. They 
are comfortable within and clean without; and the 
horses harnessed to them never exhibit those shock- 
ing specimens of cruelty and ill-usage which the 

hack-horses of London present. Indeed, (and 
it is a circumstance which deserves notice, for it be- 
speaks general character,) I have not seen, during a 
two-years’ residence in this country, a single instance 
of brutality towards animals, such as one is com- 
pelled to witness liourly in the streets of any English 
town.— Vol. i, p. 125, note. 


AMERICAN HURRY. 


The Americans are in too great a hurry to plant, 


hedges: they have abundance of native material, but 
a wooden fence is put up for a few weeks; ayhedge 
takes as many years to grow; and, as I said before, 
an American has not time to be a year about any- 
thing. When first the country was settled, the 
was an encumbrance, and it was cut ‘down ac- 
ingly: that is by no means the case now; and 
the recommendation of these fences is, there- 
fore, the comparative rapidity with which they can 
be constructed. One of the most amiable and dis- 
tinguished men of this country remarked to me, that 
the Americans were in too great a hurry about 
everything they undertook to bring anything to per- 
fection. And, certainly, as far as my observation 
—— should caleulate that an American is born, 
ives, and dies, twice “as fast as any other human 
creature. I believe one of the great inducements to 
this national hurry is, that “time is money,” which 
is true; but it is also true, sometimes, that “most 
haste makes worst speed.”—Vol. i, p. 159, note. 


AMERICA AS A NATION, 


In beholding this fine young giant of a world, 
with all its magnificent capabilities for greatness, I 
think every Englishman must feel unmingled regret 
at the unjust and unwise course of policy which 
alienated such a child from the parent government. 
But, at the same'time, it is impossible to avoid seeing 
that some other course must ere long have led to the 
same result, even if England had pursued a more ma- 
ternal course of conduct-towards America. No one, be- 
holding this enormous country, stretching from ocean 
to ocean, watered with ten thousand glorious 
rivers, combining every variety of climate and soil, 
therefore every variety of produce and population, 
possessing within itself every resource that other 
nations are forced either to buy abroad, or to create 
Substitutes for at home; no one, seeing the internal 
-wealth of America, the abundant ‘fertility of the 
earth’s surface, the riches heaped below it, the un- 
paralleled facilities. for the intercourse of men and 
the interchange of their possessions throughout its 
vast extent, can for an instant sr the thought 
that such a country was ever destined to be an ap- 
pendage to any other in the world, or that any chain 
of cireumstauces whatever could have long maintained 
in dependence a people furnished with every means 
of freedom and greatness. But far from regrettin 
that America has thrown off her allegiance, an 
regarding her as a rebellious subject, and irreverent 
child, England will surely, ere long, learn to look 
upon this country as the inheritor of her glory— 
the younger England, destined to perpetuate the 
language, the memory, the virtues of the noble land 
from which she isdescended. Loving and honouring 
my country as Ido, I cannot look upon America 
with any feeling of hostility. I not only hear the 
voice of England in the lan of this people, but 
I recognise in all their best Guolities=thede industry, 
their honesty—their sturdy independence of spirit— 
the very witnesses of their ori are Engli 
no other people in the world would have licked us as 
they did; nor any other people in the world built up 
upon the ground they won, so sound, and strong, 
and so fair an edifice. —Vol: i, p. 237, 8, note. 


_ We conclude with an amusing picture which Miss 
Kemble has drawn from her professional experience ; 
—but which furnishes by no means an average speci- 
men of the American stage :— 


"The play went off pretty smoothly except that 


they broke one man’s collar-bone, and nearly dislo- 


eated a woman's shoulder ing the 
about. My bed was not : eee pr vowel 


the scene drew, half a dozen carpenters, in patched 
trowsers and tattered shirt sleeves, were discovered 


bee cage | down my pillows and adjusting my dra- 
peries, last scene is too good not tobe hel 
verbatim :— _ ; 
Romeo. Rise, rise my Juliet, 
And from this cave of death, this house of horror, 
Quick let me snatch thee to thy Romeo's arms. 


Here he pounced upon me, plucked me up in his 
arms like an uncom le bundle, and staggered 
down the stage with me. ‘ 

Jurimr (aside). Oh! you have me up hor- 
ridly !—that'll never do. Sat ie Ht pray let me 

mh © 

Romeo. There, breathe a vital spirit on thy lips, 

And call thee back, my soul, to life and love! - 

Jytrer (aside). Pray, put me 3 you'll cer- 
tainly throw me down if you don’t set’ me on the 
ground directly, a bigs 

In the midst of “cruel, cursed fate,” his dagger 
fell out of his dress; I, embracing him A 
crammed it back again, because 1 knew I 
want it at the end. 


Romero. ‘Tear not my heart-strings thus ! 
They crack ! they break! Juliet! Juliet! (dies). 
Jutter (to corpse). Am I smothering you? 
Corrse (to Juliet). Not at all. Could you beso 
kind, do you think, as to put my wig on again for 
me? It has fallen off. 
_. Jutser (to corpse). I’m afraid I can't, but Tl 
throw my muslin veil over it. You've broken the 
phial, haven't you? 
~ (Corpse nodded. 


uber (to no | Where's your dagger ? 
Corse (to Juliet). ’Pon my soul I don’t know. 
Vol. ii, pp» 118, 114. , 
— . 
COLERIDGH'S TABLE TALE. 

Specimens of the Table Talk of the late Samuel Taylor 
- Coleridge. 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 338 and 364. 

*" London, 1835. = 
Tur title which has been given to these volumes 
is, perhaps, the one most likely to take the public 
attention; but it is not the most accurately descrip- 
tive of their contents that might have been found. It is 
searcely, we apprehend, suclr a title as Coleridge 
himself, with his scrupulosity about words and 
names, and his nice appreciation of their differences, 
would have approved in a similar case. We do not 
object so much to the term, Table Talk, which ever 
since the publication of the famous collection of the 
sayings and opinions of Luther under’ that title has 
hadalatitudinarian meaning, embracing almost every- 
thing which may be anyhoworally delivered ; and had 
the book been designated Fragments of, or Gleanings 
from, the Table Talk of Coleridge, we should have had 
little or nothing to find fault with. But a fragment 
and a speeimen are quite different things. —A spe- 
cimen, though it be of necessity but a part, is yet a 
part which shows the whole, and which preserves, 
in so far as it extends, the entire character and spirit 
of the whole. To take the common illustration, a 
Single brick is a fragment, but not a specinien, of the 
building from which it has been taken. Or, to come'at 
onée to matters of intellect and literature, the 
*Seenes’ published by Charles Lamb ‘are properly 
intitled specimens of our old dramatists, being, at 
least, perfect portions ; but nobody would think of eal- 
ling Dodd’s ‘Beauties,’ specimens of Shakspeare. Much 
less, then, is this the true name for a collection like 
the present, not a single paragraph in which probably 
retains the exact form in which it fell from the lips 
of Coleridge. This isas much as confessed by the 
Editor, who, in his preface, says, “I know better 
than anyone can tell.me, how inadequately these 
specimens represent the peculiar splendour and in- 
dividuality of Mr Coleridge’s conversation. How 
should it be otherwise? Who could follow to the 
turning point his long arrow-flights of thought? 
Who could fix those ejaculations of light, those tones 
of a prophet, which at times}have made me bend before 
him as before an inspired man? Such acts of spirit as 


" these were too subtle to be fettered down on paper ; 


they live—if they can live anywhere—in the memories 
alone, of those who witnessed them.” | But, in truth, 
all who;have ever heard Coleridge talk will at onge 
perceive that much more than what seems to be here 
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admitted—how much more than manner and tones— 
has been lost in the process of forming this very im- 
perfect record. How, indeed, could it have been other- 
wise? We doubt the powers of short-hand, itself, to 
take down every word of an uninterrupted discourse, 
of any considerable length, so as to produce, as it 
were, a perfect cast or fac simile of it; but, at any 
rate, the most wonderful memory that ever existed, 
certainly could not achieve anything of the kind. 
These notes of Mr Coleridge’s conversation were, of 
course, written down, from recollection, some time— 
often, probably, some hours, or it might be, some 
days—after the reporter had left the speaker's pre- 
sence—and we may be pretty certain that, in this way 
of proceeding, rarely anything more than the mere 
outline, or skeleton of the discourse, could be pre- 
served. ‘The filling up, in so far as anything of the 
kind was attempted, would be, really, for the most 
. part not Coleridge’s, but the reporter's own. And 
we find this inference completely confirmed, when we 
proceed to inspect the book. It ranges over a period 
of twelve years, and, we suppose, the number of con- 
versations, in all, is not much less than two hundred. 
But the entire quantity of matter, in the two volumes, 
is scarcely more than Coleridge would have poured 
forth in a couple of evenings. Does the style, then, 
of these specimens, really much resemble that of 
Coleridge’s conversation? In general, we must ac- 
knowledge that, to our feeling, it does not. It has, 
throughout, an artificial, occasionally almost an ‘epi- 
grammatic, trimness—a Dutch minuteness and ela- 
boration of finish—a hardness and air of constraint— 
very unlike, as it seems tous, to the full, natural flow, 
and magnificent sweep of that river-like eloquence 
of which it professes to be the transcript. With per- 
fect correctness of phraseology, and the most logical 
and luminous method, Coleridge's discourse united 
an excursiveness, and a parenthetical luxuriance, if 
we may so speak, that were altogether wonderful. 
It was equally remarkable for its diffusion and for its 
“continuousness. As he here says of Shakspeare, one 
sentence begot the next naturally ; the meaning was 
all interwoven (II, 145); like that’ poet in his blank 
dramatic verse, he was “‘ diffused, with a linked sweet- 
ness long drawn out” (I, 127). These short, abrupt 
fragments convey little or nothing of all this. They 
are but the bare, sapless stick, which is the wintry 
representative of the leaf-clad and cluster-Jaden vine 
of midsummer. But Jet us give the picture which 
"the Editor himself has drawn, and which we can 
testify, as all indéed will do who knew the man, is in 
no lineament overcharged :— 


« To leave the every-day circle of society, in which 
the literary and scientific rarely—the rest never— 
break through the spell of personality ;—where Anec- 
dote reigns everlastingly paramount and exclusive, 
and the mildest attempt to generalize the Babel of 
facts, and to control temporary and individual phe- 
nomena by the application of eternal and overruling 
principles, is unintelligible to many, and disagreeable 
to more ;—to leave this species of converse, if converse 
it deserves to be called, and pass an entire day with 
Coleridge, was a marvellous change indeed. It was 
a Sabbath past expression deep, and tranquil, and 

“serene. You came to a man who had travelled in 
many countries and in critical times; who had séen 
and felt the world in most of its ranks, and in many 
of its vicissitudes and weaknesses ; one to whom all 
literature and genial art were absolutely subject, and 
to whom, with a reasonable allowance as to technical 
details, all science was in a most extraordinary degree 
familiar. Throughout a long-drawn summer's day 
would this man talk to you in low, equable, 
but clear and musical tones, concerning things 
human and divine; marshalling all’ history, 
harmonizing all experiment, probing the depths 
of your consciousness, and revealing visions 
of glory and of terror to the imagination; 
but pouring withal such floods of light upon 
the mind, that you might, for a season, ‘like Paul, 
become blind in the very act of conversion. And 
this he would do, without so much as one allusion to 
himself, without a word of an on others, save 
when ‘any giveri act fell naturally in the way of his 
discourse,—without oné anecdote that was not proof 
and illustration of a previous position ;—gratifying 
no passion, indulging no eaprice, but, with a calm 
mastery over your soul, leading you onward and on- 
ward for éver through a thousand windings, yet with 
no pause, to some magnificent point in. ) asin a 
focus, all the party-coloured rays of his. discourse 
should converge in light. In all this he was, in 
truth, your teacher and guide ; but in a little while 


you might forget that he was other thaw a fellow- 
student and the companion of your way,—so playful 
was his manner, so simple his language, so affection- 
ate the glanee of his pleasant eye!” 

The following is another description, which occurs 
in one of the notes, the scene, the Exhibition. of 
Ancient Masters (July 1831) at the British Gallery 
in Pall Mall :— 

“Mr Coleridge was in high spirits, and seemed to 
kindle in his mind at the contemplation of the splen- 
‘did pictures before him. He did not examine them 
all by the catalogue, -but anchored himself before 
some three or four oy works, telling me that he 
saw the rest of the gallery potentially. 1 can yet dis- 
tinctly recall him, half leaning on his old simple 
stick, and his hat off in one hand, whilst with the 
fingers of the other he went on, as was his constant 
wont, figuring in the air a commentary of small dia- 
grams, wherewith, as he fancied, he could translate 
to the eye those relations of form and space which 
his words might fail to convey with clearness to the 
ear. His admiration for Rubens shewed itself in a 
sort of joy and brotherly fondness; he looked as if 
he would shake hands with his pictures. What the 
company, which by degrees formed itself round this 
silver-haired, bright-eyed, music-breathing, old man, 
took him for, I cannot guess; there was probably 
not one there who knew him to be that Ancient 
Mariner, who held people with his glittering eye, 
and constrained them, like three years’ children, to 
hear his tale. In the midst of his speech, he turned 
to the right hand, where stood a very lovely young 
woman, whose attention he had involuntarily arrested; 
to her, without apparently any consciousness of her 
being a stranger to him, he addressed many remarks, 
although I must akon they were couched in 
a somewhat softer tone, as if he were soliciting. her 
sympathy. He was, verily, a gentle-hearted man at 
all times; but I never was in company with him in 
my life, when the entry of a woman, it mattered not 
who, did not provoke a dim gush of emotion, which 
passed Jike an infant’s breath over the mirror of his 
intellect.” 

The report of the discourse of two hours delivered 
on this occasion fills about five widely printed pages 
—as much as would be spoken in little more than 
five minutes. Yet this is one of the fullest reports 
in the work, 

In another place the Editor says of an evening 
they spent together &- 

« When I look upon the scanty memorial, which I 
have alone preserved of this afternoon's converse, I 
am tempted to burn these pages in despair. _Mr 
Coleridge talked a volume of criticism that day, 
which, printed verbatim as he spoke it, would have 
made the reputation of any other person but himself. 
He was, indeed, particularly brilliant and enchanting, 
and I left him at night so thoroughly magnetized, 
that I could not for two or three days afterwards 
reflect enough to put anything on paper.” 

Nevertheless we are glad that the Editor has not 
burned his papers, but has given his notes to the 
world, such as they are—even although, as we have 
said, we must think them a very inadequate repre- 
sentation of Coleridge’s living discourse ;—and al- 
though, also, there are some things in the book 
which we certainly wish had not been published. 
The passages of the latter description, we beg to say, 
arenot any of those in which the speaker is made to 
expound his views in politics, religion, or as to.any 
other matter, in the form of reasoning, however much 
they may differ from our own; it would be absurd 
to expect oF to wish that such expositions should 
have been withheld, nor can we have any other feel- 
ing with regard to them than that what of truth they 
may contain may make, as eventually it no doubt 
will, its due impression. But there are various mere 
expressions of opinion in these volumes, unsupported 
by reasoning of any kind, —which look, therefore, 
only like effusions of spleen or passion, and are as 
little calculated, we are sure, to do honour: to the 
memory of the eminent person to whom they are 
attributed, as they are to convey instruction to any- 
one who may read them. We must say that we 
consider the publication of matter of this kind as de- 
cidedly unwarrantable, were it only for its unfairness 
to Coleridge. It is matter which he himself cer- 
tainly never would have published; for, whatever 
may be thought of the truth or falsehood of some of 


. his opinions, all who know his printed works will 


admit, that he is remarkable aboye most writers for 
his avoidance on all oceasions of mere authoritative 
statement, and the anxious pains he takes to explain 
his reasons for whatever he advances, He would 


: heated by stoves, into an open lawn, ona 


have felt that he was insulting the public, if he had 
ever offered to it his bare ipse dizit on any important 
point, in lieu of a full and fair examination of it, 
But some of the dicta here recorded are not only un- 
supported by any grounds for ouracceptance of them ; 
they are, from their nakedness, absolutely unintelli- 
gible. As an instance, we may refer to what is said- 
in several places about the doctrines of Mr Malthus, 


. and especially to the violent denunciation of what is 


called “the monstrous practical sophism” of that 
writer, at page 88 of volume second. ‘We protest 
we do not know what it is that is here alluded 
to; and since the Editor has thought proper to 
retain the passage, we should have been glad had he’ 
at least informed us in a note what the said sophism 
is. We well remember a conversation whieh we once 
had with Coleridge on the subject of Mr Malthus's 
Essay. On that occasion he denounced, with 
great indignation, the position which Mr Malthus 
originally took up ;—but he admitted, or rather it 
was the main object of what he said to show, that in: 
the later editions of his Essay, the author had en- 
tirely receded from this ground, and thereby, as 
Coleridge contended, both abandoned all that was 
really new in his theory, and wholly destroyed its 
efficacy, as a demonstration of that which it was at’ 
first brought forward to establish. In the form to 
which it was eventually reduced, he seemed to consi-' 
der Mr Malthus’s doctrine as little more than a 
harmless truism. 
But notwithstanding these abatements, we have no 
hesitation in saying that the collection before us, 
taken altogether, is one of the very highest interest. 
It may be considered as properly’ belonging ‘to 
the numerons class of pfblications called the ‘ Ana,” 
professing to detail the sayings and opinions of emi- 
nent men; but it is by far the most valuable book. 
of that sort that has.ever been given to the world. 
The chief part of its value, however, will only be un 
derstood by those who have studied Mr Coleridge's 
writings. To the multitude of readers much of it,- 
we fear, will be but a stumbling block and foolish-. 
ness. But to those who have made themselves ac- 
quainted with the general spirit and outlines of his. 
philosophy, as already partially delivered in his writ~ 
ings and conversation, the further explanations and. 
illustrations of many points which are here given,. 
are invaluable. To‘ The Friend,’ (of which, by theby, 


we rejoice to understand that a new and corrected 


edition is about to appear), ‘The Biographia Lite. _ 
varia,’ «The Lay Sermons,’ ‘The Aids to Reflees 

tion,’ and the ‘ Church and State,’ these volumes will — . 
henceforth be indispensable companions. “ur : 


In the small space that now remains to us, hows 


ever, we can only add one or two extracts from the 
lighter portions of the miscellany. f 
FIELDING. ; 
What a master of composition Fielding was! 
Upon my word, I think the ‘ Cidipus Tyrannus,’ the. 
* Alchemist,’ and ‘Tom Jones’ the three most per- 
fect plots ever planned. And how charming, how 
wholesome, Fielding always is! To take him up 
after Richardson, is like emerging from a sick room 


in May. 7 


CHARACTER OF POLONIUS.—PRINCIPLES AND MAXIMS, 
A Maxim is a conclusion upon observation of mat- 
ters of fact, and is merely retrospective: an Idea, or 
if you like, a Principle, carries knowledge within ~ 
itself, and is prospective. _ Polonius is a man of 
maxims. Whilst he is deseanting on matters of past. 
experience, as in that excellent speech to Laertes be- 
fore he sets out on his travels, he is admirable; but 
when he comes to advise or project, he is a mere — 
dotard. ‘You see, Hamlet, as the man of ideas, des-_ 
pises him. A man of maxims only is like a pee " 
be Fee and that eye placed in the back of 
head. > 
GENIUS AND TALENT. 
Genius must have ae as its complement and) | 
implement, just as in like mannerimagination must 
hee eifey.” 10 plabet, the Phiber insallacushiiieesas™ 
can only act through a corresponding energy of the 
lower. ; . A 
= ae : = £ =" 
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“TO ASSIST THE INQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUGGLING, AND 
SYMPATHISE WITH ALL, 


THH WAITSR. , 

‘Gorxe into the City the other day upon business, 
we took a chop at a tavern, and renewed our ac- 
quaintance, after years of interruption, with that 
swift and untiring personage, yclept a waiter.. We 
mention this Jong interval of acquaintance, in order 
to account for any deficiencies that may be found in 
our description of him, Our Readers perhaps will 
favour us with a better. He is a character before 
the public: thousands are acquainted with him, and 
ean fill up the outline. But we felt irresistibly im- 
pelled to sketch him; like a portrait-painter who 
comes suddenly upon an old friend, or upon an old 
servant of the family. 
; We speak of the waiter properly and generally so 
called,—the representative of the whole, real, official 
-race,—and not of the humourist or other ecceutric 
genius occasionally to be found in it,—moving out 
of the orbit of tranquil but fiery waiting,—not ab- 
sorbed,—not devout towards us,—not silent or mo- 
nosyllabical ; fellows that affect a character beyond 
that of waiter, and get spoiled in club-rooms, and 
‘places of theatrical resort. 

Your’ thorough waiter has no ideas out of the 
sphere of his duty and the business; and yet he is 
He sees too much va- 
riety of character for that, and has to exercise too 
much consideration for the “drunken gentleman.” 
‘But his world is the tavern, and all mankind but its 
‘visitors. His female sex are the maid-servants and 
-his young mistress, or the widow. If he is ambi- 
tious, he aspires to marry one of the latter: if other- 
wise, and Molly is prudent, he does not know but he 
may carry her off some day. to be mistress of the 
Golden Lion at Chinksford, where he will “show 
off” in the eyes of Betty, Laxon who refused him. 
He has no feeling of noise itself but as the sound of 
dining, or of silence but as a thing before dinner, 
‘Even a loaf with him is hardly a loaf; it is so many 
“threads.” His longest speech is the making out 
of a bill viva voce—* Two beefs—one potatoes—three 
ales—two wines—six and twopence "—which he does 
-with an indifferent celerity, amusing to new-comers 
who have been relishing their fare, and not consider- 
ing it as a mere set of items. He attributes all vir- 
tues to everybody, provided they are civil and liberal ; 
*and of the existence of some vices he has no notion. 
‘Gluttony, for instance, with him, is not only incon- 
“ceivable, but looks very like a virtue. He sees in it 
-only so many more “beefs,” and a generous scorn of 
‘the bill, As to wine, or almost any other liquor, it 
is Out of your power to astonish him with the quan- 
‘tity you call for. His “Yes Sir” is as swift, in- 


' (different, and official, at the fifth bottle as at the first. 


“Reform and other public events be looks upon 
purely as things in the newspaper, and the news- 
paper as a thing taken in at taverns; ‘for gentlemen 
“to read. His own reading is confined to “ Accidents 
and Offences,” and the advertisements for Butlers, 
which latter he peruses with an admiring fear, not 

to give up “a certainty. ” When young, he 


f aft + “ways in a herarSnendeamtiieorted his mis- 


tress by running against the other waiters, and’ break- 
ing the “neguses.” As he gets older, he learns to 
unite swiftness with caution; declines wasting his 
‘breath in immediate answers to calls; and knows, 
with a slight turn of his face, and elevation of his 
‘voice, into what precise corner of the room to pitch 
his “ Coming, Sir.” If you told him that, in Shak- 
speare’s time, waiters said “ Anon, anon, Sir,” he 
would be astonished at the repetition of the same word 
in one answer, and at the use of three words instead 
‘of two; and he would justly infer, that London 
could not have been so large, nor the chop-houses so 
busy'in those days. He would drop one of the two 
syllables of his “ Yes, Sir,” if he could; but busi- 

ness and civility will not allow it; and therefore’ he 
does what he can by running them together’? in the 
swift sufficiency of his “ Siac 


Thomas ! WA, sey : 
Yezzir. 

Is my steak coming ? 

Yeazzir. 

And the pint of port ? 

Yezzir. 

You'll not forget the postman ? 

Yezzir. 


For in the habit7of his acquiescence Thomas not sel- 
dom says ‘‘ Yes, Sir,” for “ No, Sir,” the habit itself 
rendering him intelligible. — 

His morning dress is a waistcoat or jacket; his 
coat is for afternoons. If the establishment is 
flourishing, he likes to get into black as he grows 
elderly ; by which time also he is generally a little 
corpulent, and wears hair-powder, dressing somewhat 
laxly about the waist, for convenience ‘of movement. 


Not however that he draws'much upon that part of ~ 


his body, except as a poise to’ what he cafries ; for 
you may observe that a waiter; in walking) uses only 
his lowest limbs, from his knees downwards. ~The 
movement of all-the rest of him is negative, and 
modified ‘solely by what he bearsin his hands. 
At this period he has a little money in the funds, 
and his nieces look uptohim. He still carries how- 
ever a napkin under his arm, as well as a corkscrew 
in his pocket ; nor, for all his long habit, can he help 
feeling a satisfaction at the‘noisé hée'makes in draw- 
ing a cork. He thinks that no man can do it better; 
and that Mr Smith, who understands wine, is think- 
ing so too, though he does not: take his eyes off the 
plate. In his right waistcoat pocket-is a snuff-box, 
with which he supplies gentlemen late at night, after 
the shops are shut up, and when they aré in desperate 
want of another fillip to their sensations, after the 
devil and toasted cheese. If. particularly required, 
he will laugh at a joke, especially :at that time: of 
night, justly thinking that gentlemen towards one in 
the morning “ will be facetious.” He is of opinion it 
is in “human nature” to be a little fresh at. that 
period, and to want to be put into a coach. 


He announces his acquisition of property by a 
bunch of seals to his watch, and perhaps rings on his 
fingers; one of them a mourning ring left him by his 
late master, the other a present, either from his 
nieces’ father, or from some ultra-goodnatured old 
gentleman whom he helped into a coach one night, 
and who had no silver about him. 


To see him dine, somehow, hardly seems natural. 
And he appears to do it as if he had no right. You 


catch him at his dinner in a corner,—huddled apart,— 
“Thomas dining!" instead of helping dinner. 


-One fancies that the stewed and hot meats and the 


constant smoke, ought to be too much for him, and 
that he should have neither appetite nor we for 
such a meal. 

Once a year (for he has few holidays) a cbcple of 
pedestrians meet him on a Sunday in the fields, and 
cannot conceive for the life of them who it‘is; till the 
startling recollection occurs—“ Good God! It’s the 
waiter at the Grogram !" 


—— 


THOUGHTS ON LANGUAGE. 
BY EGERTON WEBBE. 
ents ' No. IV. 


Havixe got rid of America as well as I could, and 
having endeavoured to show that the principle of 
advancement in all: things,—and . therefore in lan- 
guage-—is a universal principle, urging men not less 
in» isolated societies than in congregated nations, I 
consider I have done my best to make good my first 
proposition, viz. “That we are sent into the world 
awith the seeds of this faculty within us, and that it 
is as much a part of our instinct to use the tongue 
and the voice in those articulations and inflexions 
that have their accomplishment in speech, as it is to 
apply the hands, the arms, the legs, &e. to the 
several uses for which they are designed by Provi- 
dence.” 

» I therefore turn. now to'the second proposition; 
which was, “ That there is a propensity to accom- 
pany every new discovery, meaning the first sight 
of every new object, with some exclamation.” 


To argue from the child to the man is, upon the 
‘whole, a just and sound method. The primitive 
affections are few, and early developed, and how 
‘wide soever in appearance the difference may be 
which exists between the mind at two years of age 
and the mind at forty, such difference lies in the 
accession of no new principles, but only in the infi- 
nite diversification of that small original stock. 
There is no after-passion, to be eué like the teeth,— 
whatever some people may think of the passion of 
love; ‘which expresses the same thing, whether it 
be spoken of an infant or a man, the medium of the 
passion only being different, as the age is different. 
Tt was therefore said as philosophically as beau- 
'tifully, that “the.child is father to the man,” for all 
that comes after childhood is the offspring and con- 
sequence of childhood; and if we would educe the 
principles of ‘human nature, we cannot study to 
greater advantage ‘than from the mind of a child, 
for then’ we go to’ the fountain head for informa- 
tion.’ : 

'To'the nursery then,—TI have taken it as a safe 
principle, that utterance of some kind is a part of 
instinct with us, as much as chirping is with birds, 
or humming with bees. It is a sort of indication 
of power which flatters the sense, and is indulged in 
from that cause, quite independently of a proposed 
‘object. Therefore, at first," I see no difference 
between these two cases.. But, as the reasoning 
faculty begins to stir in the child's mind, the objects 
he handles and the sounds he utters come insensi. 
bly to be associated, and the’ seeds of language 
are thus sown; whilst in the case of an animal not 
endowed with reason, there are no ideas growing 
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up, with which such a union can be effected. Otte 
can hardly go wrong in an argument which proceeds 
on one of these principles—the instinet of self-pre- 
servation—the love of power. When we are threat- 
ened with danger, we instinctively apply that power 
for defence in which we happen to be strongest; and 
in offence, the same disposition actuatesus. Now, 
a child comes into the world erying; even in’ that 
hour, therefore, it has a sense of uneasiness, of fear, 
of something which it resents, or would control ; 
and its instinct moves it to use its voice for this pur- 
pose, because there is no other organ over which it 
has so much command. If it could kick more vio- 
lently than it can cry, it would kick ; if its hands 
had more strength than its lungs, it would thump; 
but it so happens that nothing about it possesses 
the same efficacy as its voice; and thus the little 
reluctant stranger is ushered in protesting against 
the cruellife in that sweet plaint, which everybody 
who has heard it must allow to be the most delight- 
“ful music in the world; and which tempts me here to 
transcribe a little epigram—than which anything 
more perfect—whether you regard the beauty of the 
thought, the happiness of the expression, the sweet 
gravity of the moral, or the infinite classic grace of 
those two lovely pictures, thus brought before your 
eyes in as many distichs—doesnot, I think, exist, 
In all the Greek anthology there is nothing half 
so delicious, nothing half so exquisite, as this. 


“ On-parent knees, a naked new-born child, 

; Weeping thou sat’st, while all around thee smiled. 
, So live, that.sinking in thy last long sleep, 

. Calm thou may’st smile while all around thee 


, Weep.” * - 


The voice then is the prime, origiral seat of 
power with man. Hence it is exercised earliest, 
perfected earliest, and earliest associated with all the 
objects of desire and aversion. And I humbly de- 
clare my conyiction, that this only circumstance, 
and no other cause—latent or apparent, has to an- 
swer for the origin of language. For if we, abstract- 
ing ourselves as much as possible from the prejudice 
of common associations, consider the structure of 
language, its wonderful artificial machinery, its ar- 
bitrary and capricious laws, its perplexed maze of 
relations and dependences, purely ideal, its utter in- 
consequence from any type in Nature or reason, and, 
Jastly, its constitutional defects,—we cannot but per- 
ceive, that it is from no surpassing fitness for its dis 
charge that the office of communication devolved upon 
the tongue. Had Nature so willed it, 1 am persuaded 
that a sort of visible speech, perhaps far more service- 
able, more perfect than what we use, might have been 
furnished in a similar course of ingenious improve- 
ments on the original hint,—by the hands—the arms— 
the feet—the face—the head—almost any efficient 
organ’ of the body.+ Nor will anyone question this, 
who considers the infinite capabilities of pantomime, 
and does not forget the extraordinary, and to us, al- 
most incredible accounts, which have come down to 
us in the old writings relating to this subject ; remem- 
bering too, that whatever has been achieved at any 
time in this way, has not had the strong moving prine 
ciple of necessity working in its favour, but has been 
simply the fruit of ingenuity exercising itself in the 
service of pleasure. Besides this, there can be no 
doubt that the sense of sightis far more perfect than 
the sense of hearing, and whatever may be said of the 
power of the voice, with all its inflexions and modula- 
tions so expressive of the different qualifications of our 
meaning, there is the best reason for thinking that the 
visible offers a still wider and more various field of ex- 
pression, Ciceto acknowledges this, where, having 
mentioned the other senses and their different objects, 
he says, “Illa vero oculorum multo acriora,” (but 


_* From the Persian, by Sir Wm. Jones. 

+“ Omnis enim motus ‘animi suum quendam 4 natura 
habet vultum et sonum et gestum ; totumgue corpus ho- 
minis, et ejus omnis vultus omnesque voces, ut nervi in 
fidibus, ita sonant, ut 4 motu quoque surit pulse.” Cie. de 
Orat. iii, 57. (Every affection of the mind has, by nature, 
its own particular face, accent, and gesture ; nay, the whole 
body A hae face, voice, and all, like the strings of a 
violin, yield a certain tone even as they are struck.) 


‘those which affect the sight are by fat the most striking) 
and presently he enlarges on this idea, saying, with 
Teference to the association of our’ ideas, “ Facilius 
enim ad ea, que visa, quam ad illa que audita sunt, 
mehtis oculi feruntur,”* (for the mind’s eye is more 
readily drawn to a perception of ideas connected with 
things visible, than with things audible), which was 
perhaps the hint that suggested those lines in the Ars 
Poetica to Horace :— 


“ Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam qu sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus.” 
The mind, by sounds not easily impressed, 
‘Then seems to wake to recognition best, 
When through the medium of the faithful eye ad- 


dressed. 


But because the voice is the seat of power in the child, 
so in the man it continues to be the predominant 
agent. Provided with this faculty, and led, in my 
opinion, by a natural instinct of the ear, which is in- 
dependent of example, a child learns to create to 
himself.a certain number of tones and inflexions 
proper for the expression of particular feelings, 
which tones and inflexions he, as it were, bids us ac- 
cept as the conventional signs of those feelings, 
Thus, long before the use ef definite words, he has 
framed a language of his own, sufficiently explicit 
for his occasions, and offers us, as I conceive, in this 
untutored exercise of his perceptions, a small but 
faithful representation of the rise of language among 
savage tribes, Nor can anything seem more natural 
than the subsequent passage from vocal inflexions to 
articulate words, for as those were a general and 
easy division of the voice into a few parts, when 
meanings were general and few, so these are only 
a subdivision or ‘nicer partitioning of it—a mul- 
tiplying of distinctions—to accommodate a more nu-, 
merous retinue. 


The voice serves the child in sorrow, in joy, in fear, 
in want—in every case; and the reason why young 
people are found to have a greater variety of modula- 
tions in their voices than grown up people, is that 
having in the first yeats of life necessarily depended 
altogether on the variations of the voice for the ex- 
pression of their feelings, they retain, through the force 
of early habit, a great portion of those variations 
(which we mean when we speak ofa “childish tone”’) 
after definite speech has rendered them no longer a 
necessary part of utterance. 


But as curiosity is the ruling passion in infancy—for 
then everything is wonderful—so no new object can 
come before the eyes of a little child without exciting 
an emotion in him, which may be of fear or delight, 
desire or astonishment. Whatever it is, it is met with 
some exclamation. This is so much a habit at that 
wondering and delighted age, that you may sometimes 
see a multitude of toys given to a baby, one after 
another, every one of them eliciting from it some new 
syllable of surprise and satisfaction, It is usual, how- 
ever, in giving anything new, to pronounce the name 


* De Orat. iii, 402—41. The English are, generally speak- 
ing, so phlegmatic a people, that they neither employ 
much gesticulation themselves, nor can conceive what le- 
gitimate claim mere “ dumb show” can have to any place 
whatever in a system of oratory. So that, when they find 
this same dumb show occupying a principal share of the 
attention of all the ancient writers on that subject, they 
merely stare and go on; as for Demosthenes, the greatest 
orator that ever lived, he seems to them no better than a 
madman, with his action and his aphorism. They also look 
ata Frenchman, and are indignant to see him saying a 
thousand things with his shoulders, while they “ pant after 
him in vain” in heavy-tongued despair. They ought to con- 
sider, however, that they themselves are out of order, and 
not their neighbours, who have to plead, not only Nature 
and their spirits, but the example of all former times. In. 
deed a very little reflection will convince us that, the more 
nearly any language stood in relation to a first state, the 
more would it be found associated with gesticulation; since 
gesticulation must, undoubtedly, in the beginning, have 
been a principal partner with speech in carrying on the 
business of communication. But however perfect any mo- 
dern language may seem to be (and surely none is so per_ 
fect as the Greek) it cannot be a wise economy to reject 
gesture altogether. If no longer a necessary help, it is still 
a facility, and a grace. What our forefathers found a say- 
ing we may reckon as gains 


.— 


of it’at the same time, and I have known a little girl at 
an early age, taught a vocabulary of natural history in 
this way with such success, that in—I should think— 
upwards of a hundred prints of different animals, many 


of them very slightly distinguishable, there was not 


one which she did not immediately name whenever it 


was afterwards presented to her; so vivid are, gene- 
rally,sthe associations of children. But that it is 
Nature more than Art which is moving within them 
when they manifest this readiness to name the objects 
they behold, I am convinced. It may sometimes be 
noted of very young children, that having uttered some 
little fanciful word of their own when they have seen 
any person or thing they were struck with, they have, 
by association, repeated that very word on the next 
occasion of seeing such person or thing; soas in fact 
that they have at last continued wilfully to use a word 
of no received meaning in connection with some object. 
In such cases we say they “talk nonsense ;” but I 
would willingly be informed, what higher and more 
authoritative title we stand upon in respect of our 
language—we who talk sense? We may say—the 
word ‘means nothing ;”” it is very clear to me, how- 
ever, that it means the thing it is used for, The word 
that we should employ—the proper word—may have a 
“far-fetched pedigree ” to point to, perhaps,— 


‘(“ As far-fetched as a Greek noun’s pedigree ”*) 


‘but let us go back to the first generation, and then 
what becomes of our pride of meaning and prescriptive 
sense? In the case above alluded to, there is a palp~ 
able invention of language; quite palpable enough to 
illustrate to us the nature of the process as it must ori- 
ginally have existed among men. 

*« 3rd. That this exclamation is not imitative, except 
in a rare and very limited sense.” 

Some reasoning on this head has already been given 
in the second number of these papers. 

There may be two kinds of imitation in language ; 
an imitation, or mocking, of the sound peculiar to the 
act or object, as in the word buzz; and an imitation, or _ 
adoption, of the characteristics of other words. The 
number of the former is insignificantly small; of the 
latter prodigiously extensive,—for there is hardly a 
word in any language which, in its first introduction, 
does not undergo a certain dressing, after the fashion of 
the class it belongs to; and probably of these two 
divisions of words—speaking with regard to derived 
languages—the only exceptions to be found to the latter 
will be in the former; since the example of the old 
words, their terminations, accentuation, characteristic 
vowel sounds, &c. will only have been disregarded in 
the formation of the new, where it has been for the 
sake of imitating a sound in nature.} . But, with re= 
“spect to the first spoken words in any original language, 
neither kind of imitation, I think, can have had a hand 
in their formation; the Jatter kind, plainly, not atall, 
there being no exemplar to copy from ; the former kind 
hardly, for the reasons before stated ;—if atall,ima 
very limited degree indeed, not extending beyond the 
few objects which were noticed. For I cannot bring 
myself to think that this species of intelligence which 
we call imitation—understanding by that word mimicry 
—forms any natural ingredient in the mind of a savage. 
He whose utmost endeavour is to live, will eagerly 
enough seize npon those means and manners which he 
perceives to conduce to the purposes. of life, and, inso- 

* Cowley— Poetical Revenge.’ uae 

+The Reader will understand this first kind of imitation 
to refer to analogy, that great arbiter, whose office is, to 
modify and assimilate words, and to reduce the parts/of.a 
language under one common predicament, Thus some 
Janguages,'like the Latin, are entirely Barytone :—of thisthe 
Peruvian language is, I believe, a modern example. Some 
are called, emphatically, analogous,” (such as, like our 
own, follow what is considered to be the naturalforder of the 
ideas) to distinguish them from the “transpositive,” (these 
wherein that order admits of inversion). Yet even these, 
the “ transpositive”’ are, in the ordinary sense, analogous ; 
their very transpositions are regulated by analogy. In our 
language there is a tendency to cut short the ends of words; 
accordingly, analogy, like a master of the ceremonies, 
keeps the door, and before any strange word can gain ad- 
mission, it must forthwith consent to part with its tail. 
Away go the um’s and the os’s, and every nous ap- 
pendage, and in steps the astonished foreigner, nest ase 
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muuch, he will be an imitator; but here this disposition 
in him will terminate. Mimicry is a wanton imitation 
of small peculiarities, and finds no place in a mind 
bent on grave cares, It is a holiday thing, com- 
panion of ease and curious pleasure. It is the sugges- 
tion of a spirit»in a state of enjoyment—the frothy 
top of a full cup,—not the partner of want. 

A savage never laughs. Mimicry, however, always 
includes the ridiculous; if it does not express it, it 
implies a wilful and gratuitous observation of strange 
points—a quaint, self-humouring, unserious regard to 
the singular and the odd; and it effects its object by 
an abstraction of these eatures from the whole, and a 
preposterous raising of them into individual existence ; 
than which nothing can be more contrary to the natural 
course of observation. . It is so opposed in its nature to 
earnestness, that even. in a case where it could serve 
purposes, one can hardly conceive a solemn being like 
a savage adopting it. It would not occur to his mind. 
Self-contemplation bounds his thoughts — contem- 
plation of himself, or contemplation of nature as to 
himself,—but he has no supposition—no abstraction. 
Before the mind, however, can be in a condition to 
entertain ideas of mimicry, it must transfer itself 
beyond this self-centering circle, and be for a time 
wholly occupied and identified with another object. 
These three things—mimicry, satire, criticism—though 
by no means amongst the highest, are amongst the 
latest efforts of the mind. They are all excremental— 
all artificial and excessive—all of them bespeak a cer- 
tain superfluity of observation. ’ 

For these reasons, in addition to what was urged 
before, I am inclined to regard as fallacious that 
favourite theory which ascribes to language an imita- 
tive origin. 

[P.S. The extremely polite and obliging communica- 
tion with which I have been favoured, through the 
hands of the Editor, from a Correspondent, W.F. 
Godolphin Waldron, has remained long unacknow- 
ledged, but not too long, I hope, for me to express my 
obligation to him for his kindness. The passages 
quoted were quite to the purpose, and the book from 
which they were taken shall, if possible, be seen. 

T take the same opportunity of acknowledging, with 
many thanks, the interesting and copious communi- 
cation on this subject from Liverpool.] 
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ROMANCE OF REAL LIFS, 


"NO. LXIIL.—SANDY WOOD; OR INVETERACY IN A 
GOOD HEART. _ 


[We gave last week a ‘ Gentleman's Revenge,’ in 
a story from Mr Miller’s ‘Legends of Scotland and 
Traditions of Cromarty.’ We here give the stubborn 
yet affecting resentment of a less cultivated goodness, 
ignorant what to do with its feelings, and, therefore, 
doubly bent upon: being obstinate. The English- 
man’s zeal in behalf of fair play “at the conclu- 
sion, 1s very amusing. | 

Tue old enclosure of the burying ground:(says Mr 
Miller), which seems originally to have been an 


and on the southern and western sides, some of the 
largest trees of the fence, a fine stately ash, fluted like 
a Grecian column, a huge elm roughened over with 


ever, we come to learn, from the darkened and half. 
ated description, that the tenant below was 
ler Wood, a native of Cromarty, who 
year 1690; and that he was interred at 


pl 
side him thus lyi apart like a family of hermits ; 
while his story w *% almost too wild for tradition 
itself, is yet as authentic as. most pieces of written 
» affords a curious. ¢ tion of - 
Wan sected choice. 
net was a man of a r 
ed. with ~ and: ants z 


= - No one could be kinder to one’s } or 
ee Sa os 


relatives, or more hospitable to a stranger 3 but when 
once offended, he was implacable. He had butilittle 
in‘his power either:as a friend or an enemy,—his ‘ 
course through the world lying barely beyond the 
bleak edge of poverty. If a bour — 
in by aceident at meal time, he would not be suffered 
to quit his house until he had shared with him his 
simple fare. There was benevolence in the very 
grasp of his hand, and the twinkle of his eye, and in ° 
the little set speech, still preserved by tradition, in 
which he used to address his wife every time an old 
or mutilated beggar came to his door :—* Alms, gud- 
wife,” he would say, “alms to the cripple, and the 
blint’,Jand the broken down.” When injured or 
insulted, however, and certainly no one could do 
either without being very much in the wrong, there 
was a toad-like malignity in his nature, which would 
come leaping out like the reptile from its hole, and 
no power on earth could shut it up again. He 
would sit hatching his venom for days and weeks 
together with .a slow, tedious, unoperative kind 
of perseverance, that achieved nothing. He was 
full of anecdote, and, in all his stories, human 
nature was exhibited in only its brightest lights, 
and its deepest shadows, without the slightest 
mixture of that medium tint which gives co- 
lour to its working. every-day. suit. hatever 
was bad in the better class, he transferred to the 
worse, and vice versa ; and thus not even his narra- 
tives of the supernatural were less true to nature and 
fact! than his narratives of mere men and women. 
And he dealt with the two classes of stories after one 
fashion, —lending the same firm belief to both alike. 


In the house adjoining the one in which he resided, 
there lived a stout little man, a shoemaker, famous in 
the village for his great wit, and his very considerable 
knavery. His jokes were mostly | ties and some 
of them were exceedingly akin to felonies. Poor Wood 
could not understand his wit, but, in his simplicity of 
heart he deemed him honest, and would fain have pre- 
vailed with the neighbours to think so too. He knew 
it, he said, by his very look, Their gardens, like their 
houses, lay contiguous, and were separated from each 
other, not by a fence, but by four undressed stones. laid 
inaline. Year after year was the garden of Wood 
becoming less productive, and he had a strange mis- 
giving, but the thing was too absurd to be en of, 
that it was growing smaller every season by the breadth 
of a whole row of cabbages. On the one side, how- 
ever, were the back walls of his own and his neighbour’s 
tenements, the four large stones stretched along the 
other ; and nothing, surely, could be less likely than 
that either the stones or the houses should take it into 
their heads to rob him of his property. But the more 
he strove to exclude the idea, the more it pressed upon 
him. He measured, and Temeasured, to convince 
himself that it was a false one, and found that he had 
fallen on just the means of establishing its truth ; the 
garden was actually growing smaller. But how? Just 
because it was bewitched! It was shrinking into itself 
under the force of some potent enchantment, like a 
piece of plaiding in the fulling mill. No hypothesis 
could be more congenial; and he would have held by 
it, perhaps, until his dying day, bad it not been struck 
down by one of those chance discoveries which destroy’so 
many beautiful systems, and spoil so much ingenious 
philosophy, quite in the way that Newton's apple struck 
down the vortices of Descartes. 


He was lying abed one morning in spring, about 
day-break, when his attention was excited by a 
strange noise that seemed to proceed from ‘the 
garden. Had he heard it two hours earlier, he 
would have wrapped his head up in the bed-clothes 
and lain still ; but now that the cock had crown, it 
could not, he concluded, be other than natural. 
Hastily throwing on part of his clothes, he stole 
warily to a back window, and saw between him and 
the faint light that was beginning to peep out in the 
east, the figure of a man armed with a lever, tuggi 
at the stones. Two had already been shifted a full 
yard nearer to the houses, and the figure was straining 
over a third. Wood crept stealthily out at the 
window, crawled on all-fours to the intruder, and, 
tripping up his heels, laid him across his lever. It 
was his knavish neighbour the shoemaker. A scene 
of noisy contention ensued ; groups of half-dressed 
townsfolk, looming horrible in their shirts and night- 
caps through the grey of morning, came issuing 
through the Janes and the closes ; and the combatants 
were dragged asunder. And well-was it for the 
shoemaker that it happened so; for Wood, though 
in his sixtieth year, was strong enough, and more 
than angry enough, to have torn him to pieces. Now, 
however, that the warfare had to be carried on by 
words, the case was quite reversed. ‘ 


* Neebors,” said the shoemaker, who had the 
double aime. of being exceedingly plausible, and 
decidedly in rong; “ I’m desperately ill used 
this morning, ill used. He would baith 
rob and murder me. I jaloused, ye ou, that my 
wee bit o’ a yard was growing littler and littler ilka 
season ; and though no verra ready to suspect folks, . 
I just thought I would keep watch, and see wha was 
shifting the mark stanes. Weel, and I did; lateand 
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early did I watch for mair now than a fortnight, and 
wha did I'see this morning th “the back 
winnock but auld Sandy Wood there in: his yerra 
sark. , it's no him that has any thought o’ his 
end! poking the stanes wi’ a lang kebar, until the 
heart o’ my grun’. See,” said he, pointing to 

that had not yet been moved, “see if he 
hasna shifted it a lang ell; and only notice the craft 
o’ the body in tirring up the yard about the lave, as 
if they had been a’ moved frae my side. Weel, I 
came out and challenged him, as wha widna? Says I, 


3; and only till him,—lJook till the 
cankart deceitful bodie, if he hasone word to put in 
for himsel’.” : , 

There was truth in, at least, the last assertion ; for 
poor Wood, mute with rage and astonishment, stood 
listening, in utter helplessness, to the astounding 
charge of the shoemaker,—almost the very charge he 
himself had to prefer. Twice did he sipel 
to grapple with him, but the neighbours held hina 
back, and every time he essayed to speak, his words, 
massed and tanyled’ together, like wreaths of sear 
weed in a hurricane, actually stuck in his throat, 
He continued to rage for three days after, and when 
the eruption had at length subsided, all his former 
resentments were found to be swallowed up, like the 
lesser craters of a volcano, in the gulfof one immense 
hatred. 


‘His house, as has been said, lay contiguous to the 
house of the shoemaker, and he could not ayoid 
seeing him every time he went out and came in, a 
circumstance which he at first deemed rather gratify- 
ing than otherwise. It prevented his hatred from 
becoming vapid by setting it a working at least ten 
times a a » as a musket would a barrel of ale, if 
discharged | into the bung-hole. Its frequency, how- 
ever, at length ickened him, and he had employed 
a mason to build a stone wall, which, by stretching 
from side to side of the close, was to shut up the 
view, when he sickened in right earnest, and at the 
end of a few days found himself a dying. Still, 
however, he was by his one engrossing 
resentment. It mingled with all his thongh 


earry it with him to the world to which he was 
going, but also to leave it behind him as a legacy to 
his children, Among his many other beliefs, there 
was a superstition, handed down from the times of 
the monks, that at the day of final doom, all the 
people of the sheriffdom were to be judged on the 
moor of Nayity; and both the judgment, and the 
seene of it, he had indissolubly associated with the 
shoemaker and the four stones. Experience had 
taught him the importance of securing a first hearin 

for his story ; for, was his neighbour, he concluded, 
to be beforehand with him, he would have as slight 
a chance of being righted at Navity as in his own 
garden. After brooding over the matter for a whole 
day, he called his friends and children round his bed, 


_and raised himself on his elbow to address them. 


“I'm wearing awa’, bairns and neebours,” he said, 
“and it vexes me sair that that wretched bodie should 
see me going afore him. Mind, Jock, that ye'll build 
the dike, and make it heigh, heigh, and stobbie on 
the top; and O keep him out o’ 4 lykewake, for 
sh he but step in at the door, I'll rise, Jock, frae 
the verra straiking board, and do murder. Dinna 
let him so muckle as look on my coffin. I’ve been 
pondering a’ this day about the fearfu’ meeting at 
Navity, and the march-stanes, and I'll tell you, 
Jock, how we'll match him. Bury me ayont the 
saint’s dike, on the Navity side, and dinna lay me 
deep. Ye ken the bonny green hillock, spreekled 
o'er wi’ gowans and puddock. flowers; bury me 
there, Jock, and yoursel, and the auld ,wife, may 
just, when your hour comes, tak up your places 
beside me. We'll a’ get up the first tout—the ane 
helping the other, and I’se wad a’ I'm worth i’ the 
warld, we'll be half way up at Navity afore. the 
schochlan, short-legged bodie wins o’er the dike.” 
Such was the dying injunetion of Sandy Wood, and 
his tombstone yet remains to testify that it was 
religiously attended to, . An Englishman who came 
to reside in the parish, nearly an age after, and to 
whom the story had been imparted in rather an im- 
perfect manner, was shocked by what he deemed his 
unfair policy, The litigants, he said, should start 
together ; he was certain it would be so in England, . 
where a fair field was all that would be given to 
St Dunstan himself, though he fought with the 
devil. And that it might be so here, he buried the 
tombstone of Wood in an immense heap of clay and 

ravel. It would keep him down, he said, una the 
i, fellow would haye clambered over the wall. 

@ townsfolk, however, who were better acquainted t 
with the merits of the case, shovelled the heap aside; 
and it now forms two little hillocks, whieh 0 
the stone, and which, from the nature of the soil, 
are still more ily covered with veidure than, 
any part of the surrounding bank. wea 


ng forward ° 


ts of 
the past and of the future; and not only was he to. 
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LEIGH HUNTS LONDON 


JOURNAL 


CHARACTERISTIC SPECIMENS OF 
THE ENGLISH POETS. 


[Tux object of these Specimens is to give as thorough 
an insight into the qualities of our best poets, of what- 
ever degree, as it is in the Editor's power to convey 
through the medium of brief criticisms, and within the 
limits of the Journnat. It is a work of love with 
him; and he hopes he may be enough animated by it 
to put readers of taste, hitherto less acquainted with 
them, in something like real possession of a knowledge 
of their merits. At all events, this department of the 
Jovrnat will contain a succession of extracts from 
as fine poetry as the world ever saw. Nor will defects 
be left without the requisite, notice; it being the 
Editor's wish, that after becoming intimate with any 
one of these Specimens, when complete in all its parts, 
the readers he alludes to may be enabled, by their own 
lights, in addition to those furnished them, to speak of 
the poet for themselves. ] 


NO- In CHAUCER. 


Georrrey Cuaucer was born in London, in the 
year 1328, apparently of a gentleman’s family, and 
was bred in the court of Edward the Third. He 
married a sister of Catherine Swynford, mistress, and 
afterwards wife, to the King’s son, John of Gaunt; and 
was employed in court offices, and ina mission to ltaly, 
where he is supposed to have had an interview. with 
Petrarch. In the subsequent reign he fell into trouble, 
owing to his connexion with John of Gaunt’s party and 
the religious reformers of those days; upon which he 
fled to the continent, but returned; and after an im- 
prisonment of three years, was set at liberty, on con- 
dition of giving up the designs of his associates ;—a 
blot on the memory of this great poet, and, apparently, 
otherwise amiable and excellent man, which he has 
excused as well as he could, by alleging that they 
treated him ill, and would have plundered and starved 
him. He died in the year 1400, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, close to which he had had a 
house, on the site where Henry the Seventh’s chapel 
now stands: so that the Reader, in going along the 
pavement there, is walking where Chaucer once lived. 

His person, in advanced life, tended to corpulency; 
atid he had a habit of looking down. In conversation 
he was modest, and of few words. He was so fond of 
reading, that he says he took heed of nothing in tom- 
parison, and would sit at his books till he dimmed his 
eyes with it, The only thing that took bim from them 
was a walk in the fields. 

Chancer (with Spenser, Shakspeare, and Milton) is 
one of the Four Great English Poets; and it is with 
double justice that he is called the Father of English 
Poetry, for, as Dante did .with Italian, he helped to 
form its very language. Nay, it burst into luxuriance 
in his hands, like a sudden month of May. Instead of 
giving you the idea of an ‘‘old’’ poet, in the sense 
which the word vulgarly acquires, there is no one, upon 
acquaintance, who seems so young, consistently with 


maturity of mind. His poetry rises in the land like a _ 


clear morning, in which you see everything with a rare 
and crystal distinctness, from the mountain to the 
minutest flower,—towns, solitudes, human’ beings,— 
open doors, shewing you the interior of cottages and of 
palaces,—fancies in the clouds, fairy-rings in the grass ; 
and in the midst of all sits the mild Poet, alone, his 
eyes on the ground, yet with his heart full of everything 
round him, beating, perhaps, with the bosoms of a 
whole city, whose multitudes are sharing his thoughts 
with the daisy. His nature is the greatest poet’s nature, 
omitting nothing in its sympathy (in which respect he 


is nearer to Shakspeare than either of their two - 


illustrious brethren); and» he ‘combines an ‘epic 
wer of grand, comprehensive, and primitive 
imagery, with that of being contented with the smallest 
matter of fact near him, and of luxuriatin 
in pure vague animal spirits, like a dozer in a field. 
His gaiety is equal to his gravity, and his sincerity to 
both. . You could as little think of doubting his word, 
as the point of the pen that wrote it. It cuts as clear 
and sharp into you, as the pen on the paper. 
belief in the good and beautiful is childlike ; as Shak- 
te's is that of everlasting and manly youth. 
rs and Milton’s are more scholarly aud formal. 
Chaucer excels in pathos, in humour, in satire, cha- 
racter, and description. His graphic faculty, and 
healthy sense of the material, strongly ally him to the 
painter; aud perhaps a better idea could not be given 
of his universality than by saying, that he was at once 
the Italian and the Flemish 
hibited the pure expression of Raphael, thedevotional in- 


tensity of Domenechino, the colour and corporeal tire of | 


Titian, the manners of Hogarth, and the homely domes- 
ticities of Ostade and Teniers! . His faults are coarse- 
ness, which was that of bis age,—and in some of his 
poems, tediousness, which is to be attributed to the 
same cause,—a book being a book in those days, written 


by few, and when it was written, tempting the author » 


to cram into it everything that he had learnt, in 
default of there being any encyclopedias. That tedi- 


ousness was no innate fault of the poet’s, is strikingly - om 


His ' 


inter of his time, and exs © 


manifest, not only from the nature of his genius, but 
from the fact of kis throwing it aside as he grew older 
and more confident, and spoke in his own person. The 
‘Canterbury Tales,’ his last and greatest work, is almost 
entirely free from it, except where he:gives us a Jong 
prose discourse, after the fashion of the day; and in no 
respect is his ‘ Palamon and Arcite’ more remarkable, 
than in the exquisite judgment with which he has 
omitted. everything superfluous in his prolix original, 
‘ The Teseide,’—the work of the great, but not poetical, 
Boccaccio ;—(for Boccaccio’s heart and nature were 
poems; but he could’ not develope them well in 
verse.) 

In proceeding to give specimens. from the works of 
this great poet, the abundance which lies before us is 
perplexing, and, in order to do anything like justice, we 
are constrained to be unjust to his context, and to be 
more piecemeal than we propose to be with others. 


Our extracts are from the volumes. lately given to the - 


world by Mr Clarke, entitled the ‘ Riches of Chaucer,’ 
in which the spelling is modernized, and the old pro- 
nunciation marked with accents, so as to show the 
smoothness of the versifications That Chaucer is not 
only a smooth, but a powerful and various versifier, is 
among the wonders of his advance beyond his age; 
butit is still doubtful, whether his prosody was always 
correct in the modern sense,—that is to say, whether 
all his lines contain the regulated number of syllables, 
or whether he does not sometimes make time stand for 
number ; or, in other words, a strong and hearty ems 
phasis on one syllable perform the part of two,—as in 
the verse which will be met with below, about the 
monk on horseback ; of whom he says, that 


“Men might his bridle hear 
Gingling in a whistling wind as clear, 
And eke as loud as doth the chapel bell.” 


SPECIMENS OF CHAUCER'S PORTRAIT-PAINTING AND 
HUMOUR, 


(From the set of Characters at the beginning of the 
Canterbury Tales. ) od 


THE KNIGHT. 


And evermore he had a sovereign prise, 

And though thet he was worthy he was wise, 

And of his port as meek as is a maid. 

He never yet no villainy ne said, 

In all his life unto no manner wight : 

He wasa very perfect gentle knight. 
* * 


THE SQUIRE. 
With him there was his son, a youngé Squir, 
A lover ana a lusty bachelor, 
With lockés curl'd as they were laid in press ; 
Of twenty years of age he was I guess. 
OF his statdre he was of even length, 
And wonderly deliver,* and great of strength ; 
And he had been some time in chevachie,+ 
Jn Flaunders, in Artois, and Picardie, 
And borne him well, as of so little space, 
In hope to standen in his lady's grace. 
Embroidered was he, as it were a mead 
All full of freshé flowrés, white and red: 
Singing he was or floyting ¢ all the day ; 
He was as fresh as is the month of May : 
* * 
Courteous he was, lowly and serviceable, 
And carv'd before his father at the table. 


[Which was the custom’for sons in those days, His 
attendant yeoman is painted in a line.] 


THE YEQMANe 
A nut-head had he with a brown visiige. 

THE PRIORESS. 

There was also a Nun, a Prioress; 

That of her smiling was full simple and coy, 
Her greatest oath n’as but by * Saint Eloy,” 
And she was clepéd Madam Eglantine; 
Fall well she sangé the service divine, 
Entunéd in her nose full sweetély ; 
And French she spake full fair and fetisly, 
After the school of Stratford atté Bow, 
For French of Paris was to her unknow : 


[A touch of good satire that might tell now !] 


At meaté was she well pusnght withal, 
She let no morsel from her lippés fall, 
‘Ne wet her fingers in her saucé deep ; 
Well could she carry a morsel, and well keep. 


[These are the elegancies which it was thought neces- 
sary to teach in that age.] 


But for to speaken of her consciénce ; 
"She was so charitable and so piteous, 
She wouldé weep if that she saw a mouse 
Caught in a trap, if it were dead or bled. 
OF smallé houndés had she, that she fed ; 
With roasted flesh, and milk, and wastel bread, 
But sore wept she if one of them were dead, 
‘Of if men smote it with a yardé smart : 
And all was consciénce and tender heart. 


[What.a charming verse is that !] 
* Agile. 1 Chevawehéc (French)—military service 
rene dil pieatg: yaar 


. 


THE MONK. 


A Monk there was, a fair for the mast'ry, 
An out-rider, that lovéd venery ;* 
A manly man to been an abbot able ; 
Full many a dainty horse had lie in stable, 
And when he rode men might his bridle hear 
Gingling in a whistling wind as clear 
And eke as loud as doth the chapel bell, 
There as this lord was keeper of the cell. 

The rulé of Saint Maure and of Saint Bene’t, 
Because that it was old, and somedeal strait, 
This ilké monk let oldé thingés pace, 
And held after the newé world the trace. 
He gave not of the text a pulléd hen, 
‘That saith, that hunters be not holy men, 
Nor that a monk when he is reckéless, 
Is like to a fish that is waterless ; 
This is to say, a monk out of bis cloister ; 
This ilké text held he not worth an oyster. 

. * . . 


His head was bald, and shone as any glass, 
Andieke his face, as it had been anoint ; 

He was a lord full fat and in good point; 

His eyen steep, and ro!ling in his bead, 

That steaméd as a furnace of a lead ; 

His bootés supple. his horse in great estate ; 
Now certainly he was a fair prelate : } 


[Of the sly and accommodating Friar we are told, 
that] 


Full sweetély heard he confessibn, 
And pleasant was his absolutibn. 


This was a couplet that used to delight the late 
Mr Hazlitt. To give it its full gusto, it should be read. 


with a syllabical precision, after the fashion of Dominie- 
Sampson, 


' THE SCHOLAR. 


Him was lever + have at his hed's head 
Twenty bookés, clothéd in black or red, 

Of Aristotle and his philosophy, 

Than robés rich, or fiddle or psaltry: ~ 
But all be that he was a philosépher 

Yet haddé he but little gold in coffer, 

But all that he might of his friendés hent, 
On bookés and on learning he it spent, 
And busily ‘gan for the soulés pray 

Of them that gave him wherewith to scholay. 
Of study took he mosté cure and heed; 

: Not a word spake he moré than was need ; 
And that was said in form and reverence, 
And short and quick, and full of high sentence : 
Sounding in moral virtue was his speech, 
And gladly would he learn and gladly teach. 


A noble verse containing all the zeal and single- 
heartedness of a true love of knowledge. , The ae- 
count of 

THE SERGEANT OF THE LAW. ia 
contains a couplet, which will do: for time everlast- 
ing to describe a bustling man. ot’ business, I€- 
Fielding had read Chaucer, he would assuredly have 
applied it to his Lawyer Dowling, who “ wished he-- 
could cut himself into twenty pieces,” he had so 
much to do. 


No where so busy a man as he there n’as,£ 
_ AND YET HE SEEMED BUSIER THAN HK WAS, 


THE SATLOR. 


A Shipman was there, wonéd far by west ; 
For aught I wot, he was of Dartémouth: —* 
He rode upon a rouney as he couth, an bats 
*. Allin a gown of falding to the knee. 
+ A dagger hanging by a lace had he 
|. About his neck under his arm adown: : 
"The hoté summer had made his hue all brown: * 
And certainly he was a good fellaw ; b date 
Full many a draught of wine he haddé draw ~ 
From Bourdeaux ward, while that the chapmer’ 
sleep : = 
Of nicé consciénee took he no keep, 
if that he fought and had the higher hand, 
By water he sent them home to every land. 
But of his craft to reckon well his tides, 
His streamés and his strandés him besides ; 
His harberow, his moon, and his lodeman ur 
There was none such from Tull unto age. |* 
Hardy he was, and wise, I undertake ; a 
With many a tempest had his beard been shake: *” 
He knew well all the havens, as they were 
From Gothland to the Cape de Finistere ; rant 
And every creek in Bretagne and in Spain; - 
- His barge yclepéd was the Magdalen. - 


* Venery—Hunting. a ithe 
+ Rather. ‘ 
{ Pronounced voz, was not. 


ob heh ein’ 
-_ 


—-—_-_- -_—_— 
——_— 


_ AND’ THE PRINTING MACHINE. - 


t THE PARISH PRIEST. 
Wide was his parish, and houses far asunder, 
But he ne left n it for no rain nor thunder, 
In sickness and in mischief, to visit 
The farthest in his parish much and lite. 
* * . J 
He setté not his benefice to hire, 
’ And let his sheep accumbred in the mire, 
And ran unto Londén unto Saint Poule’s 
To seeken him a chantery for souls, 
Or with a brotherhood to be withold ; 
~ But dwelt at home and kepté well his fold, 
So that the wolf ne made it not miscarry : 
He was a shepherd and no mercenary ; 
* . * *. 
He waited after no pomp or reverence, 
. Ne makéd him no spicéd consciénce ; 
* But Christés lore, and his apostles twelve 
He taught, but jirst he followed it himselve. 


How admirably well expressed is spiced conscience,— 
a conscience requiring to be kept easy and sweet with 
drugs and luxurious living. 


Chaucer’s pathos, humour, &c. &e. will require . 


two or three more papers. 


_TO THE SISTER OF CHARLES LAMB. 
Contvort thee, O thou mourner,'yet awhile! —~ 
Again shall Elia’s smile / 
Refresh thy heart, when heart can ache no more. 
What is it we deplore ? ; 
He leaves behind him, freed from griefs and years, 
Far'worthier things than tears : . 
The love of friends without a single foe, 
Unequall'd lot below ! 
His gentle soul, his genius, these are thine ; 
Shalt thou for thase repine? © 
He may have left the lowly walks of men. 
Left them he has. What then? 
Are not his footsteps followed by the eyes 
Of all the good and wise? 
Tho’ the warm day is over, yet they seek 
Upon the lofty peak ‘ 
Of his pure mind the roseate light that glows 
O’er Death’s perennial snows. 
Behold him! From the spirits of the Blest 
He speaks, he bids thee rest. 


W. S. Lawsnor. 
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. ILLUSTRIOUS PUNe | .+) |» * 


__It was a favourite joke of the martyred Chancellor 
(Sir T. More), .on his friend Erasmus’ name, that it 
-conveyed the notion of his having been formerly, in 
,the Pythagorean theory of pre-existence and. trans- 


_m » 4 very inferior animal — Eras-mus.—> 
a ua wast a mouse.”)— Fraser's Magazine. 
a <> ee 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


© The charming letter of our fair Correspondent in 
Wales, next week. 4 
Due and most willing attention to * W *. 
lasertion shall be given, the first opportanity, to 
“* Flowers iu Churchyards;"” by the author of ‘ Stray- 
Flowers,’ (not * May-Flowers,’ as erroneoitsly printed in 
No 60). r ' aut ae 
J. B. should by all means attend to*his ledgers and 
‘bis verses, both ;—founding pleasure on'dity. — q 
Poxrrrox’s very proper and sensible letter shall be 
handed over to the gentlemen in whose hands are the 
subjects he speaks of, 
Correspondents in general, who have not yet seen it, 
will oblige us by reading the notice to them in our last 
number. » r : 


THE PRINTING. MACHINE. 


CURIOSITIES OF LAW AND HISTORY. 


» Tracts, Legal and Historical. By John Riddell, Esq., 


Advocate, 8vo. pp. 234. Edinburgh. 1835, 


1 7s. 6d. 


Tus is a volume full of very curious matter, and yet 


“one which is little likely to fall into the hands of 


ordinary readers. We shall therefore be doing our 
proper office as a Journal, one main aim of which is 
the diffusion of knowledge, in drawing forth a hand- 
‘ful or two of its rarities, and scattering them abroad 
among the many. [Its learned author may be 
said to write only for his. learned professional breth- 
‘ren; for although he does occasionally affect the 
popular, we cannot compliment him on his success 
in that attempt. On (his proper ground of a 
Tegal antiquary, however, and especially in the 
‘field of family antiquities, where such odd things 
are frequently to be picked up, Mr Riddell is 
well known as oceupying a place in the very fore- 
most rank of modern enquirers. His great learning 
here is directed and turned to use by a shrewdness 
and ingenuity which betoken not only a strong but a 
highly original mind. - 

The first, and most important, of the Tracts in the 
present volume is entitled a ‘ Reply to Mr Tytler’s 
Historical Remarks on the Death of Richard II.’ 
The Readers of the Parstine Macutye will recol- 
lect that we gave an abstract of this speculation of 
‘Mr Tytler’s in our 24th number. That writer's 
notion is, that Richard lived for nearly twenty years 
in Scotland after the time that he is generally sup- 
posed to have died or been murdered in Pontefract 
Castle—and that he died in the Castle of Stirling, in 
the year 1419. : : . Sy 
' This curious subject, Mr Riddell tells us, was first 
‘broached by himself in the Scotch newspaper called 
the ‘Caledonian Mercury,’ for the months of July 
and August, 1829, where, he says, “he introduced 
his theory as to the supposed Richard, with rela- 
tive observations and authorities.” What his then 
theory was—whether the same with Mr Tytler’s, 
or the “same that he now puts forward, — we 
are not informed. ‘The volume of Mr Tytler’s 
History (the third) in which the subject is treated of, 
was published at Edinburgh in the same year. 

In the present publication, at all events, Mr Rid- 
dell contends that the story of Richard's escape is a 
mere imagination, and that the individual—for there 
certainly was such an individual—who personated 

him fa Seotland, was beyond all doubt an impostor, 
er rather a pretender set up and maintained by the 
government of that country asa means of anno 
or keeping in check that of the rival kingdom, un- 


‘ 


stable as the latter was at any rate from the cireum- 
stances of Henry the Fourth’s accession, and the 
disputable nature of his rights. 

In the first place, our author remarks that we 
have very strong and direct evidenee of the fact of 
Richard's death at Pomfret, early in the year 
1400. 

“ Walsingham, a cotemporary, and a favourite 
authority of Mr Tytler, informs us that Richard's 
body, after his decease at Pomfret, on St Valentine’s 
day (the 14th of February), in that year, was exhi- 
‘bited at all the places of note on the route to Lon- 
don, where, in St Paul's Cathedral, in the presence 
of the King and the Londoners, the funeral ser- 
vice was performed, Otterburn, also a cotem- 
porary, corroborates Walsingham in these particu- 
lars, with the addition, ‘that that portion of Richard 
was disclosed, by which he could be recognized—the 
face being bare and open from the forehead to the 
throat. ‘he testimony of Hardyng, independently 
of being acotemporary, like the two former, is very 
important, because, whilé noticing the funeral cere. 
“mony, at the same time, he explicitly says that he him- 
self saw the corse of Richard in “ herse rial "—that is, 
in the royal hearse in which it was placed. * * * 
Froissard, as he informs us, had been secretary to 
Edward III, the grandfather of ,Richard, by whom 
he had been hospitably entertained, and munificently 
remembered on his Jeaving England. He states 
that Richard, after his death, ‘was placed in a 
litter, covered with black, and a canopy of the same ; 
four black horses were harnessed to it, and two varlets 
in mourning conducted the litter, followed by four 
knights, dressed alsoin mourning.’ In this manner 
they left the Tower, ‘and paraded the streets, at a 
foot’s pace, until they came to Cheapside, which is 
the greatest thoroughfare in the city, and there they 
halted for upwards of two hours. More than twenty 
thousand persons of both sexes came to sce the King, 
who lay in the litter, his head on a black cushion, 
and his face uncovered.’ ” 2 

In addition to these testimonies, others to the same 
effect are quoted from Caxton’s Chronicle, origin« 
ally printed in 1480, from Fabyan, and from Speed, 
who says that the corpse, “barefaced, stood three 
days for all beholders.” (~ 

Mr Tytler, however, maintains that the body thus 
exhibited was not Richard's, but that of a priest of 
the name of Maudelain. This story he has taken from 
a French metrical history of Richard’s Deposition, 
which is the only authority for it, and the author of 
which merely gives it hesitatingly and doubtfully, as 
his own suspicion. It appears that this person had 
really attempted to pass himself off for the deposed 
King, and had some weeks before been, for that act 
of high treason, put to death by Henry’s party. Mr 
Riddell contends that in these’ circumstances he 
would most certainly be drawn, hanged, and quar- 
tered, and his members, more especially his head, 
agreeably to the usual practice,. conspicuously ex- 


hibited on the bridge or gates of London. “In thi 
event,” he remarks, “ being familiar to every Lon- 
doner, while pelted by the populace and the elements, 
and rapidly decomposing, they would be admirably 
adapted forsooth to stand proxy for Richard!" In 
point of fact several of the old chroniclers expressly tell 
us that Maudelain’s body was so treated. Caxton, for 
instance, states that hevand another of the persons 
engaged in the. same conspiracy were drawn ‘through 
the City of London to Tyburn, and there hanged, 
and their heads smitten off, and set on London 
Bridge. It appears from other authorities here 
quoted that the attempt of Mandelain, who was a 
mere puppet in the hands of the Lords opposed to 
Henry LV, was the sole origin of the rumour res- 
pecting Richard's eseape, which certainly prevailed 
about the time of his death, and on which Mr Tytler 
Jays so much stress. Mr Riddell shows that for some 
time after Richard’s death. there was an entire ab- 
sence of any rumour of his being still alive,» For 
iustance, the French King, whose daughter Richard 
shad married, upon that event forthwith disbanded a 
large naval, and military armament, which he had 
prepared with the view of effecting the restoration of 
his son-in-law; and some years after, in 1406, even 
allowed his daughter Isabel,, Richard's widow, to 
contract a second marriage with the Duke of Orleans. 
The fact of this marriage may be considered com- 
pletely to refute an assertion of Mr Tytler's, founded 
upon some very inconclusive inferenees, that in 1404 
and 1405 the French generally believed in Richard's 
escape and safety. ; 

The rise of the first rumour of Richard being still 
alive is fixed by Mr Riddell, on the strengest con- 


current evidence of documents and historical state. _ 


ments, to the early part of the month’of June 1402. 
It appears that about that time there did appear in 
Scotland a person’ bearing a kind of resemblance to 
Richard, and that he was accompanied by one Wil- 
liam Serle. ‘This'Serle was a sufficiently ‘notorious 
character.. He had been yeoman of the robes to 
Richard, and not only one of the chief companions of 
that prince’s low debaueheries, but his ready inistrué 
ment in his worst acts of violence and tyranny. “It 
was Serle, who, assisted by another minion of the 
same stamp, murdered, at the King's command) his 
uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, by throwing a ‘featlier~ 
bed on him, and pressing it down witly the weight of 
their bodies until he was suffocateds 9 = 
ae He was a Se eens. ae 
according to Walsi a > an 
object of sii to the whole kingdom. With 


Richard’s secrets, habits, and manners, no one could 
te beusteconneeaalee « © © He had, at one 
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“time or other, contrived to steal Richard’s 
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signet, so 
that, with the addition of a little and address, 


he was well able to impose u , by means of 
supposititious letters from the Prince. hen Richard's 
catastrophe happened, a total reverse, of course, fol- 
lowed in his fortunes—his previous dependence upon 
Richard, so far from benefiting him, made him unfo- 
pular, and an object of distrust; and, finally, the 
apprehension of Hall, a party in Gloucester’s murder, 
but not so guilty as himself, with his full confession of 
all the particulars, rendered a stay in England no 
longer safe ; and he, therefore, wisely lost no time in 
‘escaping to France.” 

An old authority, quoted by Leland, expressly states 
the fact, that Serle had stolen Richard’s seal, and that 
he afterwards confessed having done so. Walsingham 
says that he forged the seal. Both agree that he 
made use of such a seal in the plot he now proceeded 

to get up. It is\probable that Serle, either after 
making the required preparations, proceeded from 
France to Scotland, taking with him the puppet 
already mentioned, whose resemblance, in a certain 
degree, to Richard, is admitted; or, as he afterwards 
affirmed himself, having heard that there was sucha 
person already personating Richard in Scotland, went 
over thither and joined him. Serle, at all events, con- 
fessed that this person was not Richard. Yet it clearly 
appears that it was, as we have said, his attempt 
alone; which gave rise to this first ramour of that King 
being alive. 

‘The year 1402,” proceeds Mr Riddell, ‘* seems 
to have been the time when the rumour of Riehard’s 
survival, countenanced y the Scots, made the greatest 
sensation; in 1403 we hear but little of it; and in 
1404, the political atmosphere improving, Henry 1V 
was induced to grant a general pardon to all state 
offenders ; but, from this act of clemency, he specially 
excepts ‘William Serle,’ and ‘Thomas Warde de 


Trumpington, que se pretende et feigne d’estre ro 
oo aaeelie a 


Serle was afterwards taken ; and, as already noticed, 
confessed the imposture in which he had been an actor. 
He confessed that Warde was not the late King 
Richard. The pretensions of the latter, therefore, 
‘may be considered as disposed of, Now, as Mr 
Riddell states, it is not asserted by any authority, 
‘and never has been maintained, that after Maudelain’s 
imposture, there was more than one supposed Richard. 

Although Serle, however, afier his capture, was 
hanged and quartered, Warde continued to be pro- 
tected in Scotland ; and he is indisputably the person 
whom the government of that country, during many 
years afterwards, professed to treat and occasionally 
brought forward as the English King. From a curi- 
ous letter, written in 1407, by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury to Henry IV, and now, for the first time, 
printed from the original, preserved in the British 
Museum, we learn a few particulars respecting this 
individual. He is described by the Archbishop as 
stultus and fatuus, that is, a fool or idiot ; and, although 
the word is partially defaced, there is every reason to 
believe that in another passage;he is called famulus 
natus, one born a servant or domestic, Mr Riddell 
has shown, that there were various persons of the names 
of Wyarde and Warde (probably identical), ia subor- 
dinate situations at the English Court, in the four- 
teenth century, Among others, it appears, from the 
Rolls of Parliament, that a John Warde was appointed, 
by Richard II, his pavilion ‘maker, with certain fees 
and emoluments. If Thomas Warde of Trumpington 
was of this family, he would, of course, have had good 
opportunities of observing Richard’s manner and 
address. _ . 

We now come to those entries in the Scottish Ex- 
chequer Rolls, respecting sums advanced, from time to 
time, by the Regent Albany, for the maintenance of 
the person asserted to be Richard II, upon which Mr 
Tytler lays so much stress, Mr Riddell says in a 
note: “ The author had seen these entries, respecting 
the supposed, Richard, nearly twenty years ago, in the 
Rolls in question, when he was examining them, but 
he cannot say that they made the impression upon 
him that they seem to have done upon Mr Tytler, 
They actually prove no more than what we previously 
knew, and is vouched for by our historians, including 
Bellenden,—that a person was nominally held to be 
King Richard by the Scottish Government; nay, theit 

nformation is restricted to this only, while the other 
souiees ace far morecoramusicative, 


.* was 


The designation of the individual to whom the entries 
tefer by the title of King Richard, commences in 1408, 
and is continued up to 1417, two years before his 
alleged death. Now, James I, of Scotland was cap- 
tured by the English in 1405; and upon this, accord- 
ing to our author's conjecture, “ The Scots having lost 
their king, seem to have resolved upon a ridiculous and 
absurd reprisal, by affecting to show that they also had 
a rival monarch in custody.” The first entry, in 1408, 
it is to be observed, is retrospective ; referring to charges 
which had been incurred some time before, 


«The funds,” proceeds Mr Riddell, *< assigned both 
for his sustenance and confinement, amounted to. the 
mighty sum of one hundred merks, In the year 1404, 
the salary of James Wedale, a macer in Exchequer, was 
ten pounds, and at the same time the gown of the door- 
keeper there cost two pounds. These facts may throw 
light upon the amount of the sum expended on the 
supposed Richard, for it is well known that a merk 
was much less than a pound Scots, ‘the value of the 
former being only thirteen shillings and four-pence of 
our (Scottish) money * * *® ence, it 
must be confessed that the Scots attempted the decep- 
tion at a cheap rate, and certainly with no regard to 
the conceived royalty and importance of their prisoner. 
We are here unavoidably forced to contrast his treat- 
ment with that of James I., a real monarch, whena 
captive in England. The differenge is striking, even 
as we learn from Mr Tytler, who says that James I 
provided with the best masters, treated with uni- 
ie a a and waited on with the honours due to 

is rank,’ ” 


Mr Riddell next proceeds to trace,the future history 
of Warde, by the original notices of him which remain, 
with the view of showing that he remained in Scotland 
till his death. First, we find Henry 1V. on the 29th 
of January 1409, conveying to another person the 
eight acres of land in Trumpington which had belonged 
to Warde, on the ground of his forfeiture, but without 
any mention of his death. Then, it appears by the 
Rolls of Parliament, that during the investigations into 
the March conspiracy,in 1415, “ it transpired that some 
persons had secretly cast their eyes upon * Thomas of 
Trumpington, an idiot,’ of whom they were to avail 
themselves like another Maudelain, and bring from 
Scotland to personify Richard.” In 1415, therefore, 


our author continues, “Thomas of Trumpington is ex- 
plicitly shewn to have been an idiot, capable of per- 
sonifying Richard, and still resident in Scotland, 
where, under the appellation of the Scottish impostor, 
he obviously figures 5 1417, as will be seen in the 
sequel. Now, in addition to all this, when we have 
the statement of the Scottish Winton, a cotemporary, 
upon whom, too, Mr Tytler places such great reliance, 
and who had no access to English writers or authorities, 
that the Scoltish Richard was crazed, while he also 
questions his royalty, can we, under these circum- 
stances, entertain a doubt of the identity of the latter 
with Warde, especially when there is not a tittle of 
eviderice, or even plausible surmise, to shake or rebut 
them? It is humbly conceded that the point is 
established to demonstration, and in a way not only 
remarkable, but hardly to be expected in a matter of 
antiquity. * * It may be only here added, that a 
‘ Tractat of a part of ye Inglis Cronikle,’ printed at 
the Auchinlech Press, from the Aslowan Manuscript, 
states in reference to the supposed Richard, that 
he “‘deit a beggar and out of his mynd, and was erdit 
(buried) in the Black Freris in Striviling.” It is 
curious that two years before the death of the latter 
his pension was stopped, the Scots being at last tired 
of the imppsture.” 

We can only afford room for the following ad- 
ditional extract :— 


“ During the whole time that the Scottish Govern- 
ment detained Warde, or the pseudo-Richard, it is 
unquestionable that they did not venture’ to make 
ahostile exhibition of him. As is proved by the 
Scottish Exchequer Rolls, he was kept in close cus- 
tody, and not allowed to exceed the bounds of his 
imprisonment. This is fully explained by the cir- 
cumstance of the imposture ; if brought into view, 
his madness and ignorance, if not apeaeinns also, 
would soon have unmasked him; and hence it was 
impracticable to send him to the borders, or to 
enable him to act against England. * * What 
is also remarkable, his seclusion in Scotland was not 
owing to any wish of the Regent Albany to con- 
ciliate the English, or in consequence of an inte~ 

system of forbearance, because it is proved, 
independently of other things, by a letter of Henry V. 
(in ‘ Ellis’s Original Letters,’) that Albany, in 1417, 
had conspired with his enemies to dispatch the 
pseudo-Richard to England with hostile intentions 
(the “words are, “to stir what he may”). The 
latter, here, is appropriately styled the ‘Mamuet* 
= is, the impostor; or, puppet,) ‘of Scotland.’ 
will, therefore, of making the most of the phan- 


allies with such vain hopes in order to the 
iry to 
abortive. * * 


Richard, is strikingly contrasted with the 
of James I. by the En 


the 

wife of Henry V. at the festival of her coronation ; 
nay, they even carried him into France, and © 
played him in front of the English and French. 
mies, that his presence might recall his subjects from 
the French ranks, and induce them to side with the 
English. It is further remarkable, that many ye the 
Scots resorted to James during his captivity, 
they might behold and converse with their 
monarch, nor does it appear that access was | 
them. * * * But so far from this, the 
Richard is carefully withheld from English 
tion, and while, after all, but a harmless i i 
in the hands of his detainers, is ever veiled in that 
mystery and concealment-which are the sure indica- 
tions of imposture. A circumstance mentioned 
Bower, may illustrate the policy of the Scots in 

t. In the year 1405, or thereabouts, the Earl 
of Northumberland, then the enemy of Henry IV., 
but who had_ resolved. to sup the cause of 
Richard II., if alive, having fled to Scotland, de- 
sired, naturally enough, to converse with this coun- 
terfeit,—but no, he found it impossible, for the latter 
would not see him—although, the historian adds, 
that Albany used his efforts to promote the inter-— 
view. Any person, with but litfle penetration, may 
discover that this was a mock interference on the — 
part of the latter; for if he had been sincere: ‘ 
oceasion, the supposed Richard, whether he . 
it or not, could easily have been brought into . 
But Albany knew well that the exhibition of the 
stranger and idiot to one like- Northumberland, who 
had been patimately seqocenet with Bre en 
would have unmasked the imposture, therefore, 
it may be inferred, wisely enough, laboured in 
secret to frustrate the object of the nobleman, 

We must say that we think all this is abundantly 
conclusive. But Mr Riddell has, in the course of his 
able dissertation, adverted also to many minor poit 
which we have not space to notice. Several rious 


matters, besides the main subject of the investigation, ation, 
are also incidentally illustrated, n4 : ks 4 

The second tract is entitled, * Observations upon ; 
representation of the Rusky and Lennox Famili 
other points in Mr Napier’s Memoirs of M 
Tt is likewise full of curious matter, though its: 
objects and conclusions are of less general interest. 

Of the third and last tract also, we can ooly now 
give the title. It is ‘Upon the Law of Legitimation — 
per Subsequens Matrimorium,’ or that principle 
the Scottish law which, on the marriage of the parents 
legitimizes the children born to them at any previ r 
time. Mr Riddell’s investigation of the history of thi 
principle, and of the manner in which it appe 
have crept into, and established itself in, the Jaw. 
Scotland, is perhaps at once the most noyel and 
most important deduction in the book. At the pre 
moment, when the subject of the Scottish law of n 
riage, in all its parts, is about to be brought before P 
liament, the present Essay possesses peculiar interest. 
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The Poetical Works of John Milton. lited by Sir 
Egerton Brydges, Bart. With Imaginative Tllus- 
trations. By J.M. W. Turner, Esq, R.A. Vol. T. 
London. Macrone. ' “Fe 

Turs volume contains the life of our great epic po 

which is written with considerable taste and feeling 

by Sir Egerton Brydges, and which, though not uni- 
formly fair, certainly does infinitely more justice to 
the genius and moral character of Milton than the 

Memoir of Dr Johnson that still precedes th 

* Paradise Lost,’ and the other poems, in 

our cheap and popular editions. . ; 
Johnson’s political feelings and high chur ’ 

lections, which he nursed until they became 
passions, the whole turn of his.mind, and 

habits of life, peculiarly unfitted him to be the b 

pher of. the republican and puritan Jo 

and to this must be +2 ¢% Sipe ee 

whatsoever for the high and imaginat 
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poetry, and would have been inclined to disparage 
that of’ Milton even without the bias of party and 
poletiies. 

_ On his side the present biographer has also tastes 
and aspirations wholly at variance with those of the 
foreign secretary of the Commonwealth and friend of 
Cromwell. Sir Egerton Brydges is enamoured of 
the pomp and power of royalty, the recollections of 
feudality, the honours of ancient descent, the dis- 
tinctions of names and ranks, and he loves the title 
of “ My Lord,” with a passion amounting almost to 
insanity. But Sir Egerton, unlike Johnson, appre- 
ciates and most enthusiastically admires Milton's 
poetry, and, though he hates his politics, he chari- 
tably makes allowances, acquits him of all base mo- 
tives, and only in one instance admits that Milton’s 
conduct isto be for ever condemned or deplored. 
The animus of the work is indeed all charity and 
affection towards the blind bard, but if Milton could 
rise from the dead he would frown indignantly at the 
excuses put in by the biographer for the very writings 
and doings in which he most gloried, and he would 
protest with a “trumpet-blast” against the attempt 
to exonerate him at the expense of his party and the 
moral character of the people of England. 

It'is precisely in these uncalled-for excuses and 
‘shiftings of responsibility and blame—in the mawkish 
‘regrets that Milton should ever have taken part in 
public affairs, or composed those disputatious prose 
“works which, in their day, produced more effect than 

_ ‘Fleets and armies, that the objectionable part of this 
memoir by Sir Egerton Brydges chiefly lies, and 
it really destroys one’s equanimity to hear him labour 

‘and plead for the author of ‘ Defensio pro Populo 

*Anglicano,’ as though he were pleading for one 

who is at the same time his pet, and a criminal. 

In spite of these objections, we have been greatly 
‘pleased with parts of the book. Sir Egerton thus 
‘States his motives for writing it— 

“Tam conscious what talents far above mine it 
Tequires to treat adequately the subject I have here 
undertaken; but others, as weak as I am, have 
already entered on the task with less respectfulness 
‘and less love, and I am willing to attempt to wipe 
away some of the stains they have left. For jifty 
Ihave had an unquenchable desire to refute 
Petiheon's perverse criticisms and malignant obloquies. 
I know not by what spell his authority over the pub- 
ie is still great.” 
+» We think he has been completely successful in his 
refutation of the criticism, and, (as far as Milton’s 
private life is concerned,) of the malignant obloquies. 
Sir Egerton’s running commentary on the different 

poems is exceedingly animated and agreeable; his 

“sympathy with Milton’s muse, the chaste and holy 

-“Grania, is warm and almost complete ; and he gene- 
rally speaks as a man thoroughly in earnest, whose 


Jheart’s core glows with his subject and pours out the ~ 


"Ioving admiration he gives voice to. Admitting 
"generally the justice of his criticism, we cannot, how- 


ever, help thinking that he estimates too lowly 


those exquisite compositions, ‘ L’Allegro’ and ‘11 
“Pensieroso.’ 
~ _-The materials for Milton’s private life are not very 


_ mumerous, and though our biographer has put 


‘such as exist in an agreeable manner, he has 


not added to them. By far the most interesting of 


materials are derived from Milton’s own works 
—from the very prose works which Sir Egerton 
“repeatedly deplores he should ever haye written. 


As this cheap and elegant edition is calculated to 


hhaye a large circulation among the people, we are, 
however, of opinion that by giving these passages, 
which in the original are mostly in Latin, in good 
plain” idiomatic English, our biographer has done 
__ good service to the public and to the cause of liberty, 
- for Milton hardly ever speaks of himself, of his suf- 
ex and his misfortunes, except in connection 
that great cause, or with the subject of educa- 
which he ever considered as the only sure basis 


. 
. 
- 
+ 
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his sight, or know of the existence 


of a splendid we are about to quote, and 
which is given in Sir Egerton Brydges’ volume. 

Milton’s eyes, which, as he tells us himself, “ were 
naturally weak,” were sadly injured by night-reading 
and the intensity of his study from his ehildhood 
‘upward. In the scrupulous unflinching performance 
of the most laborious duties of his office as Latin 
Seeretary to the Commonwealth, and in his incessant 
efforts to defend with the pen the cause he had em- 
braced, he completely lost the sight of one of his 
eyes in the year 1651. Nor even then, though fully 
aware of his impending fate, would he in any way 
relax his exertions, nor would he lay down the pen 
which he conscientiously believed he used for the 
best interests of his country and mankind, until for 
him it was “ total eclipse all night”—until (in 1652) 
he had lost the sight of both his eyes, and, as he says 
in a pathetic sonnet, “lost them overplied in liberty’s 
defence.” 

The melancholy news of his blindness had no sooner 
gone abroad than Du Moulin, an author retained by 
that religious and virtuous prince, Charles II, an- 
nounced to the world that the poet’s calamity was a 
visitation or judgment of the Almighty. To this savage 
and blasphemous assumption, Milton replied— 

“*T wish that I could with equal facility refute what 
this barbarous opponent has said of my blindness; but 


I cannot do it, and I must submit to the affliction. Jt 
is not so wretched to be blind, as it is not to be 


enduring blindness. But why sbould I not contd 


misfortune, which it behoves everyone to endure if it 
should happen, which may, in the common course of 
things, happen to any man, and which has been known 
to have happened to the most distinguished and virtu- 
ous persons in history? What is reported of the Au- 
gur Tiresias is well known, of whom Apollonius sung 
thus in his ‘ Argonautics :’— 
‘To men he dared the will divine disclose, 

Nor feared what Jove might in his wrath 

The Gods assign’d him age without decay, 

But snatch’d the blessing of his sight away.’ 


“But God himself is truth ; in propagating which, as 
men display“a greater integrity and zeal, they approach 
nearer to the similitude of God, and possess a greater 
portion of his love. We cannot suppose the Deity en- 
vious of truth, or unwilling that it stould Ue freely 
communicated to mankind: the loss of sight, there- 
fore, which this inspired sage, who was so eager in 
promoting knowledge among men, sustained, cannot be 
considered as a judicial punishment: and did not our 
Saviour himself declare, that that poor man whom he 
had restored to sight had not been born blind either on 
account of his own sins, or those of his progenitors ? 

“And with respect to myself, though I have ac- 
curately examined my conduct, and scrutinized my 
soul, I call thee, O God, the searcher of hearts, to wit- 
ness that I am not conscious, either in the more early 
or in the later periods of my life, of having committed 
any enormity which might deservedly have marked me 
out as a fit object for such a calamitous visitation; but 
since my enemies boast that this affliction is only a re- 
tribution for the transgressions of my pen, I again in- 
yoke the Almighty to witness that I never at any time 
wrote anything which I did not think agreeable to 
truth, to justice, and to piety. This was my persuasion, 
then, and I feel the same persuasion now. Thus, 
therefore, when I was publicly solicited to write a reply 
to the defence of the royal cause, when I had to con- 
tend with the pressure of sickness, and with the appre- 
hension of soon losing the sight of my remaining eye, 
and when my medical attendants clearly announced, 
that if I did engage in this work it would be irrepa- 
rably lost, their premonitions caused no hesitation, and 
inspired no dismay: I would not have listened to the 
voice even of Esculapius himself from the shrine of 
Epidauris, in preference to the suggestions of the 
heavenly monitor within my breast. My resolution 
was unshaken, though the alternative was either the 
loss of my sight, or thé desertion of my duty; and I 
called to mind those two destinies which the oracle of 
Delphi announced to the son of Thetis. 


“T considered that many had purchased a less 
by a greater evil, the meed of glory by the loss of life; 
but that I might procure great good by little suffering ; 
that, though I were blind, I might still discharge t! 
most honourable duties, the performance of which, as 
it is something more durable than glory, ought to be 
an object of superior admiration and esteem; I re- 
solved, therefore, to make the short interval of sight 
which was left me to enjoy as beneficial as possible to 
the public interest. 

“ But, if the choice were necessary, I would, Sir. 
prefer my blindness to yours ; yours is a cloud spre 
over the mind, which darkens both the light of reason 
and of conscience ; mine keeps from the view only the 
coloured surfaces of things, while it leaves me at iil 
to contemplate the beauty and stability of virtue 
of truth. ‘How many things are there besides, which 


I would not willingly see; how many Which 1 must 
‘see against my will; and how few which I feel 


any anxiety to see! There is, the Apostle has re- 


k ; 
oahath 9 wax Joietvength through weakness. Let me 


t feebl t li 
feat’ serves 4 Tnvigocate the energiel tt sty 


rational and immortal spirit ; as long as in that obscu- 
rity, in which I am enveloped, the light of the Divine 


biter more clearly shines! And, indeed, in my 


indness, I enjoy in no ‘inconsiderable degree the 
favour of the Deity; who regards ‘me with more ten- 
derness and compassion in rtion as Tam able to 
behold nothing but himself. ! for him who in- 
sults me, who maligns and merits public execration ! 
For the Divine law not only shields me from injury, 
but almost renders me too sacred to attack ; not indeed 
so much from the privation of my sight, as from the 
overshadowing of those wings, which seem to 
have occasioned this obscurity. To this I ascribe the 
more tender assiduities of my friends, their soothing 
peaiite. their kind visits, their reverential observe 
ances.”"—Defensio Stcunda ulo Anglicano ; or 
Second Defence for the English People, 
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HOW TO OBSERVE. 

How to Observe— Geology, By H. T. De la’ Beche 
F. R.S., Hon, Sec. G. S., Memb. Geo. Soe, of 
France; Corr. Memb. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila- 
delphia, &c. Post Svo. Pp. 312, Knight. 
London, 1835. 

Tuus is not a treatise on geology: but it is a book 

which professes to teach ‘persons but slightly ac- 

quainted with that science “how to observe” facts 
of importance, which might otherwise pass un- 
noticed. The very prominent place which geology 
has, within a recent period, assumed,'and the in- 
creased attention which it is receiving, have rendered 

such a work as this avery great desideratum to a 

large number of persons, especially to students gnd 

travellers. In all sciences based on observation, 
and in every branch of knowledge, whether called 

a science or not, nothing is acquired by a beginner 

with more slowness and difficulty than the power 

of distinguishing the facts that are not, from those 
that are, really worthy of attention, and what are 
the really essential circumstances in each fact. 

It has generally been thought that this faculty or 
power could not be preceded by, but must result 
from great acquirements and much experience in 
any particular branch of knowledge. That it must 
thus be acquired in its perfection, there can be no 
dispute; but were it possible that some portion of 
it might be communicated to those who are yet 
young in science, not only would their course be 
smoothed and their labour much diminished, but 
many more persons than can now be so usefully em- 
ployed, would be placed in a condition for observing 
facts which have not come under the notice of expe- 
rienced observers, and which might yet materially 
conduce to the advancement of knowledge.. Mr De 
la Beche has, in the work before us, demonstrated. 
the practicability of this in the instance of geology ; 
and in the continuation of the series, of which the 
present is the first volume, the process is to be%ex- 
tended to other branches of knowledge. We have 
the most sanguine expectations of the good likely to 
result from this attempt; the effect of which must 


-be to multiply a thousand fold the hands dispersed 


abroad throughout the world, gathering, in unex- 
plored places, the facts which are necessary to 
the nourishment and growth of knowledge, 

Such instruction as is thus afforded must be of 
particular value to travellers, or rather to the world 
through them. It seldom happens, that those who 
have opportunities of exploring “distant regions 


and accumulating unregistered facts, are those best- 


qualified to turn such advantages to account, There~ 
fore, to teach persons to whom, in the circumstances 
of life, such opportunities are afforded, “how .te 
observe,” is to confer a great boon, not less on 
science than on the traveller himself. How on 
science, we have already seen; and how on the 
traveller is easily shown. We speak from ‘some ex- 
perience, when we say, in this matter of geology, for 
instance, that nothing ean be more annoying to one 
who has occasion to travel in regions not often 
visited by any, and never by men of science, than to 
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feel his own inability to observe and register facts 
‘which would be no less creditable to himself than 
useful to science. There is also much mortification 
and some shame attending the consciousness, that one 
is Gnable to make any use of opportunities which 
a man of. science would prize beyond expression. 
Hitherto, travellers have been able to escape pretty 
well, in consideration of the long previous study of 
the scietice which, it was supposed, could alone qua- 
lify them to contribute to its advancement; but 
now that they are taught “ how to observe,” without 
any intimate acquaintance with the science being 
necessary, we really do not know what excuse will 
remain for them. 


’ The book is illustrated with plenty of wood-cuts 
and diagrams, a specimen of which, as well as of the 
text of the work, we give the Reader in the following 
extract :-— , 

ABRASION OF COASTS BY WAVES. 

“We may here notice this power, which is the 
greatest land-abrading force with which we are ac- 
quainted, particularly when its effects are collectively 
considered. * 
off Properly. to estimate the effects of this power, 
the observer, should be present on some exposed coast, 
such as that of the western part of Ireland, the 
Land's End, Cornwall, or among the Western Islands 


“® When, however, a great™mass of cliff does fall, 
jn the mavner noticed above, the observer should 
direct his attention to its conservative influence, To 


« Tf the mass of fallen rock be stratified, much will 
depend upon the face presented to the breakers ; for 
if it fall so that the plane of the beds remains sloping 
seaward, as in the above figure, it will act as a well- 


the future destruction of the cliff will be far more 
rapid, and its conservative influence consequently 
less."—Pp. 52—56,. 

“There is more on the ‘subject to which the above 
extract relates, but we reserve our space for another 
extract from the concluding part of the volume, which 
treats of the application of geology to the useful pur- 
poses of life. The following is part of what is said 
under the head of Building :-— 


“The observer | irous of selecting a stone to be 
exposed to atmospheric influences, would do well to 
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of Scotland, during. a heavy gale from the westward, 
and mark the crash of a heavy Atlantic billow when 
it strikes the coast. The blow is sometimes so heavy 
that the rock will seem to tremble beneath his feet. 
He will generally in such situations, that though 
the rocks are scooped and caverned jinto a thousand 
fantastic shapes, they are still hard rocks, for no 
others could continue to resist long the almost inces- 
sant action of sich an abrading force. Having wit- 
nessed such a scene, he will be better able to appre- 
ciate the effects, even though the waves be inferior in 
size, upon the softer rocks of other coasts.* * * 


“ An observer will seareely have long directed his 
attention to the abrading power of waves breaking 
on coasts, before he will discover many circumstances 
which modify the effects that would be otherwise 
produced. He will see that'the abrasion of coasts is 
often greatly assisted by land-springs, as they are 
termed, that, as it were, shove the cliff into the 
power of the breakers by moistening a body of rock, 
which thus loses its cohesive powers, and is launched 
in the direction of least resistance, or seaward. 
Other encroachments are made by the fall of masses 
of cliff, undermined by the waves, the cohesive power 
of the rock not being equal to its weight, or the 
action of gravity downwards, If, as in the annexed 
sketch, a rock be even sufficiently cobesive in the 
mass, to admit of the considerable excavation there 
represented without falling, a time must come, if the 
breakers continue to work in the same direction, 
when the weight of the superincumbent mass would 
be such that it must fall. 


appreciate this, he will consider the hardness of the 
rock, the position in which it has fallen, and its new 
power of breaking the waves further from the coast. 


contrived wall erected to defend the clif: but if the 
beds should be exposed vertically after the fall, as in 
the subjoined figure, 


study the mode in which it is weathered in the local- 
ity whence it is obtained. He may there learn which 
part, if it be a compound rock,.is liable to give way 
before suchinfluences, and the conditions under which 
it does so.. Granite, generally, is considered a proper 
material for national monuments. Some granites, 
however, though they may be hard and diflicult to 
work when first taken from a quarry, are amo’ the 
worst building materials, in consequence of the faci- 


lity with which the felspar in them decomposes when 
Ee eed to the action of a wet atmosphere, in a cli. 
mate which may be warm during of the year, 
and cold during the other. which contain 
compact felopar are often very le. Some of | 


~ works. 


the elvans, as they are yprovincially termed, of Corns 
wall, seem to be particularly durable when bs pear | 
to atmospheric influences; for some of the old | 
external carved stone work of the churches const ‘ 
fect ‘as when first put up. ecg mn 
“Rocks which readily. absorb moisture, such as 
‘many of those which: are: termed freestones, are ex- 
ceedingly bad for the external portions of exposed 
public buildings; since, in counties where frosts 
occur, the freezing of the water in the wet surface 
continually peels off the latter, and eventually. 

the ornamental work carved upon it. It should be 
recollected that. freestones, so termed because they are 
easily worked, are often valued because they may be 
cut readily when first taken from the quarry, and sub+ 
sequently become harder when exposed to the atmos 
sphere ; and that this quality arises from the evapo- 
ration of the water contained in the stone when form~ 
ing part of the natural rock. ~‘Now, some of these 
freestones again readily absorb moisture, while others 
do not, and an observer should this fact by 
experiment before any given freestone is selected. 

“ Some freestones are formed of particles of sand 
cemented together by different substances, the cement- 
ing matter being sometimes siliceous, at others calca* 
reous, and at others again formed of oxide of iron, 
In the first case, the freestone would not suffer from 
the chemical action of atmospheric influences upon it; 
while, in the second, rain water containing carborie 
acid would tend to dissolve the calcareous matter, 
and deprive the sand of its cement; and, in the thi 
the action of atmospheric influences would tend to 
render the material unsightly by staining it with iron 
rust. ” rs : ~ 

“The little attention that has been paid; in the 
erection of national monuments in this country, to 
‘the durability of the materials of which they are con- 
structed, is well known. There is no want of good 


with this material in that part of England, is.as per 


smaterials if they would be sought out; and it often 


-occurs to the geologist to find them. A more beau- 
tiful stone for public works can no where be obtained 
than from a mass of white granite near Okehampton, 
in’ Devonshire. Judging trom the weathered cha- 
racter of this rock, it must Le extremely durable. Tt 
is composed of white felspar, quartz, and mica, and 
looks as white as statuary marble. Hitherto, we be- 


‘lieve, this beautiful material has only been f 


into one or two chimney-pieces.”—Pp. 308—311. —, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


From among various expressions of regret which we 


have received from the old readers of the Prixtine 


Macurne, at the discontinuance of that Journac as a 
separate publication, we have to notice a letter si 
Cantnustaxvs, for the kind terms of which we beg to 
return the writer our thanks. As for the points which 
he suggests, we had not failed to give them our be: 
consideration while arranging our new plan} bit we 
came to the conclusion (on the representation of those 
Most conversant with such matters), that the come 
ey of separate pagings for the two works would be 
ikely to be felt rather as an annoyance than’ an “ac- 
commodation by the great majority of readers. Itisa 
plan which has been repeatedly tried, but has ne’ 
as we understand, given satisfaction, or succeeded 
Let us add, tliat, while, for convenience sake, the two 
departments of the Jounnat will be kept undér 
Separate superintendence, our object is, that they 
should nevertheless be really united and .incor- 
porated—that they should form one, not two 
We apprehend (besides all other consi- 
derations) that we thus take a ground: on which 
we stand:still more distinctly aione, among the publi- 
cations of our class than even the Lonvon Journar 
has hitherto done, and that we attain a comprebensive- 
ness beyond that of any other such publication. We 
look to this entire and cordial partnership for much of 
our expected success. Then, as for commencing a new 
volume, in other words an entirely new. work, with oyr 
resent number, although of course we should have 
een glad to do so for the sake of the purchasers of the 
Printing Macurns, we felt that it would have been 
unfair to the much more numerous purchasers of the 
Lonvox Journat to break the, work, at so early a 
period of its existence, into two series. As the work, 
although extended and addtistadlty aia ‘in its 
contents, still retains the form of the Lonnon JournNat, 
and not that of the Parxtinc Macuing, it was thought 
proper that it should be in all other respects identifies 
with the former, After all, the old readers of 
Printryo Macuine who shall continue to take in the 
workin its iam shape, are only in the same citcum- 
stances with all new subscribers to any hae 
has been for some time going on—although we e 
we wish we could have relieved them entirely even from 
any inconyenience or disadvantage incidental to’ that 
position. : : > anol 
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dim i 
ee] “THE BUTCHER.” 
pr “BUTCHERS AND JURIES.—BUTLER’S DEFENCE OF THE 
tom ENGLISH DRAMA, &c, 
hey ir was observed the other day in the Lonnon Jour- 
jaa «= NAL, ‘that “butchers are wisely forbidden to be upon 
juries ; not because they are not as good as other men 
4a2 by nature, and often as truly kind; but because the 
~ habit of taking away the lives of sheep and oxen in- 
td ures them to the sight of blood, and violence, and 
it@ mortal pangs.” 
wel ‘The ‘Times,’ in noticing this passage, has cor- 
sae rected ourerror. There neither is, nor ever was, it 
is «seems, a law forbidding butchers to be upon juries; 
me! though the reverse opinion has so prevailed among 
sa® all classes, that Locke takes it for granted in his 
14 * Treatise on Education,’ and our own authority was 
“s } the author of ‘ Hudibras,’ a man of very exact and 
= universal knowledge. The passage that was in our 


mind is in his ‘ Posthumous Works,’ and is worth 
quoting on other accounts. He is speaking of those 
pedantic and would-be classical critics who judge 
the poets of one nation entirely by those of another. 
Butler’s resistance of their pretensions is the more 
honourable to him, inasmuch as the prejudices of his 
own education, and even the propensity of his genius, 
lay on the learned and anti-impulsive side. But his 
judgment was thorough-going and candid.—The style 
is of the off-hand careless order, after the fashion of 
he old satires and epistles, though not so rough :— 


© Am English poet should be tried by his peers, ' 
And not by pedants and philosophers, 
Incompetent to judge poetic fury, 
As butchers are forbid to be of a jury, i 
’ Besides the most intolerable wrong 
To try their masters in a foreign tongue, 
.By foreign jurymen like Sophocles, 
_Or tates” falser than Euripides, 
When not an English native dares appear 
-To be a witness for the prisoner,— 
When all the laws they use to arraign and try 
The innocent and wrong’d delinquent by, 
Were made by a foreign lawyer and his pupils, 
To put an end to all poetic scruples ; 
And by the advice of virtuosi Tuscans, 
| Determin’‘d all the doubts of socks and buskins,— 
_4Gave judgment on all past and future plays, 
_As is apparent by Speroni's case,+ 
Which Lope Vega first began to steal, 
_And after him the French filout Corneille ; 
- And since, our English plagiaries nim 
_Amd steal their far-fetch’d criticisms from him, 
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Enough to furnish all the lewd impeachers 

Of witty Beaumont’s poetry and Fletcher's, 

Who for a few misprisions of wit, . 

Are charg’d by those who ten times worse commit, 

And for misjudging some unhappy scenes, 

Are censured for it with more unlucky sense: 
(How happily said !) 


When all their worst miscarriages delight 
And please more than the best that selcdte write.” 


Having been guilty of this involuntary scandal 
against the butchers, we would fain make them 
amends by saying nothing but good of them and 
their trade; and truly if we find the latter part of 
the proposition a little difficult, they themselves ‘are 
for the most part a jovial, good-humoured race, and 
can afford the trade to be handled as sharply as their 
beef on the block. There is cut and come again in 
them. Your butcher breathes an atmosphere of good 
living. ‘The beef mingles kindly with his animal 
nature. He grows fat with the best of it, perhaps 
with inhaling its very essence; and has no time to 
grow spare, theoretical, and hypochondriacal, like 
those whose moré thinking stomachs drive them 
upon the apparently more innocent but less easy and 
analogous intercommunications of fruit and vege- 
tables. For our parts, like all persons who think at 
all,—nay, like the butcher himself, when he catches 
himself in a strange fit of meditation, after some 
doctor perhaps has *‘ kept him low,” we confess to an 
abstract dislike of eating the sheep and lamb that we 
see in the meadow; albeit our concrete regard for 
mutton is considerable, particularly Welsh mutton. 
But Nature has a beautiful way of reconciling all ne- 
cessities that are unmalignant; and as butchers at 
present must exist, and sheep and lambs would not 
exist at all in civilised countries, and crop the sweet 
grass so long, but for the brief pang at the end of it, 
he is as comfortable a fellow as can’ be,—one of the 
liveliest ministers of her mortal necessities,—of the 
deaths by which she gives and diversifies life; and has 
no more notion of doing any harm in his vocation, 
than the lamb that swallows the lady-bird on the 
thyme. A very pretty insect is she, and 
has had a pretty time of it ; a very calm, clear feel- 

ing, healthy, and, therefore, happy little woollen 
giant, compared with her, is the lamb,—her butcher ; 
and an equally innocent and festive personage is the 
butcher himself, notwithstanding the popular fal- 


Price TwoPeENce. . 


reliefs of his own, and deserve them, and life may 
reasonably be a wonderfully ‘precious thing in his. 
eyes; nor shall excuse be wanting to the vaccina. > 
tors, and what made them such, especially if they will 
but grow a little more quiet and ruminating. But 
who would have the death of some old, groaning, 
aching, effeminate, frightened, lingerer in life, such 
as Mecenas for example, compared with a good, 
jolly knock-down blow, at a reasonable period, 
whether of hatchet or of apoplexy,—whether the 
bull’s death or the butcher's? Our own preference, 
it is true, is for neither. We are for an excellent, 
healthy, happy life, of the very best sort; and a death 
to match it, going out calmly as a summer's evening. 
Our taste is not particular, But we are for the 
knock-down blow, rather than the death-in-life. 


The butcher, when young, is famous for'his health, 
strength, and vivacity, and for his riding any kind oe 
horse down. any sort of hill, with a tray before him, ., 
the reins for a whip, and no hat on his head. It 
was a gallant of this sort that Robin Hood imitated, 
when he beguiled the poor Sheriff into the forest, and , 
shewed him his own deer to sell. ‘The old ballads 
apostrophize him well as the ‘butcher so bold,” or 
better—with the accent on the last ‘syllable, “ thou 
bold butcher.” No syllable of his was to be trifled 
with. The butcher keeps up his health in middle 
life, not only with the food that seems so congenial 
to flesh, but with rising early in the morning, and 
going to market with his own or his master’s cart. 
When more sedentary, and very jovial and good 
humoured, he is apt to expand into a most analogous 
state of fat and smoothness, with silken tones and a 
short breath,—harbingers, we fear, of asthma and 
gout; or the kindly apoplexy comes, and treats him 
as he treated the ox. ; 

When rising in the world, he is indefatigable on 
Saturday nights, walking about in the front of those 
white-clothed and joint-abounding open shops, while 
the meat is being half-cooked beforehand with the 
gas-lights. The rapidity of his “ What-d’ye-buy 2” 
on these occasions is famous; and both he and the 
good housewives, distracted with the choice before 
them, pronounce the legs of veal “ beautiful—ex- 
ceedingly.” y 

How he endures the meat against his head, as he 
carries it about on a tray, or how we endure that he 


lacy about juries, and the salutary misgiving his ould do it, or how he can handle the joints as he 
beholders feel when they see him going to take the qo, with that habitual indifference, or with what 


lamb out of the meadow, or entering the more tragical 


floods of hot water he contrives to purify hmself of 


doors of the slaughter-house. His thoughts, while  ¢}, exoterical part of his philosophy on going to bed, 


knocking down the ox, are of skill and strength, 


we cannot say; but take him all in all, he is a fine 


and not of cruelty. And the death, though it may specimen of the triumph of the general over the 


“= And an action, falsely laid, of trover,§ 


legates for their proper goods recover, not be the very best of deaths, is, assuredly, 


none of the very worst. Animals, that grow old in 
an artificial state, would have a hard time of it ina 
lingering decay. Their mode of life would not 
have prepared them for it. Their blood would not run 
lively enough to the last. We doubt even whether 
the John Bull ‘of the herd, when about to be killed, 
would change places with a very gouty, irritable 


particular. 

The only poet, that was the son of a butcher 
(and the trade may be ‘proud of him) is Akenside, 
who naturally resorted to the ‘ Pleasures of Imagina~ 
tion.” As to Wolsey, we can never quite picture him 
to ‘ourselves apart from the shop. He had the ear-’ 
dinal butcher's virtue! of a love of good eating, as 


Ere sayings, 
id, appear his picture shews; and he was foreman all his life to 


= particularly good effect in thus ig in ‘digentl 3 be willing’ y 
technicalities of knowledge.) Ok” BUSAN we HERG to endure & grievos the butcher;Henry the Eighth. Welbeg) pardon 
a celebrated critic in his day, and great beinglof his own sort, with legs answering to the 14.. teade for this application of their mame and ¢x~ 


of Tasao. gout ; much less if Cow were to grow old with him, 


and plague him with endless lowings, oceasioned by 
the loss of her beauty, and the increasing insipidity 
of the hay. 
ulterior vaccinations must indeed possess some great 


hort them to cut the cardinal, and stick to the poet. , 


A human being who can survive those : ; ja baw: 


enist 2906) 253.2 


nowledge. Butler’s wit drag- 
his net, 


: fiction for goods found, and not delivered 
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THE WHEE. 

PERSONAL PORTRAITS OF EMINENT MEN. 
SINGULAR CHARACTER OF HENRY THE EIGHTH, 
; BY SIR RICHARD BAKER. 
Berore giving this character, we will give some ac- 
count of Sir Richard himself, who was a curiosity in 
his way. We found. his Chronicle in the excellent 
circulating library of Mr Cawthora, in Cockspur 
street. 


Str Richard Baker, says Granger, was the noted 
author of ‘A Chronicle of the Kings of England ;’ a 
book formerly in great vogue; bat which was ever 


more esteemed by feaders of a lower class, than by 
such as had a critical knowledge of history. 
The language of it«was, in this reign (that of 


Charlesthe First); called polite ; and it long maintained 
its ;reputation, especially among couatr gentlemen. 
Sir Richard’s own encomium of his ‘ hronicle,’ in 
his preface to that work, is supposed to have recom- 
mended ‘it to'many of his readers. He'says’“ that it is 
collected. with so great: care and’ diligence, that if all 
other of our chronicles were los’, this only would be 
sufficient to inform posterity of all passages memorable, 
or worthy to be known.” ‘The author seems to have 
been moré studious’ to please than to inform; and, 
with that, view, to have sacrificed even chronology to 
method.. In 1658, Edward Phillips, nephew to Milton, 
published a third edition to this work, with the addi- 
tion of the reign of CharlesI. It has been several 
tines reprinted’since, and is now carried as low as 
the reign of George I. Sir Richard was also author 
of many books, .of divinity, and translated Malvezzi's 
‘Discourses on Tacitus,’ and Balzac’s ‘ Letters.’ 
Most of his books were composed in the Fleet prison, 
into which le threw himself to avoid his creditors. He 
died in his confinement the 18th of February 1644-5. 

Mr Daines Barrington, (‘ Observations on the Sta- 

tutes ’) speaking of this history, observes, that “ Baker 
is by no means so contemptible a writer as he is gene- 
rally supposed to be ; it is believed,” says that author, 
“that the ridicule on this ‘Chronicle’ arises from 
its being part of the furniture of Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley’s Hall.” 

‘What sort ‘of a writer Baker was, the reader may 
udge'for himself by the following extract. He has 
given a character just as preposterous of James the 

First, by whom he was knighted, and whom he repre- 
sents as equally scholarly’ and warlike! (“tam Marti,’”” 
says he, ‘quam Mercurio”). In short, Sir Richard 
appears to have been a man, either of little seruple .in 
such matters, or wholly moved by a personal sense of his 
connexion with rank‘and authority. No such character 
would probably have been given of Henry the Eighth 
by his ancestor Sir John Baker, who was the only privy 
councillor that refused his assent to the royal will and 
testament, by which Mary and Elizabeth were excluded 
from the succession. There is a certain picturesque 
simplicity occasionally (probably not his own), in the 
midst of his ignorant and unscrupulous compilations, 
that makes him no unfit author in Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley’s library ; though Addison certainly intended him 
no: complimeat on any other score, by putting him 
there, The passage we here extract, however, is the 
less'unworthy of curiosity, inasmuch as it will show in 
a very strong light the distinctions habitually enter- 
tained by our ancestors, with respect to the mora] pri- 
vileges of man and woman-kind; for Henry, who is 
here not only excused, but vindicated, for his treatment 
of his wives, was notoriously no observer of continence 
himself, Henry the Eighth has a right, of course, to 
every excuse from a philosophic historian, brought up ~ 
as he was, and the inheritor of a power and wealth un- 
known to the crown till his time ; but to allow every _ 
excuse to him, and none to his unfortunate wives (even 
if guilty) is no longer the sort of justice which will be 
meted out by the fellow-creatures of both. All the d 
readers of Sir Richard’s ‘chronicle will now laugh at 
his one-sided and gratuitous absurdities. 

“6 Hee (Henry the Eighth, says our once popular his- 
torian) was exceeding tall ‘ittetataie, and very strong 3 
fair of complexion, in his latter days corpulent and 
burley. Concerning his. condition, he was a prince of 
so. many. good parts, that one would wonder he could 
have any ill; and, indeed, he had not manyill, till 
flattery and ill councellin his latter time, gotthe upper’ 
hand ofhim. His cruelty to his wives may notonly be: 
excused, but defended; for if, they were incontinent, 
he did but justice ; if they were not so, yet it was sufficient 
to satisfie his conscience, that he rnovcur he had cause 
to ruwx them so. And if the marriage bed be ho-' 
nourable in all, in princes it is sacred.” (Then, why 

didn’t he keep it so, himself?) ‘ In suppressing of 

abbeys, he shewed not }#le piety but great provi- 

dence; but though therislne.excellent things, being 
eens 


‘ ‘rightly used, rt 
t 


they were jastly suppressed, when the abuse! scarce 
possibly caw be~festrdined. To think he suppressed 
abbeys out of covetousness and desire of gain, it is to 
make him extremely egeived in his reckoning ; for if 
we compare the point the charge that followed, we 
shall fnd him certainly a great loser by the bargain, 
He was so farre from pride, that he was rather too 
humble; at least-he conversed with his subjectsin a 
more familiar way than was usuall with princes.’’ (As ifa 
very proud man could not do this, out o' the senseof un- 
surpassable distance between them!) “ So valiant, that 
his whole life almost, was’ nothing but exercise of the 
valour ; and though performed amongst his friends 
im jest, yet they prepared him: against his enemies in 
earnest, and they that durst be his enemies, found it. It 
may be said, the complexion of his government for the 
first twenty years, was sanguineand joviall; for the 
rest, cholerick and bloody: and it may be doubted, 
whether in the former, he were more prodigall of his 
own treasure, or in the latter of his subjects’ blood ; for 
as he spent more in fiction, than any other king did in 
realities ; so in any distempers of his people, he had no 
other physick, but to open a vein! But we shall do 
him extreme wrong to think that all the blood shed in 
his time, was of bis shedding; they were the bishops 
that were the Draco to make the bluody laws ; the bi- 
shops that were the Phalaris, to put them. in execution: 
the King oftentimes scarce knowing what, was done. 
Certain it is, wheo a great lord put a gentlewoman 
the second time on the rack, the King hearing of it, ex- 
ceedingly condemned Aim for such extreme cruelty. As 
for religion, though he brought it not to a full reforma- 
tion; yet he gave itso great a beginning,that we ma 
truly say of that he did—Dimidium plus toto (a half 
greater than the whole). 


Sir Richard here undertakes to disprove the charge 
of incontinency against Henry, by telling us that he 
was married one month to Anne of Cleves, yet held her 
person sacred, The words are not such, but such is his 
meaning. Every body knows to. what this sacredness 
amounted. He delicately exclaimed when he first 
beheld her,*‘ They have brought me a Flanders mare!’” 
and resolved from that moment not to live with her. 


Sir Richard then concludes his character as follows:— . 


“ But this is to make nosegays ! I like better to leave 
every flower growing upon its stalk, that it may be 
gathered fresh, which will be done by reading the story 
of his life.” 

We take the early part of the work to be the best. 
The author got. them out of the old English chroniclers, 
and deserves the thanks of the reader for retaining the 
truly personal portraits of the Henrys and Edwards, 
which Hume andother historians, out of an unphiloso- 
phical notion of the dignity of history, have too much 


neglected. Among other amusing particulars, we are — 


startled, even for venerable antiquity’s sake, to find, 
that Henry the Third, whose visual faculties were none 
of the best, was libellously designated by a man of that 
time, in language familiar to modern streets, as “a 
squint-eyed fool !” 

—_— 


FLOWERS IN CHURCHYARDS, 
By the Author of ‘ Stray-Flowers,’ 


Tur. custom of planting flowers in churehyards is 
becoming more prevalent than it used to be; the 
idea that a churchyard should be’ a place’ wholly 
gloomy is fast fading away; and the yew trees, 
through which the wind “made lonely music,” are 
being supplanted by the sweetness, and the delicacy, 
and the incense of flowers. Why should a church- 
yard be a place for nothing but sorrow? Why should 


itever wear the hue and the aspect of sadness? ' 


There is quite enough of gloom in the world, with- 


out our adding unnecessarily to it.—But is not’ the ' 


memory of days departed, sweet? Do not the re- 


membrances of friends we loved, come upon usin the 


hours of our tribulation and in the times.of our suf- 
fering—like winter-flowers, more] beautiful from 
the very desolation: they enliven? Then why should 
not flowers, as emblems of memory, and of those we 


loved, blossom over the spot where their ashes repose? 
The ‘ Forget Me Not,’ the magic of whose name is? 
as sweet ’as it is powerful, ‘is, by virtue of that very, 
name, a churchyard flower; it will do for the grave) 
of the old, or the young, the lover, the husband, the’ 
There: are other flowers, ; too, 


father or. the, son. 
which might be made emblematical’ of thé sleeper.— 
The daisy, and the butter-cup, the violet, and the 
primrose, might blossom over the gravé of childhood, 
as memorials. that the one beneath was cut down 


most pestilent, being abused ; and then 
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in the spring and playtime of the year” of life. 
‘And for girlhood we might have many types selected 
from the garden or the field—the lily graceful and 
beautiful; with its pure white petals, pure as the vir- 
gin heart beneath—and if consumption had) laid her 
low, we might take the passion-flower as delicate in 
its conformation, and as short and as lovely in its 
existence—And for manhood we might take the 
flowers of the more advanced summer; and for age - 
the violet of autumn would be meet, “ Wat wi the 
dew” of the September eves—The aged are ever fond 
of the remembrances of their childhood, they all 
seem to wish to “die at home at last ;” that is, near: 
the spots of their earliest associations of thought,. _ 
when they went out laughing children to gather’ 
«« King cups in the meadow,” or violets that grew in 
the shaded walk, by the churchyard-wall, There is, 
something in nature so divine, that our love of her 
seems to look even beyond death.—How many times- 
did a late friend of mine, whose soul was endued with 
the beauty of poesy, wish to be buried in the church- 
yard of a romantic village to which we used occa- 
sionally to stroll.in the still evening time, to talk 
about poetry and poets. He had chosen the. 
spot, because flowers, by some “hands unseen,” had. 
been there planted and nourished, and it was some _ 
consolation to|him, even in the hour of mortal suffer~ 
ing, to think he should be laid among the beauties of 
nature that he loved with an ardent love—'tis thus 
that 

« E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 


Flowers, too, are fitting for church yards,—for they 
serve to remind us of a.world where the flowers fade 
not away, where hope whispers tous we shall meet 
with those we loved now sleeping beneath. 


a 


ROMANCE OF RBAL LIFE. 


EXXIV.—A MODERN BLUE-BEARD. 

[Froir the memoirs of Madame de Genlis. The 
existence of suclr a monster, as is here described, 
would be incredible, were it not for the occasional — 
appearance among us of “monsters ” in other shapes, 
poisoners &c. ; and being credible, it would be in- 
tolerable, did not the comforting and well-grounded ~ 
reflection come to our aid, that such phenomena are, © 
in-fact, madmen ; of which there can be no doubt 
There is some defect in their organization, most 
likely physical as well as moral, “which makes them — 
a species of’ wild and’inconsistent beast in a human 


shape.] 
My vivacity and my rudeness (says Madame de Genlis, 
speaking of her childish days) were generally confined 
to the chamber-maids, or to one of our. neighbours: who 
came often to the chateau, and to whom I had conceived 
a violent aversion. * ° * 

The personage so hated was’ a gentleman who was 
said to belong to the ancient house of Chalons, now 
long extinct ; he styled himself M. de Chalons, and he 
was then upwards of thirty ; though rich, he had brat: 
refused to marry, under pretext of being ex’ ly 
devout ; and “he had’ such a reputation for piety, that 
he almost passed for a: saint. His face was rather 
handsome, but he had a manner of looking at you from 
the corner of his eye, and bystealth, which first: in- 
spired me with an aversion to him. T remarked also 
that at church he made many pious contortions; and 
his uplifted eyes, and hands crossed on his breast, were 
not at all edifying tome. In short, I considered him a 
hypocrite, and the event proved him one of the most 
wicked monsters ever heard of ; one who had com- 
mitted many atrocious crimes, which »were discovered 
in the following manner. Encouraged by the reputa- 
tion he had‘usurped, he at last counted upon it too far; 
and heaven suffered him to be so bli as to commit 
crimes which were sure to be discovered, Under the 

retext of repairing his household linen, he brought, 
rom Autun’a pretty young sempstress, whom heh 
seen in that town; he had detained her in his chateau 
about six weeks, after which she disappeared. He 
wrote to her mother that she had run off with a laver, 
and at the same time at ed her to send him the 
"’s youn’ sister, a girl also extremely. 5, as 
3 cikeg et his linen, he said, Bicep! ished. 
She was sent to him; in two months ste : 
also, and-the monster wrote to the mother that: had 
followed the example of her sister, and had'taken flight | 


before th ho ‘search throt 3 
belor ae ae MM “le Chilons..‘The wretch, 
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wards heard of ; but providence has surely overtaken 
him, and caused bim to perish in his obscure hiding- 
place. An examination of his chateau took place ; 
lood ill-washed out were visible in one of bis 


marks of b r ¢ 
cabinets, there were deadly poisons found in a cup- 


board, and in the en were several specimens of his 
last buried anesthe body of the Bat of the young 
girls was recognised by means of a ring of hair, with a 
motto, which he bad left upon her finger! ... Thus, 
my antipathy for. the monster was completely justified 
by the sequel. 


—_— 


FINE ARTS. 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy, Somerset. House, 
(Continued. } 
A vew more pictures in the Great Room remain to 
be mentioned. 180, ‘ Welsh peasants crossing the 
sands to market,’ W. Collins, is rather heayily co- 
loured; but hearty and genuine. 184, ‘On the 
Dee, North Wales,’ ‘T. Creswick, refreshes one in 
the heat of the exhibition room, with its cool leaves 
and water. 186, ‘The principal gaut at Hard- 
warde, W. Daniell, R.A., is interesting for the sake 
of the scene. ‘ Wars’ Alarms,’ A. Fraser, an antici- 
‘pative little hero, in a round jacket, with trumpet 
‘and drum, terrifying his sister, is well coloured, and 
no more. ‘The School of Painting is headed by a 
« Pertrait of her Most Faithful Majesty, Donna 
Maria the Second, Queen of Portugal,’ (204), by 
J. Simpson. As a painting it is rather flat and dry ; 
as to the subject, it is quite otherwise; her Most 
Faithful Majesty does good credit to Portuguese 
living, seeming to acquire additional portliness with 
her added years; meagre days obviously harm her 
not, nor does she look wasted with over-much 
anxiety and trouble. 209, ‘Tom Jones,’—not the 
sprightly master of Partridge, the lover of Sophia 
Western, but a highly respectable and sober-looking 
dray-horse,—is the best bit of painting contributed 
by A. Cooper this year. The sleekness of the skin, 
the velvetty surface of the snout, the compact, but 
powerful limbs, are excellently given. 220, * Vigi- 
lance,” H. Wyatt,—very charmingly painted ; the still 
sleep of the lovely girl bending over her arm, and the 
bright eyes of the little spaniel, watching so faith- 
fully over his unconscious mistress, made us feel 
“quite apologetic towards both, for our fixed stare at 
them. 226, ‘A Ferry on the river Ninfa, Sermo- 
neta in the distance, a scene in the Pontine Marshes 
‘near Rome,’ P. Williams; though quaintly coloured 
‘in parts, is a rich and true effect of colour and even- 
ing light; the boatman is really fine. 227, * Wood- 
eutting,’ F. R. Lee, is a rural and a pleasing scene, 
well painted. _ 235, ‘The Bridge of Sighs, Venice,’ 
W. Etty, R.A., a bold and beautiful piece of 
eolouring; the deep blue sky, the stone walls, 
that solitary little star, the dark, deep-walled 
canal, all are solitary and sepulehral, and paint- 
ed with a true feeling for the scene itself, and 
its solemn associations. 234, ‘ Line fishing, off 
Hastings’ J. M.. W. Turner, R.A.;—a powerful 
painting, as to the foreground ; but flimsy and fan- 
tastic in the colouring of the farther parts of the 
-pieture. 241,‘ The Embarkation,’ by J. J. Chalon, 
is very sprightly and sine, but flimsy and over-dressed. 
242, ‘ Scene in the Sunderbunds, Bengal, W. Dan- 
iell, R. A.; a cool and silent water, overhung by 
‘trees heavy with excess of growth, a dragging robe 
of leaves ; the deep shade and motionless repose give 
one an idea of a corner, eool, and sequestered from a 
burning sun. 243, ‘The Circling Hours,’ 244, 
* Pandora,’ and 245, ‘ Night with the Pleiades, H. 
Howard.—“ The above three pictures are intended 
for compartments in a ceiling in Sir John Soane’s 


museum.”—The ‘ Pandora’ is not very original, but 
all are fanciful and pleasing, We prefer the ‘ Night 
and the Pleiades ;” it is not so grand as the subject 
might demand, nor indeed grand at all; but it is the 


- AND) THE PRINTING MACHINE.) 
_M‘Clise, isa magnificent assemblage ofeourtly shows; 


but we cannot admire it as painting ; the figures are 
stiff and flat, and hard in the outline; the chiaro os- 
curo is very defective, so that there'is no keeping in 
the distance ; the drawing is weak ; and finally, however 
distinguished the original of the principal figure may 
be, in modern fashionable society, and however hand- 
some, his appearance is by no means the beau-ideal 
of the chivalric; he might haye served for the Al- 
fonso of Fortiguerri ; but Alfonso, though a brave 
and loyal knight, is not the type of chivalrous po- 
tency and exaltedness. The present picture seems 
to us quite unworthy of the painter of * All Hallow- 
een.’ 277, ‘ Meditation,’ H. Wyatt ;—a very grace- 
ful portrait. 278, ‘Christ Walking on the Sea,’ 
R. Westall, R.A., possesses one characteristic of the 
grand, it is simple ; but meagre; itis broadly painted, 
but the figures look feeble; the effect is solemn, the 
expression weak and undecided. 283, ‘ Festa della 
Madonna dell’ Areo,’ ‘TI. Uwins, A., a glowing 
Neapolitan scene, very finely coloured. That head 
in the middle with the vine leaves, is glorious,—and 
so isthe yellow dress. Uwins makes us like colour 
simply for its own sake. 294, ‘The Burning of the 
Houses of Lords and Commons,’ J. M. W. Turner, 
R. A., is a splendid show of red"and yellow, and 
blue, in very fine contrast; a fine “ flare-up” as 
it isttermed by those connoisseurs in imaginative me- 
taphor, the slang-speakers; but there is no keeping 
in the picture, no plain truth; it does not come to 
the point. 299, * Portrait of the late Edward Irying, 
Esq.’ D. Wilkie, R.A. The Irving before us is a 


small-featured, acute, lively, lawyer-like sort of per- 


sonage ; but the Edward Irving whom we recollect, 
was large, serious, inward-thinking, wild-aspected, a 
man like the prophets of old. The picture is well 
painted, but does not represent its subject. 203, 
* Favourites, the property of his Royal Highness 
Prince George of Cambridge,’ E. Landseer, R.A. ; 
a white horse, and a couple of dogs, one of them 
holdiag a whip in his mouth, apparently waiting for 
their master. Not much of a subject; but out of 
these simple materials has Landseer constructed a 
fine painting. Look at the sensitive face of the 
smaller dog ; the ample coat, the powerful limbs, and 
mild countenance of the other; have you not, 
Reader, seen such faces before, and wondered what 
might be the. range of thought and sympathy in the 
living spirit within, beyond what we can know or 
guess at? How full is the firm and solid flesh of the 
well-conditioned horse, how living his eye, how soft 
and mobile his “innocent nosz." 304, ‘ The citadel 
of Agra, &c.’ W. Daniell, R.A. is a curious scene, 
and interesting, but heavily painted, and singularly 
low-toned. 310, ‘ Phwdria and Cymochles on the 
Idle Lake,’ W. Etty, RvA. A picture to ‘which 
we have before alluded, like all by that artist, 
contains much that is objectionable, but, this. one, 
much more that is very beautiful. Some 
strange muddy spots in the back ground, a pe- 
culiar blackness in some of the shadows, and a de- 
gree of license in the treatment of the subject, are the 
chief defects of the picture. The bright flesh of the 
woman, soft, terse, fair, and white, but warm, and 
transparent, is a triumph of colour. The sportiveness 
of Pheedria, her vivacity, has not been caught, 
perhaps not attempted, and the little Cupid is intro- 
duced in very questionable taste; part of Phedria’s 
charaeter, is her uniqueness and solitariness ; she sits, 
and glides, and laughs alone; surely Mr Etty does 
not consider thelittlegodasanobody. The flowers,and 
the boat, which the artist has made to be of mother- 
of-pearl, are most admirable; the boat is a perfect 
wonder of brilliant, varied, and true colour. 326, «A 
scene from the comedy of the Honey Moon,’G. Clint, A, 
is very well painted ; particularly the’girls head. 
There is not much in 342, « Shakspeare reading one 
of his plays to Queen Elizabeth,’ and the drawing is 
more defective than we should have expected from 
Mr Wood. 354, ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ H. Sass,— 
not a favorable specimen of what the artist.can do; 
but Mr Sass has rested his fame ‘rather upon his 
teaching, to which he has devoted all his life, and all 
his remark+le energy, and is now without a rival. 


and unfailing patience are the requisites for a teacher ; 
and in Mr Sass, they are joined to the most: en- 
thusiastic love of the art, and a universal kindness 
and intense interest in his pupils. 359, ‘The Ca- 
thedral of Burgos,’ D. Roberts, is a fine building, and 
very vigorously painted ; but it is scarcely so solid as 
Roberts generally paints. 863, «On the coast of 
Normandy,’ C. Stanfield, R. A. elect, not one of 
Stanfield’s best ; but in parts extremely beautiful-— 
as the water in the foreground, which is wonderfully 
fresh and salient. 387,‘ The Bride of Lammer- 
muir,’ H. Montague! ‘The unfortunate Victim of 
parental tyranny, has just murdered her ill-fated and 
ill-assorted Bridegroom, and is crouching, crazed and 
jibbering, in the chimney corner. ‘The subject isan 
awful one, and the design falls no way short of the 
subject ; the face of the girl is a fearful mixture of 
beauty, feminine gentleness, fierce madness, and hor- 
ror. 395, ‘King Richard the First of England, sur- 
named Coeur de Lion, and the Soldan Saladin,’ S$; A. 
Hart. A very showy picture, possessing a good deal 
of interest, but overcharged in the action, and\not 
quite true we think in the expression; the view taken 
of the subject is inartificial. Richard is vulgar, 
neither kingly, nor knightly in his bearing; Saladin 
is wanting in life and elevation of character. . 416, 
‘Tam O'Shanter,’ J. P. Knight,—the jolly party ca- 
rousing previous to Tam’s departure. ‘The characters 
are decidedly and spiritedly portrayed, and the effect 
of fire-light is excellent ;—the illusion is complete. 

Besides the pictures, there are in the rooms up 
stairs, many portraits, which our limits forbid our 
more than generally alluding to, but which will in- 
terest all who care to see the faces of those they 
hear talked of ;—portraits of public characters, male 
and female, literary, seientific, political, and so forth. 

To be concluded next week. 

(The current No. of the History of British Fishes, 
of the Arboretum Britannicum, and Vol. L of the 
new edition of Milton, with illustrations by Turner, 
we are obliged to postpone till next week, for want 
of space, } € 

— 
CHARACTERISTIC SPECIMENS OF 
THE ENGLISH POETS. 


NO. Il. —CHAUCER, (CONTINUED). 


Severat of Chaucer's best poems .are transiations 
from the Italian and French, but of so exquisite 
a kind, so improved in character, so enlivened 
with fresh natural touches and freed from com- 
parative superfluity (in some instances, freed from 
all superfluity) that they justly take the rank of ori- 
ginals. We are sorry that we have not the\poem of 
Boceaccio by us, from which he took the * Knight’s 
Tale,’ containing the passages that follow,—in order 
that we might prove this to the reader; but it is 
lucky perhaps in other respects, for it would have 
led us beyond our limits; and all that we profess in 
these extracts, is to give just so many passages of an 
author as shall suffice for evidence of his various cha- 
racteristics. We take, from his garden, specimens 
of the flowers for which he is eminent, and send 
them before the public as in a horticultural show. 
To see them in their due juxtaposition and. abuind- 
ance, we must refer to the gardens themselves ;' to 
which it is of course one of our objects to tempt the 
beholder ultimately. 
PHYSICAL LIFE AND MOVEMENT, 
A young Knight going a-Maying. 

Compare the saliency, and freshness, and natural 
language of the following description of Arcite going 
a-Maying, with the more artificial version of.the pas- 
sage in Dryden. Sir Walter Scott says of it, that 
the modern poet must yield to the ancient, inspite of 
“the beauty of his versification.” But with all due, 
respect to Sir Walter, here is the versification itself, 
as superior in its impulsive melody; evento Dryden's, 
as a thoroughly unaffected beauty ‘isto a’beauty talf 
The busy lark, the messenger of day, 

Salueth* in her song the morrow grey, 
* Saluteth. 


Os 
(1281) 
(18a) 


. And fiery Phoebus riseth up so bright, 
That all the orient laugheth of the sight, 
“ And with his streamés drieth, in the grevés (1) 
-»» The silver droppés hanging on the leavés : 
And Arcite, that is in the court reél (2) 
With Theseus, the squiér principal, 
“Ts risen, and on the merry day ; 
And for to do his é6bservance to May, 
» Remembring on the point of his desire, 
He on his courser, starting as the fire, 


{An admirable image! He means those sudden 
~eatches and impulses of a fiery horse, analogous to 
‘the shifting starts of a flame in action. } 


Is ridden to the fieldés, him to play, 
Out of the court, were it a mile or twey ; 


[These are the mixtures of the particular with the 
general, by which natural poets come home to us.] 


And to the grove, of which that I you told, 

‘By adventure (3) his way he gan to hold, 
To maken him a garland of the grevés, 
Were it of woodbind, or of hawsborn leavés, 

And loud he sang against the sunny sheen ; (4) 
'~ May,—with all thy flowrés and thy green, 

Right welcome be thou, fairé freshé May : 

J hope that I some green here getten may. 


[I hope that I may get some green here ; "—an ex- 
pression a little more off-hand and trusting, and fit 
for the season, than the conventional common-places 
of the passage in Dryden— 


“ For thee, sweet month, the groves green liveries 
wear /!” &c.] 
PORTRAITS OF TWO WARRIOR KINGS. 
~ ‘There mayst thou see, coming with Palamon, 


Licurge himself, the great¢é King of Thrace, 
Black was his beard, and manly was his face ; 


[Here is Dryden’s and Pope’s turn of line antici- 
pated under its noblest form. ] 


w The cireles of his eyen in his head 

i ey gloweden betwixen yellow and red, 
™ And like a griffon looked he about, 

& With combéd hairés on his browés stout ; 


[That is to say, a forehead of the simplest, potent 
appearance, with no pains taken to set it out.] 


His limbés great his brawnés hard and strong,; 
His shoulders broad, his armés round and long ; 
And as the guisé was in his countrée, 
Full high upon a car of gold stood he, 
With fouré whité bullés in the trace 
Instead of coat armotir on his harnace, (5 
With nailés yellow, and bright as any gol 
He had a bearé's skin, cole-black for old. | 
* His longé hair was comb'd behind his back‘ 
. As any raven’s feather it shone for black, 
A wreath of gold arm-great, of hugé weight, 
Upon his head sate full of stonés bright, 
Of fine rubies and of didmonds. 
About his car there wenten white alauns (6) 
-) Twenty and more, as great as any steer, 
»., To hunten at the lion or the deer, 
And followed him, with muzzle fast ybound, 
Collar’d with gold, and tourettes (7) filéd round. 
A hundred lordés had he in his rout 
«| Armed full well with heartés stern and stout. 
. With Arcita, in stories as men find, 
The great Emetrius, the King of Ind, 
Upon a steedé bay, trappéd in steel, 
** ‘over'd with cloth of gold didpred wele, ¥} 
-» fame riding like the god of armés, Mars ; 


[There's a noble line, with the monosyllable for a 
climax !] 


4 His coat-armoir was of a cloth of Tars; ° 
., Couchéd (8) with pearlés white and round and great; 
ae . . * * * 


~ His crispé hair like ringés was y-run, 
* And that was yellow, and glittéred as the sun; 
} (dis nose was high, his eyen bright citrine, (9) 
| His lippés round, his colour was sanguine, 
A few frackness (10) in his face ysprent, (11) 
‘+ Betwixen yellow and black yment (12) 
~ And as a lion he is looking cast. 


[He does not omit the general impression, notwith- 


(1) Groves. (2) Royal. 
n> Per aventura (Italian)—by chance. (4) The sun- 
8 . 


(5) Harness. 
(6) Alano, (Spanish), a species of hound. 
» (7) Rings on the collars, to leash by. 
(8) Imbedded. 
(9) Citron-colour. Itseemst> imply what has been some 
called a green-eye—a hazel dashed with a sort of 


yellow. 
(10) Frecklee, (11) Sprinkled. 


(12) Mingled. 


“onl? 


standing all those particulars. You may see his 
portrait close or at a distance, as you please. ] 


. Of five-and-twenty years his age I cast * ; 

‘ His beard was well beginning for to spring ; 
His voice was as a trumpé, th ing. 

* * * * * 

A hundred lordés had he with him there, 
All arméd, save their heads, in all their gear ; 
Full richély in allé manner thingés ; 
For trusteth well, + that earlés, dukés, kingés, 
Were gather'd in this noble company, 
For love, and for increase of chivalry. 
About this king there ran in every part, 
Full many a tame lién and leépart. 


* 


* Reckon,—Chaucer, like the Italians and French, used 
1 omar word for a rhyme, provided the meaning was 
it. 


* + Believe me. The third person singular, had the force, 
in those days, of the imperative. 


: —_—_ 
HAPPY MARRIAGES. 
To the Editor of the London Journal. 


My pear Srr,—One of your delightful Journal's 
greatest charms, is, that it teaches us to look on the 
bright, the poetic side of life ; and to be grateful that 
it offers us so many sun-shiny prospects. “ There 
is a story {n one of Zitter’s Letters to Youth,” says the 
writer of the eloquent defence of Coleridge, against 
the accusations of ‘ The Opium Eater,'* “of two of 
Frederick's guards, one of whom said to the other, as 
the king went by—‘ Look what a bad hat the king has 
* Stupid dog!’ eried the other, ‘look what a 
head he has!’ These speeches,” the writer con- 
tinues, “are typical of the two classes of mankind.” 
Your Correspondent in his letter, in No. 53—not 
only considers happy marriages as events of rarest 
occurrence, but also that unhappy ones are the uni- 
versal misery. I am not one who can see a married 
pair “ get on pretty well together,” as the phrase 
runs, (which means, with extremely well-bred indif- 
ference) and call them happy ; and yet I venture to 
hope that you will agree with me, when I say, that 
earth would be “a vale of tears” indeed, despite all 
its gorgeous colouring, if there were not very many 
blessedly happy marriages in it—though, your Cor- 
respondent will pardon my saying, it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine their happiness founded on his philo- 
sophy of opposite qualities. | Nature has formed man 
and woman essentially different characters, and though 


ours 
“ was the nobler birth, 


For we from man were made—-man but of earth, 
The son of dust ! ”— 


I cannot admit either of inferiority or superiority 
but if less of 


‘ The original clay of coarse mortality 
Hardens and flaws around” | 


us, than man,—if woman is the more refined creature, 
it may be owing to her “ nobler birth.” But it is in 
man that genius loves to immortalise her ineompre- 
hensible powers, and all her wonderful gifts are 
lavished on him. Woman hovers very sweetly over 
the “shine and shade” of our beautiful world, but 
man only ean soar to heaven and fetch from thence 
the heavenly fire that woman worships. Philoso- 
phers have censured our indiscriminate admiration of 
the bravery of “ Captain Sword ;” and we grant that 
the mere soldier's bravery, if it include no better 
species of valour—no loftier moral courage—ought not 
to be ranked much above a fine animal instinet. We 
do indeed give it all the admiration it deserves, and, 
perhaps, a little more; first, because it is our na- 
ture’s opposite; and secondly, because we are gene- 
rous: (I know you love a little frankness), but no 
woman, who has two ideas in her head, is content 
even with a lion’s valour, unless there be joined to it 
the man’s heart. And moral courage is part of the 
wisdom of the heart. I will make no remark on 
that different, and peculiarly feminine mental cou- 
tage, which is woman’s fairest attribute; for, me- 
thinks, you already smile at my eagerness to prove 
what few would disallow, that nature has kindly 
bestowed on man and his help-meet so [ample. a 


* See the “inislsneitagazine for January 1835, 
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dower of opposites, that they are in no danger of 


falling victims to the dulness of monotony : but 
Nature's opposites, when conducted wisely, all blend 


together into harmony; while the artificial unlike- 
nesses of hiabits, pursuits, &c., would, almost unavoid- 
ably produce discord, even if they could exist with 
true love. f ; 
When I have next the pleasure of being in com- 
pany with a phrenologist, I will beg the favour to be 
informed whether the organ of devotion (of venera- 
tion,‘I believe I should say) is not strikingly deve- 
loped in woman; for she can love her God with all 
her heart, yet prays A een 
é‘ ——“ to be forgiven for the sin 
’ Of loving aught on earth with such a love,” 


as overflows the same heart for that being, whom, 
next to her God, she “looks up to; "—for this is the 
very essence of woman’s love. Surely then, with 
such feelings, she would unconsciously abandon her 
former pursuits, tastes, and habits, for his—nay, 
her very thoughts and opinions would be apt to re— 
ceive from his, new impressions, 


You have given us a very beautiful story, in No. 
56, of “true love.” Will you accept a pendant td- 
it, that will defend me from the charge of being 
a theorist:—But your story is of true love before: 
marriage—mine is, of true, and,. thank God, living 
wedded love. 

While I was staying with my sister and her hus- 
band, some few years ago, I spent the greatest part 
of a day from their happy home. On my return,. 
when all the children were put to bed, my sister and 
I sat ourselves to talk over, as sisters are wont, the 
hours of absence—and I had an incident to relate, 
which we examined minutely ; trying it by all the 
Severe tests of ifs and buts—and we ended by assur- 
ing each other, that our opinions entirely coincided. 
My brother-in-law had been dining out, and, though 
he returned late, my little story was told and dis- 
cussed anew, and his opinion was directly opposite to- 
my sister’s and mine. To this moment J think he- 
was mistaken—but my sweet sister turned her bright 
and loving smile from her husband’s face to me, say- 
ing, in the softest tone of gentle decision, “ Well, a— 
after all, I'm sure P. must be right.” I threw 
my arms round her neck, exclaiming—“Delightful !””” 
and ran off to bed. 


# We hear of the unhappy marriages; but the sound: 
of the multitude of happy ones seldom passes beyond 
their own atmosphere of bliss. 


Femina. 
© *.* This letter (of which, with a horrible self- 


‘denial, we have been obliged to leave out a passage,. 


engraved in our heart) is worth a hundred ordinary 
disquisitions on some of the questions agitated re- 
specting marriage, and the relative claims of the 
sexes. That there will be great improvements in all 
the conditions of society, as knowledge’and justice - 
advance together, we doubt not; and that in the- J 
mean time, marriages are too often unhappy, will be- 
denied by no one. But as our fair Correspondent 
says, it is in the nature of unhappy marriages to 
make a noise and be heard of, while the happy ones 
are less known, by reason of their very quiet.’ The 
charming sisterly aneedote, so honourable to all par- 
ties,—with the running off to bed, and the father of 
several children still so implicitly beloved—is like a 
scene in Wycherly or’ Congreve, with innocence 
added to the gaiety.—Ep. 
<a 
TABLE TALE. 


SPECIMEN OF THE FAMOUS SOCRATIC MODE. or 
PUZZLING A DISPUTANT. 


» from whence they 
* is synonymous to what is pleasing: and, feigning 
. an awkward excuse, abruptly breaks up the confer- 


" @ great actor! 
" while alive a large space in the public eye. 
whatever may be an author's popularity in his life- - 


AND THE ‘PRINTIN 


fane, and the not indifferent. On which, Socrates, 


_ who has apparently gained little advantage. in this 
_ first round, but = credit of giving his antagonist 


a fall and setting him on his legs again, proceeds to 
involve him in perplexity in this way. 


because it acts and suffers, and does not act and 
suffer because it is active and passive; so when 
anything pleases, it is pleasing because it pleases, 
and does not please because it is pleasing ; but.that 
which is sacred confessedly pleases the gods, because 
it is sacred, and is not sacred because it pleases the 
gods; therefore, that which pleases the gods can- 


_ Bot be sacred, nor that which is sacred pleasing to 


the gods, the one being pleasing because it pleases, 
while the other pleases because it is pleasing :—an, 
entangling subtlety, which can hardly be exhibited 
but in Greek; and which we might wish, perhaps, 
with Johnson, not difficult merely, but impossible: 
of exhibition in any Janguage. Socrates then leads 
Euphyphron to assert or to allow, that sanctity is 


"a part of duty; that it is that part which relates to 
the service of the gods; that it consists in rightly - 


giving and rightly taking: and that it may be re- 
garded consequently as a sort of commerce between 
heaven and earth. But in commerce, what is use- 
ful is given for what is useful. Do we give for their 
favours what ‘is useful to the gods? Euthyphron,~ 


with a sort of pious horror, instantly rejects this - 


idea, and says,—not what is useful, but what is 
ble. He is then brought round to the point 
started, since what is agreeable 


ence. There is in all this, surely, much solemn 


' trifling—a childish attempt to puzzle and confound, 


by considerations entirely foreign from the merits} of 
the question ; and'the best apology for Socrates, if 


~ justly reported on this eccasion by Plato, is, that he 


fought the sophists with their own weapons, and 
endeavoured, in a good cause, to—“win his way 


» by yielding to the tide.” — Diary of a Lover of Litera- 
ture. 


FOOD FOR REFLECTION. 


* All individuals have but a certain portion of love - 


in their composition, and it is a pity to exhaust it at 


* once. Who are the persons with whom we remain on 
» good terms to our old age?—why those whom we 
~ never cared about.”—“ What a selfish idea !” exclaimed 


Madame de ‘Mercceur.—“‘ I am only speaking the 


As when. 
‘any thing acts or suffers, it is active and. passive 


wer 


truth, which, to be sure, I might have put into finer 
words. Had I talked of inco , the misery of 
sock ee feelings, of love enduring as love never 
yet endured, both yourself and Signora Carrara would 
have been equally charmed and touched. Ay, ay, 
merge the selfishness in the sentiment, and it will be 
sure to take ; people will be so thankful to you for a 
decent excuse.” —“ Have you, then, no belief,” asked 
Madame de Mercceur, “in disinterested and lasting 
attachment ?"——“ Passe pour cela,” exclaimed the che- 
valier, “ I will not answer for all the vain beliefs that 
may Have passed through that receptacle of confusion 
the human mind ; but this I will say, that the causes 
of inconstancy are much misunderstood. It is com- 
monly said, that love never lasts. Now, that is not 
so much from change or that it exhausts itself, as that 
it is mixed up with the paltry cares and daily inte- 
rests of life ; thus losing its idealty, which constitutes 
its great charm. . Two lovers begin by reading poetry, 
and end by casting up bills together. The reason 
why an unfortunate attachment outlasts the one more 
happy, is that it is less confounded with the common- 
place of existence.” —“ I must say,” cried the Duc de 
Merceeur, “you are the very last person I should 
have of subtilising on sentiment.”——* Ah!” 
replied De Joinville, “ the truth is, that nobody knows 
anything about anybody. Our nearest and dearest 
friends have a thousand thoughts and feelings which 
we have never even suspected. We look in them 
only for what reflects our own. Our very sympathy 
is egotism."—* Nay,” said Francesea, “there is no- 
thing which appears to me so exaggerated as the com- 
mon exclamations about the selfishness of human 
nature. We are a great deal better than we make 
ourselves out to be.”"—‘“ If Mademoiselle Carrara 
speaks from her own personal experience, I, for one, 
will not contradict her.”—‘ Nay,” answered. she, “ I 
will not be complimented out of my position;§ mine 


was a pron position. Kind and generous impulses - 
e 


are rife in our nature. Look at the pity which 
springs, spontaneously; at the sight of affliction—wit- 
ness the admiration, so ready, to welcome any great 
action ; and call to mind the thousand slight acts of 
kindness almost unmarked, because of such daily 
occurrence.” —* I felicitate you, on your experience,” _ 
said the Chevalier, rising, ‘and will now depart, and, 
at least, try to preserve so grateful.an impression.” — 
‘True e was] the Chevalier’s assertion, that we 
know but little of even our most intimate friends— 
and yet this does not originate from want of sympathy ; 
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it is rather owing to the extreme sensitiveness of all 
our more imaginative feelings. How many emotions 
are in every heart, which we never dream of commu- 
nieating! ‘They are too fine, too fragile, for expres- 
sion, like those delicate hues on the atmosphere, 
which never yet could painter embody. Moreover, 
there is an sort of satisfaction which we take in 
making ourselves other than we are. This is a spe~ 
cies of deception which defies analysis and is yet uni- 
versally practised. Some make themselves out bet- 
ter, some worse, than t! really are, but none give 
themselves their exact ess. Perhaps it is, that 
the ideal faculty is so strongly developed in us, that 
we cannot help exercising it, even upon the reality of 
ourselves. —Francesca Carrara. 


MILTON’S EGOTISM. ‘ 

In the ‘ Paradise Lost '—indeed in every one of his 
poems—it is Milton himself whom you see; his 
Satan, his Adam, his Raphael, almost his Eve—are 
all John Milton; and it is a ome ey 
egotism that gives me the test pleasure in rd 
Milton's wor The pegs Ke such a man isa 
revelation of spirit.— Coleridge's Table Talk. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We do not know whether to be most delighted 
with the letter of our warm-hearted Correspondent 
of Croydon, or most to regret that she should take 
a different view from our own, of any matter. But 
we fear the selfish part of the dilemma predomi- 
nates; and that we are so pleased, we cannot be 
generous enough to feel the becoming amount of 
sorrow. 

The American vessel, so obligingly alluded to 
by our fair friend of “ Auld Lang Syne,” conveyed 
himself. 2 

Various Correspondents will oblige us by looking 
at the last number of our Journal but one.) 


THE PRINTING MACHINE. 


LIFE OF KBAN, 
The Life of Edmund Kean. 2 vols. post 8vo. pp. 260 
and 280. London. Moxon. 1835. 


‘’ Naruratty connected, and jn some sort dependent 


upon each other as the two often are, how different 
in all things are the positions of a’ great author and 
Take the case in which each fills 
Yet, 


time, and even the influence which he exercises over 
his fellow-men, his true fame and dominion begin 
only after his death, and lie in that boundless future 


which he may not behold, save with the eye of hope - 


or prophetic anticipation. . Being dead, he yet liveth 
in his immortal books; and no comparison can be 


* drawn between that unripe and every way limited - 


power which he wields, even in the most favourable 
cases, for some dozen or score of years over a portion 
of his contemporaries, and the universal empire which 


* becomes his inheritance after the consenting voices of 


successive generations have ratified his claims, and 
‘the world looks up to him as one of its fixed and 


' permanent lights as naturally and believingly as it 


does to the stars in the firmament of heaven. To 


' the actor there is no future. Remembered he may ~ 


be, and, if great enough, will be, long after his death ; 
but of his power over the minds and hearts of men 
he will not, and cannot, retain one particle, let him 
_ have been as great as youchoose. His life is merely 
in the breath of his nosteils;—he is the man of his 
own times, and no more. é ; 

_ There is one way, however, in which persons emi- 
nent only during their lives may.bequeath something of 
themselves to posterity; and in that they have often 


after death. 
will generally happen that they have played a more 
bustling and conspicuous part within that narrow 
circle, than the others, whose more real existence is 
in the time to come., Their personal history, there- 
fore, will often be more varied and striking,—more in- 
teresting, and even more instructive ;—und that they 
may leave behind them. It may be written and 
given to the world, we mean, either by themselves or 
others, In this way the name which is now nothing 
but a name, may be made at least “to point a moral 
or adorn a tale”—the proper duty in such cases made 
and provided. 

Among lives of this sort, the lives of actors are 
apt to be not the least curious.. The world in which 
they professionally move is, to be sure, a suffici- 
ently circumscribed one, and so peculiar withal, 
that it has scarcely any attraction at all for the more 
catholic, which are also the deepest and most intense, of 
our human} sympathies; but this is of little conse- 
quence. Biography is interesting not for the events 
of extensive importance with which the career of the 
hero may be connected—such things, extinguishing 
the individual in the act and its consequences, make 
rather the interest of history—but for what he is in 
himself, and for what he does and suffers that affects 
only his own fortunes or displays his own character. 
Let the narrative be only rich in incidents and mani- 
festations of the latter kind, and we are satisfied. 
Give us strength of mind, or of passion, earnestness 
in the pursuit of any object, and something in adven- 
ture out of the common straight and level rail-road 
of existence, and we are sure to be carried along, up 
hill and down dale, with the subject of the s*>ry, be 
he who or what he may. Now wii¥erxandibovte 


As men exclusively of the present, it, 


may be either not in players which we like, or in 
them which we do not like, they usually have at least 
enthusiasm in abundance, and their dance through 
life is often fantastic to the wildest degree. Accus- 
tomed as they are to represent or mimic all sorts of 
fictitious wonders, they would seem to have a right to 
live more poetically or dramatically than other peo- 
ple, and to encounter more plentifully in their eceen- 
tric course those realities which are even stranger 
than fiction,. 

We have not for a long time met with a book that 
has absorbed us more completely than this ‘ Life of 
Kean.’ It is the production of Mr Procter (better 
known by his poetical name of Barry Cornwall) and 
its liteoary merits, of course, are in many respects of a 
very superior order. ‘The narrative, for the most 
part, is admirably well given, in a style equally 
forcible and easy; and the criticism is just and elo- 
quent; though we think the author might have 
omitted the dissertations on the Shakspearian cha- 
racters in the second volume, which will be the less 
desired in proportion to the interest Mr Procter has 
excited in his story. What we regret more how- 
ever is, that our author should have thought it neces- 
sary to elevate himself so much above his subject. 
The tone which prevails throughout the work of 
something not certainly amounting to contempt on 
the part of the author for his subject, but yet 
of indifference towards it, or, as we have already 
said, of superiority to it, is not agreeable, |We 


_ suppose, for one thing, it offends our self-love that 


a writer should affect himself to despise, or at 
least not to care for, what he nevertheless evidently 
expects that we, his readers, shall take an interest in, 
and what in fact we feel does interest us a great deal. 


kindred of the person in question, but not the person 


a 
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‘The first volume is by far the most interesting of 
the two. It details the history of Kean’s ‘youth 
and early professional life, while he was a strolling 
proyincial player, and subject to all the chances and 
miseries of that precarious life. This portion of the 

‘narrative vies in interest with Hazlitt’s ‘Memoirs of 
Holcroft,” and has been rarely out done by the hap- 
piest creations of fiction. 

We nowhere receive any distinct information as 
to the sources or authorities from which the auther 
thas taken his facts. He talks sometimes of mate- 
rials with which he has been supplied, and also quotes 
occasionally from statements written or printed ; but 
even in regard to these last he does not always state 
enough to enable us to judge of their value or au- 
thenticity. At times he leaves us in doubt whether 
what he quotes has been before published or is taken 
from an original communication. This mode of 
writing, which appears to be one of the results of the 
author’s strong sense of his superiority to the subject, 
is somewhat unsatisfactory to readers with anything of 
a critical temper. We take it for granted, however, 
that the materials of the book ‘have been principally 
obtained from the surviving members of Kean’s 
family. : 

{Although the matter is somewhat doubtful, the 
author considers it most probable that Kean was 
really the son of the person who-always called ‘her- 
self his mother, the late Miss Ann Carey. His 
father ‘is supposed to have been Edmund Kean, who, 
“we are told, “was in the employ of a Mr Wilmot, 
the builder of the Royalty ‘Theatre, and whilst occu- 
pied there, became intimate with Miss Carey, at that 
time an actress.” The author considers Kean to have 
been most probably born in the year 1787, although 
Miss Tidswell (a lady who has been supposed by 
many to haye been really his mother) expressly states 
that he came into the world on the 17th of March, 
1789. Miss Tidswell, from her own account, appears 
to have been present at. his birth, in the chambers in 
Gray’s Inn, occupied by Miss Carey’s father, George 
Saville Carey, “a person,” says the author, “ who, 
(after: acting “without much effect, at Covent garden 
for-a single season) lectured on heads, mimicry, &c., 
and drew upon that indefinite patrimony, his wits, 
for both reputation and support. He died in 1807. 
Her grandfather, Henry Carey, was author of 
¢ Chrononhotonthologos,’ ‘The Dragon of Want- 
ley,’ and various operas and interludes now with the 
moths. He is also answerable for a quantity of in- 


-jdifferent! ballads, (published under the title of «The 
» Musical: Century)’ in which ‘he was both writer and 


composer. This last named gentleman terminated 
He perished in his house in 
»Gold Bath -Fields, in the year 1743, having strangled 


ujhimself with a cord, whilst ina state of despondency.” 


The author omits to mention ‘that Henry Carey was 
nthe author of the beautiful ballad of * Sally in our 
Alley,’ «which, as it has been remarked, * Addison 
praised for the words, and Geminiani for the music.” 
Healso omits:to state that Carey was the illegitimate 
son of George Savile, Marquis of Halifax, a distin- 
‘guished patron. of literary men, and a not undistin- 
‘guished cultivator of literature himself—so that 
‘(Kean (if Miss Carey's son) makes out a pedigree at 
last, both aristocratical and intellectual. 
Wemust pass over altogether the future great 
actor's negleeted boyhood—during which he passed 
from hand to:hand among various ‘persons who took 
ea faney for the beautiful child, and then after a little 


_ while beeame tired ef him—and‘at other times strolled 
_ sabout the country with his reputed mother, who had 
-ynow become an itinerant seller of flowers and per- 
.fomery: The only schooling he ever seems to have 
_sreceived was at a little day s¢bool in London, which 


she attended Tor a short time, but at which he learned 
Jittle or nothing. “He early shewed a talent for re- 
citation, and ‘about 1794 or 1795, he is: récorded ‘to 


have appeared, as Master Carey, ‘in various child's - 


o parts.at Drury Lane. A few years after this he en- 
‘fisted in Richardson’s company of ‘strollers.at Wind- 
ssore His praetice here, and some tuition in the 
vy Same’ dineshe ‘had received before, made him the ac- 
Y a s dancer, horseman, and \per- 


former je. yw .omaime, which he-continued to beso * 


long as his bodily powers retained their vigour. In 
1804'he joined the Sheerness company, as a member 
of which, he had the honour of acting at Belfast with 
Mrs Siddons, Othersimilar engagements followed ; 
and in"July 1808, he married, at Cheltenham, Miss 
Chambers, who then, like himself, belonged to Bever- 
ley’s company, which he had shortly before joined at 
Gloucester. At this time his salary was a guinea a 
week, when he got anything at all; but the 
theatrical treasury was often empty—or circum- 
stances would sometimes throw him out of an en- 
gagement altogether. The husband and wife had 
been for some time at Birmingham, when they re- 
ceived an invitation from Cherry, the manager of the 
Swansea theatre, to lead the business at the latter 


‘place at five-and-twenty shillings a week. Anxious 


to better his fortunes, Kean accepted this engage- 
ment. The difficulty, however, was how to get to 
Swansea, which was a hundred-and-fifty miles distant. 
Mrs Kean was then near her confinement, and in- 
stead of having any money to defray the expenses of 
the journey, they were, without a sixpence in their 
pockets, about fifteen pounds in debt. In this ex- 
tremity, Kean wrote to Cherry, and obtained an ad- 
vanee from him of two pounds. The narrative then 
proceeds as follows :— 


“ With this sum he could not of course pay all his 
debts; but a week's lodging then due, amounting to 
ten shillings, and some other trifling debts, were 
necessarily to be discharged; these paid, the trage- 
dian and his wife found that they had not quite. 
twenty shillings in their purse, and the whole long 
and unknown road to Swansea before them. 


“ They set out. It was four o'clock on a fine July 
morning, when they shook the dust of Birmingham 
from their feet, and commenced their journey on 
foot towards Bristol. Their: poverty compelled 
them to be thus early risers ; for creditors at Birm- 
ingham, like those in other ‘places, have quick eyes 
and “ flinty hearts.” . They walked slowly (for Mrs 
Kean was now very infirm), and arranged that they 
should travel about ten or twelve miles a-day, if 
possible. Kean, dressed in blue from head to foot, 
with his dark sharp resolute face, a black stock, and 
four swords over his shoulder (suspending the family 
bundle of clothes,) looked like a poor little navy 
lieutenant, whom the wars had left on half-pay and 
penniless, trudging on, with his wife, to his native 
village. This resemblance (for it is not an imagina- 
tion of ours) procured them from time to time some 
little attentions, and always commanded respect. 
After walking a few miles, they sat down by the way- 
side to rest. Kean, perceiving a small river near 
the spot, delivered up the swords and bundle to his 
wife, and, after finding a convenient place, plunged 
in the water, and swam about for a few minutes. 
This, with the exception of a single meal, was all 
the refreshment they had till the evening, when they 
found themselves at a village about twelve miles 
from Birmingham. A very humble supper and a 
cheap bed concluded the day. The following 
days, the 


« To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow.’ 


passed in the same’ fatiguing and cheerless manner. 
They did not meet with an adventure. All that 
they particularly noted was, that the space between 
themselves and Bristol narrowed very slowly, and 
that their money was rapidly diminishing. : 

« At last they arrived at Bristol, without a penny. 
They chose asmall public house to put up at, ‘The 
Mulberry-tree,’ and entered into an anxious consul- 
tation.as to their. ‘ways and means;’ the result of 
which was that Kean determined to write to Cherry 
for a second advance. It may easily be imagined 
that the interval between their letter and Cherry's 
reply was passed uncomfortably enough ; but there 
was no help for it. They had walked a hundred 
miles, and they had still eighty more to travel, before 
they could reach Swansea. It was impossible to 
accomplish this without money, and to raise money 
upon the little articles of dress which they had with 
them was equally past hope; for they had none to 
spare. Even the swords (and they were not of 
Damascus) would be required when they arrived at 
Swansea, for the immediate business of the theatre ; 
and there was nothing else which the harshest scru- 
tiny could have pronounced superfluous. | After four 
or five days’ expectation, however, Cherry's letter 
arrived. It enclosed two pounds more. Out of 
this sum they paid their tive days’ bill at “ The 
Mulberry-tree,” amounting to twenty-five ‘shillings, 
and with the remaining fifteen, started on the same 
evening for Swansea. : ; 


; 


‘at a> small 


At -was not, Jong 

not of houses. by the river Avon, (could this have 
been Clifton Ho ls?) when going into a. public 
house for the 


that a boat, bound to Newport, was likely to pass in 
the course of the evening. They comforted’ them- 
selves with the tea, and afterwards wore away the 
time by walking to and fro ‘by the side of the river, 
watehing for the Newport boat. This occupied 
them till ten o'clock. At that hour, a little vessel, 
Jaden with hemp and tar, and other things infinitel, 
more useful than fragrant, arrived. It was dark, an 
the master (or captain) of the vessel was not inclined 
to stop for the sake of two poor players. However, 
Kean’s rhetoric prevailed in the end, and the man 
to take them, for five shillings, to Newport. 
embarked. The boat was very small, as we 
have said; it was, moreover, completely occupied by 
its load, and gave out from every part a detestable 
odour. There was no bed in it, nor refreshment 
rab kind. Mrs Kean, who was in great and in- 
ng pain, and ‘apprehensive, in fact, of a sudden 
confinement, lay down upon a coil of ropes, but was 
unable to sleep. Kean himself walked the deck all 
night with the master of the boat, mistaken no 
longer, we apprehend, for a naval officer; for the 
salt-water wits very speedily make out to which ele- 
ment a ‘passenger belongs. ‘Thus they sailed on 
steadily, but slowly ; and at nine in the morning the 
vessel swung into Newport, and discharged its thea- 
trieal cargo. , ; 


“ After breakfasting at Newport, where they found 
a ‘kind landlady’ and clean quarters, they pro- 
ceeded on foot to Cardiff. Here Mrs Kean appeared 
so overcome by pain that her husband wished her to 
remain, * She refused, however, with the pertinacity 
common, we are sorry to say,'to the sex, and after 
dinner (which consisted—the reader may be curious? 
—of cold salt beef), the travellers set forward . 
They walked from six o'clock in the evening»till one 
in the morning, when they arrived, half dead with 
fatigue, at Cowbridge. To add to their: distress, 
the public house at this place was shut up, and all sober 
people were in bed, Kean announced his arrival by 
stri ing, with his four swords, atthe inn-door. Whe- 
ther this had too military an effect, and sounded like 
a summons to surrender, we do not know; butethe 
landlady seemed reluctant to give an answer. At last, 
after repeated pyeriensiene to the door, she came down 
and inquired. in Welsh, who were there. Kean, ‘in 
authoritative English, cried—* Open the door!’ ‘Bhe 
woman retorted in Welsh, and appearances altogether 
seemed to favour the idea that the travellers would:for 
that night sleep under no canopy save that of Ca 
Better things turned ont, however. The — 
relented into English, and eventually showed f 
worthy of belonging to that respectable country, whose 
antiquity is so strongly insisted on ; and whose origin, 
in fact, appears to have been forgotten, evenin the times, 
when, according to the histories of the Chinese and the 
Jews, the foundations of the earth were laid. Nothing, 
in short, could be more kind than she was. She assent 
herself in all ways ; helping the lady into a comfortable 
bed, and placing a large piece of cold meat and an 
ample jug of cider before our hero, who, it is but justice 
to say, did superlative honour to his Welsh entertain- 
ment, 


** Another morning rose upon our travellers. The 
rose, too, with the morning, and once more set forwa 
towards the odious Swansea, whose distance seemed to 
remain still perversely the same, like that of the never- 
ending horizon. Without breakfast, which ‘their te- 
duced finances would not allow them to take, it may be 
supposed that ae did not proceed very merily. Tene 
and the hour,’ however, brought them, a little before 
mid-day, toa village school-house, where the mistress 
(bappy in the absence of her sehiolars) supplied them 
with breakfast,and refused to take any mopey in return. 

* . KP * 

“Kean, revived by the school-mistress’s fare, teud 
on with renewed spirits. We know not what 
or combat (in Tekeli or Richard) he might have 
been meditating, when suddenly a man jumped out 
of the hedge, and asked peremptorily—‘* Is that 
your wife?” This is sometimes a very awkward 
tion. It was not so in the present instance, i ; 
notwithstanding which, our hero declined a reply. His 
silence nourished the rogue’s courage, who went on 
another length—*¢ If she’s not,” said he roughly, *she 
must come with me.” The blood of Mrs Kean, at this 
intimation, fell down to zero; but the blood of the tra- 
gedian mounted, He unslung his bundle of swords, 
and taking ove (it was his ‘Richard sword,") ‘he un- 
sheathed it in an instant, and was about —— ‘its metal 
upon his new acquaintance, when t rsonage 
oinetil off, and cate his way over hedge pe diteh, 


with an expedition that we as pe to be } 
cs senidaee London detnors living on tr 
when they know that a tipstaff with a fatal c 
coming swiftly in their wake, ‘The man ese L 
Mrs Kean and her champion walked weari 
they reached the sands, which are about five mil 
tant from Swansea. Atthis place, Kean ent 
to obtain from the occupier of a cottage, a 
for his wife, who was sinking with fatigue. 
tefused. Kean tendered the few halfpence 
possessed, but these were rejected. He 
leet water for herin his hat, and’ 
" ir continued 
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attainable Swansea! The cold ‘boiled leg of mutton 
and cider which they that evening sate down before, in © 


the boat-house, and ate with an appetite surpassed. 
only by. those who were shut up in the Tower of Famine, 
existed like a splendid and happy vision in their memo~ 
ries for more than twenty years. 

_ We have extended the account of this journey some- 
what beyond what we originally intended, ia order that 
* all young readers’ (as good Mr Newherry’s books 
say—or used to say) may see how one of the high and 
crowned kings of tragedy was accustomed to travel: 
before they resolve irrevocably to enrol themselves 
under those ragged and tawdry colours which float 
above the English Drama—a sign and prophecy of the 
player’s fortunes!” 


Kean’s first child, a boy, to whom he gave the 
name of Howard, was born at Swansea, on the 13th 
of September 1809. About two years after, his 
second son, the present Mr Charles Kean, was born 
at Waterford. By this time the habits of the 
husband and father seem to have become those of a 
confirmed drunkard ; the friends which he made by 
his talents he, constantly lost by his misconduct ; 
and the misery of the wretched family was now 
greater than_ever. * 


* It is needless (proceeds our*author) to repeat 
the every-day wants and troubles which the poor 
actor and his family, day after day, encountered. in 
this and other peregrinations. Their long journeys, 
in all weathers,—their arrivals, weary and foot-sore, 
at the squalid public-houses where they put up,— 
their scanty meals,—their visits to the pawnbroker 
and the Jew,—their hopeless appeals to the public 
taste,—the cries of the children (from fatigue or 
want of food),—the tears of the woman, and the 
curses of the man,—all these, fifty times repeated, 
would make but an unprofitable and tedious history, 
We content ourselves with giving a few facts, illus- 
trative of our hero's forlorn condition ; without ex- 
hibiting, at every turn, the and wretchedness 
of-his course.. At York, as we have said, he arrived, 
utterly destitute. So extreme was his need, that he 
wished to enlist as a common soldier, and actually 
presented himself, for that purpose, to an officer 
attached to a regiment at York, who very good- 
naturedly dissuaded him from his design. He was, 
perhaps, as desperate of attaining the objects of his 
ambition, at this particular time, as at i 
of his chequered life. And with his d r, his 
wife’s despondency naturally kept pace. She saw no 
hope of extricating her infants from the load of 
misery and want which oppressed them. More than 
once, she has knelt down by the side of her bed, in 
which the two half-famished children lay, and prayed 
that they and herself might at once be released from 
their ‘sufferings. Happily, they were relieved by 
the intervention of a friend. The wife of a Mr 
Nokes (then a dancing-master at York), heard of 
their extreme distress, and went with a heart brim- 
ful of benevolence to their aid. She was shown up 
to the room where Mrs Kean and the children were, 
and after having ascertained the truth of the report 
concerning their condition, she spoke kindly. to them 
all, put something in Mrs Kean’s hand, wished her 
good morning, and left the house. On her depar- 
ture, Mrs Kean opened the paper which this excel- 
lent woman had left, and discovered that she had 
given her a five pound bank note! | She threw herself 
on her knees, and fainted. They had been rescued 
from absolute starvation.” 


At last, in the summer of 1813, while Kean was 
acting at Teignmouth, he attracted the notice of 
Dr Drury (formerly head-master of Harrow) and 
this eventually led to his introduction to the com- 
mittee of management at Drury lane. But some of 
the hardest sufferings'of his life had still to’ be under- 
gone on the very eve of his triumphant conquest of 
fame and fortune, So poor was he at this time, that 
having sent forward his wife and their eldest: child, 
who was ill, in the coach, from Barnstaple to Dor- 
chester, on their way to London, he was himself 
obliged to follow on foot with the youngest on his 
baek. At Dorchester he sustained a terrible blow 
by tle death of the poor little boy Howard, who 
seems to have been a child of much promise, and was 
the pride and,darling of his father. 
he at-last: found himself in London, a misunder- 
standing with the authorities at Drury Lane’ sud- 
denly dashed the cup of hope to the ground, while 
liehad it at his lips. The negotiation which had 
an engagement, to starve. After giving a long: 
letter, which he wrote to, Dr, Drury, detailing the 
usage he had met with, the author proceeds :—» 
™ « From the 6th of November 1813, to the 26th 

1814, Kean remained at his lodgings, 


And. thea when ; 


No. 21 Cecil street, in the Strand, ‘in much the 


same. state of commotion that he appears to have 
been in at the time of writing the foregoing letter. 
During this period, he did not receive a single shil- 
liag from the theatre (except the sum of 8. before 
alluded: to, which was sent to Dorchester), and he 
neither earned nor borrowed money from any other 
quarter. He lived—he, his wife, and child—in the 
most penurious way ; sometimes disposing of a few 
clothes; sometimes, and not unfrequently, bei 

indebted for their food to the untiring kindness 

the Misses Williams, with whom they lodged; and 
occasionally undergoing a course of starvation. 


They had meat once a week, if possible; but their’ 


aliment was generally of the poorest sort, and taken 
in the slenderest’ quantities. The necessity of sup- 
porting the child as tenderly as might be, doubled 
their difficulties; and something of that pride 
“ which flesh is heir to,” prevented their acknowledg- 
ing the extremity of their distress to their excellent 
hostesses. These ladies, with a generous delicacy, 
forbore to ask them for. any rent during the first 
three months of their residence in London, and even 
resorted to expedients to furnish them with a meal, 
now and then, when the desperate condition of the 
poor players became too manifest for concealment. 
When Mrs Kean apologised for the rent being still 
unpaid, Miss Williams (instead of adopting the 
landlord’s usual remedy, and ejecting her debtors 
promptly into the street) cheered her up; told her 
that they could wait; and prophesied, good-natur- 
edly as to the future renown and prosperity of her 
husband. ‘There is something about Mr Kean, 
Ma’am,’ said she, ‘ which tells us he will be a great 
man.’ » 

At last, the stateJof affairs at [Drury constantly 
getting worse, induced the Committee to turn their 
attention once more to Kean. ‘The result was that 
he was announced_for the part of Shylock, on Wed- 
nesday the 26th of January 1814.’ We wish we had 
room to quote our author’s animated and cordial ac- 
count of the public events of that night, so cele- 
brated in the annals of the stage. We must content 
ourselves with giving a part of its still more interest- 
ing domestic history. That day Kean had had, what 
he had not always, adinner, “ His’courage,” says 
our author, “ was to be braced, and his voice strength- 
ened, by a little generous diet. Accordingly, his 
wife produced before him, (by the usual alchemy,'we 
suppose, some rapid conversion of velvet or satin into 
silver,) a beef-steak and a pot of porter.” On this he 
dined heartily. “ After dinner,” the narrative goes 
on, “Kean prepared for the awful evening. His 
stock of ‘properties’ was very scanty. He tied up 
his wig and collar, however, and an old pair of black 
silk stockings, in a pocket-handkerchief, thrust them 
into his great-coat pocket, and trudged through the 
snow to Drury Lane.” During the hours of perfor- 
mance Mrs Kean had remained waiting the result at 
home. 

“Tt may. be imagined,” proceeds the author, 
“how much anxiety must. have prevailed, when 
not only the fame of her husband, but the very ex- 
istence of himself and family hung on the event. 
For, to be damned in, London is to be damned in 
the country; and the actor who once earned his 
humble crust in the provinces, whilst untried at the 
fastidious bar of the metropolis, is by no means sure 
of regaining his old position, if, on being tried, he 
should be found wanting. ‘The hours, therefore, 
passed gloomily enough. At last,, about half-past 
ten o'clock, the Misses Williams, also Mr Hewan 
and Mr Watts (two artists who lodged in the house), 
returned. “The first comer was Mr Hewan, in reply 
to. whose knock, Mrs Kean ran down to the door, 
and, in. breathless haste, demanded to know their 
fate.” 

The announcements of Mr Hewan and Mr Watts 
were all that could be desired; but we must pass them 
over. : ty 


before: he, said on, quissing ing the house, that he wished 
ot. Now, all the gloom of the 


ofthe new happiness, even the child (the: present 
Mr Charles Kean) was taken out of his cradle and 


kissed by his father, who said, ¢ Now, Es fou 
shall go to Eton,’ ‘Kean had always Coane Mass 
that his son should have an aristocratic i 


id the project seemed now no lo i able 
Pais os remainder of the nigh d, 
until o'clock in the morning, Kean nd his: 


wife sate together, congratulating each other on their 
good fortune ; he talking of what he would do, what 
he would play next, and forming schemes of all 

for the future. Once, indeed, his mind was touch 
with a melancholy recollection; for he said, ‘Oh! 
that Howard was alive now !—but he is better where 
he is.’ With this exception there was nothing to 
cast a shade over ideation dreams.” 

During the remainder of this season Kean ap- 
peared in Richard IIT, in Hamlet, and in Othello 
—and, by his wonderful success, brought a gain to 
the treasury of the theatre of not less than twenty 
thousand pounds. For his happiness, as well as for 
his glory, he ought to have died now. * The latter 
part of his history is only a sad and sickening tale. 
of blackguardism, disgrace, and ruin. ‘The evil of his: 
nature seems at this period to have completely over~ 
powered and extinguished whatever was good in him. 
Such an utter abandonment to brutality and selfishe 
ness is. seareely on record; though the philosophic: 
reader will set off against it the frightful disadvan- 
tages, in a moral point of view, of a poor, fatherless, 
half-owned,. vagabond childhood.. For the. particu- 
lars, we must send our readers to the work itself, 
from which we have already extracted much more 
largely than with our limited space we should be ex- 
cused in doing, except in the case of a publication of 

— “ 7 

‘LORD BROUGHAM ON NATURAL 

THEOLOGY, i 
A Discourse of Natural Theology. By Henry Lord 

Brougham. . Post Sve, . C. Knight. 

; {Concluded from No. 62.) 
We now proceed to place before our readers a few 
more extracts from, this interesting work... The 
very powerful chapter in. which Lord Brougham 
contends for the separate existence of the mind, in- 
dependently of the body, supplies so much matter of 
great interest, that we hardly know what to select. 
Perhaps the following passage on the phenomena of 
dreams may be most acceptable to our Readers. 

“ The bodily functions are in part suspended during 
sleep, that is, all those which depend upon volition, 
The senses, however, retain a portion of their acute 
ness; and those of touch* and hearing, especially, 
may be affected without awakening the sleeper, The 
consequence of the cessation which takes place of all 
communication of ideas through the senses, is that 
the action of the mind, and, above all, of those powers 
connected with the imagination, becomes much more 


vigorous and uninterrupted. This is shown in twoy 


ways—first, by the celerity with which any impression 
upon the senses, strong enough. to be felt without 
awaking, is caught up and made the groundwork of 
a new train of ideas, the mind instantl dati 

itself to the suggestions of the impression, and making 
all its thoughts chime in with that; and, secondly, 
by the prodigiously long succession of images that 
pass thro the mind, with perfect distinctness and 
liveliness, in an instant of time. _ 

« The facts upon this subject are numerous, and of 
undeniable certainty, because of daily occurrence. 
Every one knows the effect of a bottle of hot water 
applied during sleep to the soles of the feet: you 
instantly dream of walking over. hot mould, or ashes, 
or a stream of lava, or having your feet burnt by 
coming too near the fire. But the effect of falling 
asleep in a stream of cold air, as in an open carriage, 
varies this experiment in avery interesting, and, 
i instructive manner. You will, instantly 
that the wind begins to blow, dream of being upon 
some exposed point, and anxious for shelter, but un< 


removed, or the door locked. Presently you are on 
shore, in a house with all the windows opén, and’en- 

-deavour to shut them in vain; or, seeing a smith’s’ 
forge, you are attracted by the fire, and suddenlya- 
hundred bellows play upon it, and extinguish it in an, 
instant, but fill the whole smithy with their blast, till 
you are as cold as on the road. If you from time to 
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time awake, the moment you fall asleep again, the 
same course of dreaming succeeds in the greatest 
variety of changes that can be rung on our pe are 

«But the rapidity of these chan and of the 
succession of ideas, cannot be ascerta by this ex- 
periment : it is most satisfactorily proved by another. 
Let any one who is extremely overpowered with 
drowsiness—as after sitting up all night, and sleeping 
none the next day—lie down, and Bigia to dictate : 
he will find himself falling asleep after uttering a few 
words, and he will be awakened by the person who 
writes repeating the last word, to show he has written 
the whole; not above five or six seconds may elapse, 


and the sleeper will find it at first quite impossible _ 


to believe that he has not been asleep for hours, and 
will chide the amanuensis for bate fallen 

over his work—so great apparently will be the length 
of the dream which he has dreamt, extending through 
half a lifetime. This experiment is easily tried: 
again and again the sleeper will find his endless © 
dream renewed; and he will always be able to tell in 
how short a time he must are performed it. ie 
suppose eight or ten secon required to write the 
four or five words dictated, sleep could hardly in 
less'than four or five seconds after the effort of pro- 
nouneing the sentence; so that, at the utmost, not 
more than four i five route can have ria 

But, indeed, the greater probability 

above a single second can have been'so 
passed ; for a writer easily finish two in: 


of the dream, yet 
so numerous aré 


; i ow 


the tine is consumed in falling asleep, one second . 
Pee one te ; 
to 


From these and ofher facts, the author is disposed — 


to conclude that we'only dream during the moment | 


of transition into and ‘out of ‘sleep. The following ® 


passage, from the same chapter, will be very cheer- / 
‘ing to our more aged readers. 


“The changes the mind und in 
ode of operation ae mat 
1, indeed of every ex. 


activity, its capacity, 
S ‘ " 
Pore uation; eee ioe the dingo 
properties ; 


ter of constant o! 


rather ought to say, that, in ordinary cases, its im- 
provement is contemporaneous ‘ 
the body, and its decline eemerally is contemporaneous 
with that of the body, r an advanced period of 
life. For it is an undoubted fact, and almost uni- 
versally true, that the mind, before extreme old age, 
becomes more sound, and is capable of greater thin; 
during nearly thirty years of diminished y 
powers; that, in most cases, it suffers no abatement 
of strength during ten years more of bodily decline ; 
that, in many cases, a few years more of bodily de- 
crepitude produce no effect upon the mind ; and that, 
in some instances, its faculties remain bright to the 
last, surviving the almost total extinction of the cor- 
poreal endowments. It is certain that the strength 
of the body, its agility, its patience of fatigue, indeed 
all its qualities, decline from thirty at the latest; and 
yet the mind is improving rapidly from thirty to 
fifty ; suffers little or no decline before sixty; and 
therefore is better when the body is enfeebled, at the 
age of fifty-eight or fifty-nine, than it was in the 
acme of the corporeal faculties thirty years before. 
It is equally certain, that while the body is rapidly 
decaying, between sixty or sixty-three and seventy, 
the mind suffers hardly any loss of strength in the 
queasy of men; that men continue to seventy- 

ve or seventy-six in the possession of all their men- 
tal powers, while few can then boast of more than 
the remains of physical strength ; and instances are 
not wanting of persons who, between eighty and 
ninety, or even older,, when the body can hardly be 
said to live, possess every faculty of the mind unim- 
paired. We are authorised to conclude, from these 
facts, that unless some unusual and violent accident 
interferes, such as a serious illness or a fatal’ con- 
tusion, the ordinary course of life presents the mind 
and the body running courses widely different, and 
in great part of the time in opposite directions; and 
this affords both that the mind is inde- 
pendent of the body, and that its destruction in the 
period of its entire vigour is contrary to the analogy 
of nature.” 

The consideration that the’ phenomena of mind 
afford ample and almost untouched evidence of de- 
sign in the Creator, frequently brings Lord Brougham 
into contact with the materialists, whose fundamental 
positions are demolished in passing, in a few nervous 
passages of reasoning and illustration which, in other 
hands, might have formed the basis of several 
volumes. The following extract contains what the 
author himself describes as “the strongest of all the 


arguments both for the separate existence of mind, ¥ 


and for its surviving the body,” and as being ‘drawn 
from the strictest induction of facts.” 


its parts. Probably noyperson at the age of a 


solved into new combinations his‘death. Yet 
pti chedow. of txruieg:* oe “iy pores 
or P ‘ - of its 

can be resolved; for it is one and: and it re- 
mains uw by » The 
argument wou 

u the body were ‘to beso. 
cmmneveokaeaatos Pie harder 
sree to with us through 


» but as ‘in the resi 
during the whole -of life, and that death itself 
not more completely resolve the body into. its 
ments and form it into new combinations than Ji 
fifteen or twenty years does destroy, b: 
tion and combination, the self-same body. nd 
after those years have elapsed, and the former 
has been dissipated and formed into new combinations, 
the mind remains the same as before, exercising the 
same memory and consciousness, and so preservin, 
the!same personal identity as if the body had 
no change at all. In short, it is not more correct:to 
say that all of us who are now living have bodies 
formed of what were once the bodies of those who 
went before us, than it’ is to say that some of us who 


are now living at the’age of fifty have bodies which 


in: part to now living at that and 
other ages. phenomena are precisely the same, 
and the operations are performed in like manner 
though with different degrées of expedition. Now 
all would believe in thé separate existence of the soul 
if they had experience of its existing apart from the 
body. But the facts referred to prove that it does 
exist apart from one body with which it once was 
nnited, and though it is in union with another, yet 
as it is not adherent to the same, it is shown to have 
an existence separate from, and independent of, that 
body. So all would believe in the soul surviving the 
body, if after the body's death its existence were 
made manifest. But the facts referred to prove 
that after the body’s death, that7is, after the chronic 
dissolution which the body undergoes during’ life, the 
mind continues to exist as before. Here, then, we 
have that proof so much desiderated—the existence 
of the soul after the dissolution of the bodily frame 
with which it was connected. ©The two cases cannot, 
in any soundness of reasoning, be distinguished ; and 
this argument, ‘therefore, one of pure induction, de- 
rived partly from physical science, through the evi- 
dence of our.senses, partly from psychological science 
by the testimony of our consciousness, appears to 
prove the possible Immortality of the Soul almost as 
rigorously as “if one were to rise from the dead.” _ 


{& The distinct existence of mind, and? its continued 
existence after the dissolution of the body having been 
affirmed, the reader will-naturally be curious to know 
what_Lord Brougham has to say on the subject of a fu- 
ture state. He speaks, of course, with distinctness as 


, to the existence of such astate; but on its formal 


nature and circumstances, he expresses himself with 
a reserve and diffidence more truly characteristic of a 
logical and well-disciplined mind, than the most re- 
fined or elevated speculation could be, From any, 
other way of considering the subject he was, indeed, 
precluded not only by the nature of the subject, but 
by the principles of the inductive philosophy of which 
the whole of the present volume is so fine an exem-, 
plification, ‘The following is the passage in question. 


“ Upon the particulars of a future state—the kind — 
of existence eye ed for the soul—the species of its . 
Occupations and enjoyments—Natural ‘Theology is, 
of. course, profoundly silent; but not more silent. 
than Revelation. We are left wholly to conjecture, » 
and in a field on which our hopelessness of attaining 
any certain result is quite equal to our interest in 
the success of the search. Indeed, all our ideas of 
happiness in this world are such as rather to dis. . 
brag us for the investigation, or what’ may more 
tly be termed the imagination; Those ideas are, 
for the most part, either directly connected with the 
senses, or derived from our condition of weakness 
here, which occasions the formation of connexions for 
mutual comfort and support, and gives to the feebler 
party the feeling of allegiance, to the stronger the — 
pleasure of protection. Yet may we eonceive that, 
hereafter, such of our affections as have been the 


‘most cherished in life shall survive and form again: 


the delight of meeting those from whom death has 
severed us—that the soul may enjoy the purest 
delights in the exercise of its powers, above all, for 
the investigation of truth—that it may expatiate in 
the full di -of whatever has hitherto been most 
sparingly revealed, or mest, carefully hidden from its _ 
view—that it may be gratified with the sight of the 
useful harvest reaped by the world from the good 
seed which it helped to sow. We can,only conjec- 
ture or fancy. But these, and such as rl are 
in which the gross indulgences of sense 
no part, and which are even removed above the 


less refined of our moral gratifications: they may, 
therefore, be supposed consistent with a pure and _ 


faultless state of spiritual being. 


“ Perhaps the greatest of all the difficulties which | 
we feel in forming such conjectures, regards the 
endless duration of an immortal existence. All our 


y 
‘stage of existence and beginning of another—that we - 


cy an eternal, or even @ , 


is movement—ceaseless change. There 
is1 in us or about us that abides an hour— 
nay, aninstant. Resting-place there is none for the 


io haven is provided where the mind may be 
still, How then shall a creature, thus wholly ignor- 


“ant of repose—unacquainted with any continuation. 


at all in any portion of his existence—so far abstract . 


his thonghts from his whole experience as to con- 


ceive a long, much more a perpetual, duration of the 
same powers, pursuits, feelings, pleasures? Here it 
is that we are the most Jost in our endeavours to 
reach the seats of the blessed with our imperfect 
organs of perception, and our inveterate and only 
habits of thinking.” 

The second part of the “ Discourse” is much 
shorter than that to which our attention has been 
hitherto confined. It is divided into three sections, 
the first of which treats of the pleasures which attend 
the study of Natural Theology in common with all 
other scientific pursuits; the second describes the 
pleasures and improvement peculiar to the study 
which forms the main subject of the work; and the 
third explains the connection between natural aud 
revealed religion, showing the service which natural 
theology renders to the doctrines of revelation. The 
length to which our notice has already extended, only 
leaves us room to extract one short passage from the 
second section of this portion of the work. 

“ The universal recurrence of the facts on which 
Natural Theology rests, deserves to be r ed as 
increasing the interest of this science. The other 
sciences, those of Physics at least, are studied only 
when we withdraw from all ordinary pursuits, ani 
give up our meditations to them. ‘Those which ear 
only be prosecuted by means of experiment, can 
never be studied at all without some act of our own 
toalter the existing state of things, and place nature 
in cireumstances which force her, by a kind of ques- 
tion, as Lord Bacon phrases it, to reveal her secrets. 
Even the seiences which depend on observation have 
their fields spread only here and there, hardly,ever 
lying in our way, and not always accessible when we 
would go out of our way to walk in them. ‘But 
there is no place where the evidences of Natural 


Religion are not distributed in ample measure. It. - 


is equally true, that those evidences continually meet 
us in all the other branches of science. A discovery 
made in these almost certainly involves some new’ 
proofs'of design in the formation and government of 
the universe.” a rand 
ee enn ee 
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TO ASSIST THE INQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUGGLING, AND 
SYMPATHISE WITH ALL. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Ir our article on this subject should be worth little (es- 
pecially as we are obliged to be brief, and cannot bring 
te our assistance much quotation or other helps) we beg 
leave to say, that we mean to do little more in it than 
congratulate the reader on the strawberry-season, and 
imply those pleasant interchanges of conventional 
sympathy, which give rise to the common expressions 
about the weather or the state of the harvest,—things 
which everybody knows what everybody else will say 
about them, and yet upon which everybody speaks. 
Such a charm has sympathy, even in its commonest 
aspect. 

A.—A fine day to-day. 

_B.—Very fine day. 

A.—But I think we shall have rain. 

B.—I think we shall. 
And so the two speakers part, all the better pleased with 
one another merely for having uttered a few words, and 
those words such as either of them could have reckoned 
upon before-hand, and has interchanged a. thousand 
times. And justly are they pleased. They are fellow- 
creatures living in the same world, and all its phases are 
of importance to them, and themselves to one another. 
The meaning of the words is—‘“ I feel as you do” —or 
“I am interested in the same subject, and it is a plea- 
stire to me to let you see it.” What a pity that man- 
kind do not vent the same feelings of good-will aad a 
mutual uaderstanding on fifty other subjects! And many 
do :—but all might;—and as Bentham says, ‘* with 
how little trouble !” 


There is Strawberry weather, for instance, which is 28 
good a point of the weather to talk about, as rain or 
sun. If the phrase seemsa little forced, it is perhaps 
not so much asit seems; for the weather, and fruit, 
and colour, and the birds, &c. &c., all hang together 
and for our parts, we would fain think, and can easily 
believe, that without this special degree of heat (while 
we are writing) or mixture of heat and fresh air, the 
strawberries would not have their special degree of 
colour and fragrance. The world answers to the spirit 
that plays upon it, as musical instruments to musician ; 
and if cloud, sunshine, and breeze (the fine playing of 
nature) did not descend upon earth precisely as they 
do at this moment, there is good reason to conclude, 
that neither fruit, nor anything else, would be precisely 
what it is... The cuckoo would want tone, and the 
strawberries relish. 


Do you not like, reader, the pottle of strawberries ? 
Andis it not manifest, from old habit and association, 
that no other sort of basket would do as well for their 
first: arrival 2 It ** carries” well: it lies on your arm 
like a length of freshness ; then there isthe slight paper 
covering, the slighter rush tie, the inner covering of 
leaves; and when all these give place, fresh, and fra- 
grant, and red lie the berries,—the best, it is to be 
feared, at the top. Now-and then comes a half¢mashed 
one, sweet in its over-ripeness; and when the fingers 
cannot conveniently descend further, the rest, urged by 
a beat on the flat end, are poured out on a plate; and 


perhaps agreeably surprise us with the amount,— 


Meantime the fingers and nails have got coloured as 
with wine, 


What matter of fact is this! And bow everybody 
knows it! And yet, for that very reason, it is welcome; 
like the antiquities about the weather. So abundant is 
Nature in supplying us with entertainment, even by 
means of simply stating that anything is what it is/ 
Paint a strawberry in oil, and previded the representa 
tion be true, how willing is everybody to likeit! And 
observe, even in a smaller matter, how Nature heaps our 
resources one upon another,—first giving us the thing, 
then the representation of it, or power of painting it, 
(for art is nature also), then the power of writing about 
it, the power of thinking, the power of giving, of re- 
ceiving, and fifty others. Nobles put the leaves in their 
coronets. Poets make them grow for ever, where they 
are no longer to be found. We never pass by. Ely-place, 
in Holborn, without seeing the street there converted 
into a garden, and the pavement to rows of strawberries. 


“« My Lord of Ely, whet I was last in Holborn, 
I saw good strawberries in your garden there 5 
Ido beseech you send for some of them ”— 


quoth Richard the Third to the Bishop, in that scene of 
frightful calmness and smooth-speaking, which precedes 
his burst of thunder against Hastings. Richard is gone 
with his bad passions, and the garden is gone; but the 
tyrant is converted into poetry, and the strawberries 
also ; and here we have them both, equally harmless. 

Sir John Suckling, in his richly-coloured portrait of 
a beautiful girl in the tragedy of Brennoralt, has made 
their dying leaves precious :— 

“Eyes full and quick, 


With breath as sweet as double violets, 
And wholesome as dying leaves of strawberries.” 


Strawberriés deserve all the good things that can be 
said of them. They are beautiful to look at, delicious 
to eat, have a fine odour, and are so wholesome, that 
they are said to agree with the weakest digestions, and 
to be excellent against gout, fever, and all sorts of ail- 
ments. Tt is recorded of Fontenelle (as was mentioned 
some weeks ago in the Lonpon Jovrnac), that he at- 
tributed his longevity to them, in consequence of their 
having regularly cooled a fever which he had every 
spring ; and that he used to say, “If Ican but reach 
the season of strawberries.” Boerhave (Mr Phillips 
tells us in his ‘ History of Fruits,’) looked upon their 
continued use as one of the principal remedies in cases 
of obstruction and viscidity, and in putrid disorders : 
Hoffman. furnished. instances of obstinate disorders 
cured by them, even consumptions; and Linnzus says 
that by eating plentifully of them, he kept liimself free 
from the gout. They are good even for the teeth. 


A fruit so very useful and delightful deserves a better 
name ; though the old one is now so identified with its 
beauty, that it would bea pity to get rid of it. No- 
body thinks of straw, when uttering the word straw- 
berry, but only of colour, fragrance, and sweetness. 
The Italian name is Fragola,—fragrant. The English 
one originated» in the custom of putting straw 
between the fruit and the ground, to keep it dry and 
clean ; or perhaps, as Mr Phillips thinks, froma still 
older practice among children, of threading the wild 
berries upon straws of grass. He says, that this is 
still'a custom ia parts of England where they abound, 


and that. so many “ straws of berries” are sold for a 


Pemny- 


One of the most luxurious of simple dishes is 
strawberries and cream. The very sound of the word 
seems to set one’s page floating like a bowl. But 
there is an Italian poet, who bas written a whole 
poem upon strawberries, and who, with all his love 
of them, will not hear of them without sugar. He 
invokes them before him in all their beauty, which 
he acknowledges with enthusiasm, and then tells 
them, like some capricious sultan, that he does not 
chuse to see their faces. They must hide them, he 
says;—put on their veils,—to wit, of sugar. ‘“ Straw- 
berries and sugar” are to him what “sack and 
sugar ” was to Falstaff, the indispensible companions, 
the sovereign remedy for all evil—the climax of 
good. He finds fault with Moliere’s ‘ Imaginary 
Sick Man’ for not hating them; since, if he had 
eaten them, they would have cured his hypochron- 
dria. As to himself, he talks of them as Fonten- 
élle would have talked, had he written Italian 
verse :— 

_ To per me d’esse, a boecon ricchi e doppi 
Spesso rigonfio, e rinconforto il seno ; 
E brontolando per dispetto pe 
Quel vecchio d’ Ippocrasso e di Galeno, 
Che i giulebbi, I’ essenzie, ed i sciloppi 
Abborro, come I’ ostico veleno ; : 4 
E di Fragole un’ avida satolla 
Mi purga il sangue, e avviva ogni midolla. 


For my part, I confess I fairly swill 
And stuff myself with strawberries : and abuse 
The doctors all the while, draught, powder, and 


And wonder how any sane head can chuse 
To have their nauseous jalaps, and their bill, 
All which, like so much poison, I refuse. 
Give me a glut of strawberries ; and lo! 
Sweet through my blood; and very bones, they go. 
Almost all the writers of Italy who have been 
worth anything, have been writers of verse at one 
time or‘ another.—Prose-writers, historians, philoso- 
phers, doctors of law and medicine, clergymen,+—all, 
have contributed their quota to the sweet art.. The 
poet of the strawberries was a Jesuit, a very honest 
man too, notwithstanding the odium upon his order's. 
name, and a grave, eloquent, and truly christian the-_ 
ologian, of a life recorded as “evangelical.” It is 
delightful to see what playfulness such a may 
thought not inconsistent with the most sacred aspi- 
rations. The strawberry to him had ‘Zits merits in 
the creation, as well as the star; and he knew how 
to give each its due. Nay, he runs the joke down, 
like a humourist who could do nothing else but joke 
if he pleased, but gracefully withal, and with a sense 
of Nature above his Art, like a true lover of poetry. 
His poem is in two cantos, and contains upwards 
of nine hundred lines, ending in the following. bri- 
dal climax, which the good Jesuit seems to have con- 
sidered the highest one possible, and the very cream 
even of strawberries and sugar. He has been apos- 
trophising two young friends of his, newly married, 
of the celebrated Venetian families Mocenigo and 
Loredano, and this is the blessing with which he 
coneludes, pleasantly smiling st the end of his 
gravity :— 
« A guesta coppia la serena pace - 
Eternamente intorno scherzi e voli : 
E la ridente sanita vivace 
La sua vita honghissima consoli; 
Non dal sue fanco un solo dis iavol 
E a dire che ogni cosa lieta vada, 
Su le Fragole il zucchero le eada. 
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Around this loving pair may joy serene 

On wings of balm for ever wind and play ; 

And laughing health her roses shake between, 
Making their life one long, sweet, flowery way ; 
May bliss; true bliss, pure, sélf-posséss’d of tien, 
Be absent from their side, no, not a day 

In short, to Sum up all that earth can prize, 
May they have sugar to theif strawberries. 


—~— 


THH WHEE. 


PERSONAL PORTRAITS OF EMINENT MEN. 
MILTON. 

M11roy is always interesting; but the new edition 
of his works by Sir Egerton Brydges gives a new 
gloss to him at the moiment, like a shower of rain 
upon a laurel-tree; and, as Sir Egerton, in the Life 
which constitutes his first volumé, has dealt rather 
in a certain fondness of eriticism (with which, and 
his antiquarian reminiscences, we strongly sympathise) 
than in the usual routine of biography, we here ex- 
tract Mr Todd’s aceount of the person and manners 
of the great poet. 

We think there can be little doubt, that Milton, 
however estimable and noble at heart, was far from 
perfect in his notions of household government, and 
exacted somewhat too much submission to be loved 
ashe wished. His wife (a singular proceeding in 
the bride of a young poet) absented herself from him 
in less than a month after their marriage, that is to 
say, during the very honeymoon;) and stayed away 
the whole summer with her relations: he made his 
daughters read to him in languages which they did 
not understand; and in one part of his works he 
piques himself, like Johnson, on being a good hater, 
Now “ good haters,” as they call themselves, are 
sometimes very good men, and hate out of zeal for 
something they love; neither would we undervalue 
the services which such haters may have done man- 
kind. They may have been necessary; though a true 
christian philosophy proposes to supersede them, and 
certainly does not recommend. But as all men have 
their faults, so these men are not apt to have the faults 
that are least disagreeable, even to one another; for 
it is observable that good haters are far from loving 
their brethren, the good haters on the other side; 
and their tempers are apt to be infirm and overbear- 
ing. In the most authentie portraits of Milton, 
venerate them as we must, we cannot but discern a 
certain uneasy austerity,—we fear, even a peevishness, 
—a blight of something not sound in opinion and 
feeling. 

_“ Milton, in his youth, is said to have been extremely 
handsome. He was called the Lady of his College; 
an appellation which Mr Hayley says he could not 
relish: and I may add, that he might be less inclined 
to be pleased with the title, as, at that period, the ap- 
pearance of effeminacy was attacked from the pulpit. 
‘ We live in an age,’ says Bishop Lake, ‘ wherein it 
is hard to say, whether in clothes men grow more 
womanish, or women mofe mannish!’ Milton had a 
very fine skin and fresh complexion. His hair was of 
a light brown; and, parted on the foretop, hung down 
in curls upon his shoulders. His features were regu+ 
Jar; and when turned of forty, he bas himself told us, 
he was generally allowed to have had the appearance 
of being ten years younger. He has also represented 
himself as a man of moderate stature, neither too lean 
nor too corpulent; and so far endued with strength 
and spirit, that as he always wore a sword, he wanted 
not, while light revisited his eyes, the skill or the cou- 
Tage to use it. His eyes were of a greyish colour; 
which, when deprived of sight, did not betray their 
loss, At first view, and at a small distance, it was 
difficult to know that he was blind. The testimony of 
A ae Bee person of Milton is happily ex- 

i: His harmonicall and ingeniose soul did 
lodge in a beautifull and well-proportioned body.” 
Milton’s voice was musically sweet, as his ear was 
musically correct. Wood describes his deportment to 
have been affable, and his gait erect and manly, be- 
speaking courage and undauntedness. Of his figure 
in his declining days, Richardson has left the follow- 
ing sketches: —‘ An ancient clergyman of Dorset- 
shire, Dr Wright, found John Milton, in a émall 
chamber hung with rusty green, sitting in an elbow- 
chair, and dressed neatly in black, pale but not cada- 
verous, his hands and fingers gouty and with chalk- 


‘Stones. He used also to sit in a gtay coarse cloth coat, 


at the door of his house near Bunhill fields, in warm 
sunny weather, to enjoy the fresh air; and so, as well 
asin his room, received the visits of people of distin- 
guished parts as well as quality,’ 


" uSitig €xer¢ise, and 


* “His domestic habits were those of @ sober and tem- 

rate student. Of wine, or any strong liquors, he 
frank little. In his diet he was rarely influenced by 
delicacy of choice. He once delighted in walking and 
appéars to have amused himself in 
bottinical pursuits; bat after he was confified by age 
and blifdness, he had a machine to swing in fof the 
preservation of his health. In summer hie then rested 
in bed ffom nine to four, in winter fo five. If, at 
these hours, he was not disposed to rise, he had a person 
by his bedside to read to him. When he first rose, he 
heard a chapter in the Hebrew Bible, and commonly 
studied till twelve; then used some exercise for an 
hour ; then dined ; afterwards played on the organ ot 
bass-viol, and either sung himself or made his wife 
sing, who, he said, had a good voice but no ear. It is 
related, that, when educating his nephews, he made 
them songsters, and sing from the time they were with 
him. No poet, it may be observed, has more fre- 
quently or more powerfully commended the charms of 
music than Milton. He wished, perhaps, to rival, and 
he has successfully rivalled, the sweetest descriptions 
of a favourite bard, whom the melting voice appears to 
have often enchanted,—the tender Petrarch. After his 
regular indulgence in musical relaxation, he studied 
till six; then entertained his visitors till eight ; then 
enjoyed a light supper; and, after a pipe of tobacco 
and a glass of water, retired to bed. 

“Tt has been observed by Dr Newton, that all who 
had written any accounts of the life of Milton, agreed 
that he was affable and instructive in conversation, of 
an equal and cheerful temper; ‘yet I can easily bes 
lieve,’ says the learned biographer, ‘that he hada 
sufficient sense of his own merits, and contempt 
enough for his adversaries.’ Milton acknowledges his 
own honest haughtiness and self-esteem ;’ with which, 
however, he professes to have united a becoming 
‘modesty.’ Aubrey notices that he was ‘ satyrical.’” 


— 


CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPHARD’S 
PLAYS. 
BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
NO, XIX.—-HENRY V. _ 


Henry V is a favourite monarch with the English 
nation, and he appears to have been also a favourite 
with Shakspeare, who labours hard to apologise for 
the actions of the king, by showing us the character 
of the man, as “the king of good fellows.” He 
scarcely deserves this honour. He was fond of war 
and low company:—we know little else of him. He 
was careless, dissolute, and ambitious ;—idle, or 
doing mischief, In private, he seemed to have no 
idea of the common decencies of life, which he sub- 
jected to a kind of regal licence ; in public affairs, he 
seemed to have no idea of any rule of right or wrong, 
but brute force, glossed over with a little religious 
hypocrisy and archiepiscopal advice, His principles 
did not change with his situation and professions. 
His adventure on Gadshill was a prelude to the 
affair of Agincourt, only a bloodless one; Falstaff 
was a puny prompter of violence and ou » com- 
pared with the pious and politic Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who on the king carte blanche, in a genea- 
logical tyee his family, to rob and murder in 
circles of latitude and longitude abroad—to save 
the possessions of the church athome. This appears 
in the speeches in Shakspeare, where the hidden mo- 
tives that actuate princes and their advisers in war 
and policy are better laid open than in speeches from 
the throne or woolsack. Henry, because he did not 
know how to govern his own kingdom, determined 
to make war upon his neighbours. Because his own 
title to the crown was doubtful, he laid claim to 
that of France. Because he did not know how to 
exercise the enormous power, which had just drop- 
ped into his hands, to any one good purpose, he im- 
mediately undertook (a cheap and obvious resource 
of sovereignty) to do all the mischief he could. 
Even if absolute monarchs had the wit to find out 
objects of laudable ambition, they could only “ plume 
up their wills” in adhering to the more sacred for- 
mulaof the royal prerogative, “the right divine of kings 
to govern wrong,” because will is only then triumphant 
when itis opposed to the will of others, because the pride 
of power is only then shown, not when it consults the 
rights and interests of others, but when it insults 
and tramples on all justice and all humanity. Hen 

declares his resolution “when France is his, to beni 

it to his awe, or break it all to pieces”—a resolution 
worthy of a conqueror, to destroy all that he cannot 
enslave ; and what adds to the joke, he lays all the 
blame of the consequences of his ambition on those 
who will not submit tamely to his tyranny. Such is 
the history of kingly power, from the beginning to 
the end of the world ;—with this difference, that the 
object of war formerly, when the people adhered to 
their allegiance, was to depose kings; the object 
latterly,?sinee the people swerved from their allegi- 
ance, has been to restore kings, and to make com- 
mon cause against mankind. The object of our 
late invasion and conquest of France was to restore 
the legitimate monarch, the descendant of Hugh 
Capet, to the throne: Henry V in his time made 


war on and deposed the descendant of this = 
Hugh Capet, on the plea that he was a usurper an 
illegitimate. What would the great modern catspaw 
of legitimacy and restorer of divine right have said 
to the claim of Henry and the title of the descend- 
ants of Hugh Capet? Henry V, it is true, was a 
hero, a i ed England, and the conqueror of the 
king of ee Yet we feel little love or ad- 
miration for him. He was a hero, that is, he was 
ready to sacrifice his own life for the pleasure of des- 
troying thousands of other lives: he was a king of 
England, but not a constitutional one, and we only 
like kings according to law; lastly, he was a con- 
queror of the French king, and for this we dislike 
him less than if he had conquered the French people. 
How then do we like him? We like him in the 
play. There he isa very amiable monster, a very 
splendid pageant. As we like to gaze at a panther 
or a young lion in their cages in the Tower, and 
catch a pleasing horror from their glistening eyes, 
their velvet paws, and dreadless roar, so we take a 
very romantic, heroie, patriotic, and poetical delight 
in the boasts and feats of our younger Harry, as 
they appear on the stage and are confined to lines of 
ten syllables; where no blood follows the stroke 
that wounds our ears, where no harvest bends be- 
neath horses’ hoofs, no city flames, no little child is 
butchered, no dead men’s bodies are found piled on 
heaps and festering the next morning—in the 
orchestra! 

So much for the politics of the play; now for the 

Perhaps one of the most striking images in 

all Shakspeare is that given of war in the first lines 
of the Prologue. 


“ O for a muse of fire, that would ascend 
The brightest heaven of invention, 
A kingdom for a stage, princes to act, : 
And monarchs to behold the swelling scene! 
Then should the warlike Harry, like himself, 
Assume the port of Mars, and at his heels 
Leash'd in like hounds, should famine, sword, and fire 
Crouch for employment.” 


Rubens, if he had painted it, would not have im» 
proved upon this simile. 

The conversation between the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the Bishop of Ely relating to the sudden 
change in the manners of Henry V, is among the 
well-known Beauties of Shakspeare, It is indeed 
admirable both for strength and grace. It has 
sometimes occurred to us that Shakspeare, in des= 
cribing “the reformation” of the Prince, might 
have had an eye to himself— 


“ Which is a wonder how his grace should glean it, 
Since his addiction was to courses vain, ‘ 
His companies unletter’d, rude, and shallow, 
His hours fill’d up with riots, banquets, sports; | _ 
And never noted in him any study, 
Any retirement, any sequestration 
From open haunts and popularity. 

Ety. ae strawberry grows underneath the 

nettle, 

And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best 
Neighbour'd by fruit of baser quality: 
And so the prince obseur'd his contemplation 
Under the veil of wildness, which no doubt 
Grew like the summer-grass, fastest by night, 
Unseen, yet crescive in his faculty.” 


This is at least as probable an account of the pro- 
gress of the poet’s mind as we have met with in any 
of the ‘ Essays on the Learning of Shakspeare.” 

Nothing can be better managed than the caution 
which the king gives the meddling Archbishop, not 
to advise himself rashly to engage in the war with 


France, his scrupulous dread of the consequences of 


that advice, and his eager desire to hear and follow it. _ 


« And God forbid, my dear and faithful lord, : 

That you should fashion, wrest, or bow your 
reading, 

Or nicely charge your understanding soul 

With opening titles miscreate, whose right 

Suits not native colours with the truth. 


For God doth know how many now in health = | 


Shall drop their blood, in approbation 
Of what your reverence shall incite us to. 


Therefore take heed how you impawn your person, . 


How you awake our sleeping sword of war; 

We charge you in the name of God, take heed, § , 
For never two such kingdoms did contend , 
Without much fall of blood, whose guiltless drops 
Are every one a woe, a sore complaint 

’Gainst him, whose wrong gives edge unto the 


8 

That make such waste in brief mortality. 
Under this conjuration, speak, my lord} 
For we will hear, note, and believe in heart, © 
That what you speak is in your conscience wash’d- 
As pure as sin with baptism.” F 


Another characteristic instance of the blindness.of * 


human nature to everything, but its own interests is 


the complaint made by the king of “the ill neigh- 
bourhood” of the Scot in satalh sug” Sealead wes 
she was attacking France, ee 
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« For once the eagle England being in prey, 
To her unguarded nest the weazel Scot 
Comes sneaking, and so sucks her princely eggs.” 


* Ttis worth observing that in all these plays, which 

give an admirable picture of the spirit of the good old 

times, the moral inference does not at all depend upon 

the of the actions, but on the dignity or mean- 

ness of the persons committing them. «The eagle 
England” has a right “to be in prey,” but “the 
weazel Scot’ has none ‘to come sneaking to her 
nest,” which she has left to pounce upon others. 
Might was right, without equivocation or disguise, 
in that heroic and chivalrous age. The substitution 
of right for might, even in theory, is among the 
refinement and abuses of modern philosophy. . 

_ To be concluded next week. 
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FINE ARTS. 

Wanderings through North Wales. By Thomas Roscoe, 
with Engravings by W. Radclyffe after Cox, Cres- 
wick, and Cattermole. Part III. Tilt. Simpkin 
and Marshall. 


Aw ainusing number. The illustrations are, we think, 


an improvement on the former numbers. Though still 
rather hard, they are broader in the effect. ‘ Boling- 
proke’s false homage to Richard IL” is one of Catter- 
mole’s best designs s the attitades, it is true, bear too 
obvious an appearance of study, and Richard is not 
young enough, nor is the levity of bis character suffi- 
ciently marked ; but there is his weakness; and Bol- 
ingbroke’s mixed deference and indifference tell the 
The lovely ‘ Flower of Dolbadern’ is very 
pleasingly shadowed forth by Creswick; ‘ Cader Idris, 
from Kinsmer Abbey,’ by Cox, is a rare union of 
majesty and beauty ; mountains never look so beauti- 


story well. 


ful as when they are seen over trees. 


Gallery of Portraits. Part XXXVII. Charles Knight. 


Contars three very different but familiar names, be- 
ginning with a head of the energetic and acute Hers- 
chell, with a fine, successful, happy look about his face, 
and an habitual contractedness between the brows. 


about the same time; or rather later, And is the 
picture decidedly Italian? The colouring of the 
whole figure of the Virgin, the white drapery on her 
head, and the drapery about the middle of the body, 
in harsh, small folds, are very like what we have 
seen in Spanish pictures. 

Be it Italian, Spanish, or of any other country, it 
is a fine picture, and old, and, we doubt not, really 
valuable. The gilt background is not necessarily the 
addition of some repairer, as a cotemporary has ima- 
gined ; but was in use among early painters; if we 
mistake not, even Titian has used it. The finish, as 
we have observed, is most elaborate and minute, and 
yet the effect is broad and solid, and the colour bold 
and powerful. 


— P 


CHARACTERISTIC SPECIMENS oF 
THE BNGLISH POBTS. 
NO. Ul. —CHAUCER (CONTINUED. ) 
HIS PATHOS. 
Cuavcer’s pathos is true nature's: it goes directly 
to its object. His sympathy is not fashioned and 


clipped by modes and respects ; and herein, indeed, - 
he was lucky in the comparatively homely breeding 
of his age, and in the dearth of books. His feelings 
Observe the 
second line, for instanee, of the following verses. The 
glossaries tell us that the word “ swelt” means fainted— 
died. There may be a Saxon word with such a 
meaning,—but luckily for nature and Chaucer, there 


were not rendered critical and timid. 


weep,—that even self-pity seemed wasted. When the 
fine gentlemen of the court of Charles the Second, 
and when Charles himself, wept, (see Pepys) it was 
when they grew maudlin over their wine, and thought 
how piteous it was that such good eaters and drinkers 
should not have everything else to their liking. But 
let us not run’ the risk of forgetting the merits of 
Dryden, in comparing him with a poet so much the 
greater, 
tue SAME LOVER DYING. 
Alas the woe ! alas the painés strong * 
That I for you have § *d, and so long! 
‘Alas the death! alas mine Emily! 
Alas, departing of our company ! 
‘Alas mine heartés queen! Alas my wife ! 
Alas, it is to be observed, was the common expres- 
sion of grief in those days; and all these repetitions 
of it only shew the loud, wilful, self-commiseration 
natural to dying people of a violent turn of mind, as 
this lover was. But he was also truly in love, and a 
gentleman. See how he continues : 
Mine heartés lady; ender of my life! 
What is this world? What asken men to have ? 
Now with his love, now in his cold grave = 
Alone,—withouten any company. 
How admirably expressed the difference between 
warm social life, and the cold solitary grave! How 
piteous the tautology — “ Alone — withouten any 
company !” 
Farewell, my sweet ;farewell, mine Emily 
And soft—tahke me in your armés tway 
For love of God, and hearken what I say. 


is another Saxon word, swell, of which swell'd is the 


as the reader will feel instantly. 


Next is the melancholy and sensitive countenance of rest of the orthography. 


the good Romilly ; Lawrence seldom put so much sen- 
timent in his pictures as he has in this. Lastly, there 
is the head of all heads, the inexhaustible head of 
Shakspeare. The engraving is from the Chandos head 
We must own we, however, we prefer the monument, 


which bears the most probable show of authenticity. 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited by Sir 
Egerton Brydges, Bart., with Imaginative Designs 


by J. M.W. Turner, R.A. Vol. I. Macrone. 


A very bandsome volume. We cantiot, however, say 
much’ for the illustrations, The head of Milton is a 
very poor version of the fine portrait with which we are 
all familiar; and the design in the title-page is in Tur- 
ner’s worst manner. There is a certain shining splen- 
dour in it, but neither imagination nor common sense ; 
the worlds look like so many balloons, or like a lumi- 
sious orrery at the theatre; and the “heavenly host” 
is a very human concourse of ricketty individuals—it 


is like a “ chorus of knights” at the Opera House. 


Ancient Picture.—We saw a picture, the other day, 
at Messrs Paul and Bartleys’, Bucklersbury, which 
lies at their house, for sale, Lionarde da Vinci is 
claimed as the artist; but, we should think, unad- 
One of the heads, Joseph of Arimathea, is 

certainly in his manner; but the very imperfect 
. drawing of parts, and the deficiency of an effective 


visedly- 


ghiaro scurco, of which he was the father, render 


very doubtful of his having had any share im it. Nor 
* will the elaborate colour and finish allow us-to sup- 
pose it a young work. In Da Vinci's paintings, too, 
there is an unceasing action in all the figures, almost 
amounting to restlessness, which we do not perceive 
gn this. For these reasons, in spite of the mono- 
" gram, we cannot but doubt that the painter of it is 
as yet to be identified, Indeed monograms are so 
obscure and arbitrary, that it requires much addi- 
tional evidence to’ establish a picture; they did not 
- always even consist of the initials of the artist's name, 
if they did, Lionardo is not the only painter 
., D.- V. to his initials. There was a Spanish 
wotfomud@ isomer instanee, Luis drstifiditr ho flourishe? 


HE UNHAPPY LOVER. 
(From the Knight's Tale. ) 

When that Arcite to Thebés comen was, 
Full oft a day he swell'd, and said, Alas ! 

For see his lady shall be never mo. ql) 

‘And shortly to coneluden all his woe, 

So muckle sorrow had never creature ! 

That is, or shall be, while the world may dure. 
His sleep, his meat, his drink is him beraft, 
That lean he wax'd, and dry as is a shaft,—~ 
His eyen hollow, and grisly to behold, 

His hue sallow, and pale as ashes cold ; 

And solitary he was, and ever alone; 

‘And wailing all the night, making his moan; 
‘And if he heardé song or instrument, 

Then would he weepe ; he mighté not be stent. 


self-pitying tears would flow. 
music is exquisite. 


hears music. 
sigh— 


He sighs when songs or instruments he hears. 


the phrase still, “as pale as ashes) ” he turns 


the style of the fustian tragedies. 


He raved with all the madness of despair: 
He raved, he beat his breast, he tore his hair. 


the lover’s not weeping = 


Dry sorrow in his stupid eyes appears, 
For wanting nourishment, he wanted tears ! / 


th 


past tense, and most assuredly this is the word here ; 
No man, however 
much in love, faints “full oft a day ;” but he may 
swell, as the poet says,—that is to say, heave his 
bosom and body with the venting of his long-sus- 
pended breath, and say, Alas! The fainting is un- 
natural; the sigh and the heaving is most natural, 
and most admirably expressed by this homely word. 
We have, therefore, spelt it accordingly, to suit the 


that is, could not be stopped; the wilful, washing, 
This touch about the 


Dryden, writing for” the court of Charles fhe 
Second, does not dare to let Arcite weep, when he 
He restricts him to a gentlemanly 


The cold ashes, which have lost their fire (we have 


« sapless boxen leaves” (a classical simile); and far 
be it from him to venture to say “swell.” No gen- 
tleman ever “swell’d;” certainly not with sighing, 
US whatever he might have done with drinking. But 
instead of that, the modern poet does not mind in- 
dulging him with a good canting common-place, in 


And then we must have a solid, sensible reason for 


He has had an unjust quarrel with his rival and 
once beloved friend, Palamon :— 


T have here, with my cousin Palamon, 
Had strife and rancour many a day agone, 
For love of you, and for my jealousy ; 
‘And Jupiter so wis my soulé gie, (1) 
To speken of a servant (2) properly 
With allé cireumstatices truély 
That is to say, truth, honour, and knighthéad, 
Wisdom, humbléss, estate, and bigh kindred, 
Freedom, and all that longeth to that art, (3) | 
So Jupiter have of my soulé part, 
As in this world right now ne know I none 
So worthy to be lov'd as Palamon, 
That serveth you, and will do all his life; 
And if that ever ye shall be a wifes , 
Forget not Palamon, the gentle man. , 


SIMILE OF A MAN LED TO EXECUTION. 

(From the * Man of Law's Tale.’ ) 
The virtuous Constance, wrongfully aceused, stands 
pale, and looking about her, among aking’s courtiers. 


Have ye not see, sometime, a pale face 

(Among a press) (4) of him that hath been led 
‘Toward his death, where as he getteth no gtace, 
‘And such a colour in his face hath had, 
They mighten know him that was so 

Amongést all the faces in that rout ; 

So stant Custanee, and looketh her about. 


OCEAN. 

The same Constance, accused by the king’s mother 
of having produced him a monstrous child, is treated 
as above, against the will of the Constable of the 
realm, who is forced to obey his master’s orders. 


Weepen both young and old in all that place, 
When that the king this cursed letter sent, 

to And Custance, with a deadly palé face, 

The fourth day, toward the ship she went ; 
But nathéless she tak’th in good intent 

The will of Christ, and kneeling on the strond 
She said, “ Lord, aye weleome be thy sond. (5) 
He that me hepté from the falsé blame 

Whiles Iwas in the land amongés you, 

He cun me keep from harm, and eke from shame, 
In the salt sea, although I see not how. 


‘And in her arm she lulleth it fall fast, 
And into the heav’n ber eyen up she cast 


It was not sufficient, that upon the principle of ex- 


tremes meeting, the excessof sorrow was unable to ay pe meuely gate wre 
Beh traly serving. 
fe err Move. “Mo” is still to be found in the old version 4) In a multitude. 


THE MOTHER AND CHILD PUT TO THE MERCY OF THE 
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..Mother (quoth she) and maiden bright, Mary! 
Sooth is; that thorough womannés eggment (1) 
Mankind was born, and damnéd aye to die, 
For which thy child was on a cross yrent: (2) 
Thy blissful eyen saw all his tormént ; 

Then is there no comparison between 
Thy woe and any woe man may sustain. 


The true piteous emphasis on the words in this line 
is not to be surpassed. 


Thou saw’st thy child yslain before thine eyen, 
And yet now liveth my little child, parfay. (3) 
Now, Lady bright! to whom all woeful crien, 
Thou glory of womanhood, thou faire May ! 
Thou haven of reffige, bright star of day. 

Rue on my child, that of thy gentleness 
Ruest on every rueful in distress. 


O little child, alas! what is thy guilt, 
That never wroughtest sin as yet, pardie ? 
“Why will thine hard father have thee spilt? 
O mercy, dearé Constable (quoth she) 
As let my little child dwell here with thee ; 


The silence of the pitying constable, here hurriedly 
passed over by poor Constance, as if she would not 
distress him by pressing him for what he could not 
do, is a specimen of those eloquent powers of omission, 
for which" great masters in writing are famous. 
Constance immediately continues :— 


An’ if thou dar’st not saven him from blame, 
So hiss him onés (4) in his father’s name. 


Therewith she looketh backward to the land, 
And saidé, “ Furewell, husband ruthéless!” 
And up she rose, and walketh down the strand 
Toward the ship: her followeth all the press : 
And ever she prayeth her child to hold his peace, 
And tak'th her leave. 


The ‘mixture of natural kindliness, bewildered feel- 
ing, and indelible good-breeding in this perpetual 
\ eave-taking, is excessively affecting. | 


1 


And with a holy intent 
She blesseth her, and into the ship she went. 


Glorious, sainted Griselda next week. 


(1) Incitement. (2) Torn. 
(3) By my faith. (4) Once. 
—— 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE, 
NO, LXXV.—HEAD-SENSE WANTING HEART-WISDOM. 


We extract this account of a well-known character 
from a new and highly-respectable magazine, called the 
* Literary Union,’ It would not have appeared in 
these pages (nor assuredly in those of our authority) 
had anything like scandal attached to it; but Mr 
Colton persisted in making his own want of sympathy 
$0 public, appears to have been so unconnected 
‘with any one who could feel in pain for his me- 
mory, and indeed must be looked upon as so ma- 
nifest a specimen of a clever lunatic, originally 
defective in his nature, and therefore a subject 
rather for the physiologist than the preacher (unless 
the latter preached a little more physiology, which 
would not be amiss) that, with this caveat against 
™misconception, we can have no hesitation in ad- 
ding him to our list of “Romances.” It may be as 
well to add, that clever as he was, his talents have been 
highly over-rated. He got a little more head-know- 
ledge ‘than ordinary, by dint of not caring where he 
went for it, or what he did; but for thesame reason, 
he was totally deficient in profundity and real wisdom. 
His best thoughts are from others; and his cleverest 
trick was his liaving a style that made them pass for his 
own—a style, however, betraying its trickery. See his 
regular set out of ables in the bit of sophistry about 
suicide. The poor man was absolutely turning a sen- 
tence, while meditating his last act of self-reference and 
egotism, though in the shape of a tragedy. * When 
life is unbearable (says he), death is desirable, and 
suicide justifiable ;’’—and so_ poor, clever, flaring, silly 
fellow! he goes off, like a man on the stage, with a 
fine line in his mouth, and thinks he will have made a 
profound sensation on us. But life is seldom unbear- 
able, except. by want of imagination and an outrageous 
egotism ; and suicide, to be justifiable, except ‘in the 
eyes of melancholy charity, should be preceded by 
nothing that renders it formidable to the survivors, or 
avoidable by medicine, or by patience. 


“Tt was inthe year 1826, if memory serves (says 
the writer in the ‘ Literary Union”), that we first saw the 
Rev. C. Colton in Paris; he bad then just arrived 
from America, sported a splendid cab and tiger, and 
lived in dashing style. He derived his means from 
certain visits to Frescati’s gaming-house, and No. 113, 
Palais Royal, whence he usually returned ladea with 
gold. He played upon system, and the fame of his 
plan reaching England, two speculators with plenty of 
cash, (whose names it were well not to mention), were 
tempted to leave London for Paris, and adopt his mode 
of play. A short time after their arrival, Colton joined 
them—an arrangement having been made that they 
should find cash, and he science—and he was then to 
be met with at the Salun-au-dessus du Café Anglais, 
corner of the Place des Italiens, every evening; fortune 
favoured him for some years, and all went merrily; 
but, during this period, which was his meridian, we 
ever saw one generous or praiseworthy action, never 
met with a recorded trait of charity or goodness ; ava- 
rice was his ruling passion, and to gratify thishe would 
stick at nothing. About this time, not content with 
the rapidity with which he gained money at the table, 
the thought touk possession of him that he wasa first-rate 
judge of pictures, and with his dominant idea in view, 
that of duping others in the re-sale, he purchased a 
great number: but, as Colton discovered to his cost, 
this is a trade that requires some apprenticeship ; he was 
imposed upon in every way, and paintings for which he 
had paid as much as 150,000 franes, scarcely produced, 
after his death, as many centimes, Fortune now began 
to turn tail at the table, and Colton found it was much 
easier to talk of breaking the bank, as he had so often 
boasted he could do by his system, than to effect it. 
He fell as rapidly as he had risen; he had saved no 
money—few do who live by chance ; they put implicit 
faith in the fickle goddess, and fancy she is never to de- 
sert them—so that his distress was great in the extreme, 
Without other resource, (for having no money, the table 
was closed to him,) he adopted the singular expedient 
of advertising in Galignani’s Journal, that a clerical 
gentleman was willing, for a certain sum, to teach an 
unfailing method by which the bank might be broken 
at Rouge et Noir: like the alchemist of. old, who was 
willing, nay desirous, to sell for a trifle the means of 
making gold in quantities unlimited, ‘There are always 
gulls to be found when a clever rascal will give himself 
the trouble to seek for them; the bait took, and for 
some little time Colton lived well upon the flats thus 
caught. At every opportunity he would venture to his 
old haunts with thetrifle he could spare, nay, sometimes 
with that which he could not, and occasionally would 
have a run of luck; we used then to meet him at 
*Poole’s,’ an English tavern, in the Rue Favart, near 
the Boulevard Italien, in all the pomp and pride of 
worn-out velvet, mock jewelry, and dirty hands ; on 
these occasions, when the sun-shioe of circumstance 
had, for an instant, dispelled the fogs usually envelop- 
ing him, his conversation was sparkling and delightful, 
and his arrival was hailed as the promise of amusement. 
Colton possessed a most retentive memory, as his 
Lacon—which is perhaps more remarkable for the terse- 
ness of style, in which an amazing number of the opi- 
nions of others are expressed, than for any great origi- 
nality or depth of thought—will abundantly testify ; 
hehad a smattering of most of the sciences, and an 
amazing fund of amusing anecdote. Toa stranger— 
more especially if unlearned, for this would insure 
from him an elaborate display—he must have appeared 
a man of immense and varied talent, (he loved to be a 
lion, and thus unrestrainedly to rule the roast,) but 
when in the company of really scientific men, men who 
had drunk deeply where be had only sipped, his conse- 
quence was considerably lessened. Arrogance and con- 
ceit often drew from him off-hand opinions upon sub- 
jects of which he knew but little ; and his pride compel- 
led him to maintain them to the last, however absurd, 
however wrong; but if his adversary proved too powerful 
for him, he would suddenly qe the field for his strong- 
hold, anecdote, carry off the laugh on his side, and thus 
tid himself of what he termed, with strange blindness, 
“the d——st bore in life—an obstinate man ;’’ this, 
however, would not always succeed ; and we well re- 
member him, among other instances, to have been 
roughly handled and exposed by Mr Charles M——n, 
a ‘young man of talent, (related to one of the most 
eminent performers of the day) who failed as an actor, 
some few seasons past, in London. - 

“Colton’s appearance was singular in the extreme ; 
he painted his cheeks, and was usually bedecked with 
mock jewels and gilded chains. With his pockets 
filled with eatables, a market basket in his haud, 
crammed with vegetables, fish, &c., most incongru- 
ously, and an octavo volume of some fashionable work 
under his arm, he might be sometimes met walking the 
streets of Paris, the very picture of eccentricity. nearly 
of madness. Thus equipped, he one morning called in 


‘at Mr T——i’s, a noted Patissier, in the Rue St 


Honoré: ‘ I say T——r, Fhave called to give you a 
good recipe for curing hams; my mother has just now 
sent me some over, which I shall cure myself; and, 
damme, Sir, they shill beat your Strasburghs to 
H—1.’ - He did cure them himself, and invited some 
of his friends to meet him at Poole’s to taste; as 
might have been expected, however, the moment he 
entered the room with his basket on -his arm, contain- 


j\eneytht, precious morceau, all were convinced of the 


failure of his recipe; the odour was intolerable, but 
this, with unyielding gravity, he argued, proceeded 
merely from the substitution of brown sugar for treacle ; 
from treacle he went to metaphysics; and, being 
somewhat humbled by the previous event, never were 
we better pleased with his society than on that 
evening. 

“ At this period ofhis career, Colton had for hanger- 
on, or rather associate in his projects for raising the 
wind, one H——n, a well educated man of good 
family, but bad principles; pupils in the occult 
science were becouing rare, and he now endeavoured 
to obtain a living by a series of begging letters. Colton 
forged the darts, and H——n» launched tuem, Every 

erson of wealth resident in Paris, or stranger visiting 
it, was waited upon by H n; and the plea of an 
unfortunate divine, in embarrassed circumstances, a 
brokeu down author, or a distressed widower with six 
children, as the case might be, produced for sometime 
a supply of cash. Colton, of course, would never 
allow that he derived any benefit from this proceeding; 
it was for his poor friend, his protegé, H no; and 
he was thus enabled to plead, with all his eloquence, 
in H.’s behalf, and so increase the share which was to 
go into his own pocket. Hedid not, however, coofine 
himself to this; and one example of his mode of pro- 
ceeding may not be uninteresting :—A young English- 
man, D—, with more mouey than wit, arrived ‘at 
Paris, and was introduced to Dr Colton, as he was. 
sometimes called in cowmon parlance, by one B——, 
from whom we have the trait; and, proud of having 
formed an acquaintance with the noted author of 
* Lacon,’ he feasted and féled him to his heart's content. 
Colton, finding money was plentiful, began to interest 
1) — in behalf of his poor friend H——n, ani suce 
ceeded in raising within his breast a desire to serve 
him. One day, after dining together at Véfour's, 
they retired to the Café de l' Univers, one of Colton’s 
usual resorts; while ascending the staircase, Colton 
drew from his pocket a large brooch, showed it to 
D—, said it was the property of a gentleman in dis= 
tress, who wished to dispose of it, and managed to let 
him guess that this gentleman was H——n; and then 
regretted it was not within his means to purchase so 
valuable a stone as that, which he termed a Brazilian 
diamond, and said that for the first time in his life be 
envied D— the means he possessed of doing good. 
This was attacking him in the right place, D— bought 
the jewel, gave him the price he asked, 175 franes, 
and then politely presented it to Mr Colton. as a token 
of his friendship. ‘This same brooch Colton had re- 
peatedly displayed at Poole’s, previous to the above 
transaction, and did so many times afterwards, always 
declaring it to be worth some hundreds of pounds— 
this was generally believed; but after his death, when 
the few miserable remnants of his property were sold 
by auction, it was bought by Mr T——r, beforemen- 
tioned, for the astounding sum of two shillings and 
eleven pence, English money !! 

“These schemes, however, would not last for ever, 
and Colton gradually fell lower and lower. B——d, 
the celebrated horse-dealer, was now his constant’ 
companion, and together they dragged out a miser- 
able existence in the Faubourg St Germain; it could 
hardly be said they lived: occasionally Colton would 
visit Poole’s, bringing with him his scanty pittanée, 
usually aceompanied by a jug of milk; and. his ap- 
pearance at this time was miserable indeed. Colton 
had strong prejudices, more especially with respect 
to his own country; ‘d—n France, d—n French- 
men, and d—n their very dogs,’ he would often say 
—alas, he had good reason to abuse their dogs; one 
unlucky evening, we shall never forget it, poor Colton 
entered Poole’s, ‘H—I take France, dogs and all.’ 
—‘ What is the matter, Parson ?—* Why, gentle- 
men, an infernal dog has followed me this last. half 
hour, snapping continually at my pocket; there 
was no driving him away ; at last he made a nibble, 
and with success, for, in throwing him off, the. thief 
bolted with the skirt of my coat, containing my sup- 
per.’ It was not to be wondered at; his pocket, 
which had been the repository of many similar loads, 
was so saturated with grease, that it. must have 
proved a most tempting bait to a hungry dog. That 
evening he was doomed to be unfortunate, for, 
scarcely had he placed his milk between his feet upon 
the floor—its usual situation—than, forgetting in the 
heat of conversation to secure it, a dog upset the can, 
and when Colton remembered his milk, his fours 
footed friend was revelling in that, which to him wat 
a disaster. 

* Colton had been afflicted for many years with @ 
violent disease, for which he was several times 
operated upon, and his sufferings had been so dread- 
ful, that we have little doubt his intellect was affected 
by them; whether this was so or not, when the 
cholera raged so dreadfully in Paris, he fled in the 
utmost alarm to Fontainbleau to avoid it, and there, 
as a novel method of avoiding eontagion, and -radi- 
cally curing the disease with which he was tormented, 
he blew out his brains. Previous to the fatal act, 
strange, wayward being that he was, he made a mae 
by which; he left property he did not possess tu a 
G,, one of his muanibasians and upon a secretaire’ in 
the room was found this apoth the last he ever 
wrote: ‘When life is unbearable, death is desirable, 
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and suicide justifiable,’ thus contradicting in his last 
moments, both by word and deed, what he had pre- 
viously printed in ‘ Lacon;’ where he says, speaking 
of a gamester, that ‘If he die a martyr to his pro- 
fession, he is doubly ruined. He adds his soul to 
every other loss; and, by the act of suicide, renounces 
earth to forfeit heaven! !*” 


Very good people have committed suicide, owing 
to some access of frenzy, acting upon a morbid tempe- 


rament, or to the “last feather that breaks the horse's _ 


back :” but self-slaughter is so unnatural, that in 
general a certain violence, and hardness of character, 
are necessary to enable a man to go through it. 
Strong will in his own purposes, and little sympathy 
with other people, except inasmuch as they bend to 
it, will, in most instances, be found at the bottom of 
a suicide’s character. 


—a 


TABLH TALK. 


HONEST AND GOOD TASTE IN GARDENS. 


* I know nothing more pleasant than the half 
kitchen—half flower-garden ;—the few trees that 
extend a light shade—either the apple, with its 
spring shower of fair blossoms, tinted with the faint- 
est crimson, and its summer show of fruit, redden- 
ing every day ; or the cherry, with its scarlet multi- 
tude, berries more numerous than leaves, Below, 
long rows of peas put forth their white-winged flow- 
ers, tempting the small butterflies to flutter round 
their inanimate likenesses; or else of beans, whose 
fresh, sweet odour, when in bloom, might challenge 
competition with the sea-gales of the spice islands, 
Then the deep glossy green of the gooseberry is so 
well relieved by the paler shade of the currant bush Hy 
and alongside, spreading the verdant length of the 
strawberry bed, so beautiful in its first wealth of 
white blossoms—pale omens of the blushing fruit, 


which so soon hides beneath its large and grace- 
ful leaves. The strawberry is among fruits what 
the violet is among flowers. Then, I do so 
like the one or two ‘principal walks, neatly 
ed with box, cut with most precise regu- 
larity, keeping guard over favourite plants: eolum- 
bines, pink and purple, bending on their slender 

; rose-bushes covered with buds enow to fur- 
nish roses for months; pinks, with their dark eyes; 
and the orient glow of the marigold. And there 
are the spots planted with thyme, so sweet in its 
crushed fragrance ; the sage, with that touch of hoar 
frost on its leaves, which, perhaps, has gained for it 
its popular name of wisdom; the sprig of lavender, 
with its dim and deep blue blossom, so lastingly 
sweet; and the emerald patches of the rapidly 
springing mustard and cress. I would not give a 
common garden like this, with the free air tossing its 
boughs, and the sun laughing upon its flowers, for all 
that glass and gardener ever brought from a hot-house. 
Many a quiet hour did Guido pass in that honey- 
suckled harbour, lulled by the murmuring bees, whose 
hives stood in the covert of a large old beech, the 
only tree not a fruit-tree in the chosen patch of 
ground.— Francesca Carrara.—[We wish Miss Lan- 
don would give us a whole novel, full of these charm- 
ing pieces of candour and sweetness; or at least, with 
an overbalance of them, compared with the melan- 
choly. We suspect we are a little unreasonable when 
we object so much to the darkness in which she seems 
to delight; but it is out of the very impatience of 
our sympathy and respect for her that we speak ; and 
she is of a nature the very sorrows of which ought 
to turn into pleasure for others, and pleasure, too, 
not of an uneasy or perplexing description. Her 
very tears, produced by whatsoever clouds they may 
have been, belong to a generous soil, and should re- 
fresh it like the brooks, and make flowers and music 
for the world.]! 


NATURAL MISGIVING OF A MANY-THOUGHTED MIND. 

On Sunday we used to assemble, my companions 
and I, to communicate our essays to each other. But 
I was soon. disquieted by fa singular apprehension. 
My own poetical lucubrations, of course, always ap- 
peared to me to be the best; but I soon remarked 
that my companions, who often brought very wretched 
compositions, thought no less highly of them than I 
did of mine. Another circumstance which also oc~ 
cupied my meditations, was the self-delusion of a 
young scholar, who was totally incapable of making 
verses. He used to get them composed by his mas- 
ter, and it is no wonder they seemed to him excel- 
lent: but he would persuade himself, at »last, that he 
had made them; and al we were so intimately 
acquainted, he wished me to believe it likewise. 
Struck with the ridiculous folly of this conceit, I be- 
gan to fear that I might be my own dupe also, and 
appear to him as foolish as he did in my eyes. This 
idea rendered me very uneasy. My judgment could 
not be decided by any irrefi le rule. I became 
discouraged. But the natural levity of my age, am 
internal consciousness, and the praises of my masters 
and relations, at length restored’ my confidence. 
Goethe's Life. 


, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. aie 
Me Landor on ‘ Purity of Language’ &c. next 
week, : 


There. are some of our poetical Correspondents, 
to whom we are very loth to say (but we must), that 
Chaucer and Shakspeare, at present, leave us no 
room whatever for the verses of others. ‘ 


We shall gladly avail ourselves of the kind eom- 


munications of a Lover or Lonvon ANd its Jour- 
NAL 


Many thanks again to R. A. 


oo saya tay 
THE PRINTING MACHINE. 


CRIMINAL TRIALS. 


Criminal Trials. Vol. UY. (Library of Entertain- 
ing Knowledge Parts 53 and 54). Pp. 416. 


Tits new volume of Mr Jardine’s interesting and 
able work—unquestionably one of the most valuable 
contributions that have been lately made to English 
history—is entirely occupied with one of the most 
famous transactions in our annals, ‘The Gunpowder 
Plot.” Not only from the extent and fullness of the 
narrative, and the great pains that have been bestowed 
in investigating and weighing the facts and evidence, 
but, from the large quantity of hitherto unpublished 
matter which it contains, the present account of that 
affair must supersede every other that has yet appeared ; 
and indeed the extraordinary opportunities which. the 
author has enjoyed of access not only to the State 
Paper Office, and the other depositories of information 
under the control of the government, but to docu- 
ments in’ the hands of private individuals, together 
with the great diligence with which he has manifestly 
pursued his researches, make it extremely improbable 


that any more complete work upon the subject will be 
soon produced. . 


The source, he states in his preface, from which his 
chief materials have been drawn, is the collection of 
original documents respecting the plot, at the State 
Paper Office, arranged and indexed some years ago by 
Mr Lawson, These documents contain a large pro- 
Portion of the depositions of more than five hundred 
witnesses and real or supposed confederates, which 
were taken during at enquiry of nearly six months bi 
the Commissioners of the Privy Council, together a 
numerous contemporary letters aad papers- Although 
Partial extracts from. this large mass of evidence have 
been published at different times, the whole has never 
till now been digested and arranged into a connected 
Parrative. Other documents that ate here printed 
have been obtained from the. Buga de Seeretis, pre- 
Served in the Crown Office. “The Baga de Secretis,” 
says’ Mr Jardine, “is a depository for reeords of 


he me wd 


attainders, convictions, and other matters, chiefly 
relating to the title of the Crown to forfeited lands, 
From ancient usage, the most scrupulous care has 
always been observed in the custody of these records; 
the bag (which is in reality a large press, filled with 
records) being secured by three separate locks, the keys 
of which are separately kept by the Lord Chief Justice, 
the Attorney-General, and the Custos Brevium, and 
being never in practice opened without the concur- 
rent authority of these officers. In consequence of this 
extreme caution in the custody of records supposed to 
affect the revenues of the Crown, permission has rarely 
been granted to open the Baga de Secretis, and conse- 
quently its contents have never been used for historical 
purposes.” The Bodleian Library has also been ran- 
sacked, and has supplied some documents that are miss- 
ing in the collections preserved in the public offices. 
Among the private manuscripts which have been 
used, one from which some of the most interest- 
ing details have been taken, is the relation by 
Father Greenway, in the possession of Dr Lingard, 
by whom it has been much referred to in his His- 
toryof England. This narrative (the object of which is 
to exculpate Greenway and his brother Jesuit, Garnet, 
from the charge of having been among the number 
of the conspirators) is in the Italian language, but is 
evidently a translation from an English original. 
Another of the authorities of this description has a 
curious history. 

“Much information,” says the author, “ respect- 
ing the family connexions of the conspirators, and 
the domestic history of the catholics shortly before 
the period of the Gunpowder Plot, has been derived 
from a mass of papers lately discovered in a singular 
manner at Rushton, in Northamptonshire. In the 
early part of the year 1832, on the removal of a 
lintel over an’ancient doorway in the.old mansion of 
the Treshams, at Rushton, a handsomely-bound 
breviary fell out upon the workmen. On further 
search, an opening was discovered in a thick stone 
wall, of about five feet long and fourteen or fifteen 
inches wide, almost filled with bundles of manuscripts, 
and containing about twenty Catholic books in ex- 
cellent preservation. The contents of the manu- 


scripts were various; consisting of historical note 
by Sir Thomas Tresham, rolled up with buildin 
bills, deeds, and farming contracts, of no interest pes | 
importance, and also of a portion of the domestic 
correspondence of the Tresham family between the 
years 1590 and 1605. The paper of the latest date 
is a memorandum, without a signature, of certain 
bonds, therein stated to have been delivered up to 
Mrs Tresham on the 28th of November 1605, by 
the writer of the memorandum. In all probability, 
therefore, this was about the period when these 
books and papers were enclosed. Sir Thomas Tress 
ham died in September 1605, and his estates upon 
that event descended to Francis Tresham, his eldest 
son, the conspirator in the Gunpowder Plot. Upon 
his apprehension, which took place on the 14th of 
November, it is natural to suppose that his papers at 
Rushton would be destroyed or concealed by his friends, 
From the almost total absence of letters of a political 
tendency amongst the papers thus diseovered, it is 
probable that all such were destroyed. By tlie 
liberality of Mr Hope, the present proprietor of 
Rushton, we have been favoured with a perusal of 
these papers; and though there is nothin among 
them specifically relating to the Gunpoedal Plot, 
they contain much valuable information upon the 
condition and domestic history of the Catholics at 
that period, their expectations from James I, and 
their grievous disappointment on his accession ; and 
they throw great Jight upon the causes which led to 
the conspiracy.” 


Having thus introduced the Tresham family to the 
reader's acquaintance, we may as well begin our ex- 
tracts from the body of the work with an interesting 
passage relating to the father of the conspirator, who 
appears to have been a character of a very different 
mould and metal from his son. It occurs. near the’ 
commencement of the work, in the course of a very 
striking exposition of the oppression endured by the 
Catholics in the reigns of Elizabeth and James. 


“Sir Thomas Tresham, the father-of Francis Tress 
ham, one of the most conspicuous characters in the 
Gunpowder Treason, belonged to a family who, from 
very early times, had possessed.a princely estate in 
Northamptonshire. On the restoration of the Knights 
Hospitallers of St Joha of Jerusalem by Queen Mary, 
his grandfather had. beew made Lord-Prior of that 
order, Sir Thomas Tresham’ himself was originally 
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a Protestant, and was knighted by Elizabeth at Kenil- 
worth in 1577; three years afterwards, when the first 
missionary priests came into England, he was converted 
by Campion and Parsons to the Catholic faith, and 
reconciled to the Church of Rome.* From the time of 
his conversion until his death, in 1605, he was con- 
stantly the subject of persecution. Shortly after Cam- 
pion’s apprehension in 1580, he was arrested and sent 
to the Fleet on suspicion of having harboured the 
missionaries; on his refusal to swear before the Council 
that Campion had not been at his house, he was prose- 
cuted in the Star-Chamber, together with Lord Vaux, 
Sir William Catesby, and several other Catholics, and 
sentenced by the Court to pay a heavy fine, and to be 
imprisoned in the Fleet until he swore as required by 
the Council. Under this sentence Sir Thomas Tres- 
ham languished in close imprisonment for several years, 
He was afterwards repeatedly imprisoned, on the 

‘ound of his religion, in the Fleet and at Banbury 
Castle, for lo.g periods of time, and also at Ely, which 
he terms, in some of bis letters, his ‘ familiar prison.’+ 
It appears also from the receipts at the Exchequer, that 
for wore than tweoty years he constantly paid 2602. 
per: annum ioto the Treasury, being the statutory 
penalty of 201. per lunar month for recusancy.¢ Ina 
etter of his, dated the 7th of October 1604, he says 
that ‘he bad undergone full twenty-four years’ term of 
restless adversity and deep disgrace, only for testimony 
of his conscience.” The resolute devotion of, the old 
man to his religion appears from a letter to Lord Henry 
Howard, in July 1603, in which he says, that ‘* he has 
now completed his triple apprenticeship of one and 
twenty years in direst adversity, and that he should be 

lent to serve a like long apprevticeship to prevent 

1e foregoing of his beloved, beauuful, and graceful 
Rachel; for it seemed to him but afew days for the 
love he had to her.§” 

In negotiations with the Catholic leaders before he 
came to the throne, and even for a short period after his 
accession, James perfidiously encouraged the hopes of 
the Catholics, that the new reign would bring them a 
new era, Mr Jardine has completely established this 
charge. By the summer of 1604, however, the true 
character and iotention of the royal promises became 
evident; and at this period the author conceives that 
“the design of blowing up the House of Lords with 
gunpowder, at the opening of Parliament, and thus 
destroying, at a single blow, the King, the Lords, and 
the Commons, first presented itself to the mind of 
Robert Catesby.” The gradual introduction into the 
dark project of the other conspirators is then minutely 
traced. The following is part of the notice of the indi- 
vidual of the number who has gained the greatest 
popular notoriety :— 

“ Guido, or Guy Fawkes, whose name has been 
more generally associated with this Plot than that of 
any of the other conspirators, in consequence of the 
prominent part he undertook in the execution of it, 
was a gentleman of good family, and respectable 

in Yorkshire. His father, Edward Fawkes, 

was a notary at York, and held the office of Regis- 
trar and Advocate of the Consistory Court of the 
Cathedral Chureh there. He died in 1558, leaving 
a large family. Of the education and early history 
of Guy Fawkes nothing is known; but having spent 
the little property he derived from his father, he 
enlisted as a soldier of fortune in the Spanish army 
in Flanders, and was present at the taking of 
Calais, by the Archduke Albert, in 1598. He was 
well known to the English Catholics, and had been 
despatched by Sir William Stanley and Owen, from 
Flanders, to join Christopher Wright on his embassy 
to Philip 1], mmmediately after Queen Elizabeth’s 
death. Father Greenway, who knew all the con- 
spirators intimately, describes him as ‘a man of 
great piety, of exemplary temperance, of mild and 
cheerful demeanour, an enemy of broils and disputes, 
a faithful friend, and remarkable for his punctual 
attendance upon religious observances.’ His society 
is stated, by the same authority, to have been ‘sought 
by all the most distinguished in the Archduke’s 
camp for nobility and virtue.’ If this account of his 
eharacter is correct, we are to look upon this man, 
not according to the popular notion, as a mercenary 
ruffian, ready for hire to perform the chief part in 
any tragedy of blood, but as an enthusiast whose un- 
ng had been distorted b ' Superstition, and 

in whom fanaticism had conquered the better feelings 
of nature. His conduct after the discovery of the 
Bios anita consistent with the character of a 

atic.” 


The narrative of the progress of the operations which 
follows forms a tale of deep and fearful interest. 
Everything at this time conspired to throw the English 
Catholics into utter despair. The, persecution of ‘the 
Government was becoming more active and unsparing 

* More's Historia Societatis Jesu, p, 74. 

+ Rushton Papers. See note in p. 54, 


t Lansdowne. MSS. No. 153, p, 126. 
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every day, and the treaty of peace concluded in the 
autumn of 1604 with Spain, in which that power, upon 
whose influence and exertions great expectations had 
rested, had abandoned their cause almost without 
making an effort in their behalf, took from them their 
last hope. In May (as appears from the original 
agreement, dated the 24th of that mouth, which is pre- 
served in the State Paper Office), a house next to the 
Parliament House, which was occupied by one Ferris, 
as tenant to Winneard, the keeper of the king's ward- 
robe, was taken in the name of Thomas Percy, one of 
the conspirators. The design was to drive a mine from 
this house through the wall of the Parliament House, 
and in that way to place a large quantity of gunpowder 
immediately under the House of Lords. Fawkes, who 
was not known in London, was to keep possession of 
the house, under the assumed name of Johnson, as 
Percy's servant. Parliament, in the meantime, had 
been adjourned till the 7th of February 1605; and 
the conspirators, the better to prevent suspicion, sepa- 
rated and went to the country. Soon after, however, 
another house was taken at Lambeth, at which the 
powder might be collected in small quantities at a time, 
and afterwards removed by night to the house at West- 
minster, The custody of this house was given to a 
person of the name of Robert K- yes, after he had been 
sworn, and received as an associate in the plot. About 
the end of October, the conspirators again met in 
London; and it was now determined to proceed at 
once with the mine. But although a large quantity of 
powder had been already collected, they were obliged 
to defer the commencement of their operations by a 
singular incident. It was found that the Parliamentary 
Commissioners for arranging the union then proposed 
between England and Scotland, had appointed to hold 
their meetings in the house teken by Percy, It was 
therefore agreed to wait for another month. The 
narrative then proceeds: — 


** Catesby and his confederates assembled together 
in London, according to their previous arrangement, 
about the ]1th of December, at which time the con- 
spirators, with the exception of Keyes, who remained 
at first at Lambeth, entered the house late at night. 
They had provided themselves with tools fit for 
making their excavation, and had taken with them 
a quantity of hard eggs, baked meats, and pasties, 
in order to avoid exerting suspicion by going fre- 
quently abroad for provisions, They began their 
work immediately by carrying a mine up to the stone- 
wall which separated the house in which they were 
from the Parliament House; this wall proved to be 
three yards in thickness, and finding their undertak- 
ing to be one of much greater labour and difficulty 
than they had anticipated, they first sent for Keyes 
from Lambeth, and then enlisted into their party 
Christopher, a younger brother of John Wright, to 
assist at the work. ‘ All which seven,’ says Fawkes,* 
‘were gentlemen of name and blood; and not any 
was employed in or about this action (no, not so 
imuch as in digging and mining) that was not a 
gentleman. And while the others wrought, I stood 
as sentinel to desery any man that caine near; and 
when any man came near the place, upon warning 
Me by me, they ceased until they had again notice 
rom me to proceed ; and we seven lay in the house, 
and had shot and powder, and we all resolved to die 
in that place before we yielded or were taken.’ All 
day long they worked at the mine, carrying the earth 
and rubbish eae little building. in the garden be- 
hind the house, and at night they removed it from 
the building into the garden, spreading it abroad, 
and covering it carefully over with turf. In this 
manner these determined men worked without inter« 
mission until Christmas-eve ; and during the whole 
of that time not one of them showed himself in the 
upper part‘of the house, or was ever seen by the 
neighbours or passengers, excepting Fawkes, who 
was supposed to be keeping the house for his, master 
Perey. Their principal reason for keeping close 
was to avoid raising a suspicion (which if so many 
notorious Catholics had been observed resorting to 


one house, would naturally have evcurred) that they © 


assembled there for religious purposes; and ‘in that 
case a diligent search might have been instituted for 
the priest, which would at once have ‘discovered the 
scheme.” 7 

While they were thas at work, the Parliament was 
again suddenly prorogued to the 3:d of October. On 
this they agreed 10 suspend their labours till after the 
Christmas holidays. Having met again at the time 
appointed, they had succeeded, by the beginuing of Fe- 
bruary, in piercing about balt through the stone wall. 


* Fawkes’s Examination, 8th November.—State-Paper 


. warning of the danger. 


“ Father Greenway,” proceeds the author, * ob= 
serves that ‘it seemed almost incredible that men 
of their quality, accustomed to live in ease and 
delicacy, could have undergone such severe labour ; 
and especially that, in a few weeks, they should 
have effected much more than as many workmen 
would have done, who had been all their lives in 
the habit of gaining their daily bread by their 
labour.” In particular, he remarks that ‘ it was won< 
derful how Percy aud Catesby, who were unusually 
tall men, could endure for so long a time the intense 
fatigue of working day and night in the stooping pos- 
ture, which was rendered necessary by the straitness of 
the place.’ Greenway-also relates an incident which 
occurred while they were at work,and which is perhaps 
worth repeating, as an instance of the gross superstition 
of the times, and also as evincing the workings of con- 
science on the minds of the conspirators as they pro= 
ceeded with their design. They were one day sur- 
prised by the sound of the tolling of a bell, which 
seemed to proceed from the middle of the wall under 
the Parliament House; all suspended their labour, and 
listened with alarm and uneasiness to the mysterious 
sound. Fawkes was sent for from his station above ; 
the tolling still continued, and was distinctly heard b: 
him as well as the otners. Much wondering at this 
prodigy, they sprinkled the wall with holy water, when 
the sound instantly ceased. Upon this they resumed 
their labour, and after a short time the tolling com~ 
menced again, and again was silenced by the appli 
cation of holy water. This process was repeated fre= 
quently for several days, till at length the unearthly 
sound was heard no more.” ' 

It was soon after this that, one morning while at 
work, they suddenly heard a rushing noise in a cellar, 
nearly above their heads, They at first thought that 
they had been discovered; but it turned out that the 
noise was occasioned by a person of the name of Bright, 
to whom the cellar belonged, selling off his coals, in 
order to remove. This cellar was found to be imme 
diately under the House of Lords; and the conspira- 
tors now determined to abandon their mine, and hiring 
the cellar in Percy’s name, at once to deposit their 
guopowder here. Accordingly, about twenty barrels 
were immediately brought from Lambeth, and placed 
in the cellar, which was then locked up. This was 
about the beginning of May. 


The parliament was afterwards once more prorogued 


till the 5th of November. As that day approached, - 


the conspirators held frequent consultations for the final 
arrangement of their plans. Among other things, it 
was determined upon “that Fawkes, as a man of ap- 
proved courage and of experience im emergencies, 
should be iutrusted to set fire to the mine. This he was 
to do by means of a slow burning match, which would 
allow lim full a quarter of an hour for his escape be- 
fore the explosion took place, He was instantly to em- 
bark on board a vessel in the river, and to proceed to 
Flanders with the intelligence of what had been done,” 
A matter which from the first had given rise to. much 
difference of opinion among the conspirators, was the 
arrangement of means by which certain persons should 
be saved from the intended destruction. They could’ 
neither agree upon who those persons should be, nor 
upon the plan that should be adopted to give them 
eal} 

“In his own mind, Catesby had probably little 
compunction on this point, as he was heard to declare, 
that ‘he made account of the nobility as of Atheists, 
fools, and cowards, and that lusty bodies would be 
better for the commonwealth than they.’"* In ors 
der, however, to allay the anxieties of those who had 
relations and friends in this dangerous predicament, 
he assured them that he had already ascertained that 
several of the Catholic peers would not be present at 
the meeting of Parliament ; that he had spoken with 
Lord Montague, and had persuaded him to make 
suit to be absent from the Parliament altogether, on 
the ground that bis single voice would not avail 
per the making of more penal laws against the 
olies; with respect to Lord Mordaunt, he de- 
clared that ‘he would not for the chamber full of 
diamonds acquaint him with the secret, for that he 
Kvew that he could not keep ¢;’+ but that he was 
assured that bis lordship would nut take bis seat until 
the middle of the Parliament, because he objected to 
sitting in his robes in the Parliament House while 
the King was at church. He also declared that he 
had good reason to believe that Lord Stourton would 
not come to town till the Friday after the meeting of 
Parliament. He further assured them that he 
wished, as much as they could do, that ‘all the nobles 
that were Catholies might be preserved, and that 
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tricks should be put upon them to that end;’ but, 
said he, ‘with all that, rather than the project should 
not take effect, if they were as dear unto me as mine 
own son, they also must be blown up.”* ~ ’ 

Everybody is aware of the manner in which the con- 
Spiracy is said to have been detected, by means of an 
anonymous letter received by Lord Monteagle at his 
mansion at Hoxton, on Saturday the 26th of October, 
fen days before the intended meeting of Parliament. 
Mr Jardine’s examination of this part of the story is in 
the highest degree curious and interesting ; but it is 
impossible for us to attempt to follow him even in the 
most meagre abstract. He shows it to be extremely 
probable that the letter to Lord Monteagle was merely 
a feint to conceal the manner in which and the indivi- 
dual by whom the communication was really made to 
the government. That person, also, contrary to the 
common opinion of later writers, he all but proves, by 
an induction of numerous particulars, to have been 
Francis Tresham, the eldest son and heir of Sir Thomas 
Tresham already mentioned, who had been received 
among the number of the conspirators only a few weeks 
before. His motives appear to have been partly a de- 
sire to save his intitnate friend and relation Lord Mont- 
eagle and other persons in whom he was interested, 
partly a strong misgiving as to the chance of success, 
and, in consequence of that, an eager anxiety to shake 
himself free from an enterprise with which he regretted 
he had ever had anything to do. He seems to have 
been of an infirm and pusillanimous character, and his 
fidelity had been suspected by some of his associates 
from the moment of his joining the confederacy. 


That the detection might be the more complete, no- 
thing was done to interrupt the proceedings of the 
conspirators till their scheme should be matured. 
At length, shortly before midnight, on the eve of the 
fifth of November, Sir Thomas Knevet, a magis- 
trate of Westminster, accompanied by several assist- 
ants, having suddenly repaired to the spot, found 
Fawkes just leaving the house, and on proceeding to 
examine the cellar, discovered thirty-six barrels of 
powder, in casks and hogsheads, under a heap of 
billets. A dark lantern (still preserved in the Bod- 
leian Library) was also found, with a light in it, in a 
corner behind the door, and a watch, with slow 
matches and touchwood, was taken from Fawkes, 
who was immediately bound and carried before the 
council at Whitehall. 

* Tt was now about one o'clock in the morning. 
Such of the Council as slept at Whitehall were called, 
and the others who were in town summoned; and 
the doors and being secured, all assembled in 
the “King’s bedchamber. Fawkes was brought in 
and questioned. Undismayed by the suddenness of 
his apprehension, or by the circumstances of his noc- 
turnal examination before the King and Council, 
this resolute fanatic behaved with a firmness 


of nerve, which filled the minds of all who were pre- 
sent with astonishment, and his cool audacity natu- 


rally suggested a comparison with the eonduct of 
Mutius Sex 


not been apprehended that night, he had blown up 
. n 


the Upper House, when the Lords, Bish 
and others had been there.’ Being asked if his 1] 
pose had taken effect, what would have been bare 
with the Queen’s Majesty and her royal issue, he’ 
Teplied that ‘if they had been there he could not 
have helped them.’ Being further asked who were 
an Al ae to this conspiracy, he answered that 
he cou | not resolve to accuse any.f’ Being asked 
by the King how he could conspire against his chil- 
dren and so many innocent souls, he answered, ‘ Dan- 


ases require a ; 
when questioned as to his intentions by some of the 


i 
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Immediately after Fawkes had given notice of 
Oa sie of the Lord Chamberlain and Lord Mont- 
eagle to the cellar, Catesby and John Wright fled;, 
Percy and Christopher Wright waited till they ascer- 
tained that Fawkes was seized, and then left London; 
but Rookwood and Keyes, who dwelt in the same 
lodging, and whose persons were not known in Lon- 
don, determined to remain till they received more 
conclusive intelligence. On going abroad the next 
morning they ived amazement and terror in the 
countenances of all they met; the news of Fawkes’s 
apprehension, and exaggerated rumours of a frightful 
plot discovered, were spread in direction ; 
guards of soldiers were placed not only at the palace 
gates, but at all the streets and avenues in the neigh- 
bourhood, and no person was allowed to pass. Upon 
this, being convinced that all was: known, they also 
determined to fly. Keyes went away from London 
immediately ; but Rookwood, who had placed relays 
of horses all the way to Dunchurch, lingered to the 
last moment, in order that he might be able to con- 
vey to his confederates in Warwickshire the latest 
intelligence of what had taken place in London. At 
eleven o'clock in the forenoon he also took horse and 
rode hastily away. About three miles beyond High- 
gate he came up with Keyes, in whose company he 
rode on for some distance. It does not rong a4 

what became of K from this time until 
he was apprehended in Warwickshire several da: 
afterwards, It is clear that ‘he parted from Rook- 
wood in Bedfordshire, and it may therefore be fairly 
conjectured that he went to Lord Mordaunt’s house 
at Turvey, where his wife resided. Rookwood rode 
on to Brickhill, near which place he overtook first 
Catesby and John Wright, and shortly afterwards 
Perey and Christopher Wright; and from thence 
all five rode r with the utmost speed to Ashby 
St Legers, in Northamptonshire. The astonishing 
rapidity with which they travelled appears from the 
fact that Rookwood left London at about eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon and reached Ashby at six in 
the evening of the same day, a distance of nearly 
ty miles. He says himself that ‘he rode thirty 
miles of one horse in two hours,’ and that * Perey and 
John Wright cast off their cloaks and threw them 
into the hedge to ride the more speedily.” *_ 

But we cannot further pursue the story of the 
fugitives, although their wild flight, their agitated 
consultations, their subsequent desperate attempt to 
excite a rising of the country in their support, the 
rapid desertion of their few followers, their terror 
and misery while hunted like beasts of prey, the 
stand which some of them made at [last, ‘andj the 
butchery that ensued, the escape for the moment of 
others, their skulking in mysterious recesses within 
the walls of old mansions, and under trap-doors in 
the floor, their sufferings during their concealment, 
and their eventual discovery and capture, have all the 
interest of romance. The narrative as here given is 
enriched by numerous facts that have never before 
appeared in print. 

Upon the trials themselves also we cannot enter. 
Suffice it to say, that they have never before been de- 
tailed with anything approaching to the minuteness 
and accuracy with which Mr Jardine has here ex- 
tracted them from the original documents. The whole 
account of Garnet, the Jesuit, in particular, his con- 
cealment at Hendlip Hall, his singular connexion 
with Apne Vaux, the daughter of Lord Vaux, 
his discovery, his confinement in the Tower, his 
trial, his execution, the miracles that were alleged 
to follow his death, the spring of oil that was 
said to have broken out on the spot where he suffered, 
at the west-end of St Paul’s Cathedral, and the ear of 
corn on which his effigy appeared depicted, and which 
stirred to so extraordinary a degree the superstition of 
the times,—all this will be found in the hig hest degree 
curious and instructive. The long disquisition which 
follows on the question, as to the extent to which the 
Jesuits in particular, and the Catholics generally were 
probably implicated in the plot, distinguished as it is 
by good sense and perfect freedom from prejudice, will 
probably be considered by most readers as setting this 
question at rest. Itis atany rate by far the most im- 
partial, as well as the most masterly examination which 
the subject has yet received. We prefer, however, 
closing our notice, by quoting the following remarks 
frora the earlier part of the work:— 

“In a legal point of view, the only observations 


which suggest themselves respecting the trials of the 
chief conspirators are such as are common to all the 


* Rookwood’s Examination, 2nd December, 1605.—State- 
Paper Office. See post ,p. 159. 
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state prosecutions of the time. The evidence ap- 
pears to have consisted entirely of the written decla- 
rations of the several prisoners, and of a servant of 
Sir Everard Digby, and it is evident, from the 
report of the proceedings, that no witness was orally 
examined. Ofthe guilt of all the prisoners there 
could not be the shadow of a doubt; indeed all of 
them, as from the several examinations above 
given, lly and circumstantially confessed their 
guilt before the trials, and though they all, excepting 
Sir Everard Digby, pleaded not guilty, no attempt 
was made by any of them to deny a full participation 
in all the villany of the plot. That the project 
amounted to high treason is unquestionable; the 
design of blowing up the Parliament House, when 
the King and Prince were there, was compassing 
and imagining the death of the King and the heir- 
apparent to the crown, within the literal meaning of 
the statute of treasons; while the conduct cf the 
conspirators who assembled in Warwickshire, after 
the apprehension of Fawkes, and rode armed th 
the country in warlike array, in defiance of 
established government, and exciting others to insur- 
rection, was nothing short of open rebellion, and 
clearly constituted a ‘levying of war against the 
King in his: realm,’ within the words of another 
clause of the same statute. In legal consideration, 
therefore, the justice of their conviction and sentence 
is too plain for discussion; and in a moral point of 
view, the most scrupulous objector to capital punish- 
ments will hardly consider the loss of life as too 
severe a retribution for an offence of such unexampled 
barbarity. The political situation of the Catholies,— 
resentment of the oppression and econtumely which 
they had suffered,—the dread of further persecution, 
and, above all, pore indignation at the faithlesa 
conduct of the King, were sufficient motives to in- 
surrection ; but the inhuman contrivance of the Gun- 
powder Plot can only be ascribed to the baneful in- 
fluence of superstition; and it may be doubted whe- 
ther there is any other engine by which the natural 
feelings of the human heart be so far distorted 


and deadened, that the indiscriminate slaughter of 


several hundreds of persons could be considered as a 
laudable and pious undertaking. 


“"e« One of the most singular features of the history of 
this conspiracy was the character and description of 
the persons engaged in it. Dissolute needy 
adventurers have been, at all times, the ready instru- 
ments in any scheme caleulated to raise a storm on 
the surface of society, and produce confusion and 
uproar. Such characters may possibly gain by dis- 
turbance and revolution, and have, at all events, 
nothing to lose. Thus Catiline, at Rome, registered 
in his desperate band all the ruined spendthrifts ; 
the disgraced, the idle, and the hopeless prodigals, 
who wander up and down a populous city, prepared 
alike for plunder or for outrage, as the opportunity 
presents itself. ‘ Semper in civitate,’ says Sallust, 
* quibus opes nulla sunt, vetera odére, nova exoptant ; 
odio suarum rerum mutari omnia student; turbd atque 
seditionibus sine curd aluntur, quoniam egestas facilé 
habetur sine damno.’ But in the case of the Gun- 
powder Treason, many of the conspirators, such as 
Robert Winter, Rookwood, Digby, Tresham, and 
Grant, were men of large possessions; others again, 
such as Percy, Fawkes, and Keyes, were en in 
useful and honourable occupations which raised 
them far above the temptation of want; not one of 
them but Catesby was in pecuniary difficulty, and 
his motive was clearly a religious one. In another, 
respect also we find in this conspiracy men not 
usually acting in the ranks of insurrection ;—men of 
mild and amiable manners, unaccustomed to tumults, 
and dwelling quietly in the midst of their respective 
families. It must have been a much more powerful 
motive than any of those that usually influence the 
actions of mankind, which could induce such 

to do violence to their nature and their usual habits, 
and produce strange delusion that, in committing 
abarbarous murder—‘a murder,’ as it has been 
termed, ‘of a whole nation in their representatives,’ 
—they were performing an action by which they 
secured to themselves the approbation of Heaven. 

« Notwithstanding the occasional misgivings sug- 
gested by humanity and conscience to the minds of 
the conspirators, it is clear that they were really ac- 
tuated by a mistaken sense of duty, and that many 
of them maintained to the last a conviction that 
their project was not only justifiable, but in the 
highest degree “meritorious in the sight of God. 
Father Greenway relates, that as Rookwood was 
being drawn to the place of execution, his lady stood 
at an open window in the Strand, giving him words of 
comfort as he passed, and calling upon him to be of 
good courage, inasmuch as he suffered for a great and 
noble cause. In the conversation between Fawkes 
and Robert Winter in the Tower, above related, the® 
latter says, ‘ Nothing grieves me, but there is not an’ 
apology made by some to justify our doings in this, 
business ; but our deaths will be a sufficient justifi- 
cation of it, and it és for God's cause.” Casaubon, 


in his Epistle to Fronto Dacaus, which’ we shall have’ - 


occasion to notice more fully hereafter in the case of 
Garnet, mentions the following fact respecting another 
of the conspirators. ‘John rapt,” says he, ‘oneo 
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the traitors, on the very day when he was to be exe- 
cuted for his share in this plot, was entreated by a 
pious and learned clergyman, to entertain, at the last, 
a proper sense of his situation, and duly reflecting 
upon the magnitude of his crime, with hearty peni- 
tence to seek for pardon from Heaven.’ Grant 
replied, with a cheerful countenance, and full of 
confidence, ‘I am satisfied that our project was so 
far from being sinful, that I rely entirely upon my 
merits in bearing a part of that noble action, as an 
abundant satisfaction and’ expiation for all sins com- 
mitted by me during the rest of my life.’” 


ee 


LAMARTINE’S PILGRIMAGE 
TO THHS HOLY LAND 


Souvenirs, Impressions, Pensées, et Paysages, pendant un 
Poyage en Orient (1832-1833), ou Notes d'un Voya~ 
geur. Par M. Alphonse de Lamartine, Membre 
de l'Académie Frangaise. En deux volumes. 
Tome I. London. Reprinted for Edward 
Churton. t 

A Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, &c. &c. By Alphonse 
de Lamartine, &c. 3-vols. post Svo. London. 
Richard Bentley. 


Unnrr a slight change of title the latter of these 
two works is a translation of the former one, 
which appeared lately at Paris, and is now in the 
course of republication in London. ‘The reprint, 
which bears Mr Churton’s name, is exceedingly well 
got up, with good paper and type, and, as far as we 
have examined, with a very correct text; it is also 
remarkably cheap, as the volume contains as much as 
two of the volumes of the French edition, and only 
costs six shillings. Another volume which, we be- 
lieve, is nearly ready, will complete the work, The 
entire translation, pablished by Mr Bentley, is done 
in a superior manner, and will, no doubt, prove very 
aeceptable to the many who cannot read the original. 
The three volumes are elegantly printed, and the first 
contains a portrait of the author. Having done this 
justice to our English publishers, we will now say a 
few words about M. de Lamartine (who has long 
been esteemed one of the first of the living poets of 
France) in his new capacity of traveller. 

_ No one acquainted with this writer's character, or his 
preceding works, will expect that these volumes should 
contain much accurate statistical information, or any 
detailed descriptions of the countries passed through, 
with their manners, customs, and habits. De La- 
martine has not the turn of mind necessary for such 
subjects. He has travelled as a poct, and his work 
is rather a prose poem on feelings suggested by the 
objects he saw, than a book of travels. We confess, 
that to us, his strain of sentimentality seems some- 
what too long drawn out and unvaried, but we have 
been occasionally delighted by its tone, and doubt 
not that many will relish the whole of the melody. 
The book which it most resembles is Chateaubriand’s 
well-known ‘Itinerary from Paris to Jerusalem.’ 
M. de Lamartine, however, after his peregrinations 
in the Holy Land, went on to Smyrna and Constan- 
tinople; and, after staying some time in the Turkish 
capital, returned homewards by land, passing in his 
way through Servia, on which very imperfectly 
known country he has collected some highly interest~ 
ing notes. We are not quite sure that these notes 
are not the best part of the work; but the large 
majority of readers will probably be more delighted 
with the author's musings and speculations in the 
city of Jerusalem and its neighbourhood. M. de 
Lamartine is a sentimentally-religious man, and a 
lover of kings, and he seems to think that these 
things must go together, and that no one can be re- 
ligious without being a royalist, or have any venera- 
tion for the scenes of Scripture unless he have an 
awful respect for the scenes of courts. We need 
searcely look into this naked fallacy. Milton, who 
was a religious man, and one of the greatest poets 
that ever lived, did not love kings. And who would 
have trod the soil of Palestine with such reverential 
feet as Milton ?—or who, like him, ever doted in 
imagination on the secret tops of Oreb and Sinai, on 

Yhe hill of Sion, and 

* Siloa’s brook that flow'd 
Fast by the oracle of God?” 
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Among the things which have least pleased us in these 
volumes is M. de ne cle account of a visit he paid 
to Lady Esther Stanhope, who, after spending nearly 
th2 whole of her fortune in vain attempts to rival the 
splendour of the oriental princes of the Arabian nights, 
now lives cooped up among the druses of Mount 
Lebanon, figuring away as a conjuror and fortune- 
teller, and keeping a bay mare on which the new Mes- 
siah (when he comes) is to ride into reconquered 
Jerusalem, and a spotless white mare on which she 
(Lady E. S.) is to ride by his side. The poor woman 
is notoriously crazed, and much to be pitied ; but we 
have no patience with de Lamartine, who mystifies 
common sense, and writes in such a manner as to invest 
her wretched hallucinations with an air of solemnity, 
and a shadowy, awful mysteriousness. 


The same thing was attempted a few years ago by 
an English traveller; and between Doctor Madden, 
who, it is suspected, never saw the lady in question, 
and Monsieur de Lamartine, insanity has been made 
strikingly picturesque, and poor Lady Esther converted 
into a heroine of romance. We cannot help thinking 
that our French friend was slightly infected with the 
malady of the place when he wrote what he has written 
about his aristocratic birth, his glory, his verses, and 
his foot. 

»** You will go back to Europe,” she said, ** but you 
will not long delay your return to the East. It is your 
country.” 

“Tt is, at least, Lady Esther, the country of my 
imagination.”” 

**Do not laugh,” she said, ‘it is your true coun- 
try ; it is the country of your forefathers; I am sure of 
it—look at your foot.” 

‘I see nothing there,” said I, ** but the dust of your 
roads which covers it, and of which I should be 
ashamed in a drawing-room of old Europe,” 

“That is notit!”’ she answered hastily, ‘look at 
your foot.” 

‘*T had never before observed myself what she was 
going to say about my high instep.” 

** Look!” she continued, “ your instep is very high ;’ 
there is a space between your heel and your toes when 
your foot is on the ground, sufficient to let water run 
through it without wetting the sole. ( Query— Did 
Monsieur wear Parisian boots, which are apt to be very 
high in the heel?) It is the foot of the Arab—the foot 
of the East. You are a child of these climates, and 
the day is approaching, when every man shall return 
to the land of his fathers. We shall see each other 
again.” 

We turn with pleasure from such balderdash as this, 
which does not often disgrace the volumes before us, to 
give a specimen of de Lamartine’s beautiful scenic 
descriptions. 


« This city (Jerusalem ) is not, as it has been repre- 
sented, an unshapely and confused mass of ruins and 
ashes, over which a few-Arab cottages are thrown, 
or a few Bedouin tents pitched; neither is it like 
Athens, a chaos of dust and crumbling walls, where 
the traveller seeks in vain the shadow of edifices, the 
trace of streets, the phantom of a city ;—but it is a 
city shining in light and colour! presenting nobly 
to view her intact and battlemented walls, her blue 
mosque with its white colonades, her thousand re- 
splendent domes, from which the rays of the autum- 
nal sun are reflected in a dazzling vapour; the 
fagades of her houses, tinted by time and heat, of the 
yellow and golden hue of the edifices of Pastum 
or of Rome; her old towers, the guardians of her 
walls, to which neither one stone, one loophole, nor 
one battlement is wanting; and above all, amidst 
that ocean of houses, that cloud of little domes which 
cover them, is a dark elliptical dome, larger than the 
others, overlooked by another and a white one. 
These are the churches of the Holy Sepulchre and 
of Calvary; from hence they are confounded and 
appear drowned in the labyrinth of domes, edifices, 
and streets, which encompass them; and one finds 
it difficult to credit such a situation for Calvary and 
the Sepulchre; which, according to the ideas we 
derive from the gospel history, should be placed on 
a separate hill without the walls, and not in the cen- 
tre of Jerusalem. The city, confined on the side of 
Mount Sion, has no doubt enlarged herself on the 
north to embrace within her circuit those two sites 
which make her shame and glory, that of the mur- 
der of the just man, and the resurrection of the in- 
carnate Deity! 


Such is the city from the height of the Mount of 
Olives! She has no horizon behind her to the west 
nor to the north. The line of her walls and her 
towers, the points of her numerous minarets, the 
arches of her shining domes, stand out in bold relief 
against the deep blue of an orient sky; and the town, 
thus exhibited on its broad and elevated platform, 
seems again to shine in all the antique splendour of 
its prophecies, or to be only waite the word to 


rise in dazzling glory from its seventeen successive 
ruins, and to be transformed into that New Jerusa-' 
lem which is to come out of the bosom of the desert, 
radiant with brightness. 4 fw 
The view is the most splendid that can be pre- 
sented to the eye, of a city that is no more; for she 
still seems to exist as one full of life and youth; but 
on contemplating the scene with more attention, we 
feel that it is really no more than a fair vision of the 
city of David and Solomon. No noise arises from 
her squares and streets, no roads lead to her gates 
from the east or from the west, from the north or 
from the south, except a few paths winding among 
the rocks, on wifich you meet only half-naked Arabs, 
some camel-driyers from Damascus, or women from 
Bethlehem or Jericho, carrying on their heads a bas- 
ket of raisins from Engaddi, or a cage of doves, to be 
sold on the morrow under the trebinthuses beyond 
the city gates.—No one passed in or out; . no men-. 
dicant even was seated fagainst her curbstones; no. 
sentinel showed ‘himself at her threshold; we saw, 
indeed, no living object, heard no living sound; we 
found the same void, the same silence, at the en- 
trance of a city containing thirty thousand © souls, 
during the twelve hours of the day, as we should have. , 
expected before the entombed gates of Pompeii or 
Herculaneum. , 
We saw nothing pass the gate of Damascus, except 
four funeral processions, silently winding their way 
along the walls to the Turkish cemetery; nor. 
gate of Sion, while we were within view, except a 
poor Christian, who died in the morning of the’ 
plague, and was carried by four grave-diggers to the 
Grecian burial-place.” ' 
Tn his appendix, M. de Lamartine gives a curious 
chapter of ‘ Political Reflections ;’ in which he specu~ 
lates on the imminent fall of the empire of the Turksy 
and on the proper mode of disposing of their territorye 
We cannot go into these matters, but they are of the 
greatest importance ; aud although our author’s scheme. 
of forming Russia, Austria, England, and France, into ; 
four protectorates, each of which is to hold a certain 
portion of Turkey, does not seem to. be at present of 
very easy accomplishment, we think it merits attention, 
while the eloquence with which it is set forth cannot 
fail in affording some gratification. ae 
The appendix is further enriched by a very curious 
narrative of the residence of a certain Fatalla Sayeghir_ 
among the wandering Arabs of the great desert, which. 
has been collected and translated by the care of 
Monsieur de Lamartiue. 7 
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COWPER’S WORKS. * 
The Works of William Cowper. His Life and Let. 
ters. By William Hayley, Esq. | Now first com= 
pleted, by the Introduction of Cowper's Private Cor-. 
respondence. Edited by the Rev. T. S. Grimshawe,’ 
A.M., Rector of Burton, Northamptonshire, &e. 
&e. Vols. I, IJ, III, 1V. Small8vo, London, 
Saunders and Otley. ut 
Witt1am Cowren is one of the most delightful of 
our domestic poets, and, probably, the very best letter-. " 
writer in our language. — For familiar, epistolary 
correspondence, whieh ought to be as free and as 
flowing as one’s conversation, all prescribed models. 
are dangerous ;—but we think nobody can study 
Cowper's letters without advantage, and without 
finding that all their charm lies in the presence of 
nature and simplicity, and the absence of all affecta~ 
tion, and effort, prescription, and imitation. His. 
works, altogether, are well suited to the people at’ 
large ; and we are glad to see them brought out in 
this cheap and elegant edition, which is embellished. 
with views of the different places where the poet and- 
recluse resided, and the scenes he celebrated in his 


beautiful verses. ; ee 
monthly 


oa 


Another edition, to be issued like this in : 
volumes, was anuounced some time ago, but has not 
as yet begun to make its appearance. There is, how- 
ever, good room for both, and we wish them both 
success. In the present edition there are above a 
hundred letters, chiefly on religious topics, which, 
although they have appeared before in anotherform, 
are the copy-right of the publishers, and cannot be 
included in any other edition of Cowper. =, 
SS 
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THE STREETS OF THE METROPOLIS, 
THEIR MEMORIES AND GREAT MEN. 
CHAPTER THE SEVENTH.—( Concluded. ) 
“LEICESTER SQUARE AND ST MARTIN'S LANE« 

St Martin's lane, and Leicester square.—Sir Joshua 
Reynolds.—Hogarth.—Sir Isaac Newton. 

Sr. Mantin’s Layx (see Charing Cross, for a notice 
of the church) was once as famous for artists as 
Newman street has been since. In Salisbury court 
and in St Martin’s lane the Royal Academy may be 
said to have originated, for in those places succes- 
sively its original members first came together as a 
society established by themselves. Perhaps there 
was not a single artist, contemporary with Sir 
Joshua, who was uneonnected with St Martin's lane, 
either as a lodger, student, or visitor. Old Slaughter’s 
coffee-house in the same lane, became celebrated on 
the same account, and as a resort of the contem- 
porary wits, especially Hogarth, who may be said 
to have amalgamated in his works the wit and the 
painter. St Martin’s lane and Leicester sqaare are 
the head-quarters of the memory of English art. 
In the annals of the former we meet with the names 
of Wilson and Gainsborough: in the latter flou- 
fished and died, Hogarth and Sir Joshua Rey- 

folds, 

Sir Joshua’s house in Leicester square was on the 
eastern side, four doors from Sydney's alley. It was 
there he kept a handsome table, and was visited by 
Johnson and Goldsmith, and. had the whole round of 
the fashionable world fluttering before him, and 
steadying itself to become immortal in his pictures: 
if, indeed, immortal they are to be, in the ordinary 
meaning of that word; for out of certain misgiv- 
ings which perhaps argued a want of perfect claim to 
that destiny, he dabbled in experiments upon colour, 
which have failed; and his pictures, though but of 
yesterday, already look old and worn out, while 
Titian’s are as blooming as Apollo. 

Hogarth, the greatest name in English art, lived 
in one of the two houses which now form Sablo- 
niere’s hotel. It was the one tothe north. He was 
a little bustling man, with a face more lively than 
refined, a sort of knowing, jockey look; and was 
irritable and egotistical, but not ungenerous. As 
a painter, he did what no man. ever did before 
or since, —brought out the absurdities of artificial 
Tife,* 

“ Shgned vice her own features, scorn her owt 


mage, 

and fairly painted even goods and chattels with a 
meaning! His intentions were less profound than 
his impulses; that is to say, he sometimes had a 
professed common-place in view, as in the instance of 
the Industrious and Idle Apprentice, while the ex- 
ecution of it was full of much higher things and 


_ profounder humanities. As to the rest, if ever there 


was a wit on canvass, it was he. To take one in- 
stance alone, his spider's web over the poor's box 
is a union of remote ideas, coalescing but too per- 
fectly.* 2 _— “td 

* For masterly criticisms on Hogarth, see the ‘ Works of 
Charles Lamb,’ vol. ii, p. 88, and the ‘ Picture Galleries of 
England,’ p. 181. 
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Leicester square, formerly Leicester fields, was not 
built upon till towards the restoration of Charles IT. 
It took its name from a family mansion of the 
Sydneys, Earls of Leicester, which stood on the north 
side, on the site of the present houses and of Leices- 
ter place. ‘ It was for a short time,” says Pennant, 
“the residence of Elizabeth, daughter of James I, 
the titular Queen of Bohemia, who, on Feb- 
ruary 13th, 1661, here ended her unfortunate life. 
It has been tenanted for a great number of years. 
It was successively the pouting-place of princes. 
The late King [George II], when Prince of Wales, 
after he had quarrelled with his father, lived here 
several years. His son Frederic followed his exam- 
ple, succeeded him in his house, and in it finished 
his days.” 

« Behind Leicester House,” the same author in- 
forms us, “stood, in 1658, the Military-yard, 


founded by Henry Prince of Wales, the spirited son’ 


of our peaceful James. M. Faubert afterwards kept 
here his academy for riding and other gentleman- 
like exercises, in the reign of Charles II, which, 
in later years, was removed to Swallow street, op- 
, posite the end of Conduit street. Part is retained 
for the purpose of a riding-house; the rest is con- 
verted into a work-house for the parish of St 
James's.” * 

But the glory of the neighbourhood of Leicester 
fields is in St Martin's street, where the house is 
still remaining which was occupied by the great 
Newton. | 
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CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 
CHARING CROSS AND WHITEHALL. 


Contents :—Old Charing Cross, and New St Martin’s 
Church.—Statue of Charles 1—Execution of Regi- 
cides—Ben Jonson.—Walling ford House, now the 
Admiralty.—Villiers, Duke of Buckingham; Sir 
Walter Scott's account of him.—Misrepresentation of 
Pope respecting his death—Charles’s horse a satirist. 
Locket’s Ordinary.—Sir George Etherege.—Prior and 
his uncle’s tavern. Thompson.—Spring Gardens.— 
Mrs Centlivre.—Dorset place, and Whitcomb street, 
§ cy formerly Hedge Lane.—The wits and the bailiffs. 
Suffolk street.—Swift and Miss Vanhomrigh. 

Ix the reign of Edward I, on the country road from 

London to Westminster, stood the hamlet of Cha- 

ring; a rustic spot, containing a few houses, and 

the last cross set up by that Prince inJhonour of the 
resting-places of his wife’s body on its way to inter- 
ment in the Abbey. The Cross was originally of 
wood, but afterwards of stone. The reader may see 
it in the old map of London by Aggas. He will 
there observe, that towards the beginning of Eliza- 
beth’s. reign, Charing Cross was united with Lon- 
don on the Strand side, and at little intervals with 

Whitehall; but Spring gardens was then, and long 

after, what its name inplies; and, in the reign of 

Charles II, Hedge lane (now Whitcomb street) 

and the Haymarket, were still real lanes and pas- 

sages into the fields. In Elizabeth's time you might 
set: out from the site of the present Pall-mall, and 


** Pennant,’ p. 120. 
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leaving St Giles in the Fields on the right hand, 
walk all the way to Hampstead without encountering ~ 
perhaps a dwelling place. Lovers plucked flowers. 
in Cranbourne alley, and took moonlight walks in : 
St James’s market. 

On this spot, in Dr Johnson's opinion, is to be 
found the fullest “tide of human existence” in the 
metropolis, We know not how that may be at 
present when the tide is so full everywhere; but 
Charing Cross has long been something the reverse 
of a rural village, and is now exhibiting one of the 
newest and grandest evidences of an improving me- 


. tropolis. By way of north front, the Mews (for- 


merly the mews of the King’s falcons), is giving _ 
way to a palace for the Fine Arts; on the west is , 
a very handsome edifice, including the new college 
of Physicians; on the east, St Martin's church has 
obtained its long desired opening; and in the midst , 
of these buildings and of the Strand-end, is to bea 
new square, named after the greatest of our naval _ 
victories. 

«In the reign of Henry VIII,” says Pennant, 
speaking of St Martin’s, “a small church was built 
here at the King’s expense, by reason of the poverty 
of the parishioners, who possibly were at that period 
very poor. In 1607 it was enlarged because of the 
increase of buildings. In 1721 it was found neces- 
sary to take the whole down, and in five years from. 
that time this magnificent temple was completed at 
the expense of near thirty-seven thousand pounds. 
This is the best performance of Gibbs, the architect 
of the Ratcliffe Library. The steeple is far the, 
most elegant of any of that style which I named, 
the pepper-bor ; and with which (I beg pardon of , 
the good people of Glasgow) I marked their boasted , 
steeple of St Andrew.” * 

Our lively biographer seems chiefly to admire the- 
steeple of this church. The Corinthian portico, we 
believe, is the usual object of praise. Both of them * 
may ‘deserve praise separately; nor, indeed, will 
their size and situation allow them to be regarded 
with indifference in conjunction; but the elevation 
of the steeple on the neck of the church, or without 
any apparent or proper base to rest upon, is a fault 
not to be denied; and Mr Pennant perhaps would: 
not have been in the wrong, had he found an ill 
name for steeples in general, as well as for the 
species which he “peppered.” Steeples, however 
noble, and porticos, however Greek, can never truly’ 
coalesce. The finest steeple with a portico to it is 
but an exerescence and an anomaly, a horn growing 
out of the church's neck. The Italians felt this ab- 
surdity so much, that they have often made a ses 
parate building of the steeple, converting it into a 
beautiful tower aloof from the church, as in the ine’ 
stances of the famous Hanging Tower in Pisa, and’ 
the Campanile in Florence. Suppose a shaft like 
the Monument, in a space near St Martin's church, - 
and the church itself a proper building with a portico, 
like St Paul's, Covent garden, and you have an ims” 
provement in the Italian style. The best thing to 
say for : 

a sharped steeples high Shot up in air 
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(as the poet calls them) is, that they seem to be 
pointing to heaven, or running up into space like an 
intimation of interminability. An idea of this kind 


is supposed to have given rise to them. But they 
always have a meagre, incongruous look, considered 


in their union with the body to which they are at-. 


tached. Their best appearance is at a-distance, and 
when they are numerous, as in the view of a great 
city; but even then, how inferior” are they to the 
massive dignity of guch towers as those of West- 
minster Abbey, or to a dome like that of St Paul’s! 
\, The origin of the word Charing is unknown. The 
cross was destroyed during the Reformation. The 
spot where it stood is occupied by the statue of 
Charles I, originally the property of the Earl of 
Arundel, for whom it was acast by Le Sceur in 1633. 
It was not placed in its present situation till the 
decline of the reign of Charles II. The pedestal is 
the work of Grinling Gibbons. The statue had been 
condemned by parliament. to be sold and broken in 
pieces; “ but John River, the brazier who purchased 
it,” says Pennant, “having more taste or more loyalty 
than his masters, buried it unmutilated and shewed 
to them some broken pieces of brass in token of his 
obedience. M. D’Archenholz gives a diverting 
anecdote of this brazier, that he cast a vast number 
of handles of knives and forks in brass, which he sold 
as tnade of the broken statue. They were bought with 
great eagerness by the loyalists, from affection to their 
monarch; by the rebels as a mark of triumph over 
the murdered sovereign.”* ‘The sovereign now faces 
Whitehall as if in triumph: yet behind the Ban- 
queting house lurks a statue of another of this un- 
fortunate race, who lost his throne for attempting 
to renew the dictatorial spirit which cost his an- 

cestor his head. ‘The omission of the horse's girth 
in this statue has been thought a singular instance 
of forgetfulness in the artist. But it is hardly pos- 
sible he could have forgotten it. Most likely he took 
a poetical license, and rejected what might have hurt 
the symmetry of his outline. 

Charles's memory, Iki Zhis life, was destined to be 
connected with tragedies. On this spot, before the 
statue was erected, a number of the regicides were 


executed with tortures; and till of late years it was « 


a place for the pillory. Harrison died there, Scrope, 
Colonel Jones, Hugh Peters, and others of those ex- 
traordinary men, who, in welcoming a bloody death, 
gave the last undoubted proofs that they were real 
patriots as well as bigots. The spirit in which they 
died (bold and invincible, though in the very glow 
and loquacity evincing that lingering love of life 
which is so effecting toone’s own mortality) had such 
an effect on the public that the king was advised not 
to have any more such executions near the court, 
‘and the scaffold was accordingly removed to Tyburn. 
A ghastly story is related of Harrison ;—that after 
he was cut down alive (according to his sentence) 
and had his bowels remoyed and burnt before his 
face by the executioner, he rose up and gave the man 
a box on the ear, He had behaved with great 
patience before this half-death ; so that there appears 
to have been something of delirium in this action,— 
the action, perhaps, of a being feeling himself to be 
no longer under the ordinary condition of his 


The particular. sort of religious enthusiasm evinced 
by these men is now as obsolete as some of the 
absurdities which they fought against, and others 
which they would have upheld; but there are pas- 
sages of lasting interest in the account of their last 
moments which the reader will perhaps expect to 
SQ. 

~As Harrison was going to suffer, ‘‘ one in derision 
called to him and said, ‘where is your Good Old 
Cause 2’ He with a cheerful smile clapt his hand on 
his breast, and said ‘ Here it is, and Lam going to seal 
it with my blood!’ And when he came'to the sight of 
the gallows, he was transported with joy, and his 
servant asked him how he did; he answered ‘ Never 
better in my life:’ His servant told him, Sir, there is 
a crown of glory ready prepared for you. yes, said 

_he, I see, When he was taken off the sledge, the 

* Pennant,’ p. 112, He quotes Archenholz’s Tableau 
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hangman desired him to forgivehim. I do forgive thee, 
said he, with all my heart, as it is a sin ‘against me ; 
and told him he wished him all happiness. And 
farther said, Alas, poor man, thou dost it ignorantly ; 


the Lord. grant that this sin may not be laid to thy 


charge! And putting his hand into his pocket gave 


him all the money he had, and so parting with his 


servant, hugging of him in his arms, he ‘went up the 
ladder with an undaunted countenance. 

The people observing him to tremble in his hands 
and legs, he, taking notice of, it, said :— 

«« Gentlemen, by reason of some scoffing that I do 
hear, I judge that some do think I am afraid to die, by 
the shaking I have in my hands and knees ; I tell you, 


“no, but it is by reason of much blood I have lost in the 


wars, and. many wounds I have received in my body, 
which caused this shaking and weakness in my nerves ; 
Ihave had it this twelve years: I speak this to the 
praise and glory of God ; he hath carried me above the 
fear of death ; and I value not my life, because I go to 
my Father, and am assured I shall take it again. 


“¢ Gentlemen, take notice, that for being instru- 
mental in that cause, and instrument of the Son of 
God, which hath been pleaded amongst us, and which 
God hath to my appeals and wonderful victories, J am 
brought to this place to suffer death this day, and if I 
had ten thousand lives, I could freely and cheerfully 
lay them down all, to witness to this matter-*’” 


The time of Colonel Jones's departure being come, 
“this aged gentleman,” says the account, “‘ was drawn 
in one sledge with hisaged companion Scroope, whose 
grave and graceful countenances, accompanied with 
courage and cheerfulness, caused great admiration and 
compassion in the spectators, as they passed along the 
streets to Charing Cross, the place of their execution ; 
and after the executioner had done his part upon three 
others that day, he was so drunk with blood, that, like 
one surfeited, he grew sick at stomach; and not being 
able himself, he set his boy to finish the tragedy upon 
Col. Jones.” The night before he died he ‘‘told a 
friend he had no other temptation but this, lest he should 
be too much transported, and carried out to neglectand 
slight his life, so greatly was he satisfied to die in that 
cause.” 

“The day he suffered, he grasped a friend in his 
arms, and said to him with some expressions of en- 
dearedness, Farewell: I could wish thee in the same 
condition with myself, that thou mightest share with 
me in my joys.t” 

The famous, Hugh Peters, the commonwealth 
preacher, whom Burnet speaks of as an “ enthusiastical 
buffoon,” and a very “ vicious man,” is thought by a 
greater loyalist (Burke) to have had ‘hard measure 
dealt him at the Restoration.” He calls him a ‘ poor 
good man.” Peters was afraid at first he should not 
behave himself with the proper courage, but rallied his 
spirits afterwards, and according to the account pub- 
lished by his friends (and all the accounts, it should be 
observed, emanate from that side), no man appears to 
have behaved better. Burnet says otherwise, and that 
he was observed all the while to be drinking cordials 
to keep him from fainting, and Burnet’s testimony is 
not to be slighted, though he seems too readily to have 
taken upon trust.some evil reports of Peters’s life and 
manners, which the “ poor man” expressly contradicted 
in prison. Be this as it may, “ Being carried,” says 
the account, ‘upon the sledge to execution, and made 
to sit thereon within the rails at Charing Cross to be- 
hold the execution of Mr Cook, one comes to him, and 
upbraided him with the death of the King, bidding him 
(with opprobrious language) to repent: he replied, 
Friend, you do not well to trample upon a dying man ; 
you are greatly mistaken, I had nothing to do in the 
death of the King. : 


«* When Mr Cook was cut down and brought to be 
quartered, one they called Colonel Turner, called to 
the Sheriff’s men to bring Mr Peters near that he 
might see him; and by and by the hangman came to him 
all besmeared in blood, and rubbing his bloody bands 
together, he tauntingly asked, ‘Come, how do you like 
this, how do you like this work?’ To whom he re- 

* © State Trials,’ ut supra, vol. v:, p. 1234, 
+ 7. pp. 1284, 1286, 


plied, ‘I am not, I thank God, terrified at it; you may 
do your worst.’ 
“ Whien he was going to his execution, he looked 


about and espied a man to whom he gave a piece of 


gold (having bowed it"first), and desired him to go to 
the place where his daughter lodged, and to carry that 
to heras a token from him, and to let her know that 
his heart was as full of comfort as it could be, and that 
before that pieceshould come into her hands be should 
be with God in glory. r 

“ Being upon the ladder, he spake to the Sheriff, say- 
ing, Sir, you have here slain one of the servants of God 
before mine eyes, and have made me to behold it on 
purpose to terrify and discourage me; but God hath 
made it an ordinance to me for my strengthening and 
encouragement. 

“ When he was going to die, he said, What! flesh, 
art thou unwilling to go to God through the fire and 
jaws of death? Oh (said he), this is a good day, he 
is come that I have long looked for, and I shall be with 
him in glory; and so smiled when he went away. 


“ What Mr Peters said fasther at his execution, 
either in bis speech or prayer, it could not be taken, in 
regard his voice was low at that time, and the people 
uncivil.”’* ‘ 1 

Ben Jonson is supposed to have been born in Harts- 
horn lane, Charing Cross, where he lived when a little 
child, “Though I cannot,” says Fuller, “with all my 
industrious inquiry, find him in his cradle, I can fetch 
him from his long coats. When alittle child he lived 
in Hartshorn lane, Charing Cross, when his mother 
married a bricklayer for her second husband. He was 
first bred in a private school in St Martin's court; them 
in Westminster school.” But we shall have other oc~ 
casions of speaking of him elsewhere. 

The famous reprobate Duke of Buckingham, Villiers, 
the second of that name, was born in Wallingford 
house, which stood on the site of the present Admiralty. 
“©The Admiralty Office,” says Pennant, “stood origin= 
ally in Duke street, Westminster : but in the reign of 
King William was removed to the present spot, to the 
house then called Wallingford, I believe from its having 
been iohabited by the Knollys, Viscounts Wallingford. — 
From the roof the pious Usher, Archbishop of Armagh, 
then living here with the Countess of Peterborough, 
was prevailed on to take the last sightof his beloved 
master Charles I. when brought on the scaffold before 
Whitehall. “He sunk at the horror of the sight, and 
was carried in a swoon to his apartment.” Walli 
ford house was éften used by Cromwell and others in 
their consultations, 

“The present Admiralty office,” continues Pennant, 
«was rebuilt in the late reign, by Ripley; it is a 
clumsy pile, but properly veiled from the street by Mr 
Adam’s handsome screen.” Where the poor Arche 
bishop sank iu horror at the sight of the misguided 
Charles, telegraphs now ply their dumb and far-seen 
discourses, like spirits in the guise of mechanism, and 
tell news of the spread of liberty and knowledge all 
over the world. Of the Villierses, Dukes of Bucking- 
ham, who have not heard ? ‘The first one was a favour- 
ite not unworthy of his fortune, oped, generous, and 


magnificent; the second, perhaps because he lost his =| 


father so soon, a spoiled child from his cradle, wilful, . 
debauched, unpriscipled, but witty and entertaining. 
Here, and at York house in the Strand, he turned night 
into day, and pursued his intrigues, his concerts, his 
dabblings in chemistry and the philosopher's stone, and 
his designs on the crown : for Charles's character, and 
the devices of Buckingham’s fellow quacks and astrolo- 
gers persuaded him that he had a chance of being king. 
Wheh @ youth, He compounded with Cromwell, avd 
mhartied Fairfax’s daughter ;—he was afterwards all for 
the king, when Le was not ‘all for rhyming” or oust- 
ing him ;—when an old man, or near it (for these pro- 
digious possessors of animal spirits have a trick of last- 
ing'a long while), he was still a youth in improvidence 
and dissipation, and his whole life was a dream of un- 
easy pleasure. He is now best known from Dryden's 
masterly portrait of him in the ‘ Absalom’and Achito- 
phel.’ ! | 
“<A man so various, that he:seemed tobe, 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome; 
jig 
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Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 

Was everything by starts, and nothing long ; 

But in the course of one revolving moon, 

Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and. buffoon ; 
Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 
Blest madman ! who could every hour employ 
With something new to wish or to enjoy ! 
Railing and praising were his usual themes ; 

And both, to show his judgment, in extremes ; 
So over violent, or over civil, 

That every man with him was God or devil. ® 

In squandering wealth was his peculiar art ; 
Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 

Beggared by fools, whom still he found too late, 
He had his jest, and they had his estate. 

He laughed himself from court ; then sought relief , 
By forming parties, but could ne'er be chief; 
For spite of him, the weight of business fell © 

On Absalom, or wise Achitophel ; ‘ 

Thus wicked but in will, of means bereft, 

He left not faction, but of that was left.” 


This inimitable description,” observes Sir Walter 
Scott, in a note on the subject, “refers, as is well 
known, to the famous George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, son of the favourite of Charles I. who 


was murdered by Felton. The Restoration put into 


the hands of the most lively, mercurial, ambitious, 
and licentious genius who ever lived, an estate of 
20,000/. a year, to be squandered in every wild scheme 
which the lust of power, of pleasure, of license, or of 
whim could dictate to an unrestrained imagination. 
Being refused the situation of President of the North, 
he was suspected of having favoured the disaffected 
in that part of England, and was disgraced accord- 
ingly. But in 1666 he regained the favour of the 
King, and became a member of the famous adminis- 
tration called the Cabal, which first led Charles into 
unpopular and arbitrary measures, and laid the 
foundation for the troubles of his future reign. 
Buckingham changed sides about 1675, and becom- 
ing attached to the country party, made a most 
active figure in all proceedings which had relation to 
the Popish plot; intrigued deeply with Shaftesbury, 
and distinguished himself as a promoter of the bill of 
exclusion. Hence, he stood an eminent mark for 
Dryden’s satire ; which we may believe was not the 
less poignant, that the poet had sustained a personal 
affront, from being depicted by his grace under the 
character of Bayes in the * Rehearsal.’ As Dryden 
owed the Duke no favour, he has shown him none. 
Yet even here the ridiculous rather than the infa- 
mous part of his character is touched upon; and the 
unprincipled libertine, who slew the Earl of Shrews- 
bury while his adulterous countess held his horse in 
the disguise of a page, and who boasted of caressing 
her before he changed the bloody elothes in which 
he had murdered her hushand, is not exposed to 
hatred, while the spendthrift and castle builder are 
held up to contempt. So just, however, is the pic- 
ture drawn by Dryden, that it differs little from the 
following sober historical account. 

«The Duke of Buckingham was a man of great 
parts, and an infinite deal of wit and humour; but 
wanted judgment, and had no virtue, or principle of 
any kind. These essential defects made his whole 
life one train of inconsistencies. He was ambitious 
beyond measure, and implacable in his resentments ; 
these qualities were the effects or different faces of 
his:pride ; which, whenever he pleased to Jay aside, 
ne man living could be more entertaining in conver- 
sation. He hada wonderful talent in turning all 
things into ridicule ; but, by his own conduct, made 
a more ridiculous figure in the world, than any other 
he could, with all ‘his vivacity of wit and turn of 


imagination, draw of others. Frolic and pleasure 


took up the greatest part.of his life: and in these he 


had neither any taste ‘nor set himself any bounds; — 


running into the wildest extravagances and_pushi 

his debaucheries to a height, which even a libertine 
age could not help censuring as downright madness. 
He inherited the best estate which any subject had 
at that time in England; yet his profuseness made 


_ him always necessitous, as that necessity made him 


rasp at everything that would help to support his 
expenses. He was lavish without generosity, and 
proud without magnanimity ; and though he did not 
want some bright talents, yet no good one ever made 
part of his composition; for there was nothing so 
mean that he would not stoop to, nor anything so 
flagrantly impious but he was capable of under- 
taking.’ » ‘ 

* Buckingham’s death,” concludes the commen- 
tator, “ was as awful a beacon as his life. He had 
dissipated a princely fortune and lost both the means 
of procuring and the power of enjoying the pleasures 
to which he was devoted. He had fallen from the 
highest pinnacle of ambition into the last degree of 
contempt and disregard.” His dying scene, in a 
paltry inn, in Yorkshire, has been immortalized by 
Pope's beautiful lines :— 

In the worst inn’s worst room, with mat half 

hung; 

The floors of plaister and the walls of dung ; 

On once a flock bed, but repaired with straw, 

With tape-tied curtains never meant to draw, 

The George and Garter dangling from that bed, 

Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red, 


Great Villiers lies! Alas !“how changed from him ! 


That life of pleasure and that soul of whim ; 
Gallant and gay in Cliefden’s proud alcove, 

The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love ; 

‘Or just as gay at council, in a ring 

Of mimicked statesmen and a merry king ; 

No wit to flatter left of all his store, 

No fool to laugh at, which he valued more ; 
There victor of his health, of fortune, friends,’ 
And fame, this lord of useless thousands ends!” * 


“The worst inn’s worst room,” however, is a 
poetical fiction. Buckingham died at the house of 
one of his tenants at Kirby Mallory, where he was 
overtaken with illness. He had wasted his fortune 
to a comparative nothing; but was not reduced to 
such necessity as the poet would imply.+ 

Andrew Marvel makes the statue of Charing Cross 
the speaker in one of his witty libels on Charles and 
his brother. There was an equestrian statue of 
Charles II. at Woolchurch, the horse of which is 
made to hold a dialogue with this other. The poet 
fancies that the riders, “weary of sitting all day,” 
stole off one evening, and the two horses came 
together. The readers at Will's must have been a 
little astonished at the boldness of such passages as 
the following :— 

« Quoth the marble horse, It would make a stone 

speak, 

To see a Lord Mayor and a Lombard street beak, 

Thy founder and mine, to cheat one another, 

When both knaves agreed to be each other's brother. 

Here Charing broke forth, and thus he went on— 

My brass is provoked as much as thy stone 

To see church and state bow down to a —— 

And the King's chief ministers holding the door, 

The money of widows and orphans employed, 

And the banker's quite broke to maintain the ——’s 

pride. : 
Wootcnurcu. To see Dei Gratia writ on the 
throne. 

And the King’s wicked life says God there is none. 

Cuazinc. That he should be styled Defender 
of the Faith 

Who believes not a word what the word of God 

saith. 
Woorénvurcn. That the Duke shouldturn Pa- 
pist, and that church defy, 

For which his own father a Martyr diddie, 

Cuarixc. Tho’ he changed his religion, I hope 
he’s so civil, 

Not to think his own father is gone to the Devil, 

. * * 4 * * 
Cuanrxc. Pause brother, awhile, and calmly 
consider 

‘What thou hast to say against my royal rider. 

* Scott's Edition of ‘Dryden,’ vol. ix, p.270. 

+ See the life of him by his retainer Fairfax, and the 


account of his on his death-bed in the ‘ Collectionof Letters 
of several Persons of Quality and others.’ 


_ Wootcuunen. Thy priest-ridden King turned 

desperate fighter / 

For the surplice, lawn-sleeves, the cross, and 

- mitre ; . 

Till at last on the scaffold he was left in the lureh, 

By knaves, who cried themselves up for the chureh, 

Archbishops and bishops, archdeacons and deans. 

Cuaninc. Thy king will ne'er fight unless for 
his 

Woorcuurcn. He that dys for ceremonys, dys 
like a fool. 

Canine. The king on thy back is a lamentable 
tool. 

Woorcuurce. The goat and the lion I equally 
hate, 

And freemen alike value life and estate : 

Tho’ the father aod son be different rods, — 

Between the two scourgers we find litileodds; 

Both infamous stand in three kingdoms’ votes, 

This for picking our pockets, that for cutting our 

throats. 
* * . * 
What is thy opinion of James Duke of York ? 
Cuantne, The same that the frogs bad of Jupi- 
ter’s stork, 

With the Turk in his head, and the Pope ia ‘his 

heart, ‘ 

Father Patrick’s disciples will make England smart. 

Tfe’er he be king, know Britain’s doom, 

We must all to a stake, or be converts to Rome, 

Ab! Tudor, Ah! Tudor, of Stuarts enough ; 

None ever reigned like old Bess io the ruff. 

. * * al 
Woorcnurcn. Bat canst thou devise when things 
will be mended ? . 
Cnaninc. When the reign of the line of 
Stuarts is ended.” +. 
Ae ienyessienamm ind a great hand in ending 
F : 

In the days of Buckingham there was 4 famous 
house of entertainment in Charing Cross, called 
Locket’s Ordinary. Where it exactly stood is no 
longer known: we suspect ourselves by the great 
Northumberland Coffee-house. ‘It is often’ men- 
tioned,” says a manuscript in Birch’s collection, “ in 
the plays of Cibber, Vanburgh, &c, where the scene 
sometimes is laid. It was much frequented’ by Sir 
George Etherege, as appears from the following amec- 
dotes, picked up at the British Museum, Sir George 
Etherege and his company, ‘ provoked by something 
amiss in the entertainment or attendance, got into a 
violent passion and abused the waiters. This brought 
in Mrs Locket : We are so provoked, said Sir George, 
that even J could find in my heart to pull the nasee 
gay out of your bosom, and throw the flowers in your 
face.’ This turned all their anger into jest. 

“Sir G. Etherege discontinued Locket’s Ordinary, 
having ran up a score, which he could not conveniently 
discharge. Mrs Locket sent one to dun him, and to 
threaten him with a prosecution, He bid the mes- 
senger tell her that he would kiss her if she stirreda 
step init, When this answer was brought back, she 
called for ber hood and scarf, and told ber:husband, 
who interposed, that ‘ she'd see if there was any fellow 
alive who bad the impudence.’ + Pr’ythee, my dear, 
don’t be so rash,’ said her husband, ‘you don't know 
what.a man may do in bis passion.’ ""* 

The site of the tavern is now also unknown, where 
Prior was found, when a boy, reading Horace. It was 
called the Rummer. Mr Nichols has found that in the 
year 1685, it was kept by “ Samuel Prior,” and that 
the “ annual feasts of the nobility and gentry living in 
the parish of St Martin” was held there, October 14, in 
that year. ‘ Prior,” says Johnson, “is supposed to have 


. fallen, by his father’s death, into the hands of his uncle, 


a vintner near Charing Cross, who sent him for some 
time to Dr Busby. at Westminster ; but, not 
togive him any education beyond that of the school, 
took him when he was well educated in literature, to 
his own house, where the Earl of Dorset, celebrated for 
patronage of genivs, found him by chance, as Burnet 
telates, reading Horace, and was so well pleased with 

* MSS. Birch,4221, quoted in the Notes of the Tatler, 
wt supra, vol. i. p. 208. 
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his proficiency, that he undertook the care and cost of 
his academical education.”* 

It is doubtful, however, from one of Prior’s epistles 
to Fleetwood Shepherd, whether the poet was more in- 
debted to the Lord Dorset or to that gentleman for his 
first advancement in life, though the Earl finally be- 
came his great patron. He says to Shepherd, — 


“ Now, as you took me up when little, 
Gave me my learning and my vittle. 
Asked for me, from my lord, things fitting 
Kind, as I’ad been your own begetting, 
Confirm what formerly you've given, 

Nor leave me now at six and seven, 
As Sunderland has left Mun Stephen.” 


And again: — 


«« My uncle, rest his soul ! when living, 
Might have contrived me ways of thriving ; 
Taught me with cider to replenish 
My vats, or ebbing tide of Rhenish. 
So, when for hock I drew pricked white-wine, 
Swear ’t had the flavour, and was right-wine, 
Or sent me with ten pounds to Furni- 
Val's inn, to some good rogue attorney ; 
Where now, by forging deeds and cheating, 
Tad found some handsome ways of getting, 
All this you made me quit to follow 
‘That sneaking whey-fac’d god Apollo; 
Sent me among a fiddling crew 
Of folks, I’ad never seen nor knew, 
Calliope, and God knows who. 
Tadd no more invectives to it, 
You spoiled the youth to make a poet.” 


Johnson says, “A survey of the life and writings of 
Prior may exemplify a sentence which he doubtless 
understood well when he read Horace at his uncle’s ; 
‘the vessel long retains the scent which it first re- 
ceives.” In his private relaxation he revived the 
tavern, and in his amorous pedantry he exhibited the 
college. But on higher occasions and nobler subjects, 
when habit was overpowered by the necessity of reflec 
tion, he wanted not wisdom as a Statesman, or elegance 
asa poet.” It is doubtful whether the general colour 
of everybody's life and character might not be found in 
that of his childhood ; but there is no more reason to 
think that Prior’s tavern propensities were owing to 
early habit than those of his patrician companions. 
No man was fonder of his bottle than Lord Dorset, and 
of low company than many a lord has been. Accord- 
ing to Burke, who was a king’s man, kings are natu- 
rally fond of low company. Yet they are no nephews 
of tavern-keepers. Nor does it appear that Prior did 
anything in his uncle’s house but pass the time and 
read. 

Thompson wrote part of his ‘Seasons’ in the room 
over the shop of Mr Egerton, bookséller, where he 
resided when he first cameto London. He was at that 
time a raw Scotchman, gaping abont town, getting 
his pocket picked, and obliged to wait upon great men 
with his poem of ‘ Winter.’ Luckily bis admiration of 
freedom did not hinder him from acquiring the highest 
patronage. He obtained an easy place, which required 
no compromise with his principles, and passed the 
latter part of his life in a dwelling of his own at Rich- 
mond, writing in his garden, and listening to nightin- 
gales. He was of an indolent constitution, and has 
been seen in his garden eating peaches off the trees, 
with his hands in his waistcoat pockets, But his indo- 
lence did not hinder him from writing. He had the 
luck to have the occupation he was fond of, and no 
man, perhaps, in his native country, with the excep- 
tion of Shakspeare, has acquired a greater or more un- 
envied fame. His friends loved bim, and his readers 
love his memory. 

In Spring Gardens, originally a place of public 
entertainment, died Mrs Centlivre, the tly 
authoress of the ‘ Busy Body,’ and the ¢ Bold Stroke 
for a Wife.’ She was buried at St Martin’s. She is 
said to have been a beauty, an accomplished linguist, 
and a good-natured, friendly woman, Pope put her 
in his ¢ Dunciad,’ for having written (it is said) a 
ballad. against his ‘Homer’ when she was a child! 


«Wife of Prior in the ‘ Livesof the Poets.’ 
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But the probability is that she was too intimate with 
Steele and other friends of Addison while the irrita- 
ble poet was at variance with them. It is not im- 
possible, also, that some raillery of hers might have 
been applied to him, not very pleasant from a beau- 
tiful woman against a man of his personal infirmities, 
who was actually jealous of not being well with the 
sex. Mrs Centlivre is said to have been seduced 
when young by Anthony Howard, Esq., father of 
the author of the ‘ Love Elegies,’ who took her to 
Cambridge with him in boy’s clothes. This did not 
hinder her from marrying a nephew of Sir Stephen 
Fox, who died a year afterwards; nor from having 
two husbands afterwards. Her second was an officer 
in the army, of the name of Carrol, who, to her great 
sorrow, was killed in a duel. Her third husband, 
Mr Centlivre, who had the formidable title of yeo- 
man of the mouth, being principal, cook to Queen 
Anne, fell in love with her when she was performing 
the part of Alexander the Great, at Windsor ; for she 
appears at one time to have been an actress, though 
she never performed in London. Mrs Centlivre’s 
dramas are not in the taste of Mrs Hannah More's, 
but the public seem to be very fond of them. They 
are still acted as often as if they had just come out. 
The reason is, that careless as they are in dialogue, 
and not very scrupulous in manners, they are full of 
action and good-humour. 


Hedge lane retained its name till the other day, 
when, ceasing to be a heap of squalidity, it was new 
christened, and received the appellation of Dorset 
place. Part of it is merged in Pallmall East. It 
is now the handsomest end of the thoroughfare which 
runs up into Oxford road, and takes the successive 
names of Whitcomb, Princes, and Wardour streets. 
Not long ago the whole thoroughfare appears to have 
been called Hedge lane. It is related of Steele, 
Budgel, and Philips, that issuing from a tavern one 
day in Gerrard street, they were about to turn into 
Hedge lane, when they were told that some suspicious 
persons were standing there as if in wait. “Thank 
ye!” said the wits, and hurried three different ways. 


It is not pleasant to have old places altered which 
are connected with interesting recollections, even if 
the place or recollection be none of the pleasentest. 
When the houses were pulled down the other day in 
Suffolk street, we could not help regretting that the 
abode was among them in which poor Miss Vanhom- 
righ lived, who died for love of Swift. She resided 
there with her mother, the widow of a Dutch merchant, 
and had a small fortune. Swift, while in England, 
upon the affairs of the Irish church, was introduced to 
them, and became so intimate as to leave his best gown 
and cassock there for convenience. He found the 
coffee also very pleasant, and gradually became too 
much interested in the romantic spirit and flattering 
attentions of the young lady, whose studies he conde- 
ecended to direct, and who, in short, fell in love with 
him at an age when he was old enough to be her father. 
Unluckily he was married; and most unluckily he did 
did not say a word about the matter. It is curious to 
observe in the letters which he sent over to Stella (his 
wife), with what an affected indifference he speaks of 
the Vanhomrighs, and his visits to them, evidently 
thinking it necessary all the while to account for their 
frequency-. When he left England, Miss Vanhomrigh, 
after the death of her mother, followed him, and pro- 
posed that he should either marry or refuse her. He 
would do neither. 


At length both .the ladies, the married, and un- 
married, discovered their mutual secret: a discovery 
which is supposed ultimately to have hastened the death 
of both. Miss Vanhomrigh’s survival of it was short, 
—not many weeks. For what may remain to be said 
on this painful subject the reader will allow us to quote 
@ passage from one of the magazines. “There was 
a vanity, perhaps, on both sides, though it may be 
Wrong to attribute a passion wholly to that infirmity, 
where the object of it is not only a person celebrated, 
but one full of wit and entertainment. The vanity 
was certainly not the less on his side. Many conjec- 
tures have been made respecting the nature of this 


connexion of Swift's, as well as another more mysterious. 
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The whole truth, in the former instance, appears ob- 
vious enough. Swift, partly from vanity, and partly 
from a more excuseable craving after some recreation 
of his natural melancholy, had suffered himself to'take 
a pleasure, and exhibit an interest, in the conversation 
of an intelligent young woman, beyond what he ought 
to have done. An attachment ou her part ensued, not 
greater, perhaps, than he contemplated with aculpable 
satisfaction as long as it threatened no very great dis» 
turbance of his peace, but which must have given him 
great remorse in after-times, when he reflected upon his 
encouragement of it. On the occasion of its disclosure 
his self-love inspired him with one of his most poetical ~ 
fancies :— 


“ Cadenus many things had writ; 
Vanessa much esteemed his wit, 
And called for his poetic works 
Meantime the boy in secret lurks, 
And while the book was in her hand ~ 
The urchin from his private stand, 
Took aim, and shot with all his strength’ 
A dart of such prodigious length, 

It pierced the feeble volume through, 
And deep transfixed her bosom too. 
Some lines more moving than the rest, 
Stuck to the point that pierced her breast, 
And borne directly to ihe heart, 

With pains unknown increased her smart. 
Vanessa, not in years a score, 
Dreams of a gown of forty-four, 
Imaginary charms can find 

In eyes with reading almost blind : 
Cadenus how no more appears : 
Declined in health, advanced in years, 
She fancies music in his tongue, vi 
Nor farther looks, but thinks him young.” 
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A reflection ensues which it is a pity he had not 
made before :— Wessel 
f 2 en ok 7, 


‘* What mariner is not afraid 
To venture in a ship decayed? 
What planter will attempt to yoke 
A sapling with a fallen oak ? 
As years increase she brighter shines, 
Cadenus with each day declines ; 
And he must fall a prey to time 
While she continues in her prime.’ 


“ Tf he had thought of this when he used 
her mother’s house in order to change his 
gown and drink coffee, he would have a s a 
encouragements of Miss Vanhomrigh's sympathyand = 
admiration, which must have given rise to very bit-. 
ter reflections when she read such passages as the» ~t 
lines that follow :— pies 
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“Tt was sport to him, but death to her. His alles 
gations of not being conscious of anything on her 
part, are not to be trusted. There are few men” 
whose self-love is not very sharpsighted on such oc= — 
casions,—men of wit in particular; nor was Swifts” 
notwithstanding the superiority he assumed over | 
fopperies of all sorts, and the great powers which 
ave a passport to the assumption, exempt, 28, 
from any species of vanity. The more airs he gives.’ 
himself on that point, the less we are to believe himy ~ 
He was fond of lords and great ladies, and levees, 
and canonicals, and of having the verger to 
before him. He saw very well, we may be assuredy— 
the impression which he made on the young ladys 
but he hoped, as others have hoped, that it would © 
accommodate itself to circumstances in cases of ne= = 
cessity ; or he pretended to himself that he was too”, 
modest to believe it a great one, or, sacrificing her | 
ultimate good to her present pleasure and to his 
own, he put off the disagreeable day of alteration — 
and self-denial till it was too late: . There are many’ 
reasons why Swift should have acted otherwise, 
why no man, at any time of life, should hazard th 
peace of another by involvements which he 
handsomely follow up. If he does, he is 
do what he can for it to the last.” * 
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* Cadenus, common forms apart, ° 
In every scene had kept his heart 
Had sighed and languished, vowed and 
For pastime, or to show his wit.’ - 
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* «New Monthly Magazine,’ vol. xviiyp, 140, . 4 
( To be continued.) a) bash fs 
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INSCRIPTION 
ON WATT'S MONUMENT: 


NOT TO PERPETUATE A NAME 
"wich MUST ENDURE WHILE THE PEACEFUL | 
ARTS FLOURISH, 
BUT To sHOW 
“WHAT MANKIND HAVE LEARNED TO HONOUR THOSE 
WHO BEST DESERVE THEIR GRATITUDE, 
THE KING, 
HIS MINISTERS, AND MANY OF THE NOBLES 
AND COMMONERS OF THE REALM, 
RAISED THIS MONUMENT TO 
JAMES WATT, 
WHO, DIRECTING THE FORCE OF AN ORIGINAL GENIUS; 
EARLY EXERCISED IN PHILOSOPHIC RESEARCH, 
TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
THE STEAM ENGINE, 
ENLARGED THE RESOURCES OF HIS COUNTRY, 
INCREASED THE POWER OF MAN, 
AND ROSE TO AN EMINENT PLACE 
AMONG THE MOST ILLUSTRIQUS FOLLOWERS OF SCIENCE 
' . AND THE REAL BENEFACTORS OF THE WORLD. 
BORN AT GREENOCK, MDCCXXXVI. 
DIED AT HEATHFIELD, IN STAFFORDSHIRE, 
MDCCCXIX. 


«The above noble inscription, from the pen of Lord 
__ Brougham, has just been placed upon the base of 
{ Chantrey’s statue of James Watt, in Westminster 
Abbey. Watt’s remains, we believe, are deposited 
elsewhere ;—the Baron Dupin*(in his Discours et 
Legons sur I'Industrie, le Commerce, &c.) speaks of 
them as lying in the obscure retirement of some un- 
known cemetery (dans le réduit obseur de quelque 
cimetiére ignoré) ;—so that this monument is what 
the ancients would have called a cenotaph—that is, 
literally, an empty tomb, or a monument erected to 
the memory of one buried elsewhere. It stands in 
the middle of what is called St. Paul's Chapel, the 
Chapel between that of Henry VII. and that of 
Edward the Confessor, and, both from its great size 
and the brilliancy of the new marble, at once catches 
the visitor's eye, which a nearer inspection can hardly 
in any case fail to arrest. The attitude of the statue 
is probably familiar to most of our readers, from the 
frequent engravings that have been made of it. One 
is given in the 26th number of the ‘ Penny Maga- 

_ gine,’ from a drawing taken by permission of Mr 
_ Chantrey, immediately before the statue was removed 
to the Abbey. Those who knew its illustrious 
- subject admit that nothing can be truer than the re- 
_ presentation which this statue conveys of the figure 
and aspect of the living man. As a work of art itis 
one of Chantrey’s greatest performances—by’ its 
_ massive simplicity and repose, breathing the very 
spirit of Watt's clear, capacious, and philosophic 
intellect, and of his mild and beautiful moral nature. 
| Without entering upon the question of the com- 
‘parative value to mankind of great mechanical in- 
_wentions and great intellectual creations of a more 
perfectly spiritual character—upon the question, in 
words, whether upon the whole the steam 
. ne is or is nota greater boon to humanity than 
the ‘Fairy Queen,’ or ‘Paradise Lost,’ or the dramas of 
‘Shakspeare (upon which, although we should pro- 
F bably have the multitude against us, we might pers 
haps be inclined to come toa different conclusion 
from that intimated in the inscription, where this 
‘monument is contrasted with the others that fill our 
_ National Pantheon, as showing that mankind have 
learned to honour those who best deserve their grati- 

_ tude)—without, we say, debating this matter at 
\ > can have no hesitation in admitting the 
 daim the inventor of the Steam Engine to all the 
_ honours which the gratitude and admiration of his 
country can lavish on his memory. No man of his 
time, mo man of any time, has wrought such a 
a morphosis upon at least the external cireum- 
of society as his genius has done. The 
be called emphatically the Age of the 
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Steam Engine; and it is he that has made it so. 

He called himself only the improver of this wonder- 

ful mechanical agent ; but in every sense, except the 

merely literal sense of the term, he was its inventor. 

Steam had indeed been employed as a mechanical 
power before he arose; but it had been employed at 
most merely as asubstitute for other mechanical powers, 
which, if they could not have done the same work 
quite as economically in all instances, could yet have 
done it, at a somewhat greater expense. Newcomen’s 
Engine, which wasin use before Watt's invention, could 
we believe, effect nothing which would have been of 
impossible accomplishment without it. It only 
made some operations easier or less expensive. Such 
a power never could have revolutionized, or greatly 
affected, the condition of society. At most, steam- 
power then, was what gas-light is now,—a means 
(but not nearly so extensively applied a means) of 
enabling us to do in one way, what we could do 
without its aid, though not quite so conveniently, in 
another. It did not, as Watt's Steam Engine is in 
this inscription truly said to have done, increase the 
power of man. It gave to man no new power, if by 
that is meant a power of doing something which he 
could not do before. It gave him no hitherto un- 
possessed mastery over nature. But Watt’s inven- 
tion may be said to have made him the King of new 
worlds. With it human industry, which crept before, 
Now soars on wings. A poet would say that this 
invention has annihilated space and time. It has, in 
sober truth, vastly reduced the dimensions of both: 
It has enabled one man to do what a hundred could 
not have done before; it has made a few days or a 
few hours sufficient for what formerly would have 
been the work of many years. “ When we would 
humble,” says Dupin, in the work to which we have 
already referred, “the vain pride of certain modern 
structures, we immediately oppose to them the mag- 
nitude and duration of the edifices of Egypt. Let us 
choose from among the monuments of that country, 
the one which contains the greatest mass of materials, 
and of materials raised to the greatest height. The 
great Pyramid has been always ranked by the an- 
cients among tho wonders of their industry. The 
number of years and of workmen employed in the 
building of that monument, frightens our imagina- 
tion ; the aecount seems more like the exaggerations 
of fable than the fidelity of history. And yet, as I 
have ascertained by calculation, the numbers are 
much ‘less exaggerated than their greatness would 
lea us to suppose. Be they what they may, let us 
propose to ourselves this question: How long time 
would it take the possessors of the steam-engines of 
England to raise all the stones of which the great 
Pyramid is composed, first from the deepest quarries 
to the surface of the ground, and then. from the 
ground to the position which they occupy in the 
different strata of this lofty edifice? By a calcula- 
tion, in which I have made a liberal allowance 
for whatever could diminish the advantage of the 
modern means, I have arrived at the following con- 
clusion: —In order to execute a work representing 
the sum of all. the manual efforts employed in the 
two great operations which have been mentioned, it 
would be sufficient to put in action the steam-engines 
of England for only eighteen hours.” M. Dupin 
takes the power of the English steam-engines, at the 
time when he wrote, as equivalent to the power of 
about 320,000 horses. If all at work together, they 
would have, he says, employed the services of only 

36,000 men at the most. This was in 182], since 
which time the number of steam-engines in his 

country has immensely increased. Herodotus tells 

us that the Great Pyramid, without counting the 

time which it took to cut the stones into shape, to 

convey them from the quarry, and to make the sub- 

terranean abodes in which the men employed in these 

operations worked, was twenty years in building, and 
employed 100,000 men. 


But there are some of the miracles of the-oté ss publie station whieh he had so long 
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engine, which no number of men, aided by all the 
mechanical contrivances previously in existence, 
could, in any length of time, have achieved. With’ 
much and long labour we might have built high’ 
enough into the air—where there is nothing to be 
got, were we ever so high ;—but it is the steam-en- 
gine alone that has enabled us to penetrate to the 
depth to which we can now descend into the earth, 
where lie those treasures of iron and coal which 
now chiefly feed the power of this country, and the 
industry of the world. It is well known, that many 
of our most productive coal mines would have had 
to be abandoned long ago, had we not been enabled 
to drain them and keep them clear of water, by this 
machine, whose gigantic powers, it would seem that, , 
no labour ean over-task. And then think of its 
conquest over what used to be deemed the most un- 
tameable of all the elements—in the triumphing 
way in which it carries us through the waters, in the 
very face of that wind, without whose favour no na- 
vigation could heretofore proceed—thus more than 
realising the fiction of the phantom ship of the poet,— 


** Without a breeze, without a tide, 
She steadies with upright keel!” 


And think, also, of that still swifter flight in which 
we are borne along, by this same potent agent, over 
our railways on land, where loads almost of the 
weight of mountains may be seen cleaving the air 
with the velocity ofan arrow shot froma bow. An emi- 
nent lecturer stated, the other day, that he had been 
actually carried on a railroad at the rate of sixty miles 
an hour—and he expressed his confident expectation, 
that this flying speed would, probably at no dis- 
tant day, become the ordinary rate of travelling, 
Can anything be imagined that would more com- 
pletely transform this world, or go nearer to turn it 
into what we have been accustomed to dream a world 
might be, in which the powers of magic held sway, 
and people flitted about, like thought itself, almost 
without the intervention of space or time at all? 
The invention, be it remembered, which has done so 
much for us already, is but yet in its infancy,—at 
least it has only been in men’s hands for a few years ; 
—who shall say what, in course of time, it may not 
bring forth? 


The erection of the monument. to the genius of 
Watt, which now adorns Westminster Abbey, waa 
determined upon at a great meeting held in the 
Freemasons’ Hall, on Friday, the 18th of J une, 1824, 
On this occasion the late Earl of Liverpool, then 
Prime Minister, was in the chair, and was supported 
by his colleagues, Mr Peel and Mr Huskisson, Me 
Canning wasalso to have been present, but was detained 
by official business. The other principal speakers were 
Sir Humphry Davy, Mr Wilberforce, Sir James. Macks 
intosh, and Mr Brougham. Alas! what a sweep 
death has made since then of those brilliant ranks 
With the exception of Mr Peel and Mr Brougham, 
all who that day vied with each other in pays 
ing their eloquent tributes to the genius of their 
recently-departed friend are now with him in the 
tomb ; and of these, how many who might reas 
sonably have expected to live to see the completion 
of the memorial which they met to found, sud. 
denly cut off in the strength of their days, and 
the noon of their eminence! Davy, Canning, Hus~ 
kisson, have all thus been snatched from us, the last 
by the instrumentality of the very power whose 
might he was at this meeting one of the most ardent 
in celebrating, but which, like all the other powers 
of nature, is as mighty for evil, if it be misdirected, 
or allowed to escape from control, as it is for good: 
when properly managed and applied. Mackintosh, 
too, might have looked forward to many more days of 
honourable exertion in the cause ofliterature and pas, 
triotism, when his earthly career was brought to’ an» 
end. And Lord Liverpool, though advanced in 
years, was yet tedly removed from the high. 
filled. Wilbers. 
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force alone, having survived just to see the whole ob- 
ject of his life accomplished, can be said, of all the 
number, to have dropped like the ear ripe for the 
sickle. 

M. Dupin, a passage in whose ‘ Travels in Great 
Britain, published a short time before, is understood 
to have in a great measure prompted the meeting, 
and who was himself present, has preserved a record 
ofthe proceedings, in one of the interesting dis- 
courses which make up his work on Industry and 
Commerce (2 vols, Svo. Paris, 1825) already quoted, 
Lord Liverpool, who first addressed the assembly, 
concluded his speech by announcing that the King 
himself had desired him to state how deeply pene- 
trated his Majesty was with a sense of the services 
rendered to Great Britain by him whose memory 
they were met to honour, and desired to place his 
name at the head of the subscription list, with a sub- 
scription of five hundred pounds. Sir Humphry 
Davy, who followed, in. an eloquent comparison be- 
tween Watt and Archimedes, said that Archimedes 
held abstract science in the highest esteem, while the 
genius of Watt, on the contrary, transformed every 
principle upon which it seized into a useful practical 
application, and might be said to have called down 
science from heayen to earth. Mr Boulton, the son 
of Watt's partner, in an address which he read, stated, 
that in the single establishment which belonged to 
Watt and his father at Birmingham, as many steam- 
engines had been constructed as represented the 
power or effective force of ahundred thousand horses, 
And allowing, he added, three hundred working days 
in the year, the annual saving effected by this substi- 
tution of a dead for a living motive power, would be 
not less than two millions and a half of pounds ster- 
ling —M. Dupin expresses the disappointment and 
regret he felt at not hearing any of the speakers do 
justice to the great merits of Boulton, without whose 
liberal application of capital and intrepid support of 
Watt, in the face of every difficulty and discourage- 
ment, even the genius of the great improver of the 
steam-engine might have existed in vain. “ To 
Show,” he says, “the rare merit of a courage such as 
this in one, who, not being himself profoundly skilled 
either in the practice or in the theory of mechanics, 
could not altogether judge by any examination of his 
own, either of the value of the proceedings of his 
partner, or of their chance of eventual success, I will 
mention a fact. When Watt and Boulton had com- 
menced their establishment at Soho, near Birming- 
ham, and had constructed their first steam-engine, 
they invited ‘Smeaton, the ablest civil engineer then 
in England, to give them his opinion of this produc- 
tion .of their workshop. After Smeaton had con- 
vinced. himself by the necessary trials of the great 
superiority which it already possessed over Newco- 
men’s machine, he doubted the possibility of execut- 
ing the different parts of the new machine with the 
extreme precision necessary for its completely suc- 
cessful action. And’ this difficulty dlone made him 
declare that Watt's invention never would be gene- 
rally applied'as an advantageous moving power in the 
industrious arts.” 

It was at this meeting that Mr Peel did himself so 
much honour by ‘his’ frank and ardent acknowledg- 
ment of the debt of gratitude due by himself and his 
family'to:the inventor of the steam-engine, to whom he 
said, they/owed ‘all ‘that’ they possessed. He felt that 
the class ‘of ‘society from which he had sprung had 
been ennobled'by the genius of Watt. Mr Brougham 
dilated eloquently, and, as'M- Dupin describes it, “in 
avtotie.of voice simple, grave, impressive,” on the 
generalicharacter, both intellectual and moral, of bis 
illustrious friend, whose memory they ‘had come to- 
gethertothonour, “Not,” he said, “ that his memory 
needs'a monument to make it immortal; for the re- 
memibrance of him will be as durable as the power 
which she ‘has subjected to the use of man; but to con- 
secrate bis example in the face of the world, and ‘to 
show ‘to all the world that a man of extraordinary talent 
cannot-employ it/better than in devoting it to the service 

of the: whole’ haman species.”” " : 
“Mr Bittleton, who spoke afler Mr Brougham, quoted 
lation of M. Dupiy, acesading. to which, it ap~ 
peared that the diffense o o20nse 0 s2inccpense of main- 


taihing all the steam-engines then in Great Britain, 
and that of maintaining as many horses as would do 
the same work, was not less than twenty millions of 
pounds sterling annually. But upon this point we shall 
conclude with an extract from the newly published 
work by Dr Ure, on the Philosophy of Manufactures, 
which places it in a striking light :— 


“ The value of steam-impelled labour may be in- 
ferred from the following statement of facts, com- 
municated to me by an eminent engineer, educated 
in the school of Boulton and Watt :—A manufactu- 
rer in Manchester works a sixty-horse Boulton and 
Watt’s steam-engine, at a power of 120 horses during 
the day, and 60 horses during the night; thus ex- 
torting from it an impelling-force three times greater 
than he contracted or paid for. One steam horse- 
power is equivalent to 33,000 pounds avoirdupoise 
raised one foot high per minute; but an animal 
horse-power is equivalent to only 22,000 pounds 
raised one foot high per minute; or, in other terms, 
to drag a canal boat 220 feet per minute, with a 
force of 100 pounds acting on a spring: therefore a 
steam-horse-power is equivalent in working efficiency 
to one living horse, and one half the labour of ano-~ 
ther. But a horse can work at its full efficiency 
only eight hours out of the twenty-four, whereas a 
steam-engine needs no period of repose; and, there- 
fore to make the animal power equal to the physical 
power, a relay of one and a half fresh horses must be 
found three times in the twenty-four hours, which 
amounts to four and a half horses daily. Hence a 
common sixty-horse steam-engine does the work of 
four and a half times 60 horses, or of 270 horses. 

ut the above sixty-horse steam-engine does one 
half more work in twenty-four hours, or that 
of 405 living horses. The keep of a horse 
cannot be estimated at less than Ils. Qd.. per 
day ; and, therefore, that of 405 horses would 
be about 242 daily, or 7,5002. sterling in a 
year of 313 days. [But where are years of 313 
days to be found? Must not the horses, though 
working only 313 days, be kept 365 days in the 
year?] As 80 pounds of coals, or one bushel, will 
ro a steam equivalent to the power of one horse 
n a steam-engine during eight hours’ work, sixty 
bushels, worth about 30s, at Manchester, will main- 
tain a sixty-horse engine in fuel during eight effec~ 
tive hours, and 200 bushels, worth 100s., the above 
hard-worked engine during twenty-four hours, 


‘Hence the expense per annnm is 1,565/. sterling, 


being little more than one-fifth of that of living 
horses. _ As to the prime cost and superintendance, 
the animal power would be greatly more expensive 
‘than the steam power. There are many engines 
made by Boulton and Watt, forty years ago, which 
have continued in constant work all that time with 
very slight repairs, What a multitude of valuable 
horses would have been worn.out in doing the ser- 
vice of these machines! and what a vast quantity of 
in would they have consumed! Had British 
dustry not been aided by Watt's invention, it 
must have gone on with a retarding pace, in conse- 
quence of the increasing cost of motive power, and 
would, long ere now, have experienced, in the price 
‘of horses, and scarcity of waterfalls, an insurmount- 
able barrier to further advancement. Could horses, 
even at the low prices to which their rival steam has 
kept them, be employed to drive a cotton mill at the 
present day, they would devour all the profits of the 
manufacturer.” 
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MECHANICS OF LAW MAKING. 


The Mechanics of Law-making. By Arthur Sy- 
monds, Esq. Churton. 1835. 12mo. pp. 416, 
Tue cumbersome and perplexing tautology of Eng- 
lish Acts of Parliament, and other Jegal instruments, 
has long scandalized allmeo. “ If @ man,” says Mr 
Symonds, in the present treatise, (p. 75) “would, 
according to law, give to.another an orange, instead 
of saying, ‘I give you that orange,’ which one 
should think would be what is called in legal phrase- 


_ ology ‘an: absolute conveyance of ‘all right and title 


herein,’ the phrase would run thus:—*I give you 
all and singular, my estate and interest, right, ‘title, 
claim, .and advantage of,,and in that orange, with all 
its rind, skin, juice, pulp, and pips, and all right and 
adyantage therein, with full power to bite, cut, suck, 
and otherwiseeat the same, or give the same away, 
as fully and effectually as I, the said A. B., am now 
entitled to bite, cut, suck, or otherwise eat the same 
orange, or give the same away, with or without its. 
rind, skin, juice, pulp, and pips, anything: herein- 
hefore, or hereinafter, on in every other deedor deeds, 
instrument or instruments of whatnuature or kind:so- 
ever, to the contrary in anywise. notwithstand- 
ing,'—with much more to the same effect. Such is | 
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the language of lawyers; and it is very gravely held 
by the most learned men among them that by the 
omission of any of these words, the right to the said 
orange would not pass to the person for whose use 
the same was intended.” 


The absurdity of all this to an ordinary under- 
standing seems prodigious almost beyond belief, 
But we are glad that professional men (who are by 
far the best fitted for the task) are at last turning 
their attention to the evil, and coming forward with 
their aid to reform it, From the technical know= 
ledge which his book displays, we presume Mr Sy- 
monds is himself a member of the legal profession, 
though he has cast aside the prejudices of his 
craft. His book, though perhaps a little too long, is, 
we think, upon the whole a very sensible one. Of 
its correctness in. all cases. as to points of law, we 
do not profess to be able to judge ; but most of {the 
author’s general principles appear to us to be sound, andy 
his suggestions reasonable. Nor is the book the worse 
for a sort of apparently unconscious humour, or od~ 
dity of thoughtand manner, which: oceasionally breaks: 
outin it. The following, for instance, which occurs in 
the preface, is a droll imagination—at least it will 
seem so to the unprofessional reader. “The reader,” 
says our author, in explaining his plan of divesting # 
statute of its superfluities of phraseology, “is sup= 
posed to have before him an act of parliament—noé 
unlike a piece of statuary, whose value is unknown from 
being incrusted with mud, and other foreign substances. 
The first step is to remove carefully this incrustation, 
until the figure shall appear in all its naked beauty. 
[The notion of an act of parliament, exhibiting as @ 
naked beauty, is really something too licentious.J 
Whatever may be its merit, it will then be dis~ 
covered; but, at the same time, it may also be found 
that, though not without some points of excellence, 
the conception of the whole is wanting in vigourrand. 
singleness; &c. &c.” The spirit of Mr Symonds’s 
strictures also, though he has so much to. expose and 
condemn, is uniformly good-humoured and concilia~ 
tory. Then, after having pointed out by exam= 
ples,, “how. much,” (as he expresses it) “the 
wording “of an Act of Parliament is like the 
sound of ding-dong, ding-dong-bell,” and how 
“the constant repetition of the same words, 
and of what may not inappropriately be termed 
their doubles, or equivocations, gives an air of sing~ 
song to the style,” he subjoins: “In all that is here 
said on this point, it is not meant to attribute any 
fault toanybody. Here the thing is: it has been 
done, and men who presume not) to disturb the 
established order of things, quietly follow in the 
wake of their predecessors, It is hard to do a good 
thing, and to be laughed at for one's pains; this 
would be the fate of a single member or official, 
who had not a forward position in public favour, 
and, therefore, it is not wonderful that nothing has 
been done to correct a grievance of old standing. 
The best way of reforming these mutters would be 
by the establishment of an uniform practice. Most 
men, lawyers in particular, have ‘become accustomed 
to the jingle of the words, and, though sensible 
people, they can scarcely believe even on reflection, 
that the meaning is full and clear, if the usual formu 
laries:of expression are not employed. This, however, 
is an evidence of the evil, as well as of the difficulty of 
remedying it. It shows how indistinct are the common 
impressions of the legal meaning of the terms, and how: 
hesitating; and doubtful even the best infurmed minds 
become, through the want of definiteness for which 
our Acts of Parliament are distinguished: It has 
often happened that, on presenting an Act to.an in- 
telligent man, he has said—s Don't give me that, but 
tell me what it means,’ and the lawyer's popular ex- 
planation, given off-hand, shall be more precise, defi~ 
finds it necessary to cast away the profuseness of ex~ 
pression, to forget it, and then he is able to deal with 
the marrow of the Act.” ra J 

It is right to observe, that, Mr Symonds does not 
confine himself to the mere phraseology of acts of par- 
Tiament. His work, as the title implies, is a treatise 


__ ported of himself to the world in this s 


I. 


‘AND THE PRINTING MACHINE. 
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eed 


‘on the “Mechanics of Law-making” in all its parts 
—and embraces not énly the whole subject of the 
form and constituents of a law, but those also of 
the classification and consolidation of the statutes, 
and of institutional reforms connected with law- 
making. 

e ——— 


BOSWBLL’S JOHNSON. 
Boswel's Life of Johnson. Vol. 1V. Murray. 1835. 
‘Ix this volume we have that singular being, Bos- 
well, in all his glory; for his Journal of the Tour 
to the Hebrides, of which it consists, is really the 
richest portion of his wonderful biographical por- 
traiture of Johnson, from the rest of which, it is 
strange that it should ever have been separated. We 
should say, indeed, of his portraiture of Johnson 
-and himself together—for the one scarcely interests 
us more than the other. Scareely was there ever @ 
more effective contrast, either in dramatic scene, or 
other work of fiction. It is the next best’ thing of 
the kind we have to Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza. In this Journal, however, as we have said, 
Boswell is still more Boswell, even than in his larger 
and better-known work. Here we have him mak- 
ing an exhibition of himself with a lavish honesty, 
compared to which, taigne, Rousseau, and all 
the other confessions in literature are affectation and 
concealment. It is the case of a man altogether in- 
capable of thinking except aloud, and, as it were, 
under the necessity of printing and publishing every- 
thing, wise or foolish, that comes into his head. 
Even Pepys, with his short-hand, was reserve itself 
to such a loud and universal proclamation as "this, 


_ Hear, for example, what he says in one place:— 


«Mr Tait, the clergyman, read prayers very well, 
though with much of the Scotch accent. He 
preached on ‘ Love your Enemies.’ It was remark- 
able that, when talking of the connexions amongst 
men, he said that some connected themselves with 
men of distinguished talents; and since they could 
not equal them, tried to deck themselves with 
their merit by being their companions. The sen- 
tence was to this purpose. Jt had an odd coincidence 
with what might be said of my connecting myself with 
Dr Johnson” Again, at Kingsburgh :—* He (John- 
son) was rather quiescent to-night, and went early te 
bed. I was ina cordial humour, and promoted a 
cheerful gluss. Honest Mr M‘Queen observed that 
I was in high glee, “ my governor being gone to bed.” 
Soon after, at Dunvegan:—“I was elated by the 
thought of having been able to entice such a man 
to this remote part of the world. A ludicrous, 
yet just, image presented itself to my mind, which I 
expressed to the company. I compared myself to a 
dog who has got hold of a large piece of meat, and 
‘runs away with it to a corner, where he may devour 
it in peace, without any fear of others taking it from 
him.” Or, to quote only another instance: Johnson, 
in dilating upon the superior cleanliness of vege- 
table to animal substances had said, “ I have often 
thought that, if I kept a seraglio, the ladies should 
all wear linen gowns or cotton;” on which the nar- 
rative thus proceeds: —“To hear the grave Dr 
Samuel Johnson, ‘that majestic teacher of moral 
and religious wisdom,’ while sitting solemn in an 


arm-chair in the Isle of Sky, talk, ex-cathedrd, of his _ 


keeping a seraglio, and acknowledge that the suppo- 
"Sition had often been in his thoughts, struck me so 
forcibly with ludicrous contrast, that I could not but 
_/Jaugh immoderately. He was too proud to submit 

even for a moment, to be the object of ridicule, 

and instantly retaliated with such keen, sareastic 
wit, and such a variety of degrading images, of every 
one of which I was the object, that, though I can 
_ bear such attacks as well as most men, I yet found 

myself so much the sport of the company, that I 


would gladly expunge from my mind every trace of — 


- this severe retort.” What other writer has ever re- 


well’s Tour’ had become rather a searce book, till it 
was re-printed, a few years ago, and incorporated, for 
the first time, with the ‘Life of Johnson; in Mr 


though founded upon Mr Croker’s, is both decidedly 
* superior to that, and also much cheaper. The 
volume is ornamented with a very striking view (by 
the burine of E. Finden, after a drawing by Stan- 
field,) of St Andrew’s, the ancient ecclesiastical capi- 
tal of Scotland—now a city of ruins—and by a taste- 
ful vignette of Loch Lomond, by the same: artists. 
Tt is also furnished with a map of the Tour. , 


——— 


GIGOUX’S EDITION OF GIL BLAS. 


Histoire de Gil Blas de Santillane. Par Le Sage. 
Vignettes par Jean Gigoux. Paris. Paulin, 
London. H. Hooper, Pall-mall, East. 

Tuts is a beautifully illustrated edition ef Le Sage’s im- 

fnortal work, forming part of a collection of French 

classics which is to be published from time to time in 
parts. The elegance of the letter-press will recom- 
mend it to all purchasers of French books; but 
what we have especially to notice is, the rare spirit, 
humour, and grace of the vignette etchings. In 
their way we have seldom seen cleverer things than 
these. The lively, witty, versatile spirit, with which 
the author was brimful, has descended freely, and 

without stint, on the artist. 7 
A hundred years of admiration and fame which the 

work has enjoyed in all the civilized countries of the 

world, render it unnecessary to say a single word as 
to the merits of ‘Gil Blas,* but we are induced to 
mention one little fact which some of our readers 
may not be acquainted with. ‘The scenes of the tale, 
it will be remembered, are fixed wholly in Spain, and 
the numerous characters introduced are all Spanish. 

Now, struck with the truth and nature of these cha- 

racters, and the correctness of these descriptions, the 

Spaniards have long insisted that none but a native 

could have written the book, and that the witty, far- 

seeing Frenchman must have stolen all the matter it 
contains from some unknown Spanish writer, So 
strong is this impression, that the most popular 

Spanish editions of the work bear on the title-page 

« Gil Blas de Santillana, robbed from the Spaniards 

by M. Le Sage, and here restored (not translated) to 

its original Spanish.” The most circumstantial 
details in the literary history of France, place, how- 
ever, the original authorship of Le Sage beyond the 
reach of a doubt, and the assumption of the Spaniards 
is a striking tribute to his genius. Like the ‘ Don 

Quixote’ of Cervantes, and the ‘Tom Jones’ of our 

own Fielding, ‘ Gil Blas’ will continue to delight 

remote ages and all classes and conditions of men. 

It would be difficult, we fancy, to find any reader 

unacquainted with the work, The number of edi- 

tions, in a great variety of languages, already spread 
about the world, is immense, but we are glad to see 
the press employed in multiplying them, and truly 
delighted with the impression now under our notice. 
A graceful edition is to a favourite author what a 
good frame is to a picture, and something more, 


—— 


BROCKEDON’S ROAD BOOE. 

Road Book from London to Naples, By William 
Brockedon, F.R.S., author of ‘ The Passes of the 
Alps,’ &c. &c. Illustrated with twenty-five views, 
from drawings by Stanfield, Prout, and Brockedon. 
Engraved by W. E. Finden. 1 vol. 8vo, Lon- 
don. John Murray. 

Tue engravings in this volume are, almost without 

an exception, exceedingly beautiful, and the letter- 

. press may be found useful to such travellers as are 

altogether new on the continent, although the work 

is far from being so good a guide as Mrs Starke’s 
well-known book, In the post-chaise or diligence it 
may be a different matter, but looking over Mr 

Brockedon's work in the calm abstraction of the study, 

we cannot help being risibly affected by the contrast 

between the beauty and poetry of his views and 


ing-houses, hotels, bills, soda-powders, drugs, Eng- 


lish medicines, &c. &c. For our own part we should _ 
ee . prefer seeing these good engravings bound up in 
_)"Croker’s edition of that work, The'present edition, Forsyth’s or Matthews’s Tour, which have both been 


recently republished, each in one convenient and 
elegant octavo volume, 

We are sorry to see that Mr Brockedon, whose 
Short stay in the country and very imperfect know- 


‘Jedge of their language must have prevented him 


from forming any correct notion on the subject, has 
hazarded one or two hasty remarks on the character 
of the Italian people. 


The frontiers of the Neapolitan kingdom have 
always been infested by a certain number of banditti, 
but to set down all the peasantry as brigands and 
objects of disgust and horror, is unwise and uatrue; 
and instead of saying that the squalid people at 
Fondi looked as if they all regretted that they had 
not had the opportunity of robbing him and cutting 
his throat, he ought to have said they looked as if 
they had all had the malaria fever. Place a colony 
of handsome, healthy, open-countenanced — 
peasants in the neighbourhood of the same rank 
swamps, and put them on the same miserable diet, 
and they will soen either die outright, or look just 
as “villanously” as the poor Neapolitans, now 
Fondi. 


—_ 


SAFETY DURING THUNDER STORMS. 


Directions for Insuring Personal Safety during Storms 
of Thunder and Lightning. By John Leigh, jun. 
Esq. London. Ridgway. 1835.'12mo. Pp. 41. 

Avruoven the superstitions, and also the nervous 
terrors felt by many persons during a thunder storm, 
are foolish enough, there is no denying that there is 
some real danger on such an occasion to be guarded 
against. ‘The annual number of fatal accidents from 
lightning in this country is indeed very ineonsider- 
able—perhaps smaller than that of those arising from 
any other common danger to which human life is 
exposed. The number of persons killed by lightning 
bears, we should suppose, no proportion, for instance, 
to that of those who are destroyed either by the burn- 
ing of dwelling-houses, or by being run down by or 
thrown out of carriages, or by drowning. With 
regard to most of these other accidents by flood and 
field, however, timid people have probably a feeling 
that they have it more completely in their power to 
keep out of their way than in the case of lightning. 
Thus, if Tam very much afraid of being drowned, I 
need never venture on the water, and I shall be 
tolerably secure of a dry death. If I have a great 
dread of coach accidents, I may keep myself pretty 
much at ease by determining never to ride, And 
even the risk of being burned by your house catehing 
fire from any ordinary cause, may ‘be reduced »nearly 
to nothing by proper attention and caution. But 
the electric fluid is an enemy so mysteriously sudden 
and subtle that it seems to set all preparation, all cir- 
cumspection, at defiance. The feeling, too, "of the 
instant effect that is sure to follow the stroke; natu- 
rally bewilders and baffles the mind in attempting to 
guard against it. To those who are apt to be: made 
miserable by such sensations, and indeed to others 
also, we recommend Mr Leigh’s unpretending little 
publication. The facts stated, and the directions 
given in it, are so much useful knowledge which every 
body should be familiar with. As a specimen we 
give the following short passage :— 

“Some s, who are alarmed during thunder 
storms, will open all the doors in a house, and shut the 
windows: others open the windows, and shut the 
doors; and some are silly enough to keep open both 
doors and windows. Now all these litile tonirivances 
are of no use. You cannot bow the lightning in at 
one end of the room, and out at another. You cannot 
shut up lightning in a box; andif it comes down the 
chimney, as it usually does, you cannot, either by 
leaving the door or window open, direct it to ‘pass 
through: it will always follow the best conductors. 
Concern yourself only about your own situation in the 
room. Sit as far eres from m3 v= — 
stances it, a 
‘besides there tau marl ated pred ia tral 
which would attract the lightning towards it, by what- 


_ ever means it might enter the room, it is usually found, 
sketches, and the homeliness of his hints about lodg- . ~: ts 


that, when a house is struck, the lightning hasdescended 
by one of the chimaeys. probably owing to their promi- 
nent situation, rising some feet ti 

building. vat! an 
— it oe iene ei as ran attracted 
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When it has once entered a room, it will leave traces 
of having passed over almost everything of a metallic 
nature near athand. It runs round the gilded frames 
of pictures, strikes along the metallic rods from which 
curtains are hung, the strips of gilt wood running along 
the tops of wainscoting, and bell wires, which are 
usually melted. If no metallic conductor is at hand, 
it will pass round the walls of a room, conducted by 
the paste between the paper and the walls, if at all 
damp, or even without such assistance. Unbattened 
walls, and the walls of most cottages and out- 
buildings, contain more or less moisture, which facili- 
tates the passage of the electric fluid around them; 
and it is therefore very dangerous to be in contact with 
them. Under any circumstances, walls form imperfect 
conductors, whether they are supposed to be damp or 
dry, and whether they are outside or inside. A position 
in a room immediately adjoining the walls, is always 
therefore to be particularly avoided.” 
* * * . 


* ° 

** Since a current of air willin some measure conduct 
lightning, a position between a door and window, if 
open, or window and chimney, should be avoided. 

he door-way of a house, or a ager.) is not so safe 
as the middle of a room, through which there is no 
similar current of air. ; 

** A bed is one of the safest places a person can be in; 
and it would be rendered more secure still, if removed 
a little from the walls; and if provided with wooden 
curtain-rods instead of metal, and if there was no bell 
wire immediately over-head. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, it may, however, be considered a tolerably 
‘safe situation.” 

.« The pamphlet also contains some directions, which 
seem to be the product of good sense and acquaint- 
ance with the subject, for the right application of 
conductors to houses and other buildings. __ 

ee 


BDUCATION OF THH PHOPLE,. 

Ix may be necessary to state for the information of 
out new readers, that under this title the Paintine 
Macurne when a separate publication was accustomed 
to give a weekly record of the progress of popular 
instruction; embracing notices of the proceedings of 
Mechanics’ Institutes, Schools of Art, and other 
associations for kindred objects in all parts of the 
‘ country. It is intended, as was stated in the notice 
announcing the incorporation of the two Journals, to 
continue this register in our Monthly Supplements ; 
hut as the space that can now be afforded to the sub- 
ject is comparatively limited, it will be necessary to 
confine the notices principally to such matters as 
have not only a local but also a general interest. We 
hepe, however, to be able to insert all facts relating 
to the subject that haye much novelty or importance. 
_. Statistics of Public Education.—At a late meeting 
of the Statistical Society, a paper was read from 
Thomas Vardon, Esq., containing a table founded 
on the parochial returns to the House of Commons, 
obtained on the motion of the Earl of Kerry, of the 
numbers of children receiving instruction in the 
different Infant, National, Public, and Private 
Schools in England and Wales. The total number 
of young persons receiving daily instruction is stated 
to ‘be 1,222,000. This number includes all those 
educated at the various colleges, with the exception 
of the members of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. The number of children under fifteen 
years: of age in the kingdom may be estimated at 
about 4,000,000, and deducting from this amount 
those who are under two years of age, or about 
500,000, there will remain 3,500,000 of the proper 
age for attending school. If the number of those 
who receive private instruction be further deducted, 
and these be estimated at 500,000, there are still 
3,000,000 to be provided for. The existing means of 
instruction, therefore, do not provide for nearly one half 
of thé existing want. The number of children taught 
at Sunday Schools is stated to be 1,859,719; but 
these Schools, although justly to be considered 
valuable auxiliaries in the formation of religious 
habits, cannot be considered to impart education. 
The principal part of the children receiving their in- 
struction at Sunday Schools also, are in the habit of 
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. School exists. The Infant Schools, also where the 
children leave at the age of seven years, can only be 
considered as auxiliaries. Considering the t 
benefit that has resulted from the annual Par- 

. liamentary grant of 20,0001. for aiding in the erection 

- of Schoolshouses, Mr Vardon expresses a hope that 

. the grant may not only be continued, but increased. 

Charitable Institutions for the purposes of Education. 
~=In Mr. Harvey’s speech, on the L1thof June, in the 


House of Commons, in moving for a Select Committee — 


» to inquire into the Public Charities of England, with a 
/ wiew torender them more efficient for thé education of 
the people, the following particulars were stated :— 


The .inquiries respecting these institutions commenced 
in 1818, and have been continued down to 1834, The 
commission has presented the 24th volume of its la- 
bours, each volume averaging about 800 folio pages. 
The expense of qrintion each volume,has been, on an 
average, about . or 7002. In round numbers, the 
Commission of Inquiry has cost about a quarter ofa 
million sterling. The charities of twenty-eight Eng- 
lish counties have been inquired into, and it has ap- 
peared that they contain 26,751 charities or endow- 
ments, having property of various descriptions connected 
with them. There are six other counties, the charities 
of which have been partially investigated, and they 
amounted to 1,734. Ino twenty-four counties, (these 
counties being twenty-four out of the twenty-eight in 
which the investization was perfected) the actual 


amount of the charitable incomes arising from land - 


and houses'was 331,703/. a year. In connection with 
these charities, confined to these twenty-four counties, 
there was actually money in the Funds, oa mortgages, 
and in various convertible securities, amounting to 
2,228,513. Mr Harvey, after detailing various cases in 
which legal proceedings had been taken, and the pro- 
gtess which has been made, moved that a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed to examine and consider the evi- 
dence in the several reports presented to the House of 
Commons by the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the charities of England and Wales, which motion 
was agreed to by the House. 

North of England Schoolmasters’ Association.—The 
apoual meeting of this association was held in New- 
castle-upon-T'yne, on the 8th of Jane. The society is 
in a flourishing state. The twelfth anniversary of the 
Hull, East Riding, and North Lincoln Schoolmasters’ 
Association was held in Hull. The benefits of the 
society are already enjoyed by several pensioners, and 
the accumulated funds amount to upwards of 9002., 
the greater part of which is placed: out on approved 
securities, 

Edinburgh Model ayes School. —The exhibition of 
this institution took place on the 30th of May, at the 
Waterloo Rooms, Edinburgh. Lord Cockburn was in 
the chair, in the room of the Lord Justice Clerk, who was 
detainedin Court. There were present Lords Jeffrey 
and Medwyn, Sheriffs L’Amy and Matheson, Professor 
Pillans, Messrs Scott, Spence, Combe, Simpson, Dr 
Spittal, and many other persons, who are well known 
as taking a warm interest in the cause of education. 
The day being fine, the children came in procession, 
bearing nosegays and coloured diagrams, and attracted 
much attention. The meeting was much gratified by 
the interesting exhibition. 

Edinburgh Association for procuring Instruction in 
the Useful and Entertaining Sciences.—This institution 
has been in full vigour during the winter. A voluntary 
courst of six lectures on sidereal astronomy was 
delivered by the Rev. J. P. Nicholl, which was 
attended by crowded audiences. 

South Shields Mechanics’ Institution.—This insti- 
tution entered upon the occupation of its new building 
on the 10th of June, when there was a general meeting 
of the members, Dr Winterbottom, V.P., in the chair, 
The building is a spacious hall, 50 feet long, 20 feet 
wide, and 18 feet high, lighted with gas, and furaished 
with ornamental fittings. The library, consisting of 
1400 volumes, is at one end. 

Leeds Library. —Tne annual general. meeting of the 
subscribers to the Leeds Library was held on June Ist, 
The committee reported plans and estimates for increas- 
ing the means of arranging the rapidly accumulating 
stores of the Institution; and they were authorised by 
the meeting to lay out a sum not exceeding 300/. in the 
erection of additional galleries in the library room. 

West Riding Proprietary School, Wahefield.—The 
annual meeting of the friends of this Institution was 
held-on the 10th June, and was numerously attended. 
Letters were read from Earls Fitzwilliam and Mexbo- 
rough, and from Lord Morpeth, and one or two other 
members of Parliament, apologising for inability to at- 
tend. The Vicar of Halifax.was in the chair. The 
Principal’s Report stated that the termination of the 
first year’s labours was very satisfactory—that the 
parents of the pupils continued to express high satisfac- 
tion with the progress of their children—that the num- 
bers were increasing so rapidly as to render it difficult 
to procure a nomination—and that there was a confi- 
dent assurance ‘that the Institution was based on a solid 
and firth foundation. The report also adverted to some 
remarks in the * Quarterly Journal of Education,’ in 
which, while praising the general management of the 
sctiool, the writer condemned the retention of co 
punishment, even for immoral and aneraet offences, 
and contrasted the school with the Bristol College. The 
Principal contended for flogging, as occasionally indis- 
pensable in a large school, though to be sparingly re- 
sorted to, The report of the Directors stated, that the 
number of pupils was 175, and that there was a pros- 
pect of an immediate and large increase to this number 
—that additional masters for the school had been ap- 


pointed—that owing to the expenses incurred in com-- 


pleting the buildings, grounds, &c. the Institution was 


8002. in debt—that towards liquidating this debt, a - 
saving of 300/. would be effected in the expenses of the - 


year, and that there was every prospect’ of its being 


cleared off in four yeats. Butin order to get'rid of the — 


incumbrance at once, the Directors thé crea- 
tion of sixty additiopal shares, pebah yr from 
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240 to 300, a resolution to effect which 
and adopted. 

_ Li Mechanics’ Institule,—It has been for some 
time contemplated to erect an appropriate building for 
the use of this Institution, and it is now stated that the 
arrangements for effecting this object are so far com- 
pleted, that plans have been called for, in order that 
the building may be proceeded with. The new building 
will occupy one thousand nine hundred square 
and will comprise a lecture-room capable of containing 
from one ‘thousand to one thousand two hundred per- 
sons ; a comfortable house for the keeper ; an apparatus 
room ; a laboratory and chemical class-room ; a class- 
room for the English language, capable of containing 
from eighty to one hundred and twenty persons ; one for 
writing and arithmetic, for from one hun redand sixty to 
two hundred Persons; one for mathematics, for from 
eighty to one hundred and twenty persons ; one for re- 
ceiving musical instruction, for from forty to fifty per- 
Sons; one for figure-drawing, for from eighty to one 
hundred and twenty persons ; one for landscape, per- 
Spective, and architectural drawing, for from one hun- 
dred and sixty to two hundred persons ; one for me- 
chanical drawing, fer from sixty to eighty persons ; one 
for geography, use of maps, globes, &c, for from fifty 
to sixty persons ; one for the study of the French lan- 

uage, for from fifty to sixty persons; one for other 

ntinental languages, for from thirty to forty ‘ 
making, in all, eleven class-rooms, capable of contain. 
ing about one thousand pupils, and a fording the oppor- 
tunity of instructing, at the same time, this large num- 
ber, in eleven different branches of knowledge and art, 
Besides this accommodation, there will be a library and 
reading-room, a Committee-room, a museum-room for 
casts, models, &c.; and cellaring will be constructed, 
from which the committee deem it probable that they 
may derive an annual rent. 
_ Royal Naval School.—The annual meeting of this 
Institution, (which is established for the purpose of edu- 
cating, at a small expense, the sons of naval officers not 
in affluent circumstances) was held on Juve 9th, at 
the rooms of the Horticultural Society, Regent street, 
Sir Robert Stopford, G.C.B., in the chair. It appeared 
from the report of the council, that the funds were ina 
flourishing state, : 

Society of Arts.—The ceremony of distributing’ the 
rewards adjudged by this society during the present 
Session to successful essayists in matters connected with 
the arts, manufactures, and commerce, took place in 
the large room at Exeter Hall,on June 8th. ‘I'he room 
was filled by a most respectable and fashionable com- 
paoy ;—Sir E. Codrington in the chair, in the absence of 
the president of the society, his Royal Highness the 
Doke of Sussex. Among the receivers of rewards were 
a number of ladies. 

Glasgow Educational Society— The Sub-Committee 
of this Society state that, in visiting the parochial and 
private schools of Glasgow and its vicinity, they 
were forcibly struck with the unequal excellence of 
the schools: In some might be seen the utmost 
activity and intelligence in mastersand scholars, with 
the most recent improvements in operation; but in 
the same city, nay inthe same street, might be seen a 
school conduc on the worst possible methods, 
whose master knew little, and could impart little. 
save the mechanical arts of reading and writing, and 
even these in a slovenly manner. The Committee 
press strongly the necessity of attending to the 
education of schoolmasters, in preparing them for 
their profession. . ’ 4%9 

Sunday Schools.—The twentieth anniversary of 
the Leeds Sunday School Union was celebrated on 
June 9th. The teachers and scholars to the number 
of 6,000 or 7,000, assembled in the Coloured Cloth 
Hall Yard, Leeds, and then proceeded to their res- 
pective places of worship. In the evening the 
meeting for business was held. The number of 
schools in the Union is 73; teachers 2,174; scholars 
9,94]. In Sheffield, on the same day, the children of 
the Sunday School Union assem to the number 
of 10,000; those of the National school to the num- 
ber of 3,000; and the Wesleyans to the number of 
5,000. ; “is 

On the 9th, the twelfth annual festival of the New- 
castle Sunday School Union was celebrated. The 
children of 54 schools, amounting to 4,065, and ace 
companied by 538 teachers, assembled. The Worcester 
Sunday Schools assembled, as usual, on Whit-Monday, 
when about 2,700 children were present. On the same 
day, the Bristo! Methodist School Society held its 
thirty-first anniversary, at which 2,500 children, ac- 
companied by 400 teachers, appeared. pit 

flanchester Sunday Schools.—The children belongibg 
to the schools of the various societies in hester 
were assembled during the Whitsun holidays, ta 1 ae 
brate their anniversaries. The schools of the Estab-— 
lishment Society assembled 2,400 children ; the Society 
for Children of all Denominations about 6,000 ; and’the 
Catholic School ‘Society about the same number. The 
number of children assembled by the Methodists, 
Unitarians. &c. is not stated. - 
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TO ASSIST THE INQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUGGLING, AND 
SYMPATHISE WITH ALL. 


WHY SWEET MUSIC PRODUCES 
SADNESS. 
Sweer music, that is to say, “sweet” in the sense in 
which it is evidently used in the following passage,— 
something not of a mirthful character, but yet not of 
a melancholy one,—does not always produce sadness; 
but it does often, even when the words, if it be vocal 
music, are cheerful. We do not presume to take for 
granted, that the reason we are about to differ with, 
or perhaps rather to extend, is Shakspeare’s own, or 
that he would have stopped thus short, if speaking in 


his own person; though he has given it the air of 


an abstract remark ;—but Lorenzo, in the ‘ Merchant 
of Venice,’ says, that it is because our “ spirits are 
attentive.” 


“I'm never merry when I hear sweet music,” © ~ 
says pretty Jessica. atte 
“ The reason is, your spirits are attentive,” 
says her lover ;— 


“For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, 

Which is the hot condition of their blood ; 

If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound, 

Or any air of music touch their ears, 
~ You shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 

‘Their savage eyes turned to a modest gaze, 

. By the sweet power of music.” 

‘ow beautiful! But with the leave of this young 
and most elegant logician, his reason is, at least, not 
Sufficient ; for how does it account for our being 
moved even to tears, by music which is not other- 
wise melancholy? “All attention, it is true, implies 
a certain degree of earnestness, and all earnestness 
‘has a mixture of seriousness ; yet seriousness is not 
the prevailing character of attention in all instances, 
‘for we are attentive to fine music, whatever its cha- 
‘acter; and sometimes it makes us cheerful, and 
even mirthful. The giddier portions of Rossini’s 
music do not make us sad; Figaro does not make 
us sad; hor is sadness the general consequence of 
hearing dances, or even marches. 

And yet, again, on the other hand, in the midst of 
any of this music, even of the most light and joyous, 
‘our eyes shall sometimes fill with ‘tears. How is 
this? ; 

The reason surely is, that we have an- instinctive 
‘sense of the fugitive and perishing nature of all 
Sweet things, —of beauty, of youth, of life, of all 
those fair shows of the world, of which music seems 
‘to be the voice, and of whose transitory nature it 
‘reminds us most when it is most beautiful, because 
it is then that we most regret our mortality. ; 
© We do not; ‘it’ is’ true; say this to ourselves. We 
‘are? not conscious of ye rac ‘that is'to say, we 
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» OUS_ composition of the first elements, 


THOUGHTS ON LANGUAGE. 


BY EGERTON WEBBE. 


No. V. 
Tue fourth and fifth propositions remain to be con- 
sidered. 

“4th, That it” (the exclamation naturally accom. 
panying the first sight of a new object) “ is for the 
most part purely capricious and accidental, admitting 
of no critical inquiry, except as concerns the superior 
facility of utterance of certain syllables or sounds.” 

If the vulgar observer is apt to make too light of 
the rationale of language, and not sufficiently to con- 
sider the steps by which it has been put together, it 
is perhaps the fault of the etymologist, on the other 
hand, that he over-does conjecture, running into the 
extreme of believing that every fact in language is 
to be aceounted for. He conceives his rudest fore 
father to have been as deliberate and orderly a man 
as himself, as full of method, and as fond of analogy. 
He will not believe him capricious, he cannot think 
he would be guilty of inconsistency, but he conceives 
he must uniformly have been guided by the most 
reasonable considerations, and the most unexception- 
able motives. Hence“every present anomaly is a cor- 
ruption, every defalcation a perfection lost, and all 
that is contradictory in language is regarded as a de- 
flection from a certain original model of simplicity 
and good sense—which never existed. Perhaps no 
philologist was more guilty of this error than Horne 
Tooke. It may be suspected that the contempt in 
which he held the greater part of his fellow-labourers 
contributed not a little to dispose him to it, since 
their foolish perplexities are rendered more odious in 
our eyes when they are represented to us as wilfully 
obscuring some fair and perspicuous archetype ; we 
visit the confusion of Mr®Harris, not with pity, but 
with something like abhorrence, when we believe 
that with his web of sophistries he conceals from our 
view. some fine and simple image of truth, But 
verily such happy vision“did never bless human sight, 
but—like the golden age—may serve for a topic of 
discourse,—perhaps frighten a few sinners into a 
penitent regard for lucid phraseology, or convert an 
occasional dissenter from the dictionary,—nothing 
more. It can never reform us altogether, because it 
cannot itself be realized. _And with respect to the 
metaphysical elaboration—the xaxoCnrov—of such 
men as Harris, if it is indeed “confusion worst con- 
founded "—as no one will now dispute—it is so in 
this sense only, viz. that they, by a perverse inge- 
nuity, further confounded that which was already, 

and in its own nature, confusion. But this disposi- 
tion to ascribe. method and’ order to the'remotest be- 
ginnings of things, among other results, produced 


_that belief in the imitative origin of language which 


has been discussed. . Philosophers—influenced by 
the pleasure they receive in discovering fixed proces- 
ses—cannot endure. to attribute anything to chance. 
Firmly believing in the existence of a regular course 
for every natural phoenomenon, they imagine it only 
remains for them to discover the clue. And-dili- 
gently they seek, and often think they find, this clue, 


_which we. as» often, following up, when ‘we fancy we 


are being: inducted to the promised truths, perceive 


ourselves to be only more and more involved in-error. 


, They. will believe in. a chaos for matter, but not in a 


chaos for language. They will not believe in,a riot- 
It does not 


flatter philosophy enough—it. seems to take away its ; 
occupation. These first elements being given, there; 
was no trouble in accounting for the rest; but to ac~, 
count for these—in which they could derive no pose , 
sible assistance from their usual friend, Analogy,— 
that was the task. Accordingly, the doctrine of im- 
itation was eagerly caught hold of, because it looked 
like something substantial and satisfactory; it seemed 
to put the finishing stroke to the revelations of phi- 
lology, and to crown it handsomely as a science. I 
am afraid, however, that in this case (as in most cases 
—by your leave—Philosophy) that which is least 
satisfactory is most true; that is to say, that in the 
formation of the first elements of speech, 
“ Chance governed all.” 


If it be true that the first ejaculations of a man or a 
child, in a state of nature, would not be imitative, the 
question is—by what principle would they be directed? 
Let us then manfully avow, that they would be directed’ 
by no principle at all—unless that one circumstance, of 
which T am about to take notice, is to be considered as 
a principle of direction. We have seen that the chat- 
tering of babies is a mere effusion of spirit. But 
though the voice, here, has no definite course marked 
for it, one thing is certain—it will of itself seek the 
easiest channels ; like a stream of water, it will pass at 
one side all the rocky points, but issue gladly over a 
level bed. Therefore, though you cannot tell what 
sounds an infant may utter in its prattling moments, 
you may very safely declare what sounds it will not 
utter, by considering the condition of the organs in 
childhood. In the same way the ejaculations of the 
savage, which, as I think, will be equally devoid of any 
legitimate significance, will so far, at least, be under 
regulation that they will always depend on the power 
of the organs to prqpounce given sounds with more or 
less facility. I am not going into a dry discussion on 
the principles of pronunciation, though I believe the 
subject to be full of conclusions favourable to these 
views ; but I may, perhaps, be allowed to make one or 
two observations which occur to me. Assutedly those 
Consonants are the most easy of ‘utterance which we 
pronounce with our lips. To be convinced of this, 
listen to a person whispering, or, still better, listen to 
one who is trying to say something, whén he ig half 
asleep ; you will find the labial letters, to the very last, 
almost perfect, when the gutturals, dentals, &c. have 
long since been hors de combat. \ Besides, we know 
that these are the letters which infants earliést acquire. 
T was surprised, therefore, to meet with the following 
in oue of the Encyclopedias* (from what source 
gathered, I do not know). 

‘Tt is natural to suppose that the first languagés 
were, for the greater part, spoken from the throat ; that 
what consonants wére used to vary the cries’ were 
mostly guttural ;"” (and more to the same purpose.) 

Now, I have always fancied, to the contrary of this, 
that an analysis of the Hebrew language would exhibit 


“a proportion for the guttural letters greatly below that 
‘of any other kind, and I am still convinced of it. For 


the want ofa more copious abstract—which would bea 
work of great time and labour— take the following, 
made from the two first Psalins, according to the text of 
Leusden, Ihave divided the letters, for the sake of 
simplicity, into four kinds only—tabials, lipguals, gut- 
turals, and sibilants. Many objections, no doubt, may 
be found td this division, as tiot being sufficiently dis 
|) ® Good and Gregory, Art. Language, © 
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tinctive ; but a greater number of distinctions woe 
only embarrass us and lead us into tiresome length, 
without contributing, in any essential degree, to the 
present purpose. If any one shall further remarkjthat 
the pronunciation of the Hebrew letters is mot Ba | 
certainty known to us, te too willibe right ; but notin | 
thinking that-thiscireumstance | need_invalidate’ our 
conclusions, If the question were as to the relative 
value of the cognate letters, it would indeed be futile, 
but there is very little to prevent-us from: ascertaining 
with accuracy the proportions of the different kinds of 
letters. Thus, whether 5J isto be considered as having 
had the power of a B, or a P, or 
least, that it was a‘labial. According, then, to the 
most generally received scheme of Hebrew pronunci- 
ation; let us consider M, B, P, and Vaw (incipient)-as 
labials5” L, Ry Thy N, D, and Tas linguals; C,.Chy 
Kj and G-asigatturals; and’ S; Sh, Tsade,* and Zas 
sibilants:-’ The two first Psalms will be found to exhibit 
theselin the following pea. _ 


= Second, Total. 
coi Linguals,, «| 70. +72 = 142 
by tlbebialpyrond je 84 bs AB, Se, 107 
hore Sibilants....-) +. 26,. r, 83) =, 59 
ou  Gutturals poses 24. op, 80.5.5 5h 


Td round: numbers: these: proportions:will be—linguals, 
28; labials 21, sibilants: 12,\ gutturals 14. (L.cannot 
pledge myself for! perfect aceuracy in-this calculation, 
butitcs as ‘accurate as three or fourtrials carmake it.) 
Here then we.see, that in'these twospecimens—which 
confirm one another inall respects —soyfar from the lan- 
guage being ** mostly guttural,’” as it was natural to 
suppose,” the guttural division of it isso much below 
the rest,.as to be exceeded in a proportion of two to one 
in one case, and two and a half to one in another. I 
have remarked that the Jabial letters are the easiest to 
utter. Ido not mean by this that they are therefore 
most numerous. It may, indeed, be justly supposed 
that their. number, from the circumstance of this facility, 
will have been considerable in all early languages—in 
the earliest, perhaps, preponderant; but from the 
greater variety of movements which the tongue can 
make, and the greater number of shapes it assumes, it 
would soon come to pass that the offspring of the latter 
would multiply beyond that of ‘the lips, which have 
performed all the evolutions they are capable of when 
they have closed and unclosed, thrust themselves out- 
ward, or retreated upon the teeth. All that the above 
calculation is intended to, prove is, the small relative 
rtion of the guttural letters in the Hebrew, con- 
trary to the opinion which supposes them to have pre- 
dominated i in early languages. 

With sespect to that. division, of the letters. into 
Dentals, which our, orthoepists usually adopt, it will 
be scen.that I have rejected it altogether from the fore- 
going plan, In fact, I am glad of an opportunity of 
doing so, and of showing my ill-will to that division, 
because I think it a very foolish one. What in the 
world, for instance, do they mean, by calling La 
dental? If Lis a dental, then it would be pleasant to 
-know, how it happens, that infants pronounce that 
letter quite, well, before they have cut their teeth, to say 
‘nothing of old men, after they have lost theirs? In 
pronouncing L very briskly, the tongue may possibly 
just tip, the teeth in coming away from the roof of the 
mouth; you may likewise, be. able to produce it from 
the teeth at.once, if you purposely endeavour it; but 


the natural and ordinary way is quite independent of ‘ 
ateeth,. The teeth, by throwing up a wall all round the ~ 
tongue, act asan important auxiliary to it in its differ- 


sent, operations, preventing the escape of more breath 
than the tongue desires to liberate, and in many cases 
completing some necessary figure of the mouth which 
“the | tongue has begun. Batin all these, and any other 
“eases, let me ask, which is the Principal operator— 
_ tongue or teeth? D is a dental, says Walker; yet, 
“without a tooth in my head, I would undertake to tell 
“Walker he was a dull dog for saying, so j—without a 
* tongue I could not. The. fact is, there is not.a single ° 


“usually classed as dentalsare pronounced by an appulse © 


| new Word for thetoces 


both, it- is- certain, at-—thing"—but the tongue, 


. letter in the alphabet that merits this name of dental, 


“Gf you except’ the two sounds of Th, in which the” 
a performs so conspicuous a part, as perhaps to ” 
© justify the distinction. Most. of the other letters ” 


* Supposed to have the sound of French j, 
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of the tongue against the upper gums, and perhaps it 
was from the reluctance of orthodox linguists to coin a_ 
sion that these letters came to Be 
seeming the ee way) of 


jose, in the absence of 


| called dentals,—9*t 
| saying’ “gums si 
‘appropriate‘word. B 
ary,’ is not content with; fewer than ten dental conso- 
nants, viz, D, L, N, R, 8, T, Th, (soft and hard), Y, 

and Zt» Now with the-exception only of the two Ths, 
there is not one letter'among all these but, what a man’ 
might very well pronounce ‘sans teeth, sans every- 
‘Walker talks of ** mute 
dentals” and “ hissing dentals,” and “ lisping dentals,” 
and *‘ dento-gutturals,” and dento-liquids,” and ‘‘ dento- 
nasal-liquids,” and, so talking, seems not to have the 
slightest suspicion that. he wags his tongue all the while. 
If he had called F and V dento-labials or labio-dentals, 
(he calls them ‘hissing labials”) there would have 
been an obvious propriety in such a compound; he 
might also have called Th a dento-lingual; but jn the 
above compounded terms, he gives the most prominent 
place to tlie least prominent, asif he had said ‘* Walker, 
John,” or “published by Co. Brown, Orme, Rees, 


' and'Longman.” For the teeth, in short, are in every 


case’ the inferior’ partners of the firm, the undi istinguish- 
able** Co.” whom nobody should inquire for—Tongue, 
Lips, and’ Co. I cannot conceive what objection 
ortheopists have to recognise the claims of that lively 
organ, the tongue; but if they desire a different dis- 
tinction for those so-called dentals, above named, let 
me propose a new term. What think you, gentlemen, 
of the Gingival, or the gum letters?* Better be 
laughed at and understood, thin wondered at and 
found perplexing. Atany rate, gums are not teeth, 
In inventing a name. for anything, I. conceive the 
tule should be, to memorialise its most conspicuous: 
quality or circumstance, as by this it will best be known: 
and recognised. In pronouncing such letters as D, 
L, N, &c. the tongue is the chief agent; therefore, 
those letters ought to be called linguals. In C, K, G, 
&c. the tongue also plays a part, but the thick sound 
which the throat contributes forms the stronger chas 
racteristic ; therefore these are properly called gutturals, 
The letters S, Sh, &c. would require to be numbered 
with the linguals, but that peculiar hissing sound which 
accompanies them constitutes, so strikiug a feature in 
spoken language as to seem to merit a distinctive name, 
It is this which is considered to characterise English in 
so. remarkable a degree, and we shall. presently see 
what proportion it bears in our language, —“ the lan- 
guage of serpents,” as it has been called. 


'*’ Gingival, with the accent on the second syllable, 
‘Catullas has a poem on one Egnatius who, having white 
teeth, smiled incessantly. A line in this poem, which 
represents the hero as rubbing his gums with a very odd 
kind of tooth powder (see the Latin), discovers. to us the 
proper pronunciation of the word gingiva, as above marked, 
‘Witt ‘the grammarians call an antibacchius ; 


““russam defricare gingivam.” 
But if the dictionaries cannot stomach such an uncouth 
‘word, let them goto the Greeks, who havea much prettier 
one at their service,—3vAov or. PyeAdy—as if to’ say 
‘tender part; from 5)ros tender. The endulic consonants! 
—— 


~ ASSOCIATION OF PERSONS AND 
THINGS DURING DREAMS. 

« »,,To the. Editor of the Loxvox, Journat 
‘Ste, —1 beg to relate to .you a curious’ in- 
stance of the association of real events “with the’ fic- 
tions of sleep, which occurred to: me a short time 
since; for I think that the clear: manner in which’ I 
was enabled, on waking; to trace the things that I 
had: dreamed, to sources which had a true existence, 
(tenders them sufficiently interesting to be recorded ; 
.'sineé, no published facts are fewer in in extent, than 
those which afford materials for constructing a 
“theory of dreaming.” A perusal of the 


page 157 of your Number for May 20; ime deed : 


umeito write to you. nf Ot eayTae 
i ‘hn: Badde-teto:boadomons seetig iit stbt 
since, I suddenly met a gentleman who, a few months 


before, had left England to enter om the'dities of a 


sin his ¢ Analytical Dictioa*—-mulant8;~and-w 


foreign miBical appointment. Knowing that the 
station was acceptable to him, I was astonished to see 


_him a in London, but the. wanness is ap- 
pearafiee, and a something peculiar about teeth, 
which had the charaeter of those of a man is in 


spre ond Bipaily distress, who resorts to fluid sti- 

does noteonsume much” solid 

food ;—teeth not closely united, looking worn, un- 
healthy, and not firm and perpendicular in the jaw,— 
thee jthings told me in an instant the history of his 
journey and his return, which I need not detail now. 
Subsequent conversations (a month after) confirmed 
iny impressions. The nature of these is of no moment , 
to my story. ' 

In the course of the afternoon I was cumoning-2 
manuscript which contained the words “hunger and 
the manges” under circumstances that rendered jthem 
particular objects of note to me. 


In the evening I wrote a letter to a gentleman,. 
conveying to him, an) appointment which had pre- 
viously been held by a friend-of my own, and was 
vacated wie oe 
India. 


This friend had iow been so long away from the” 
shores of England without writing to me, that I 
was much troubled about his fate, and begun to fear® 
that some untoward accident of flood, climate, or~ 
field, had carried him from this world of trials. At! 
night, in’ my» dreams, the mystery was’ thus’ solved: 
by the creative’ power of the’ brain,—a’ solution) 
which I should premise was not a’ true’one, I res? 
late the events for no accomplishment of a propheeyy 
No rare coincidence, but simply as evidence ofa diss! 
tinet» combination of ideas which occurred’ im one® 
statevof the mind, with events which occupied the 
mind when in another state. Such combinations 
occur, I believe, during-every dream, but, the. diffi- 
culty is to trace them. There are causes for all 
things: even the vagaries of the mind ao — 
are not purely inyentive, ; 


;= My dream on this occasion inal on.my friond.in 
‘India, because I had written on the previous day to 
the gentleman who had obtained the appointment 
which my Indian friend formerly held, Ithought 
he came into my study the pictureof wretchedness— 
sallow, wan, émaciated, and with marks of ‘eruptive 
disease on the’skin. Surprise filled me, and I ques- 
tioned him as I should haye done if awake ;, where- 
upon he told me a heart-rending tale of his voyage, 
of which the chief event was supplied by, the rustling 
of those two day words in my brain, “ hunger andthe 
mange.” The captain of the ship, he said, had.not 
taken out a.sufficient. stock of provisions, and all the 
miseries of starvation. visited, the unhappy erew,and 
passengers. ‘The last meal on board was made, from 
candles, and debility had brought forth an eruption om 
the passengers which was like the mange of dogs, and 
his hunger had been such, that involuntarily attempts 
to supply the reality of eating bythe imaginative pro- 
cess of grinding food, had worn his teeth to stumps ; to 
prove which he took me to the light, of the window, 
threw back his head, opened,wide his mouth, and:shew- 
ed me the miserable remnants of those instruments, I 
had seen their fellows in the morning, unintentionally 
displayed, in the mouth of the physician in the str = 
‘ Alas,” said I, “dear and suffering friend, wh 
“you not return a few hours sooner. have but bry 
day conveyed an appointment of the post you | held to 
“another person, and you again might have bad i he 
He afterwards detailed to me the cause of | his 
silence “and” absence,—the cagerness_ with v rhicl aa 
left the "provisionless ship for one that was | 
“bound, a and the perils and delays he had met wit 
his return. | bo a a 4 


_.So powerfully did.the fiction move me, that Invoke 


with. the.agony which the affecting» and truly natural 
character of the relation had excited. Fat onge dis- 


at tinetly traced the connexion between ie faint 
Bhan including many that I have not here 

pre of 
‘the physician whom I had met in the moruimgzwee 
pani eral ere dee er 


—_——— parties parties connected 


(too Tepastied iil uns Wf 4 - The 


~~ See 


all 
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with the events, and on o' mew pS 
same profession. rm 

This’ élass one the brain will’ bes 
more investigation ‘than Ihave time to givethem, 
but’ Ifeel pleasure in contributing them to’ your 
highly interesting Journal, for the réfleetion of your 


readers, 
And remain, ‘Sir, ~ : 
‘Your well-wisher and humble servant, 
UG) Lovet 


~ 'Essex-street, May 24th, 1835. 


, BPITAPH ON LUDLOW... 
Sucw of our readers as are acquainted with -the 
Lonvox Jovrwat. from its commencement will'bear 
us testimony, that we have been as good-as our .word 
in keeping: it free from politics... But we have always 
considered that very freedom as giving us a special 
right, nay,.as imposing upon us the:duty, of honour- 
ing the memory of noble spirits of all parties,—the 
true Christians, whether among orthodox or hetero- 
dox,—the.true martyrs to a sense of right, »whether 
mistaken or otherwise,—the Hookers and the ‘De 
Sales, the Falklands, Ludlows, and'Hutchinsons,— 
the royalist who built up his king out of the prinee- 
liness of his own heart, and ‘the republican who 
thought all the world fit to govern:themselves, be« 
eause love and knowledge had given him generous 
self.government. We shall therefore make mo 
apology, even to the most Tory part of the humanists 
among our ‘readers for giving them an opportunity, 
furnished us by a friend, of doing honour °to»the 
spirit.common to alkthe honourable, in the :person of 
the famous Parliamentary officer Ludlow, one of the 
most undeniably honest men that ever existed. ‘The 
gentleman alluded to, who has favoured us with this 
inscription, copied it himself from. Ludlow’s tomb at 
WVevay, and has added .an interesting particular or 
two respecting his. house. The: people ‘there, it 
seems, are still proud of the memory of the virtuous 
exile. 

We have given a version of the epitaph, in obedi- 
ence to the wishes of the lady who forwarded our 
eommunicant’s information, and who justly, asks in 
what respect a “finite mind” can rise higher, than in 
conscientiously adhering, as Ludlow did, to the 
Opinions he thought right, through all trials ? 

It may not be generally known, says our corres- 
pondent,’ that*the house where the patriot lived ‘still 
remains, and is called by his name. On the stone 
over the door, is an inscription difficult to render in 
English, because of a play upon the words patria and 
patris, but'implying that every soil is the country of 
a brave and high-minded fellow-creature. The back 
of the house is only separated from the lake of Geneva 
by asmall grassy mound and perpendicular tier of 
rook, now not more than fifteen feet in depth, with 
winding steps cut into it, that lead down to the 
water. And there, the inhabitants told our traveller, 
the boat had been moored, as related by Ludlow: in 
his memoirs; and they pointed out a spot close by, 
where some of the poor wretches were concealed, that 
were employed to putjan end to him jand his com- 
panions. : 

The inscription on Ludlow’s tomb is in the prin- 
eipal church at Vevay, ,and runs as follows. His 
widow, with a pardonable enthusiasm, ‘has: ~exag- 
gerated a little in giving him the title of “ conqueror 
of Ireland” (in which country however he really did 
act-an importantand, effective part); and her, own 
merits are sufficiently set forth, if we are to suppose 
that this part of the inscription was of the same date 
as the other. But most probably some learned na- 
tive wrote it for/hers andif she did not alter it, a 
little excess of er eitanin of such 
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Hio jeoet Edmond Ladlow, ‘Angier ‘aitoue)!%Pssz 
vinci Wiltoniensis. Filius Henrici Equestris Or- 


.dFmai Siematorisque Parliamenti, cujus quoque fuit 


ipsemembrum. Patrum stemmate clatus-et nobilis, 
virtute propria nobilior, Religione’ Protestans, et ins 
signi pietate coruscans; @tatis anno 23. Tribunus 
Militum;) paulo -post exercitfis  Pretor. Primarius., 
Tune’ ‘Hibernorum ‘domitor, in pugna: intrepidus et 
vite prodigus, in victoria clemens et mansuetus, 
patrim Libertatis Defensor, et Potestatis Arbitrarix 
Propugrator acerrimus ; cujus causa ab.eddem patria 
32° annis extorris, meliorique fortuna dignus apud 
Helvetios se recepit ; ibique wtatis anno 73 moriens 
sui, desiderium.relinquens, sedes aternas letus advo-, 
lavit. 

‘Hune Monumentum, in perpetuam vere et sincerm 
pietatis erga Maritum defunctum memoriam, dicat et 
vovet Domina Elizabeth de Thomas, ‘ejus strenua et 
mestissima, tam ‘in infortuniis quam in matrimonio, 
consors, dilectissima ; qua animi magnitudine et. vi 
amoris conjugalis mota eym in exilium ad obitum 
usque constanter secuta est. Anno Dom. 1693. 


[Transtation.} 


Stop, and consider. 
Here lieth Edmund Ludlow, | Englishman, -of ‘the 
county of Wiltshire, son of ‘Sir Henry’ Ludlow, 
Member of ‘Parliament, of which house himself was 
a member; noble by his descent, nobler by his own 
virtues; invhis religion a Protestant, in piety a shin- 
ing light. ‘He commanded a regiment at the age of 
twenty-three, and not long afterwards was appointed 
Major-General, Conqueror of Ireland, intrepid in 
action, and scornful of his life; in victory,.clement 
and mergiful; he was the defender of the liberties of 
his country, and the untiring foe of arbitrary power ; 
in which cause, ‘though worthy of a better fortune, he 
betook himself into an exile of thirty-two years stand- 
ing in Switzerland, where. dying in the seventy-third 
year-of shis age, »he left his friends longing for/him, 
and flew joyful to his eternal abode. 

This monument, in everlasting testimony of true 
and sincere wifely affection, was raised to his memory, 
by Elizabeth Thomas, his courageous, grieving, and 
beloved consort, the partner alike of his joys and his 
sorrows, who, in the greatness of her spirit. and the 
strong force of conjugal love,;was his constant com- 
panion to the day of his death. In the year of our 
Lord 1693. 

— 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFH, 


NO. LXXVI.—THE SUEPHERD-LOBD. 
WITH A. WORD ,ON SIR EGERTON BRYDGES, AND,ON. 
THE NAME ‘OF BROUGHAM, 

Tue following extract from the Memoirs written ;by 

the celebrated Anne, Countess,of Dorset, Pembroke,. 
and. Montgomery, (herself a romance—we must give 
her. Character in a future number) we take from the 
* Gensura, Literaria’ of Sir Egerton Brydges, a book 
counted as dry-as dust by some, but erroneously, for 
the dust is often precious,—now diselosing ,some. 
curious old book of poetry, now.some gorgeous shield 
&c., like the ruins of.an ancient scholarly monas- 
tery; and now and then we meet the figure of ‘Sir 

Bgerton himself, walking in: his ;melancholy, ,and 
brooding over; fallen .greatness,—a little beyond the 
necessity perhaps, but earnestly, and with) a faith ;, 
and a}l,earnestness isinteresting tous, especially in 
a poetical shape. Sir Egerton, after his fashion, aud 
by no:means the least: touching: fashion, \is original; 
and of how few claimants of the public attention can 

this besaid? 

\At «the » ‘dlede .of his extract in the « Gemma 
are ‘three sonnets by him upon. the subject, not ‘his 
best, though not aininteresting;. and he has quoted 
passages from Mr Wordsworth’s beautiful poem,/“On 
the! Restoration of Lord. Clifford to:the Mansion of 
his Ancestors, Brougham Castle,’ with some verses of 
which we shall-close this article. ‘They are like the 
festal. echo ‘of jits walls, followed by their every-day: 
silence. It:will not be uninteresting tod reader in 
these, or, after times, to/know that’ Brougham Castle 
dérives.its name 'from the Ham or Village, now ‘town, 
onthe little river Brough, »which town gives:the fa- 


mily name to its arr ahr 
scendant of ‘its ancient lords. +4 


“Henry Lord Clifford, born 1454, pm to ‘the 
Countess, ‘his oe - between six 

ofage at is father’s death ; for whose 
Vine ae the young Earl of Rutland, Biwed (ae 
brother, somewhat unmercifully, in battle,) the fa- 
mily was soon after attainted. He was one of the 
examples of the variety of fortunes in the world; for, 
at seven years old, -he was put into the habit of 
a shepherd’s-boy,, ‘by the care and love of an in- 
dustrious mother, to conceal his birth and parentage ; 
for had he been known'to have been his father’s son 
and heir, -in all probability he would either ‘have 
been put in prison, or banished, or put to. death; so 
odious was the m of his: —e for killing the 
young Ear! of ‘Ru Rutland, and ‘being so. 
a commander in battle against, onan howe York, 
which then reigned. | 


“So in the condition of sihapheresibag agit an- 
nesborough, where his mother then resided my the 
most part, did this Lord Clifford e 
till he was about fourteen years of pte which 
time, his mother's father, maasytibonanay ‘Lord 
Vesey, died. Abad 


« And a little after his death it came to be mur- 
mured at court, ‘that his daughter's two'sons were 
alive, about which their mother was examined; but 
her answers were, that she had given. directions'to 
send them beyond seas, to be bred there, and sbe did 
not know whether they were dead or alive; which 
equivocation of hers did the better'pass; because pre- 
sently after ‘her husband's death, ‘she sent both her 
sons away to the'sea-side; the younger of »which, 
called Richard Clifford, was indeed transported into 
the seas over the Low Countries, to be bred there, 
where he died not Jong,after ; so as his.elder brother, 
Henry, Lord. Clifford, .had,, after his restitution, ‘the 
enjoyment of that little estate that this Ri his 


younger brother, should’ have had, if he had lived. 


« But her eldest ig Henry Lord Clifford, ; 
eretly conveyed back to Lannesborough ‘aga yo 
committed to the hands .of shepherds as 
which shepherds’ wives had formerly been servan an 
that family, as attending the nurse who gave him 
suck, which made him, being a child, more willin 
that mean condition, where they infused into Fim 
that belief, that hé must either be content to Uva in 
that-manner, or be\utterly undone. : 


“And-as he did «grow: to more “he-was still 
more capable of this..danger, if he had been disco- 
vered ; and, therefore, presently after his grandfather, 
the Lord Vesey, + was Pky the said murmur of his. 
being alive tiding more ‘and more whispered at the 
court, made his said loving mother, by means of ‘her 
second husband, Sir Laneelot Thirkeld, to send him, 
away with the said shepherds and their wiyes to Cum 
berland, to be kept as a shepherd there, sometimes at 
Thrilcot, and amongst his father-in-law's kindred, 
and sometimes on the borders of Scotland, where 
took land purposely for these shepherds who had the 
custody of him, where wae times his father-in-law 
came purposely to visit im, and sometimes his 
mother, though very seeretl 

« By this mean kind of bat this inconvenience 
befel bim—that he could neither read nor write ; ‘for 
they durst not bring him up in any kind of learnin, 
for fear, lest by it, his birth should: be, di 
yet after he came to his lands and honours he learned 
to write his name only. 


“ And after this Henry Lord Clifford ‘had lived 
twenty-fout or twenty-five years in this obscure man- 
ner, and that himself was grown’ to be about nome a 
one or thirty-two years of age, Henry VII. then 
taining his crown did, in the first part of ‘his reign, 
in 1486, restore’ him in blood and honour, ‘and: — 
his baronies and castles. 


“ This Henry Lord Clifford did, after he camie to 
his estate, » y delight in astronomy: and the 
contemplation of the stars, which, it was likely he was 
seasoned in during the time of his shepherd's life, 
He built a great part of Barden* tower, which, is 
now much fea Ms and there he lived much, which 
it is thought he aid rather, because in that place he 
furnished himself with materials and instruments for 
that study. 


# Eleowas a plain man,-and lived for the most:part 
acountry life, and came seldom either to the'court 
or!to London, but when he was called hither to sitin 
them, asa peer of the realm, in which par 
is reported he behaved himself wisely and nobly, li 
# good Englishman. * 
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CONCLUSION OF MR WORDSWORTH’S ‘SONG AT’ THE 
% FEAST OF BROUGHAM CASTLE.’ 

The poet is repeating the song of his ancient prede- 
cessor, the Minstrel; which, after describing the 
shepherd-state of his lord, thus terminates, followed 
by the modern Minstrel’s comments :— 

“ Now another day is come, 

Fitter hope, and nobler doom ; 
He hath thrown aside his crook, 
And hath buried deep his book ; 
Armour rosting in bis Halls 
On the blood of Clifford calls ;— 
* Quell the Scot,’ exclaims the Lance,— 
* Bear me to the heart of France,’ 
Ts the longing of the Shield— 
Tell thy name, thou trembling Field ; 
‘Field of death, where’er thou be, 
Groan thou with our victory ! 
Happy day and mighty hour, 
When our Shepherd, in his power, 
Mailed and horsed, with lance and sword, 
To his Ancestors restored 
Like a re-appearing star, 
Like a glory from afar, 
First shall head the Flock of War!’” 
© Alas ! the fervent Harper did not know, 
. That for a tranquil soul the lay was framed, 
«Who, long compelled in humble walks to go, 
|. Was softened into feeling, soothed, and tamed. 
"Love had he found in huts where poor men lie ; 
. His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The subsistence that is in the starry sky, 
. The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 
“In him the savage virtue of the race, 
* Revenge, and all ferocious thoughts were dead : 
© Nor did he change ; but kept in lofty place 
“The wisdom which adversity had bred. 
Glad were the vales, and every cottage hearth ; 
The Shepherd-Lord was honoured more and more ; 


And, ages after he was laid in earth, 
The Good Lord Clifford ’ was the name he bore.” 


¥ . —- 


THE WHEE. 
PERSONAL PORTRAITS OF EMINENT MEN. 


CORBET, THE FACETIOUS BISHOT IN THE TIME OF © 
CHARLES I. 

Coxzet was a man of wit, whose poems have survived 
in the collections. His constitutional vivacity was ‘so 
strong, as hardly to have been compatible with episcopal 
decorum; but times and manners must be taken into 
consideration ; and, though he would have been com- 
pelled, had he lived now, to be more considerate of 
place and occasion, there is no reason to doubt that he 
took himself for as good a churchman as he was an 
honest man. And liberties are sometimes taken by 
such men with serious objects of regard, not so ‘much 
of a light consideration, as from the confidence of love. 
Had Corbet lived in later times, he would, perhaps, 
have furnished ‘as high an example of elegant episco- 
pacy as any of the Rundles or Shipleys. As it was, he 
was a sort of everlasting college-boy, who never grew 
old, Yet his appearance is described as ‘‘ venerable ;” 
and he could be serious enough on occasion, especially 
in behalf of Christian charity. 


. “His person, if we may rely upon a fine portrait of 
him in Christ Church,Oxford,” says Mr Gilchrist. (from 
whose edition of his Poems we make the following ex- 


tracts) ‘* was dignified, and his frame about the common. 


size: one of his companions says he had 
« A face that might heaven to affection draw ;" 


and Aubrey says he had heard that ‘he had an admi- 
rably grave and venerable aspect.’ 
«Tn no record of his life is there the slightest trace of 
malevolence or tyranny: ‘he was,’ says Fuller, * ofa 
courteous catriage, and no destructive nature to any 
who offended him, counting himself marge re- 
paired with a jest upon him,’ Benevolent, generous, 
and ves in his public character; sincere, amiable, 
and affectionate in private life; correct, eloquent, and 
ingenious as a poet ; he appears to have deserved and 
enjoyed, through life, the patronage and friendship of 
the great, and the applause and estimation of the good. 
ey s 
«But the predominant faculty of his mind was wit 
which he employed with most success when oie i 
ironically: to this ‘ The Address to the Ghost o Wi 
dome,’ and ‘Tbe Distracted Puritane,’ are memorable 
examples. Indeed, he was unable ‘to overcome his 
talent for humour, even when circumstance and charac- 
ter-concurred to repress its indulgence. Of this pro- 
wens following anecdotes, copied verbatim 
f bey Seca in Mrs Ashmole, are curious 5 
** After he was doctor of divinity, he sang ballads at 


ip? 


the crosse at Abiogdon; on a market day he and some 
of his comrades were at the taverne -by the crosse 
(which, by the way, was then the finest of England; 
I remember it when I was a freshman ; it was an admi- 
rable curious Gothicque architecture, and fine figures in 
the niches; "twas one of those built by king Edward for 
his queen.) The ballad-singer complained he had no 
custom—he could not put off bis ballads. The jolly 
doctor puts off his gowne, aud puts on the ballad- 
singer’s leathern jacket, and, being a handsome man 
and a rare full voice, he presently vended a great many, 
and had a great audience. 

* After the death of Dr Goodwin he was made dean 
of Christ Church. He had a good interest with great 
men, as you may find in his poems; and that with the 
then great favourite, the Duke of Bucks, his excellent 
wit ’twas ever of recommendation to him. I have 
forgot the story; but at the same time Dr Fell thought 
to have carried it, Dr Corbet put a pretty trick on him, 
to let him, take a journey to London for it, when he had 
alreadie the graunt of it. 

“His conversation was extreme pleasant. Dr Stub- 
bins was one of his cronies ; he was a jolly, fat doctor, 
and a good housekeeper. As Dr Corbet and he were 
riding in Lob lahe, in wet weather (‘tis an extraor- 
dinary deep, dirty lane), the coach fell, and Corbet 
said that Dr S, was up to the elbows in mud, and he 
was up to the elbows in Stubbins. 

“ One time, as he was confirming, the countrie people 
pressing in to see the ceremonie, said he, ‘ Beare off 
there! or I'll confirm ye with my staff.’ Another 
time, being to lay his hand on the head of a man very 
bald, he turns to his ehaplaine, and said, ‘ Some dust, 
Lushington,’ to keep his hand from slipping. There 
was a man with a great, venerable beard; said the 
bishop, * You behind the beard!’ | 

‘This chaplaine, Dr Lushington, was a very learned 
and ingenious man, and they loved one another. - The 
bishop would sometimes take the key of the wine-cellar, 
and he and his chaplain would go and lock themselves 
in, and be merry; then, first be lays down his episcopal 
hood, ‘There layes the doctor ;’ then he puts off his 
gowne, ‘there layes the bishop ;’ then "twas, * here’s 
to thee, Corbet ;’ * here’s to thee, Lushington.’ ” 


—<—=>— 


FINE ARTS. 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy, Somerset House. 
[Continued.] 
Ix the Antique Academy all classification is lost, and 


pictures of every kind, in all sorts of material, are’ 


crowded together in almost inextricable confusion. 
Among the mass, however, there are few that call 
for more than a passing glance. 418, ‘ The Lord’s 
Prayer ;’ designs by Flaxman, R. J. Lane, A.E., 
is an engraving of some very chaste and graceful 
sketches. The illustrations are not always literally 
typical of the text ; but it-is not possible to represent 
every separate limb of a sentence which has only a 
moral reference. Chalon is in his best condition this 
year. His portraits are, it is true, mere sketches, 
coloured after an arbitrary mode, rather serving as 
hints for the complexion of the originals, than posi- 
tively imitating and conveying their actual appear- 
ance; but there isa life and spirit in what he does, 
—a united delicacy and freedom, which are perfect of 
their kind. There are several female heads in the 
Antique Room, which are excellent; witness’ the 
«Portrait of Lady Agnes Byng’ (561), and the 
‘Portrait of Lady Augusta Baring” (580). © 
There are some very good flower pieces in the 
room. Barbank’s ‘ Fable of the Lily and the Rose’ 
(512), Spry’s « Study of Holyoaks’ (517), and 587, 
‘ Foxgloves,’ by Mrs Harrison, ‘are the best. 458, 
‘ Fruit and Flowers,’ is not equal to Bartholomew's 
usual performances. 513, ‘ Group of Foreign Birds, 
A. Pelletier, is a lively bit of colour. 588, ‘ The 
Mosque and Mausoleum of Sheik Nizam-ud-diem 
Aoulid, at Delhi,’ W. Daniell, is a nice sketch of a 
most elegant and splendid building. , 
The Sculpture Room appears to us very full; but 
we cannot say we found there much that we thought 
interesting. 1045, * Devotion,—a statue in marble,’ 
R. Westmacott, R.A.; a female figure, kneeling 
(not particularly beautiful,) is devout certainly as to 
her action, according to conventional forms; but 
there is no corresponding expression in the coun- 
tenance. It is rather a face of care-worn patience ; 
it might more fitly have been named Resignation. 
Either we have seen 1048, ‘ Group, in marble, of a 
Mother and Child? E.H. Bailey, R.A., or it is 
marvellously like something we have before seen. “It 
is a graceful representation of a popular subject ; but 


we think something equivocal.) Is:maternity meant 
to be the principal characteristic of the female? or. 
captivating beauty? Were not Venus and Cupid in 
Mr Bailey’s head when he designed it?. We confess. 
they were in ours when we saw it, till we! were cor~ 
rected by the title in the catalogue... 1048, ‘A 
Sleeping Shephetd Boy, a statue in marble,’ J.. Gib- 
son, A., is elegant; but the action wants proba- 
bility; there isa want of something to support the 
sleeping body; we are anxious lest he should fall from 
his seat, and therefore the feeling of repose is broken in 
upon. 1047, ‘ Marble Statue of Diana,’ R. J. Wyatt, 
is spirited and beautiful;*but not original. 1060, 
‘ Alto Relievo,’ J. Henning, Jun., is full of action 
and energy, and very well composed. ‘The horse, 
particularly the head; is admirable; so is the stag > 
and the figures all look busy and interested in their 
work. . The figure on the right is the only 
exception; a thick-set fellow, who seems , too 
indolent to work hard. 1081, ‘ Statue in Mar- 
ble, of George, the eldest son of Mr and Lady Agnes 
Byng,’' R. Westmacott, Jun., very simply and feelingly 
designed. The child is in the attitude’of prayer > 
the expression of the face is grave, but not sorrow- 
ful; confiding in his destiny. The action is perfectly 


easy and natural, and the head is really finely model- — 


led. 1096, ‘St George and the Dragon,’ E. Cor- 
bould, is imperfect in the execution, but extremely 
spirited. The start sideways of the horse, the action’ 
of the warrior Saint, thrusting his lanee with both 
hands down the Dragon’s throat ; the monster, on his 
back, grappling with a huge claw the horse's flank,— 
the whole design is original and stirring. It would 
have been better if we could have seen the Dragon’s 
other paw; we'should always see both hands of the 
principal figures in any design. 1134, ‘ Part of a 
Monument to the Memory of the late —— Palmer, 
Exsq.,’ H. W. Sievier, including a portrait of the de- 
ceased, with a female holding the bible to him, is de- 
signed with feeling, though the combination of the 
usual costume of the gentleman and the classic habili- 
ments of the female are rather a startling, though 
not an uncommon, licence. ) 


—— : : 
Society in Staines for the Promotion of Science and 
Literature.—An association has been formed for the 
promotion of science and literature in Staines and its 
vicinity ; the first season of which was closed by an 
address from the Rev. Dr. Jones, vicar of Bedfont, on 
the 28th of April last. The same gentleman delivered 
an address at the opening of the society,,and. both 
addresses have been printed. The evening meetings 
of the first season were held in the National School- 
room; but the society, feeling the inconvenience of 
preparing the room each evening for the lectures, as 
well as the wantof other permanent accommodation, 
have resolved on erecting a suitable building for their 
el oe to accomplish which, a sunrof 1 i. has 
en subscribed, in shares of 25l. each: © The°number’ 
of Members of the Sociéty.is eighty-one; at the close’ 
of the season, the amount of subscriptions and collec 
tions from non-subscribers was 58/. Is.; the disburse- 
ments were 27/. 1s. 9d., leaving a balance in the hands 
of the Treasurer of 302. 195. 3d." we 
In the address of the Rev. Dr Jones, ‘the follow 
ing passage occurs—it may serve asa specimen...) 
“Tf the last age did yield more erudite scholars 
than this, we in our turn, may boast of a moré Zene- 
ral diffusion of knowledge—let' me add, ‘of a truer 
estimate of its worth. What we lecturers advocate, 
and what we disseminate, may appear su ial in 
the estimation of one, armed cap-a-pié with pedantic 
prescription, or living in the enchanted circle’ of 
fashionable adulation ;. but to us every-day people, 
with common minds, humble hopes, and daily cares, 
it is a privilege to catch even a iasahar better 
things. The mere notice of such subjects casts a 
halo of blessedness around the toils and bereavements 
of life... It is the rainbow in the shower. . It unlocks 
the springs of intellect—it engenders and enlivens 
inquiry—it teaches at least the alphabet of science, 
and leaves to the option of the hearer its further 
combination. Nay, the very lecture-day, on which 
we meet as friends and neighbours for the promotion 
of an object, innocent, intel 
volent, is expected with anxiety, and hailed with de- 
light; and I confess I cannot depreciate—I cannot 
question the utility or virtue even of this: I am not 
one of those who would cast a’ blight upon the very 
patches of verdure, that do-occur in the cloudy and 
cheerless wilderness of human existence.” 94-5 5.1 
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lectual, social, and bene- © 


AND THE PRINTING MACHINE. 


MUSIC. . EY} 

Tue other day we spent the afternoon at M. Herz’s 
morning concert ; a morning concert which dawned 
at two o'clock, and terminated an hour or two before 
sunset, As might be supposed, there was a prepon- 
derance of pianoforte music; but it was agreeably 
varied with other kinds, and we spent our post-me- 
ridian morning very pleasantly, although doomed to 
benumb the alternate leg where there was “no room 
for standing, miscalled standing-room.” 

Grisi and Lablache sang the duet, ‘ Guardate che 
figura,’ from La Prova d'un Opera Seria, and startled 
the sober lifenessness of the concert room with a 
burst of ‘animal spirits and dramatic humour truly 


- delightful. In the same style was ¢ Se Fiato'in corpo 


avete,’ from Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Segreto, sung by 
Tamburini and Lablache. The subject of the duet 
is identical with the well-known scene between Ster~ 
Ying and Sir John, in the *Clandestine Marriage,’ 
which some of us remember in the ‘ School Speaker ;’ 
but how dry, literal, and tiresome the English dia- 
logue, compared with the exuberant spirits and 
humour of the duet. Lablache was the calculating 


father, Tamburini the liberal bargainer for the 
- younger sister ; and each entered freely into the feel- 
ing of his part, and made us laugh again—first at the 


squabble, then at the joyous conclusion of the bargain. 

Malibran was there, and gave us an air, ‘ Ombra 
adorata aspetta,’ in fine potent style; and, what we 
preferred, two little French romances at the piano- 
forte. Ivanhoff dispensed his sugary notes, but he 
should vary his subject more; there is a sameness in 
his style, which should be relieved by variety in the 
music. Mr Bochsa exhibited on the harp’ with 
amazing skill; but he affords a prominent instance 
of the tiresomeness of mere mechanical excellence 
when it is uninformed by feeling. A Mr Cottignies 
made his first appearance in public, in a solo on the 

“flute, a dreary composition of his own, with some 
strange noises in the harmonies. We could not see 
anything in the performance to relieve the tedium of 
so subjectless a piece of writing. 

One of the things that pleased us much was Miss 
Woodyatt’s execution of a little ballad. Her voice 
3§ rich and mellow, and she sings with her heart in 
her mouth; and if she assiduously cultivate the 
former, and ketp the latter in that very unusual 


place, and unspoilt by a mistaken wisdom, which 


imagines art greater than the nature that has made 
it, she will be that rare creature, a fine English 
singer. 

Dé Beriot played a ‘ Fantasia’ in chaste and severe 


“mastery: he ‘is truly a fine performer ; but why 


will some of his admirers: force ‘him into a compari- 


“son with Paganini?” In attempting to exalt their 


favourite by speaking’ in derogatory terms of the 
Italian, they do not show their admiration of him 
“nore vividly, but rather less ; since if they are so in- 
- capable of perceiving the unspeakable beauties of the 
“one, the best things of the other are likely not to be 
“yightly understood. It is confounding reason and 
: passion ; comparing Dryden to Dante; a mortal 
working with his clay-moulded hands to one who 
“hath a devil. © 

T?It is not our cue to give the first’ place to 
"practical excellence, however refined; but as high’ 
“as manual skill, a great tact for the power of 
“his instrument, and knowledge of its effects, 
“and ‘considerable taste, may exalt an artist, 
“so high must we rank M. Herz. ‘A grand concerto 
_in D minor’ was full of brilliant effects, and handled 
“in_ masterly style. The: ‘ Duet Concertante’ (a la 
e lel) by Moscheles, performed by the composer, 
and M. Herz, on two pianofortes, abounds in striking 
“passages; but we could not recognize in it much, 


“resemblance to the MichelAngelo of music. ‘Brilliant 
"Variations di wura,’ (Herz, ) was an amhzing assem- 


“plage of feats of manual difficulty, not without ele- 
_gance in the composition, and played with consum- 
mate skill. Of the ‘Grand Characteristic Fantasia,’ 
“we cannot say we much approye. The numerical 
eduplication’ of the pia serves but the more 
‘to betray ,its essential defect of a certain. flippant 


poverty of tone and manner.¥ It is an instrument to 


which;we have all just reason to be , for the 
sedebcalt gives 3 pgm be dt ors 2 an inter 


easy and accessible form, so to speak of a whole band 
in itself. Tt gives to the head and hands of one per- 
former, the compass and range of many. But it does 
this at the expense of the power and. richness of the 
individual.instruments. Moreover its peculiar qual- 
ity, the beating unsustained effect of its sound, makes" 
it. very unprofitable to multiply it to any extent. 
Eight performers, on four instruments, as in the pre- 
sent instance, may make more noise; but the effect is 
no grander, the tone no richer; while the staccato 
style to which the instrument is confined becomes 
more obtrusive. The result is somewhat analagous 

. to very large engravings, which approach no nearer 
to the richness and depth of a picture, but, on the 
contrary, look poor and flat, and distress one with the 
confusion of hard, unblending lines. 

The room, as we have already hinted, was ex- 
tremely full, and the proportion of ladies greater than 
usual; their bonnets; of all the colours, looked like a 
perfect bed of artificial flowers. , 


—— 


TABLH TALE. 


— Vain people are not the most indulgent to vanity. 
The Wife. 


PLEASANT LETTER OF MACCHIAVELLI. 


“T can tell you that, on the arrival of your messen- 
ger, with a bow to the ground, and a declaration that 
he was sent express and in haste, every one arose with 
so many bows and so much clamour, that all things 
seemed turned topsy-turvy.. Many persons asked me 
the news; and J, to increase my importance, said that 
the Emperor was expected at Trent, that the Swiss 
were assembling’ a new diet, and that the King 
of France was going to have an interview with the 
King of England ; so that all stood open-mouthed and 
cap in hand to hearme. I am surrounded by a circle 
now, while writing, who, seeing me occupied upon so 
long a letter, wonder and regard meas one ; 
and I, to excite their surprise, pause now and then, 
and look very wise; and they are deceived. If they 
knew what I was writing, their wonder would increase. 
Pray send one of your men again; and let him hurry, 
and afrive ina heat, so'that these people may be more 
aud more astonished; for thus you will do me honour, 
and the exercise will be good for the horse at this 
season of the year. I would now write you a longer 
letter, if I were willing to tire out my imagination; but 
I wish to preserve it fresh for to-morrow. Remember 
me; and farewell. 

“ Your servant, 
*€ Nicovo MaccHtavettt, 
«« Ambassador to the Minor Friars,” 


THE SONNET. 


In the sonnets of most great poets, we almost 
always find traces of the violent impressions which 

itated them ; and these little pieces seem essentially 
adapted to convey a transient emotion, which perhaps 
would have been lost for ever, had nota few verses 
sufficed to express its vivacity, or its sorrow.—Litera- 
ture of Portugal—Fraser’s Magazine. 


GOETHE'S EARLY READING (FROM HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY ). 


= I pursued my studies with zeal.. Geography, uni- 
versal history, and mythology occupied me by turns. 
I read Ovid’s Metamorphoses with avidity. I studied 
the first book with,an attention almost peculiar. My 
youthful head was filled wich a multitude of marvel- 
lous facts, images, and events. I was seldom idle, 
and I employed myself only in fixing and combining 
in. my mind. the knowledge I had acquired. The 
study of these antiquities was not unattended with 
fatigue, nor wholly suitable to my age. A book 
which produced a much better effect on me-was 
Fenelon’s Telemachus. Notwithstanding the imper- 
fection of the translation, I imbibed from this work 
_ sentiments of pure morality and piety.. In Robinson 
Crusoe, the faithful picture of a reduced man to lead 
a solitary life for a long period, fixed my attention 
with equal foree. I never could have fancied that 
there is nosuch place as the Isle of Filsenberg. I 
found in Lord Anson’s voyages the merit and inte- 
rest of truth combined with all the charms of the 
marvellous, such as they might have been invented 
the most fertile imagination. .We traversed, in 

i the whole world with that great seaman. We 
took pleasure in tracing out his course on the globe 
with the finger. But I soon had a harvest of another 
kind in hand. The warehouse, or rather manufac- 
tory, of the books which afterwards became so cele- 
brated, under the title of Contes Bleus, was at Frank- 
fort.| [As there was an immense demand for these 
books, they were printed from plates which were pre- 
_served, but on very bad paper, and in almost illegible 
characters. It was a great happiness to us to be able 
‘to exchange a few pieces of coin daily at a bookstall 
for these inestimable relics of the middle ages, It 


» trembling hand. 


» willed it, and became it. 
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-was, however, impossible for us to feel their actual 
rest ; but they did not prevent our being delighted 
with the book of Facetiw, the Quatrefits Ai the 
Fair Melusine, the Fair Maguelonne, the Emperor 
Octavian, Fortunatus, and the Wandering Jew. 


____AN AUTHOR MORE BIG THAN GREAT, | _ 

~ Schlosser wished to avail himself of his’ residence 
at Leipsic, in order to get acquainted with persons 
of celebrity., I introduced him to those whom I 
knew. We also visited some with whom I was not 
acquainted at that time. I shall never forget’ our 
introduction at Gottsched’s ;. it was characteristic of 
the man. . He lived ina handsome first. floor at the 
Golden Bear; old Breitkoft had given him these 
apartments for life, in consideration of the Benefits 
arising to his bookselling’ business from the trans- 
slations and other works of his guest.. We were an- 
nounced. The servant told us his. master would be 
with us immediately, and showed us into a spacious 
room. Perhaps we did not. comprehend a sign he 
made us. We thought he was directing us into an 
adjoining chamber, on entering which we 

a whimsical scene.  Gottsched appeared at the 
instant at an opposite door. e was peed 
corpulent. He wore a damask robe-de-chambre lined 
with red taffety. His monstrous bald head was bare, 
contrary to his intention, for his servant rushed:in at 


_the same instant by a side door, with a long wig in 


his hand, the curls of which descended below the 
He presented it to his master with ‘a 
Gottsched, with the greatest ap- 
parent serenity, took the wig with his left hand, 
with which he dexterously fitted it to his; head, 
whilst with the right he gave the poor deyil_a most 
vigorous box on the ear, which sent him to the door 
in a pirouette; like a valet in a play; after: which, 
the old pedagogue, turning to us with an air of dig- 
nity, requested us to be seated, and conversed with us 
very politely for a considerable time.— Goethe's Life. 


" ANCESTORS AND DECENDANTS. 


Young gentlemen! let not. the highest of you who 
hear me this evening be led into the delusion, for such 
it is, that the foudder of his family ‘was originally a 
greater or better man than the est'heres He 
He must have stood low; he 
must have worked hard ; and. with tools, moreover, of 
his own invention and fashioning. He waved and 
whistled off ten thousand strong and importunate 
temptations ; he dashed the dice-box fromthe jeweled 
hand of Chance; the cup from Pleasure; and trod. un- 
der foot the sorceries of each ; he ascended steadily the 
precipices of Danger, and looked down with intrepidity 
from the summit; he overawed arrogance with’ sedate- 
ness; “he seized by the horn and~overleaped low 
Violence ; and he fairly swung Fortune round. * % 5* 
This is not the doctrine, my friends, of the silk- 
enly and lawnly religious; it wears the coarse 
texture of the fisherman, and walks uprightly and 
straightforward under it. In. speaking now more 
particularly to’ you amongst us, upon whom God 
hath laid the encumbrance of wealth. . The sweets 
whereof bring teazing and poisonous things about 
you, not’early sent away. What now are your pre- 
tensions under sacks of money ? or your enjoyments 
under. the shade of genealogical trees? Are they 
rational? Are they real? Do they exist at all? 


shoulders. 


"Strange inconsistency! to be proud of having as 


much gold and silver laid upon you as a mule hath, 
and yet to carry it less composedly.. The mule ‘is 
not answerable for the conveyence and: discharge, of 
his burthen: you are. Stranger infatuation still, 
to be proud of ‘an excellent thing done by another 
than by yourselves, supposing any excellent’ things 
to have actually been done; and, after all, to:be 
more elated on his cruelties than his kindnesses, by 
the blood he hath spilt than by the benefits he bath 
conferred; and to acknowledge less obligation to a 
well-informed and well-intentioned progenitor than 
than to a lawless and ferocious barbarian. »Would 
stocks and stumps, if they could utter words, utter 
such gross stupidity? Would the apple boast his crab 
origin ? or the peach of his prune? Hardly any man is 
ashamed of being inferior to his ancestors, although it 
is the very. thing at which the great should blush, if, 
indeed, the great in general descended from the worthy. 
I did expect to see the day, and although T shall not 
see it, it must come at last, when’ lie shall’ be treated 
as a madman or an impostor who dares to claim nobi- 
lity of precedency, and cannot show his family name in 
the history of his country, Even he who can show it, 
and who cannot write his own under it in the same or 
ae goodly characters, must submit to the imputation of 
degeneracy, from which the lowly and obscure are 
exempt.. He alone who maketh you wiser, maketh you 
greater; and it is oply by such an implement that 
Almighty God bimself affects it. When he taketh: 
away a man’s wisdom, he taketh away his power over 
himself and over others. What help of him,» then! 
He may sit idly and swell his spleen, saying— Who.is 


this? who is that? and at the question’s end. the 
’ spirit of inquiry dies away in hin We not Have 


- been $0, if, in happier hour he had said within himself— 


Who am I? What am I? and had ted. the 
search in good earnest-—Landor's - of 


; 
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ITALY AND ITALIAN LITERATURE. 
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THE PRINTING MACHINE. 


who has had these advantages, and who possesses be- 


Italy and Italian Literature. By Charles Herberty sides a clear, liberal, and discerning spirit, we shall 


“Esq. Bvo. London: Sherwood and Co. 


_ Arrer all the modern absurdities in prose and rhyme, 


_ |dnvtours, essays, novels, and romances, that have been 


‘published: about Italy, we dread taking up a new 
“book which professes to treat of that country, We 
are quite sure we speak within compass when we say 
we could fill one large quarto volume with the ‘pal- 
*pable mistakes, and another with the gross misrepre- 
sentations, of these shameless writers, A set of men 
»and women brimful of prejudice, generally ignorant 
‘of the language, and in a tremendous hurry, run 
» “from the Alps as far as Naples, see the public sights, 
the churches, the operas, the picture and statue gal- 
Jeries, the ruins, and the outsides of the houses, and 
‘then running back again, print a book to tell the 
good people ‘at lidme all about all Italy, one of the 
corners and small states of which would require the 
residence and observation of many months in order 
tobe correctly appreciated. If these flying tourists 
“would ‘be satisfied like the good people in the Vicar 
of Wakefield with talking about “ Shakspeare and the 
musical. glasses,” and confine themselyes to blunder- 
ing about\antiquities and subjects of virtd, we should 
‘Hot so much mind them, But far from this modera- 
‘tion, with the half-effaced recollection of the rapid 
bird's-eye glance they have taken, they set themselves 
‘to pass judgment on the character and morals of a 
nation, and will damn you ten or twelve millions of 
Italians into a brace of sentences. 
It is much to be regretted that even the best of 
our tourists;—men of high acquirements and abilities, 
‘like Forsyth and Henry Matthews, saw very little of 
Italian society. Hence, though their remarks on the 
“fine arts, on scenery, and out-of-door life, are admi- 
rable, their broad notions about men and manners 
are, for the most part, perfectly absurd. 
There are several reasons ;why the” generality of 


E even if they were to stay}longer than 
she nh country, should not become acquainted 
with the in-door life and real character of the 


Italians. With a few exceptions, the nobility of the 
‘eountry have been impoverished by many successive 
changes and revolutions; and entertaining, as they 
do, a high, and in many instances, an exaggerated 
enotion of English wealth, pomp, and lordliness, they 
‘do'not like ‘to expose their interior establishments 
‘and the comparative narrowness of their own cir- 
cumstances to the. chances of a foreigner’s contempt. 
The middle class, including professional ' men, ‘un- 
titled landed proprietors, and the like, and among 
whom is to be found by far the larger share of 
Italian talent, education and yirtue, are yery seldom 
the *persons addressed by writers of introductory 
Getters for nobili vidggiatori inglest ; andthe Italians 
generally, though good-natured, easy {and affable, 
have a certain pride, or self-respect, which prevents 
‘them’ from*being over-forward, or’ forcing’ their ac- 
‘quaintance, or, at least, their intimacy, upon those 
who do not seek for it. ive 

What Englishman is there ont of the host that 
have written about them, who has ever heen domesti- 
-eated in half'a’ dozen, nay, in one single noble Italian 
family—who has seen them at all. times and under 
-all :cireumstances—in: all their relations of private 
life—in joy and ‘sorrow, and without the artificial 
“tnask we all wear, more or ‘Jess, in society? What 
| Englishman has associated freely, not for weeks and 
‘months, but for years, with Italian Jawyers, doctors, 
‘professors, merchants, and country-gentlemen, dining 
‘at ‘their tables, joining their small family parties, and 
frequenting them familiarly both.in the provinces 
‘and’ the capital cities? / What Englishman ‘among 


~all these posting tourists has'lived forever so'short — 


‘atime with the farmers, the peasantry (i populo), 
_properly so called? We answer confidently .not 
one! , »\ mM \ > ON 

» Yeteuntil-the pen falls into the hands.of some one 


never havea correct resumé of the domestic habits, 
the virtues, the vices, the strong parts, and the weak 
parts, of the Italian character; which, be it said, 
(and let’ it be remembered) ‘varies exceedingly in 
different parts of the’ peninsula. 

Tf we could rely on our own experience ‘and ob- 
servation, we should say decidedly that the result 
of such a general process of examination as we have 
alluded to, would be, on the whole, highly favourable 
to the Italians. Of one thing we are sure—it 
would be made evident that the dissoluteness—the ‘dis- 
regard to the marriage tie, which is now commonly 
attributed to all classes, ‘obtains only (and that: »dw 
far from universally) among the highest elass—that 
the middling class, particularly that large portion of 
it living away from the great cities, is mainly correct, 
and that the peasants, and the very lowest or poorest 
class, entertain’ more strict notions on this particular 
point than are to be found in almost any other 
country in Europe. If among our own peasantry and 
labouring people, fathers and brothers felt the sting of 
dishonour inflicted by a daughter's or a sister's shame 
but half so acutely as the poor Calabrians or Sici- 
lians, their females’ virtue would be better preserved, 
and the obnoxious clause in the new Poor-laws’ Bill 
no longer thought a severity. 

We are sorry we cannot make an exception tothe 
rule we have laid down ‘in favour of Mr Herbert. 
Judging from his book, though liberally and kindly 
disposed, he seems to have scarcely any knowledge of 
the Italian ‘character, and wery little indeed of 

Italian? literature. As we suspect he is a young 
man, we will not be severe, but give a few not un- 
favourable specimens from his volume. 

The following is his description of an Jmprovi- 
satore, or poet that chaunts verses, in all sorts of 
rhyme, and all sorts of subjects, impromptu. 

**To the no small satisfaction of our party, we 
learnt that the celebrated improvisatore, who happened 
to be on a provincial tour, had been prevailed onto 
delight the joyous inhabitants, for that night only, by 
the display of his extraordinary talents, This exhi- 
bition-having the charm of ie A for most of us, was 
thankfully received at fortune’s hands, 

“ We were all punctual, therefore, to the appointed 

hour, and carefully secured our seats in the: small but 
neat theatre, which was soon to be graced by the 
presence of the bard. After a considerable interval 
employed in,impressive preparation, a practice common 
with great men, adopted probably in. the hope of ren- 
dering their appearance more imposing, thelong looked- 
for hero presented himself. . Hissair was rather -pre- 
possessing, and his person most scrupulously adorned to 
the nicest point of fashion, After having read over, 
inva slow and solemn manner,the rules to be observed 
in this poetic exhibition, he called for a subject worthy 
of his muse. ‘The theme selected by one of the audi- 
ence, Napoleon’ at Elba, was received with perfect 
composure, and withvall the gravity of-a parish clerk, 
was duly committed to paper; then slowly rising, and 
reading it over carefully, “he proceeded to pace the 
boards with melancholy steps and slow, while, “his 
brow like ‘to a tragic leaf,” he ruminated ‘over’ the 
idelphic sheetvwhich he held imhis hand. 
**Oue moment, as if suddenly seized by the poetic 
flatus, be marched with’ rapid ‘strides ; in the next, 
‘slightly starting, he halted, as if his muse had met 
‘with some unusual obstacle ; to clear away this impedi- 
pment, ‘he «drew \a perfumed handkerchief from ‘his 
pocket, and by applying jit sootliingly to his'nosey lie 
iseemed. to succeed in’ propitiating “her. - + reir 
‘slackened:his pace to take a pinch’of snuff, and lastly, 
-appl ying his forefiogers forcibly to his-forehead, to’ sup- 
portit under the throes of the forthcoming ‘birth, ‘he, 
1n a most monotonous tone of voice, gave utterance to 
ber inspirations, sawing the air all the while with his 
vextended’arm. His poetic’ effusions flowed’ pret 
»tapidly, ‘and were honoured with due applacse. On 
vthe conclusion of the first exhibition of his powers,’ lie 
-sat.down, apparently ratherexhausted, and afterwards 
retired for-a short interval to recruit bis strength. |) 

“The agen apricts of the comp 
of a series of lines, a certain number of which te 
~nated with givén syllables. This task, which 
‘required considerable practice, was’ also complet 
“the general satisfa .. “On “the whole; i: . 
th rh at . 5 
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modern Corinna, affected to tears, (nor indeed was his 
audience, ) seemed to understand his trade well. ’ ‘Far, 
- however, from trembling ‘under the inspirations:of the 
god, like the Pythian priestess of old, our, 
Apollo never once lost himself; nor do I believe that 
any consideration, either human or divine, could have 
diverted him from his subject ; to ithe most tenaciously 
adhered ; he gave all'he bargained for, but-not a tittle 
beyond.” x t', t 
The next short extract we shall give relates to a 
mysterious state manceuvre, touching which we should 
have been greatly obliged to the author for any.infor~ 
mation. What he says about Misley and his mission 
is merely the vague, popular report. Pay" 


. © There is no petty sovereign of Italymore 
disliked by his subjects than, the Duke of Modena. .A © 


capricious and arbitrary exercise of authority, heavy 
taxation, and a harassing system of espiénage, are the 
very sufficient eauses of this unpopularity, ‘Probably, 
this mean-souled ruler is thus endeavouring to re-es' 
lish himself in the good graces of Austria, for his former 
questionable conduct towards that state, in having or- 
ganized, through the agency-of a Mr Misley, ‘and the 
promised support of the French liberals, a revolution- 
ary project, the end of which was to make hi 
monarch of Italy. His excuse, on the failure of this 
scheme, for betraying his associates, and even seeki! 
the life of his prime agent, Misley. that he-was hi 
betrayed by the French King to Metternich, is»but.a 
poor defence of his ungenerous and unworthy conduct. 
But this is not all: there is a mixture of vindictiveness 
and of refined ‘selfishness in the mode in which he 
himself visits his own misdeeds in the eyes of ‘his 
superiors, the Austrians, upon bis. unfortunate -here- 
ditary subjects.” eusGee 
This Mr Misley, who is descended from an Eng- 
lish family that settled in Upper Italy, had inter- 
views, with other European sovereigns than Louis 
Philippe, and counted on the assistance of 
very different from the French liberals, If we haye 
been correctly informed, he went, both to Berlin and 
St Petersburgh, and that more than once; and per- 
formed almost as many journeys to win converts to 
his employer's wild views, as that distinguished con= 
spirator of the middle ages, John of Procida, under 
teok, for the purpose of driving the princes of the 
house of Anjou and the French out of Sicily. As 
soon as the futility of the whole plan was felt, the 
Duchino, as a matter of course, cast off and di 
vowed his agent—and these people expected that 
Misley, from, feelings of pique and revenge, would 
make one of the richest of political exposures, and 
proclaim the plots and the counterplots of the ambi- 
tious little Duke of Modena together with the mea- 
sure of countenance or discountenance he, as the 
Duke's secret envoy, had met with at, the different 
continental courts. Misley, however, did nothing of 
the sort; but, retiring to Paris, he merely published 
a volume on the abuses, oppression, and un) 0 larity 
of the Austrian government in Ital: -a subject about 
which he had nothing new to offer to the world. “By 
the latter course he might think he was still serving 
his old master, whose starting point was the necessity 
of a native dynasty and national government for the 
peninsula ; and it is possible that Misley and the 
Dukeare better friends than it is convenient for them 
to appear to be. We hear that this active, seeret 
agent is now in Portugal. Can there be an r con 
nexion between his sojourn in that country a Don 
Miguel's recent intimacy with the Duke of ‘Modena, 
whose daughter, it is reported, the Portuguese prince 
is to marry? Pipe .: 
Our concluding extract may be read with some 
interest, as it relates to one who was once the Em- 
press of France and Queen of Italy, though now 
only Duchess of Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla. 


“‘The.author’s observations are mainly correct, but he _ 


should have mentioned that Maria Louisa’s extrava~ 

gance, her frequent and stately journeys to Vienna, tier 
“gilts to her favourites, &c. have burthened the lit 
States witha very heavy debt. She, has, however, built 
a fine bridge across the Po, and erected one or twouuse- 
“ful and ornamental public edifices in Parma.) © 
"Under the mild government of this princess, 
“enjoys as much happiness.as any of the mit 
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states. © Her constant residence, with her little court 
around fer, dod the desire she evinces to encourage in- 
dustry, according to the’best of her judgment, deserve 
Braise. She allows a municipal body to regulate the 
xes'; but the power of this assembly is nearly nominal, 
évery thing beitig finally under the authority of the 
ime minister, ‘The greatest bars to industry and im- 
vement arise from the impolitic and vexatious 
Testrictions imposed on the freedom of commercial 
Mitercourse, by, each of these different little states; in 
this, ‘indeed, they do but ape the greater European 
Wers § but the consequences to a limited population 
fa few. hundreds of thousands are felt in an im- 
measurably greater degtee than where millions are con- 
cerned: Maria Louisa is genetally and deservedly 
inm-much better odour as a sovereign than the Modenese 
rant. She lias always visited with milder penaliien 
than any other Italian sovereign, the unforiunate 
patriots, who rose in the two last revolutions ; giving 
them, in many instances, tlie choice between voluntary 
exile toa foreign country, and imprisonment at home. 
She, has one ‘failing; which seemed: hereditary im the 
family with which she became connected, and which 
appears to exist among the collateral branches of her 
own house. It would surely have been becoming in 
the wife, now the widow of gojeleony to have played 
the part of Penelope}. but this she has not done.” 
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PHILOSOPHY OF MANUFACTURES. 


‘The Philosophy of Manufactures. By Andrew Ure, 
1 M:D. London. 1835. 8yvo. Pp. 492. 
Tue author explains in his Preface the purpose for 
which. this volume has been undertaken and prepared. 
He says, “ Were the principles of the manufactures 
exactly analyzed, and expounded in a simple mamer, 
they. would diffuse a steady light to conduct the mas- 
ters, managers, and operatives, in the straight paths 
of improvement, and prevent them from pursuing 
such dangerous phantoms as flit along in the monthly 
patent lists. Each) department. of our useful arts 
‘stands’ in need of a guide-book to facilitate its study, 
Yo ‘indicate its imperfections, ‘and to suggest the most 
probable means of correcting them. * * 4 The 
present yolume, introductory to a series of works in 
‘more ample detail, is submitted to the public asa 
specimen of the manner in which the author con- 
ceives technological subjects should be discussed.” _ 


This work, then, is intended to introduce, by an 
exposition of the general principles of manufacturing 
industry, and also of the leading peculiarities which 
-@istinguish the application of these principles in each 

“different department, a set of treatises which are to 
follow, forming each a complete account of a separate 
branch of our factory system. Under that name Dr 
“Ure comprehends only our textile manufactures, 
. namely, those of cotton, wool, flax, and silk, _ In the 
body of the work he says :— _ 


“<The term Factory, in technology, designates: the 
combined operation of many -orders of .work-people, 
adult and young, in tending with assiduous skill a sys- 
* tem of productive machines continuously tt bya 

central power. This definition includes such organiza- 
» tlens’ as -cotton-miils,, flax-mills, silk-mills, weollen- 

mills,and certain engineering works ; but it exeludes 
* those in which the mechanisms do not form a connected 
*'Setie’, nor are dependent on one prime mover. Of the 
© Jatter class, examples occur in -iron-works, dye-works, 
| soap-works, brass:foundries, &c, Some authors, in- 
, deed, have comprehended, under the title Factory, all 


_ extensive establishments wherein a number of people - 


co-operate towards ‘a common 
« ‘would: therefore rank /breweties, di 
« ‘the. workshops, of carpenters, turners; 


of art; and 


» &e., 


..Mnder the factory system. _ But I conceive that this , 


' "file, in its strictest sense, involves the idea of a vast 
~ automaton, composed of various mechanical and intél- 
© dectualorgans, acting: in’ uninterrupted concert for the 


» | production of a common object, all of them being sub- ‘ 


. ordinated to a self-regulated moving force. , if the 


Tarshalling of human beings in systematic order for 
vanbacsoath gs in sy 


jon of any technical enterprise were allowed 
. don 
of application quite inad: 
"The, exposition is; divided into four books;’ the 


afactory, this term might embrace every 


ai subject of the first, of which, is, ‘the “ General Princi- - 


ples. of, Manufactures; ”. that (of the second, the 
« Scientific Economy of the Factory System; ” that 

3” and that of the fourth, the « I 
Economy of the Factory System.” | 


Dr Ure states, that in the course of the last sum! 


» tier. he: spent several: months inthe factory districts 


Heries, as well’as 


of civil. and mili engineering, a latitude’ 
Seed siiiary spotting et 
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af Lancashire, Cheshire, Derbyshite, &c., ‘all’ the 
principal establishments of which he’ had’ the best 
opportunities of inspecting and examining. Being 
accompanied on his tour by 4 clever draughtsman, 
who had particularly directed his attention to the de- 
lineation of mechanical contrivances, he was enabled 
tocarry away with him drawings executed under his 
own eye of as much as he pleased of the wonderful 
machinery that fell under his observation. On the 
part of the proprietors of the factories, nearly with- 
out exception, he experienced an absence of all mys- 
tery and reserve, in the highest degree honourable to 
their intelligence and liberality. Indeed, he has not 
oceasion, we believe, in the course of his work, to re- 
fer to a single instance of any indisposition to afford 
him whatever information he wished, while he re- 
peatedly notices the kind attention of individuals, 
who accompanied him in his inquiries, assisted him 
with their explanations, and in various other ways 
showed their anxiety to promote his views. 
“The «General view of Manufacturing Industry,’ 
which forms the first Chapter of Book I. of the 
present work, is undoubtedly the most complete 
‘and masterly exposition which the subject has yet 
received. It is distinguished alike by extensive 
‘views, and by minute technical knowledge—by 
‘knowledge implying a perfect familiarity both with 
‘the principles of mechanical and chemical science, 
‘and with ‘their practical’ application in the various 
processes described. Within the space to which we 
must confine ourselves, we cannot attempt any ab- 
stract, however rapid, of this interesting and admira- 
ble review ; but we will notice one or two of the 
points in the reasoning with which we have been 
‘most struck. 

The most remarkable circumstance developed in 
the progress of our manufactures is, their tendency 


to dssume every day more and more of ‘an automatic — 


or self-acting character. This is particularly the 
ease with such as are carried on entirely or chiefly 
by machinery; but even those that depend upon 
other agencies, show something of the same ten- 
dency. 


fv. A mechanical manufacture being commonly oc- 
cupied with one substance, which it conducts through 
metamorphoses in regular succession, may be made 


nearly automatic; whereas, a chemical manufacture 


depends on the play of delicate affinities between two 
or more substances, which it has to subject to heat 
and mixture under circumstances somewhat uncer- 
tain, and must, therefore, remain, to a corresponding 
extent, a manual operation.. The. best example of 
pure chemistry on self-acting principles which I haye 
seen, was in a manufacture of sulphuric acid, where 


‘the sulphur being kindled and properly set in train 


with the nitre, atmospheric air, and water, carried on 
the process through a labyrinth of compartments, and 
supplied the requisite heat of concentration, till it 
brought forth a finished commercial product. The 


- finest model of an automatic manufacture of mixed 


chemistry, is the five-coloured calico machine; which 
continuously, and spontaneously, so to speak, prints 
beautiful webs of cloth with admirable precision and 
speed. It. is, in a'cotton-mill, however, that the per- 
fection of automatic industry is to be seen; it ‘is 
there that the elemental powers have been made to 
animate millions of complex organs, infusing into 
forms of wood, iron, and brass, an intelligent agency.” 

Let the reader now mark the practical importance 


of the tendency thus described, as afterwards 
illustrated. by the following account of one of its 
résults:— 

“ The constant aim and effect of scientific improve- 
ment in manufactures are philanthropic, as they tend 
to relieve the workmen ‘either from ticeties of ad- 
justment which exhaust his mind, and — his 
eyes, or from painful repetition of effort which dis- 
tort-or wear out his frame. “At step of each 


manufacturing process described in this volume, the - 
humanity of science will be manifest. New illustra-. 


tions of this truth appear almost every day, of which 


one has just come to my knowledge. , 


a 
In the woollen-cloth trade there is a process between 


arity. a steady, temperate 
man, he will conduct his vistiobes regular 
without needing to harrass his juvenile 


irly, 
who? join together the series of card-olly anf aif 


abennitas © 8 and) another 


féed his mavhine ; but if he be addicted to’ liquors) 
and passionate, he has it in his power to exercise a 
fearful despotism over the’ young. pieceners, sin) vio- 
lation of the proprietor’s benevolent nlatio 

This class of ed who, though inmates of fac- 
tories, are not, properly speaking, factory workers; 
being independent of the amar 2 ered aah been 
the’principal source of the obloquy. so unsparingly 
east on the cotton and other factories, in which no 


Such capricious practices or cruelties exist. The 
wool slubber, when beliind hand with his work after 


ovisit to'the béer-shop, | resumes his work with vio- 
Jenee, and drives his:machine at a speed beyond the 
power of the pieceners to accompany; and if he 
finds them deficient in the least point, he does not 
hesitate to lift up the long wooden rod from. his slub- 
bing-frame, called a billy-roller, and beat. them un- 
mercifully. I rejoice.to find that .scienee now big 
mises to rescue this branch of business from 
handicraft caprice, and to place “it, like the rest, 
under the safeguard of automatic mechanism. The 


details of this recent. inyention, will be given, in de- 
scribing the woollen manufacture.” ; * 


Dr Ure considers Arkwright to have been» the 
true founder of the Factory System of Great: Bri- 
tain, and in that title he conceives the real. glory of 
this celebrated person, to consist rather than in any 
of those mechanical inventions, his claim to which 
has been the subject of so much controversy, We 
must pass over the glowing description which is. given 
of the general consequences of the great change thus 
effected by the ingenuity and perséverance of a sin- 
gle individual; but» one of its results, here men+ 
‘tioned, is in so high a degree curious and important, 
‘that we must make room for a short statement of it, 
‘Having remarked that when. Adam Smith wrote, 
‘automatic machinery being hardly known, he was 
properly led to regard the division of labour-as the 
‘grand principle of manufaeturing improvement, our 


author proceeds :— 


«The principle of the factory system then i8,*to 
‘substitute mechanical science for hand skill, and. the 
)partition of a process. into its essential constituents, 
for the division or tape of labour among arti- 
zans. On the handicraft plan, labour, ‘more or less 
skilled, was usually the most expensive element of 
production—Materiem supérabat opus ; ‘but on the 
automatic plan, skilled labour gets progressively su- 
perseded, and will, eventually, be replaced by mere 
overlookers of machines, 

«By the infirmity of human nature it happens, 
that the more skilful the workman, the more: self- 
willed and intractable he is apt to become, and, of 
course, the less fit a component of a meehanical sys- 
tem, in which, by occasional irregularities, he may 
do great damage to the whole. The grand object, 
therefore, of the modern manufacturer is, through the 
union of capital and science, to.reduce the task of his 
work-people to the exercise of yigilance and dexter 

by 


. —faculties, when concentred to one process, 


brought to perfection in the young. In the infancy 
of mechanical engineering, a machine-factory  dis- 


«played the division of labour in manifold gradations 


—the file, the drill, the lathe, having each its differ- 
ent workmen in the order of skill; but the dexterous 
hands of the filer and driller are now’ superseded by 
the'planing, the key-groove cutting, and the drilling 
machines ; and those. of the iron and brass 


turners, 
| by the self-acting slide-lathe, Mr Anthony Strutt, 


who conducts the mechanical department of the great 
cotton factories of Belper and Milford, lasso tho- 
roughly departed from the old routine of the schools, 


. that he will employ no man who has learned his craft 
_.by regular apprenticeship; but in contempt, as it 


were, of the division of labour principle, he sets a 
plough-boy to turn a shaft of, perhaps, several’ tons 
weight, and never has reason to repent his preference, 
because he infuses into the turning apparatus a pre- 
cision of action, equal, if not superior, to the skill of 
the most experienced journeyman. — 


capacity Sua be pds, witb re Pas nt se. 


ihe 


ae 
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point, with most irksome and spirit-wasting unifor- 
mity, for a whole life.” { ’ 
What a field for speculation does this statement 
open! “It is, in fact,” as the author afterw is b- 
serves, “the constant aim and tendency of every, im~ 
provement in machinery to supersede humatt 
altogether, or to diminish its cost, by substituting 
the industry of women and children for that of men ; 
or that of ordinary labourers for trained artizans,” 
What, then, will be the final results of the process 
which is thus going on? While the unskilled la- 
beurer, be it observed, is supplanting the skilled 
labourer, the dead machine is supplanting both. 
‘That, therefore, will remain tlhe conqueror in the 
end; in'so far as it is possible in the nature of things, 
there will be no labour done but by machinery. ‘The 
consequence then will be, some one exclaims, that all 
human labourers must starve; for if they do no 
work, they will earn no wages. Must starve! Why, 
it will be something! beyond. that ; they will, in so 
far as their places filled:by machinery, be annibilated 
altogether. Suppose that all the cotton cloth that 
is now made by the labours of some hundreds of 
thousands of spinners, ‘and weavers, and other artizans, 
were to be manufactured by machines, without any 
human assistance, save that of a few hundreds of 
‘superintendents.. The inevitable effect would be, 
thatthe hundreds of thousands of artizans in ques- 
tion would pass away altogether—they would cease to 
exist: that is to say, they would cease to exist as 
artizans employed in the cotton manufacture ; and if 
all the other industrious arts were to run the same 
course of advancement, they would cease to exist as 
dabourers at all. But they would not cease to exist 
‘as human beings. There is no reason whatever to 
anticipate that if such a state of things as we have 
mow supposed were to arrive, the actual number of 
“people: in the world would be lessened. The only 
difference would be, that there would be less manual 
labour than there now is, which is the same thing 
with saying that there would be fewer manual la- 
bourers. In other words, that portion of the com- 
munity who now labour with their hands, would not 
have so to labour any longer. Would this be an 
evi ‘The misapprehension with which some per- 
“sons. righten themselves upon this subject, arises 
from confounding two things which are altogether 
“different. They see that when an individual labourer 
loses his employment, he loses his means of living ; 
and on this they conclude, that employment, or labour, 
and the means of living, are the same thing. Whereas, 
“they are actually two things only, occasionally con- 
“joined by accident. Even in the present state of 
society, it is obviously by no means an universal 
truth, that the man who has no employment has no 
means of living. ‘There are already thousands of 
people in every ¢ountry who live very well without 
resorting to manual labour, and many who. so live 
without working in any way. But these are rich 
men, you say ; these are capitalists. Be it so; would 
it be any terrible misfortune that all men should be- 
come so far rich that they should be enabled to live . 
without labouring with their hands? Suppose a thou- 
sand working people now employed in one of tlie fac- 
tories in Lancashire were to find out some means of 
making all the operations of theestablishment goonjust 
“as they riow do, while they, instead of superintending 
and assisting the machinery, as they do at present, 
sat all day with their hands folded, or went abroad 
‘-and amused themselves in the fields, or remained at 
home reading books and cultivating their minds ;— 
“ -would that be a thing to be deplored, either for their 
sakes, or for that of the community at large? Sup- 
pose all the work-people in the country were to dis- 
» eover they could,—by some process of magic, if you 
will,—thus free themselves from toil, while they still” 
performed their tasks, and of course entitled them- , 
selves to their wages, where (excepting the magic) 


would be the harm? “Now machinery, if it do what 


we have been speaking of,—if it at last ‘supplant, or’ 
~ nearly supplant, all labour in manufactures — will 
-have done precisely the same thing which we here 
“Suppose! to be done “by «magic... The hundreds of 
© thousands of artisans now employed in these manu- 
a factures will be so employed no longer ; but the 


quantity of production will be the same as before, and, 
therefore, the earth will be able to maintain the same 
number of inhabitants as ever. No doubt, were the 
change to take place in an ‘instant, and not, by any such 
magical operation as has been supposed, but by merely 
some sudden development of new powers in ma- 
chinery, which would leave the whole advantage in 
the hands of. the: present possessors of machinery, 
or of other capitalists able to purchase it, the work- 
ing population would be exposed to great .incon- 
venience, But that is not the way in which the 
thing will happen. The movement towards the 
point we have been imagining, be the distance to be 
gone oyer Jong or short, will unquestionably be a 
gradual one. The actual possessors of machinery 
and eapital, at any one moment, may have their 
share of the accruing benefit, but, they will not mo- 
nopolise it all. ‘The process will be one which will 
carryforward the whole system of society. The 
numbers whom it may from. time to time 
detach from the ranks of the labouring popu- 
lation, it will_be all the while also proyiding room 
for elsewhere, and elevating toa higher condition, If 
machinery could be made to produce by its own unas- 

sisted action all those things which the consumption of 
the world requires, and which now demand the labour of 
so many hands, there is certainly no reason why human 
beings could not then be maiotained in the same num- 

bers as well without anybody labouring as they are at 

present. We might have been required to labour for a 

great many more things than we do labour for. . The 

water we drink might have been made as costly as the 

bread we eat, Or suppose the Creator had ordained 

that the labour of a large portion of the race should 

have been constantly necessary, in order to procure for 

all.a sufficiency of fresh -air.. Would not that have 

been a heavy curse? Wages would of course have 

been paid for that labour, as forall other labour. It 

would, in the popular phrase, have been the support of 
many of our fellow creatures, But are we not, for all 

that, infinitely better without it? Does not the earth 

maintain at least as large a population without this so- 

called means of supporting people, as it would have 

done had such a means existed? And would not the 

same thing be true of any other kind of labour? 


The subject of the second chapter of Book I. is the 
Arrangement and Connexion of Manufactures; and 
the third presents a Sketch of the. Topography and 
Statistics of-the British» Factory System. Both, the 
former especially, are full of valuable and luminously 
arranged fnformation ; which, however, we must pass 
over, as wellas the whole of Book IL., in order that 
we may have room fora single extract from the latter 
part of the work, which is occupied with the Moral 
Economy of the Factory System. The following is one 
of several sithilar accounts of well-regulated magufac- 
turing establishments, which the author gives from his 
own observation :— 

“ T paid an unexpected visit to. Hyde, in order to 
view the factories of Thomas Ashton, Esq., uncle to 
the amiable youth who was, shot dead sometime. ago 
near his father’s door, by assassins who had hired 
themselves during the ferment of the spinners’ strikes, 
to murder mill-owners at the rate of ten pounds for 
each. This lamented victim of violence was not a pro- 

rietor, was personally unknown to the assassins, and 
ad, never given offence to the operatives. It was an 
iteeronell murder, which impressed every heart with 
horror, and has cast upon Unions a bloody stain which 


~ they will never wash away. 


“MrT. Ashton and four of his brothers possess, in 
their five independent establishments in the township 
of Hyde, 4000 power-looms, with: all the subsidiary 
spinning machinery, and expend fully 4000/.. weekly 
in wages. At the period of my visits the work-people 
were paid 1000/. per diem in these several factories of 
Hyde, a district which consisted, not many years ago, 
of cold clay. land, ill-cultivated and thinly peopled, 
Along with the, adjoining small townships of Ducken- 
field and) Stayley-bridge, .it contains now upwards of: 
60,000, inhabitants, all comfortably employed and fed. 


“« Mr T. Ashton’s cotton-works are agreeably grouped 
together on a gentle declivity, which is tanned by a, 
little tributary stream of the Mersey. ym 


the condensing power to his steam-engines, while their 
expansive force is furnished from rich coal-measuresim- 
mediately under the factory lands. |, This is;the motive~ 
element which pervades and animates. the region all 


around, The houses occupied by hiswork-people lie. 


in streets, are built of stone, and are commodious; cone 
sisting each of at least four apartments in two stories, 
with a small back-yard and a mewslane, The rent 
for a good lodging, containing an improved. kilchen- 
grate, with boiler and oven, is only 8/. per annum, and. 
good fuel may be had for 9s. a ton. I looked into 
several of the houses, and found them more richly fur- 
nished than any common work-people’s dwelling which 
Thad ever seen before. In one I saw a couple of sofas, 
with good chairs, an eight-day clock in a handsome 
mahogany case, several pictures in oil on the walls, 
freshly painted for the family, a representation of one 
of the younger daughters like a smart peasant girl 
carrying a basket on her arm, one of the Virgin and 
Child at Bethlehem, and another of Christ crowned 
with thorns, all creditable to the travelling artist. In 
another house I observed a neat wheel barometer, with 
its attached thermometer, suspended against the snow- 
white wall. In a third there was a piano, with a little 
girl learning to play upon it. : cat 


“ My notice was particularly attracted to a handsome 
house and ‘shop, in one of the streets where MrT. 
Asliton’s: operatives dwell. On asking who ied 
it, Th it'was a spinuer, who having saved from 
his earnings, 2001, had embarked this capital in a tes 
tail business, now managed by his wife, a tidy-looking 
person, while the husband continued to. pursue his, 
profitable avocations in the mill. 


**Many of the factory youths of both sexes cultivate 
their musical» tastes. The proprietor haying erected a 
handsome school-house, the workers subscribed spon- 
taneously among thernselyes 1601., and bought a good — 
organ, now set up in the gallery of the latge hall of 
the school. It is played upon on the Sundays at divine 
Service, and on certain evenings through the week alter- 
nately, by certain of the girls employed at the power 
looms. One of them, only seventeen years of age, is 
said to be a tolerable organist. So much nonsense has 
been uttered about the deformities and diseases of 
factory children, that I may hardly be credited by 
some of my readers, when I assert that I have never 
seen, among a like number of young women of the 
lower ranks in any country, so many pleasing counte- 
nances and handsome figures, as I saw in Mr Ashton’s 
nie powet-weaving galleries, heir light labour and 
erect posture in tending the looms, and the habit which 
many. of them have in exercising their arms and 


shoulders, as if with dumb-bells, by resting their hands 


on the lay or shuttle-bearer, as it oscillates alter= 
nately backwards and forwards with the ee 
opens their chest, and gives them generally a que ul 
carriage. Many of them have adopted tasteful modes 
of wearing neat bandkerchiefs on their heads, and have 
altogether not a little of the Grecian style of beauty. 
One of them, whose checks had a fine rosy hue, bein 


asked how long she had been at factory work, ‘sai 
nine years, and blushed from bashfulness at being so 
slightly spoken to. The female figures sketched in the 
engraving of a loom-shed at the end of this volume, 
are by no means fancy forms. of the painter, but 
realities, to be seen every day at Hyde, and in many 
otber factory districts.” pete de 
The whole of the chapter from which this extract 
is taken, well merits perusal. The author has em- 
bodied in it, in addition to the facts he has himself 
collected, a mass of information from the evidence of 
other witnesses, and especially from the reports of 
the Factory Commissioners and Inspectors, some of 
the most interesting and valuable matter contained in 
which we are glad to see thus published ina generally 
accessible form. Upon the whole, this examination 
of the moral economy of the Factory system must 
be considered as an‘ effective refutation of many gross 
calumnies with which the public ear has been of late 
abused. By every unprejudiced and right-minded 
person it will be felt to be a most gratifying and 
cheering representation ; and that, even although it 
may be admitted that, in the position of an; z 
of a particular side of the question into’ which the 
writer has been almost necessarily thrown, he has 
coloured some parts of his picture a, little too bright. 
He has, in a manner, been, driven to take up a tone 
of defence, and even.of retaliation, by the manner in 
which the controversy has been waged on the other 
side. Let us hope, however, that this angry jealousy 
which has hitherto divided the manufacturing -and 
agricultural interests ‘will,-ere long, give way to that 
mutual respect and attachment which, dependent as 
they really’are upon eacly other, ought to“usite them, 
and to that amicable competition, which*sliall see in 
the prosperity of either the support and benefit of 
both. edt * Ty 
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‘TO ASSIST THE INQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUGGLING, AND 
SYMPATHISE WITH ALL. 


—_, 


A DUSTY DAY. 

Amona the “Miseries of Human. Life,” as a wit 
‘pleasantly entitled them, there are few, while the 
rascal is about it, worse than a Great Cloud of Dust, 
coming upon you in street or road, you having no 
means of escape, and the carriages, or flock of sheep, 
‘evidently being bent on imparting to you a full share 
of their besetting horror. ‘The road is too narrow to 
leave you a choice, even if it had two pathways; 
which it has not:—the day is hot; the wind is 
whisking ; you have come out in stockings instead 
of boots, not being aware that you were occasionally 
to have two feet depth of dust to-walk in i—now, 
Xow the dust is on you,—you are enveloped,—you 
are blind ; you have to hold your hat on against the 
wind ; the carriages grind by, or the sheep go pat- 
tering along, baaing through all the notes of their 
poor gamut; perhaps carriages and sheep are to- 
gether, the latter eschewing-the horses’ legs, and the 
shepherd’s dog driving against your own, and careers 
ing over the woolly backs :—Whew ! what a dust. 
ing!” What a blinding! What a whirl! The noise 
decreases ; you stop; you look about you; gathering 
up your hat, coat, and faculties, after apologising to 
the gentleman against whom you have “ lumped,” 
and who does not look a bit the happier for your apo- 
Jogy. The dust is in your eyes, in your hair; in your 
shoes and stockings, in your neck-cloth, in your 
mouth, You grind your teeth in dismay, and find 

Perhaps another carriage is coming; and you, 
‘finding yourself in the middle of the road, atid being 
resolved tobe master of, at least, this inferior horror, 
‘turn about towards the wall or paling, and propose to 
make your way accordingly, and have the dust behind 
your back instead of in front; when lo! you begin 
Sneezing, and cannot see. You have taken involuntary 
snuff, 

Or you suddenly discern a street, down which you 
‘can turit, which you do with rapture, thinking to get 
out of wind and dust at once; when, unfortunately, 


~~ ~~you discover that the wind is yeering to all points of 


the compass, and that instead of avoiding the dust, 
‘there is a ready-made and intense collection of it, 
then in the act of being swept into your eyes by the 
attendants on a————dust-cart ! 

The reader knows what sort of a day we speak of. 
It is all dusty ;—the windows are dusty ; the people 
are dusty ; the hedges in the roads are horribly dusty, 
—Pitiably,—you think they must feel it; shoes and 
boots are like a baker’s; men on horseback eat ard 
drink dust; coachmen sit screwing up their eyes; 
the ‘gardener finds ‘his spade slip into the ground, 
fetching up smooth portions of earth, all made o. 
dust... “What is. the poor pedestrian to do? 

To think of something superior to the dust,— 
whether grave or gay. This is the secret of being 
‘master of any ordinary, and of much extraordinary. 
trouble :—bring a better idea upon it, and it is hard 
if the'greater thought does not do something against 
the less. When we meet with any very unpleasant 


»Petson, to whose ways we cannot suddenly reconcile — : 
a 


7 an Re Mien jie) 


ourselves, we think of some delightful friend, perhaps 
two hundred miles offj—in Northumberland, or in 
Wales. When dust threatens to blind us, we shut 
our eyes to the disaster, and contrive to philosophize 
a bit, even then, 


“ Ob, but it is not worth while doing that.” 


Good. If so, there is nothing to do but to be as 
jovial as the dust itself, and take all gaily. Indeed, 
this is the philosophy we speak of. 


“And yet the dust is annoying too.” 


. Well—take then just as much good sense as you 
require for the occasion. Think of a jest; think of 
a bit of verse; think of the dog you saw just now, 
coming out of the pond, and frightening the dandy 
in his new trousers. But at all events don't let your 
temper be mastered by. such a thing as a cloud of 
dust. It will show, either that you have a very infirm 
temper indeed, or no ideas in your head. ' 

On all occasions in life, great or small, you may 
-be the worse for them, or the better. ° You may be 
made the weaker or the stronger by them; aye, even 
by so small a thing as a little dust. — 

' When the famous Arbuthnot was getting into his 
carriage one day, he was beset with dust. What did 
he do? Damn the dust, or, the coachman? No; 
that was not his fashion. He was a wit, and a good- 
natured man ; so he fell to making an epigram, which 
he sent to his friends... It was founded on scientific 
knowledge, and consisted of the following pleasant 
exaggeration :— 

ON A DUSTY Day. 
The dust in smaller particles arose, 
Than those which fluid bodies do compose. 
Contraries in extremes do often meet ; 
It was so dry, that you might call it wet,” 


Dust at a distance sometimes takes a burnished or 
tawny aspect-in the sun, almost as handsome as the 
great yellow smoke out of breweries; and you may 
amuse your fancy with thinking of the clouds that 
preceded armies in the old books of poetry,—the 
spears gleaming out,—the noise of the throng grow- 
ing’on the ear,—and, at length, horses emerging, and 
helmets, and flags,—the Lion of King Richard, or 
the Lilies of France. d 

Or you may think of some better and more harm- 
less palm of victory, “ not without dust” (palma non 
sine pulvere) ; dust, such as Horace says the horse- 
men of antiquity liked to kick up at the Olympic 
games, or as he more elegantly phrases it, “collect” 
(collegisse juvat ;—which a punster of our acquaint- 
ance translated, “kicking up a dust at college”); or 
if you are in a very philosophic vein indeed, you may 
think of man’s derivation from dust, and his return 
to it, redeeming your thoughts from gloom by the 
hopes beyond dust, and by the graces which poetry 
and the affections have shed upon it in this life, like 

‘flowers upon graves,—lamenting with the tender 

Petrarch, that “those eyes of which he spoke so 
warmly,” and that golden hair, and “the lightning of 
that angel smile,” and all those other beauties which 
made him a lover “marked out from among men,”— 
a being abstracted “from the rest of his species,”— 
are now “a little dust, without a feeling "— 


) 


“ Poea polvere son che nulla sente"— __ 
“OF repeating that beautiful lyric of the last of the 


“Suckling, Herrick, and 


Shakspearian men, Shirley, which they say touched 
even the thoughtless bosom of Charles tlie Second: — 


DEATH'S FINAL CONQUEST, , 
The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things; _ 
There is no armour against fate ; 
Death lays his icy hand on kings : 
Sceptre and crown 4 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


Some men with swords may reap the field 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield, 
tame but one another still, - 
ly or late” 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 


The garlands wither on your brow, oft 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon death's purple altar now 
See where the victor-victim bleeds ; 
All heads mast come - 
To the cold tomb : 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust.* 


oe 


Most true ;—but with the leave of the fine poet 
(which he would gladly have conceded to’ us)) 
Death's conquest is not “ final;” for Heaven tri- 
umphs over him, and Love too, and Poetry ; and 
thus we can get through the cloud éven of his dust; 
and shake it, in aspiration, from our wings. Besides, 
we know not, with any exactitude, what, or who, 
Death is, or whether there is any such personage} 
even in his negative sense, except inasmuch as he is @ 
gentle voice, calling upon us to go some jour- 
ney|; for the very dust that he is supposed to deal in, 
is alive; is the cradle of other beings and vegetation + 
nay, its least particle belongs to a mighty life;—is 
planetary;—is part of our star,—is the stuff of which 
the worlds are made, that roll aud rejoice round 
the sun. ia ; 

Of these or the like reflections, serious or other- 
wise, are the cogitations of the true pedestrian com- 
posed ;—such are the weapons with which he tri- 
umphs over the most hostile of his clouds, whether 
material or metaphorical ; and, at the end of his dusty 
walk, he beholdeth, in beautiful perspective, the 
towel, and the basin and water, with which) he will 
render his eyes, cheeks, and faculties,"as cool and 
fresh, as if no dust had touched them; nay, more so, 
Sor the contrast. Never forget that secret of the 
reconcilements of this lifes to sit down, newly 
washed. and dressed, after a dusty journey, and 
hear that dinner is to be ready ‘in ten minutes,” 
is a satisfaction—a crowning and “ measureless con: 
tent”—which we hope no one will enjoy who does 
not allow fair play between the harmless lights and 
shadows of existence, and treat his dust with respect. 
We defy him to enjoy it, at any rate, like those who 
do. . His ill-temper, somehow or other, will rise in 
retribution against him, and find dust on his saddle 
of mutton. : ; 


* See p. 76 of the first volume of ‘ Songs of England and 
Scotland edited by Mr Cunningham, jun.; a welcome 
book, and of hereditary promise. But it might have 
much improved. We nt so hare bed move of 5 

; a great deal 
Beaumont and Fletcher (the truest lyrists in the 
and other old dramatists; also more of Dibdio, 
wall, and various writers “ about town ”’ in the 
There even no O’Keefe,—a great omission 
body UR! ioise was ns fresh as a dairymaid. 
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CHARACTERISTIC SPECIMENS oF 
THE ENGLISH POBTS. 


NO, IVe—CHAUCER (CONTINUED. )_. 


STORY OF GRISELDA, 

Tux famous story of Griselda, or Patient Grizel, 
who supposes her husband to kill her children and to 
dismiss her finally from his bed under circumstances 
of the greatest outrage, and yet behaves meekly un- 
der all, was not long since the most popular story in 
Europe, and still deeply affects us.’ Writers have 
asserted ‘that there actually was some such person. 
In vain has the husband been pronounced a monster, 
and the story impessible. In vain have critics in 
subsequent time, not giving sufficient heed to the dif- 
ference between civilized and feudal ages, or "to the 
beauties with which the narrative has been 

declared it to be no better than the sight of a “ tor- 
ment on the rack.” The story has had shoals of nar- 
rators, particularly in old France, and been repeated 
and dwelt upon by the greatest and tenderest geni- 
uses,—Boccaccio, Petrarch, and ‘Chaucer. The 
whole heart of Christendom has embraced the heroine. 
She has passed into a proverb; ladies of quality have 
called their children after her, the name surviving 
(we believe) among them to this day, in spite of its 
griesly sound; and we defy the manliest man, of any 
feeling, to read it in Chaucer’s own consecutive 
stanzas (whatever he may do here) without feeling 
his eyes moisten. _ 

How is this to be accounted for? The husband is 
perfectly monstrous and unnatural ;—there can be no 
doubt of that ;—he pursues his trial of his wife's pati- 
ence for twelve years, and she is supposed to love as 
well as to obey him all the time,—him, the murderer 
of her children! This, also, is unnatural,—impossi- 
ble. A year, a month, a week, would have been bad 
enough. The lie was bad in itself. And yet, in 
spite of that utter renouncement of the fiction, to 
which civilization finally brings us, we feel for the 
invincibly obedient creature; we are deeply inter- 
ested; we acknowledge instinctively, that the story 
had a right to its fame; nay (not to speak it ‘pro~ 
fanely), that like other permanent and popular stories, 
of @ solemn cast, it is a sort of revelation in its way, 
at once startling us with contrasts of good and evil, 
and ending in filling us with hope and exaltation. 
How is this ? 

, The seoret.is, that a principle—the sense of duty— 
is set up in it above all considerations ;—that the 
duty, once believed in by a good and humble nature, 
is exalted by it, in consequence of its very torments, 
aboye ail torment, and all weakness. We are not 


expected to copy it, much less to approve or be blind 


to the hard-heartedness that fetches it out; but the 
blow is struck loudly in the ears of mankind, in or- 
der that they may think of duty itself, and draw 
their own conclusions in fayour of ‘their own sense 
of it, when they see what marvellous effect it can 
aye even in its utmost extravagance, and how una- 
ble we are to help respecting it, in proportion to the 
very depth of its self-abasement, We feel that the 
same woman could have gone through any trial 
which she thought becoming a woman, of a kind 
such as we should all admire in the wisest and justest 
ages. We feel even her weakness to be her strength, 
=~one of the wonderfullest privileges of virtue. 
i® We are travelling, at present, far out of the pro- 
posed design of these specimens, which were in- 
tended to consist of little more than extracts, and the 
briefest possible summary of the author's characteris- 
tics. But the reader will pardon an occasional 
yielding to temptations like these. Our present 
number shall consist of as brief a sketch as we can 
give, of the successive incidents of Chaucer's story, 
which, are managed with a skill exquisite as the 
feeling; and whenever we come to an irresistible 
Specimen, it shall be extracted. 

At Saluzzo in Piedmont, under the Alps, ~ 

Down at the root of Vesulus the cold,’ 

‘there reigned a'feudal Jord, a Marquis, who was be- 
Joved by his people, but too much given to his amuse- 
ment, and an enemy of marriage ; which 
“them lest he should die childless, and leave his in- 


heritance in theyhands of strangers. ‘They there- 
fore, at last, sent him a deputation whith addressed 
him on the subject, and he agreed to take a wife, on 
condition that they should respect his cho’eé wheré- 
soever it might fall. 

Now among the poorest of the Marquis’s people ° 

% There dwelt a man 

Which that was holden s gens of them all, 

But highé God somtim den can 

His grace unto a little ox’s stall ; 

Janicola, men of that thorp him call : 

A daughter had he fair enough to sight, 

And Grisildis this youngé maiden hight. 


Tender of age was “ Grisildis” or “ Grisilda” (for 
the poet calls her both) but she was a maiden of a 
thoughtful and steady nature, and as excellent a 
daughter as could be, thinking of nothing but her 
sheep, her spinning, and her “old poor father,” 
whom she supported by her labour, and waited upon 
with the greatest duty and obedience. 


Upon Grisild’, this pooré creature, 
Full often sith this marquis set his eye, 
As he on hunting rode pardventure ; 
And when it fell that he might her espy, 
He not with wanton looking of foll 

. His eyen cast on her, but in sad wise 
Upon her cheer he would him oft avise. 


The Marquis announced to his people that he had 
chosen a wife, and the wedding-day arrived, but no- 
body saw the lady ; at which there was great won- 
der. Clothes and jewels were prepared, and the 
feast too; and the Marquis, with a great retinue, 
and accompanied by music, took his way to the vil- 
lage where Griselda lived.“ 

Griselda had heard of his coming, and said to her- 
self, that she would get her work done faster than 
usual, on purpose to stand at the door, like other 
maidens, and see the sight; but just as she was 
going to look out, she heard the Marquis call her, 
and she set down a water-pot slie had in her hand, 
and knelt down before him with her usual steady 
countenance. 

The Marquis asked for her father, and going in 
doors to him, took him by the hand, and said, with 
many courteous words and leave-asking, that he had 
come to marry his daughter. The poor man turned 
red, and stood abashed and quaking, but begged his 
lord to do as seemed good to him; and then the 
Marquis asked Griselda if she would have him, and 
vow to obey him in all things, be they what they 
might; and she answered trembling, but in like 
manner; and he led her forth and presented her to 
the people as his wife. 

The ladies, now Griselda’s attendants, took off her 
old peasant’s clothes, not much pleased to handle 
them, and dressed her anew in fine clothes, so that 
the people hardly knew her again for her beauty. 


Her hairés have they comb’d that Jay untresséd 
Full rudély, and with their fingers small 

A coroune on her head they have ydresséd, © 

And set her full of nouches, (1)great and small. 
Thus Walter lowly, nay but royally, 

Wedded with fortunate honesty, 


and Griselda behaved so well, and discreetly, and be- 
haved so kindly to everyone, making ‘up disputes, 
and speaking such gentle and sensible words, 


And couldé so the people's heart embrace, 
That each her lov'th that looketh on her face. 


* In due time the Marchioness had a daughter, and 
the Marquis had always treated his consort well, 
and behaved like a man of sense and reflection; but 
now he informed her that his people were dissatisfied 
at his having raised her to be his wife; and, remind- 
ing her of her vow to obey him in all things, told her 
that she must agree to let him do with the little 
child whatsoever he pleased. Griselda kept her 
vow to the letter, not even ehanging countenance ; 
and shortly afterwards an ill-looking fellow came, 
and took the child from her, intimating that he was 
to kill it, Griselda asked permission to kiss her 
child ere it died, and she took it in her bosom, and 


1 Nouches—nutst—buttons in that shape made of gold 
or jewellery 7 
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blessed and kissed it with a sad face, and prayed the 
man to bury its “little body” in some place wheré 
the birds and beasts could not get it. But thejman 
said mothing. He took the child and went his 
way; and the Marquis bade him carry it to the 
ee ene ae 
it up in secret. ; 

Griselda lived on, behaving Iike an excellent wife, 
and four years afterwards she had another child, a 
son, which the Marquis demanded of her, as he had 
done the daughter, laying his injunctions on her 
at the same time to be patient. Griselda said she 
would, adding, as a proof nevertherless what itter 
feelings she had to control, 


I have not had no part of children twain, o 
But first, sickness; and after, woe and pain, 


The same “ugly sergeant” now came again, and 
took away the second child, carrying it like the for- 
mer to Bologna; and twelve years after, to the 
astonishment and indignation of the poet, and the 
people too, but making no alteration whatsoever in the 
obedience of the wife, the Marquis informs her, that 
his subjects are dissatisfied at his having her for a wife 
at all, and that he had got a dispensation from the Pope 
to marry another, for whom she must make way, and 
be divorced, and return home; adding insultingly, 
that she might take"back with her the dowry which 
she brought him. Woefully, but ever patiently,. 
does Griselda consent, not, however, without a ten- 
der exclamation at the difference between her mar- 
riage day and this; and as she receives the instruc- 
tion about the dowry as a hint that she is to give up 
her fine clothes, and resume her old ones, which she 
says it would be impossible to find, she makes him 
the following exquisite prayer and remonstance,=« 
If we had to write for only a certain select set of 
readers, never should we think of bespeaking their 
due reverence for a passage like the following, and 
its simple, primitive, and most affecting’ thoughts 

and words. But a journal must accommodate itself 
to the chances of perusal in all quarters, either 
alteration or explanation ; and, therefore, in not al- 
tering any of these words, or daring to gainsay the 
sacred tenderness they bring before us, we must ob-. 
serve, that as there is not a more pathetic passage to 
be found in the whole circle of human writ, 80 the 
pathos and the pure words go inseparably together, 
and his is the most refined heart, educated or un- 
educated, that receives them with the delicatest and 
profoundest emotion. 


« My Lord, ye wot that in my father's ilove 
, Ye me strip out of my pooré weed, 


[How much, by the way, this old and more 
lengthened pronunciation of the word poor, pooré 
(French, pauvre), adds to the piteous emphasis of it] 

And richély ye clad me of your grace; 

To you brought I nought elles out of drede, @. 

But faith, and nakedness, and ¢ womanhede’ ;_ 

And here again your clothing I restore, 

And eke your wedding ring, for evermore. ' - 

«“ The remnant of your jewels ready be 

Within your chamber’, I dare it safely sain, 

Naked out of my father’s house (quoth she) _ 

I came, and naked I must turn again, 


[How beautifully is the Bible used here!] 


All your pleasancé would I follow fain ; 
But yet I hope it be not your intent 
That I smockléss out of your palace went, ~ 


“ Fe could not do so dishonést a 

That thilké (3) womb, in which your ae. 
Shouldé before the people’ in my walking 
Be seen all bare ; wherefore, I you pray, . 


Ler ME NoT LIKE A WORM GO BY THE WAY: 
cor eprad a6 Lord so dear, 


, though I unworthy were. 

guerdon of my ‘ womanhede,” , 
Which that I brought and ‘yet’ again I bear, - 
As youchésafe to give me to my meed F 
But such a smock as I was wont to wear, : 
‘That I therewith may wrie (4) the womb of her: ub 
That was your wife. And here I take my leaye 
-Of you, mine owén Lord, lest J you 

“The smock,” quoth he, “that thou hast on thy 

back, 


Let it be still, "and bear it forth with thee: 
But well unnethés (5) thilké word he spake, 


2 Out of drede—without doubt, 3 Thitke—this. 
4Wrie—cover. me tat ar 


ee —— 


AND THE PRINTING MACHINE. | 


The people follow her weeping and wailing, but 
she went ever as usual, with staid eyes, nor all the 
while did she speak a word. As to her poor father, 
he cursed the day he was born. And so with her 
father, for a space, dwelt “this flower of wifely pa- 
‘tience,” nor showed any sense of offence, nor remem- 
brance of her high estate. 

At length arrives news of the coming of the 
new Marchioness, with such array of pomp as had 
never been seen in all Lombardy ; and the Marquis, 
who has, in the meantime, sent to Bologna for his 
son and daughter, once more desires Griselda to 
come to him, and tells her, that as he has not women 
enough in his household to wait upon his new 
wife, and set everything in order for her, he must 
request her to do it; which she does, with all ready 
obedience, and then goes forth with the rest, to meet 
the new lady. At dinner, the Marquis again calls 
her, and asks her what she thinks of his choice. She 
commends it heartily, and prays God to give him 
_ prosperity; only adding, that she hopes he will 
not try the nature of so young a creature as he tried 
hers, since she has been brought up more tenderly, and 
perhaps could not bear it. 

And when this Walter saw her patiénce, 

Her gladdé cheer, and no malice at all, 

And he so often had her done offence, 

And she aye sad (6) and constant as a wall, 

Continuing aye her innocence over all, 

‘This sturdy marquis ’gan his hearté dress 

To rue upon her wifely steadfastness. 


He gathers her in his arms, and kisses her ; but she 
takes no heed of it, out of astonishment, nor hears 
anything he says; upon which he exclaims, that as 
sure as Christ died for him, she is his wife, and he 
will have no other, nor ever had ;—and with that, he 
introduces his supposed bride to her as her own 
daughter, with his son by her side; and Griselda, 
overcome at last, faints away. 


When she this ea br down = falleth 
For piteous joy ; and after her swoonin 

_ She Poth By. Mae children to her calleth, 
And in her armés, piteously weeping, 
Embraceth them, and tenderly kissing 
Full like a mother, with her salté tears 
She bathed both their visage and their hairs. * 


O, which a piteous thing it was to see” 
Her swooning, and her humble voice to hear ! 
“Grand mercy! Lord, God thank it you (quoth 


she 
Ptiey pu hie aid ty nro dear: * 
Now reck (7) I never to be dead right here, ~ 
Since I stand in your love and in your grace, 
No force of death, (8) nor when my spirit pace. 


“O tender, O dear, O youngé children mine! 

Your woful mother weenéd steadfastly 

That cruel houndés or some foul vermin ~ 

Had eaten you ; but God of his merey 

And your benigné father tenderly 

Hath done you keep:” and in that samé stound 
_ All suddenly she swapp’d adown to ground. | 


And in her swoon so sadly holdeth she 
Her children two, when she 'gan them embrace, 
That with great sleight and great difficulty 
The children from her arm they "gan arrace, (9) 
_ O! many a tear on many a piteous face 
Down ran of them that stooden her beside ; 
Unnethe abouten her might they abide. 


That is, they could scarcely remain to look at her, or 
stand still.—And so, with feasting and joy, ends this 
divine, cruel story of Patient Griselda; the happi- 
ness of which is superior to the pain, not only be- 
cause it ends so well, but because there is ever pre- 
sent in it, like that of a saint in a picture, the sweet, 
sad face of the fortitude of woman. 
6—Sad—composed:in manner—unaltered. 
saa 8. No force of death—no matter for 
9—Arrace~(French, arracher) pluck. - 


—— 


— The worst mistake of morbid feelings is 
‘One's own individual fate harder nr Speen 
World,—. The Wife. Mel Meg 
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7 . 
ROMANCE OF RHAL LIFE, 
NO. LXXVIIe—SANDY WRIGHT, AND THE PUIR ORPHA Sy 


( Abridged from Mr Miller's « Scenes and Legends 
of the North of Scotland’) 


Earty in the month of April 1734, three Cromarty 
boatmen, connected with the Custom house, were jour- 
neying along the miserable road which at this period 
winded along between the capital of the Highlands, 
and that of the kingdom. They had already travelled 
since pees more than thirty miles through the wild 
Highlands of Inverness-shire, and were now toiling 
along the steep side of an uninhabited valley of Bade- 


The gloom of evening, deepened by a coming snow 
storm, was closing round them as they entered one of 
the wildest recesses of the valley, an immense precipi 
tous hollow, scooped out of the side of one of the hills : 
the wind began to how! through the cliffs, and the 
thickening flakes of snow to beat against their faces. 
The house in which they were to pass the night was 
still ten miles away. ‘It will be a terrible night, lads, 
in the Moray frith,” said the foremost traveller, a 
broad-shouldered, deep-chested, strong-looking man of 
about five feet eight ; ** I would ill like to hae to beat 
up through the drift along the rough shores of Cadboll. 
It was in just such a night as this, ten = ago, that 
old Walter Hogg went down in the Red Sally.” ‘It 
will be as terrible a night, I’m feared, just where we 
are, in the black strath of Badenoch,” said one of the 
men behind, who seemed much fatigued : <I wish we 
were a’ safe in the clachan.” ** Hoot, man,” said 
Sandy Wright, the first speaker, “it canna now be 
muckle mair nor sax miles afore us, an we'll hae the 
tail of the gloamin for half an hour yet.—But gude 
save us! what’s that?” he exclaimed, pointing toa 
little figure that seemed sitting by the side of the road, 
about twenty yards before him, ‘it’s surely a fairy.” 
The figure rose from its seat, and came up staggering, 
apparently from weakness, to meet them, It wasa 
boy, scarcely more than ten years of age. “‘O,my 
purr boy,” said Sandy Wright, ‘what can hae taken 
oan ina nightlike this?’* “I was going to Edin- 

argh to my friends,” replied the boy ; ‘‘ for my mother 
died, and left me among the freme: but I’m tired, 
tired, and canra walk farther; and I’ll be lost, [’'m 
feared, in the yowndrift.’ ‘That ye winna, my puir 
bairn, if I can help it,” said the tman; “gies a 
haud o” your han’,” grasping, as he spoke, the ex- 
tended hand of the boy; ‘“‘diona tine heart, an’ lean 
on me as muckle’s ye can.” But the poor little fellow 
was already exhausted, and after a vain attempt to pro- 
ceed, the boatman had to carry him on his back. e 
storm burst out in all its fury, and the travellers half 
suffocated, and more than half blinded, had to grope 
onwards along through the rough road, still more 
roughened by the snow-wreaths that were gathering 
over it. They stopped at every fiercer blast, and 
turned their backs to the storm to recover breath; and 
every few yards they advanced, they had to stoop to 
the earth to ascertain the direction of their path, by 
catching the outline of the nearer objects between them 
and the sky. After many a stumble and fall, however, 
and many a groan and exclamation from the two boat- 
men behind, who were well nigh worn out, they all 
mn the clachan in safety, about two hours after 
nightfall. 

he inmates were seated round an immense peat 
fire, placed, according to the custom of the country, 
in the middle of the floor. They made way for the 
travellers, and Sandy Wright, drawing his seat 
nearer the fire, began to chaff the hands and feet of 
the boy, who was almost insensible from cold and 
fatigue. “ Bring us a mutehkin o’ brandy here,” said 
the boatman, “to drive out the cold fra our hearts ; 
an’ as the supper canna be ready for a while yet, 
get me a piece for the boy. He has had a narrow 
eseape, puir little fellow: an’ may be there’s some 
that would {miss him, lanerly as he seems. Only 
hear how the win’ roars on the le, an’ rattles at 
the winnocks and the door. ©! it’s an awfu’ night 
in the Moray frith!” 

Sandy Wright shared with the boy his supper and 
his bed, and on setting out the following morning, 
he brought him along with him, despite the remon-~ 
strances of the other boatmen, who dreaded his prov- 
ingan incumbrance. The story of the little fellow, 
though simple, was very affecting. His mother, a 
poer widow, had lived, for the five preceding "years, 
in the vicinity of Inverness, supporting herself and 
her boy by her skill as a sempstress. As early as his 
sixth year, he had shown a predilection for reading : 
and with the anxious solicitude of a Scottish mother, 
she had wrought early and late to keep him at 
school. But her efforts were above her strength, 
and after a sore struggle of nearly four years, she at 
length sunk under them. 

One day,” said the poor little boy, “ when she'was 
sick, two nei; women came in, and she called 
me to her, and told me that when she should be 
dead, I would need to go to Edinburgh, for I had 
no friends anywhere else. Her own friends were 
there, she said, but they were poor, and couldna do 
muckle for me; and r= father’s friftids were there 
She ae dhoe ware ~ M8 ant? VF wiv hmnch shew 


wadna’ own her. She told me no to be feared b 
the way, for that Providence kent every bit o't, ; 
that he would make folk be kind to me. I have 
letters to show me the way to my mither’s 
pare swhen.I reach the town, for I can read and 
ite. 


Throughout the whole of the journey, Sand 
Wright was’ as a father to bin He shart 


e shared 
him his meals his bed, and usually for the 
last half dozen miles of every stage, he carried him 
on his back. ~ es Ranh eae leet 
ever, the boatman found that his money was well 
ni I must just try and get him across, 
thought he, without the fare. Sandy Wright 
does so, with much . An’ now "et 
said he, as reached the head of what is now 


Leith walk, “I hae business to ~ a the gered 
house, an’ some to : but 1 must j 
and find out vote Sanit ye. Leok at et 
letters, and tell me the street “io the “litle oodles 
they put up.”—The un his le 
por Boalt atirapionti ® vicinity of the Grass- 
market, and in a few minutes they were both walk- 
ing up the High street. 

“O, yonder’s my aunt,” exclaimed the boy, to 
a young woman who was} coming down’ the’ street, 
“yonder’s my mither’s sister :” and away he sp’ 
to meet her. She immediately recognised and co 
comed him, and he introduced the boatman to her, 
as the kind friend who had rescued him from the 
snow-storm and the ferryman. She related, in a few 
words, the story of the boy’s parents. His father 
had been a dissipated young man, of good family, 
whose follies had separated him from his friends ; 
and the difference he had rendered irreconcilable by 
marrying a low-born, but industrious and virtuous 
young woman, who, despite of her birth, was de- 
serving of a better husband. “Two of his bro- 
thers,” said the woman, “ who are gentlemen of the 
law, were lately inquiring about the boy, and will, £ 
hope, interest themselves in his behalf.” In this hope 
the boatman cordially joined. An’ now, my boy,” 
said he, as he bid him farewell, “I have just one 
groat left yet :—here it is; better in your pocket than 
wi' the gruff carle at the ferry. It’s an honest groat, 
any how, an’ I’m sure I wish it luck.” 

Wright 
again visited Edinburgh. He had qui it a ro- 
bust, powerful man of forty: 
to it a grey-headed old man of sixty-five. His hum- 
ble fortunes too, were sadly in the wane. © His son 
William, a gallant young fellow, who had risen in a 
few years on the score of merit alone, from the fore- 
castle to a lieutenantcy, had headed, under Admiral 
Vernon, some desperate enterprise, from which he 
never returned ; and the boatman himself, when on 
the eve of retiring on a small pension from his long 
service in the custom-house, was dismissed with- 
out a shilling, on the charge of having con- 
nived at the escape of a smuggler. He was slightly 
pawn with one of the inferior clerks in the 

inburgh custom-house, and in the slender hope 


that this might use his influence in his be- 
half, and that that influence might powerful 
enough to get him reinstated, he now travelled 


to Edinburgh, a weary journey of 
near two h miles. ae had visited the clerk, 
who had given him scarcely any encouragement, and 
he was now waiting for him in a street near 

square, where he had promised to meet him in: 
than half-an-hour. But more than two hours: bad 
elapsed, and Sandy Wright, fatigued and melancholy, 
was i musing 


on his 


you not Mr Wright?” he enquired. “My name, 
sir, is Sandy Wright,” said the boatman, touching his’ 
bonnet. The face of the stran; with plea- 


next square. What! not remember me! ah, but’ it 
will be ill with me when I cease to remember you. 
I am Hamilton, an advocate—but you will scarcely 
know me as that,” 

The boatman accompanied him to an elegant house 
in George’s square, and was ushered into a splendid 
apartment, where sat a young lady engaged in read- 
ing. Sitherel afichohugdhl Inve Geemeees 
advocate to the » “but Sandy Wright, 
kind brave man wea taneeonaie ing in 
the snow, and who was so true a friend to me when I 
had no friend besides.” ‘The lady weleomed/ the boat- 
man with one of her most*fascinating smiles, and held 
out her hand. “How happy I am,” she said, “ that 
we should have met with you. Often has Mr Hamil- 
ton told me of your kindness to him, and regretted 


that he should have no opportunity of ledging 
it.” The boatman maddie of his best bows, but‘he 
had no words for so bi adhe 
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The advocate enquired kindly after his concerns, 
and was told of his dismissal from the Custom House, 
and made application on his behalf, keeping him in 
the meantime in his house, and treating him with the 
attentions of a son, in which he was joined by his 
Jovely wife. 

A fortnight passed away very agreeably to 
the boatman; but at Jength he began to weary 
sadly of what he termed the life of a gentle- 
man. He sighed after his little smoky cottage, 
and the “puir auld wife.” “Just remain with 
us one week longer,” said the advocate, “and I 
shall learn in that time the result of my application. 
You are not now quite so active a man as when you 
carried me ten miles through the snow, and frightened 
the tall ferryman, and so I shall secure for you a pas- 
sage in one of the Leith traders.” In a few days 
after, the advocate entered the apartment, his eyes 
beaming with pleasure, and a packet in his hand, 
«« This is from London,” he said, as he handed it to 
his lady. ‘It intimates to us that one Alexander 
Wright, a custom-house boatman, is to retire from 
the service on a pension of twenty pounds per 
annum.” 

But why dwell longer on the story? Sandy Wright 
parted from his kind friends, and returned to Cro-. 
marty where he died in the spring of 1789, in the 
eighty-second year of his “Folk hae aye to 
Jearn,” he used to say, “an for my own part, I was a 
saxty-year auld scholar afore I kent the meaning of 
the verse, ‘Cast thy bread on the waters, and thou 
shalt find it after many days.’” 


—— 


THE WHBE. 
PERSONAL PORTRAITS OF EMINENT MEN. 


BARROW, THE CELEBRATED MATHEMATICIAN AND 
DIVINE. 


Tx sermons of this excellent man and accomplished 
scholar are still in great estimation. Many a time have 
we heard them read in our childhood, but we cannot 
speak to them from later knowledge. The humour and 
address manifested in the famous dialogue with Lord 
Rochester,.here given, are exquisite :— 

“ Barrow (his biographers tell us) was low of stature, 
lean, and of apale complexion, and negligent of his 
dress to a fault; of extraordinary strength, a thin skin, 
and very sensible of cold; his eyes grey, clear and 
somewhat short-sighted ; his hair, a light brown, very 
fine, and curling. He was of a healthy constitution, 
very fond of tobacco, which he used to call his pan- 

irmacon or universal medicine, and imagined it 
ped to compose and regulate his thoughts. If he 
was guilty of any intemperance, it seemed to be in the 
love of fruit, which he thought was very salutary. He 
slept little, generally rising in the winter months before 
day. His conduct and behaviour were truly amiable ; 
he was always ready to assist others, open and commu- 
nicative in his conversation, in which he generally spoke 
to the importance, as well as truth, of any question 
1d; facetious in his talk upon fit occasions, and 
skilful to accommodate his discourse to different capa- 
cities; of indefatigable industry in various studies, 
clear judgment on all arguments, and steady virtue 
under all difficulties; of a calm temper in factious 
times, and of large charity in mean estate; he was easy 
and contented with a scanty fortune, and with the same 
decency and moderation maintained his character un- 
der the temptations of prosperity. 

*€ Several good anecdotes are told of Barrow, as well 
of his great integrity, as of his wit, and bold intrepid 
spirit and strength of body. His early attachment to 
fighting, when a boy, is some indication of the latter; 
to which may be added the two following [anecdotes : 
in his voyage between Leghorn and Smyrna, already 
noticed, the ship was attacked by an Algerine pirate, 
which, after astout resistance they compelled to sheer off, 
Barrow keeping his post at the gun assigned him to the 
last, And when Dr Pope in their conversation asked 
him ‘ Why be did not go down into the hold, and leave 
the defence of the ship to those to whom it did penn i 
he replied, ‘It concerned no man more than myself; I 
-would rather have lost my life, than to have fallen into 
the hands of those merciless infidels.’ 

“There is another anecdote told of him, which 
showed not only his intrepidity, but an uncommon 
goodness of disposition, in circumstances where an or- 
dinary share of it would have been probably extin- 

ished. Being once on a visit at a gentleman’s house 
in the country, where the necessary was at the end of 
a long garden, and consequently at a great distance 
from the room where he lodged; as he was going to it 
before day, for he was a very early riser, a fierce mas- 
tiff, that used to be chained up all day, and let loose at 
night for the security of the house, perceiving a strange 
person in the garden at that unusual time, set upon him 
with great fury. The Doctor eaught him by the throat, 
grappled with him, and, throwing him down, lay upon 
him; once he had a mind to kill him; but he altered 
his resolution on recollecting that this would be unjust, 
since the dog did only his duty, and he himself was in 
fault for rambliy:ti out of his room before it wa~, tight. 
At length he esti 41 so loud, that he watahth duby 


some of the family, who came presently out, and freed 
the Doctor and the dog from the oar oo both had 
been in. : 

“ Among other instances of his wit and vivacity, they 
relate the following rencontre between him and the pro- 
fligate Lord Rochester. These two meeting one day at 
court, while the Doctor was King’s Chaplain in ordi- 
nary, Rochester, thinking to banter him, with a flippant 
air and a low formal bow, accosted him with, ¢ Doctor, 
I am yours to my shoe-tie.’ Barrow, perceiving his 
drift, returned the salute with, * My Lord, I am yours 
to the ground.’ Rochester on this, improving his blow, 
quickly returned it with, * Doctor, fom yours to the 
centre;’ which was as smartly followed up by Barrow 
with, * My Lord, T am yours to the antipodes.’ Upon 
which, Rochester, disdaining to be foiled by a must 
old piece of divinity, as he used to call him, caine, 
* Doctor, I am yours to the lowest pit of hell;’ upon 
which, Barrow, turning upon his heel, with a sarcastic 
smile, archly replied, ‘ There, my Lord, I leave you.’ ” 


—— 


LANGUAGH AND ORTHOGRAPHY. 


My Dean Sin,—Your zeal to maintain the purity of 
our language is my motive in writing to you. Yet I 
would rather any other should undertake the busi- 
ness, because nine in ten will honestly think me fan- 
tastical in my ideas on this subject; and the 
tenth, who does not think it, will politely acquiesce 
in their opinion; people are grown so candid, so 
open to conviction, so averse to dissent, so shy and 
coy with one person, so modest with the multitude. 
In my Imaginary Conversations I have been censured, 
I hear, for attempts at innovation in orthography. 
I never defend myself. I never answer, and seldom 
know of any remark against me; but I may vindi- 
cate the wisdom of my betters. I am unconscious 
that I have presumed to innovate in a single in- 
stance. I have followed my leaders at due distance 
through their grander scenery, setting up, at my 
oWn expense, a cross in those places where the 
traveller was likely to go astray, and more signifi- 
cantly where wanton violence had been committed 
against analogy. 


At the Restoration of Charles II., something dis- 
orderly and slovenly was thought necessary to dis- 
tinguish the man of fashion. Even the interjections 
were novel and affected. Whoever looks into the come- 
dies of those times will discover at once the full mean- 
ing of this observation. Waller and indeed Cowley 
bore upon them some of the plague-spots in the gene- 
ral corruption ; yet they appear tohave been indifferent 
to the treatment their orthography was to experi- 
ence from the press. Milton, and Jonson, and Spen- 
ser, were more solicitous about it. Spenser was not 
followed as an authority, because it was believed that 
he always wrote in the language of an earlier age,— 
which is not true; nor Milton and Jonson, because 
they were thought scholastic and pedantic. The 
reigns of William and Anne have been celebrated for 
the purification of our literature. I have not been 
able to discover any accession of strength or grace. 
What is beautiful in Addison and ‘Steele exists not 
in the language itself, but in that whieh the lan- 
guage conveys. They are less correct, less fluent, 
less forcible, and less varied, than Dryden and than 
Cowley. Throughout the reigns of the two first 
Georges, innovation in the manners of men and the 
style of authors, was contirlued. Nobody wished to 
be thought a writer by profession: and those who 
wrote for their bread, ate it with more contentment 
and complacency for having displayed what appeared 
to them the carelessness of gentlemen. But care- 
lessness is just as inconsistent with good breeding as 
with good writing: they rather incline to the op- 
posite extreme, fastidiousness. A rare instance of 
propriety, in regard to style, was exhibited by 
Daniel de Foe. His powerful genius left him alone 
with Nature. I know not whether any human 
work is likely to produce so great an effect on the 
formation of character as ‘ Robinson Crusoe :’ and 
the ‘ History of the Plague in London’ is the only 
piece of history that the moderns can oppose to the 
ancients. It is deplorable that so mighty a mind 
should have been compelled by poverty to enter the 
ranks of party; and that the wisest minister who 
hath ever presided over the counsels of England 
should have undertaken the office of Paymaster 


General to perverted pens. But, if Walpole gave 
sometimes to the unworthy, never has the obloquy 
been cast against him of turning the royal bounty 
from the worthy into the craws of domestic crayers. 
Totally free from the stupidity of pride, he had too 
much within him to be arrogant, and was too clear 
sighted to be selfish; nevertheless, he left behind 
him a large fortune, anda name for political sagacity 
that will increase in proportion to the’ capacity of 
men for comprehending it. At present, it appears’ 
to be half covered by the mischievous gang of Lilli- 
putians, partly under his own banners, and’ partly 
under his adversary’s. sorre 
Is somebody pulling my skirts? Yes; and whis- 
pers that I am wandering from my \proper ob- 
ject. Itis Daniel de Foe! What sayshe? Believe. 
me, sir, he has been entreating me to mention him 
in particular, lest he should be mistaken for Confu- 
cius. He tells me that the ‘x’ in his name is the yery. 
last thing belonging to him. He then adds, “and 
pray, out of christian charity, throw in a word for 
poor Robinson Crusoe.” Amid all his mishaps, 
never “ was he in more imminent danger.” : 
Let us try,’sir, what we can do. The artificial, 
flowers are removed from the chimney-piece:. let_ us 
bring fresh ones from the garden and the field. We 
have swept into another room the frippery of Gib- 
bon, the inflexible plush that overloaded the distorted’ 
muscles of Johnson, and the broken trinkets, the. 
inextricable inanities, the ancient dust and recent 
cobweb, of. Harris and Monboddo. We comejagain 
into the open air and see Old England all around us. 
Thanks to Goldsmith! thanks to Southey! thanks 
in the highest Heavens to Charles Lamb! The 
Essays of Elia will afford a greater portion of pure 
delight to the intellectual and the virtuous, to all who 
look into the human heart for what is good and 
graceful in it, whether near the surface or below, 
than any other two prose volumes, modern or ahcient- 
Deep as was the reading of Charles Lamb in the list 
of our early writers, and warm as was his admiration 
of them, he could not be unaware that a reference’ 
to them on many occasions might improve our style,’ 
and in some correct our orthography. For myselfy 
since I cannot be a reformer, 1 would fain be a con- 
servative. Now do not imagine, my dear sir, that 
you are hearing any well-known voice at Westmin- 
ster; here I am, under Fiesole; yet even here my’ 
country, and particularly the best. part of her, the 
language, interests me deeply. In my iy | read- 
ing, for scanty it has truly been of late, I find inno~ 
vations in the spelling which displease me. Our 
authors appear to have left it entirely at the merey 
of those who by more than courtesy; are 
Printer's Devils. The printers, I know not whether 
with any exception, surely have hired the idlest, the 
most ignorant, and the most presumptuous, for an 
office which requires accuracy, fidelity, and patience. 
This is not the case, I believe, in any other country. 


It is well when the errors of the press lead only to , 


nonsense; generally they give sense perverted, sense 


different from the author’s. I have remarked that we 


are more prodigal of our commas than other nations 
are, and that we always hedge round with them per- 
haps, indeed, &c. I find in all new books the word woe 
printed wo. We have ceased to have toes for many 


years, otherwise they too would be sadly cramped and . 


curtailed. : 
Wishing you a fair riddance of all your fo's, 
I am, my dear sir, 
Yours, very truly, 
Wacrer Savacr Lannor.- 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. M 
Arrentiox to our friend Tos, D. : 
Thanks to Arcus; but does he not confound th 


two words, parental and paternal ? 


complied with. 

The MS. of Mr J. F. shall be attended to. 
f. In answer to two friendly readers, who have writ- 
ten to us respecting the merits of the late amiable: 
Kirke White, we will refresh our acquaintance with 
his poems, and see whether we ought not to rate him 


higher than our memory had led us to do; for we © 


had not forgotten him among the births that do honér 


to the blue-vested trade. ~~ 


We shall at any time be glad to hear from Ma 
G. J. M., especially as an observer of his philosophic 
turn will not take it amiss, that in consequence of the 
overflow of matter under our new system, we must 


request him to be.as brief in his communications as 


may not do themad aftice. : . : 


The wishes of Mr L. and Mr R. H. have been. 


THE PRINTING MACHINE. 


NEW SHAESPEARIANA, 
New Facts Regarding the Life of Shakspeare. By 
| J. Payne Collier, F.S.A. 8vo. Rodd. pp. 55. 
Ir is, as has been remarked, one of the strongest 
proofs of the high, and especially of the essentially 
dramatic, nature of Shakspeare’s genius, that in all 
his poetry he has told us so little of himself. Speak- 
ing of the proofs or promises of genius furnished by 
his earliest productions, Coleridge says (‘ Biographia 
Literaria,’ vol. ii.), “Ihave found that where the 
subject is taken immediately from the author's per- 
sonal sensations and experiences, the excellence of a 
articular poem is but an equivocal mark, and often 
a fallacious pledge, of genuine poetic power. We 
may perhaps remember the tale of the statuary, who 
had acquired considerable reputation for the legs of 
his goddesses, though the rest of the statue accorded 
but indifferently with ideal beauty; till his wife, 
elated by her husband's praises, modestly acknow- 
ledged that she herself had been his constant model. 
In the Venus and Adonis, this proof of poetic power 
exists even to excess. It i throughout as if a su- 
perior spirit, more inventive, ‘more intimately con- 
scious, even than the characters themselves, not only 
of every outward look and act, but of the flux and 
reflux of the mind in all its subtlest thoughts and 
feelings, were placing the whole before our view ; 
himself. meanwhile unparticipating in the passions, 
and actuated only by that pleasurable excitement, 
, which had resulted only from the energetic fervour 
of his own spirit in so vividly exhibiting what 
it had so accurately and so profoundly contem- 
plated. I think I should have conjectured from 
these poems, that even then, the great instinct which: 
impelled the poet to the drama was secretly work- 
ing in him.” It is indeed this power of wholly 
forgetting and going out of himself, that constitutes 
the dramatist’s distinguishing attribute, His very 
business is to cast off altogether his own feelings and 
passions, that he may successively enter into, and 
clothe himself with those of each character he brings 
upon the scene. For want of this power several writers 
of high poetical genius have either entirely failed as 
dramatists, or have only succeeded on the very nar- 
row ground which the drama affords to the display 
of that egotistical propensity which is often the séul of 
other poetry. Milton and Byron may be mentioned 


as two remarkable examples. "Both have written 


dramas; but of Milton's two, the ‘Comus’ is merely 
@ beautiful poem in dialogue, with almost nothing 
of the true dramatic character, and the ‘ Sampson 


Agonistes’ derives its chief inspiration from the 


principal personage being in fact the representa- 
tive of the author himself. The tone even of Milton’s 
epic poetry is throughout egotistical, that is to say, 
it constantly keeps you in recollection of the mighty 
writer as an individual; and in this respect it is 
strikingly contrasted with what (if we might take 
the liberty to coin a word) we would call the uni- 
versalism of the Homeric poetry, in reading which 
the human artist is never thought of, but everything 
sounds like the voice of nature herself. There are 
some admirable observations upon this subject in the 
“Specimens of Coleridge's Table Talk’ lately pub- 
lished. Byron, again, we need not remark, has in 
everything that he has written, by whatever name 


he calls it, drawn only one character—himself. He 


has presented sometimes one part of it, indeed, and 
sometimes another—and from this fragmentary deli- 
neation he has contrived to produce an outside 
semblance of variety; but the variety is really no- 
thing more than the result of the writer's incapacity 
to present at any one time a complete whole. Shak- 
Speare, for instance, would have given us © Childe 
Harold’ and ‘Don Juan’ in one; but that Byron 
could not do. He had so little of the peculiar dram- 


atic faculty that, so far from being able to go out of” 
himself into another being, hoyran'durot easttellia Pore,” 


naturally pass from one to another of the phases of 
his own’ single character, and so comprehend and ex- 
hibit the whole in one picture. The drama is the 
highest’ region of poetry principally because it 
demands in the highest degree the exercise of this 
peculiar faculty, itself again plainly the highest ex- 
ercise of the imagination, since it implies the most 
entire escape from and triumph over all the impedi- 
ments of materialism and selfishness. But it requires 
to be united to other ‘powers in order’ to form the 
great dramatist—to passion, to sensibility, to subtle 
apprehension of character and of the secret springs of 
conduct and events, in short, to that very intenseness 
of sympathy with all things human which would 
seem to be the thing of all others the most remote 
from its own spirituality and detachment from the 
bonds of personality and clay. It is the difficulty of 
this combination that makes the great dramatic poet 
the rarest and greatest of all poets. 

Shakspeare has not only told us nothing of him- 
self; so thoroughly dramatic, (that is, indifferent to 
self) was the character of his mind and nature, that 
he has not even left us the. ordinary means of infer~ 
ring or conjecturing the facts of his history. | Of his 
wonderful works, after they had been produced, he 
seems to have taken no more care or thought than 
mother earth herself does of the herbage and flowers 
that spring from her bosom, and which she leaves to 
wither and die where they sprung. Had it depended 
upon himself, this, the most extraordinary man that 
ever lived, would actually have left the earth without 
leaving behind him any memorial of his existence. 
To others we are indebted for gathering up a few of 
those Sibylline leaves which he was wont to scatter 
around him to the winds. Even as it is, we cannot 
satisfactorily ascertain the time and the order of the 
appearance of those productions which we now place 
at the head of the world’s literature. We have no 
text of any one of them which we are sure that the 
author himself revised as it was passing through the 
press. Many of them, there is every reason to 
believe, he neyer saw in print. How many others 


may be lost we know not. Thus, even that which 


makes in almost all other cases a sure portion of an 
author’s biography, the history of his works, is, with 
the exception of a few conjectural and for the. most 
part disputed dates, a blank here. And the works 
themselves, as we have said, precious as they are in 
other respects, convey not one tittle of information 
respecting the author. We cannot except even the 
Sonnets, at least till the mystery of their meaning be 
somewhat better cleared up. They rather puzzle, 
than inform us. . Except merely his poetry, we pos- 
sess nothing whatever of Shakspeare. His counte- 
nance, for instance, from the diversity of the several 
portraits, and the doubts that exist as to all of them, 
can hardly be said to be known to us. Of Milton's 
countenance, on the other hand, in accordance with 
the more egotistical character of his genius, we have 
representations at three or four different periods of 
his life, of unquestioned authenticity. Of the ma- 
nuscripts of Milton, again, we have volumes ; of the 
handwriting of Shakspeare we have not one line, 
save the last, probably, he ever traced, the half- 
illegible signatures to his will. 

As for the incidents of his life, they were for the 
first time collected from tradition, about a century 
after his death, by Rowe, and to his meagre narra- 
tive, made up as it is in the greater part of what is 
fabulous or doubtful, scarcely anything has since been 
added. The chief thing that has been done by 
Shakspeare’s more recent biographers has been to dis- 
prove or dispute what Rowe had advanced. So that 
now, with the exception, as we said before, of a few 
dates, the life of our great dramatist has been nearly 
all volatilized away into matter of scepticism at the 
best, if not of utter disbelief. 

In + aa work, the ‘History of Dramatic 
I .duthhe Stage,’ Mr Collir-cod-stn the world 


several previously unknown particulars respecting 
Shakspeare, which he considered to rest on good evi- 
dence. He has since pursued his curious researches 
with great enthusiasm, and has been fortunate enough 
to discover a few additional facts, which he now com-" 
municates in a letter to Thomas Amyot, Esq., the 
Treasurer of the Society of Antiquaries. Only a 
very limited number of copies of the letter have been 
printed. 

The principal source of his discoveries has been 
the manuscript collections of Lord Ellesmere, the 
Keeper of the Great Seal and Lord ‘Chancellor. in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James {I. Lord™ El. 
lesmere’s manuscripts are preserved at Bridge- 
water House; and Mr Collier was permitted 
to inspect them by the kindness of Lord Francis 
Egerton. “The Rev. H. I. Todd,” he says, “had 
been there before me, and had classed some of the 
documents and correspondence ; but large bundles of 
papers, ranging in point of date between 1581, when 
Lord Ellesmere was made’ Solicitor-General, and 
1616, when he retired from the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor, remained unexplored, and it was evident that 
many of them had never been opened from the time 
when, perhaps, his own hands tied them together.” 
Among these papers, “in a most unpromising heap,” 
as he calls it, “chiefly of legal documents,” the 
author found most of the new facts which he here, 
announces. These we shall now proceed to notice in: 
the order in which they are given. 

Shakspeare, in all probability, came to London in; 
1586 or 1587, when he was in his twenty-second or 
twenty-third year. Although, however, there is 
reason to believe that he began to write for the stage 


so early as 1590 or 1591, no mention of his name ine 


connection with the theatre had hitherto been dis- 
covered before 1596. The mention of him under 
that year occurs in a petition to the Privy Council, 
respecting the Blackfriars theatre, which was, for, 
the first time, printed by Mr Collier in his former 
work. Among the Ellesmere papers, however, ‘is a 
petition, addressed apparently to the Privy Council, 
and dated November 1589, in which Shakspeare ap- 
pears as the twelfth in a list of sixteen persons, de- 
scribed as “all of them sharers in the Blackfriars 
Playhouse.” “This information,” says the author, 
“seems to me to give a sufficient contradiction to the 
idle story of Shakspeare having commenced his career 
by holding horses at the playhouse door; had’ such 
been the fact, he would hardly have risen to the rank 
of a sharer in 1589.” So that we see the present 
contributor of ‘ New facts regarding the life of Shak- 
speare’ must also signalise himself, like his predeces- 
sors, by demolishing so much of the biography com- 
monly received. Although we admit, however, that’ 
this new fact is of some weight |in reference to the 
point on which he brings it to bear—that it 


« may help to thicken other proofs 
That do demonstrate thinly,” 


2 


we do ‘not think the reasoning quite so conclusive 
as Mr Collier conceives it to be. Shakspeare’s rise: 
in his profession was tolerably {rapid after this, and 
we cannot be quite sure at what rate he may have’ 
advanced in the first instance also. In 1589, as we 
have seen, he was the twelfth of sixteen sharers in 
the theatre; in 1596, as appears by the other docu- 
ment printed by Mr Collier in [his former work, he 
was the fifth of eight sharers; and, in 1603, he was 
second in a new patent granted by pen teem 
his accession. 


The next document which our author brings for- 
ward, is a paper which ‘appears to have been drawn” 
up in the course of a negociation entered into with ” 
the Blackfriars Company by the Corporation of the 
City, who, after a series of unsuccessful attempts to 
shut ~~ the play-house by the exercise of their muni+ 
ctia~ “Bitte rityer ten ttelast resorted to the plan of” 
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buying up the interest of the several proprietors. 
This paper is an account of the claims made by the 
latter, and, although it seems to be without a date, is’ 
referred by Mr Collier (by inference, we suppose, 
from other papers found along with it), to the year 
1608. One of the entries (the third) in this inven- 
tory, is as follows ;— 


% “ W. Shakspeare asketh for the wardrobe and 
pcm aha same play-house, witty Ae aa 
shares, the same as his fellows, Burbage 

Fletcher ; viz. 9331. 6s. 8d.” 

” « Hence, we learn,” our author remarks, “that 
Shakspeare’s property in the Blackfriars Theatre, in- 
cluding the wardrobe and properties, which were 
exclusively his, was estimated at more than 14002. 
which would be equal to between 60007. and 70001: 
of our present money. Bu was even richer, 
as the owner of what is called “the fee” of the play- 
house, and perhaps he or his father had bought the 
ground on which it stood, as well as the building.” 

a s dl > . & 


« Till now, all has depended upon conjecture, both 
as to the value of theatrical generally in the 
time of Shakspeare, and as to the icular sum he 
pe foe "5 to have realised as an author of plays, 
and as an actor of them, Malone “suspected that 
forty shares” (« Shalepeare;” by: Borwell, iit, 170), 

9,3 re,’ ell, iii, 
eth tiaitai-tagetaa tr too hots in’ which ‘the 
money was distributed. Here we have positive 
proof that, at the Blackfriars at least, the profits 
were divided into twenty shares. Of these 


Burbage had 4 shares, 
Fletcher 3 shares, 
4 shares, 

Hemmings 2 shares, 
dell , | 2 shares, 
Taylor and Lowen 3 shares, 
Four other Actors 2 shares, 


“ Burbage and Shakspeare, therefore, in the number 
of their shares, were upon equal terms: the former, 
as\the owner of the fee, was probably paid the rent 
of the theatre; which I shall hereafter show, from a 
document of a subsequent date, was then 50/. per 
annum; and the latter, as the owner of the ward- 
robe and properties, no doubt obtained as large a sum 
for the use of them. Though they are only esti- 
mated at half the value of the fee, yet wear and tear 
is to be taken into the account. e are to presume 
that the materials for this’ statement were derived 
from the actors, and that they made out their loss 
as per atin pot well be shown mos "gprs view 
to gz compensation; but if eac! pro- 
ditadien ad average, or (to use the terms of the do- 
cument) “ one year with another,” 33/. 6s. 8d., 
the twenty shares would net an anoual sum of 
6661. 13s. 4d., or somewhat less than 38,4002. of our 
present money, Sha’ ‘s annual income, from 
the receipts at the Blackfriars theatre, without the 
amount paid him for the use of the wardrobe and 
would therefore be 133/. 6s. 8d. It is 
agg rgd however, that there might be a deduction 
his proportion of the rent to Burbage, and of 
the salaries to the “hired men,” who were always 
paid.by the sharers. To this income would be to be 
added the sums he received for either new or altered 
plays. At about this date it appears that from 127. to 
251. were usually given for new dramatic productions. 
Much would of course depend upon the popularity of 
the author. 

- “We havea right to conclude that the Globe was 
at least as profitable as the Blackfriars: it was a public 
theatre, of larger dimensions, and the performances 
took place at a season when, probably, playhouses 
were more frequented; if not, why should they have 
been built so as to contain a more numerous audience 2 
At the lowest computation, ‘therefore, I should be in- 
elined to put Shakspeare’s yearly income at 300/., or 
not far short of 1,5002. of our nt money. We 
are to recollect that, in 1608, he had produced most of 
his greatest works; the plausible conjecture being, that 
he wrote only five or six plays between that year and 
his final retirement from London. In what way, and 
for what amount, he previously disposed of his interest 
in the Blackfriars and Globe theatres, it is useless to 
attempt to. speculate.” 

_ Tn another document, however, which is given im- 
mediately after, we haye a warning that these estimates 
of the value of their property, by the players them- 
selves, are not to beimplicitly relied upon. This is a re- 
port onthevalue of this very theatre of Blackfriars, made . 


by the Aldermen of the Ward, and two other magistrates, . 


in 1633, when the Privy Council entertained the plan 
of removing the playhouse, and of making compen- 
sation to the parties.“ It seems by this document,” 
to borrow our author’s words, “that the company first 
put a gross sum of 16,0002, upon the Blackfriars 
theatre and its appurtenances—that, being called npon 
for particulars, they advanced their claim to 21,9902. ; 


6 WCU 96 WIC yee dee the magistrates, extraordinary as it may seem, 
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subsequently reduced the whole demand to only 
29007. 13s. 4d.’ The magistrates state, too, that 
they had made this valuation “with their (the players) 
own consent.” 

Mr Collier’s next document is merely an agreement, 
preserved among the Fines, at the Charter-house, 
Westminster, between Shakspeare and one Hercules 
Underhill, for the purchase, in 1603, by the former 
from the latter, of a messuage, with barn, granary, 
garden, and orchard, at Stratford-upon-Avon, for 601. 

The next document that is produced, is, if its genu- 
ineness, and the interpretation here put upon it, could 
be depended on, much more curious. It isa copy of a 
letter (marked “ Copia Vera’), signed H.S., written 
on half a sheet of paper, and without direction or date ; 
“but the internal evidence it contains,’ says Mr 
Collier, <¢ shows that, in.all probability, it refers to the 
attempt at dislodgment, made in the year 1608 ; and it 
was in the same bundle as the paper giving a detail of 
the particular claims of Burbage, Fletcher, Shakspeare, 
and the rest.” 


The initials, H. S., subscribed to this letter, Mr 
Collier considers to be those of Henry Wriothesly, 
Earl of Southampton, the early and constant patron of 
Shakspeare. The letter begins, “My very honoured 
Lord,” and certainly has the appearance of having 
been addressed to Lord Ellesmere, in whose hands Mr 
Collier thinks there can be little doubt that the original 
was placed by Burbage or Shakspeare, when they 
waited upon him together. It is a warm recommenda- 
tion of the Blackfriars players to the protection and good 
offices of his lordship, in consequence of their being 
“ threatened,” as the writer states, “ by the Lord 
Mayor and aldermen of London, never friendly to 
their calling, with the destruction of their means of 
livelihood, by the pulling down of their play-house, 
which is a private theatre, and hath never given occa- 
sion of anger by any disorders.” The bearers of the 
letter are described as ‘two of the chief of the coms 
pany.” Of Burbage, it is said, in Shakspeare’s own 
well-known phrase, “that he is a man famous as our 
English Roscius, one who fitteth the action to*the 
word, and the word to the action most admirably.” 
The letter then proceeds: ‘‘The other is a man no whit 
less deserving favour, and my especial friend, till of late 
an actor of good account in the company, now a sharer 
in the same, and writer of some of our best English 
plays, which, as your lordship knoweth, were most 
singularly liked of Queen Elizabeth, when the com- 
pany was called upon to perform before her Majesty at 
court, at Christmas and Shrovetide. His most gracious 
Majesty King James, also, since his coming to the 
crown, hath extended his royal favour to the company 
in divers ways, and at sundry times. This other hath 
to name William Shakspeare, and they are both of one 
county, and, indeed, almost of one town; both are 
right famous in their qualities, though it longeth not to 
your lordship’s gravity and wisdom to resort unto the 
places where they are wont to delight the public ear. 
Their trust and suit now is, not to be molested in their 
way of life, whereby they maintain themselves and 
their wives and families (being both married, and of 
good reputation), as well as the widows and orphans of 
some of their dead fellows.” 

We have divested this letter of its antique spelling— 
and thus presented, it has to us, we confess, a most sus- 
picious air of modernimitation. Is it possible, from the 
appearance of the manuscript, or the circumstances 
attending its discovery, that Mr Collier should, in this 
instance, have been deceived by a cunning forgery ? 
Can any one have imposed upon his well-known en- 
thusiasm, by throwing in his way another of those 
fabricated Shakspearian relics, by which so many of 
his brethren have ere now been taken in? Is it not 
strange, too, that a copy should have been taken of 
such a letter, which, whatever may be the interest at- 
taching to it now, could scarcely, at the time when it 
was written, have been considered of much import- 
ance? Besides, is the signature that which Lord 
Southampton would have used ? 


Mr Collier himself, however, appears to have no 
doubt of the genuineness of the letter. He says, 
‘* When 6rst I obtained permission to look through the 


Bridgewater MSS. in detail, I conjectured that it would 


be nearly impossible to turn over so many state papers, 
and such a bulk of correspondence, private and official, 
without meéting with something illustrative of the subs 
ject to which I have devoted so many years; but I 
certainly never anticipated being so fortunate as tp 
obtain particulars so new, curious, and important, re 
garding a poet who, above all others, ancient or 
modern, native or foreign, has been the object of ad- 
miration. When I took up the copy of Lord Soutli- 
ampton’s letter, and glanced over it hastily, I could 
scarcely believe my eyes, to see such names as Shak- 
speare and Burbage in connection with a manuscript of 
the time, There was a remarkable coincidence, also, 
in the discovery, for it happened on the anniversary of 
Shakspeare’s birth and death.” ’ 

Our author's next documents are, an item in anori+ 
ginal Entry Book of Patents and Warrants for Patents, 
kept by William Tuthill, “ the riding clerk,’* containing 
lists of all that had passed the Great Seal, while it 
was inthe hands of Lord Ellesmere, in 1609; and a 
draft, either for a patent or privy seal ;—both relating to 
the licensing of Robert Daborne and others, ‘‘ to bring 
up and practice children in plays, by the name of thé 
children of the Queen's Revells, for the pleasure of her 
Majesty.” In the draft, which is dated 4th of January 
1609, Shakspeare is mentioned as the first of the three 
other persons whom it was proposed to associate with 
Dabome jin this grant. Mr Collier seems to assume 
that it appears “on the face of the draft, that it was 
never carried into effect as far as regards Shakspeare 7? 
but we must confess that we cannot perceive any evi« 
dence.to that effect in the document as here given, It 
may, however, be true, as he afterwards remarks, that 
“‘there-can be little doubt’* that Shakspeare.was not 
eventually one of Daborne’s partners. “¢ Then itmay 
be(asked,” he proceeds, ‘how it happens that the 
name of Shakspeare is found in the draft? ‘This 
answer may be given, and perhaps it is the true one :— 
That the destruction of the Blackfriars Theatre was 
about this date, or a very little earlier, contemplated; 
and that Shakspeare projected the transference of his 
interest, or part of it, toa different dramatic concern; 
because, although the Blackfriars is specifically men- 
tioned, the words ‘or elsewhere within ‘our realm of 
England,’ are added, so that the children of the Queen's 
Revels might, in fact, perform in any English Theatre. 
When, however, it turned out that the corporation of 
London could not succeed in their design of expelling 
the King’s servants from the privileged precinct of the 
Blackfriars, Shakespeare might resolve, as long as he 
remained in London, to continue his old connexion, as 
we know that he did to the last.” j 


Our author’s last document relating to Shakspeare 
is a letter to Lord Ellesmere, from Samuel Daniel, the 
poet (author of ‘ The Civil Wars’), thanking his Lord= 
ship for his recent appointment to the office of Master 
of the Queen’s Reyels. This letter, which, like the 
other papers, is preserved at Bridgewater House, has 
no date; but, as Daniel’s appointment took place on. 
the 30th of January, 1603, it may be presumed to 
have been written very shortly afterwards. The writer 
says—“TI cannot but know that Dam less deserving 
than some that sued by other of the nobility unto her 
majesty for this room ; if M. Drayton, my good friend, 
had been chosen, I should’not have murmured, for sure. 
Iam he would have filled it most excellently ; but it 
seemeth to mine hamble judgment that one who ts the 
author of plays now daily presented on the public stages 
of London, and the possessor of no small gains, and 
moreover himself an actor in the King's Company of 
Comedians, could not with reason pretend to be Master 
of the Queen's Majesty’s Revels, forasmuch as he would 
sometimes be asked to appreve and allow of his own 
writings. Therefore he, and more of like quality, 
cannot justly be disappointed, because, through your _ 
Honour’s gracious interposition, the chance was haply 
mine.” —_— = 

There can be no doubt, we think, that Mr Collier is 
right in considering the portion of the above passage : 
which we have printed in Italics, to refer to. 
speare:. The description, he remarks, could apply to 
no other person then a member of the King’s Company 


of Players; except Shakspeare. Ben ere 
hich the , 


tohave quitted the stage before the date to 
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letter must be assigned ; and, besides, instead of being 
ther ‘the possessor of no small gains,” he appears to 
have been living in poverty upon one of his friends. 
Such are the ‘* new facts regarding the life of Shak- 
speare”” with which Mr Collier has here favoured us, 
They are somewhat minute, it will perhaps be said ; 
but here, to a lover of literary antiquities, the smallest 
‘accession to our previous knowledge is precious. The 
volume also, besides its contributions to the biography 
of Shakspeare, contains a great deal of curious infor- 
mation, which we have not been able to notice, re- 
specting the plays, playhouses, players, and theatrical 
affairs generally, of the times with which it is occupied. 
The author, in these matters, has all the zeal of an 
apostle. “I shall offer no other apology,” he thus 
addresses his brother antiquary, on concluding the 
detail of his discoveries, “for the length of this letter, 
than by saying that, if I had consulted my own inclina- 
tion, I should have made it at least four times as long,, 
y adding a great deal of other new matter relating to. 
akspeare, his works, and his fellow dramatists and 
actors, I wish a few other people had half your 
knowledge of, and half your liking for such details; 
but perhaps, after all, you may only have a temporary 
escape.” For our own parts, we shall be glad to hear 
whatever more Mr Collier may have to tell us, and 
that as soon as it shall suit his convenience. 
- se 
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MR BHCKFORD’S NEW WORK. 


Recollections of an Excursion to the Monasteries of 
Alcobaga and Batalha, By the Author of  Vathek.’ 
I vol. 8vo. London: Bentley. 


‘We have been spell-bound while reading this re- 
Tarkable book. We have felt as if we were in the 
Presence of a potent magician, sneering at his own 
might, and yet every moment drawing wider and 
More impassable circles around us—every moment 
brightening the atmosphere on one side with more 
than oriental splendour, and darkening it on the 
Other with worse than Cimmerian gloom, from which 
there is no possibility of escape or retreat. The 
relater of his own adventures, revels, and voluptuous 
enjoyments, stands forth at once like Solomon in 
his prime, at the height of pomp, pleasure, and 
luxury, and Solomon in old age and satiety, who has 
brought home the conviction to his yoid and desolate 
heart, that all these enjoyments, as everything else 
the beautiful world can give, are all vanity. After 
describing all the material luxuries of this life—the 
beauty and voluptuousness of women—the banquet 
where all the senses are gratified at the same time— 
the garden, grove, and bower, and the exquisite 
sleeping-chamber, where art and elegance have 
almost etherealized the grossness of corporeal enjoy- 
ments, he pauses for 4 moment to concentrate them 
all, and then turns round and sneers at them, This 
too, he does with a tact, a force, and an exquisiteness 
of language which were probably never surpassed. 
Gf that laughing devil Mephistopheles, who deceives 
others with the exhibition of earthly pleasures and 
pomp, could once be deluded by his own bait, the 
gmanner in which he would chuckle over the self. 
delusion might be an apt parallel to Mr Beckford’s 
general tone of writing. He composed that won- 
_derful eastern tale * Vathek’ in the days of. his 
youth, drawing its dazzling and yet saddening mate- 
rials from the mysterious mine of his own heart ;—he 
has been a sort of Oriental Caliph, without the cares 
of a throne, ever since, and for a long time his enor- 
mous wealth allowed him to realize nearly every seene 
of eastern magnificence, ease, and luxury, 


When Lord Byron in his introduction to ¢ Childe 
_ Harold,’ spoke of the fulness of satiety—the Paphian 
girls that sang and smiled,—* the gathered revellers 
from far and near,”—and of “ his goblets brimm’d with 
every costly wine,” he did very little more than draw 
from his imagination, for Byron was poor, and New- 
stead then, a bare and desolate place. But the halls 
“ of Cintra, the perfumed galleries of Mr Beckford’s 
quinta of San José, saw, indeed, if reports. speak 
truly, more than a realization of what the author of 
* Childe Harolde’ only dreamed of, or what was only 
@ poetical examation of common enough revels, 


There probably never was an Englishman (we 
suppose the fact, seeing in what it all ended, rather 
in pity than in envy) who to such ample means of 
gratifying it, united such a gusto, or what we may’ 
call such a genius for the enjoyment of pleasure. 
Apart from the more sordid gratifications, he loved 
and relished everything that was material and beau- 
tiful—the works of art, the works of nature, pictures 
and statues, flowers, trees, and gliding streams; but 
he loved all these things as a voluptuary, and glowed 
in the presence of lovely woods and rivers as if they 
were blooming hamadryades, or exquisitely delicate 
Naiades, whom he could fold in his arms and trans- 
fer to hisown harem. But if this was yoluptuous- 
ness, it was the very sublimity and perfection of the 
thing, and the fineness and fastidiousness of Mr 
Beckford’s taste would have made him expire under 
a week’s probation of the life led by young men of 
pleasure, commonly’so called. We believe it is Boni- 
face in the ‘ Beaux’s Stratagem,’ who, in speaking of 
a country squire of a century and a half ago, says, 
“Oh! he is aman of pleasure! he will smoke his 
pipe twelve hours at a time, and drink strong ale by 
the gallons!” As this squire stood at about the low- 
est point of a refined luxury, so did Mr Beckford 
stand at about the very highest. We will not take 
upon ourselves to determine which of the two might 
have the more egotistical heart, but Mr B.’s egotism 
is certainly as strongly displayed in the volume before 
us, as it was in his ‘ Travels in Spain, Portugal and 
Italy,’ which we reviewed last year, Both these 
books are highly characteristic of the man, and both 
little more than variations upon. the original theme, 
and a filling up of the half-angelic, half-demoniac hars 
mony of the ¢ Caliph Vathek,’ in which tale the way 
to hell lies over a mosaic pavement of luxuries and 
sneers, pleasures and sarcasms, and people move 
about in the hall of audience of his infernal majesty, 
as if they were in very good company, smiling and as 
much at their ease as courtiers at a merely mortal 
king’s levée—only every man among them has his 
hand in his left breast, and underneath that hand his 
heart is burning with unquenchable fire. 

We are sure nobody will take up the brief volume 
now more immediately under our notice without 
reading it to the end, or being haunted by its recol- 
lection long after reading it. 

We need not point out the obvious moral our 
readers may derive from it, but, recommending it to 
their perusal, we will endeavour to give them some 
idea of the contents of the yolume, 

Being at Lisbon in"the month of June of the year 
1794 (eheu! fugaces! just forty-one years ago) Mr 
Beckford was warmly recommended to pay a visit to 
the monasteries of Alcobaga and Batalha, by the 
prince regent of Portugal, who appointed two volup- 
tuous dignitaries of the church, the grand prior of 
Aviz, and the prior of St Vincent's, to be his conduc- 
tors and companions. Accordingly at an early day, 
this well assorted trio set out on their journey, from 
Beckford’s quinta or villa of San José, travelling in 
dormeuses or the most convenient of carriages, and 
taking with=them a complete army of attendants, 
most conspicuous among whom were the admirable, 
the divine Monsieur Simon, the English Caliph’s 
Freneh cook, Franchi, his confidant and pianofortist, 
and Ehrhart, his physician, who was to cure indi- 
gestions and mend broken bones, should any of the 
latter occur in traversing the rough roads of the 
interior. 

High-bred led-horses for the saddle, both Arabian 
and English, followed close in the rear, and Franchi’s 
well-packed and well-tuned piano went with him 
wherever he went. His companions, the rosy friars, 
though enormously rich for Portuguese, were poor 
compared with “ England's wealthiest son ;” yet did 
they almost rival him in the stateliness and com- 
pleteness of their travelling appointments. 

“ As my right reverend companions had arranged 
not to renounce one atom of their habitual comforts 
and conveniences, and to take with them their confi- 


dential acolytes and secretaries, as well as some of 
their favourite quadrupeds, we had in the train of the 


_latter-mentioned animals a rare rabble of grooms,  fer- 


radors, and mule-drivers. To these, mrsrs"~1 followers 
being added, we formed altogethexjois8 «as.which, 


camels and dromedaries exce: 
despicable figure even on 
Mesched- Ali! 

A page or two farther on Mr Beckford gives other , 
details as to the plan of his luxurious journey—s) 
plan which seems to have been adhered to with ad- 
mirable precision. 

_ We were to proceed, or rather creep along, b 
short and facile stages ; stopping to dine, pe < pes 
repose, as delectably as in the most commodious of 
homes, os that could be thought of, or even 
dreamed of, for our convenience er relaxation, was to: 
be carried in our train, and nothing left behind but 
Care and Sorrow ; two spectres, who, had they dared 
to mount on our shoulders, would have been driven off’ 
with a high hand by the Prior of St Vincent's, than” 
whom a more delightful companion never existed since 
the days of those polished and gifted canons and cardi- 
nals who formed such a galaxy of talent and facetious- 
ness round Leo the ‘l’enth.” — ha eit 

In this manner, eating and drinking of the best,’ 
reposing in the coolest and most picturesque spots, 
and taking} their fill of every pleasure, this Anacre-’ 
ontic party, in four days, contrived to reach the regal 
monastery of Aleobaca, the burying-place of the an- 
cient Kings of Portugal, where Pedro, surnamed 
the Just, after having indulged his grief and revenge 
almost beyond mortal limits, interred his beautiful 
wife Inez, who had been murdered by his father’s 
orders, The gloom of these old recollections did not 
overcloud the arrival of our travellers. 4 

“The first sight of this regal monastery is im- 
posing ; and = picturesque, well-wooded walls well- 
watered village, out of the es bosom of which it 
appears to rise, relieves the mind from a sense of op- 

ression the huge domineering bulk of the conventual 

uildings inspires. 

“*We had no sooner hove in sight, and we loomed 
large, than a most tremendous ring of bells of extraor+ 
dinary power announced our speedy arrival. A special 
aviso, or broad hint from the secretary of state, recoms 
mending these magnificent monks to receive the Grand 
Prior and his companions with peculiar graciousness) 
the whole community, including fathers, friars, and 
subordinates, at least four hundred strong, were drawa 
up in grand spiritual array on the vast platform before 
the monastery to bid us welcome. At their head the 
Abbot himself, in his costume of High Almoner of 
Portugal, advanced to give us a cordial embrace.’ : 

‘It was quite delectable to witness with what coo 
ings and comfortings the Lord Abbot of Alcobaca 
greeted his right reverend brethren of Aviz and St 
Vincent’s—turtle-doyes were never more fondlesome, 
at least in outward appearance, Preceded by these 
three graces of holiness, I entered the spacious, mas-- 
sive, and somewhat austere Saxon-looking church. All 
was gloom, ow where the perpetual lamps bia 
before the high altar diffused a light most solemn 
religious — (inferior twinkles from side chapels and 
chantries are not worth mentioning). To this altar my 
high clerical conductors repaired, whilst the full har- 
monious tones of several stately accompatiied. 
by the choir, proclaimed that they were in the act of 
adoring the real Presence. 

_ Whilst these devout prostrations were performing, 
Llost not a moment in visiting the sepulchral chapel; 
where lie interred Pedro the Just and his beloved Inez, 
The light which reached this solemn recess of a most 
solemn edifice was so subdued and hazy, that I could 
hardly distinguish the elaborate sculpture of the tomb, 
which reminded me, both as to design and execution, 
of the Beauchamp monument at Warwick, so rich in 
fretwork and imagery. 3 af 

* Just as T was giving way to the effecting reveries 
which such an object could not fail of exciting ina 
bosom the least susceptible of romantic impressions, in 
came the Grand Priors hand in hand, all three er. 
‘ To the kitchen,’ said they in perfect unison,— to the 
kitchen, and that immediately ; you will then judge 
whether we have been wanting in zeal to regale you. 

‘Such a summons, so conyeyed, was irresistible ; 
the three prelates led the way to, I verily believe, the 
most distinguished temple pf gluttony in all Europe. 
What Glastonbury may have been in its palmy state, I 
cannot answer; but my eyes never beheld in an 
modern convent of France, Italy, or Germany, s 
an enormous space dedicated to culinary purposes, 
Through the centre of the immense and nobly-groined 
hall, not less than sixty feet in diameter, ran a 
rivulet of the clearest water, flowing through d 
wooden reservoirs, containing every sort and size of the 
finest river-fish, On one side, loads of game and veni- 
son were heaped up; on the other, vegetables and fruit 
in endless variety. Beyond a long line of cb Aa 
tended a row of ovens, and close to them hil of 
——— flour —_ than snow, rocks — > jars of 
the purest oil, an try in vast al nce, 
al crt tribe of ia Brothers and their attendants 


were rolling out and up into an hundred differ- 
ent haps, sg ‘all the while as blithely as larks in a 
corn-field. 


«My servants, and those of the reverend excellen~ 


, would have eut no’ 
route of Mecca or 


chedb 


cpegpaya:c 


cies the two Priors, were standing by-in the full glee of 
witnessing these hoapifable preparations, as well pleased, 
and as much flushed, as if they bad been just returned 
from assisting at the marriage at Cana in Galilee. 
‘ There,’ said the Lord Abbot, ‘ we Shall not starve : 
God's bounties are great, itis fit we should enjoy them.’ 
(By.the bye, I thought.this allegro, contrasted with the 
penseroso of scarecrow convents, quite delightful.)— 
* An hour hence supper will be ready,’ continued the 
Lord Abbot; ‘in the meanwhile, let me conduct you, 
tO your apartment.’” : 


We wannot venture to quote the description of, 


the monastic feasting and banqueting which followed | 


in the splendid saloon, which was “ coveréd with pic- 
tures, and lighted up by a profusion of wax-torches, 
in seonces of silver.” It would bea tantalizing or an. 
insulting’ of those who are condemned to’ plain beef 


and mutton. So thoroughly had ‘these’ moinks’ of 


Aleobaca refined on ‘the «att,'of, ingeniously, ‘gor- 
thandizing, that they did not take their dessert in the 
same saloon where | they; ate their dinners. The, 
extract which follows is curious in more ways than. 
GPRS: 1p thon’ ad havi F diary oF: 
-:#¢ Confectionery: and. frvits were out ‘of the question - 


10> Brea wid wv 


ous and sumptuous apartment, to which we retired 
from the effluvia of vida ie ; 


here; they awaited us inan adjoining still more spa- 


and sauces.” 


“ 


| E4Tn this apartment we found Franchi and the Grand 


rior Of Aviz’s secretary, thé’Prior of St Vincent's aco- 
‘and ten or twelve principal personages of the neigh- 
urhood, most eagertoenjpy.astare'at the stranger whom, 
their lordly-Abbot delighted to. honour, The. table being 
removed, four good-looking. novices,, lads of fifteen. or. 
sixteen, demure even: to’ primness, came in, bearing 
cassolettes if Goa grey steaming, with a fragrant 
Yapour of Calambac, the: finest quality of, wood of 
z p 


:of: Muley Liezit, his most 
exemplary Marocchese ty. A crowd of clarionet 
and guitar players, dressed in silk dominoes like the 
serenaders in. Italian buflettas, followed by a posse of, 
young monks. and young gentlemen in secular dresses 
as'stiff as’ buckram, began an endless succession of the 
most decorous and tiresome minuets I ever witnessed, 
ten times longer, and alas! ten times less ridiculous, 
than even the long minuet at Bath. 


_ “Tired to death of remaining motionless, and de- 
‘sirons of exhibiting something a little out of the common 
way, I gently hinted a wish to dance, and that [should 
have no objection were one of the three right reverend 
Priors to take me out. It would not do—they kept 
their state. Yawning piteously, I longed for the hour 
when it should become lawful to retire to bed ; which 
Tdid tight gladly when the blessed hour came, after 
good -nighting and being good-nighted with another 
round of ceremony.” 

The narrative of the time spent in this remarkable 
monastery, strikingly exhibits the author's inimitable 
vein of description, his humour, taste, and his pas- 
sion for objects of virti, and is well worthy of re- 
peated perusal. 

From Alcobaca the party travelled in7the same 
pompous and luxurious manner to Batalha, another 
eelebrated but much poorer monastery, at the dis« 
tance of an easy day’s journey; during which they 
all drank copiously of the wine of Aljubarota, “ the 
perfumed, ethereal, divine Aljubarota !” compared 
with which Monsieur Simon swore the Clos de 
Vougeot of France was mere ditch-water. It was 
a fine moonlight night when they arrived in front of 
Batalha, within whose walls, among other illustrious 
dead, repose John the first of Portugal and his ge- 
herous-hearted wife, Philippa— “linked hand, in 
hand in death, as fondly as they were in life.”! 


© My eyes being fairly open, I beheld a quiet soli- 
‘tary vale, bordered by shrubby hills; a few huts, and 
but a few, peeping ‘out ‘of dense masses of foliage ; 
and high above their almost level ‘surface, the great 
church, with its rich cluster of abbatial buildings, but- 
tresses, and pinnacles, and fretted spires, towering in 
all their pride, and marking the ground with deep 
shadows that appeared interminable, so full and so wide 
were they stretched along. Lights glimmered here and 
there in various parts of the edifice; but a strong glare 
of torches pointed out its principal entrance, where 
Stood the whole commanity waiting to receive us. 


‘Whilst our sumpter-mules were walading, and 
ham and pies and sausages were rolling out of pletho- 
ric hampers, I thought these poor monks looked on 
rather enyiously. My more fortuaate companions—no 
wretched cadets of the mortification family, but the 
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my bosom, and that I passed. an hour or two.at my 
window’ fixed and immovable.” . . 


true elder sons of fat mother church—could hardly 
conceal their sneers of conscious superiority, A contrast 
so strongly marked amused me not a little. 


“ The space before the entrance being narrow, 
there'was some difficulty in threading our way through 
a Jabyrinth of panniers, and coffers, and baggage,— 
and mules, as obstinate as their drunken drivers, 
which is saying a great deal, and all our grooms, 
lackeys, and attendants, half asleep, half muddled. * 


“ The Batalha Prior and his assistants looked 
quite ‘astounded when they saw a gauze-curtained 
bed, and the Grand Prior's fringed pillow, and the 
Prior of St Vincent's superb. cover-lid, and ‘basins, 
and fewers, and other utensils of glittering silver, 
being carried in. Poor souls! they hardly knew 
what to do, to say, or be at—one running to the 
right, another to the Jeft—one tucking up his flowing 
garments to run faster, and another rebuking him for 
such a deviation from monastic decorum. 


‘ At length, order being somewhat established, and 
some fine painted wax tapers, which were just un- 
packed, lighted, we were ushered into a large plain 
chamber, and the heads of the order presented by 
the humble Prior of Batalha to their superior might- 
inesses of San Vicente and Aviz, Then followed a 
good deal of gossiping, endless compliments, still 
longer litanies, and an enormous supper. 


*€ One of the monks who partook of it, though al- 
most bent double with age, played his part in excellent 
style. Animated by .ample potations of the very best 
Aljubarota that ever grew, and which'we had taken 
the provident care to bring with us, he exclaimed 
lustily, ‘ Well, this is as it should be—rare doings! 
such as we have not witnessed at Batalha since a 
certain progress that great king, John the Fifth, made 
hither more than half:a century ago. I remember 
every circumstance attending it as <i as though it 
had taken place last week. But-only think of the 
atrocious impudence of the gout! His blessed Majesty. 
had hardly sat down to a banquet ten times finer than: 
this, before that accursed malady, patronized by all: 
the devils in hell, thrust -its fangs inte his toe. 1 was 
at that period in the commencement of my noviciate ; 
a handsome lad enough, and had the much-envie 
honour of laying a eloth of gold cushion udder the 
august feet of our glorious sovereign. No sooner had 
the extremities of his royal person come in contact with 
the stiff embroidery, than he roared out as a mere 
mortal would have done, and looked as black as a 
thunder-storm ; but soon recovering his most happy 
benign temper, gave me a rouleau of fine, bright, 
golden coin, and a tap on the head—ay, on this once 
comely, now poor old shrivelled head. Oh, he wasa 
gracious, open-hearted, glorious monarch,—the: very 
King of Diamonds, and Lord of Hearts! Oh, he is 
in Heaven, ip Heaven above ! as sure—ay, as sure as I 
drink your health, most esteemed stranger.” 


** So saying, le ‘drained a huge silver goblet to the 
last drop, and falling back in his chair, was carried 
out, chair and all, weeping, puling, and worse than 
drivelling, with such maudlin tenderness that he actu- 
ally marked his track witha flow of liquid sorrows-” \: 


That night our caliph"was'not disposed to sleep : 
a jumble of ideas and recollections fermented in his 
brain, springing, in part, from the indignant feel- 
ings which Donna Franeesca’s fervour for the monk 
of Alcobaca, and her coolness for himself, had in- 
spired. Owing to this wakefulness, he heard some- 
thing which strikingly contrasted “with the maudling 
of the drunken friar at the supper-table. 


'. & Seating myself in. the deep recess of a capacious 

indow which a wide Spat suffered the balsamic 
air and serene moonlight to quiet my agitated spirits. 
One lonely nightingale had taken possession of a bay- 
tree just beneath me, and was pouring forth its eesta- 
tic notes at distant intervals. 


« In one of those long pauses, when silence itself, 
enhanced by contrast, seemed to become still deeper, 
a far different sound than the last I had been listening 
to, caught my ear,—the sound of a loud but melan- 
choly voice echoing through the arched avenues of a 
vast garden, pronouncing distinctly these appalling 
words—‘ Judgment! judgment! tremble at the an- 
ger of an offended God! Woe to Portugal! woe! 
woe!” 

“ My hair stood on end—I felt as if a spirit were 
about to pass before me; but instead of some fearful 
shape—some horrible shadow, such as appeared in 
vision to Eliphaz, there issued forth from a dark 
thicket, a tall, majestic, deadly-pale old man; he 
neither looked about nor above him; he moved 
slowly on, his eye fixed as stone, sighing profoundly ; 
and at the distance of some fifty paces from the spot 
where I was stationed, renewed his doleful cry, his 
fatal proclamation :—‘ Woe t woe !" resounded throu 
the still atmosphere, repeated by the echoes of ‘vaults 
and arches; and the sounds died away, and the spec- 
tre-like form that seemed to emit them retired, I 
know not how or whither. Shall I confess that my 


blood ran cold—that all idle, all wanton thoughts left 


» of pe ai? 
The next morning the mystery was explained ‘by. 
the Prior of Batalha. * For the better understand- 
ing of it our readers should be. reminded. that.some , 
thirty years before, a plot against Government, in . 
which some of the high nobility and the monks of 
the order of St Ignatius (the Jesuits), were impli- 
cated, was discovered, or was pretended to have been 
discoyered,. and that this led to the perpetration of 
execrable cruelties, commanded by Pombal ‘the 
primé minister and the Queen, whose remorse after- 
wards drove her. mad.‘ At the time of Mr Beek- 
ford’s visit to Batalha, ‘the first French revolution . 
was running its career of atrocities ; every despatch 
from France received in Portugal, was full of fright- 
ful intelligence, and évery throne in Europe seemed. 
threatened with destruction. The storm did not. 
then reach the house of Braganza, but twelve years. 
Jater it burst over their heads, and drove those. 
princes into exile across the Atlantic. We now, 
come to the Prior's explanation :-— : p 
‘©The ‘being who uttered these dire sounds is still. 
upon the earth, @ member of our converit—an exem- 
plery. a most boly man—a scion of one of out greatest! 
lamilies, and. a near relative of the Duke of ‘Aveiro, 
of whose dreadful, agonizing fate you must have heard., 
He was then in the pride of youth and comeliness, gay 
as sunshine, volatile as you now appear to be. He had’ 
accompanied the devoted Duke to a sumptuous ball 
given by your nation to our high nobility. At the very 
moment when splendour, triumph, and merriment were 
at their a pitch, the executioners of-Pombal’s 
decrees, soldiers and ruffians, pounced, dowa,upon their 
ey ; he too was of the number arrested—he too was 
rown into a deep, cold dungeon ; his life was spared ; 


and in the course.of years and events, ‘the slefder, 


lovely youth, now become a wasted, care-worn man 
Gaetd te giltos and loneliness. we 5 
© «©The blood of his dearest relatives seemed sprinkled’ 
ep every object that met his eyes; he never passed’ 
elem without fancying he beheld, as in a sort of 
frightful dream, the scaffold, the wheels on which those 
he best loved had expired in torture. The current of 
his young, bot blood was frozen ; he felt benumbed and 
peslyeess the world, the court, had no charms for 
im; there was for him no louger warmth in the eun, 
or siniles on the human countenance: a stranger to 
love or fear, or any interest on this side the grave, be 
gave up his entire soul to prayer; and to follow that 
sacred occupation with greater intenseness, renounced 
every prospect of worldly comfort or, greatness, and 
embraced our order. © s 
“Fall eight-and-twenty years has he retained 
within these watls, so deeply impressed with the con- 
iction of the Duke of Aveiro’s innocence, the atrocious. 
Isehood of. that: pretended-conspiracy, and the conse= 
ayent unjast Ago expulsion of the. order of St 
gnatius, that he believes—and the belief of so pur 
and so devout a man is always vehiorsblecchat the 
horrors now perpetrating in France» are the! direct cons 
uences of that event, and certain. of being brought 
ome to Portugal, which kingdom, he declares, is fore, 
doomed to desolation, and ‘its royal house to punish- 
ments worse than death,’ ” : be6ei he a 


‘ Wehad marked for extrict’ several ‘other splen- 
didly written passages—particularly two or three 
deseriptions of the gothic interior of the church, 
vaults, and Monastery of Batatha; but ‘we can spare 
no more room, and have already given enough td 
enable our friends to judge ‘of this ‘extraordinary 

Mr Beckford soon left Batalha for, the. wealthier 
and-more luxurious Aleobagay whence, he returned 
avith much the same state that he went, and in’much 
the same humour; now describing a sumptous din- 
ner—now a sublime seene ;—at one moment pouring 


‘forth the loftiest eloquence, and in the next indulg- 


ing in withering sarcasm. : , a ay 
On the twelfth day after his departure from: his 
quinta of San José: he arrived at Queluz, in which 
royal palace he describes circumstances and a scene 
that would have suited the Hall of Eblis. “We 
leaye off the book, as we began, it, by thinking of 
Vathek ! , 
LONDON: PF 3 ‘ 
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‘TO ASSIST THE INQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUGGLING, AND 
SYMPATHISE WITH ALL. 


A WORD ON BARLY RISING. 


‘ As we are writing this article before breakfast, at an 
earlier hour than usual, we are inclined to become 


grand and intolerant on the strength of our virtue, 
and to look around us and say, “ Why is not every 
body up? How can people lie in bed at an hour like 
“this, —* the cool, the fragrant ?’” 


« Falsely luxurious, will not man awake?”, 


‘Thus exclaimed good-natured, enjoying Thomson, 


‘and lay in bed till twelve, after which he strolled into 


_ his garden at Richmond, and eat peaches off a tree, 


_ with his hands in his waistcoat pockets! Browzing ! 
"A perfect specimen of a poetical elephant or rhino- 

ceros! But we have told this story before, Thom- 
‘son, however, left an immortal book behind him, 
_ which excused his trespasses. What excuse shall 
_ mortality bring for hastening its end by lying in bed, 

and anticipating the grave? for of all apparently in- 

nocent habits, lying in bed is perhaps the worst; 
_ while on the other hand, amidst all the different 
_ habits through which people have attained to a long 


’ life, it is said that in this one respect, and this only, 


they have all agreed! No very long-lived man has 
Judge Holt is said to have been 
“curious respecting longevity, and to have questioned 


“every very old man that came before him, as to his 
_ modes of living;.and in the matter of early rising 
_ there was no variation: every one of them got up 


betimes. One lived chiefly upon meat, another upon 


* vegetables; one drank no fermented liquors, another 


did drink them; a fifth took care not to expose him- 


‘ self to the weather, another took no such care; but 
every one of them was an early riser. All made 


their appearance at Nature's earliest levee, and she 


~ was pleased that they valued her as soon as she waked, 
_and that they valued her fresh air, and yalued her 


skies, and her birds, and her balmly quiet ; or if they 
thought little of all this, she was pleased that they 
took the first step in life, every day, calculated to 
make them happiest and most healthy ; and so she 
~ laid her hands upon their heads, and pronounced them 


_ good old boys, and enabled them to run about at ° 
;, Wonderful ages, while their poor senior juniors were 
, tumbling in down and gout. 


"| A-most pleasant hour it is certainly,—when you 


+ are once up. The birds are singing in the trees; 

everything else is noiseless, exeept the air, which | 
_Somes sweeping every now and then through the 
; Sunshine, hindering the coming day froth being hot. 
. We. feel it on our face, as we write. At a distanee, | 


far off, a dog occasionally barks, and some huge fly 
+ 3s loud upon the 
1 Se it ood tale 
cy Eudick od cel al 
—we are up, we are i—thejbeautiful crea- 
tion is not unseen and unheard for want of us.” 
*Oh, it’s a prodigious moment when ‘the vanity and 
_ the virtue can go together. We shall not say how 


_gtitly We write this article, lest we should appear tm. 


TProm the Geeam-Preec nf &W. Revver: fleet Giese ¢ 


w-pane. It is sweet to drink — 
t sounds, and this very 


modest, and excite envy and despair. ‘Neither shall 
we mention how often we thus get up, or the hour 
at which we generally rise,—leaving our readers to 
hope the best of us; in return for which we will try 
to be as little exalted this morning, as the sense of 
advantage over our neighbours will permit, and not 
despise them—a great stretch for an uncommon 
sense of merit. There for instance, is C. ;—hard at 
it, we would swear ; as fast asleep as a church :—of 
what value are his books now, and his subtleties, and 
his speculations ? as dead, poor man, as if they never 
existed. What proof is there of an immortal soul in 
that face with its eyes shut, and its mouth open, and 
not a word to say for itself, any more than the dog's? 
—And W. there ;—what signifies his love for his 
children and his garden, neither of which he is now 


‘alive to, though the child-like birds are calling him, 


hopping amidst their songs; and his breakfast would 
have twice the relish ?— And the L.’s with their gar- 
den and their music ?—the orchard hasall the music to 
itself; they will not arise to join it, though Nature 
manifestly intends concerts to be of a morning as 
well as evening, and the animal Spirits are the first 
that are up in the universe. 

Then the streetsandsquares. Very much dowefear, 
that for want of a proper education in these thoughts, 
the milkman, instead of despising all these shut-up 
windows, and the’ sleeping incapables inside, envies 
them for the riches that keep injuring their dia- 
phragms and digestions, and that will render their 
breakfast not half so good as his. “Call you these 
gentlefolks?” said a new maid-servant, in a family 
of our acquaintance, “ why, they get up early in the 
morning !—Only make me a lady, and see if I 
wouldn’t lie a-bed.” 

Seriously speaking, we believe that there is not 
a wholesomer thing than early rising, or one which, 
if persevered in for a very little while, would make 
a greater difference in the sensations of those who 
suffer from most causes of ill-health, particularly 
the besetting disease of these sedentary times, indi- 
gestion. We believe it would supersede the sup- 
posed necessity of a great deal of nauseous and 
pernicious medicine, that pretended friend, and 
ultimately certain foe, of all impatient stomachs. 
Its utility in other respects everybody acknowledges, 
though few profit by it as they might. Nothing 
renders a man so completely master of the day be- 


* fore him; so gets rid of arrears, anticipates the 


necessity of haste, and insures leisure. Sir Walter 
Scott is said to have written all his greatest works 
before breakfast; he thus also procured time for 
being one of the most social of friends, and kind and 
attentive of correspondents. One sometimes regrets 
that experience passes into the shape of proverbs, 
since those who make use of them, ate apt to have 
no other knowledge, and thus procure for them a 
worldly character of the lowest order. Franklin did 


‘them no good, in this respect, by crowding them 


together in ‘Poor Richard’s Almanack ;’ and Cer- 
vantes intimated the ‘common-place abuse into 
which they were turning, by putting them into the 
mouth of Sancho Panza. . Swift completed the ruin 
of some of them, in this country, by mingling them 
with the slip-slop of his ‘ Polite Conversation,’—a 
Tory libel on the talk of the upper ranks, to which 
nothing comparable is to be found in the Whig or 


Radical objections of modern times, Yet, for the 


most part, proverbs are equally true and generous, 
and there is as much profit for others as for a man’s 
self in believing that Early to bed and early to 
rise, will make a man healthy, and wealthy, and 
wise ;” for the voluntary early riser is seldom one 
who is insensible to the beauty as well as the uses of 
the spring of day; and in becoming healthy and 
wise, as well as rich, he becomes good-humoured and 
considerate, and is disposed to make a handsome use 
of the wealth he acquires., Mere saving and sparing 
(which is the ugliest way to wealth) permits a man 
to lie in bed as long as most other people, especially 
in winter, when he saves fire by it; but a gallant 
acquisition should be as stirring in this respect, as it 
is in others, and thus render its riches'a comfort to ~ 
t, instead of a_means of unhealthy care, and a pre- 
paration for disappointment... How many rich men 
do we not. see jaundiced and worn, not with neces- 
sary care but superfluous, and secretly cursing their 
riches, as if it were the fault of the money itself, and 
not of the bad management of their health? These 
poor, unhappy, rich people, come at length to hug 
their money out of a sort of spleen and envy at the 
luckier and Jess miserable poverty that wants it, and 
thus lead the. lives of dogs in the manger, and are 
almost tempted to hang themselves: whereas, if they 
could purify the current of their blood a little, 
which, perhaps, they might do by early rising alone, 
without a penny for physic, they might find them- 
selves growing more patient, more cheerful, more 
liberal, and be astonished and delighted at receiving 
the praises of the eommunity for their public spirit, 
and their patronage of noble institutions. _ Oh, if we 
could but get half London up at an earlier hour, 
how they, and our colleges and universities, and 
royal academies, &c., would all take a start together ; 
and how the quack advertisements in the newspapers 
would diminish! : 

But we must not pretend, meanwhile, to be more 
virtuous ourselves than frail teachers are apt to be. 
The truth is, that lying in bed is so injurious to our 
particular state of health, that we are early risers in 
self-defence; and we were not always such; so that 
we are qualified to speak to both sides of the ques- 
tion. And as to our present article, it is owing to a 
relapse! and we fear is a very dull one in conse- 
quence ; for we are obliged to begin it earlier than 
usual, in consequence of being late. We shall con- 
clude it with the sprightliest testimony we call 
to mind in favour of early rising, which is that of 
James the First, the royal poet of Scotland, a worthy 
disciple of Chaucer, who, when he was kept in un- 
just captivity during his youth by Henry the Fourth, 
fell in love with his future excellent queen, in conse- 
quence of seeing her through his prison windows 
walking in a garden at break of day, as Palamon and 
Arcite did Emilia ; which caused him to exclaim, in 
words that might be often quoted by others out of 
gratitude to the same hour, though on a different 
occasion, : 

«“ My custom was to rise 


Early as day. Oh happy exercise,» » 
By thee I come to joy out of torment ol 


See the‘ King's quair,’ the ‘poem he coined it. 
We quote from memory, but we believe with cor- 
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FRANCONIAN TALES. 
No. I, 
THE SLEEP-WALKER. 

Axour fifty years ago, there lived in the village of 
Windisch-Abtsdorf, an old bachelor, whose name was 
Sebastian Holzapfel. He carried on a small- trade in 
iron, and, therefore, was commonly called Tronchops. 
So many wonderful things were whispered abeut, con- 
cerning his private doings, that people found it rather 
difficult to say what was true, and what was false. One 
thing is certain, that he often shut himself up in his 
room for days together, and then nobody could get 
access to him but his old servant-maid, who had been 
with him from achild. No one was able to find out, 
“with any certainty, what he did when his door was 
‘locked. Many supposed that he was a coiner and 
gold-maker ; for thick golden smoke often rose from his 
chimney, and his money was generally new and 
shining. Others were satisfied that he could raise and 
lay spirits, for in the evening a dull murmuring noise 
‘was often heard in his room, and a blue flame would 
suddenly start up. In addition to this, one moonshiny 
night, about twelve o'clock, they saw the figure ofa 
man, with his shirt flickering about him, and his arms 
stretched out, standing on the gable of his house, 
Others again asserted, without the smallest hesitation, 
that he had made a covenant with the Evil One, (God 
be with us!) for he was often seen at his window 
with his face quite transformed, and of a blackish-blue 
¢colour—first large and then small, and wearing a grey 
hood, in which he probably hid a pair of horns; and, 

‘at other times again, with no head at all. 

Now since Procopius, Recorder and Alderman of 
Constantinople, was not ashamed to accuse the great 
lawgiver, Justinian, of being no real man, but an 
incarnate devil, and’to assert that his face frequently 
resembled a raw, shapeless piece of flesh, and that 
a horrible goblin would be seen in the seat that he had 
just left, and other neat things of the kind,* Sebastian 
the ironmonger at Windisch-Abtsford, might be proud 
of falling under the same suspicions as the great Greek 
Emperor. 

On the other hand, persons were not wanting who 
Viked Ironchops, and maintained that he was a God- 


‘feating, excellent, kind-hearted man; that he hurt 


nobody, went regularly to church, listened to the ser- 
mon most attentively, and always put a bright sixpence 
into the poor’s-box, not a red half-penny, like many 
rich misers ; and was very charitable to the poor besides, 
The children, and pretty girls in particular, who were 
always very numerous at Windisch-Abtsdorf, would 
hear nothing against friend Holzapfel; for he would 
often give nice little children, that he saw in the street, 
@ penny, or a few spice-cakes, from the pocket of his 
‘old-fashioned blue boat ; and would gladden the heart 
of a merry girl with a crimson sash, or a silver 
schilling, from Wiirzburg. Hence these young folks 
Were extremely grieved, when the news ran through the 
village one morning, that Ironchops had suddenly died, 
in the night, of an apoplectic fit. Those who bad been 
wont to speak ill’of him, immediately said, that they 
supposed the Evil One had twisted his neck. But the 
other party, ‘especially the girls and the children, to 
whom he was now lost for ever, firmly maintained, that 
God had meant well with him, in taking him to him- 
self, ‘so quickly and'so gently, and making an angel of 
him. Sebastian, dressed in a long white ‘winding- 


_ sheet, with a lemon in his ashy hands, and a neat 


white ‘cotton nightcap on’ his head, was now laid out in 
front of his house, and the priest, clerk, and school- 
boys, ehaunted:the funeral hymn around his coffin: 
while his distant relations and smiling heirs, who 
were expecting good fat legacies, had the greatest diffi- 
culty to keep a proper portion of grief on their faces. 
And when, after the burial and the funeral sermon, 
the cousins, friends, aunts, and pall-bearers had assem- 
bled in the house of mourning ‘to take a funeral cup, 
each and every one soon forgot the deceased. They 
made themsélves very comfortable with wine, cake, 
while bread, and Dutch cheese; and, to say the 
Bs nothing but fiddles and harps were wanting ‘to 
it a regular jollification, 


* Procopius of Cesarea’s Secret History, Chap. 12, 


But old Anna, the servant of him who was now at 
Test, took no part in the gaiety of this funeral banquet. 


° She alone was really grieved at the departure of her 


master, for she alone knew who and what he was, 


On the Sunday after the funeral, as Anna was 
sitting in the afternoon in her quiet and solitary _ 
room, she heard a knock at the door, and in came 
her old neighbours, Goody Kundel and the shoe- 
maker’s crooked wife, to console her, as well as to 
satisfy their curiosity about the life and doings of the 
deceased.. Anna received. them very kindly, and 
made ready for them the hot black drink, for which 
so many a female mouth waters. While they were 
comfortably employed in gulping it down, the con- 
versation turned on Sebastian and his way of life. 
Much was said about him pro and.con ; at last, Anna 
could no longer resist her inclination to tell her tale, 
and so began as follows: —“ You know that I haye 
been in this house since I was a child, and was taken 
in by the mother of the deceased when I was a poor 
girl. Sebastian was then a child of three years old. 
I well remember his mother telling me in confidence 
that, one twilight evening, as she was softly stepping 
up to the cradle, in which the baby was sleeping, she 
saw an old and ugly weman standing by it, and 
touching its face with a fox’s tail; but on her enter- 
ing, the woman left the room and became invisible. 
From this very hour the child began to alter. He 
became very odd, grave, and covetous, had no more 
quiet sleep, and his features looked different from 
what they used to do... You must remember how he 
grew up and behaved when he was a young man ; 
and therefore I need not give an account of it, 

«When Sebastian's mother was upon her death-bed, 
she entreated me to stop with her son, who, as I well 
knew, could not marry; and to take care of him and 
watch over him a long as I lived. I promised with 


hand and with mouth that I would, and I have kept . 


my word. I am aware that the wicked world thought 
and spoke evil of him; but I can assert with a good 
conscience, that he was neither a gold-maker, nor a 
coiner, nor a conjurer, nor a devil's playfellow, But 
you must know that he had the misfortune to be 
moonstruck, and a sleepwalker. As often as the first 
quarter of the moon showed itself, and its bright rays 
came down, Sebastian began to be disturbed in his 
sleep about midnight. This unquietness increased 
from night to night, and when the moon’s broad face 
stood full and round in the sky, it was impossible 
to keep him in bed. He got up, put on his trowsers, 
wandered up and down his room without saying a 
word, opened his chests and boxes, and shut them again, 
without seeing or hearing. When the walking fit 
was very strong upon him, he would leave his room, 
and stray into all the passages and corners in the 
house, (while 1 followed him with alamp in my hand) 
and very often went up the stairs leading to the loft. 
Here he would swing himself by his hands from one 
beam to another, and after jumping about for hours 
together boldly and safely, he would let himself down 
again as cautiously. Meantime I stood looking on 
these awful doings with fear and trembling, for cer- 
tainly the boldest man, if awake, would not have 
dared the like. He once even slipped out upon the 
roof, got upon the gable, and stood there, without 
holding or stumbling, to the amazement of. the few 
who were witnesses of it. But his walking and 
climbing did not always end without an accident ; 
for the squeaking of a mouse, the flapping of an owl, 
or the creaking of a board, was able to rouse him out 
of his sleepy condition. He then was quite fright- 
ened and heartless, and often fell down from the 
rafters, so as to bruise his face and limbs. When he 
was asleep, and did these dreadful. things, he used to 
shew the most prodigious strength, such as is told of 
Sampson in the Bible. He would carry several hun- 


dred-weight of iron rods on his shoulders out of the 


iron room, just as if they had been so many vine-_ 
props. The great safe that stands here full of heavy 
tinned ware, he once lifted up as if it had been a 
work-box, with one hand, and stuck it before the 
street door, so that the next. morning we could not 
go out. I was obliged to empty it entirely, and then 
dragged it into its place with Sebastian's assistance. 


« But when the moon began to wane, and his incli- 
nation for night-walking began to lessen with it, he 
felt himself weak and exhai He then shut 

himself up in his room, ee ete days in bed, and 
would speak ta nobody but me. If he had hurt him- 
self by a fall, so as to make his face all blue and yel- 
low, he-would pour some brandy into a great spoon, 
and set it on fire, making a bright blue flame, and 
then when it was out, and the liquor was cool, he 
would wash his face with it. He often tied a large 
cloth round his head, or when his weakness and im- 
becility were extremely great, he would even put 
an old” carpet over the cloth, so that he seemed 
to have no head at all, He’ would then:do 2 
great number of strange odd things, and I was 
obliged to let him be busy his own way. He dealt 
particularly in old paper, carried great bundles into 
the kitchen, and made such an immense fire with it, 
that the yellow suffocating smoke filled the whole 
house. : 

* As soon, however, as the days of his fatigue and 
odd way of life were over, he dressed in his usual 
style, kept his shop; went out, and was cheerful and 
sociable. When he took a journey to Bamberg 
to buy iron, on his return he always brought 
home something new. He was specially pleased with 
Bamberg pennies, and Wurzburg schillings and dreiers, 
which he never spent, but always gave away, as you 
know, to boys and gitls. He would willingly have 
married, as he was certainly no enemy to womankind, 
but he was ashamed of his condition, and afraid that 
no wife ‘would stay with him. And thus wé lived 
together for many a long year; until a few mornings 
ago, when, after a night spent in the greatest trouble, 
I found him dead in bed. May God give him ever- 
lasting bliss ! He was not a wicked man, and the ill 
that was spoken of him you may explain to yourselves, 
from what I have just told you.” 

Here the talkative Anna ended her speech, to which 
her friends had listened with the greatest attention. 
They now thanked her, and took their leave, and Anna 
was once more alone, and waited for the things that 
were to happen. 

After three days there appeared honest Mr Molter, 
the bailiff of the village, the clerk of the court, with 
paper, ink, and pens, the cousins of Ironchops, and 
several other persons. ‘The bailiff, after a short pre~ 
face, sat down to table, and drew out a letter with 
three seals, telling them that this was the real will of 
the deceased Sebastian Holzapfel, and opened it, 
The clerk of the court then read aloud what follows: — 

“TI, Sebastian Holzapfel, having considered the 
perishableness of human life and my own weak state 
of health, and that nothing is more certaiu than death, 
or more uncertain than its time, have resolved and de- 
cided, 1. To make my testament or last will, that I 
may know what is to become of my things when Tam 
dead, and that no quarrel may arise about them. Abd 
what stands in my will is to be, and Mr Bailiff is'to 
take care that it is so. 

“1, Pro Prin, and in the first place, T bequeath my 
body, when it is dead, to the earth,, and my. soul to God 
Almighty, that he may receive ‘it into his heavenly 
kingdom of grace. 

“2. In the second place, as to,what concerns the dis- 
position of my temporal goods, I will, that Anna 
Susanna Hoferin, my old maid servant, who has been 
with me many years, and has stayed with me ‘and 
served me faithfully and truly, is to be the chief heiress. 
of my property, and is to have my house, andall that 
is in it, and whatever'else belongs to mey exeept what 
follows :— . 

“3. To’ God's house, or the Church of this place, 
in which I was baptized, and first went to the Lord’s 
table, I leave one hundred light florins to make a silve 
communion cup, asa perpetual memorial of mes 
i 44) Our dear Vicar Mr. Westerndorfer, who, as I 
hope, will hold a fine funeral discourse over me, is t to 
* ‘have the lamb ducats, that are with the other money in 
~ thei iron chest placed in the great cupboard. “% 

«5. I leave my Goafather, Sebastian Neumeister, 
the two pony ducats that are in the same place; 3 and 
also my Sunday clothes, namely, my blue 


~ metal ments the ed dase eee and the black velvet 
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AND THE PRINTING MACHINE. 
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breeches. Although they are rather worn in front 
about the knees, he will be pleased with them. Also 
he is to have my silver shoe-buckles. 

«6. My Godfather's aunt, Elizabeth Barbara See- 
moserin, who has so:ofren come to me on a Sunday after~ 
noon, and drunk coffee with me, is to have three of my 
six coffee spoons, and the coffee things ; not the new set 
that T first brought with me from Bamberg a year ago, 
but the other,in which the milk pot has got a little 
erack at the top. 

**7. To each of my three cousins Von Schnotzenbach, 
Zeubebried, and Ziegelsambach, I leave five good 
florins. They may be content with these; as they have 
not troubled themselves much about me, never invited 
me to their church ales, and only waited for my 
death. 

**§8, Lastly and to conclude, I should have liked to 
leave something to Mr Bailiff Molter, whom I have 
always held in great esteem, but I don’t exactly know 
what—and I suppose that he will take, of himself, what 
pleases him. 

“These special legacies are to be paid by Anna 
Susanna, and Mr Bailiff is to put everything io order. 

This is my last Will—Done at Wandisch-Abtsdorf, 
the 27th of August 1778. Signed by me, Sebastian 
Holzapfel, manu propria.” 

When the clerk had read all this, the three cousins 
Schnotzenbach, Zeubebried, and Ziegelsambach made 
three long faces, and swore that they would not touch 
cousin Sebastian’s beggarly legacy. But when old 
Anna gave them to understand, that if they thought 
proper, she was ready to pay five Franconian florins 
down on the nail, they consulted a bit with one another, 
pocketed the cash, drank off their ill-hamour at a pub- 
lic-house, and returned to the place from whence they 
had come. Mister Bailiff put everything in order as 
he was desired, and old Anna enjoyed her well-earned 
inheritauce for many years in peace and solitude. But 
the memory of Tronchops lives in Windisch-Abtsdorf 
even to this very day. 

— 


FIND ARTS. 
1. Portrait of Lady Blessington. Painted by E. T. 
Parris; engraved by W. Giller. London: J, 
M‘Cormick ; Rittner and Goupil, Paris. 


2. Young Female, Painted by E. T. Parris; en- 
graved by Thomas Lupton. J. M*Cormick ; 
E. Graves. 


Me Parais is an artist of taste, with considerable 
feeling for what is beautiful and gentle; but he is 
apt to overlay the genuine graces of his subject with 
finery in the costume and accessories, and to blunt 
the effect of his design by some sentiment implied in 
the title, which the expression of the picture hardly 
bears out. The young female in the second of the 
engravings before us, is a gentle and kind-hearted 
looking young creature, extremely beautiful withal, 
caressing a letter; she seems tender and affectionate ; 
but looks too conscious of having spectators, and the 
‘superscription we have observed upon some of the 
impressions demands more lurking passion in the ex- 
pression. ‘The head, however, is very pleasing, and 
most tastefully set forth ; we wish our female friends 
would take the head-dress as a model. There are 
one or two defects in the drawing of the limbs, which 
injure what would otherwise be graceful. The right 
fore-arm, for instance, in the girl, is weak ; as if it 
had no bone to support it; and the left Aumerus is 
long. 

The, portrait of Lady Blessington is the hand- 
Somest we have seen; whether it is the most like we 
cannot say, never having had the good fortune to see 
the original. But where graces of mind and person 
nite, what result may not be expected? ‘The 
accessories, which, though somewhat closely drawn 
round the ‘are not inapprepriate, are very 
well in, The dress, in particular, is 
rich, but lightly and Penney tentiad. It is very 
nicely engraved. 

The Portrait of Horace’ in the 
volume of ‘ Colburn’s. a, ie i 
with feeling, and is undoubtedly like ;—the benignity 
and amenity of the author of * Brambletye House’ 
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BORROWING AND LENDING PERIODICALS, BOOKS, AND 
UMBRELLAS, — SUGGESTION FOR EXTENDING THE 
SALE OF A JOURNAL OR MAGAZINE,—BOOK-KEEP- 
ERS. = LANGUAGE. — HINTS ABOUT A UNIVERSAL 
TONGUE. 

Tue other day I was requested by a friend to lend 

him the Loynow Jovrwat to read every week. As 

I professed to be an admirer and well-wisher of that 

work, he was astonished at my refusal so to do; 

and his astonishment swelled into the exclamation, 

“ Indeed !"—when I told him that it was for that 

very reason I denied him a loan of the paper. 

Allow me, then, to make public the reasons which 

moved me to this course of conduct—and which 

were so effectual that they converted my friend from 

a borrower, to a buyer of the Loxnon Journan. 

T haye no doubt that many ‘a clever work which 
would otherwise have had a fair chance of sucgeed- 
ing, and rémunerating its conductors, has been 
ruined by its being borrowed and lent. Let those 
beneficent beings who are in the practice of regu- 
larly lending the periodicals they take in, to a 
small or large ¢irele of acquaintances, just think, 
that for every. individual to whom they lend a ma- 
gazine, or journal, they are probably,—I will not say 
robbing or defrauding,—but certainly wrongfully 
depriving, the proprietors of that journal of the price 
thereof—especially if that price be confined within 
pence. This may appear hard doctrine to be ineul- 
cated in the pages of a Journal so full of the milk of 
human kindness, and so saturated with a desire for 
the improvement of mankind as yours; but certainly 
it is true and right. It may be said that it is with a 
hope of instilling virtue and promoting knowledge, 
that you lend sucha journal; but it has been well 
said that we may “not do evil, that good may come.” 
Again, it may be said that it is for the purpose of 
promoting the fame or sale of the journal. But nei- 
ther of these effects can ensue from the lending 
system. As to fame, how do you promote it, when 
by lending, you deprive the journalist of that which 
is wanted to procure the best matter for his pages ? 
The labourer in the vineyard of literature is as 
worthy of his hire as the tiller of the earth; and, 
wherewithal _is ‘the overseer to pay the workmen, if 
those who derive benefit or pleasure from the work, 
give not the price in exchange thereof? As to the 
sale—there are few so disinterested, so independ- 
ently-minded, as to pay for what they can get at 
the expense of as much breath as will utter a 
“ Thank ye!” 

There is a mode of lending which may have a 
tendency to promote the sale of a work, if judiciously 
managed. By allowing a friend, for instance, to pe- 
ruse a first number or so, to tempt him to become a 
regular subscriber; or by lending a number contain- 
ing some particularly amusing or‘well written article, 
or the first part of some intensely interesting tale, so 
that he may be induced to buy the following numbers 
to ascertain the conclusion. A real friend to a peri- 
odical would manceuvre in this way to extend its cir- 
culation, which would be more effectual than all the 
plaudits he eould bestow upon it. As the curiosity 
of the ladies is said to be very great (though a friend 
whispers me he has known men quite as curious), 
the mancetyre of the unconeluded tale, breaking off 
just as a dagger is uplifted to pieree some innocent 
bosom, is the most effectual ; they would be dying 
to know whether the god of romance permitted the 
weapon to strike, or ealled forth some champion to 
arrest the assassin’s hand; they would count the 
hours. till the next day of publication to know the 
event. Nor would such a friend of a periodical 
labour without his reward. If the work gives him 
pleasure or information, then will it be for his ad- 
vantage that it be continued. ‘This may be called 
honourable selfishness, as it is leavened with the 
leaven of a’desire for the welfare or pleasure of his 
fellow readers. I hope the readers of the new mar- 
ried pair will take into consideration what I have 
‘said, and act as their judgment may suggest. 

“I would not,have my prohibition: against lending 


rower. 


periodicals extend to the magazines and reviews of 
high price ; there are thousands, indeed the greatest 
number of readers are, in my opinion, to be found 
amongst those who cannot spare half-a-crown, three- 
and-sixpence, or six shillings, but who would will- 
ingly, because easily, expend any sum per week 
within the pence. 

Books and umbrellas are two things most fre- 
quently borrowed, and least frequently returned ; and 
which remissness is least evilly thought of by the 
world. If a little more probity were observed in 
respect both of books and umbrellas, it would mani- 
festly be for the benefit of society in general; for 
unquestionably a great many more books and um- 
brellas would be lent, nay, pressed upon the bor- 
I cannot help thinking that the case must 
haye been of the latter description in the days of 
the philanthropist, who inscribed over his library, 
Mine and my friends.” Now-a-days a communion 
of books would quickly separate into a variety of 
small individual libraries. Even the benevolent+ 
minded. Sir Walter Scott, who seldom ' spoke ill of 
anyone, characterized his friends as “ good book. 
keepers.” ” 

When I ‘have happened to be in a speculative 
mood, it has often occurred to me, that circumstances 
are revolving towards the establishment of a universal 
language,—a tongue, different from any that at 
present exist, yet composed of the essence of 
them all. : ‘ ‘ 

The different modes’ of expressing thought now 
used by“the different nations of the earth, isthe great 
bar to the general spread of knowledge and civiliza- 
tion ; and as the confusion of tongues was the means 
of scattering mankind, may we not infer that a return 
to one language will be the precursor of universal 
happiness, and the re-union of the human race into 
one great and amicable family? 


Several facts have occurred to me as warranting 
such a conclusion. “I may mention, as one, the 
constant endeavour of conquerors to supersede the 
language of the vanquished by their own. Also, 
that wherever the civilized nations of Europe have 
established colonies, they have engrafted their lan- 
guage. Thus are the few European tongues gra- 
dually spreading over the globe, and we may reason~ 
ably conclude that these few may, in process of time, 
amalgamate into one. English, French, and Ger- 
man are so generally «spoken, that with a knowledge 
of the three a man may make himself understood in 
any civilized part of the world, In the United 
States of America,{the East Indies, and the West 
India Islands, the English, and very partially, the 
French and Dutch languages, are the medium of 
communication. It is when the traveller enters 
savage regions, and amongst uncivilized tribes, that 
the difficulty of communication is found; and then 
he makes it as great a point of endeavour to leave 


the natives a knowledge of his language, as, for 


himself to acquire theirs. * 

The question whether all languages deere from 
one source, I conceive to be of less utility than an 
inquiry into the likelihood of their meeting again, 


There is good reason.to believe this will eventually 


be the case. ‘he English has been called poor in 
its powers of expression, and it is also acknowledged 
that it is made up of many other languages; but if 
this latter be the case, any one at a loss to express 
himself in received English has a right to appropriate 
any foreign word that may answer his purpose. This 
extensive admixture also renders it most useful as a 
general means of communication; from which we 
may infer that it is the beginning of a universal 
tongue. Since the days of Johnson, thousands of 
words have been introduced into our language from 
others, and have been added to the Dictionary by 
subsequent editors; and there are still thousands 
which have never been received within the logical 
pale, but which, nevertheless, are in very extensive 
use, We may note the gradual: amalgamation of 
languages, in the -borders of nations ; how little dif- 
ference there is on the two immediate sides of | 
Tweed, and what a mongrel dialect of English ; and 
French is spoken’ in the Channel Islands. All this 
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tends to support my position; but I leave it to be 
more fully discussed by those who may be better 
able to treat the subject argumentatively and’ philo-' 
logically. I merely throw out the suggestion, be- 
cause I have never met with the speculation in any 
works I have read upon languages. 


Booxworm. 
—— 


CHARACTERISTIC SPECIMHNS OF 
THE ENGLISH POETS. 


NO. V.—CHAUCER (CONTINUED). 


FURTHER SPECIMENS OF HIS PLEASANTRY AND SATIRE. 
THE FAIRIES SUPERSEDED BY THE FRIARS. 


Cravcer was one of the Reformers of his time, and 
like the celebrated poets and wits of most countries, 
Catholic included, took pleasure in exposing the 
abuses of the church; not because he was an ill- 
natured man, and disliked the church itself (for no 
one has done greater honour to the true christian 
pastor than he, in a passage already quoted), but be- 
cause his very good-nature and love of truth, made 
him the more dislike the abuses of the best things in 
the most reverend places. He measures his satire, 
however, according to its desert, and is severest 
upon the severe and mercenary,— the holders of such 
livings as give no life but rather take it. In the 
following exquisite banter, he rallies the mere jovial 
and plebeian part of the church, the ordinary beg- 
ging-friars, with a sly good-humour. And observe 
how he contrives to sprinkle the passage with his 
poetry. The versification also is obviously good, 
even to the most modern ears. 


In oldé dayés of the King Artéur, 
Of which that Britons speaken great honéur, 
All was this land fulfill’d of Faéry ; 
The Elf-queen with her jolly company 
-Daneéd full oft in many a greene mead. 
This was the old opinion as I read ; 
I speak of many hundred years ago, 
But now can no man see nune elvés mo; 
For now the greaté charity and prayérs 
Of limiters and other holy freres, ~ 
That searchen every land and every stream, — 
As thick as motés in the sunné beam, 
‘Blessing hallés, chambers, kitchenés, and bowers, 
Cities and boroughs, castles high and towers, 
_. Thorpés and barnés, shepénés and dairies, 
This maketh that there be no Faéries : 
For there as wont to walken was an elf, 
There walketh now the limiter himself 
In undermealés and in morrowings, 
_ And saith his matins and his holy things 
As he go'th in his limitation. 
Women may now go safely up and down; 
In every bush, and under every tree, 
There is no other Incubus but he. 


AN IMPUDENT DRUNKEN SELLER OF PARDONS AND 
INDULGENCES CONFESSES FOR WHAT HE PREACHES. 


Lordings, quoth he, in churché when I preach 
I painé me to have an hautein speech, 


{I do my best to speak out loud. ) 


~ “And ring it out, as round as go'th a bell, 
For I can all by roté that I tell; 


a learn all I say by heart. ) 


My theme is always one, and ever was, 
Radix malorum est cupiditas. 


* Covetousness is the root of all evil.” Chaucer has 
fitted his Latin capitally well in with the measure,— 
4 nicety singularly ill observed by poets in general. 


’ First I pronouneé whennés that I come, 
_And then my bullés 


(the Pope’s bulls) 


Our liegé lordé wiley I, all and Some ; 
ur ji 's on my patent, 
That shew I first, my body to warrént, 
That no man be so bold, nor priest, nor clerk, 
Me to disturb in Christé’s holy work : 
And after that, then tell I forth my tales; 
Bullés of Popés and of Cardinales, 
Of Patriarchs, and of Bishopés, I shew, 
And in Latin I speak a wordés few, 
To saffron with my predication, 


To give a colour and relish to his sermon, like saffron 
in ‘pastry )— 
And for to steer men to deyotidn. 


The preacher here banter’ his own relies, and then 
proceeds with the following ludicrous picture and 
exquisitely impudent avowal :— 

Then pain I me to stretchén forth my neck, 

And east and west upon the people I beck, 

As doth a dove sitting upon a barn : 

My handés and my tongué gone so yearn— ~ 


(Go so briskly together )— 


That it is joy to see my business. 

Of avarice and of such cursedness 

Is all my preaching, for to make them free 

To give their pence, and NAMELY,—UNTO ME, 
For mine intent is nought but for to win, 
And nothing for correction of sin ; 

I reck never, when that they be buried, 
Though that their soulés gone a black-berried. 


(That is,—though their souls go by bushels into the 
lower regions, like so many black-berries. ) 


Therefore— 


(repeats he, at the end of the next paragraph, varying 
the note a little like a relishing musician, —) 


Therefore my theme is yet, and ever was, 
Radix malorum est cupiditas. 


IRONICAL BIT OF TRANSLATION. 


In the story of the Cock and the Fox, the gallant 
bird, who has been alarmed by the fox, is com- 
plimenting his favourite wife, and introduces some 
Latin, the real purport of which is that the fair sex 
are the “confusion of mankind,” but which, he in- 
forms her, signifies something quite the reverse. Sir 
Walter Scott admired this passage. 


But let us speak of mirth, and stint all this. _ 
(Stop all this)— 


Madamé Partelot, so have I bliss, 
Of one thing God hath sent me largé grace, 
For when I see the beauty of your face. 
Ye be so scarlet red about your eyen, 
It maketh all my dreadé for to dien 
For all so siker as 
(As sure as—) 
« In principie 
Mulier est hominis confusio ; ” 
, Madam, the sentence of this Latin is, 
. ‘ Woman is mannés joy, and mannés bliss.” 


In principio, mulier est hominis confusio—Woman, 
from the first, was the confusion of man, “ Jn prin- 
cipio,” observes Sir Walter, in a note on the passage in 
his edition of ‘Dryden,’ refers to the beginning of 
Saint John’s Gospel. And ina note onthe word con- 
Susio, he says it is taken from a fabulous conversation 
between the Emperor Adrian and the philosopher Secun- 
dus, reported by Vincent de Beauvais, in his ‘Speculum 
Historiale.’ Quid est mulier? Hominis confusio : 
insaturabilis bestia, &c. What is woman? The con- 
fusion of man, &c. ‘ The Cock’s polite version (he 
adds), is very ludicrous.’ 

How pleasant to hear one great writer thus making 
another laugh, as if they were sitting over a table 
together, though five centuries are between them, But 
genius can make the lightest as well as gravest things 
the property of all time. Its laughs, as well as its 
sighs, are immortal. 

. a 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE, 
NO. LXXVIII.—REAL HISTORY OP THE “ DUCHESS OF C.” 


Of which Madame de Genlis has made an episode 

in her * Adelaide and Theodore.’ 
Mapame ve Grniis saw this lady at Rome, where 
she was present, for a quarter of an hour, at an enter- 
tainment given to a Princess of the House of 
Bourbon ; retiring at the expiration of that time, on 
account of the shattered state of her health. Though 
she was but forty-six years old, she looked ten years 
older ; her head and eyes were inclined to the ground, 
and.from time to time she had “ attacks of shudder- 
ing.” 

This last circumstance, and the one noticed in 
Italics at the conclusion of the following account, 
are affecting evidences of the sufferings she had gone 
‘through, 

“The Duchess of Cerifalco,” says Madame de 


Genlis, “had the mildness and the piety of an angel. 
She never knew, nor could any one ever discover, 


why hér barbarous spouse ‘shut ‘her uptin the cave.’ 
Religion, which is always useful in all things, wag 
the means of saving her life; for the monster, who 


still preserved some religious sentiments, did notdare — 


to poison her; and when he himself was on his 
death-bed, he confided to his valet the secret, that 
for family reasons he had confined in a subterraneous 
cavern a woman who was at once mad and criminal. He 
did not acknowledge that this woman was his own wife, 
who was believed to have been dead for nine years. 
The valet-de-chambre, on receiving the key of the 
cavern, went to succour the unfortunate woman, who 
had wanted food for two days; he knocked in vain at 
the door—she did not come to receive her bread and 
water,—she had fainted; the servant entered, gave 
her the necessary assistance to enable her to get up, 
recognized her, left her nourishment for several days, 
and gave her the key of the cavern ; but being obliged 
to remain with the Duke, he sent a courier to Rome 
to the Prince of Palestrina, with a note from the 
Duchess, who, in four lines and a half, acquainted him 
with her existence, and demanded his aid.. The 
Prince, followed by all the members of his family, 
went to the King of Naples, and related the melan- 
choly history. e King gave him a regiment to 
escort him to the chateau of the Duke, in case force 
should be found necessary. When the Prince ‘of 
Palestrina arrived, the Duke was still living ; he was 
told, on the part of the Prince, that his crime was 
known, and that his victim was about to be released ; 
the Duke expired a few hours afterwards. The 
Prince had preserved most preciously his daughter’s 
note; at my earnest entreaty he showed it me; I 
gazed a long time at this little bit of paper; the 
handwriting, the expressions, the words, almost all of 
which wanted the last syllable—all was precious in 
my eyes.” 

Madame de Genlig adds a remark, which she be- 
lieves has never been before made; to wit, that “in 
cases where the memory has been lost without any 
change in the reasoning faculty, it is always the last 
syllables of the words that are forgotten.” She says, 
that this was the case with Alexander Selkirk, the 
prototype of Robinson Crusoe; and that she had 
observed the same phenomenon in a young person 
who had been blind for fourteen years. 


- 


THE WHEE. 
PERSONAL PORTRAITS OF EMINENT MEN. . 
BURNET, BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 

Burner was a good and hearty-natured man, though 
somewhat ostentatious of his clerical and political 
importance, and perhaps too active in politics for a 
divine. He was tall and stoutly built,—a cireum- 
stance which Dryden has turned to his disadvantage” 
in his picture of him as King Buzzard in ‘ Absalom 
and Achitophel : ’— 


“A portly prince, and goodly to the sight, 
He seemed a son of Anak, for his height, 
Like those whom stature did to crowns prefer,” 
Black-brow’d and bluff, like Homer's Jupiter, ; 
Broad-back’d and brawny -built.” 


According to more friendly observers, his personal 
conduct was an epitome of all that was becoming in 
the episcopal character. “His time, we are told, was 
employed in one regular and uniform maoner: he was 
a very early riser, seldom in bed later than five or six 
o'clock in the morning. Private meditation took up the 
two first hours, and the last half hour of the day. His 
first and last appearance to his family was at the 
morning and evening prayers, which he always read 
himself, though his chaplains were present. He took 
the opportunity of the tea-table to instruct his children 
in religion, and in giving them his own comment upoti 
some portion of Scripture. He seldom spent less than 
six, often eight hours a day, in his study. He kept an 
open table, in which there was plenty without luxury = 
his equipage was decent and plain; and all his ex- 
penses generous, but not profuse. He was a most 
affectionate husband to his wives ; and his love to his 
children expressed itself, not so much in hoarding up 
wealth for hear as in giving them the best education. 
After his sons had perfected themselves in the learned 
languages, under private tutors, he sent them to the 
University, and afterwards abroad, to finish their studies 
at Leyden. In his friendships he was warm, open- 
hearted, and constant; and though his station and 
principles raised him many enemies, he always endea- 
voured, by the kindest good offices, to repay all 
injuries, and overcome them by returning good for evil, 
He was a kind and bountiful master to his servants, 
and obliging to all in employment under him. His 
charities were a principal article of his expense, He 
gave a hundred pounds at a time for the a , 
of small livings: he bestowed constant pensions on 
poor clergymen and their widows, on students for their 
education at the Universities, and on industrious, but 
unfortunate families: he contributed frequent sums 
towards the repairs or building of churelies and parsons 
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pane to all public collections, to the support of 
charity schools (one of which, for ory tory at Salis- 
bury, was wholly maintained by him), and to the 
putting out apprentices to trades. Nor were his alms 
confined to one nation, sect, or party ; but want and 
merit in the object were the only measures of his 
liberality. He looked upon himself, with regard to his 
episcopal revenue, as a mere trustee for the church, 
‘bound to expend the whole in a decent maintenance of 
chis station, and in acts of hospitality and charity ; and 
he had so faithfully balanced this aceount, that, at his 
death, no more of. the income of his bishopric re- 
mained to his family than was barely sufficient to pay 
his debts.” 
i 


CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPHBARE’S : 
, PLAYS. 
BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
NO. XIX.—HENRY V. 
(Continued.} 


A sore beautiful rhetorical delineation of the effects 
of subordination in a commonwea!th can hardly be 
conceived than the following :— 


« For government, though high and low and lower, 
Put into parts, doth keep in one consent, 
Congruing in a full and natural close, 

Like music. 
—_ Therefore heaven doth divide 

The state of man in divers functions, 

Setting endeavour in continual motion ; 

To which is fixed as an aim or butt, ~ 
Obedience : for so work the honey bees— 
Creatures that by a rule in nature, teach 

The art of order to a peopled kingdom. 

They have a king, and officers of sorts 

Where some, like magistrates, correct at home ; 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad ; 
Others, like soldiers, ‘armed in their stings, 
Make boot upon the summer’s velvet rm a 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home 
To the tent-royal of their emperor ;_ 

+) Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 

The singing mason building roofs of gold, 

The civil citizens kneading up the honey, 

The poor mechanic porters crowding in 

Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate ; 

The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum, 
Delivering o’er to executors pale 

The lazy yawning drone. _I this infer, 

That many things, having full reference 

To one consent, may work contrariously : 

As many arrows, loosed several ways, 

Come to one mark ; as many ways meet in one town; 
As many fresh streams meet in one salt sea ; 
As many lines close in the dial’s centre ; 

So may a thousand actions, once a-foot, 

End in one purpose, and be all well borne 
Without defeat.” 


~ Henry V is but one of Shakspeare’s second-rate 
plays. Yet by quoting passages, like this, from his 
»second-rate plays alone, we might make a volume 
“ich with his praise,” : 


« As is the oozy bottom of the sea 
With sunken wrack and sumless treasuries.” 


Of this sort are the king's remonstrance to Scroop, 
Grey, and Cambridge, on the detection of their trea- 
son, his address to the soldiers at the siege of Har- 
fleur, and the still finer one before the battle of Agin« 
court, the description of the night before the battle, 
and the reflections on ceremony put into the mouth 
of the king. 


“ O hard condition ; twin-born with greatness, 
. Subjected to the breath of every fool, 
Whose sense no more can feel but his own wringing! 
“What infinite heart's ease must kings neglect, 
That private men enjoy? and what have kings, 
That privates have not too, save ceremony ? 
_ Save general ceremony ? 
_- And what art thou, thou idol ceremony? _ 
~ ‘What kind of god art thou, that suffer’st more 
Of mortal griefs, than do thy worshippers ? 
. What are thy rents? what are thy comings-in? 


Will it give place to flexure and low bending? 
. Cane doou; whe Ass Soba ao see's 
~ Command the health of it? No, thou proud dream, 
Tha play'et ao subtly with » ks pose, 
Tam a king, that find thee: I know, 
(Tis not the balm, the seeptre, and the ball 


The sword, the mace, the crown imperial, 

The enter-tissu’d robe of gold.and pearl, ~~~ 
The farsed title running ‘fore the ‘Ree 
‘The throne he sits on, nor the tide of pomp 

That beats upon the shore of the world— 

No, not all these, thrice-gorgeous ceremony, 

Not all these, laid in majestical, 

Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slave ; 
Who, with a body fill'd, and’vacant mind, ~ 

Gets him to rest, cramm’d with distressful breads» 
Never sees horrid night, the child of hell : : 
But, like a lacquey, from the rise to set, 

Sweats in the eye of Phoebus, and all night 
Sleeps in Elysium; next day, after dawn, 

Doth rise, and help Hyperion to his horse ; 

And follows so the ever-running year 

With profitable labour, to his grave: 

And, but for ceremony, such a wretch, 

Winding up days with toil, and nights with sleep, 
Has the forehand and vantage of a king. 

The slave, a member of the country’s peace, 
Enjoys it; but in gross brain little wots, 

What watch the king keeps to maintain the peace, 
Whose hours the peasant best advantages.” 


Most of these passages are well known: there is 
one which we do not remember to have seen noticed, 
and yet it is no whit inferior to the rest in heroic 
beauty. It is the account of the deaths of York and 
Suffolk. . 


« Exerer. The Duke of York commends him 
to your majesty. oe, 
K. Hesry. Lives he, good uncle? thrice within 
this hour, 
J saw him down; thrice up again, and fighting ; 
From helmet to the spur all blood he was. 
Exerer. In which array (brave soldier) doth 
he lie, ; 
Larding the plain; and by his bloody side 
(Yoke-fellow to his honour-owing wounds) 
The noble Earl of Suffolk also lies. 
Suffolk first died: and York all haggled o'er, 
Comes to him, where in gore he lay insteep’d, 
And takes him by the beard; kisses the gashes, 
That bloodily did yawn upon his face ; 
And cries alound—Tarry, dear cousin Suffolk { 
My soul shall thine keep company to heaven: 
Tarry, sweet soul, for mine, then fly a-breast 5 
As, in this glorious and well foughten field, 
We hept together in our chivalry ! : 
Upon these words I came, and cheer'd him up : 
He smil’d me in the face, raught me his hand, 
And, with a feeble gripe, says—Dear my lora, 
Commend my service to my sovereign. 
So did he turn, and over Suffolk’s neck 
He threw his wounded arm, and kissed his lips ; 
And so, espous’d to death, with blood he seal’d 
A testament of noble-ending love.”, 


But we must have done with splendid quotations. 
The behaviour of the king, in the difficult and doubt- 
ful circumstances in which he is placed, is as patient 
and modest as it is spirited and lofty in his prosper- 
ous fortune. The character of the French nobles is 
also very’ admirably depicted; and the Dauphin’s 
praise of his horse shows the vanity of that class of 
persons in a very striking point of view. Shakspeare 
always accompanies a foolish prince with a satirical 
courtier, as we see in this instance. The comic parts 
of¢ Henry V’ are very inferior to those of « Henry TV.’ 
Falstaff is dead, and without him, Pistol, Nym, and 
Bardolph, are satellites without a sun. Fluellen the 
Welshman is the most entertaining character in the 
piece. He is good-natured, brave, choleric, and 
pedantic, His parallel between Alexander and 
Harry of Monmouth, and his desire to have “some 
disputations” with Captain Macmorris on the dis- 
cipline of the Roman wars, in the heat of the bat- 
tle, are never to be forgotten. His treatment of 
Pistol is as good as Pistol’s treatment of his French 
prisoner. There are two other remarkable prose 
passages in this play: the conversation of Henry in 
disguise with the three centinels on the duties of 
a soldier, and his courtship of Katherine in broken 
French. We like them both exceedingly, though 
the first savours perhaps too much of the king, and 
the last too little of the lover. 


—_—— 


TABLE TALE. 


TRE VENERABLE DOUBLES. 

The climate of Montreux is the softest in Switzer- 
land; and of all the churchyards we had ever seen in 
our wanderings, no one overlooks such various and 
delicious scenery. It is not more distingui: for 
the attraction of its site, than for the singular excel- 
lence of the aged minister who has so long exercised 
in & his pastoral care. Monsieur —— the learned 


curé of the village, is ninety-six years of age, and 
still preaches every Sabbath in his secluded church, 
with an eloquence that the approach to a century of 
years has not abated. He has resided meay Jaga 
England, as tutor to a lady of high rank; and 
about fifty years since he returned to take charge of his 
t flock. Patronage has been heaped on him from 
England; but. though his income is handsome, he 
preservés the utmost simplicity of life, and a charm 
and’ amiableness of manners that seem to belong 
te a purer age and scene than to the valley, of 
tears through which he has nearly passed. His hair 
is not thin, and as white as the snow of his own moun- 
tains; and his large light eye is yet full of fire; nor 
is its sight dim. The power of his memory is 
but little impaired, as is evident by the animation 
that spreads over his impressive features, when 
engaged in con interests him. To 
relieve the wants of his people, and to labour for 
their spiritual good, are the chief pleasures of this 
euré. It isa singular circumstance that Monsieur 
—— has a twin brother, who is also a minister, 1 
preacher, and bears his age of ninety-six with 
vigour, though of a less strong and accom 
mind than the pastor of Montreux. They are so ex+ 
actly alike in size and feature, that even their friends 
have sometimes been at a loss to distinguish one from 
the other. ‘The most ludicrous scenes have some- 
times occurred from this strange resemblance. When 
one brother has taken a walk along the high-road to 
the neighbouring town or villages, peasants, who 
were perfect strangers to the two curés, have been 
struck by meeting so venerable and impressive a per- 
ee and in the course of a few miles after, have 
beheld, apparently, the same being, with the same 
dress, features, and manner, as the one who had pre- 
viously passed, advancing full upon them. ey 
have sometimes looked on in mute terror, or else 
taken to their heels out of the way, while the pastor 
passed on to join his relative.—Carne’s Letters from 
Switzerland and Italy, p. 164. x 


PETRARCH A DANDY IN HIS YOUTH. + 


Petrarch and his brother resided at Avignon, and 
becames the favourites and companions of the eccle- 
siastical and lay nobles who formed the papal court, 
to'a degree which, in aftertimes, excited Petrarch’s 
wonder; though the self-sufficiency and ardour of 
youth then blinded him to the peculiar favour with 
which he was regarded. His talents and ac- 
complishments were, of course, the cause of this 
distinction; ‘besides that his personal advan 
were such as to prepossess everyone in his favour; 
He was so handsome as frequently to attract observa- 
tions as he passed along the streets. His complexion 
was between dark aod fair; he had sparkling eyes, 
and a vivacious and pleasing expression of counte~ 
nance. His person was rather elegant than robust ; 
and he increased the gracefulness of his appearance 
by a sedulous attention to dress. “Do you remem+ 
ber,” he wrote to his brother Gerard, many years 
after, “ our white robes, and our chagrin when their 
studied elegance suffered the least injury, either in 
the disposition of their folds, or in their spotless 
cleanliness? Do you remember our tight shoes, and 
how we bore the tortures which they inflicted, with- 
out a murmur? and our care lest the breezes should 
disturb the arrangement of our hair ?”—Lives of 
Eminent Italians. 

MOORISH LITERARY RE-UNIONS. 

In the winter time the evening parties are more 
frequent and more regular than in summer, A learned 
alfaquir of Toledo was accustomed in the months of 
December and January to assemble thirty or 
men of letters every evening. In the centre of this 
hall there was a great vase of the height of a mati, 
full of burning charcoal, and all around were spread 
carpets and cushions of silk and wool, and the walls 
were lined with figured stuffs. Each sat at the dis- 
tance he best liked from the fire, and a hispe or verse 
from the Koran, or some new and favourite poem, 
was read and discussed. Meantime perfumes were 
handed round and rose-water sprinkled on the guests } 
‘after which a table was brought in, on which were 
various dishes of mutton and kid, and stews, with 
oil: then followed different preparations of milk, 
boiled or frothed, butter, sweetmeats, and fruit. 
The drink of such as did not transgress the Koran, 
was sherbet of various kinds. ‘The most usual was 
that like our lemonade ; but it was often flavoured 
with other fruits besides lemons, and even flowers, ' 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Arrention shall be paid to the address mentioned by 
Mr B. in his obliging letter. We have not seen the 
posthumous paper he speaks of. , 

We shall insert with pleasure the ‘Dialogue be~ 
tween a Customer and a Sculptor,’ provided we have 
leave to omit one or two passages not quite congemab 
with our very considerate pages. , 

The book has been left at Mr Hooper’s for Mr P., as 
desired. 
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SKETCHES OF BERMUDA. 


Sketches of Bermuda. By Susette Harriet Lloyd, 
with maps and plates. 1 vol, 8vo. London, 
Cochrane and Co. 

Tuis little volume is the production of a young lady, 

who, in addition to very amiable feelings, has some 

talent for observation and description. She does not 
tell us all we should wish to know on the subject, but 
our recent information respecting the Bermudas is so 
scanty, that we feel thankful for any addition to it. 

Miss Lloyd sailed from England in the summer of 

1829, and seems to have remained eighteen months 

among the islands. Though small and comparatively 

obscure, and out of the high roads of navigation, this 
group has been singularly fortunate in poetical asso- 
ciations, which have a power to make even barren 
rocks beautiful. Shakspeare speaks of the islands in 
the ‘ Tempest,’ as “the still vexed Bermoothes,” for 
in ‘his time they had not been long discovered, and 
seamen incorrectly described them as being vexed by 
continual storms or violent currents; the melifluous 
Waller, who seems to have lived some time upon 
them, much improved their character, and devoted 
many verses to them under the name of the ‘ Sum- 
mer Isles; ’ and nearly at the same period the honest 
old patriot, and good old poet, Andrew Marvel, 
sang of 
« Where the remote Bermudas ride 
In the ocean's bosom.” 


In our own days, Mr Thomas Moore has resided 
there, and celebrated the islands in some of the 
sweetest of his verses. Now all this we call being in 
luck. “Miss Lioyd thus describes the situation and 
general form of the Bermudas :— 

« They lie in 320 20’ N. Lat. 640 50° W. Long. ; 
and are between six and seven hundred miles from 
Cape Hatteras, in North Carolina, the nearest point 
of Jand. 

“ They form an isolated Archipelago, which rises 
like a speck in the Atlantic, and are the work of that 
industrious little island-building zoophyte, the coral 
worm, which, by its unwearied perseverance, has ac- 
complished works of such vast magnitude. Above 
this coral foundation lies a thick stratum of sand and 
shells, which, by the operation of the air, forms the 
indurated sand-stone of which the ‘surface of the 
island is chiefly eomposed. They are encircled by 
an elliptical belt of coral reefs, which at its inner cir- 
cumference measures about twenty-seven miles at the 
largest axis, and fourteen at the smallest. It is said 
‘that there are as many islands as there are days in 
the year, but of these the greater number are so 
small, that they have neither name nor inhabitants. 

“The principal are St George's, the chief military 
station of the colony, and formerly the capital ; Ber- 
muda, or the main island, the present seat of govern- 
ment; Somerset, and Ireland, in which last are the 
dock-yards, convict-ships, &e. ‘These, with very little 
interruption, form a continued chain, which runs 

north-east to south-west, in the outline of a 
shepherd's crook, the convex side of which lies 
towards the S.W. and W. The whole occupies a 
space of fifteen to twenty miles in a straight line, but 
it is considerably more measured round the curve. 
St George's is three miles and a half in length, Ber- 
rauda fifteen, Somerset three, and Ireland three. The 
breadth of the chain, in its widest part, is two miles, 
and in the narrowest, not above one-eighth of a mile. 
OF this chain, St George's lies at the eastern, and 
Somerset and Ireland at the western extremity. 
fo“ The minor islands are St David's, Cooper's, 
Smith's, Longbird, Nonesuch, &c., and they every- 
svhere form numerous picturesque creeks and bays, 
aren ont ] and deep, such as 

Great Castle r, Harrington 
Sound &c.” 

Upon this narrow ridge, which has been slowly 
raised above the level of the mighty ocean, and then 
partially covered with soil, grass, herbs, fruit trees, 
and lofty cedars, there exists a prosperous, fixed 
population of more than eleven thousand souls, in- 
dependently of fifteen hundred conviets, and the 
troops in garrison, which are changed from: time 
to time. At the period of Miss Lloyd's visit, the 
slave inhabitants amounted to'3,920, which was ra- 
ther ‘more. than half of the number of the white 
and free-coloured fixed population. She did not 
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think that there were above three or four native Afri- 
cans among theslaves, all the rest being born in Ber- 
muda. From a charge delivered by the Chief Justice, 
in May 1830, it appeared that there were four hundred 
inhabitants for every square mile. Our authoress 
found the character of the Bermudians to be kind and 
humane, and (for slavery had not then been most 
nobly abolished), she says that their slaves enjoyed 
many advantages and comforts, which the poor of 
our own country are frequently destitute of. The 
poor negroes have always fared worst where there 
are mines or sugar plantations : —in Bermuda there are 
neither; and consequently they were employed in 
light agricultural or mechanical labour, but principally 
as domestic servants. They seem to be a merry set— 
very fond of music, and by no means stupid. We 
should enjoy, of all things, to hear one of these sable 
Chansoniers sing ‘ I'd be a butterfly!’ 

“Their Gombey parties are preceded by really 
tolerable bands, composed of negroes dressed in a neat 
white uniform with scarlet facings. These musicians 
are all self-taught, and play many favourite airs with 
great accuracy. This is the more surprising since they 
do not know a single note in music. They learn and 
play everything by ear, and certainly have great na- 
tural taste and love for music. When engaged 
about their work, or walking along the road, they 
generally beguile the time with a song; and in the 
evening you frequently hear the sounds of a flute or 
violin from a negro cottage. Many also possess the 
talent of extempcraneous composition, which they 
evercise in finding words for Di piacer, and various 
Italian airs. Others content themselves with sing- 
ing the last new song, and ‘I'd be a butterfly,” and 
‘ Oh, no, we never mention her,’ were beginning to 
be general favourites.” 

“* There is a black woman here who ranks high as 
an improvisatrice ; every important event, everyone 
who is so unfortunate as to incur her displeasure, is 
made the subject of her verse. * * * These 
verses are, of course, very uncouth, but possess a 
great deal of wit.” 

We would gladly give up the reading, for a 
twelvemonth, of all the poetry that may appear in 
magazines, annuals, and albums, provided we could 
but have our ears tickled with some of this negro 
improvisation,—some of these Africo-English verses. 
A few years ago, the Bible Society, not much to the 
credit of their own good judgment, seeing that the 
effect they thereby produced was altogether different 
from what they proposed, presented to the world 
most copious printed specimens of Negro-English 
prose, which was certainly the funniest and most 
irresistibly laughable hybrid of a language it was 
ever our fortune to meet withal ! , 

In spite of strong prejudices, and a certain degree 
of opposition on the part of the white Bermudians, 
even in Miss Lloyd's time they had begun to im- 
part the blessings of education to the negroes and 
half castes, and” had established free-schools and in- 
fant-schools for them. She says,— 

« This blessing is now imparted to nearly a thou- 
sand persons, in which number I do not include 
those who are educated in the schools under the dis- 
senters, some of which are very flourishing.” 

On occasion of the visitation of a Bishop from 
our American colonies, Miss Lloyd saw the examina- 
tion of one of these Negro schools. ~ 


“On Wednesday, after examining a White free- 
school in our parish, the Bishop visited our Negro- 
infant school, accompanied by Doctor Spencer and 
Mr Wix, Archdeacon of Newfoundland. It pre- 
sented a spectacle no less interesting to the eye than 
gratifying to the heart, Above seventy children 
were present, some not more than two years old, 
all arranged in classes. The girls wore their neat 
pink frecks, with a gaily coloured handkerchief 
tastefully folded round the head, while their dark 
expressive eyes and sable countenances, added a high 
degree of interest to their appearance in the eyes of 
the European. The school-room was prettily orna- 
mented with flowering branches of the pride of In- 
dia and Palmetto: and when this little band joined, 
in\the morning bymn, and knelt down to,receive the 
good Bishop's benediction, I cannot describe. the 
feelings which this scene excited. The children 
went through their lessons extremely swell, and jhis 


~ 


lordship expressed himself delighted with their prow 
ficiency, and with the novelty of the system, this 
being the first infant-school he had ever seen.” ; 

We hope Miss Lloyd makes some mistake in say= 
ing the Bishop had never seen an infant school be- 
fore ; but, to continue, in her own words :— 

“T feel an encouraging hope, that this, and similar 
institutions, will lead to a gradual, but sure amelio- 
ration in the condition.and character of the negro 
and coloured population, and prepare them for a 
right use of that emancipation, which all feel cannot. 
be far distant.” ( This, it must be remembered, was 
written in 1830) * * * But there is a shade 
that dims this pleasing picture, which, I trust, will. 
gradually vanish before the enlightening influence. 
of instruetion—I mean the petty pilfering which is 
so common among the negroes, and which, until 
lately, was looked upon by very many as a perfectly 
venial offence. There is, however, an inereasing 
conviction of its guilt, and the open effrontery wii 
which it was formerly practised, and the systematic 
prevarication to which the negroes resorted, when 
detected, are now everyday becoming less frequent. 
I was pleased to hear from the Bishop, that he had 
been assured by persons, who formerly considered 
it a matter of course that a Jarge portion of their 
poultry would be stolen from them, that in the Jast 
three years, during which period greater attention 
had been paid to the instruction of the slaves, they 
had not Jost a single fowl. * * I can only say, 
that I have never missed a single article of any de- 
scription, though my room was so situated as to be 
accessible to anyone who might feel disposed to enter 
the open door, and carry off whatever might be lying” 
about.” 

Well! thanks to the principles and exertions of 
the more liberal of our two great political parties 
which has predominated during the last four or five 
years, the great measure of Negro emancipation has 
been carried, and evidently sooner than our authoress 
expected. We thank her for showing how the slaves 
were being prepared to take their rank as free-nen, 
but we wish that she had staid longer, and could have 
told us from her own experience and observation, 
how they have behaved themselves sinee they were 
suddenly made free. We are the more particular in 
this wish, as there are peculiar circumstances attend- 
ing the measure in the Bermudas, where the eman- 


cipation was indeed sudden, and carried into full effect _ 


at once; it having been determined to discard alto- 
gether the system of apprenticeship, and to give en- 
tire and unconditional freedom to the whole body of 
slaves. Miss Lloyd says in her preface, 

“ The local legislature was enabled to take so de- 
cisive a step with confidence and safety, partly be- 
cause the mitigated form of slavery which prevailed 
here, could not generate such reciprocal feelings of 
acrimony or distrust as may have been awakened in 
the sugar colonies, and also because experience 
proved that a judicious system of moral and reli 
instruction had exereised’a beneficial influence onthe 
character and conduct of the slaves.” 


Perhaps the fair authoress ought to “have men- 
tioned the relative numbers of blacks and whites as 
among the facilitating causes. In the Bermudas, 
without counting the garrison, there are about two 
whites to one black; in several of the West Indian 
islands there are two and more blacks to one white, 
including the soldiery from Europe, and all other 
classes ; and in Jamaica the slaves are to the rest of 
the population as seven to one. Te 

Miss Lloyd's account of the productions of the 
island, its trade, its exports and imports, is rather in- 
complete, and, we have reason to believe, in some 
respects incorrect. On the other hand, her sketches 
of the beautiful scenery, whether done by pen or 
pencil, are very graceful and pleasing. The three 
views introduced in her volume are executed in a 
style very superior to that of the generality of small 
aqua-tinta plates, and give a delicious notion of the 
prospects of the narrow islands in which water is 
always blended with land, snow-white sails with lux- 


uriantly green trees. Above all things, we most ad~ _ 


mire the delightful, sweet-smelling Bermuda cedar, 
which timber is so abundant that they build ships, 
and boats, and houses. of ity and burn it in their do- 
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mestie;fires. Miss Lloyd says that it is impossible to 
conceive anything more delicious than a cedar fire! 
“ The lofty cedar, which to heaven aspires, 

_ The prince of trees! is fuel for their fires ; 

The smoke, by which their loaded spits do turn, 

For incense might on sacred altars burn; 

Their private roofs, on od’rous timber borne, 

Such as might palaces for kings adorn.” 
needa Water, 
—— 


‘SOMETHING NEW IN POETRY. 
Poems by Albius. London. Churton. ‘1835. 12mo. 
~~ pp, 26. 

‘ Tux Poems of Albius,’ to adopt the title which the 
author places at their head, are productions as un- 
like ordinary modern poetry, as Albius is unlike the 
generality of modern names, To judge both by 
this appellation which he has assumed, and by the 
subjects on which he has expended his greatest 
efforts, the author seems to intend that we should 
take him for a sort of modern addition to the Del« 
phin Classies, or one of the old Romans come alive 
again, rather than a bard properly belonging to these 
degenerate times. We may remark, too, that al- 
though he has thought proper, in partial accommo- 
dation to existing usages, to’ write in a modern 
dialect, his English, or what seems to be such, is of 
a singularly original description, and might really 
pass very well for that of a person who had merely 
acquired a little of the language by a few week's 
practice, after having dropt from the clouds, or lain 
in his grave for the last two thousand years. 

The first of the ‘ Poems of Albius’ is entitled an 
‘Elegy to Sappho,’ and opens in the following 
striking manner ;— 

“ Famed Heloise, by all the world admired, 
~ The Maidens influenced, and the Bards inspired, 


’ To laud her merit, and inscribe her tomb, 
Pity the Lovers, and lament their doom, 


Then why is Sappho’s * well-known name” to sleep 
With her lost frame in the Leucadian deep 2+ 
Is it because no Abelard could raise 
A column worthy to record her praise ? 
Oris it that her soul, too rashly brave, 
Preferred a watery to an earthly grave ?”” 


“. The reasons here suggested to account for the ob- 
livion into which “Sappho’s well known name” is 
assumed to have fallen, are all but as capital in their 
way as that assumption itself. In ‘particular, the 
reader will admire the poetic invention displayed in 
the novel notion that a monumental column was 


raised to Heloise by Abelard, who died more than 


twenty years before her. : 

In the next lines, the agitation of both ‘the verse 
and the grammar finély betrays the poet's growing 
fervour ;— 

‘* No abbey she aspired to raise, no solemn state, 
~ No maidens govern, or harsh rules dictate ; 

No mitred preachers to extol her fame, 

Her deeds to gloss, and sanctify her shame ; 

But a great soul that meanness did disdain, 

And thus neglected, sought the Lesbian main.” 

This, however, is merely preparatory. The au- 
thor having thus cleared his throat, now takes up his 
story from the beginning, and proceeds to inform us 
that Sappho, “by nature gifted with a noble mind, 
and splendid talents with the same combined,” “at 
length became the slighted object (as he poetically 
Phrases it, for subject) of a fatal flame.” The inspi- 
tation now comes very strong upon him. “ Apollo's 
temple,” .he ,exclaims,’in a strain of sublimity, in 
which we confess he soars far. beyond our power of 
secompanying him, — 
yd cheney “ now her image bears, 

* And Lesbos still her sable pms 07 wears. 
. Leucadian rocks shall mourn her hapless fate, 

And my inseription shall record the date.” te 

_ Above twenty lines arethen devoted to a most em- 
phatic assertion of the fact, that this great poetess 
has never yet had-her epitaph written, The follow- 
ing are half-a-dozen of them:— / by ee 
“Many centuries now have | “a 

Long tedious nights, and each ing day, 

Wi a line on the wide earth to state... 
Her early doom, or to perpetuate 
_ A pame renowned in all the works of art, ' 


es Mla Cs re fa |) ge ta vem 


This, by the by,, seems to be’ precisely Albius’s 


own case. The skill in the music of yerse shown in 


this last couplet, would almost entitle us to say that” 


he is “himself the great sublime he draws.” That 
he is “as skilled in music as in learning great,” the 
conclusion of the Elegy again abundantly proves: 
“ The task shall hence be my peculiar care, 


This little merit Albius now will claim, 
And raise a tablet to her honoured fane. 


(An ordinary writer, for the sake both of the rhyme 
and the reason, would have said fame here; but the 
other word is more characteristic of the curiosa felici= 
tas of our author.) 
And soon shall Phaon climb Leueadia’s height, 
To seek his Sappho in the realms of night 3 


Soon shall regret his proud and cruel disdain, 
And join his mistress in the watery main.” 


The word cruel, commonly reckoned a dissyllable, 


is, we believe, uniformly pronounced as a monosylla~: 


ble by Albius. Thus, for! instance, a few” pages 
after :— 


“ Who cruelly (pronounce, crully) thes requites her 
generous flame.” 


* 


This line is taken from a long Epistle from Phaon 
to Sappho, of which, however, it must be our only 
sample. _ Nor can we.do more than notice an inter- 
mediate effusion, entitled, ‘Elegy to Hector, con- 


cluded with an Epitaph,’ in which it is said of that | 


hero, that 


“ His might and prowess everywhere proclaimed 

The chief who only by a God was armed.” 
With a similar easy flow of metre, the Epitaph begins 
as follows :— / 


“———. By Albius’ hand was raised 
This simple tablet to the hero’s praise.” ' 


An Epistle from Dido to Aineas must also: be 
passed over, The descriptive eloquence of the Car- 
thaginian Queen is, in some passages, much too ar- 
dent for our sober pages. The letter, however, seems 
to have produced a powerful effect on the nerves of 
poor Aineas. In his answer (also here given) he 
screams out on sight of it in an agony of terror :— 


« But what’s this dread epistle which I see, 
All stained with gore, and sent express from thee 2 
My Dido’s name the superscription bears, 
And harrows up my soul with conscious fears: 
Its harsh contents my Sorina mind subdues, 
Unfits me quite to meet my hostile foes,” 


After this comes an Epistle from Corinna to Ovid, 
dated Pisa, 3rd February 1830. She “concludes,” 
says our author, “by expressing her unalterable at- 
tachment to him in the most glowing colours.” Here 
is the glowingly-coloured passage in question :— 
“Tf not, at least, my last request attend, 

And on my tomb my mournful theme shall end: 

‘ Here the wronged mistress of false Ovid lies, 

By his.disdain she fell a sacrifice 

To. diré despair, and all-consuming grief, 

When him, and only him, could give relief: 

But death more kind, did her complaint remove, 

And sent her early to the ethereal grove.’” 


An ode to (or rather, against) Acbilles, which 
follows, ends with an inscription for the Statue in 
Hyde Park, which the pious and poetical author 
Jooks“upon to be a very shocking performance indeed. 
« This massive pile,” he indignantly exclaims, 


«— is to commemorate 
The savage hero of the Grecian state, 
Whose brutal courage to the world is known, 
And deeds ascribed that never were his own; 
The indelicate posture of whose effigy, 
And immodest state of shameless nudity, 
Bespeak a want of common decency, 
To grace or figure not the least pretence, 
Devoid of meaning—still. more void of sense.” 


Not satisfied with this torrent of eloquent verse, 
the writer resumes the subject in a long note in prose. 
* Ovid,” he remarks, “in his writings on this subject, 
with the exception of myself, has been. the only 
author who has yet dared to unmask this invinciblé 
‘son of Thetis.” He will allow poor Achilles no 


snerit in anything, “ His sallying out at’ last,” Tasty gz! td have thought that such 


_ fate of Greece would have terminated under 
* spicious oircumstances.”” 
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instigated by a direful thirst of revenge for the loss 
of his friend Patroclus, who, according to the chances’ 
of war, was as liable to fall as another man, and” 
which common occurrence a great mind would soon 
have reconciled.” Nay, eyen the courage of this 
celebrated personage, Albius earnestly insists, was 
very far from being what it has been generally ac- 


. counted. “His impenetrable armour,” he argues, 
“and enormous spear gave him a decided advantage 


over his antagonist ; for it appears that Hector’s lance 
was broken in pieces, against the shield of Achilles, 
early in the coutest, and consequently he had nothing 
but his side-arms left to defend himself against the un- 
equal weapon of his exulting foe. During the martial 


* glory and success of Hector, the ‘ great Pelides,’ never 


once attempted to emulate his achievements, or mt 
himself in his way, or I am fully persuaded that 
less an 


The hottest of our author's wrath, however, is — 
poured out against what he calls the ‘*preponderous _ 
statue.” We decline transeribing all the strong exs’ 
pressions:he uses on this subject—but his concluding. 
accusation against the statue is so curious that we. 
must give it, « Itis,” he says, after calling it every, 
thing else best fitted to excite our aversion, “a com-. 
plete outrage of public decency, by the pretended 
guardians of public morals, and but for which it is 
probable that this poem would never have appeared.” _ 

A sort of new Iliad and Aéneid in one, which 
is next presented to us, under the title of * The Siege 
of Troy, Destruction of Troy, and Foundation of the 
Roman Empire’ is too long aw affair for our exami- 
nation at present. We can only state that the ob- 
ject of the Poem is, in the words of the author, “to 
more clearly and distinctly point out the cause and 
historical facts connected with the Trojan wars, than 
those recorded in the works of Homer,” 

The latter part of the volume contains a few’ 
pieces on modern subjects. One is called ‘ An Hour 
in Kensington Gardens,’ and begins thus ;— 


* Majestic and uy rg pile, 
The monarch’s famed retreat ; 
The fairest of the British isle, 
And once the royal seat.” 


This is addressed to what the author calls “the 
venerable palace,” in comparison with which he seems 
to think Windsor a very modern structure.  For= 
saken,” he goes on, . 


«€ Forsaken and deserted now 
Are thy enchanting bowers; 
Thy garland plucked to grace the brow 
Of Windsor’s lofty towers. 


Altho’ the wreck of former days, 
By various tempests tost, 

Thy ancient grandeur yet displays 
The state thou then couldst boast.” 


If in future days, however, a good and great 
monarch should arise, and restore the state to ita 
ancient happiness and grandeur, he prophecies that d , 


“ Then Kensington once more, 


Her regal palace shall behold 
In all its days of yore,”"— , 


whateyer that may signify. a 

‘ The Farewell and Departure of Albius,’ the next 
of these pieces, is a somewhat ambitious performance, 
being no less than an attempt to throw into the shade 
the well-known ‘ Farewell’ of Lord Byron—as’ is 
pretty plainly intimated in the opening lines:— 

“ Like that great bard, whom late the world admired, 

Whose ardent mind seraphic subjects fired, 

T little thought when first he said ‘* farewell,”. 

That I ome should the same story tell : 


When to his country Jast he bade adieu, 
That I so soon should that farewell renew.” 


The cause that sent Albius abroad was, it seems, - 
“ great ‘pecuniary losses, which he sustained by bis 
purse and services to pretended friends,” as he pute it 
in prose,—or, as. he, sings in still more impressive — 
ee " interests raised, 

« loss I’ve others” t : 

ae ie eee ee 

-To use his otem language om another occasian, we 
a common occurrence 
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distressing way, pouring out his soul in the following, 
among other passionate exclamations :—. 
.‘* No more, my verse in tuneful. numbers flow, 
_ My lute’s strung now to elegies of woe ; 
“No more will Tiaseribe to fruitless Fame, 
Though science henceforth may record my name. 
Friendship, adieu! Society I disclaim, 
_And no more know mankind than by the name. 
The sacred Nine already chide my stay, 
My Goddess muse cries, ‘‘ Albius haste away !” 
Farewell, ye charming nightingales that sing 
‘Notes to my verse, fair Goddess of the Spring ! 
‘Tcould have once sung out a summer's day, 
“But now the inspiring charm is done away ; 
My notes no longer will assist my rhyme, 
And anguish quickens on the brink of time. 
"My numbers here in painful accents glide, 
My song is done—my harp I lay aside. 
‘Let those few friends who strove my wounds to heal, 
Accept my thanks, and this, my last farewell : 
eTbro’ stormy seas, to distant climes I’ll'rove, 
,And pace my journey to the ethereal grove.’’ 


This was in the end of 1825.* However, by the very 

next poem, we find that, for all his melancholy re- 

solves, our author’s exile wanted the consolations 

neither of song nor of love. “Near Ingouville,” 

he chaunts, * 
: “ within a grove 

«» © Where once I did retire, 

«The world to shun, in woods to rove, 

And tune the sacred lyre ;— 


* The first sad subject of my verse, 
The country I had left,” &c. 


_. © When to the winds I told my tale,” &c. 


_ Beneath the shade a goddess sat, . 
More fair than Venus she, 
Who often listened to my lute, 
And kindly smiled on me.” 


This kind lady, after a few fine speeches, fairly makes 
him an offer of her hand :— 


« Accept the hand of an unknown fair, 
“Though stranger as thou art ; 
For ever liye in quiet here, 
And meet a generous heart.” 


We are sorry to haye to rélate so discreditable a ter- 
mination to so interesting a love tale; but after tell- 
ing us of the many pleasant, days they continued: to 
pass together after this frank declaration, our author 
adds —_ ~~. 

« But mortal joys are transient, vain,” &c. 

« For cruel fate had me forbade 

This lovely fair to wed ; 


At length with grief the blissful shade, 
The charming spot I fled.” 


“ We must say that, since the famous flight of 
Horace, we do not remember to have seen any run- 
ning away so very coolly recorded. 

But we must bring our account of this very re- 
markable volume to a close. The last poem we shall 
notice is entitled ‘ The Indispensable Requisites and 
Qualifications for an Accomplished Poet, with the 
best rules for acquiring that sublime study.” We 
may safely say, that nothing which had been previ- 
ously written upon the art of poetry had antici- 
pated anything we have here. The writer evidently 
looks to nature alone. In such lines as the follow- 
ing, with which we shall conclude our extracts, it is 
easy to see who has been his “ great example :"— 


«No precept, rule, or beaten tracts of time 
Can give the force and harmony of rhyme; 
‘Untaught, unstudied, is the poet's verse, 

. Who with the Muses only would converse.” 


* One timely bred to serve the Sacred Nine, 
In verse instructed by a Bard divine : 
Who from a sylvan idess dates his name, 
And early traced the rugged paths of Fame: 
In Science’ temple bis first theme begun, 
And one acknowledged born the Muse’s son, 
“ acy bard without which his rank unjustly claim, 
» And only lives a poet by the name.) 
_ One in whose breast the softest passions glow, 
And soul from which the finest feelings flow ; ~ 
~ A modest choice, mixt with a taste refined, 
And talent far above the vulgar mind. ~_- 


: an 
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reconciled ;” but he takes on about it in the most ° ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GARDENING. 


An Encyclopedia of Gardening. By J. C. Loudon. 
_ New Edition. 8vo. London. 1835..Pp. 1310. 
Tr the ear should be struck with a momentary fecl- 
ing of something like incongruity in the unaceus- 
tomed collocation of a name so redolent of nature 
and primitive life as Gardening, with so learned a 


. term as Encyclopmwdia, let it be remembered that 


gardening is, after all, the eldest of the sciences, 
and, as such, is surely well entitled to be associated 
with the most learned term we can find for it. 
Till lately, indeed, in our foolish contempt for the 
“common things that round us lie,” we did not 
recognize it as a science at all—hardly even as an art. 
It would have been thought strange to speak of the 
trainer of fruit-trees, or even of the disposer of par- 
terres, as an artist. And the eldest of the sciences, 
in the orthodox creed, is not Gardening, but Astro- 
nomy. Yet, although both are no doubt of most 
respectable antiquity, we have no warrant either in 
prose or verse, for carrying the birth of the latter 
quite to so high a date as that of the former. When 
our first great ancestor in Eden inquired of the Arch- 
angel respecting the celestial motions, his curiosity, 
if we may trust the account of Milton, was rather 
repressed than encouraged :— 

“ Solicit not thy thoughts with matters hid ; 

Leave them to God above; him serve, and fear! 

Of other creatures, as him pleases best, 

Wherever placed, let him dispose ; joy thou 

In what he gives to thee, this Paradise 

And thy fair Eve; Heaven is for thee too high 

To know what passes there; be lowly. wise.” 

It was reserved for the shepherd sages of Chaldéa, 
after the world was many ages old, to be the fathers 
of Astronomy; the father of Gardening was the 
father of mankind—aye, ‘and its mother was also the’ 
mother of all of us— 

« Eve 
Rose and went forth among her fruits and flowers, 
. To visit how they prospered, bud and bloom, 

Her nursery ; they at her coming sprung, 

And touched by her fair tendance gladlier grew.” 
However, the two are not sciences that ought either 
to quarrel about precedency, or to have any other 
feelings towards each other than those of affection. 
They may be said to be of kin through the common 
blood of a poetry which is denied to the other sciences. 

For as the stars have been called “the poetry of hea- 
ven,” so may the flowers, and the fruits too, of our 
gardens, be appropriately styled the poetry of earth. 
Of both scierices the nature and ends are mainly con- 
nected with those capacities of our being that yearn 
after something more and higher than either the 
necessary or the convenient, They both carry us away 
out of sense into sentiment—out of the visible into 
the visionary. Important as are some of the practical 
applications of Astronomy, such mere utilities respect 
only a small portion of the field of that vast science. 
Of by far the greater number of its soaring abstrac- 
tions the*whole result and purpose can only be de- 
scribed as being to exercise some of the noblest facul- 
ties of the intellect—to gratify the desire of knowledge 
for its own sake—to help the wings of the imagination, 
which in that endless starry maze, and those far depths 
of blue, finds one of the regions in the universe of 
thought in which it loves most to range and lose itself. 
The scope of the science of Gardening, it must be 
confessed, is not so lofty. The poetry that is in it is of 
a humbler and more familiar character. It has more 
to do with the affections than with the imagination. 
Yet the gardener is a poet of his kind, and every 
garden is a true poem, in which blossoms, and fra- 
grance, and green leaves, ha suppl ‘ the place of 


glowing werk and Even the 
smallest flower-plot beside door, is it not 
like a lamp . mp to brighten the 
prose of ordinary life to parent iid, upon whom 


it smiles in their going out and in their coming in? 
And in all cases where a dwelling-house and a garden 
are associated, whatever the former—the creation 
as it isthe shelter of our coarser needs and desires,— 
may suggest to the mind of what is more earthy in 
our hi y, is taken off and relieved by the less 


Rbysieal rvices . In the house, and 
ms, t by no.means excluded, are yet 
throspttiseSept in su tion to the useful and 


‘ comes in as supplementary, and ‘where it does not in- 
| terfere with the other which is the reigning principle. 


convenient ; in the garden it is the reverse—here, as” 
in every other poetical creation, beauty sits queen— 
in that spirit everything is shaped—by that = 
thing is animated=the useful or ‘corbetbdions ‘Gaky" 


As might have been expected from its high pre- 
tensions, Gardening has not been without its litera- 
ture, either in other countries or in our own.’ But 
we believe we may safely say, that nothing has been 
written upon the subject-in any country or language, 
that can be compared for completeness, for accuracy, 
for enlarged views, with the admirable work now be- 
fore us. Indeed, we have few treatises upon any art_ 
or science that deserve to be placed beside this Ency- 
clopedia of Gardening by Mr Loudon. It is evi- 
dently the production of a writer with whom his‘ 
subject has been the study of his life,.and who has. 
made himself master of it in all its extent and de-, 
tails, both from books and from his own obseryation 
and experience. ‘The success of a work, 
with so much labour, ability, and real kn 
could hardly have been doubtful from the first; and. 
we rejoice to see successive impressions giving evi- 
dence of the public appreciation of its merits. The 
present edition, which has come out in twenty half-~ 
crown parts, is stated to have been revised through-~ 
out, and in many parts re-written. The wood-_ 
engravings, remarkable for their neatness and clear-~ 
ness, with which it is embellished and illustrated, now — 
amount to upwards of 1,200, and of that number’ 
above 500 are,entirely new. f 


/ HOS 2 


« Part I, containing the ‘ History of Gardening,’” 
says the author, “is nearly all re-written ; it has been 
enriched with a greatnumber of new facts, and descrip-~ 
tions of gardens ; and with numerous vings of. 

und-plans, and views of garden and park scenery.; 
n order to give a complete view of the present state of 


gardening throughout the world, nearly every book. 
of trayele pdbliaied since 1810, has been consulted, ~ 
and the author made a tour (in 1829) for the purpose 
of popeusls examining the finest gardens in France + 
and Germany. * * In Part II, containing the 
“Science of Gardening,’ the first book, which treats” 
on Botany, has-been entirely recomposed, so as to 
embrace the most approved modern opinions on Ve 
getable Physiology, and in other respects to harmo- 
nize with the present state of Botanical — 
All the other books have been brought into similar 
harmony with the present state of knowledge and 

tice, and more particularly Book III, on the Mi i- 
cal Agents em Foe in Gardening. In this book are 
described and figured all the new implements, instru- 
ments, and machines, considered valuable, and all the 
improvements in the construction of hot-houses, and 
more especially the different modes of heating them by — 
steam, and by hot water—the latter, the greatest im~- : 
provement which has been made in Gardening since, 
this Encyclopedia originally appeared. In Book 1V, 
Which treats of the operations of Gardening, the chap-— 
ter on insects, vermin, and the enemies of gardens, has’ 
been entirely re-written and greatly enlarged, by any 
eminent Naturalist. It is illustrated by numerous new, 
éngravings, and will be found a most important addi- 
tion to this department of the work. Part III, on 
* Gardening as Practised in Britain,’ has received most’ 
invalnable additions, more porteqolariy in the dese’ 

tive catalogues of fruits aod culinary vegetables, with 
their synonymes. For these we are indebted to the 
Committee of the Horticultural Society, who permitted 
us to consult on these subjects with their head gardener,’ 
Mr Munro, and with the gardener of their fruit depart- 
ment, Mr Thompson; and the result is that we are en- 
abled to — such descriptive catalogues, and such 
selected lists for particular situations, and i 
purposes, as could, at no former period, aud even at 
this time. from no other source, be pradsoed, Under 
Floriculture; in most of the preceding editions, the 
tables of ornamental plants were eocaratiely alegre 
and imperfect, and in the first-and second edi yh 

of orthographical errors. These tables. were entin ra 
recomposed by Mr George Don, for the edition of 1831, 
and then received copious additions: they have now 
been brought down to the present tinie, and , 
tracy, we will venture to state that if) they are equalled, 
they are not surpassed in any work whatever, Arbori- 
culture has received those improvements in the details 
of transplanting, pranin Brea which yo bee not: 
of physiological know required ; — Landscape 
Gardening as also undergone revisal. Throughout 
the Work, wherever the subject of insects and vermin 
has occurred, it has beén corrected, or re-written, by 
the eminent naturalist above referred to; and advantage 
has been taken, as far as garden insects are concerned, 
of the more recent discoveries. communi 


‘to’ the 
* Entomological Magazine,’ and to the * Magazin 
Natural History.’ The botanic names have been put in 
harmony with the nomenclature of our /* us 
Britannicus;’ preserving, however, the: Linnwan, or 
popular synonyme where jt has been consi 
advisable.” ae oD a f 
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‘20 ASSIST THE INQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUGGLING, AND 
SYMPATHISE WITH ALL. 


“WIT MADE BASY, OR A HINT TO 
WORD-CATCHERS, 


A.—Here comes B., the liveliest yet most tire- 
some of word-catchers. I wonder whether he'll have 
wit enough to hear good news of his mistress. — 
Well, B., my dear boy, I hope I see you well. 

B.—I hope you do, my dear A., otherwise you 
have lost your eye-sight, 
A.—Good. Well, how do you do? 

B.—How? Why as other people do. You would 

not have me eccentric, would you ? 


A.—Nonsense. I mean, how do you find yourself? _ 


B.—Find myself? Where's the necessity of find- 
a myself? I have not been lost. 

A.—Incorrigible dog! come now; to be serious. 
B.—( Comes closer to A. and looks very serious.) 
A.—Well, what now ? 

B.—I am come, to be serious. 

A.—Come now; nonsense, B.; leave off this. 
( Laying his hand on his arm.) i 

B.—( Looking down at his arm.)—I can’t leave off 
this. It would look very absurd to go without a 


’ sleeve. 

A,—Ah, ha?» You make me laugh in spite of 
myself. How's Jackson? 

B.—The deuce! How's Jackson! Well, I never 


‘should have thought that. How can Howe be Jack- 
Son? Surname and arms,” I suppose, of some rich 
uncle? I have not seen him gazetted. 

A.—Good bye. 

B.—(Detaining him.)—“ Good Bye!” What a 
sudden enthusiasm in favour of some virtuous man 


“of the name of Bye! “ Good Bye!"—To think of 


Ashton, standing at the corner of the street, Hosting 
-aloud on the integrity of a Mr Bye! 

A.—Ludicrous enough. I can’t help laughing, I 
confess. But laughing does not always imply mer- 
timent. You do not delight us, Jack, with these 
“sort of jokes, but tickle us; and-tickling may give 
pin : 

B.—Don't ‘accept it then. You need not take 


“everything that given you nts 


A.—You'll want a strait-forward answer some day, 


B.—You'll describe a circle about me, before you 
»@ive it. Well, that’s your affair, not mine. | You'll 
* astonish the natives, that’s all. 


_A.—It’s great nonsense, you. must allow. 


B.—I can't see why it is greater nonsense than any 4 


~ other pronoun. 
jon Ea one ae : 
B.—Excuse me: it is of the very greatest use. I 
* don't know a part of speech more useful. dt per- 


forms all the greatest offices of nature, and contains, | 


» in fact, the whole agency-and mystery of the world. 


“It rains. Zt is fine weather. “Je freezes)’ 7 thaws. ° 


», It (whieh is very odd) is one 0” clock. * Zt has been 


SB very frequent observation.”, .Jé goes, -Here it . 


"goes. How goes it ?—(which, by the way, is'a trans- 
lation froin 


_Boest 5 oes, or it goes. In short 


the Latin, Eo, is, it; Eo, I go; ‘is, thou” 


A.—In ‘short, if I wanted a dissertation on it, 
-Row's the time for it. But I don’t; so, good bye.— 
-(going)—I saw Miss M. last night. 


B.—The devil you did! Where was it? 


A.—( To himself )—Now I have him, and will re- 
venge.myself. Where was it? Where was it, eh? 
Oh you must know a great deal more about it than 
I do. 


B.—Nay, my dear fellow, do tell me. I’m on 
thorns. 

A.—On thorns! Very odd thorns. I never saw 
a thorn look so like a pavement, 

B.—Come now, to be serious. 

~ A.—( Comes close to B. and looks tragic.) 

_ B,—He, he! Very fair, egad. But do tell me 
where was she? How did she look? Who was 
with her? 

A.—Oh, ho! Hoo was with her, was he? Well, 
I wanted to know his name. TI could not tell who 
the devil it was, But I say, Jack, who's Hoo? 

B.—Good.. He, he! Devilish fair! But now, 
my dear Will, for God's sake, you know how in- 
terested I am. 


A.—The deuce you are! 1 always took you for 


a disinterested fellow. I always said of Jack B., 
Jack's apt to overdo his credit for wit; but a more 
honest disinterested fellow I never met with. 

B.—Well, then, as you think so, be merciful. 
Where is Miss M. ? 

A.—This is more astonishing news than any. 
Ware is Miss M. I know her passion for music ; 
but this is wonderful. Good Heavens! To think 
of a delicate young lady dressing herself in man’s 
clothes, and going about asa musician under the 
name. of Ware. 


B.—Now, my dear Will, consider, I acknow- 
ledge I have been tiresome; I confess it is a bad 
habit, this word-catching ; but consider my love, 

A.—( Falls into an attitude of musing.) 

B.—Well. : 

A.—Don't interupt ‘me. Iam considering your 
love. 

B.—I repent; I am truly sorry. What shall I 
do?—( Laying his hand on his heart.)—I'll give up 
this cursed habit. 

A.—You will ?— upon honour ? 

B.—Upon my honour. 

A.—On the spot. 

B.—Now, this instant. Now and for ever. 

A.—Strip away then. 

B.—Strip? for what? 

A.—You said you'd give up that cursed habit. 

- B.—Now, my dear A. for the love of everything 


» that is sacred ; for the love of your own love— 


A.—Well, you promise me sincerely ? 

B,—Heart and soul. : : 

A.—Step over the way, then, into the coffee- 
house, and I'll tell you. 

Street- Sweeper.—Plase your honour, pray remem- 
ber the poor swape. 

B.—My friend, I'll never forget you, if that will 
be of any service. I'll think of you next year. 

A.—What again ! 

B.—The last time, as I hope to be saved. 
my friend; there's a shilling for you. Charity 
covers a multitude of bad jokes. 

Street- Sweeper.—God send your honour thousands 


~ of them. 


Here, 


B.—The jokes or the shillings, you rascal? ©’ 

Street- Sweeper.—-Och, the shillings. Divil a bit 
tha bad jokes. I can make them myself, ~~ 
shilling’s no joke anyhow. ty 


A.—What! really silent! and in spite of the’ dog’s 
equivocal Irish face! Come, B., I now see you can 
give up a jest, and are really in love; and your 
mistress, I will undertake to say, will not be sorry 
to be convinced of both. Women like to begin with 
merriment well enough: but they think ill of a 
man who cannot come to a grave conclusion. 


— 


CELEBRATED SPECIMEN | 
OF THE LETTER-WRITING OF 
MADAME DE SEVIGNB, 


[Famous for her wit and good-nature in the reign of 
Louis XIV, and her love for the daughter to whom 
she chiefly addressed her letters. | 


A M. DE COULANGES. 
" A Paris, Lundi, 15 Décembre 1670, 

Je m’en vais yous mander Ja chose du monde la 
plus étonnante, la plus surprenante, Ja plus merveil- 
leuse, la plus miraculeuse, Ja plus triomphante, Ia 
plus étourdissante, la plus inovie, 1a plus singulidre, 
Ja plus extraordinaire, la plus incroyable, la plus im- 
prévue, la plus grande, la plus petite, la plus rare, la 
plus commune, la plus éclatante, la plus secréte 
jusqu’ a aujourd'hui, la plus. brillante, Ja plus digne 
denvie; enfin, une chose dont on ne trouve qu'un 
exemple dans les siécles passés, encore cet exemple 
nest-il pas juste; une chose que nous ne saurions 
croire a Paris; comment la pourroit-on croire 3 
Lyon? une chose qui fait crier miséricorde a totit le 
monde; une chose qui comble de joie Madame de 
Rohan et Madame d'Hauterive; une chose enfin qui 
se fera dimanche, oi ceux qui la verront ctoiront 
avoir la berlue; une chose qui se fera dimanche, et 
qui ne sera peut-étre pas faite lundi. ‘Je ne puis me 
résoudre a vous la dire, devinez-la; je vous le donne 
en trois: jetez-vous votre langue aux chiens? Hé 
bien! il faut done vous la dire. M. de, Lauzun 
épouse dimanche au Louvre, devinez qui? Je vous 
le donne en quatre, je vous le donne en six, je vous le 
donne en cent. Madame de Coulanges dit: Voila 
qui est bien difficile 4 deviner; c'est Madame de la 
Valliére. Point du tout, Madame. C'est dono 
Mademoiselle de Retz? Point du tout, vous étes 
bien provinciale, Ah! vraiment, nous sommes bien 
bétes, dites-vous; c’est Mademoiselle Colbert. . En- 
core moins. . C’est assurément Mademoiselle de Cré- 
qui. Vous n’y etes pas. II faut done a la fin vous 
le dire: il épouse dimanche au Louvre, avec la per- 
mission du Roi, Mademoiselle, Mademoiselle de ...... 
Mademoiselle, devinez Je nom; il épouse Mademoi- 
selle, la grande Mademoiselle, Mademoiselle, fille de 
feu Monsieur, Mademoiselle, petite fille de Henri IV, 
Mademoiselle d'Eu, Mademoiselle de Dembes, 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier, Mademoiselle. d’Or- 
léans, Mademoiselle, cousine germaine du Roi, Ma- 
demoiselle, destinée au tréne, Mademoiselle, Je seul 
parti de France qui fat digne de Monsieur. Voila 
un beau sujet de discourir. Si vous criex, si vous 
étes hors de vous-méme, si counties nous avons 
menti, que cela est faux, qu’on se moque. de vous, 
que.xoila une belle raillerie, que wa est bien fade a 
<~dUC-——UU Sn vous noultiisiauenil it injures, nous 
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trouvons que vous‘avez raison: nous en avons fait 
autant que vous. Adiew; les lettres qui seront por- 
tées par cet ordinaire yous seront voir si nous disons 
vrai ou non. ; 


— 


[TRansiation.] oni 
? I am going to tell you a thing, which of all things 


n the world is the most astonishing, the most sur- 


prising, the most marvellous, the most miraculous, 
the most triumphant, the most bewildering, the most 
unheard of, the most singular, the most extraordinary, 
the most incredible, the most unexpected, the most 
exalted, ‘the most humble, the most rare, the 
most common, the most public, the most private (till 
this foment), the most brilliant, the most enviable, 
in’ short, a thing of which no example is to be 
found in past times ; at least, nothing quite like it ;— 
a thing which we know not how to belieye in Paris; 
how then will it be believed at’ Lyons ?—a thing 
which makes all the world ery out “* Good heaveris !” 
--a thing whieh has overjoyed Madame de Rohan 
and. Madame d’Hauterive; a thing which is to be 
done on Sunday, when those who shall see it will 
not” believe their own eyes; a thing, which is to be 
done on Sunday, and yet perhaps will ‘not be done 
till Monday. Ieannot expect you to guess it at 
once; I give you three times to guess it in :—de you 
give it up? Well, then, M. de Lauzun—is to marry 
—next Sunday—at the Louvre,—guess whom? I 
give it you in four; 1 give it you in six; I give it 
you iti # hundred: “Truly,” cries Madame de 
Coulanges, “it must bea very difficult thing to guess ; 
—'tis Madame de Ja Valliere?” No, it isn’t, Madam. 
“?Tis Mademoiselle de Retz then?” No, it isn’t, 
‘Madam: you guess like a couhtry-cousin. Oh, 
‘we are very stupid, no doubt,” say you ;' “’tis Made- 
moiselle Colbert?” Farther off than ever. “ Well, 
then, it must be: Mademoiselle de Crequi?” You're 
not a bit nearer, Come, I see I must tell you at 
dast, Well, Monsieur de Lauzun marries, next Sun- 
day, at the Louvre, with his Majesty’s permission, 
Mademoiselle—Mademoiselle de, Mademoiselle, 
guess who? he marries “ Manemorserte!” the 
great Mademoiselle! Mademoiselle, the daughter of 
the late Mowsirur,— Mademoiselle, grand-daughter 
of Henry the Fourth, Mademoiselle d’Eu, Made- 
moiselle de Dombes, Mademoiselle de Mont- 
.pensier, Mademoiselle d'Orléans, {{ cousin-german 
of the King, Mademoiselle destined to the 
‘throne, the only woman in France fit to’ marry 
(Moxstevn. Here's pretty news for your cote- 
vies, Exelaim about it as much as you will ;—let 
it turn your heads; say we “lie,” if you. please; 
‘that it’s all false; that we are laughing at you; that 
its a “ pretty joke ;” that its “tiresome;” that we're 
@ parcel of ninnies. We give you leave; we have 
done just the same thing to others. Adieu! the 
‘letters that come by the post, will show whether we 
have been speaking truth or not. 


aiecibinta: 
M. SUDRH’S TELEPHONE. 


Moksmve Suvne, a native of France, exhibited on 
‘Weilnesday, July 8, in ‘the King’s Concert Room, 
‘@t the Opera House, a public demonstration of his 
“* Mavical Language.” 

He Operied his lecture by some observations on 
‘the nature of language in general, as ‘the ‘theans of 
~@oriveying thought from mind to mind; and then, by 
a variety of satisfactory proofs, established the appli- 
“eability of music to this purpose. 

~» The ‘audience Were supplied with small slips of 
‘paper, upon which several ladies and gentlemen wrote 
“sentences. Each sentence was then handed to 
_ Monsieur Sadré, who translated it into musical sounds 
‘with his Violif, while an assistant, so situated as to 


be within hearing’ of the sounds, but beyond ‘the ' 


reach ‘of personal communication, was engaged“in 
translating the music back again into the very words 
of the sentence, 
" ‘After hearing the music the assistant wrote down, 
; ce, but the exact words of each senti- 
‘ment, on a black board, in large letters of chalk ; and 
the correctness with which he performed this office 
‘Seemed to give great satisfaction to the company, and 


“is hardly possible to live 
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to interest their feelings on behalf of the ingenious 
inventor. - ' 

We select a few from the numerous examples :— 

“La telephone peut elle seule étte le angage’de 
savants,” ; ‘ 

« Le genie #impdse tot ou tard.” 

* Amitié entre Angleterre et la France.” 

“ Lihumanité vous sera. reconnoissante de cette 
invention.” 

« Honneur al'inventeur.” 

« Les arts valent mieux que Ia politique.” 

Monsieur Sudré also exhibited the efficiency of 
his “ Musical Language” when written in musical 
character, by a familiar course of experiments, and 
gave examples of a new foreign language, founded 
upon musical notes. 

. The inventor seems to entertain sanguine expecta- 
tions of inducing mankind to adopt his system as a 
universal language, but in this he is attended rather 
by our good wishes than our hopes. 

His more moderate view of applying it to tele- 
graphic communications seems better founded, though 
even that seems beset, at the very threshold, by the 
awkward necessity of securing a fair wind from the 
weather office, 

— 


THH WHEE. 
PERSONAL PORTRAITS OF EMINENT MEN. 


WINKELMAN, THE VIRTUOSO, WITH AN ACCOUNT OF HIS 
ASSASSINATION, . 


We have taken a liberty with the plan of this de- 
partment of our Journnat in giving a small personal 
account of our present subject, and a long one of his 
death; but to say the truth, the latter is the most cu- 
rious part of his history, and happening to meet with 
it, we thought it would interest the reader. It does 
not amount to a “* Romance of Real Life,” for its hor- 
rors are of too common octurrence ;- yet the total 
absence of anything like sympathy with a victim, 
while there is a strong sympathy of imagination with 
his means of enjoyment, presents one of those moral 
puzzles in the history of crime, which the mind gladly, 
and we think, justly solves, by the imputation of mad- 
ness. An excess of any anti-social passion is a mad- 
ness ; and an excess of selfishness, the worst and most 
dangerous of all. - : 

e Abbé Winkelman was a German who re- 
sided in Italy, and became an amateur and virtuoso 
by profession. From what we recollect of his 

we should say that he had real taste, and did 
good to the cause of the Fine Arts ; but that bis dis- 
cernment was more delicate than profound. He is 
described as having a low forehead, a sharp nose, and 
small deep-set eyes, features altogether forming a 
gloomy physiognomy, yet lit up on occasion by an 
agreeable expression of candour and good-will. He 
was passionate and but. an honest man,. It 

f the heavenly region of the 
Fine Arts, and be a bad one. 

A formal acount of his assassination was pub- 
lished, and ran as follows :— 

Francis Areangeli was born of mean parents, near 
the city of Pistoia, and bred a cook, in which capa- 
city he served in a respectable family at Vienna, 
where, having been guilty of a considerable robbery, 
he was condemned to work in fetters for four 
and then to be banished from all the Austrian domi- 
nions, after being sworn never to return. When three 
years of his slavery were expired, he found friends to 
intercede in his fayour, and he was released from 
serving the fourth, but strictly enjoined to observe 
the order of banishment; in consequence of which 
he left Vienna and retired to Venice with his pretend- 
ed wife Eva-Rachel. © In’ August, 1767, notwith- 
rieste witha view to 
to Venice, where, being 
ee he probably expected, he came to 

in May 1768. Being almost of 
money, ‘and but shabbily dressed, he took his 
lodging at a noted inn with a view of rob- 
bing sometraveller.) In a few days the Abbé Wink- 
elman arrived at the same: inn, on his way from 
Vienna to Rome; and was —— the next. apart- 
ment to that of Arcangeli. is cireumstance, and 
their dining er at the ordinary, first brought 
them acquainted. * The Abbé expressed a desire of 
prosecuting his journey with all possible expedition, 
and Arcangeli was seemingly very assiduous 
curing him a which the Abbé took very 
kindly, and very liberally rewarded him for his ser- 
vices. His departure, however, being delayed by 


the master of the vessel which was to carry him, Ar- ° 


cangeli was more than ordinarily diligent in improv- 


ing ev ity. of makin, reer le 
tothe Abbé; and tie frequent ealke ong and fami- 
liar conversations, and excessive and at- 


ees 
tention of Arcangeli upon all occasions that offered, 


ees oe ee ee ee ee ee 


loning him, he 
; pene hi? a ) “ 


he at 
in pro- © 


so improved the regard which the Abbé had begun to 
ates for him, that he not only acquainted him, in 


the general run of their discourse, with the motives 


e execution, and then going to the coffee- 
house, be there found the Abbé, who paid “for him-as 
usual, and centinued with him in conversation till they 
both went home to dinner. After dinner, they went 
again abroad together; but the villain, having medi- 
tated a new scheme, he parted from the Abbé, and went 
and purchased some yards of cord, with which he re- 
turned home, and retired to his chamber till the Abbé 
came home; he employed himself in twisting the cord, 
and forming a noose, and having prepared it to his 
mind, he placed that and the knife in a chair ready. 
Soon after this the Abbé came in, and, as his custom 
was, invited Arcangeli to supper. ‘I’be cheerfulness of 
the Abbé, and the frankness and cordiality with which 
he received and treated him, staggered him at first.5. 
and the sentiments of humanity so far took place, that 
his blood ran Gold with the thoughts of his cruel intem- 
tion, nor~had he at this time courage to execute if. 
But the next morning, June the 8th, both going out of 
the inn together, and drinking coffee at the usual 
house, after Arcangeli had pretended in vain to hire a 
vessel to carry the Abbé to Bagni, they returned to the 
inn, and each going into his own room, Arcangeli 
pulled off his coat (probably. to prevent its bei 
stained with blood), and putting the knife unsheathe 
and the cord into his waistcoat pocket, about nine he 
went into Winkelman’s chamber, who received’ him 
with his accustomed frankness, and entered into chat 
about his journey.and about his medals; and, as he 
was upon the point of his departure, he invited the 
man, who was that instant fo be his murderer, in t 
most affectionate manver, to Rome, where he pro- 
mised him his best assistance. Full of those friendly 
sentiments, the Abbé sat himself down in his chair, 
when instantly the assassin, who stood ind him, 
threw ‘the cord over his head’ and drew it‘close.. The 
Abbé with both his hands‘endeavoured to loosen the 
cord, but the murderer with his knife already un- 
sheathed, stabbed him in several places. This increased 
ert iy and the last efforts of the unbappy vietim, 
‘brought both of them to the ground; the murderer, 
however, was uppermost, and having his knife still 
reeking with blood in his hand, plunged it five times 
into the bowels of his wounded friend. The noise of 

ethe fell, and the groans of the Abbé, alarmed the 
chamberlain of the house, who, hastily openiag the 
door, was witness to the bloody conflict. _ 
sassin, surprised in the fact, dro the b: fe, 
and in ‘his waistcoat only, without’a ‘hat, bis breast 
open, and his shirt covered with bloodyhe escaped oat 
of the inn. ate ees og 

With the cord about his neck, and his wounds stream- 
ng, the Abbé had still'strength to rise, and aaa 
from ithe second floor to the <n gt 
spies the balustrade, and called’ assistance. 

ved with compassion, those who heard ‘his cri 
hastened to his relief, and helping him to his room, 

“aid him tpon his bed, where, having no re- 
covery, he received the sacraments and made tis will. 
After suffering a great deal with heroic and 
truly Christian piety, not complaining of herder 
but most sincerely caln 

seta aeiguet aameney tieliall into the 

Venetian territories, where, not thinking bi 7 

he pursued his way to Pirano, with a design to embark 
in obey Teady to sail, to wh: be 5, 

~ but expresses being everywhere dispatched an 
account of the murder, and a description of the mur- 
derer, he found himself surrounded with dangers on 
all sides. ‘Having found means, however, 

- his clothes, be quitted the high. road, and pa 
th forests, and over mountains unknown to hb 

came to a road leading to Labiana, 


had Planina, when a drummer, : 
di deserter, ——— hp —_ .) 

is examination, not being able to give satisfactory. ac~ 
count, of himself, and Welon threstened by a 
trates of Aldesperg, he ae ‘confessed 
murder, and vightode after committing the act, he 
was brought back to ‘Trieste, heavily ironed), and under 
astreng guard. There-he was tried, and fou 
guilty, as well on his own coafession, as 01> the clear 


evidence, he was sentenced by the Emper/ or to 


| 
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be broken on the wheel, opposite to the inn where he 


had et the murder, and his body to be exposed 
in usual place of executions. On the 18th of 


June he was informed of his sentence, and on the 20th 
of the same month it was ‘executed in all its points, in 
the presence of an innumerable multitude, who flocked 
from all parts to see his death. 


—— 


ROMANCE OF RBAL LIFE. 


NO. LXXIX.—A MAN IMPRISONED IN ENGLAND FOR 
FORTY YEARS WITHOUT BEING DECLARED GUILTY, 


‘Tue story of Major Bernardi has been told at con- 
siderable length in the ‘ Biographia Britannica,’ and 
we think also in the ‘Lounger’s Common- Place 
Book,’ though we cannot find it on referring to that 
work. Probably it was in the additional volume 
subsequently printed, which we do not happen to have 
by us. The following abridgment is taken from 
the ‘General Biographical Dictionary." The Major's 
« courage” in venturing upon a second marriage we 
do not understand. The courage was rather on the 
side of the lady, in wedding a poor man and a pri- 
soner. She appears to have been a noble-hearfed 
woman, and to have met with a man that deserved 
her. But both the parties seem to have been truly 
attached, and, as far as the marriage union is eon- 
cerned, what courage is there in having one’s way 
under those cireumstances? The biographer appears 
also to have been too hasty in calling the children 
« inheritors of misery and confinement,” and assuming 
it as “ probable” that they were left destitute. Why 
need he have assumed anything so melancholy of 
the children of two such people, happy with each 
other and in their own virtues, and therefore not. 
likely to have had such a prospect to contemplate? 
The most likely thing is, that two people, so good 
and Rind, had some reliance upon the future, of 
whatever nature, sufficient to warrant the calmness of 
their philosophy. 


' Major Bernardi’s history is a puzzle, and of very 
doubtful eredit to the energy of the government at 
that period, and its professed liberality. The proba- 
bility, we think, is, that he was in possession of some 
State secret, which, out of a sense of duty to his old 
master, he refused to give up. 


Joux Brxxannr, says the biographer, usually called 
Major Bernardi,..was born at Evesham, in 1657, 
and was descended from an honourable family 
which had flourished at Lucea in Italy, from the 
year 1097. His grandfather Philip, 4 count of the 
Roman empire, lived in England as resident from 
Genoa twenty-eight _ and married a native of 
this country. . His Francis stieceedéd to this 
office; but, taking disgust at sonte measures adopted 

“the senate at resigned, and retiring to 
amused himself with gardening, on which 

he spent @ considerable sum of money, and set a good 
example in that science to the town. Joh#, his son, 
the subject of this article, of # spirited and restless 
temper, having received some harsh usage from tis 
father, at the age of thirteen ran away to avoid his 
severity, and perhaps without auy determinate pur- 
pose.’ “He retained, notwithstanding, several friends, 
and'was for|some time supported by them, but theit’ 
appears to have gone little farther; for’ 

soom after he enlisted as a common soldier in the 
service ee of One. In this station he 
showed uncommon talents and bravery, and in a short 
time obtained a eaptain’s commission in the service’ 
of the States. In April 1677, he married a Dutch 
lady of good family, with whom he enjoyed much 
conjugal happiness for eleven years. eo . 
Tegiments,in the Dutch service being recalled by 
James Il, very few of them, but among those few 
was Bernardi’s,, would obey the summons, and’ o. 
course, he could not sign the association, into which the 


m om some commission into Seotland, from 
as the ruin of his.master now beeame inevi-: 


ited to Newgatey March 25, 1696, on suspicion of 
being an abettor of the plo! Siiiensos Wil- 
liam ;. and al evidence could not be 


tinued in prison by the pin, oe hat 


of this marriage, the inheritors Ls misery 
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either legally 
In his confinement he had the courage to venture 
on a second which proved a very fortunate 


event to him, as he thus not only enjoyed’ the ‘sooth- 
ing converse of a true friend, but was even supported 
during his whole imprisonment by the 

dustry of his wife. Ten children were 


finement. In the mean time he 
his imprisonment with such resignation and even- 
ness of temper, as to have excited much respect and 
love inthe few who enjoyed his acquaintance. In 
the earlier part of his life he had received several 
dangerous wounds, which now breaking out afresh, 
and giving him great torment, afforded a fresh trial 
of his equanimity and firmness. At length he died 
Sept. 20, 1736, heaving his wife and numerous family 
probably in a destitute state; but what became of 
them afterwards is not known. Bernardi was 4 little, 
brisk, and active man, of a very cheerful disposition, 
and, as may appear from this short narrative, of great 
courage and constancy of mind, 


Yor. 
[We violate a rule, under otir new system, in giving 
insertion to the following Sonnet; but the ¢ireum- 
stances which have come to our knowledge as giving 
rise to’ it, are so creditable to all parties, that we 
could not but do it such honour as lay in our power. 
Readers, however, must still be good enough to 
bear in mind, for all sakes, that we are obliged to 
decline elegancies of the like nature in general.—Ep. | 
Sritt in this glen, deep-channelled in the wolds; 
Untrod by pilgrim now, fair Ravavix! stands, 
Though brnised and broken by Time's serpent-folds, 
The glorious fabrie once of pious hands— 
In splendid ruin! What a thrilling seene 


Of solitude, of grandeur, of decay; 
With stream and woodland graced, and meadows 


green, 
Where Peace unchallenged holds pérennial sway! 
"Yet doubly dear to me, since yonder cot, 
Yon modest home of independent worth, 
To holiest duties aye a welcome spot, 
Saw Hope delighted wait upon the birth 
Of him, whom Friendship, without slight of other, 
' Gave me to love instead of a young brother. 


Joux Arkinson. 
Old May Day, 1335. 


—— 


CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPHARD’S 
PLAYS. 
— BY WILLIAM HAZLITT, 


XX.—-HENRY VI. IN THREE PARTS. 


Dvnrxce the time of the civil wars of York ard Lan- 
caster, England was a perfect bear- 
Shakespear has given us avery liv 
s¢ene. The three parts of Henry VI. convey a pic. 
tore of little else ; and are inferior to the other 
historfeal plays They have brilliant passages; but 
the general ground-work is eomparatively and 
meagre, the style “flat and unraised.” Freseere 
few lines like the following :— 


™ « Glory is like a circle in the water ; 
_ Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself, * 
_ Fill by broad spreading it disperse to nought.” 


_ The first part relates to the wars in France after 
1¢ death of Henry V. and the story of the Maid of 
leans. She is here-almost as seurvily treated as in 
oltaire’s Pucelle. Talbot is a very magnificent 
etch: there is something as formidable im this por- 
trait of him, as there would be ‘in a monumental 
figure of him, or in the sight of the armour: which he 
; The scene in which he visits the Countess of 
uyergne, who seeks to entrap him, is a very spirited 
one, and his description of his own tteatment while a 
prisoney to the Freneh is not less remarkable, —- 


. * Satispvay. Yet tell’st thou not how thow wert 

entertain’d, / 
Tatsor. With scoffs and scorns, and ‘contutelious 

‘taunts, 

In open market-place produced they me, 

To be a publie spectacle to all. 

Here, said they, is the terror of the French, 

The scareerow that affrights our children so. 

Then broke I from the officers thet.led’ me, 


And with my nails digg’d stores.c:y.<¢.the ground, 


To hurl at the beholders of my shatiie. 

My grisly countenanee made others fly, 

None durst come near for fear of sudden 

pan ey alec deem’d me not seciire ; 
great a fear my name amongst them Spread, 

That they suppos'd I could rend bars of steel, 

adamant. ; 


The second part relates chiefly to the contests 
between the nobles during the minority of Henry, 
and the death of Gloucester, the Duke Humph- 
rey. character of Cardinal Beaufort is the most 
prominent in the group: the account of his death is 
one of our author’s master-pieces. So is the speech 
of Gloucester to the nobles on the loss of the provinces 
of France by the King’s marriage with Margaret of 
Anjou. The pretensions and growing ambition of 
the Duke of York, the father of Richard IIT. are 
also very ably developed. A the the 
tragi-comedy of Jack Cade, andthe detection of the 
impostor Simeox are truly edifying. i ¥ 

The third part describes Henry’s loss of his crown : 
his death takes place in the last act, which is 
thtust into the common aeting play of Richard 
The character of Gloucester, afterwards , 
Richard, is here very powerfully commenced, his 
dangerous designs and long-reaching ambition are 
fully described in his Stain in the third act, 

use women honour- 


figure which Henry makes as a 
more respect for him than for his wife. 
We have already observed that, 
searcely more remarkable for the force . 
contrasts of his characters than for the truth ; 
subtlety with which he has distin those 
a hed the nearest to éach . _ For instance, 
soul of Othello is hardly more distinct from 
of Iago than that of Desdemona is shewn to be from 
JEmilia’s; the ambition of is as dis 
from the ambition of Richard III. as it is from the 


E 


is 
of folly, loquacious or reserved, in d and 
Senses ae again, the gallantry of Prince 4 
is as little confounded with that of Hotspur as wii 

the cowardice of Falstaff, or as the sensual and 
philosophic cowardice of the Knight is with the 
pitiful and cringing cowardice of Parolles. . All 
these several personages were as different in Shake- 
spear as they would have been in themselves: his 
imagination borrowed from the life, and every cir- 
cumstance, object, motive, passion, operated there’as 
it would in reality, and produced a world of men 
and women as distinct, as bog and ies ae 
that exist in nature. peculiar property 0! 
Shakespear’s imagination was this ttuth, aceompan 

with the unconsciousness of nature: indeed, > 
nation to be perfect must be uricohscious, at least 

production ; for nature is so.—.We shall attempt one 
cms Ore in the characters of Richard HI. and 

enry VI. 

The characters and situations of both these persons 
were so nearly alike, that they would have been 
pletely confounded by a common-place 
they are kept quite distinct in Shakspeare. 3 
were kings, and unfortunate. Both lost their 
crownsowing to their m v3 


the one from a thoughtless, wilful abuse of power, 2 


which they béar their misfortunes corresponds exaetly 
to the causes whith led to them. The one is always 


power only as it was the means of gratifying his 
and Juxury; Henry regards it asa 
doing right, and is less desirous of the advantages td 
be derived from possessing it, than afraid of od 
it . In knighting a g soldier, He ‘gi 
er noma 
« Edward Plantagenet, arise a knight, . ; : ots 

_ And learn this lesson; draw thy, sword in right.” ‘ 


Richard II. in the first speeches of the 
perp bbertima ye? Pr I ™ 
ride, on hearing of Bolii s rebellion 
his presumption has met with any ch koh 2 e 

* There is another instarice of the 
Hamlet and Hamlet's pre 


make a very. 


littlesu, 


wittcanwnun 


236. 


«“ Mock not my senseless conjuration, lords : 
This earth shall have a feeling, and these stones 
Prove armed soldiers, ere her native king . 
Shall faulter under proud rebellious arms, 

. . * * . . 


Not all the water in the rough rude sea 

Can wash the balm from an anointed king ; 

The breath of worldly man cannot depose 

The deputy elected by the Lord. 

For every man that Bolingbroke hath prest, 

To lift sharp steel against our golden crown, 

Heaven for his Richard hath in heavenly pay 

A glorious angel; then if angels fight, 

Weak men must fall; for Heaven still guards the 
right.” 


Yet, notwithstanding this royal confession , 


on the very first news of actual disaster, all his con- 
ceit of himself as the peculiar favourite of Providence 
vanishes into air. 


« Bat now the blood of twenty thousand men 
Did triumpli in my face, and they are fled. 
All souls that will be safe fly from my side ; 
For time hath'set a blot upon my pride.” 


Immediately after, however, recollecting that ‘* cheap 
defence” of the divinity of kings which’ is to be found 
in opinion, he is for arming his name against his 
ey yc 

_ © Awake, thou coward Majesty, thou sleep’st ; 

Is not the King’s name forty thousand names? 

Arm, arm,my name: a puny subject strikes 

At thy great glory.” 


King Henry does not make any such vapouring resist- 
ahce'to the loss of his crown. but lets it slip from off 


his head’'as a weight which he is neither able nor” 


willing to’bear; stands quietly by to see the issue of 

the’ contest for his kingdom, as if it were a game at 

pare and is pleased when the odds prove against 
im. 

When Richard first hears of the death of his favour- 
ites, Bushy, Bagot, and the rest, he indignantly rejects 
all idea of any further efforts, and only indulges in the 
extravagant impatience of his grief and his = poe in 
that fine speech which has been so often quoted :— 

© Aumerte. Where is the duke my father, with 

his power? 

K. Ricuarp. No matter where: of comfort no 
._ man speak; / 
Let’s talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs, 
Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes 

rite sorrow in the bosom of the earth! 
Let’s choose executors and talk of wills: 
And yet not so—for what can we bequeath, 
Save our deposed bodies to the ground ? 
Our lands, our lives, and all are Bolingbroke’, 
And nothing can we call our own but death, 
ei that small model of the barren earth, 

ich serves as paste and cover to our bones. 

For heaven’s sake let us sit upon the ground, 
And tell sad stories of the death of Kings : 
How some have been deposed, some slain in war 5 
Some haunted by the ghosts they dispossess’d ; 
Some poison’d by their wives, some sleeping kill’d ; 
‘All murder'd :—for within the hollow crown, 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king, . 
Keeps death his court: and there the antic sits, 
Scoting his state, and-grinning at his pomp | 
Allowing him a breath, a little scene 
To monarchize, be fear’d, and kill with looks; 
Infusing him with self and vain conceit— 
As if this flesh, which walls about our life, 
Were brass impregnable ; and, humour’d thus, 
Comes at the last, and, with a little pin, 
Bores through his castle wall, and—farewell king ‘ 
Cover your heads, and mock not flesh and blood 
With solemn reverence ; throw away respect, 
Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty, 
For you have but mistook me all this while : 
T live on bread like you, feel want, taste grief, 
Need friends, like you;—subjected thus, 
How can you say to me—I am a king ?” 


There is as little sincerity afterwards in his affected 
tesignation to his fate, as there is fortitude in this ex- 
aggerated picture of his misfortunes before they have 


When Northumberland comes back with the message 
from Bolingbroke, he exclaims, anticipating the result, — 


“ What must the king do now? Must he submit? 
The king shall do it: must he be de; 1 : 
The king shall be contented : must he lose 
The name of king? 0” God’s name let it go: 
Til give my jewels for a set of beads; 
My gorgeous palace for a hermitage ; 
\ My gi eer for an alm’s-man ee ; 
r'd goblets for a dish of wood ; 
for a palmer’s walking staff ; 
‘a pair of carved saints, 
gdom for a little grave— 
‘ave, an obscure grave.” 


How differently is all this expressed in King Henry’s 
soliloquy during the battle with Edward’s party :— 


“ This battle fares like to the morning's war, 
When dying clouds contend with growing light, 
What time the shepherd blowing of his nails, 
Can neither call it perfect day or night. 

Here on this mole-hill will I sit me down ; 

To whom God will, there be the yietory ! 

For Margaret my Queen and Clifford too 
Have chid me from the battle, swearing both 
They prosper best of all whence I am thence. 
Would I were dead, if Gou’s good will were so. 
For what is in this world but grief and woe ? 
O God! methinks it were a happy life 

To be no better than a homely swain, 

To sit upon a hill as I do now, 

To-carve out dials quaintly, ey by point, 
Thereby to see the minutes how they run; 
How many make the hour full complete, 

How many hours bring about the day, 

How many days will finish up the year, 

How maby years a mortal man may live. 
When this is known, then to divide the times ; 
So many hours must I tend my flock, 

So many hours must I take my rest, 

So many hours must I contemplate, 

So many hours must'I sport myself ; 

So many days my ewes have been with young, 
So many weeks ere the post fools will yean, 
So many months ere I shall shear the fleece ; 

- So many minutes, hours, weeks, months, and years 
Past over, to the end they were created, 
Would bring white’hairs unto a quiet grave. 
Ah! what a life were this! how sweet, how lovely ! 
Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 
To shepherds looking on their silly sheep, 
Than doth a rich embroidered canopy 
To kings that fear their subjects’ treachery ? 

O yes it doth, a thousand fold it doth. 

And to conclude, the shepherds homel curds, 
His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle, 

His wonted sleep under a fresh tree’s shade, 

All which secure and sweetly he enjoys, 

Is far beyond a prince's delicates, 

His viands sparkling in a golden cup, 

His body couched in a curious bed, : 
When care, mistrust, and (reasons wait on him.” 


This is a true and beautiful description of a naturally 
a and contented disposition, and not, like the former, 
the splenetic effusion of disappointed ambition. 


In the last scene of Richard II. his despair lends 
him courage: he beats the keeper, slays two of his 
assassins, and dies with imprecations in his mouth 
against Sir Pierce Exton, who “ had staggered his royal 
person.” Henry, when he is seized by the deer- 
stealers, only reads them a moral lecture on the duty of 
allegiance and the sanctity of an oath; and, when 
stabbed by Gloucester in ie Tower, reproaches him 
with his crimes, but pardons him his own death. 


—- : 
RECOLLECTIONS OF CHARLES LAMB. 


{Continued from No. LXII.) 


Tuere was something so peculiarly characteristic, and 
(for lack of a better word) interesting, in the per- 
sonal appearance of Charles Lamb, that the want of 


an adequate portrait of him is greatly to be regretted. 


It is'a remarkable fact, that we have no tolerable 
portraits, much less any adequate ones, of nine-tenths 
of the distinguished men of our own day. Though, 
upon the whole, Art was never in so creditable a con- 
dition among us as it has been during the last quarter 
of a century—and ep Hace A the portrait department 
of it—yet we may look in vain for anything like 
worthy effigies of the men who have illustrated that 

to a degree that was never before equalled in 
our annals, And this while the press literally teems 
with imaginary portraits, culled from every possible 
source, and executed in a manner that leaves nothing 
to wish for—except the only thing worth wishing for 
at all in a portrait—the truth! At the moment, we 
do not call to mind a single worthy representation of 
any one of our great poets or prose writers, only 
excepting Boxall’s portrait of Wordsworth, engraved 
in mezzotint by Bromley. The only means which 
the general public have, whereby to judge of the out- 
ward appearance of their most popular writers: and 
instructors, are the various series of mere ébauches, 
which have appeared in certain of the periodical works 
of the day; and even of those, half have been, in a 
great , as “imaginary” as the ‘ Byron Beau- 
ties’ or the ‘ Gallery of the Graces ;’ and of the other 
half, many have been mere caricatures, and not a few, 
mere “ historical recollections” of what the originals 
were, before anybody cared anything about them ! 

Of Lamb there have been three or four miserable 
attempts at portraiture: the last (that in ‘ Frazer's 
Magazine’) ‘the most miserable of all. By many 
degrees the best—or rather the least unsatisfactory— 
was one that appeared in the Suffolk street Exhi- 
bition, some five or six years ago, by an artist named 
(E think) Meyer, There was a general resemblance 
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to the form and look of the face—what is called by” 
courtesy a “likeness ;”—but as to the high and various 
intellectual characteristics of it, the 
wanting, no less than the general and individual ex . 
pressions; and in their place we had one of those» 
amiable nonentities, so aptly deseribed as “ portrait | 
of a gentleman.” Let those who have ever seen: 
Charles Lamb “in his habit as he lived,” conceive 
him figuring in a public exhibition, under the above 
designation ! : 

Those who have not seen him, and who neverthe- 
less know enough of him, through his exquisite writ~ 
ings, to feel an interest in these desultory recollections, 
will doubtless expect me to describe his person. But 
I fear that when I have done so as distinctly as I can, ” 
they will know not much more about him than they _ 
may have learned by looking on the would-be effigies — 
of him alluded to above. But at least they will” 
learn something different; so I will make the at-~ 
tempt. : w 

I do not know whether Lamb had any oriental 
blood in his veins ; but I cannot help thinking, that — 
by far the most marked characteristic of his head’ 
was a Jewish look, which pervaded every part of it, : 
even to the sallow and uniform complexion, and. 
the black and crisp hair standing off loosely from. 
the head, as if every single hair was independent of © 
the rest. His nose, too, was large and slightly * 
hooked, and his chin rounded and elevated to corre~ 
spond. Thus much of form merely. For intellec-~, 
tual character and expression a finer face was never . 
seen, or one more fully, however vaguely, correspond- 
ing with the mind whose features were marked upon ~ 
it. There was something Rabbinical about it, yet, 
blended with a ming!ed sadness and sweetness, whieh. 
gave to it an effect quite peculiar, yet in all respects, 
pleasing, There was the gravity of learning and 
knowledge, without the slightest tinge of their usual“ 
assumption and affectation; the intensity and the) 
elevation of genius, without any of its pretension or. 
its oddity; there was the saduess of high thought _ 
and baffled aspirations, but none of the severity and © 
the spirit of scorning and contempt that these are so’ 
apt toengender. Above all, there was a pervadi 
sweetness and gentleness of general expression, whieh - 
went straight to the heart of everyone who looked on _ 
it; and not the less so, perhaps, that it bore about it ~ 
an air, a something, seeming to tell that it was,—not ” 
put on—for nothing would be more unjust than to’; 
charge Lamb with assuming anything, even a virtue, 
which he did not feel,—but preserved and persevered 
in, spite of opposing and contradictory feelings within,’ 
that str; (in vain) for mastery. It was some~» 


thing to remind you of the painful smile that di 4 
; thee . 


and agony will’ sometimes put on, to conceal 
pangs from the observance of those they love. 


I feel it a very difficult yan delicate task to wsoeh 
of this peculiar feature in Lamb's physiognomy ; 
the more so that (from not having seen or heard it” 
noticed by others) I am by no means sure of meeting» 
with an accordance in the opinions, or rather the 
feelings, of those who knew him as well, or even’ bet=» 
ter, than I did. 
I speak of was there, and therefore I venture to per-. 
severe in alluding to it for a moment longer, with a. 
view to its seeming explanation. The truth then is,, 


that Lamb was what is by no means so contradictory. 


or so uncommon a character as the inobservant may" 


deem it: he was a most gentle, amiable, and tender= 


hearted—misanthrope! He hated or despised men . 
with his mind and judgment, in proportion as (and, 


" precisely because) he loved and yearned towards them. 


in his heart; and, individually, he loved those best: 
whom everybody else hated. He ly through 
life had two or three especial pets, who were always: 
the most disagreeable people in the world —¢o the. 


world; and to be taken into his favour and pro=. . 


tection, you had only to get discarded, defamed, and. . 
shunned by everybody else. If I may venture so to 
express myself, there was, in Lamb's eyes, a sort of . 


virtue in sin and its ill consequences to the sinners» 


He seemed to open his arms and his heart to “the, 
rejected and reviled of men,” in a spirit kindred at~ 
least with that of the Deity himself. a EE 
Returning to the description of Lamb's personal 
appearance—his head, which I have endeavoured to« 
characterise, might have belonged to a full-sized per- 
son; but it was set upon a figure so petite, that it: 
acquired an appearance of inappropriate largeness by 
the comparison. This was the only striking pecu-" 
liarity in the ensemble of his figure. In other respects’ 


it was well formed, though so slight and delicate-as: 


to bear the appearance of extreme spareness, as if’ 
that of a man air-fed, instead of one rejoicing in an 
avowed predilection for roast pig! Its only defect” 
was, that the legs were even too slight for the slight 
body ; and that was only observable from the pecu+ 
liar costume of the owner. 

Lamb had laid aside his snuff-coloured suit before. 
I knew him; and during the last ten years of 
life, he was never seen in anything but a suit of uni-” 
form black, with knee breeches, and (sometimes, hot’ 
always) gaiters of the same to meet them. Lhe 8 
he was induced to admit this innovation by 4 so 
of compromise with his affection for the colour 6f 
other years ;—fur though his dress was “black” in 


were wholly - 


2 eines 


But I am sure that the peculiarity: — 


metastasis ; 
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name and nature, he always contrived that it should 
exist only in a state of rusty brown. I cam scarcely 
account for his having left off his suit of the latter 
colour, especially as he had stuck to it through the 
daily ordeal, for twenty years, of the Long Room of 
the East India House. He abandoned it, I think, 
somewhere about the time his friend Wordsworth 
put forth his ideal of the personal appearance of a 

} which may perchance have been drawn, in part, 


from Lamb: himself, — so exact is the likeness in 


several leading particulars. 


« But who is he, with modest looks, 
And clad in homely russet brown, 
Who murmurs near the running brooks 
A music sweeter than their own? 


* He is retired as noontide dew, 
Or fountain’in a noonday grove ; 
And you must love him e'er to you 
He will seem worthy of your love,” &c.* 


Now Lamb did not like to be taken for a poet, or 
for anything else; so, latterly, he always dressed in 
a way to be taken, by ninety-nine people out of 


every hundred who looked upon him, for a Methodist’ 


preacher ! the last person in the world that he really 
was like! This was one of his little wilful contra- 
dictions. 


" * See “A Poet's Epitaph,’ in the © Lyrical Ballads.’ 


—a 


FINS ARTS. 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited by Sir 
.\E. Brydges. With Imaginative Illustrations by 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A. Vol. IT. Macrone. 

Way Mr Turner's illustrations are so particularly 
described as imaginative it is difficult to guess. Any 
designs are to be supposed to possess some amount of 
imagination, inasmuch as they fulfil a part of the 
poet's creation that is beyond the means with which 
he works—the visible image ; for if the artist do not 
to a certain extent partake in the poet’s inspiration, 
his bodying forth will not coincide with the author's, 
and will be no illustration, but only an incumbrance 
tothe text. Just as an artist must see something of 
the same country with a traveller whose works he 
would illustrate ; or, unless he copies other men, he 
will be quite at sea, and give us, perhaps, English, 
French, or Dutch figures to. illustrate travels’ in 
Asia. ‘ 


Tt is therefore tautological to talk of imaginative 
designs, unless, indeed, the artist takes up some mat- 
ter of fact text, and runs a commentary of fanciful 
designs upon it, not obviously suggested by the lan- 
guage itself, But is this the way to treat the work 
of a great poet? or has Mr Turner so treated the 
Paradise Lost? On the contrary, imagination is the 
most glaring deficiency in the design before us—‘ The 
Expulsion from Paradise!’ There is, it is true, 
prodigious effort, arid a bold defiance of the ordinary 
rules for making a fine picture furnished by all 
theory and practice; no attempt at unity or concen- 
tration; on the other hand, no attempt at size or 
aggrandizing mystery. The only power exhibited is 
that of obtaining a considerable effect of brilliancy ; 
and thus a@ bright flood of light is thrown upon a 
crowded, disorderly assemblage of petty details, too 
distinct and pretty for even a spurious grandeur, too 
vague and careless for truth. We have spoken of 
the ‘ Expulsion from Paradise,’ with regard to the 
whole scene. As a design it is difficult to handle, it 
is so scattered and fragile: a splendid gateway is the 
groundwork of the grouping, not so large or mag- 


~ 


hificent but that some luxurious Emperor might have 


had the like to his pleasure-grounds ; below are the 
- expelled pair driven forth by a quasi angel; above is 
the flaming sword, looking very little and pretty, and 
out of place, in a cabinet-maker’s style of ornament ; 
and here and there are afew angels, male and female, 
helmeted and robed in most theatrical style, suitable 


‘toa burlesque at the Olympic, but most unfit to bind : 


up with the gigantic, severe sublimities of the Para- 
dise Lost. The good thing in the design is the 
landscape behind, which is mannered, but certainly a 
Deautiful scene, not unlike the view from Richmond 
“Tertace. Ue a 


\, Romuiey’s design of * Milton aint to. his 
Daughters’ is impressive, from the broad light and 
shade, and the simplicity of btoiinasal treatment. 


The figure of Milton is disposed a little too much in 
the melodramatic fashion, with a mantle shouldered 
up to the chin ; and the girls’ countenances, perhaps, 
answer too well to certain apochryphal traditions of 
their having been far from agreeable; but nothing 
can be better than the simplicity of the grouping, 


and the broad and solemn masses of light and shades ' 


The artist felt the character of the poem while he 
thus depicted its creation. This is to illustrate. 


Brambletye House. By Horace Smith. Vol. II. ‘ 


Colburn. 

The two illustrations in this number are clever, 
but the execution of the engraving is such as to mar 
them considerably ; it is black, heavy, and cut up. 
The old man in the vignette is very good; and 
the frontispiece, in a design which very aptly 


tells the story, includes a, faithful portrait of-that: 


thoughtless old child, Isaac Walton. We omitted 
to mention im our notice of the first volume of this 


new edition of ‘ Brambletye House,’ that Mr, 


Horace Smith has given an. interesting account of 
his first acquaintance with Mr Colburn as a pub- 
lisher, highly honourable to both parties. 


History of British Fishes. By W. Yarrell, F.L.S. 
Parts IV. V. Longman and Co. 

This excellent work as much delights us with the 
beautiful execution of its many wood-cuts as it did 
at first. We are particularly pleased with the variety 
in the manner ; the style of execution being chosen 
that is best adapted to the imitation of the immedi- 
ate object of each ; the bright, sharp, firm surface of 


the Lead, the dowdy John Dory, and the black, slip- 


pery Blackfish, and the spectral Vagmaer, are capi- 
tal instances of this variety of execution, and of the 
spirit and delicacy of all. , 

In part V. the tail-pieces are more numerous and 
more varied; and are highly amusing and pleasant. 
The sly connoisseur in fish, at page 288, the fish- 
woman, burly and lax-gowned, the view on the 


Arun, so calm and solitary, and the fishermen and \ 


boats, at page 229, are so many piquant and agreeable 
amplifications of the text, supplying, as illustrations 
should do, little bits. of collateral information as 
we £0- 


TABLH TALE. 


— There is nothing more allied to the barbarous 
and savage character, then sullenness, concealment, 
and reserve.— Godwin, 


CRITICISM ON MRS RADCLIFFE’S “ITALIAN.” 


Finished the ‘ Italian.’ This work will maintain, 
but not extend, Mrs Radcliffe’s fame as a novelist. 
It has the same excellences and defects as her former 
compositions. In the vivid exhibition of the pic- 
turesque of nature, in the delineation of strong and 
dark character, in the excitation of horror by physical 
and moral agency, I know not that Mrs R. has any 
equal; but she languishes in spinning the thread of 
the narrative on which these excellences are strung ; 
natural characters and incidents are feebly repre- 
sented ; probability is often strained without sufficient 
compensation ; and the development of those myste- 
ries which have kept us so long stretched on the rack 
of terror and impatience (an unthankful task at best) 
is\lame and impotent. Eleanor and Vivaldi, either 
in their separate character or mutual attachment (a 
wire drawn theme), touched me but little; but I 
confess myself to have been deeply and violently im- 
pressed by the midnight examination of the corpse 
of Bianchi; by the atrocious conference of Schedoni 
and the Marchesa, in the dim twilight of the church 
of San Nicolo; and, above all, by what passed in 
Spalatro’s solitary dwelling on the sea-shore.— 
of a Lover of Literature.—{ This striking romance 
now to be had entire, in Mr Limbird’s edition, for 
two sbillings! with wood-cuts to boot.] 


VIRGIL’s TOMB. ‘ 

The tomb of the Mantuan poet is situated on the 
height of Pausilippo: it consists of a small structure 
shaped like a rude hut, but evidently of ancient date. 
It is overgrown with rich vegetation; the wild aloe 
and prickly pear issue from its clefts, and ivy and 
other parasites climb up its sides, and cling thickly 
to its‘summits. A dark rock rises ieumediately be- 
fore ; it is shut in, secluded and tranquil : but at the 
distance of only a few yards, a short ascent leads to 
the top of the hill; where the whole of the bay of 
‘Naples opexss itself to ttsseye. The exceeding beauty 
of this y's#-84'jyeverrry Penwith delight ; the wide- 


spread sea is adorned by various islands, and by pic- 
turesque: promontories which shut in secluded bays ;_ 
the earth is varied by hills, dells, and lakes, by tow- 
ering heights and woody ravines; the sky, serenely 
though darkly blue, imparts matchless hue to the ele- 
ments beneath. Nature presents her most enchant- 
ing aspect ; and the voice of human genius breathing 
from the silent tomb, speaks of the influence of the 
imagination of man, and of the power which he pos- 
sesses to communicate his ideas in all their warmth 
and beauty to his fellow-creatures.— Lives of Eminent. 
Italians. 

THE RAISER OF THE FAMILY, a 


[Now that le wear their hair plain, there is 
romething Iudieroun a well as touching in the inci- 
dent of ir-powder. But, Nature carries every- 
thing before it; and the old grandmother is venerable - 
and affecting. |—‘Towards evening Wilhelm took his ~ 
son to walk in the fields. He spoke much with him: 
on his past and future fate, just in the manner of ; 
old Stilling; so that his son was pe with 
reverence. At length Wilhelm said, “ Hear me my 
son; thou must visit thy grandmother; she suffers * 
much from the rheumatism, and will not jive much: > 
longer. She very often speaks of thee, and wishes to. 
converse with thee once more before her end.” The, 
next morning, therefore, Stilling rose and went to. 


Tiefenbach. How he felt when he saw the old’. 


castle, der hitzige Steim, the Giller, and the village», 
itself! His sensations were inexpressible ; he examined , 
himself, and found, that if he were able, he would 
gladly exchange his present state for that of” 
his youth. He arrived in a short time, at the®* 
village; ‘all the people ran out, so that he came,’ 
as it were, in a crowd, to the venerable, 
house of his father. He felt a thrill through him as, , 
he entered, just as if he had been entering some an~ 
cient temple. His aunt Elizabeth was in the kitchen; * 
she ran to him, gave him her hand, and led him into, 
the parlour ;, there lay his ndmother, Margaret | 
Stilling, in a neat little by the wall, near, the. 
stove ; her chest was drawn upwards, the joints in 
her hand were swollen, and the fingers stiff and’ 
turned inwards. Stilling ran to her, took hold of” 
her hand, and said with tears in his eyes, “ How are- 
you, my dear grandmother? It rejoices my soul to, 
see you again.” She strove to raise herself up, but 
sank powerless back again. “Ah!” cried she, “ I” 
can still hear and feel thee before my bed; come 
nearer to me, that I may feel thy face again!” 
Stilling bent himself towards her; she felt his fore- 
head, and in doing this her stiff fingers came in con-" 
tact with his hair, and she felt the powder. “ So,”* 
said she, “thou art the first of our family that has»; 
worn powder ; but be not the first to forget integrity 
and the fear of God !"—Autobiography of Heinrich 
A PIECE OP TRUE CRITICISM. . 
Here, I see, is a landscape of Ruysdael ; how dif-+ 
ferent from his ordinary subjects, and’ yet-how com-» 
pletely in his best style! Unnumbered times that, 
prospect has haunted me. Could you have conceived,, 
without seeing it, that there is so much beauty in a” 
flat extent of ow, with a pool at one corner, and* 
a humble church in the distance? How often does 
everyone look at a similar landscape, and turn away, 
from it with indifference! A man of genius sees in 
it at a glance all that it really involves of beauty ;’ 


and when he has created it anew upon his canvass, it. : 


remains for ove a of soegiiena splendid. 
region, towar which our thoughts i , 
journey. Who ean forget that wie of ecnanela 
the centre, {where the sunshine escapes out of the’ 
clouds! that glimmer on the: water, and the clear 
tranquil shades over the rest of the prospect, throu; 
which the grey steeple lifts itself! That un) 3 
ing expanse of verdure belongs, does it not, Isabel? 
to the Eden, the Meru, the Isles of hodel, 
the Fairy-land, which hover like.evening clouds above 
our actual earth, and to which we constantly recur as 
to our evening home. To say so much of Claude is 
comparatively nothing; for by his enchanted seas, 
and sculptured and spiritual atmosphere, and 
fields: visited of the gods, he evidently designed to 
juce this impression, But here is a fog-encireled 
tchman, snatching, he knew not wherefore, at 
every shred of ane within his reach ; and 
who, when he has gazed upon a patch of green grass} 
and a sky of broken cloud, exalts it into a province 
bf the mind’s imperishable kingdom.—Arthur Co- 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘ ’ 
Srxcimens of the English Poets, No. VI, next week’. 
We are obliged to Purromars, but iff we inserted 
a paper of the kind sent us, we should hurt the | el. 
ings of many Correspondents, by the necessity of de; 
clining many similar to it. . - 
If J. S. is a very young beginner in 


he might commence with ‘P or 
and siici + wisi go to the treatise by Dr 


“mena,” 


NEW BDITION OF THH WEALTH 
OF NATIONS. 


An Enquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth 
of Nations. By Adam Smith, LL.D.; with a 
Commentary by. the Author of ‘ England and 
America.’; {In six vols. Vol. I. 12mo, 

1835. Pp. 329. 5s." q 

Te this were nothing more than a reprint of ‘ The 
Wealth of Nations,’ the appearance of sueh a work 
in the cheap and popular mode of publication by 
periodical volumes, which has been hitherto employed 
almost exclusively in the case of works of light read- 
ing, and entertainment, would be an event in litera~ 
ture worthy of notice, and that, considered as an in- 
dication, might afford some matter for remark. But 
at present we must give our attention not to Adam 
Smith, but to his new commentator. All that we 
shall say of the reprint is, that it is beyond compari- 
son the handsomest, as well as the most easily read 
and handled of any we have. The bulk and form of 
the volume are those of a manual, or a book for the 
pocket, and the type, both of text and commentary, 
is as large and clear as any eye can desire. This 
edition. ef ‘The Wealth of Nations’ also contains 
Dugald Stewart's able and interesting accouht of the 
life and writings of the author, not abridged, - as 
usual, but printed at length, together with a transla- 
tion of the Abbé Garnier’s useful little treatise, en- 
titled ‘A short view of the Doctrine of Smith com. 
pared with that of the French Economists.’ Pre- 
fixed to the volume is a portrait of Smith, engraved 
by Holl, from Tassie’s. medallion, the only original 
likeness that exists of this distinguished writer. 


The commentary is given in the form of notes 
appended to the several chapters, and its quantity in 
the present volume is not much less than half that of 
the text. 

In several respects hi commentary ia one of. the 
most remarkable works the science of Political 
Economy has. ever produced: in. one respect it is, 
perhaps, the most. remarkable, It will do more than 
even Adam Smith's great work to ventilate and dust 
dhe science. In his Preface the writer makes the 
following frank declaration, which. will doubtless 
shock many, and startle more, but which the perusal 
of the volume will, we apprehend, abundantly justify 
to most people: “I am humbly, but very sincerely, 
of opinion, that the science of Political Econmy is 
yet in its infancy. Even the alphabet. of the science, 
—the meaning of every common term, whether used 
by the vulgar or by the most learned professors, is 
still unsettled. There is scarcely a term of any 
weight. which. is: not employed: by different. persons; 
and even by the same person, to express different 
theanings ; while the known principles of the science 
Ieave unexplained some of its most important pheno- 
And let us: add, that this is the case with 
every one of the moral sciences, without exception. 
What havoe might we not make om any system of 
éthics. or metaphysics im existence by the. application 
of this test of important phenomena which it leaves 
‘unexplained ! » In conformity with the expressions 
‘Wo have just. quoted, the. author afterwards says, in 
enumerating, five objects he has particularly had in 
view’ in this commentary :— My fourth object has 
Been ‘to wart the student in politieal economy against 
‘implicit faith in the doctrines of a science whieh yet 

wants a complete alphabet ; to show how imperfect 
that science is, after all. that has been done for it ; 
and. to indieate some questions of great moment, as 
it” appears to me, concerning which next to nothing 
has been done, _I offer the parts of my commentary 
‘which relate to this object, as a humble contribution 
‘towards the improvement of the science.” 


In matters of practical morality at least, the an- 


ewer tc egreat question, what is Truth or Right ? 
8 if not universally, The middle 


opger +f 


PRINTING MACHINE. 


term between two errors. Or more correctly, every 
truth produces two errors, flying off from it in oppo- 
site directions, and keeping at equal distances. on 
each side of it. That is to say, to speak in the lan- 

guage of the mechanicians, the caseis one, not of 
the combination, but of the resolution of forces; the 

middle line of truth isnot the resultant diagonal of 
the parallelogram, but the two diverging sides are 

the produce of that middle line. Although, how- 

ever, the errors may thus be said, in one sense, to be 

the offspring of the truth (just as every illusion must 

be the effect of something real), yet, in human spec- 

ulation, the errors most frequently make their ap- 

pearance first, and the truth seems to be produced 

or struek out, that is to say, is eventually discovered, 
by their opposition and collision. It is easy to see 
why this should be the ease, The discovery of the 
error, that is of the partial truth, requires that only 
one side or half of the whole truth should be per- 
ceived. But the curious part of the process is 
the way in which the error or deviation on the 
right hand, giving rise in the first instance to an’ 

equivalent error on the left, brings men’s minds 

eventually to the middle truth, and fixes them there. 

It seems to happen usually in this way. The first 

error shooting out from the truth, so as to form an 

angle with it, the farther its line is pursued, carries 

men farther away from the light, till they find them- 

selyes at length left half in the dark. It becomes plain, 

now, that they have been proceeding in a wrong 
direction,—and they very wisely abandon the track. 

But not quite so wisely, though perhaps naturally 

enough,—seeing that in all moral speculation we are 

drifted by winds and currents of imagination and 

passion, as well as guided by our reason,—having 
found that they were wrong in taking the path that 

led off to the right hand, they now, to mend the 

matter, set out anew in a correspondingly oblique 

direction towards the left ;—because the north-east 

has failed them, they try the north-west. Using 

the terms with a popular latitude, as meaning, not 

the precise points of the compass technically so de- 

signated, but any points in the same quarters, there 

are numberless lines radiating in these lateral di- 

rections, but there is only one. due north line.’ In 

other words, error is manifold, but truth isone. It 

is much more difficult to miss the former than to 

find the latter. Hence, in fact, the truth is in gene- 

ral only arrived at and discovered through a process 

of groping or gradual approximation—by the ex- 

amination and rejection of one after another of errors 
lying on both sides of it, and, as it were, concealing 
it. from our search. 

There cannot be a better example of this common 
course which speculation takes, than is afforded by 
the history of what we may call the fundamental 
proposition, of politigal economy, that. which: states 
what are the elements of production. 

“The French economists, who invented the science 
of political economy,” observes the author of the pre- 
sent commentary, (p. 233) “treated land as the only 
souree of wealth: some of their successors in our 
day, carried away,,it would seem, by Adam Smith's 
great discovery, that ‘ labour is the original purehase- 

admitted Jand 


money of all things,’ have not even 
amongst the elements of production.” 


Tn fact, until very recently, the statement, or as- 
sumption, in all. the modern treatises on Political 
Economy was, that the two. and ‘the only two ele- 
ments of production were capital and labour. The 
author of the present commentary, in a former work, 
entitled ‘ England and: America,’ published only two 
or three. years ago, was, we believe, the first who dis- 
tinetly ealled attention to the importance of a third 
element, land, or, as he called it, by a more general 
expression, the field: for the employment of capital. 
But the subject has nowhere been: ‘so systematically 
developed as it is in the volume before us. The 
deduction, as here given, is so perfect and beautiful, 


that although we must injare it by the compres 
sion to which we are obliged to resort, we shall ene 


deavour to lay an abstract of it before our readers. ' 


The writer begins by stating that since the publi+ 
eation of the ‘ Weaurn of Nations,’ two principles 


or general truths have been discovered, whielt throw™ 


new and most important Hght on tie sabjéct of wages 
and profits. 


The first of these is what is called the Principle of 
Population, which is, simply, that there is a tendency 
in population to increase beyond the means of sub- 
sistence. 

The second principle is thus explained by disithee 


sent writer ; and we request the attention of the. 


reader to the statement :— 


“Tn the next place, during the pega by which 
society arrives at the utmost limit of its supply of food, 
a circumstance occurs, by which the amount of that 
part of the produce of cagttal and labour which is: dis 
vided between capitalists and labourers, comes to be 
continually diminished. The owners of land, in a 
word, come to obtain a continually i inoreasing portion 
of that produce. The continual increase of that share 
of the produce raised by capital and labour, which falls 
to the owners of land, will be explained by referring to 
what happens on one occasion;when more capital (and 
Jabour are employed with less return, In consequence 
= a certain increase of capital and people, capitalists 
ready to invest their property with a smaller return, 
He who used to raise a hundred quarters of corn with 
a thousand pounds, is now ready to invest two thousand 
pounds on raising a hundred and fifty quarters. The 
second thousand pounds will produce only fifty quarters. 
But if one capitalist is content with fifty quarters as! 
the return for a thousand pounds, competition will make: 
all capitalists of the same mind with respect to all their 
fe ital; and their ey mane for the use of land will 
e them to 0 pay to the owner of land whatever res 
po their capitals may bring above the ordinary rate of 
fifty quarters for a thousand pounds. Thus he who did 
loy a thousand pounds in raising a paper | 
will now raise a hundred and fife y quarters with two 
thousand pounds, and pay fifty wae the 
He will pay so much to the landlord, because; ithe did 
not, some other would. This principle has been cated 
the Theory of Rent.” 


This, it is to be observed, is a more 
statement of what is called the Theory of Rent than, 
has been given by any preceding writer, even inclu 
ing those by whom the theory was first broached. -] 


explains notonly the origin and progress of, was boll 
what has been im modern times one of the great puzzles 
of political economy, the cause of the diminution of the 
profits of capital as society advances, In fact, as we 


see presently, it resolves all the questions that can be 
raised respecting both high and low profits, and high 
and low wages :— 

“<The four following cases will describe a 
common conditions of society, which exhibit t 
rates of profit and wages. mee 

‘« First, the case in which bears a large 
portion to labourers, and a roportion to the 
of production. The United States and some old colos 
nies are the example. In this case, wages are tee 
share, and in amount; profits being, though eed 
share, bigh.in amonnt, hy 

“ Secondly, the case in which capital bears.» wile 


ortion to labour,, and also a large proportion to 
field of production. r High wages and low 


be the result. The principle of population 

this should be a very common ease, but it has o 

nevertheless; as, for example, in France, towards, th 

close of the revolutionary war, when the pear 

liad rendered labourers scarce,” and in several 

after a pestilence. RE? 
« Thirdly, the ease in which capital bears a soll 

proportion. to labourers, and also a small 

the field of tion, Low wages aud high 

will be the result; the produce divided ctl 

but the labourer’s share very small. This is 

in nearly all countries where, with 


labourers in proportion to capital, eee po 
room for the wwalrreens of more capital 


¢ 
decrease of productiveness. Bengal is a cele 
‘where capital has obtained "corms ti 
wages were at the rate of about t 


case of high profits with low w and te pcg 
case of lan profits with high vane would ae 
and wages depended on nothing but the’ 

produce, the only i ee taco pty 
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' Lastly, the case in which capital bears a small pro- 
portion to labour, and a great proportion to the field of 
production, This case gives low wages, and low 
ts also; that part of the produce of industry which 
is divided between labourers and capitalists, being re- 
duced to so small anamount, that the capitalist, after 
giving the labourer but just enough to provide him 
with a motive for working, reserves for himself but 
jost enough to provide him with a motive for continuing 
to yy labourers. There have been many examples 
of this case, as in Genoa, Venice, and Holland, but 
never was there a more striking one than that of Great 
Britain at the present time. P 
“ Without, however, bearing in mind that all these 
are cases of mere proportion ; that wages and profits 
depend, not on any absolute quantities of people, 
capital, and land, but on various i DS, whether 
the absolute quantities be increasing or diminishing, 
the three elements of production; without 
attending to the distinction between positive and rela- 
tive, we shall not arrive at a satisfactory explanation of 
the present state of Great Britain with regard to wages 


and profits. ; 
<< Political economists, following Adam Smith, de- 
scribe three different states of society—the progressive, 
the stationary, and the retrograde. They call pro- 
ive, that state of society in which the field of pro- 
uction, and capital, increase as fast as population can 
ibly increase ; so that profits and wages, both, being 
constantly race Mw do actually increase as fast as 
possible. They call stationary, that condition of so- 
ciety in which there is no further room for the produc- 
tive employment of industry; in which case profits 
and wages ‘are constantly as low as possible. They 
call the retrograde state of society, that in which the 
field of production a decreases; in which 
case, not ouly are: profits and wages constantly at the 
minimum, but every year some capitalists are reduced 
to the state of labourers; and yet the labouring class 
becomes less and less numerous. The Venetian re« 
public, and some of the Hanseatic'towns, while they 
aereety losing the trade by which they had ob- 
i food, were examples of this case. But there 
appears to be a fourth state of society which, though 
stationary as to profits and wages, is oe as to 
the extent of the field of uction, the amount of 
capital, and the number of people. The field, the 
capital, and the people may increase, yet if the en- 
largement of the field be not more rapid than the 
increase of capital, no alteration of profits will occur ; 
nor any alteration of wages, unless the field be en- 
larged and capital increased, both at the same time, 
more rapidly than people shall increase. All the ele- 
ments of wealth may increase absolutely, but without 
any change in their proportions to each other, Though, 
in such a state of society, both capitalists and labourers 
will increase in number, though new means of commu. 
nication will be formed, though fresh towns will arise, 
though the increase of population and of national 
wealth may be striking, nevertheless the rate of profit 
may still be very low, the rate of wages but just suffi- 
cient to permit an increase of labourers, the majority 
of capitalists in a state of uneasiness, and the whole 
body of labourers miserable and d ed. Nay, 
along with increasing national wealth, the state of 
Capitalists and labourers may grow worse, provided 
that the field of production be not extended at the same 
rate with the incréase of people and capital. This ap- 
pears to have ha in Great Britain during the last 
twenty = ° ia ade great cree of capital 
were no longer wasted every , but were accumu- 
Jated at home; new modes if investment were disco- 
vered ; thenumber of capitalists was visibly augmented ; 
Signs of increasing wealth appeared in all directions. 
But as the field of production was not enlarged so 
my, as capital increased, more and more compe- 
oem capitalists made the condition of the 
_— T worse than that of the smaller number. 
like maabnér, With respect’to the labouring classes, 


Beteines ital, This chai bg st toe 9 
tween two of the elements of production, and the third, 
@& chief element, while all three were rapidly in- 
Seaing, explains the coincidence of rapidly increasing 
wealth, with the greater uneasiness of the 
middle class, and the misery of the bulk of the 
“It accounts for the loud outcry about pau- 
: and distress, in the midst of wealth so great, as 
to be without a parallel in the history of the world.” 
* From the fact, it is afterwards observed, of the 
Superabundance of. capital, not in proportion to 
labourers, but in proportion to the means of profitable 
investment, some conelusions of the utmost practical 
Moment may be deduced. vs 
_, “ Ifall the British men and money that were wasted 
‘uring the last war; if, further, the hundreds of mil- 
ions of capital which have been lent to Foreign Govern- 
ments and lost in distant speculations during the s 
1 ae necny i who 
emigrated from Britain during the last twent 
if this capital and pon 


should be suddenly recalled, what would become of it? 
Inevitably, considering that the English field of pro- 
duction is full to overflowing,—so full, that every year 
witnesses the departure to other countries of a great 
amountof capital, and a great number of people,—some- 
how or other, an amount of capital and a number of peo- 

equal to the mass which had been recalled, must be 
speedily destroyed ; but not, let us observe, until aftera 
period of aggravated suffering amongst the whole body 
of small capitalists, and the whole of the labouring 
class. In what way, by what process would take place’ 
the destraction of that portion of capital for which there 
was no profitable employment? _ By means of invest- 
ment without profit, or rather with loss; by means of 
undertakings in which the capital would be what is 
called “sunk ;” by means of “ selling at less than 
prime cost.” Then should we see a terrible aggrava- 
tion of that pico by which, even at present, profit is 
turned into loss, and capital is effectaally kept down 
to the limit of investment. If the national debt of 
Britain were paid off with available capital, by 
tribute from foreign countries, and if the amount 
of available capital were further increased by a 
total remission of taxes, the competition of British 
capitalists, one with another, would be more severe 
than ever; and along with so great an increase of 
national wealth, there would be more and more ‘ dis- 
tress:’ in that case, it seems probable that the sup; 
sition of Mr Mill would come to pass, and ‘none bot 
the owners of large masses of capital would be able to 
derive from it the means of subsistence.” In that case, 
however, the people of Britain would see the true 
cause of their ‘ distress ;’ we should hear no more of 
the burthen of taxation, and of relieving this or that 
interest by the repeal of some tax ; the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would no longer gravely talk of the fair- 
ness of relieving tiles, after having relieved bricks, and 
of doing something for soap, after having done so much 
for beer and leather. Nor would the town and 
country interests—on one side the farmers, on the other 
the manufacturers and dealers—be diverted, by the 
eager pursuit on either side of some peculiar but im- 
possible relief, from seeking a general remedy for general 
uneasiness. In that case, provided, that is, the whole 
burthen of taxation were removed, and Britain were 
richer than at present by eight hundred millions, all 
classes would see wirat was, and therefore what had 
been, the cause of their distress. But what is the’ 
cause of the present low rate of profit in all employ- 
ments alike, may be discovered by investigation with- 
out a miracle. If the view here taken of that cause 
should turn out to be correct, all the industrious classes 
of Britain will combine to raise the general rate of 
profit, by enlarging the field of employment for British 
capital and labour.” 


Dr. Chalmers, who has lately pointed out the in- 
conveniences arising from a superabundance of ca- 
pital, in a most striking manner, in his work entitled, 
On Political Economy in connexion with the Moral State 
and Moral Prospects of Society—a work which, as the 
present writer remarks, “so abounds in novel and im- 
portant speculations, that no one who has derived his 
knowledge from other books on political economy 
ean truly suppose that he has mastered that science, 
even in its present imperfect state"—has proposed 
as a check upon the growth of the evil in question, 
that capitalists should, individually, save less and 
spend more.} He urges that, as the labouring classes 
ean only effectually resist the decline of wages by re~ 
fraining from over-population, so capitalists can only 
resist the decline of profits by refraining from over- 
speculation—by each, as he elsewhere expresses it, 
expending more of his capital on personal or family 
indulgences, and reserving less of it for additional 
outlay on his business. In this parallel, however, 
and the proposal deduced from it,—which, in the 
work before us, is approved of as being “not 
only a reasonable one, but the only one which 
points out a way of escape from the pauperism of 
labourers and the distress of capitalists—the only one, 
that is, provided there be no way"of causing the field 
of employment for capital and labour to increase ‘as 
fast as population and capital”—an important dis- 
tinction seems to be overlooked,’which exists between 
superabundance of population and superabundance of 
capital, Whatever inconveniences the latter may 
bring upon the community at large, an individual is 
certainly, in all eases,” better, off with a large capital 
than with a small one. A capital, however large, is 
never a burthen to its possessor, asa large family may 
be. We want altogether, therefore, in regard to ca- 
pital, the motive which we may reasonably expect to 
act upon individuals in inducing them to refrain from 
over-population, That imprudence brings along with 
it a punishment to the individual committing it ; the 
rapid production and accumulation of capital, what- 


ever inconveniences it may entail upon the state, en- 
tails upon the producer and accumulator none. “The 
larger his capital, and the faster he can increase it, 
the better for him, always. 

The views of the present writer look in a different 
direction,—to the possibility, namely, of enlarging 
the,field for the employment of capital and labour. 
Provided the means of such enlargement exist, he 
remarks, “ and may be readily employed, all will allow 
that the time is not yet come for secking to diminish 
either capital or population. The two means which 
do exist for enlarging the field of employment for 
British capital and labour, are Colonization, and the 
Importation of Food. Whether those measures are 
likely to prove adequate, as means to the end in 
view, will be considered in another place.” ; 
* Next to this inquiry into the elements of produc 
tion, which occurs in the latter part of the volume, | 
the most important portion of the present commen» 
tary is the note on Smith's first chapter, the} well’ 
known dissertation on the principle which he has’ 
called the Division of Labour. With’ more pre~ 
cision of phraseology, the author of the note prefers" 
to call the principle the Division of Employments,' 
—reserving the term labour to denote, not the opera~ 
tion, which Smith often uses it for, but the power 
actually exerted by ‘the agent. » In this use of thé 
terms it is evident that in manufactures and all the 
other operations of an advanced state of society, there 
is beth a division of employments, and~a eombina- 
tion of labour. The present writer thinks that ‘from’ 
his'unfortunate adoption of the term “ labour” in'the 
less exact sense, Smith was led nearly to overlook 
the latter of these two things, which, however, ix 
really the more important of the two, and is, more= 
over, that which gives rise to the division of employ- 
ments, The practical conclusions to be drawn from 
a consideration of the principle of co-operation are 
here developed in a most ingenious and striking 
manner. We can only now afford to extract one or 


two paragraphs from the disquisition,—though we , 


wish we had room for the whole. The following is 
the first conclusion stated :— ¢ : 


“1, The inhabitants of England, it may be pre- 
sumed, obtain more and better food than the inbabit- 
ants of France ; yet all the food of England is said to 
be raised by the labour of less than one-third of the peo- 
ple, while more than two-thirds of the of France 
are supposed to be engaged in raising food for the whole, 
If it be so, then, in France, only three people are sup- 

tted by the labour of two cultivators, while, in Eng- 

and, the labour of two cultivators supports six people ; 
English agriculture is twice as productive as French 
agriculture. To what are we to attribute this remarks 
able difference? It has been attributed,-and with 
mouch appearance of truth, to the French law of 
division, which, at the death of a French proprietor, 
separates his land into properties as numerous as his 
children, and which has thus established, in the greater 


t of France, a system. of agriculture i 
that which is practised in the so part of ireland 
where agricultural ind loes. not appear to be 
more productive than it is in France. In both coun~ 
tries, the greater part of the land is divided into very 
small farms, or rather hes a fields. But this division 
of the land into small holdings does not in any 
affect its natural fertility ; nay, the soils of France 
Treland are considered to be more fertile than the:soid 
of England. In what way, then,—by what process is 
it, that this division of the land into a great numberof 
small holdings, has so injurious an effect on the pro~ 
ductiveness of agricultural labour in Ireland and 
France? By means, it would appear, of dividing the 
greater part of the agricultural labour of those coun 
tries into fractions as numerous as the labourers. A 
small cultivator in France, like a cottier in Ireland, 
works by himself, or at most with no other assistance 
than that of his children, Not only is his Jabour sepa» 
pee re ara ew pe hs siete 
sa vi several e 
fain Meter hee te, dhe al be pursued before the 
scanty wants of his family can be-supplied; he 
tises the ay sven of the * pret ents im- 
provement in the productiveness of labour, which are—- 
combination of Jahens, and Avision. of omy i 

e divides labour into the smallest fraction into whick 
it can be divided, viz-, a single pair of hands; and he 


combines as many different loyments as he ‘has 
time to practi Only aa of his labour is 
bestowed on agriculture, so that he wants the skill\of 


the division of employments, toa 4 and 

pte ee 
° ’ ; 

possible. ‘The result is, that he produces but lite, if 


‘ pcheme of Mr Robert Owen.” 
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-any, more food, than is sufficient for the support of his 
own family, even according to the miserable way ia 
which such families are generally supported. 

*€Tn England, on the other hand, the greater part of 
the land is held in such large pieces, that the cultiva- 
tion of each-piece requires the employment of .a consi- 
derable number of hands. On an English farm, 

‘speaking generally, many labourers help each other, 
not only in those simple operations where all tie work 

-is alike, but in those complex ones which admit of 
division of employments, On an English farm, there- 
fore, labour is applied not only with the maximum of 
‘power, but also with the maximum of skill; and the 
‘quantity of food raised consequently is, in proportion 
-to the number of labourers, as great as our present 
knowledge of agriculture permits. It is by means of 
co-operation, one cannot repeat it too often, that the 
agricultural labour of England is twice as productive 
as that of France or Ireland; or, to reverse the propo- 
sition, it is by means of a minute division of labour 
that the agricultural labour of France or Ireland is but 
~half as productive as that of England. 


' “Two-thirds of the people of France or Ireland 


' being engaged in agriculture, only one-third is set 


ifree, “as it were, to engage in other occupations ; 
whereas in England, all the food of the people being 
‘produced by one-third of their number, two-thirds of 


the le may be occupied in gk not agricul- 
aes 1 wealth 

_ or Ireland, in respect to general wealth, is thus satis- 
“‘factorily explained. This consideration also explains 
~ By what process it is, that the foreign commerce of 


e obvious superiority of England to France 


gland—her power of exchanging objects of home 
production for useful or agreeable objects, which are 
a ae in distant countries—is so very much greater, 

aving regard to numbers in each country, than that of 
Treland or France. 

« But what are the useful conclusions that we are 
here to draw from observing in France some of the 
adieffeets of division of labour, and in England some 
of the admirable effects of co-operation? They are, in 
the first place, that a constant misapplication of the 
term ‘division of labour,’ seems to have kept out of 
sight a more important principle than that of the 
division of employments; and that the sooner we can 
Jearn to use the term ‘ division of labour” in its proper 
sense, the sooner shall we perceiye all the value of the 
Principle of co-operation. Secondly, that in one 
Tespect, at least, itis in the power, and seems to be 
‘within the province of legislation, to interfere with the 
operations of political economy ; in so far, that is, as to 
prevent or correct the hurtful effects on the production 
of national wealth, which arise from a minute subdi- 
bine 3 of landed property, whether held in fee or on 
lease.” 


- The author's second conclusion is, that “the di- 
vision of landed property; or any other cause that pro- 
duces a minute subdivision of labour, tends to check 
the intellectual and moral improvement of the people 
‘who are governed by it.” This proposition is illus- 
trated by a reference to the present condition of the 

tt mass of the people in France and Ireland, as 
well as in China and Turkey. 


In all those countries,” it is observed, “the 
ter part of society consists of a mere multi- 
plication of one grower of food. Such mono- 
tonous, ignorant, and stagnant masses, in which 
whatever affects one man affects all in the same 
way, are well suited to be governed by one 
central, and, as regards them, wholly irresponsible 
authority. At the present time, a single man leads 
or governs the greater part of the Irish people,— 
those of them who are precisely like each other,— 
as if he held them all by one unbroken string. The 
facility with which the central and irresponsible 
governments of China, Turkey, and France, are car- 
ried on, as well as the passionate but unreasoning 
love of equality which, im Turkey and: France; at 
least, seems to be not inconsistent with a slavish re- 
spect for the worst kind of authority, may be traced, 
it would appear, to the operation of causes in po- 
litical economy. Here is one proof amongst many, 
that political economy is not, as it has been termed 
by a modern poet and novelist of reputation, “a ma- 
terial science :” it is a science which relates to the 
and moral condition of nations, as well 
as to their ph | enjoyments; to philosophy in 
n as well as to'the useful arts; to the state of 
as well as of manufactures; to the cha- 
factér of men and governments, as well as to 
objects of a purely material’ kind. This is 
the useful conclusion that may be drawn from 
the above enquiry; for if it were generally admitted 
to be true, the first chapter in the book of science 
‘would be given to political economy.” 


The writer next proceeds to consider several of 
the popular projects, or private crotchets, which have 
‘een lately brought forward in various countries of 
Europe, and in our own more especially, for bettering 
the condition of the majority of the people—such as an 
agrarian law, spade husbandry, the allotment system, 
home colonies, and what he calls the very curious 
“ Against all these 


proposals,” he observes, “the principle of combina- 
tion of labour furnishes a conclusive argument.” We 
cannot, however, give his illustrations. For the 
other conclusions deduced from the principle, we 
must also refer our readers to the volume itself. They 
will find the diseussion respecting the origin and 
progress of Slavery, and the conditions necessary for 
its abolitien, Sepedilly curious and important. 


—— 


THE LATHE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


A History and Description of the late Houses of Par- 
liament, and Ancient Palatial Edifices of West- 
minster. By Jobn Britton and Edward W. 
Brayley. 8vo. London. 1835. 


We have received six numbers of this interesting 
publication, which has been called forth by the fire 
that so lately reduced so large a portion of the 
ancient buildings it illustrates to ruins, and swept 
away the walls and towers on which hung so many 
historic recollections. The lovers of our national 
antiquities are indebted to the present writers for 
the promptitude with which they have come forward 
to supply, as far as it can be done, the loss thus 
sustained, by preserving accurate representations of 
the edifices and apartments that have been de- 
stroyed, both as they existed immediately before the 
conflagration, and in the state in which their re- 
mains now appear. This is the best thing that can 
be done in the case of that which it is not possible 
actually to restore. Where the thing lost, indeed, 
although substantial and palpable, was only inani- 
mate, the effigy is no bad substitute for the reality. 
In one respect the former has greatly the advantage ; 
inasmuch as the pleasure of contemplating what is 
beautiful or interesting, is, by means of the pencil and 
the graver, made common to an infinitely greater. 
number of persons than could have bad an oppor- 
tunity of beholding the actual object. It is trans- 
yu to those living at ever so great a distance 
from the object, either in place or in time. . No fire 
or other calamity can ever obliterate the Chapel of 
St Stephen, or ‘the Painted Chamber, we have be- 
fore us here. The printing press has placed 
these venerable halls, as it places everything else 
which it touches, beyond the reach of destruction or 
decay. In this new form of existence, the ancient 
palace of Westminster will be tne same in all its 
parts a thousand years hence, as it is now. 

The present work when completed is to contain 
forty plates, of which twenty-five are given in the 
six numbers already published. Of these the follow- 
ing is a list, in the order in whieh they have been 
published :: 1. Title-page, being part of the ‘ Interior 
of St Stephen's Chapel,’ ‘ Niche from the Oratery in 
the Cloister,’ and ‘ Effigies from the Hall.’ 2. ‘ View 
in the Upper Cloister in St Stephen's Chapel.’ 3. 
* View in the Painted Chamber, looking West.’ 4. 
“Westminster Hall,’ compartment at the S E angle. 
5. © Plan of the Palatial, Parliamentary, and er 
Public Buildings.’ 6. ‘Three Windows in the South 
end of the Court of uests,’ 7. ‘ View of East 
End of St Stephen's Chapel.’ 8. * View of Vestibule, 
West End of ditto.” 9. ‘Section of St Stephen's 
Chapel,’ and ‘Crypt as fitted up for the House of 
Commons, 1834.’ 10. ‘ Painted Chamber, looking 
East.’ 11. ‘Stairs at South East angle of ditto.’ 
12. « Exterior of ditto,’ and ‘South side of St Ste- 
phen’s Chapel.’. 13. ‘ Plan of the South half of the 
Crypt,’ and ‘Plan of the Northern half of St Ste- 
phen’s Chapel.’ 14. ‘ View of the Long Gallery in 
ruins, locking North.’ 15. ‘View of the South 
‘Walk of the Cloisters.” 16. ‘ View of the Exterior 
of the House of Lords, &c., after’the fire.” 17. ‘ In- 
terior of St Stephen’s Chapel, looking East.’ 18. 
‘ New House of Commons, March 1835.’ 19. ‘ New . 
House of Lords, March 1835.’ 20. ‘Ground Plan 
of Chantry Chapel,’ and ‘ Part of Cloister, St Ste- 
phen’s Chapel.” 21. * Section of ditto from North 
to South.’ 22. ‘ View of Buttress and part of East 
side of Westminster Hall.’ 23. ‘ View in the Star 
Chamber.’ 24. ‘View of the Chantry Chapels, 
Cloister, &e, in St Stephen’s Chapel.’ 25. * View 
of Cloister up¢stairs to ker’s apartments.’ 

All these ‘engravings, we believe, are from original 
drawings, and they seem to us, as far as we have the 
means of judging, to be in general very faithful as 
well as spirited representations of their subjects. The 
authors have not announced what their remaining 
embellishments are to be; but both the Hall and 
the Courts of Law will, we suppose, easily furnish 
sufficient materials. As views have been given of 
the present Houses of Lords and Commons, the late 
Houses should also be introduced. And, if it be not 
too late, we would recommend, as essential to the 
understanding of much of the history, the insertion of 
a ground-plan of the palatial and legislative build- 
ings as the apartments were distributed before the 
Lords were removed to their late place of meeting in 
the old Court of Requests. Such a plan, aes 
from Roque’s ‘ Plan of London,’ was publi afew 
years ago in a little work, entitled ‘A Faithful 
Account of the Coronation of the Kings and Queens 
of England, by Richard Thomson’ (Major, 1820).* 

- The information contained in the letter-press of 


ei seat 
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the present work appears to have been collected with 
very commendable industry, and a considerable por- 
tion of it is from unpublished documents. The 
history, however, which, according to the title-page, 
is to extend “ from the Anglo-Saxon dynasty to the 
final arrangement of the National, Parliamentary, 
and Legal Courts, at the same place,” has only as yet 
been brought down to the year 1341, the fifteenth of 
Edward III. This portion occupies 160 of the 400 

of which the whole is to consist. The volume, 
whieh will only cost twenty shillings when com- 
pleted, deserves to be recommended for its cheapness, 
as well as for its other qualities. 

The latter numbers of the work contain some 
curious accounts and other details, now sear i 
for the first time from manuscripts in the office 
of the King’s Remembrancer of the Exchequer 
and elsewhere. Such accounts, as illustrating «the 
rates of wages in former times, are always 
contributions to a most interesting chapter in our 
social history. The following, being an account of: 
the payments made during the week ending the 13th 
of August, 1307 (the first of Edward II.), for the 
works that were then carrying on at Westminster, is 
extracted from an ancient manuscript on vellum, now 
in the possession of Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., 
who purchased it in January, 1830, for seventy 
guineas, at the sale of the late Craven Ord, Esq. 
who had been first secondary in the. King’s Remem- 
brancer’s Office. There can scarcely be a doubt, the. 
writer observes, that this manuscript had belonged to- 
the Exchequer. 

“To the Master Mason.—To ~Master Richard de 
Wigbtham, the mason assigned by the Treasurer to 
superiptend and direct each of the works of building, . 
and to be the master in the same office, in all the fore-- 
going places ; for his wages for the preceding week,» 
receiving the money by hisown hands - = 7s, 

“To the Stonecatters.—To William of Abyndone, 
Adam of Pipringe, William of Banbury, Simon of 
Banbury, Robert of T'ychemerche, John of Berkham- 
stede, Alexander of Hoghton, Milo of Stachesdene, 
and John of Coumbe, nine masons employed in cutting 
large Caen ‘stones—‘ grossas petras de Cadamo'—for 
the said works, as task-work, taking for 100 feet 4s.,. 
for 480 feet thus cut, receiving the money bythe’ 
hands of William of Abyndone and Adam of. 
Pipringe - = - « -. = 19s. 2hd.. 

*« To the Master Workman.—To Master James de 
Leuesham, the workman appointed to oversee the: 
several operations of workmanship in all the before~ 
mentioned places. Mem, that nothing was paid to 
him here, but at the Exchequer, by the Chamberlain, 
by his writ of Liberate. 

**To one Workman, 5d, a day.—To Alan of Leues~. 
ham, workman, for repairing the hearths or fireplaces 
[astras] in the structure of the Palace, and doing other. 
things necessary ; for four days and a half, receiving. 
the money by his own hands - - 9- ; 

“To the inferior Labourers, 2}d. a day.—John de. 
Tyngri, [and thirty-four other labourers, whose names. 
are mentioned], for carrying timber, stones, plaster, 
boards, &c. from the King’s Bridge to the Palace, and. 
for divers other necessary kinds of work, forfour days: 
and a half, receiving the money by the hands of 
William de Laddrede and Nigel de Cornubia, to. 
each 114d, - = 9 = 95 = 82s. O8dS 

‘« To the inferior Labourers, 24d, a day.—To Adam. 
Coleman and others, in all eleven inferior labourers, 
for cleansing divers houses and divers places in the 
Palace, and for carrying filth even to the Thames, 
receiving the money each by bis own hands, for four 
days 10d. eer ee 

% For different purchases, chiefly of small articles, as. 
keys. sieves, latches, and other things,in all 3s.114d.. 
_ “ For Carriage, —To John Wisman, carrier, for the. 
carriage of seven thousand of tiles, from East Smiths. 
field, near the Tower of London, to the Palace, reckon=. 
ing for the carriage of 1000, Gd., receiving the money 
by his own hands, 3s. 6d.—Item, to Henry de Schip~ 
man, lighterman, for seven boat-loads of sand, from 
the Thames, for making mortar, reckoning for a boat~ 
load 6d., receiving the money by his owa hanise 
$5.68. m, i! 20> cule a> Lens 
For Porterage.—To Henry Godale, porter, and 
his associates, for the porterage and carnage of two. 
barge-loads of Caen freestone, from the King’s, Bridge, 
to the Palace, receiving the money by his own 
hands Remy ol Ss Se Send 

** For the scaffalds 3d, a day.—To William de Led- 
drede and Richard. de Blethelan, scaffold-makers, for 
work done about the scaffolds for the masons, for'six 


days, to each 18d. =). mp am ye all 
_ Sum total of the first payments = 
forwages  - - - = 073 0% 


Of the purchases 0 srpugaiee 
For carriage and porterage- = 0-8 2°.) 


ee 

£4 5 ave 

* This sum exceeds the frue amount by shone two 

Sbilliogs, as may be seen on reckoning up the dif 

totals. . ele sae 
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THE STREETS OF THE METROPOLIS, 


THEIR MEMORIES AND GREAT MEN. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTH.—( Concluded.) 
CHARING CROSS AND WHITEHALL, 

Contents :—Calves’ Head Club, and the riotit occasioned. 
—Scotland Yard.— Pleasant Advertisement.—Beau 
Fielding and his eccentricities —Vanbrugh.—Despe- 
rate Adventure of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 

Head Club (in ridicule of 


the memory of Charles I) was held at a tavern in 


Tue famous Calves’ 


Suffolk street; at least the assembly of it was held 
there which made so much noise a hundred years 
‘back, and produced a riot. At this meeting it was 
said that a bleeding calf's head had been thrown out 
of the window, wrapt up in a napkin, and that the 
members drank damnation to the race of the Stuarts. 
‘This was believed till the other day, and has often 
been lamented as a disgusting instance of party spi- 
rit. To say the truth, the very name of the club 
was disgusting, and a dishonour to the men who in- 
vented it. It was more befitting their own heads. 
But the particulars above mentioned are untrue. 
The letter has been set right by the publication of 
* Spence’s Anecdotes,’ at the end of which are some 
letters to Mr Spence, including one from Lord 
Middlesex, giving the real account of the affair. 
By the style of the letter the reader may judge what 
sort of heads the members had, and what was reck- 
oned the polite way of speaking to a waiter in those 
days:— 
“ Whitehall, Feb. y¢ 9th, 1735. 

. “ Dear Spavico, 

«“T don't in the least doubt but long before: this 
time the noise of the riot on the 30 of Jan. has 
reached you at Oxford, and though there has been 
as many lies and false reports raised upon the oc- 
vasion in this good city as any reasonable man 
could expect, yet I fancy even those may be im- 
proved or increased before they come to you. 
Now that you may be able todefend your friends 
(as I don’t in the least doubt you have an incli- 
nation to do) I'll send you the matter of fact 
literally and truly as it happened, upon my ho- 
nour. Eight of us happened to meet together 
the 30th of January, it might have been the 10th of 
June, or any other day in the year, but the mixture 
of the company has convinced most reasonable people 
by this time that it was not a designed or preme- 
ditated affair. We met, then, as I told you be- 
fore, by chance upon this day, and after dinner, 
having drank very plentifully, especially some of the 
comipany, some of us going to the window unluckily 
saw a little nasty fire made by some boys in the 


Street, “of straw I think it was, and immediately . 


eried out, ‘damn it, why should not we have a fire as 
well as anybody else ?? Up comes the drawer, ‘damn 
you, you rascal, get us a bonfire.’ 
imprudent puppy runs down, and, without making 
any difficulty (which he might have done by a 
thousand excuses, and which if he had, in all pro- 
bability, some of us would have come more to our 
senses), sends for the faggots, and in an instant behold 
a large fire blazing before the door. Upon which some 
of us, wiser, or rather soberer than the rest, bethinking 
themselves then, for the first time, what day it was, and 


Upon which the 


fearing the consequences a bonfire on that day might 
have, proposed drinking loyal and popular healths to 
the mob (out of the window), which by this time was 
very great, in order to convince them we did not intend 
itas a ridicule upon that day. The healths that were 
drank out of the window were these, and these only :— 
The King, Queen, and Royal Family, the Protestant 
Succession, Liberty and Property, the present Admin- 
istration, Upon which the first stone was flung, and 
then began our siege; which, for the time it lasted, 
was at leastas furious as that of Philipsbourgh ; it was 
more than an hour before we got any assistance ; the 
more sober part of us, during this, had a fine time of it, 
fighting to prevent fighting ; in danger of being knocked 
on the head by the stones that came in at the windows ; 
in danger of being run through by our mad friends, 
who, sword in hand, swore they would go out, though 
At length 
the justice, attended by a strong body of guards, 


they first made their way through us. 


came and dispcrsed the populace. The person who 
first stirred up the mob is known; he first gave them 
money, and then harangued them in a most vio- 
lent manner; I don’t know if he did not fling the first 
stone himself. He is an Irishman and a priest, and 


belonging to Imberti, the Venetian Envoy. This is. 


- the whole story from which so many calves’ heads, 


bloody napkins, and the lord knows what has been 
made; it has been the talk of the town and the coun- 
try, and small beer and bread and cheese to my friends 
the Garretters in Grub street, for these few days past. 
I, as well as your friends, hope to see you soon in 
town. After so much prose, I can't help ending 
with a few verses :— 


O had I lived in merry Charles's days, 


When dull the wise were called, and wit had praise ; 
When deepest politics could never pass 


“For aught, but surer tokens of an ass; 


When not the frolicks of one drunken night 
Could touch your honour, make your fame less bright, 
Tho’ mob-form’d scandal rag’d, and Papal spight. 
“ Mippiesex.” 
The author of a ‘Secret History of the Calves’ 
Head Club, or the Republicans unmasked,’ (sup- 


[From the Steam-Press of C. & W. RevNELt, My 15, & 16 Litele Pulteney street.| 


posed to be Ned Ward, of ale-house memory,) attri- 
butes the origin to Milton and some other creatures 
of the Commonwealth, in opposition to Bishop 
Juxon, Dr Sanderson, and others, who met privately 
every 30th of January, and had compiled a private 
form of service for the day, not very different from 
that now in use. “ After the Restoration,” says the 
writer, “the eyes of the government being upon the 
whole party, they were obliged to meet with a great 
deal of precaution ; but in the reign of King Wil- 
liam they met almost iv a public manner, apprehend- 
ing no danger.” The writer farther ,tells us, he was 
informed that it was kept in no fixed house, but that 
they moved as they thought convenient. The 
place where they met when his informant was 
with them was in a blind alley near Moorfields, 
where an axe hung up in the club-room, and was 
reverenced as a principal symbol-in this diabolical 
sacrament. Their bill of fare was a large dish of 
calves’ heads, dressed several ways, by which they re- 
presented the king and his friends who had suffered 
in his cause; a large pike, with a small one in his 
mouth, as an emblem of tyranny ;, a large cod’s 
head, by which they intended to represent the person 
of the king singly; a boar’s head with an apple in its 
mouth, to represent the king by this as bestial, as by 
their other hieroglyphics they had done foolish and 
tyrannical. After the repast was over, one of their 
elders presented an Jeon Basilike, which was with great 
solemnity burnt upon the table, whilst the other 
anthems were singing. After this, another produced 
Milton's Defensio Populi Anglicani, upon which all 
laid their hands, and made a protestation in form of 
an oath for ever to stand by and maintain the same. 

The company only consisted of Independents and 

Anabaptists, and the famous Jeremy White, formerly 

Chaplain to Oliver Cromwell, who no ‘doubt came to 

sanctify with his pious exhortations the ribaldry of the 
day, said grace. After the table-cloth was removed, 

the anniversary anthem, as they impiously called. it, 

was sung, and a ealf’s skull filled with wine, or other 

liquor, and then a brimmer went about to the pious 
memory of those worthy patriots who had killed the 
tyrant and relieved their country from his arbitrary 
sway: and, lastly, a collection was made for the mer- 
cenaty seribbler, to which every man contributed 

according to his zeal for the eause and ability of his 


purse. ; 
Although no great. reliance,” says Mr Wilson, 

from whose life of De Foe this passage is extracted, 
“ is to be placed upon the faithfulness of Ward’s narra- 
tive, yet, in the frighted mind of a high-flying cburch- 
maa, which was continually haunted by such scenes, 
the caricature would easily pass for a likeness.” * Tt 
is probable,” adds the honest biographer of De Foe, 
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“ that the persons thus co!lected together to commemo- 
rate the triumph of their principles, although in a mab- 
ner dictated by bad taste, and outrageous to humanity, 
would have confined themselves to the ordinary methods 
of eating and drinking, if it had not been for the nidi- 
culous farce so generally acted by the royalists upou 
the same day. The tras that issued from, the pulpit 
in this reign, upon the 30th of January, was'such as to 
excite the worst passions it the hedrers. Nothing ean 
exceed the grossness-of language employed upon these 
occasions. Forgetful even of common decorum, the 
speakers ransacked the vocabulary of the vulgar for 
terms of vituperation, and burled their anathemas with 
wrath and fury against the objects of their hatred. The 
terms rebel and fanati¢ were so often upon their lips, 
that they became the reproach of honest men, who 
preferred the scandal to the slavery they attempted to 
establish. Those who could profane the pulpit with so 
much rancour, in the support of senseless theories, 
and deal it out to the people for religion, had little 
reason to. complain of a few absurd men who mixed 

polities and calves’ heads ata tavern; and still less, to 
brand a whole religious community with their 
actions, *” 

Scotland Yard is so called from a palace built for 
the reception of the Kings of Scotland when they 
visited this country. Pennant tells us that it was 
originally given to King Edgar, by Kenneth, prince 
of that country, for the purpose of his coming to 
pay him annual homage, as Lord Paramount of Seot- 
land. Margaret, widow of James V. and sister of 
Henry VIII, resided there a considerable time after 
the death of her husband, and was magnificently en- 
tertained by her brother on his becoming reconciled 
to her second marriage with the Earl of Angus.+ 
When the Crowns became united, James I. of course 
waived his right of abode in the homage-paying 
house, which was finally deserted as a royal residence. 
We know not when it was demolished. Probably it 
was devoted for some time to government offices. 
Scotland Yard was the place of one of Milton’s 
abodes during the time he served the government of 
Cromwell. He lost an infant son there. ‘The eccen- 
tric Beau Fielding died in it at the beginning of the 
last century, end Vanbrugh a littleafter him. There 
Was a coffee-house in the yard, which seems by the 
following pleasant advertisement to have been fre- 
quented by good company :— 

« Whereas, six gentlemen (all of the same honour- 
able profession), having been more than ordinarily 
put to it for a little pocket-money, did, on the 14th 
instant, in the evening, near Kentish Town, borrow 

’ of two persons (in a coach) a certain sum of money, 
without staying to give bond for the repayment: 
‘And whereas, fancy was taken to the hat, peruke, 
eravat, sword, and cane, of one of the creditors, 
which were all lent as freely as the money: these are 
therefore to desire the said six worthies, how fond so- 
ever they may be of the other loans, to un-faney the 
cane again and send it to Well’s Coffee House in 
Scotland Yard; it being too short for any such pro- 
per gentlemen as they are to walk with, and too 
small for any of their important uses; and withal, 
only valuable as having been the gift of a friend."} 

Beau Fielding was thought worthy of record by 

Sir Richard Steele as an extraordinary instance of 
the effects of personal vanity upon a man not without 
wit. He was of the noble family of Fielding, and 
was remarkable for the beauty of his person, which 
was a mixture of the Hereules and the Adonis. It 
is described as having been a real model of perfec- 
tion. He married to his first wife the dowager 
* « Memoirs of the Life and Writings of De Foe,’ 1829, 
yol. ii. p. 116. 

4 Pennant, p. 110. 

_ $ Extracted from Salisbury’s Flying Post, of October 27, 


1096, in Malcolm’s Manners and Customs of London to the 
‘year 1700, vol. i. p. 396, 


Countess of Purbeck ; followed the fortunes of James 
II., who is supposed to have made hima major- 
general and perhaps a count; returned and mar- 
ried a woman of the name of Wadsworth, under 
the impresson that she was a lady of fortune; and 
‘discovering his error, addressed or jaccepted the 
addresses of thenotorious Duchess df Cleveland, 
and married her, who, om discovering her mistake in 
turn, indicted him for bigamy and obtained a divorce. 
Before he left England to follow James, “ Hand- 
some Fielding,” as he was called, appears to have 
been insane with vanity. On hisreturn, he had added, 
to the natural absurdities of that passion, the inde- 
cency of being old; but this only rendered him the 
more perverse in his folly. He always appeared in 
an extraordinary dress: sometimes rode in an open 
tumbril, of less size than ordinary, the better to dis- 
play the nobleness of his person; and his footmen 
appeared in liveries of yellow, with black feathers in 
their hats, and black sashes. When people laughed 
at him, he refuted them, as Steele says, “ by only 
moving.” Sir Richard says he saw him one day 
stop and call the boys about him, to whom he spoke 
as follows :— 

“ Good youths—Go to school and do not lose your 
time in following my wheels: I am loth to hurt you, 
because I know not but you are all my own off- 
spring: hark ye, you sirrah with the white hair, I 
am sure you are mine, there is half-a-crown for you. 
Tell your mother, this, with the other half-crown I 
gave her * * *, comes to five shillings. Thou hast 
cost me all that, and yet thou art good for nothing. 
Why, you young dogs, did you never see a man 
before?” ‘* Never such a one as you, noble general,” 
replied a truant from Westminster. ‘‘Sirrah, I 
believe thee: there is a crown for thee. Drive on, 
coachman,” Swift puts him in his list of Mean 
Figures, as one who at fifty years of age, when he 
was wounded in a quarrel upon the, stage, opened 
his breast and shewed the wound to the ladies, that 
he might move their love and pity; but they all fell 
a laughing. “ His vanity, which does not appear 
to have been assisted by courage, sometimes got him 
into danger. He is said to have been cained and 
wounded by a Welsh gentleman, in the theatre in 
Lincoln’s Inn fields; and pressing forward once at 
a benefit of Mrs Oldfield’ s, ‘ to shew himself,’ he trod 
on Mr Fulwood, a barrister, who gave him a wound 
twelve inches deep. His fortune, which he ruined 
by early extravagance, he thought to have repaired 
by his marriage with Mrs Wadsworth, and endea- 
youred to do. so by gambling; but succeeded in 
neither attempt, and after the short-lived splendour 
with the Duchess of Cleveland, returned to his real 


_ wife, whom he pardoned, ‘and died under her care. 


During the height of his magnificence, he carried 
his madness so far, according to Steele, as to eall for 
his tea “by beat of drum ;’ his valet got ready to 
shave him by a trumpet to horse; and water was 
brought for his teeth, when the sound was changed to 
boots and saddle.” If this looks like a jest, there is 
no knowing how far vanity might be carried, 
especially when the patient may cloak it from him- 
self under the guise of giving way to a humour,* 

* See ‘State Trials,’ uf supra, ‘ Egerton’s Memoirs of 
Mrs Oldfield; ‘Swift’s Great and Mean Figures,’ yol. 
xvii. 1765; and the History of Orlando the Fair, in the 

Tatler,’ as above, Nos. 50 and 51. “The author of Memoirs 

"of Fielding in the Sclect Trials,” says a note on the latter 
number, “admits, that for all the ludicrous air and plea- 
savtry of this narration (Steele’s), the truth of facts and 
character is in general fairly represented.” 


comptroller of the royal works. His house in White- 
hall, built by himself, was remarkable for its smallness. 
Swift compared it to a goose-pie. On the other hand, 
his Blenheim and public buildings are ridiculed for 
‘their ponderous hugesess. Dr Evans's epitaph upon 
him is well known : 
‘Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 
‘Laid many 2 heavy-load o thee 

When he was made Clarencieux king-at-arms, Swift 
said he might now ‘build houses.” The secret of 
this ridicule was, that Vanbrugh was a Whig. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds has left the following high encomium 
on his merits as an architect. ‘*In the buildings of 
Vanbrugh, who was a pdet as well as an architect, 
there is a greater display of imagination than we shall 
find, perhaps, in any other; and this is the ground of 
the effect we feel in many of his works, notwithstanding 
the faults with which many of them are charged. For 
this purpose, Vanbrugh appears to have had recourse 
to some principles of the Gothic Architecture, which, 
though not so ancient as the Grecian, is more so to our 
imagination, with which the artist is more concerned 
than with absolute truth.” ‘To speak of Vanbrugh 
(adds Sir Joshua) in the language of a painter, he had 
originality of invention; he understood light and 
shadow, and had great skill in composition, To sup- 


port his principal object, he produced his second and ~ 


third groups, or masses. He perfectly understood in 
his art, what is the most difficult in ours, the conduct 
of the back-ground, by which the design and invention 
are set off tothe greatest advantage, What the back- 
ground is in painting, in architecture is the real ground 
on which the building is erected; and no architect 
took greater care that his work should not appear crude 
and hard, that is, that it did not abruptly start out of 
the ground without expectation or preparation. This 
is a tribute which a painter owes to an architect who 
composed like a painter, and was defrauded of the due 
rewardof his merit by the wits of his time, who did not 
understand the principles of composition in poetry better 
than he, and who knew little or nothing of what he 


understood perfectly, the general ruling principles of 
architecture and painting. 


petulant sarcasms of factious men of letters, and both 
have left some of the fairest monuments. which, to this 
day, decorate their several countries ;—the facade of 


‘the Louvre; Blenheim, and Castle Howard*.”? Per- 


rault, however, had a worse fate than Vanbrugh, for 
the Frenchman was ridiculed not only as an architect 


but as a man of letters, whereas our author's preteny — 


sions that way were acknowledged. . 

In the front of Scotland Yard an extraordinary ad- 
venture befell Lord Herbert of Cherbury—(see Queen 
street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields), who relates itina strain 
of coxcombry (particularly. about. the ladies) which 
would have brought discredit upon such a story from 
any other pen, There is no doubt, however, that the 
story is true. 

“There was a lady,” says his Lordship, “ wife to 
Sir John Ayres, knight, who finding some means to 
get a copy of my picture from Larkin, gave it to Mr 
Tsaac, the painter, in Blackfriars, and desired him to 
draw it in little, after hismanner; which being done, 
she caused it to be set'in gold and enamelled, and so 
wore it about her neck so low that she hid it under her 
breasts, which I conceive, coming afterwards to the 
knowledge of Sir John Ayres, gave him more cause of 
‘jealousie than needed, had he known how innocent I 


* « Discourses delivered at the Royal Academy.’ Sharpe's 
Edition ,vol. ii, p, 119, 115, i aie 


soe ee 
: 


Vanbrugh, ‘comic poet, architect, and herald, wae 


Vanbrugh’s fate was that ~ 
of the great Perrault. Both were the objects of the 
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was from pretending to anything that might wrong him 
or his lady, since I could not so much as imagine that 
either she had my picture, or that she bare more than 
vordinary affection to me; it is true thatas she hada 
place in court, and attended Queen Anne, and was 
beside of an excellent wit and discourse ; she had made 
herself a considerable person; howbeit, little more 
than a common civility ever passed betwixt us, though 
I confess I think no man was weleomer to her when I 
came, for which I shall allege this passage :— 


‘© Coming one day into her chamber, I saw her 
through the curtains lying upon her bed with a wax 
candle in one haod, and the picture I formerly men- 
tioned in the other. I coming thereupon somewhat 
boldly to her, she blew out the candle and hid the 
picture from me: myself thereupon being curious to 
know what that was she held in ber hand, got the 
candle to be lighted again, by means whereof I found 
it was my picture she looked upon with more earnest- 
ness and passion than I could easily have believed, 
especially since myself was not engaged in any affec- 
tion towards her. I could willingly have omitted this 
passage, but that it was the beginning of a bloody 
history which followed: howsoever, yet I must before 
the ete:nal God clear her honour. And now in court 
a great person sent for me divers times to attend her ; 
which summons, though I obeyed, yet God knows I 
declined coming to her as much as conveniently I could 
without incurring her displeasure; and this I did not 
only for very honest reasons, but, to speak ingenuously, 
because that affection passed between me and another 
lady (who I believe was the fairest of her time) as 
nothing could divert it. I had not been long in London 

“when a violent burning fever seized upon me, which 
brought me almost to my death, though at last I 
did by slow degrees recover my health; being thus 
upon my amendment, the Lord Lisle, afterwards Earl 
of Leicester, sent me word that Sir John Ayres 
intended to kill me in my bed, and wished me 
to keep guard upon my chamber and person; the 
same advertisement was confirmed by Lucey, Countess 
of Bedford, and the Lady Hobby, shortly after. 
Hereupon I thought fit to entreat Sir William Her- 
bert, now Lord Powis, to go to Sir John Ayres and 
tell him that I marvelled much at the information 
given me by these great persons, and that I could not 
‘imagine any sufficient ground hereof; howbeit, if he 
had anything to say to me in a fair and noble way, I 
would give him the meeting as soon as I had got 
strength enough to stand on my legs; Sir William 
hereupon brought me so ambigious and doubtful an 
answer from him, that, whatsoever he meant, he 
would not declare yet his intention, which was really, 
as I found afterwards, to kill me any way that he 
could.” The reason, Lord Herbert tells us, was, 
that Sir John, though falsely, accused him of having 
seduced his wife. “Finding no means thus to sur- 
prise me,” continued the noble lord, “he sent me a 
letter to this effect; that he desired to meet me some- 
where, ond that it might so fall out as I might return 
quietly again. To this I replied, that if he desired 
to fight with me on eoual terms, I should, upon 
assurance of the field and fair play, give him meeting 
when he did any way specify the cause, and that I 
did not think fit to come to him upon any other 
terms, having been sufficiently informed of his plots 
to assassinate me. 


“ After this, finding he could take no advantage 
against me, then in a treacherous way he resolved to 
assassinate me in this manner:—hearing I was to 
come to Whitehall on horseback with two lacquies 
only, he attended my coming back in a place called 


. Scotland Yard, at the hither end of Whitehall, as you 


come to it from the Strand, hiding himself here with 
four men armed to Kill me. I took horse at White- 
hall gate, and, passing by t at place, he being armed 
with a sword and giving me so much 
"vas the least warning, ran at me furiously, but instead 
of me, wounded my horse in the brisket, as far as his 


sword could enter for the bone; my horse hereupon 


"Mtarting aside, be ran him again in the shoulder, 


whicla, though it made the horse more timorous, 


yet gave me time to draw my sword: his men there- 
upon encompassed me, and wounded my horse in 
three places more; this made my horse kiek and fling 
in that manner, as his men durst not come near me, 
which advantage I took to strike at Sir John Ayres 
with all my foree, but he warded the blow both with 
his sword and dagger ; instead of doing him harm, I 
broke my sword within a foot of the hilt ; hereupon, 
some passenger that knew me, and observing my 
horse wounded in so many places, and so many men 
assaulting me, and my sword broken, cried to me 
several times, ‘ Ride away, ride away ;’ but I scorn- 
ing a base flight upon what terms soever, instead 
thereof alighted as well as I could from my horse; I 
had no sooner put one foot upon the ground than Sir 
John Ayres, pursuing me, made at my horse again, 
which the horse perceiving, pressed on me on the side 
I alighted, in that manner, that he threw me down, so 
that I remained flat upon the ground only one foot 
hanging in the stirrup, with that piece of a sword in 
my right hand. Sir John Ayres hereupon ran about 
the horse, and was thrusting his sword into me, when 
1, finding myself in this danger, did with both my 
arms reaching at his legs pull them towards me, till he 
fell down backwards on his head ; one of my footmen 
hereupon, who was a little Shropshire boy, freed my 
foot out of the stirrup, the other, who was a great 
fellow, having run away as soon as he saw the first 
assault; this gave me time to get upon my legs. and 
to put myself in the best posture I could with .that 
poor remnant of a weapon; Sir John Ayres by this 
time likewise was got up, standing betwixt me and 
some part of Whitehall, with two men on each side 
of him, and his brother behind him, with at least 
twenty or thirty persons of his friends, or attendants 
on the Earl of Suffolk; observing thus a body of 
men standing in opposition against me, though to 
speak truly I saw no swords drawn but Sir John 
Ayres’ and his men, I ran violently against Sir John 
Ayres, but he, knowing my sword had no point, held 
his sword and dagger over his head, as believing I 
could strike rather than thrust, which I no sooner per- 
ceived but I put a home thrust to the middle of his 
breast, that I threw him down with so much force, 
that his head fell first to the ground and his heels 
upwards; his men hereupon assaulted .me, when 
one Mr Mansel, a Glamorganshire gentleman, find- 
ing so many set against me alone, closed with one 
of them; a Scotch gentleman also, closing with ano- 
ther, took him off also: all I could well do to those 
that remained was to ward their thrusts, which I 
did with that resolution that I got ground upon 
them, Sir Jobn Ayres was now got upa third time, 
when I making towards him with inteation to close, 
thinking that there was otherwise no safety for me, 


. put by a thrust of his with my left hand, and so com- 


ing within him, received a stab with his dagger on 
my right side, which ran down my ribs as far as my 
hips, which I feeling did with my right elbow foree 
his hand, together with the hilt of the dagger so 
near the upper part of my right side, that L made 
him leave hold. The dagger now sticking in me, 
Sir Henry Carey, afterwards Lord of Faulkland, and 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, finding the dagger thus in 
my body, snatcht it out; this while I, being closed 
with Sir John Ayres, burt him on the head and 
threw him down a third time, when kneeling on the 
ground and bestriding bim, I struck at Lim as hard 
as I] could with my piece of a sword, and-wounded 
him in four several places, and did almost cut off his 
left hand; his two men this while struck at mé, but 
it pleased God even miraculously to defend me, for 
when I lifted up my sword to strike at Sir John 
Ayres, I bore off their blows half a dozen times; his 
friends now finding him in this danger, took him by 
the head and shoulders and drew him frem betwixt 
my legs, and carrying him along with them through 
Whitehall, at the-stairs whereof he took boat. Sir 
Herbert Croft (as he told me afterwards) met him 
upon the water yomiting all the way, which I believe 
was caused by the violence of the first thrust I gave 
him ; his servants, brother, and friends, being now 
retired also, I remained master of the place and his 


» Weapons, haying first wrested his dagger from him, 


and afterwards struck his sword out of his hand. 


“ This being done, I retired to a friend's house in 
the Strand, where I sent for a surgeon, who, search- 
ing my wound on the right side, and finding it not 
to be mortal, cured me in the space of some ten days, 
during which time I received many noble visits and 
messages from some of the best in the kingdom. 
Being now fully recovered of my hurts, I desired Sir 
Robert Harley to go to Sir John Ayres, and tell 
him, that though I thought he had not so much 
honour left in him, that I could be in any way am- 
bitious to get it, yet that I desired to see him in the 
field with his sword in his hand; the answer that 
he sent me was (repeating the charge above men- 
tioned) ‘that he would kill me with a musket out of 


a window.’ 


“The Lords of the Privy Counsell, who had at 
first sent for my sword, that they might see the little 
fragment of a weapon with which I had so behaved 
myself, as perchance the like had not been heard in 
any credible way, did afterwards command both him 
and me to appear before them; but I, absenting my- 
self on purpose, sent one Humphrey Hill witha 
challenge to him in an ordinary, which he refusing 
to receive, Humphrey Hill put it upon the point of 
his sword, and so let it fall before him and the com- 
pany then present, 

“The Lords of the Privy Counsell had now taken 
order to apprehend Sir John Ayres, when I, finding 
nothing else to be done, submitted myself likewise 
to them. Sir John Ayres had now published every- 
where that the ground of his jealousie, and conse- 
quently of his assaulting me, was drawn from the 
confession of his wife, the Lady Ayres. She, to vin- 
dicate her honour, as well as free me from this aceu- 
sation, sent a letter to ber aunt, the Lady Crook, to 
this purpose :—that her husband, Sir John Ayres 
did lie falsely, * * * but most falsely of all 
did lie when he said he had it from her confession 
for she had never said any such thing. 


« This letter the Lady Crook presented to me most 
opportunely, as I was going to the Counsell table 
before the Lords, who, having examined Sir John 
Ayres concerning the cause of his quarrel with me, 
found him still to persist on his wife’s confession of 
the fact; and now, he being withdrawn, I was sent 
for, when the Duke of Lennox, afterwards of Rich- 
mond, telling me that was the ground of his quarrel, 
and the only excuse he had for assaulting me in that 
manner, I desired his Lordship to peruse the letter, 
which I told him was given me as I eame into the 
room; this letter being publicly read by a clerk of 
the Counsell, the Duke of Lennox then said, that he 
thought Sir John Ayres the most miserable man 
living, for his wife had not only given him the lie, 
as he found by the letter, but his father had disin- 
herited him for attempting to kill me in that 
barbarous fashion, which was most true, as I found 
afterwards ;—for the rest, that I might content 
myself with what I had done, it being more almost 
than could be believed, but that I had so many 
witnesses thereof; for all which reasons, he com- 
manded me in the name of his majesty, and all their 
Lordships, not to send any more to Sir John Ayres, 
nor to receive any message from him, in the way of 
fighting, which commandment I observed: howbeit, 
I must not omit to tell, that some years afterwards 
Sir John Ayres, returning from Ireland by Beau- 
maris, where I then was, some of my servants and 
followers broke open the doors of the house where 
he was, and would, I believe, have cut him into 
pieces, but that I hearing thereof came suddenly 
to the house and recalled them, sending him word 
also that I scorned to give him the usage he gave 
me, and that I would set him free of the town, which 
courtesie of mine (as I was told afterwards) he did 
thankfully acknowledge.”* 


* * Life of Lord Herbert of Cherbury,’ in the «Ante, 
biography,’ p. 79. S 
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OUTRE-MER. 


Outre- Mer : ora Pilgrimage to the Old World—By an 
American, 2 vols. 8vo. London: Richard Bentley. 


Tus is another choice, summer-holiday book, fit for 
the gay season, and full of light and delectable read- 
ing. The author of it, Professor Longfellow, is 
widely known and admired among his countrymen 
‘for the purity of his taste and the benevolence of his 
heart. Some few years ago, leaving his own magni- 
ficent native land, he crossed the Atlantic to our old 
world, and visited with the devout steps of a pilgrim 
some of the most interesting parts of France, Spain, 
and Italy. THis recollections of these places, and’the 
feelings and associations they called up in his young 
mind, are the main topics of the volume hefore us, 
for he has not attempted to write what is called a 
book of travels, and séldom describes the usual objects 
of art and antiquity, or dwells long either on scenery 
or national manners. 

His impressions partake largely of that freshness, 
vivacity, and single-mindedness of youth, which few 
of us experience, save during one short period! of 
our lives, while too many go through the world 

_ without ever being susceptible of it at all. There be 
some among us, of the earth earthy, who, properly 
speaking, are never young and never old—who never 

. know the glowing aspirations, the heart and eye wor- 

_ Ship, the confiding hopes of youth, or the calm resig- 
nation, the expansive benevolence, and charitable mo- 

_ deration of age; who are morally fixed in “one 
eternal now,” like Coleridge's ancient mariner—who 
are “cabin’d, cribb’d, confin'd” in the statuequoism 
of selfishness and worldly-mindedness— 


« Getting and spending they lay waste their hours, 
“ They've given their hearts away—a sordid boon.” 


To such minds the feelings of the young American, 

when. he first found himself at Granada, and within 

ken of the romantic ruins of the Alhambra, will be 
_ unintelligible, if not ridieulous— 

“Is this reality, and pot adream? Am I, indeed, 
in Granada? Am I indeed within the walls of that 
earthly paradise of the Moorish Kings? How my 

. Spirit is stirred within me! How my heart is lifted 
; 2 How my thoughts are rapt away on the visions 
of other days! 
“ Ave Maria purisina! Itis midnight. The bell 
“has tolled the hour from the watch-tower of the 
‘Alhambra; and the silent street echoes only to the 
. watchman’s ciy, Ave Maria purisima! Iam alone 
_ in my chamber—sleepless—spell-bound by the genius 
"of the place—entranced by the beauty of the star-lit 
~ night. As T gaze from my window, a sudden radi- 
ance brightens in the east. It is the moon rising 
behind the Alhambra. I can faintly discern the 
dusky and indistinct outline of a massive tower, 
standing amid the uncertain twilight, like a gigantic 

‘shadow. It changes with the rising moon, as a 
palace in the clouds, and other towers and battle- 
ments arise et moment more distinct—more pal- 

" pable, till now they stand between me and the sky, 
with 9 sharp outline, distant, and yet so near, that I 
seem to sit within their shadow. 

‘* Majestic spirit of the night, I recognize thee ! 
Thou hast conjured up this glorious vision for thy 
votary. Thou hast baptized me with thy baptism. 
Thow hast nourished my soul with fervent thouglits and 
holy aspirations, and ardent longings after the beautiful 

| the true, Majestic spirit of the past, I reeognize 
thee!” Thou hast bid the shadow go back for me upon 
* the dial-plate of time. Thou hast taught me to ober 
© thee the present and the future—a revelation of man’s 
« destiay on earth. Thou hast taught me to see in thee 
_ the principle that unfolds itself from century to century 
in the fete hm of our race, 
lie enfolded the bud, the leaf, the tree. Generations 
perish, like the leaves of the forest, passing away when 
: their mission is completed; but at each succeeding 
» spring, broader and higher spreads the human mind 
unto its perfect stature, unto the fulfilment of its des- 
tiny, unto the perfection of its nature. And in these 
_ high revelations, thou hast taught me more,—thou hast 
* taught me to feel that I, too, weak, humble, and un- 
known—feeble of purpose and irresolute of good, have 
also my mission to accomplish upon earth—like the 
falling leaf, like the passing wind, like the drop of rain. 
O glorious thought! that lifts me above the power of 
time and chance, and tells me that I cannot pass away, 
and leave no mark of my existence. I may not know 
the purpose of my being—the end for which an all-wise 


the germ in whose bosom’ by 


Providence created me as | am, and placed me where I 
am; but I do know—tor in such things faith is know- 
ledge—that my being has a purpose in the omniscience 
of my Creator, and that all my actions ténd to the 
completion. to the full accomplishment of that purpose, 
Ts this fatality? No. 1 feel that Iam fiee, though an 
infinite and invisible power overrules me. Man pro- 
poses and God disposes. This is one of the many 
mysteries in our being which human reason cannot find 
out by searching. 

“Yonder towers that stand so huge and massive in 
the midnight air, the work of human hands that have 
long since forgotten their cunning in the grave, and once 
the home of human beings immortal as ourselves, aud 
filled, like us, with hopes and fears, and powers of 
good and ill,—are lasting memorials of their builders ; 
inanimate material forms, yet living with the impress of 
a creative mind. These are Jand-marks of other times. 
Thus, from the distant past, the history of the human 
race is telegraphed from generation to generation, 
through the present to all succeeding ages. Tuese are 
manilesiations of the human mind ata remote period 
of its history, and among a people who came from ano- 
ther clime,—the children of the desert. Their mission 
is accomplished, and they are gone; yet leaving behind 
them a thousand records of themselves and of their 
ministry, not as yet fully manifest, but seen through a 
glass darkly, dimly shadowed forth in the language, and 
character, and manners, and history of the nation, that 
was by turns the conquered and the conquering. The 
Goth sat at the Arab’s feet; and athwart the cloud and 
storm of war streamed the light of oriental learning 
upon the western world, 

‘ As when the autumnal sun, 
Through travelling rain and mist, 
Shines on the evening hills.’ ” 


It is a pleasant matter of reflection to consider 
how much admiration, how fervent a worship has 
been paid to these splendid Moorish remains by two 
Americans—by two citizens of a great and rising 
country which lay hid behind the waves of the west, 
when these piles first rose, and these stones and mar- 
bles were laid upon each other, and whose existence 
was a mystery and a problem in the mind of the 
great Columbus, even, when after long years of glory, 
the last dynasty of the Moors in Spain was driven 
back into Africa, and the Cross substituted for the 
Crescent on the walls of Alhambra. 

These two Americans (long may they both live as 
honours and ornaments of their country!) are our 
friend Washington Irving, and the author of * Outre- 
Mer,’ whose masings will be read with pleasure even 
by those in whose recollection Mr Irving's descrip- 
tions are still fresh : — 

“This morning I visited the Alhambra, an en- 
chanted palace, whose exquisite beauty baffles the 
power of language to describe. Its outlines may be 
drawn,—its halls and galleries, its court-yards and its 
fountains numbered; but what skilful limner shall 
portray in words its curious architecture, the gro- 
tesque ornaments, the quaint devices, the rich tracery 
of the walls, the ceilings inlaid with pearl and tor- 
toise-shell? What language paint the magic hues 
of light and shade, the shimmer of the sunbeam as 
it falls upon the marble pavement, and the brilliant 
panels inlaid with many-coloured stones? Vague 
recollections fill my mi images dazzling but un- 
defined, like the memory of a gorgeous dream. 
‘They crowd my brain confusedly, “but they will not 
stay: they change and mingle like the tremulous 
sunshine on the wave, till imagination itself is daz- 
zled—bewildered—overpowered. 

** What most arrests the stranger's foot within the 
walls of the Alhambra, is the refinement of Juxury 
which he sees at every step. He lingers in the de- 
serted bath,—he pauses to gaze upon the now vacant 
saloon, where, stretched upon his gilded couch, the 
effeminate monarch of the East was wooed to sleep 
softly-breathing music. What more delightful 
than this secluded garden, green with the leaf of the 
myrtle and the orange, and freshened with the gush 
of fountains, beside whose basin the nightingale still 
woos the blushing rose? What more fanciful— 
more exquisite—more like a creation of oriental 
magic, than the lofty tower of the ‘Tocador,—its airy 
sculpture resembling the fretwork of wintry frost, 
and its windows overlooking the romantic valley of 
the Darro; and the city with its gardens, domes, and 
spires, far, far below? Cool through this lattice 
comes the summer wind, from the icy summits of 
the Sierra Nevada. Softly in yonder fountain falls 
the crystal water, dripping from its alabaster vase 
with never-ceasing sound! On every comes 
up the fragrance of a thousand flowers, the murmur 


’ 


of innumerable leaves; and overhead is a sky where 
not a vapour floats—as soit, and blue, and radiant, as 
the eye of childhood ! 

“ Such is the Alhambra of Granada; a fortress— 
a palace—an earthly paradise; a ruin, wonderful in 
its fallen greatness.” é 

Our American traveller stopped at the eternal eity 
long after the mighty reflux of fashionable visitors 
had swept through its gates, and left it to its natural 
solemnity and comparative solitude. In some parts 
of the town, there is to be sure, a risk of catching the 
malaria fever, but then is the time to see Rome to 
advantage, without the danger of being annoyed 
wherever you go by sneering, tittering fine people, 
and by staring, wondering, blundering, very fine 
coarse people. Then you shall not be made to shud- 
der at hearing Lady Eleanor lisp that Raphael's 
divine Transfiguration is “a very pretty sort of thing,” 
or my Lord giggling at the horns on the head of 
Michael Angelo’s sublime statue of Moses. Then 
you shall be spared the pang of meeting 


“ Shameless men who shufile cards at noon” 


in the classical Villa Doria, nor shall you bedriven mad, 
or into misanthropy, by hearing one fat man puffing 
and blowing, saying he has seen St Peter's and thank- 
ing God that job's over, or another swearing that the 
Colosseum would look a precious sight better for a coat 
of whitewash ! Then, too, you shall be saved the wear 
and tear of body and mind—the wasting away of all 
your better spirits—incidental tothe late dinner parties, 
drums, and routes, of those who transfer the faslaion- 
able extravagances of St James's and May Fair to 
the banks of the Tiber and the foot of the Capitol, 
and persevere in keeping up their aristocratic dis tine- 
tions, their conventional pomps and ceremonies, just | 
as if they did not stand among the ruins of a glorious 
and mighty empire, and the tombs and the shades 
of a still more awful republic. Yes! with a 
good lodging, high up one of the “ Seven immortal 
hills,” and with a little quinine to drive away the 
fever, midsummer, or early autumn, is the time to 
enjoy Rome. The following choice extracts are 
from our author's section called “ Rome in Midsum- 
mer :"— 

“On the eastern slope of the Janiculum, now called, - 
from iis yellow sands, Montorio, or the Golden Moun- 
tain, stands the fountain of Acqua Paola, the largest 
aud most abuadant of the Roman fountains. Itisa 
small Ionic temple, with six columns of reddish granite 
in front, a spacious hall aad chambers within, and a 
garden with a terrace in the rear. Beneath the pave- 
ment, a torrent of water from the ancient aqueducts of 
Trajan, and from the lakes of Bracciano and Martig- 
nauo, leaps forth in three beautiful cascades, and from 
the overflowing basin rushes down the bill-side to turn 
the busy wheels of a dozen mills. , 

“The key of this little fairy palace is in our hands, 
and as often as once a week we pass the day there amid 
the odour of its flowers, the rushing sound of its waters, 
and the enchantments of poetry and music. How 
pleasantly the sultry hours steal by! Coo! comes the 
summer wind from the Tiber’s mouth at Ostia. Above 
us isa sky without a cloud ; beneath us the magnifi- 
cent panorama of Rome and the Campagna, bounded 
by the Abruzzi and the sea. Glorious scene! one — 
glance at thee would move the dullest soul,—one glance 
can melt the painter and the poet into tears ! fh 

“In the immediate neighbourhood of the fountain 

are many objects igi of the stranger’s notice. A 
bow-shot down the hill-side towards the city, stands 
the convent of Sao P.etro in Montorio; and in the 
cloister of this convent is a small round Doric temple, 
built upon the spot which an ancient tradition points 
out as the scene of St Peter's martyrdom. In 
posite direction the road leads you over the shoulder of 
the hill, and eut through the city-gate to gardens and 
villas beyond. Passing beueath a lofty arch of Tra- 
jan’s aqueduct, an ornamented gateway on the left ad- 
mits you to the villa Pamfili-Deria, built on the west- 
ern declivity of the bill, This is the largest aud most 
magnihcent of the numerous villas that crowd the im- 
mediate environs of Rome. Its spacious terraces, its 
marble statues, its woodlands and green alleys, its lake 
and waterfalls and fountains, give it an air of ly 
kee and of rural beauty, which realizes the beau 
ideal of a suburban villa. ict 

‘This is our favourite resort when we have passe 
the day at the fountain, and the on shadows be- 
gin to fall, There we sit ou the broad marble steps of 
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the terrace, gaze upon the varied landsca 
to the misty sea, or ramble beneath the 
the woodland and along the margin of the lake, 


«And drop a pebble to see it siok 
Down in those depths, so calm and cool.’ oe 


. * sul * ‘ 

“'Torauatt Tasso osss Hic sacent—here lie the 
bones of Torquato Tasso—is the simple inscription 
upon the poet’s tomb, in the church of St Onofrio. 
Many a pilgrimage is made to the grave. Many a 
bard from distant lands comes to visit the spot,— 
and as he passes the secluded cloisters of the convent 
where the poet died, and where his ashes rest, muses 
on the sid vicissitudes of his life, and breathes an 
orison for the peace of his soul. He sleeps midway 
between his cradle at Sorrento and his dungeon at 
Ferrara. 


“The monastery of St Onofrio stands on the Jani- 
eulum, overlooking the Tiber and the city of Rome; 
and in the distance rise the towers of the Roman 
Capitol, where, after long years of sickness, sorrow, 
and imprisonment, the laurel crown was prepared 
for the epic poet of Italy. ‘The chamber in which 
Tasso died is still shown to the curious traveller ; 
and the tres in the garden under whose shade he 
loved to sit. ‘The feelings of the dying man, as he 
‘reposed in his retirement, are not the vague con 
yeetures ot poetic revery. He has himself recorded 
them in a letter which he wrote to his friend An- 
‘tonio Constantini, a few days only before his disso- 
lution. These are his melancholy words :— 


“What will my friend Antonio say when he 
hears of the death of Tasso?_ Ere long, I think, 
the news will reach him; for I feel that the end of 
my life is near ; being able to find no remedy for 
this wearisome indisposition, which is superadded to 
my customary infirmities, and by which, as by a 
rapid torrent, I see myself swept away, without, a 
hand to save. It is no longer time to speak of my 
unyielding destiny, not to say the ingratitude of the 
world, which has longed even for the victory of 
driving me a beggar to my grave: while I thought 
that the glory which, in spite of those that will it 
not, this age shall receive from m writings, was not 
to leave me thus without rewai' l have come to 
this monastery of St Onofrio, not only because the 
air is commended by physicians, as more salubrious 
than any other part of Rome, but that I 
may, as it were, commence in this high place, 
‘and in the conversation of these devout fathers, 
my conversation in “f-heayen Pray God for 
me: und be assured that as I have loved and 
honoured you in this present life, so in that 
other and more real life will Ido for you all tat 


belongs to charity unfeigned and true. And to 
the Divine mercy I commend both you and my- 
self.’” 


If our readers fancy that all our author's book is 
‘made up of such sentimental and serious matter as 
we have just quoted, they are very much mistaken. 
“Mr Longfellow has a great deal of the jolly fellow 
about him, and indulges in fun, story, and piquant 
‘remark. What sensible person, like ourselves, has 
ever travelled over the continent without meeting 
with specimens of both the following classes of 
“tourists :-— 

«J met with an odd character at Florence,—a com- 
plete humourist. He was an Englishman of some forty 
_years of age, with a round, good-humoured countenance, 
‘and a nose that wore the livery of good company. 

was making the grand tour through France and Italy, 
and tiome again by the way of the Tyrol and the Rhine. 
He travelled post, with a double-barrelled gun, two pair 
_of pistols, anda violin without a bow. He had been in 
Rome without seeing St Peter’s,—he did not care about 
it: he had seen St Paul’sio London. He had been in 
Naples without visiting Mount Vesuvius; and did not 
go to Pompeii, because “they told him it was hardly 
worth seeing—nothing but.a parcel of dark streets and 
old walls.” The principal object he seemed to have in 

-yiew was to complete the grand tour. 


«J afterwards met with his counterpart in a country- 
man of my own, who made it a point to see everything 
which was mentioned in the guide-books; and boasted 
how much he could accomplish in a day. He would 
dispatch @ city in an incredibly short space of time. A 
Roman aqueduct, a Gothic cathedral, two or three 
: churches, and an ancient ruin or so, were only a 
breakfast for him. , Nothing came amiss; not a stone 
was left untumed. A city was like a Chinese picture 
to him— it had no perspective. per overt seemed of 
-equal magnitude and importance. He saw them all; 


they were all wonderfal., 
« Life is short, and art is . 
snort cache Sat 


“from daylight until dark, at the heels of a i ith 

‘om mechtorelts in one eS elisha ‘ a pian 

of the ity in the other.” te 5 ‘ig 
‘Appertaining to the first of these classes, we 


&cnesy an Englishmen who determined to go all the ton Irving ; 


Longfellow’s American, 
everything ‘set down in 
who would brag how much they could do in a day. 
‘At Rome we have heard unblushing fellows of this 
kidney boast, in the fashion we might expect from a 
mower talking of acres of grass, that he had done 
St Peter's, and the Vatican, and the Pantheon, and 
the Coliseum, all in one day. 
house of public refection, hight a “ trattoria,” where 
these people did most consort, it was still more pain- 
ful to hear them compare notes and propose running 
races with each other over some of the most beautiful 
and interesting spots upon earth. Sometimesdropping 
in in the evening to alate dinner, we have heard 
snatches of conversation like the following :— 
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e stretching way from Naples, through the wild provinee of Apu- 
fy dome of Jia, as far as Gallipoli. 
of the journey by land, 
relli brigands were in their highest feather, 
plague was raging at the town 
not to be deterred, and he went. And why did he 
go? 
—was he 
the ancient port of Brundusium, or amidst the ruins 
of Tarentum? Was he moved by a laudable desire 
of investigating the pastoral and agricultural industry 
of Apulia, or the great oil trade of Gallipoli? No, 
not he! He neither knew nor cared about these 
things, 
he wanted was to be able to say, when he 
to England, that he had 
to the other ! 
coal-pit occurred to us, and we could have repeated 
to him old Sheridan’s remonstrance with his son— 
“ Why couldn't you have said 
without giving yourself the trouble of going?” 
motive of our quondam acquaintance is a very com- 
mon one. It is this feeling that leads wheezing 
cockney tourists to the top of Mont Blane, and makes 
harum-scarum sailors drink punch on the giddy top 
of Pompey’s Pillar. It is only in order to be able to 
say on their return home that they have done it. 
And talking of doing brings us to our second class of 
flying travellers. 


He was told of the dangers 
for, at that time the Varda- 
and the 
of Noja. But he was 


Was he curious to see a rarely visited country 
anxious to stand on the plain of Canna, by 


and, according to his own confession, all that 
got back 
been from one end of Italy 


The story of ‘Tom Sheridan and the 


you had been there, 
The 


We have met hundreds of Englishmen like Mr 
who made a point to see 
the vulgar guide-books, and 


But at Naples, in a 


« Well, Stokes, how much have you done to-day?” 
«Qh! Nokes, I have done Mount Vesuvius, 


Herculaneum, Pompeii, and Stabia, and to-morrow 


J shall turn over to t’other side, and do Virgil's Tomb, 
Posilipo, the Grotta, the Grotta del Cane, Pozzuoli, 
Baia, Avernus, and the rest of the Jakes and ruins, 


and then back to Rome !” 


And lucky were we when the name of each of 


these places was not wofully barbarized, and Posilipo 


not converted into Paw’slip, and Pozzuoli into Pitt’s- 
hole, and so on with the rest. On one occasion we 
remember meeting a patty of this kind at Pastum. 
They had come above sixty English miles to see the 
magnificent ancient temples, which are three in 
number, and only a few hundred yards from each 
other ; but merely going up to the first of these, and 
measuring its columns with their Belcher pocket- 
handkerchiefs, they turned back, got into their car- 
riage, and drove off, saying they supposed the other 
two temples were just like the first. These impious 
men had, however, gained their object: they could 
say they had been at Pestum ! 

Here we stop; not for any lack of such anecdotes, 
but because we must have a few words of courteous 
Jeave-taking with the agreeable author of * Outre- 
Mer.’ 

His volumes contain sundry other matters besides 
those we have alluded to; and in some of these essays 
he shows himself well versed in our old poets and the 
old English school of writers generally, as well as in 
the ancient Spanish ballads and romangeros. He is 
also a versifier of no mean merit himself, as the reader 
will find by looking over his translation of the ‘ Coplas 
de Don Jorge Manrique,’ beginning— 


« O, let the soul her slumbers break.” 


Both in the humorous and the pathetic stories he 
introduces, Mr Longfellow reminds us of Washing- 
and, indeed, throughout his style bears 


Sketch: Book,’ without being, however, 


a general resemblance to that of the author of * ‘The 
a. servile 
imitation of it. Martin Frane, and the Monk of 
St Anthony, The Sexagenarian, and the Notary of 
Périgueux, are capital little stories. 

We are always glad when we can recommend 2 
work, and we can honestly do so by these pleasant, 
well-intentioned volumes ‘ 


—_— 


THE INTERIOR OF GUIANA. 


Asupst the smoke and troubled crowding of our 
cities and our house-pent fields, there is no reading 
more refreshing to the body, through the mind’s re- 
freshment, than to read of wild uninhabited lands, 
where the air is free and unburdened with strange, 
unnatural gases, where the waters run clear and fresh, 
unlike that squalid factory drudge, poor old Father 
Thames; where the land is broken and various, with- 
‘out walls or hedges, flower-beds or cabbage-beds ; 
where all the riches of the earth are given in new 
and unexpected forms, and ,profuse commixture 5 
where, unlike the close-roomed toil of the work-shop, 
the counting-house, or the study, labour is health, 
and industry riches fineless. But of all lands, Ame- 
rica is the one that gives the most glorious contrast 
to our huddled condition here. There all nature 
seems new and untired, all its elements are large, 
lusty, and of a primeval grandeur. Wide are its 
open plains, pathless its far-stretched forests ; its winds 
unpoisoned. Its mighty rivers baffle the notions of 
such poor Old-Wordly men as ourselves, who call 
by the same name such wriggling little creatures as 
our over-tasked old friend of London, the Seine and 
the Arno, that scarce can dribble down its summer 
course; and we think these great too, because we 
compare them with so-called rivers which we may 
leap across, even in flood-time,—such as the Fiesolais, 
Africo, or ‘sullen Mole,” or the Wandle, tributary 
to the mighty Thames- : 
Reading of such places as these the spirit seems to 
expand; the physical part of our imagination seems 
refreshed and invigorated, and we entertain with de- 
light the idea of living always among its healthful 
pleasures, feeding on its varied, never-failing fruits, 
and labouring in its cultivation, our well-paid labour 
returning plenty, peace, and health. In the beau- 
jdeal of such scene we have lately been living by 
the help of Dr Hancock's highly interesting little 
book of Guiana.* ; ; 
Hitherto, it should seem, that Guiana has suffered 
-material injustice in the opinion formed of its salu- 
brity and naturaf resources. The coast alone bas 
been generally visited, the interior remaining almost 
unknown; and the unfavourable climate and ‘soil of 
the smaller part of the country has been taken asa 
sample of the whole. Dr Hancock, who has. lived 
long in the country, and travelled two thousand miles, 
backwards and forwards, in the interior, makes us 
think it a perfect paradise ;—so pleasant and healthy 
is the climate, so abundant and so delicious its native 
food ; and even its localities seem purposely to have 
arranged themselves for the convenience of traffic. 
The Doctor’s account, though perhaps a little tinged 
with that bigotry to which men with a favorite object 
are liable, is vivid and clear-headed ; and seems writ- 
ten with an enthusiasm equally inspired by admira- 
tion of the stupendous resources of the country, and 
the desire to benefit his fellow-creatures, by pointing 
out the abode of so much natural riches. The fol- 
lowing is the most extractable portion of Doctor 
Hancock's work ; but we can assure our readers that 
-what remains is no less important or interesting. We 
might especially refer to the chapter on the nosology 
of the country, aod the means of preserving the health 
of new comers. _ : ‘ 
** Guiana presents a great diversity of soil, but the 
following are the principal :—Ist, the clayey or allu- 


* Observations on the climate, soil, and productions of 
British Guiana, and on the advantages of Emigration to, 
and Colonizing the Interior of, that Country; together with 
incidental remarks on the diseases, their treatment and 
within the 
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vial marshy land of the coast, which extends usually 
some six or eight miles aback from the sea; 2udly, 
the hills of sand and gravel, with some intervening 
morasses, extending to the falls; and 3rdly, the deep 
soil of the intérior. Below the falls, indeed, are many 
fertile spots ; but these are of limited extent. _ Unfor- 
tunately, both the Dutch and English plaoters have 
heretofore confounded this intermediate district with 
the primitive soil of the interior, or mountainous re- 
gions, and they continue to judge of the latter from 
what they observe below the falls, notwithstanding the 
great geological disparity. 

“ The coast lands, being an alluvial deposit from the 
sea and great rivers, have indeed, when rendered 
mellow by labour (the sea being kept out), been found, 
rich and productive, and they are still so on the Esse- 
quibo coast, one of the richest slips of land on the 
earth. To wiodward of this, however, the soil is ia a 
great measure exhausted, so that numerous plantations 
(hundreds probably) are abandoned in Demerara and 
Berbice, as giving no adequate return for the labour 
required to keep up the cultivation, especially since the 
slave trade was abolished. — 

**The mountainous country, on the contrary, pre- 
seats to view divers coloured ochres, indurated clays, 
and volcanic products which repose on the granite, with 
various mixtures of loamy ea:th and vegetable mould 
toavastextent- Beyond this we meet with extensive 
savannah or prairies, chiefly clay and gravel, affording 
pasture for cattle. 

“The seesons are divided into wet and dry, which, 
inland, are very regular, but less so on the coast ; and 
there is a perpetual verdure throughout the year. In 
the intermediate levels between the ridges of the falls 
of Essequibo, the river annually overflows its banks: 
when this occurs, it never fails to leave a fertilizing 
deposit, such as gives a perennial verdure to the banks 
of the Nile, and like that of the intervale lands so 
‘termed, or fertile meadows of the river Connecticut in 
its course, especially between New Hampshire and 
Vermont, f 

** Most planters have considered the labour of slaves 
to be indispensable to successful cultivation on the 
coast; and with reason, perhaps, as heretofore con- 
ducted. Itis certain, indeed, that the cultivation of 
the cvast cannot be continued unless it be by the means 
suggested—by the introduction of emigrants, and the 
use of animal labour. In proof of this, we mizht in- 
stance the jsland of Hayti, where, notwithstanding the 
endeavours of despotic chiefs, the cultivation has so 
declined, that there is not now a sufiiciency of sugar 
produced for the use of the inhabitants, : 

“None but Hollanders could ever, on such a conti- 
nent, have thought of robbing the sea, or fencing it 
out from a swampy coast with such immense labour, 
as is found continually necessary to keep up the culti- 
vation. The original Dutch colonists, indeed, seem to 
have sought, in this country, only another Holland, 
and they, in a district boundlessly rich and unculti- 
vated, set, at an early period, about gaining land from 
the sea! They accordingly planted themselves on the 
mutdy lands of the sea-shore, where they had the 
comforting reflection that they must necessarily be 
drowned by the sea on one side, or by the bush water 
on the other, unless they were protected by dykes. 

“In some instances, however, the Dutch at first cul- 
tivated the lands up the rivers; but, in addition to 
their aquatic propensities, their attention was directed 
to the coast,—Ist, by the facility then existing of pro- 
curing slaves in abundance, and at a very trifling ex- 
pense, from the coast of Africa ; 2ndly, by the necessity 
of keeping a military force inland to overawe the 
‘Caribees; and 3rdly, by the immediate contiguity to 
the shipping. 

‘€ The first two. motives have, by the course of events, 
since been removed, by the abolition of the slave trade, 
and by the conciliation of the native tribes, who are no 
longer to be dreaded. The third consideration is un- 
worthy of regard in a country watered, as is Goiana, 
‘by numerous large rivers. But the. plaoters. ia the 
meantime, appear to be unaware of the advantages of 
‘the interior, and continue plodding on in the old sys- 
tem, not knowing how to avert that destruction which 
awaits them; notwithstanding there lies not far off a 
soil rich in fertility, boundless in extent, and requiring 
only some improvements as to water-carriage and 
Toads, to render it more accessible and speedily pro- 

ve. . 

** On the cultivation of the interior, what I am now 
about to state I vouch for from personal observation in 
various parts of Interior Guiana, on the E-sequibo and 
Parime, as well as on the Orinoko, where I had the 
opportunity for more than three years of observing the 
avails of agriculture, and of seeing persons of no pecu- 
niary funds becoming rich with very slight industry. 

* Tt was also exemplified amongst those tribes who, 
as Mr I!umboldt says, ‘inhabit the country so little 
known between the sources of the Orinoko and those’ 
of the rivers Essequibo, Carony, and Parime;’ of which 
we may say with the Abbé de Pradt, ‘Let us not dis. 
pute the fact, but candidly confess that, as yet, 
America is on!y discovered in name, and geographi- 

ly. ‘The treasures it contains are still buried riches, 
which. its freedom alone can discover to the Old 


or) erste cat 5 - 
“In further illustration of this, I may observe that 
there is, or was not long since existing, a coffee-field 
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up the Esseouibo (at rege nee about forty leagues 
inland), which has been planted ata period unknown, 
supposed to be about the first settlement of the Dutch, 
and this is found to continue bearing in abundance,— 
nature alone, on this fertile soil, keeping up a repro- 
duction of the trees! Itis a fact, that these interior 
lands will produce far more sugar, coffee, cocoa, &c., 
than the sea coast, and that with half the labour! Of 
this I have had the fullest demonstration up the Ori- 
noko, where the most abundant crops of cocoa aad 
coffee are produced, eqnal to those of Caraccas. 

“* The planters are not aware of this; and when, in 
regard to sugar in particular, I remarked to them the 
size of the canes, and that they often exceeded thirty 
feet in length, it was thought quite impossible. On the 
coast they commonly grow upright, and to the height of 
six or eight feet; but inland their growth is so luxu- 
riant, that they often fall and stretch to a great length 
on the ground. I may add too, that these enormous 
growths are found almost in a state of nature, or with- 
out any weeding, trenching, or labour of drainage ; 
and besides, they contain a more pire saccharine juice, 
without that impregnation of sea-silt which, in new 
lands on the coust, impedes the granulation of the 
sugar. 

“ The inland tribes, moreover, are fond of agricul- 
ture, and there the plough would be used. with vast 
advantages. The use of the plough was introduced 
with astonishing effect among the Cherokees, the 
Creek, and the Seminole Indians of North America. 

“The lands alluded to are not only best adapted for 
the staple articles of sugar, coffee, cocoa,* cotton, and 
indigo, but equally so for numerous others, which will 
not thrive on the coast. No soil can be more congenial 
for the produce of dates, figs, olives, and grapes of su- 
perior quality, as proved by the Friars of Carony; a8 
well as for the various aromatics and spiceries, such as 
the nutmeg, cloves, ginger, allspice, and cinnamon. 
From the illiberal policy of the Spanish Government, 
and Old Spain being the country of grapes and olives, 
the cultivation of these and various other products was 
prohibited in Spanish Guiana. This is the natural soil 
of the odoriferous vanilla, which has been taken to 
Martinique, and sold at from fourteen to twenty dollars 
the pound. Dyeing woods, cochineal, wild honey, 
gum copal, &c , abound in the forests, beside a multi- 
tude of treasures unknown to Europeans. 


** Many of our most valuable and expensive medi- 
cines, moreover, could be cultivated here with facility ; 
as opium and ipecacuanha, which would give a quick 
return. The more humid parts would likewise produce 
the invaluable Sarsa de Rio Negro ( Smilax siphilitica), 
which doubtless, with a little research, might be found 
growing wild. 

“Ttis not improbable that some of the more febrifuge 
species of cinchona (Prruvian bark tree) would be 
found on the mountain Mackerapan, or othe:s of the 
elevated range of Parime. But whether found indi- 
genous or not, this would. afford a proper soil for its 
cultivation, which would be desirable, now that the 
cinchona forests on the declivity of the Andes are be- 
coming exhausted. 

** The Rubiaceous plants are especially numerous in 
Guiana. There are several different species of coffee 
growing wild in the interior parts, as well as of the 
Cephalus genus, of which the true ipecacnanha is one; 
and there can be vo doubt that the cinchona will like- 
wise be found, all these being of the same natural 
family. Another tree (of a new genus perhaps) found 
in Pomeroon, and described by the writer, affords a 
tonic and febrifuge bark, not inferior to cinchoaa.—See 
Med. and Phys- Journal for January, 1833. 


“« Besides all this, no country.in the world abounds 
more in valuable timber-trees for ship building, cabinet- 
work, &c. It is here worthy of remark, that the forest 
trees do not impede those of bumbler growth. The 
coffee, vanilla, and various otners, even require the 
shade of other trees. In this respect the tropical regions 
differ from those of higher latitudes, although this fact 
has hitherto searcely been known or appreciated, and 
we see the most valuable ‘timber and fruit trees 
wantonly sacrificed in clearing the lands in equinoctial 
America, 

“The nutritive vegetables too, I must now observe, 
are grown imgreat abuodance in the interior; as yams, 
cassada, plantains, sweet po‘atoes, Indian corn. Of 
the latter there is one sort called Marz de dos Meses, 
which, as its nome imports. yields in two months from 
the time itis committed 10 the ground. ‘The return of 
Indian corn is often 2000 to one amongst the Macoosis, 

‘The domestic animals of the intertor also are kept 
with extraordinary facility; as horses, mules, hogs, 
goats, fowls, &c., and horned cattle multiply so much 
as to run wild on the savannahs. Indeed, cattle were 
often killed for their hides and horns, and the flesh left 
to the vuitures for wantof salt; and. notwithstanding 
milk was rich and abunJant no butter or cheese was 
made, whilsttwo or three shillings per pound were given 
for foreign butter: this marked the state of enterprise 
aud industry amongst tre Portuguese. Would British 
commerce and industry be thus effete ina country so 


* It is strange, indeed, that this valuable production, re- 
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unboundedly rich ? On the Parime (beyond the western 
source of the Essequibo), the beef was one half ony 
per pound, whilst it cost in Demerara a quilderee 
eighteen-pence the pound. Besides this, the interior 
abounds in wild animals, which afford the most delicate 
and wholesome nourishment; as bush hogs, deer, 
mypoories, lapas, the great river turtles, and their de- 
licious eggs, as also the manatee, with fish and fawls 
Innamerable. We experienced no want of fish and 
game in going up the falls, although our party num- 
bered upwards of thirty people. 

“The rovks afford in the dry season the means of 
drying and preserving fish, which are caught in. vast 
abundance amongst the falls, especially the paco, one 
of the most delicious articles of food, of which the 
teeth are formed like those of a sheep, and which feeds 
entirely on grass and vegetables, The lau-lau ( Silurus 
sp.) also is amongst the finest as well as the largest of 
the freshwater fishes, which abound in these rivers: it 
grows to ubout ten feet in length, weighing upwards of 
two hundred pounds. Here is also anothe? extraordi- 
nary fish, of very large size, scarcely known to natu- 
ralists, called arapaima, or warapaima, with scales as 


large as a half-crown piece, and beautifully striate 
with crimson.” 


_ “The grapes grown in the interior are most de- 
licious, and as much sweeter than those of Europe as 
the seasons are warmer. Wheat, potatoes, and all the 
European fruits, no doubt, would flourish on the moun- 
tains of Mackerapan, where a cool climate might be 
attained in a few hours from the banks of Essequibo.” 


——— 


ANONYMOUS THEOLOGY FROM 
THE NORTH. 


Letters on the Nature and Duration of Future Punish- 
ment. 12mo. London. Longman. 1835, Pp 482. 


We transcribe the title of this book with no inten- 
tion of entering upon the discussion of the high 
question with which it professes to be occupied. But 
independently of that matter altogether, it has about 
it certain features of singularity and attraction which 
induce us to notice it. Nothing can be more yoid of 
pretension than the appearance of the volume; the 


copy that has been sent to us—huddled up in the 


plainest and most primitive, not to say rudest, of 
whity-brown pasteboards—looks rather like a bundle 
of unread proofs stitched together, than a book 
fipished for publication or sale. Although the name 
of a London house appears on the title-page, the 
book is stated to have been printed at Aberdeen. 
The author, indeed, expresses himself as caring little, 
or not at all, whether it sell or not. “As he writes,” 
he says, “solely to employ (if not to improve) the 
leisure hours of retirement, and invites none to pur- 
chase, he hopes he may without unpardonable pre- 
sumption gratify the harmless (and not uncommon) 
weakness of giving his thoughts to the printer, albeit 
none may be found adventurous enough to disturb 
their repose on the shelves of the bookseller, or per- 


_ adventure, inconsiderate enough to risk a shilling, for 


a production of so dubious a character and so forbid- 
ing an aspect.” Respecting the author, nothing 
more is intimated than that he is “a private gentle- 
man, who has’ not always sauntered in the groves of 
Academus.” In one place (p, 383) he speaks of 
having been in India, at Bombay. He also occa- 
sionally refers to a former work which he appears to 
have published, under the title of ‘Notes on Re- 
ligious, Moral, and Metaphysical Subjects.” 

The present work displays rather an extensive 
range of reading, both in modern and ancient litera- 
ture; and the style, betokening in its general charac- 
ter the scholar and the gentleman, occasiowally rises 
to considerable fervour of eloquence. It is also full 
of peculiar and ingenious thoughts, and of specula- 
tions which, if not altogether new, are such at least 
as ordinary readers and thinkers are but little familiar 
with., To those, therefore, who are fond of meta- 
physical theology, it offers no common treat. But 
the charm of the book is the spirit in which it is 
written. The scrupulously orthodox will no doubt 
deem it too daring; but never certainly was fearless- 
ness in pursuit of the truth united with more ar- 
dent or more humble piety, with greater simplicity 
of heart, with more perfect tolerance and. candour. 
The convictions of the writer are those of a devoted 
believer in Christianity, but his belief, we may be 
certain, is not the worse for its having evolved itself 
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out of a spirit of not indifferent, but meditative and 
anxious scepticism, and for its recognition of ocea- 
sionally recurring doubts and fears as making a neces- 
sary part of the’ being of all moral belief. Without 
presuming to pronounce any judgment upon his 
main argument—that the economy of the Deity will 
terminate in the production of a state not of partial, 
but of universal virtue and happiness—(a conclusion, 
however, which surely is not more daring than the 
doctrine inculeated in one of the popular Calvinistic 
manuals of ‘Scotland (Brown's Catechism), in which 
to the question, “ What shall the wicked for ever do 
in hell?” it is dauntlessly answered, “They shall 
roar, curse, and blaspheme God”)—without, we say, 
expressing ourselves either opposed to or in favour of 
our author's views upon this subject, we recommend 
his work to all who love the qualities we have charac- 
terised it as possessing—and that the more strongly, 
seeing that from the manner of its publication it is 
not very likely of itself to attract the notice of the 
generality of the buyers or readers of new books, 
We add one or two extracts. 


« T think it is Lord Shaftesbury and Soame Jenyns 
who argue that the generalities of scripture—the 
universal benevolence recommended—preclude the 
exercise of friendship, or rather tacitly destroy it, 
inde tly of the fact that nowhere is it enjoined in, 
the gospel. And here we may again observe Scripture 
speaking to our reason, ressing us by generali- 
ties, yet exhibiting a specific and practical instance 
for our example, leaving us to draw and apply the 
inference to any particular occasion. The broad 
principle of Christianity on this point, as laid down 
by our Saviour, is to love one another—to love our 
neighbours as ourselves—whatever things, in short, 
we could reasonably wish to receive from others, the 
same ought we to do to them. But we must re- 
member, at the same time, that our Saviour did not 
abrogate the original and moral law of our nature— 
that which knit the hearts of Damon and Pythias, 
before the gospel was heard of; and the general in- 
junctions of universal charity and good-will are to 
be controlled in so far by the dictates of this origi- 
nal law, as evidenced in the striking instance af- 
forded at the close of his life. It might, at first 
sight, unquestionably be argued, that these univer- 


sal obligations, being apparently incompatible with’ 


the more concentrated nature of private friend- 
ship, so amiable and so beneficial in influence, so 
productive of human happiness, could not be claimed 
for Christianity; but the instance of our Saviour, 
who went about doing good to all, and who died for 
all, yet had a friend to whom, in the moment of 
dissolution, he recommended the dearest object of 
his affections, is in point to prove the contrary ; and 
stems decisive in showing, by his example on earth, 
which he left for our imitation, that in the assembly 
of the spirits of men made perfect hereafter, and like 
to him in heaven, this sublime disposition (which 
ottverwise he had not recommended in his practise 
on earth) shall be fully developed. Believing, as we 
do, that Almighty God is a Being of infinite good- 
ness and uncontrolled mercy, we hold it to be un- 
answerable, that in no one stage of our progress here 
or hereafter, will any enjoyment be withheld that 
can be safely conceded or granted to augment our 
permanent happiness ; and considering it equally 
certain that the dendencies of things observable now, 
and the character forming in us by the discipline of 
this life will be completed in the next, necessarily 
without prejudice to the identity and individualit 
of the creature, we find it impossible to separate this 
identity and individuality, which thus remain dis- 
tinet as to ourselves, from the knowledge of a similar 
individuality, as it must exist in others. Since the 
affectionate remembrance of the dead continues with 
us in this life after the object is removed, we con- 
clude that the friendships and attachments begun 
here are only suspended to be fully devoloped in a 
future state of being. Since we pass into futurity 
with the ever-aching memory of the dead whom we 
have loved warm upon us, can we imagine that this 
emotion is suffered to outlive its object here merely 
to delude us hereafter; or that, when by the dissolu- 
tion of this corporal frame, we are prepared to grasp 
the reality, we are then, and not till then, to discover 
the mockery and illusion—to find that, although 
exixting like oufselves, as we and the departed must 
do, in their and our proper identity, still the power 
of perception and the memory of that identity is de- 
stroyed? Living in the strength of our spigitual 
and indivi » ean we be utterly un- 
known to each other, utterly devoid of all sym- 
pathetic and intellectual communion? If the soul 
exists as an accountable entity hereafter, we cannot 
entertain this inference, or _we conceive, 
‘that a benevolent Deity could an affection to 
be continued after the object of it is removed, to no 
purpose, save to impose on us in this life the eru 


memory of separation, and the pains of unceasing 


«It must be so: ‘tis not for self _ 
That we so tremble on the brink; 

And striving to o’erleap the gulph, 
Yet cling to being’s severing link. 


Ob! in that future let us think 
To hold each heart, the heart that shares, 
With them the immortal waters drink, 
And soul in soul grow deathless theirs.’” 


The same subject is resumed in a note at the end 
of the volume .— 


“ Tt may be said this is all very pleasing, but very 
delusive. Perhaps not entirely so. Much has been 
shid of the delights of friendship even in this life, and 
after all that can be said, still will it fall short of the 
reality, Who is not subject to moments of weakness — 
to hours of sorrow and ot sadness—and where is the 
érror we may have committed, or the sorrow we may 
have suffered, that might not have been, the former 
perhaps avoided, the latter certainly alleviated, by the 
sweet counsel of a friend. And are we to conclude 
that this most solid and substantial consciousness—this 
most intimate and affectionate knowledge—this essence 
and concentration of all the best affections of the soul, 
shall be dissolved and evaporated by the disruption of 
the body, in which it was not. ad the escape of the 
sou! in which it was and had its being. If reality can 
be said to attach to anything, it is ‘o that which is un- 
seen; all external things are visibly shadowy. The 
paper now before me, and on which I write, is, in a 
popular sense, and I believe it is, because I see it, and 
can touch it, and can feel it—but I have only to satisfy 
myself that the form in which it appears to me, is an 
unreal mockery, by exposing it to the action of flame, 
when it will escape the cognizance of my senses. Ia 
sho:t, all body is but optical illusion—uoreal forms 
gliding before the mind's eye across the avenue of our 
senses, exhibiting the passing shape, yet temporary and 
evanescent appearance. of a thing of permavence and 
reality. " But mind rests on the evidence of its effects, 
and the intuitive consciousness of being; and, above 
all, the evidence of the existence of a God is clear to 
demonstration. We see in truth that body is only a sort 
of phantasmagoria, and the material world but a kind of 
kaleidoscope, perpetually amusing the eye with various 
and often beavtiful changes and relations. We con 
apply no such palpable negation to mind. Tt assuredly 
exists here, why may it not exist hereafter? We see 
it not even changed or evapdrated—nay, it seems to 
escape, while in this life, out of the body, can visit dis- 
tant countries with the s of its own thoughts, can 
lee ta distant bosoms, transact business in foreign 
ands, and communicate its wishes to absent friends, by 
embodying its invisible desires in palpable and signifi- 
cant figares. The soul can contine its energies withia 
the compass of the frame which envelopes it, or it can 
concentrate them in the creation of power, and) make 
itself be heard and felt through its inventions in the 
remotest corner of the earth: yet, when about to be re- 
lieved of the body by death, it seems to acquire a bril- 
liency hitherto unknown, and to bound with the elas- 
ticity of recovered and coming freedom from the flesh, 
in which through: this life it had staggered on. And 
shall this immaterial principle, this unseen energy, this 
individuating power, which commingled with its kin- 
dred minds here, in all the most excellent offices of its 
nature—be deprived of this intercourse. and driven 
from this communion hereafter, -and shut out from that 
knowledge of another's breast which is even here par- 
tially enjoyed ? Shall the perfect identity in which 
we must exist, if we exist at all. assume another and an 
unknown shape not to be recognised? Can we be 
another and yet the same self * to receive the things 
dune in the body ;’ another, and yet the same self, and 
still utterly unknown to each other, We humb y con- 
clade that if the soul is to exist at all after death, as an 
accountable being for the deeds of a previous state, it 
must be in its veriest identity—and if in its identity, it 
is utterly inconceivable that our knowledge of our indi- 
viduality shall be lost.” 


‘The following is from another of the notes:—’ 
“ The reader will perhaps advert to one of the most 


specivus arguments of Hume—that we can only judye- 


of the future from the present, and that, since the dis- 
tribution of happiness and misery is promiscuous here, it 
will be so hereatter—or the idea of futurity is a chimera, 
This reasoning is not overlooked in the Tntroduction to 
these pages—yet the inference of Hume is not deduced 
from the whole of the present state of things. but from 
a partial and confined view of it. And I need only re- 
mind the reader that bappiness is not even in this life 
altogether promiscuous, althouzh it appears to be so ia 
degree, as this state is confessedly not one of retribu- 
tion but of preparation. We touch each other on all 
sides in this world, and certainly the virtnous must 
often suffer for the wicked in a scene of preparatory 
discipline, where the general import must frequently 
interrupt individual bappiness, and control the indi 
vidual case. Still the effects are not promiscuous, but 
the result of specific causes; although we neither can 
ascertain nor separate them in their exact consequences, 
and the balance is yet largely on the side of virtue, on 
the whole account, even pa ‘But it is not from this 
seeming confusion alone—this partial view of the pre- 


sent scene, that any sound inference can be adduced ; 
without takiog into calculation the positive bearing of 
the unseen faculties of the mind, which lead us out of, 
and beyond, this world. to eternity in truth, and enable 
us to ascend in our moral and longing advancement to. 
a more perfect destiny. Were these faculties given us 
to no purpose, or rather to worse than none, only to 
render us dissatisfied with. the present, if there be 
nothing beyond it; or can we imagine that a Deity, 
confessedly good, would have made of us a sort of 
malicious game here, to be terminated by a painful 
death, and a still more painful and eternal separation 
hereafter 2 With equal truth might we affirm that the 
human teeth, which lie within the gums of the infant 
until they are wanted—the eye which is buried until 
the rays of light have access to it—the lungs of the 
foetus which have no play in the womb—with equal 
truth might we, I say, conclude, that these are not 
prospective contrivances of intelligence, or that the 
human mind, gifted with the su ing faculties it 
cannot fully develope here, shall find oonphere for their 
action hereafier; or that the happiness of the creati 
which is certainly the end in view—the tendency of 
prereeaions discipline, aud the uacontrolable intention, 

nevolence, justice. and mercy of the Deity, shall be 
displayed in their effects by their contraries—obduracy 
and misery. And are the laws of the physical creation 
of God to be remembered, as evidencing his power 
and goodness on earth, while the laws of our moral 
being,,and of his unchangeable nature, are to be for- 
gotten when they point to an hereafter for their exercise 
and display ?” 

——— 


EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 


National School Society. The following \is an 
abstract of some of the principal points in the twenty- 
fourth Annual Report of the National School 
Society, 1835. 

The National School Society was established in 
the year 1811, and incorporated in the year 1817. 
It is patronized -by his Majesty; the president is the 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; and the committee com. 
prises all the prelates of the English church, includin 
also the Bishops of Nova Scotia and Quebec, 
many noblemen and gentlemen. The Society is sup- 
ported by voluntary subscriptions and donations, but 
its efforts have recently been greatly aided by sharing 
in the Parliamentary grants, . 

OF the first 20,000/, granted by Parliament in 
1833, for the purposes of education, this Society re- 
ceived, on application, the sum of 11,1872. 14s. ; and 
of the second grant, in 1834, the sum of 136102 
has been awarded. The details of the cases, the 
number of which in 1833 was 66, and in 1834, 122, 
in which these sums of money were granted, are 

ven in the report. 

The following statement exhibits what the Society 
assumes to have done in the work of education :-— 

“Tt is known that in 1833 circulars were issued 
from the office of the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, to the overseers throughout the kingdom, in 
order to ascertain the actual amount of children 
under education. ‘T'wo volumes of an abstract, furmed 
out of the replies from thirty-three counties of Eng- 
land, containing a population of 10,117,800 Por 
have just appeared. ‘This is very little less than 
three-fourths of the kingdom ; and, if an average be 
formed from this large proportion, it will appear that 
the toial number of children ( Yrs the returns 
of ed schools, infant schools, vil and pre- 
P schools, and every kind of week-  hetnon 
who are receiving daily instruction, is about 1,277, 

and the total number receiving Sunday instruction is 
about 1,548,000. But, unfortunately, the abstract 
does not enter sufficiently into particulars to make it 
appear to what extent duplicate entries have occurred, 
in regard to the daily and Sunday school returns 5 
and all which can be stated on this matter amounts 
to this, viz. that in the returns of the thirty-three 
counties there are comprised 115,305 daily scholars, 
who are also Sunday scholars, and are known to 
create duplicate entries ; and 34,051 Sunday scholars, 
in places which have no other school, and cannot pro- 
duce duplicate entries. ‘Ihe Committee, therefore, 
have not any sufficient data for ascertaining the exact 
amount of children now under a course of instruction 
‘in England and Wales. ‘The gross total cf these 
scholars, according to the abstract, must be somewhere 
between the amount of Sunday scholars (1,548,000), 
and the joint amount of Sunday and daily scholars 
(2,825 000). diminished by the daily scholars who are 
known to be comprised and reported in the Sunday 
school returns. But the nearest approximation to 
this latter number will be obtairied by taking the 
daily scholars, who are Sunday aie also, from the 
National Society’s report (for the children receiving 
if : ional schools are 


are certainly more than 1,548,000 ay scholars, 
and lest than 2,500,000 Sunday and daily scholars 


ena do net‘appear to be any means of deciding 
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how far the higher amount (2,500,000) may be oc- 
casioned by duplicate entries; though, on the other 
hand, it appears in the abstract, that daily schools, 
particularly those of a private description, » are 
omitted to a considerable extent’in many large 
and populous places. ‘The cireumstance, however, 
which must be chiefly gratifying to the friends of the 
National Society is this, viz. that whilst the abstract 
states the gross increase of: schools Between the years 
1818,aehern the last Parliamentary inquiry was made, 
and 1833, to bave beenj'in the thirty-three counties, 
1,276,706 out of 2,014 or somewhat above 100 

per’ ¢éht., an examination’ of the Accounts tof the 
Society, at the samesiiiterval, shoiws that National 
schools have been advancing at the Yate of above 300 
per cent. In fact, that the work of education in the 
Soviety’s hands has been carried forward “withtan 
acceleration three times greater than that whicli has 
been created by the exertions of the public at large. 

“© At the period of the Society’s incorporation in 
1817, the amount of children in national schools was 
117,060 ; atid allowing for the increase which was 
made in the subsequent’ year, and comparing tiese 
with the amount to which the ‘society’s scholars have 
now arrived, at the present time, viz. 516,181, the 
Committee feel no difficulty in establishing this fact, 

«But great as the progress of schools has been, and 
much as the public have reason to be gratified with the 
result, a great deal more remains to be done. ‘There are 
yet multitudes of populous and other oo to be pro- 
vided with schools, being utterly destitute of any 
means of instruction for the children of the poor; 
there are also many in which the means of education 
need greatly to be enlarged, and others again in which 
the character and descriptioa of the education given re- 
quires to be materially improved.” 

Tn March, 1835, the number of Sanday, and Sunday 
and daily schools, united either directly or indirectly 
with the National School Society, was as follows :— 


_ Places containing schools - - 3.642 
Sunday and daily schools - = - + 3,861 
Sunday schools - - - = 1,698 

.., Total numberof schools - © = + 5,559 
“Sunday and daily scholars, viz.— 
, Boys - - - - 178,740 
‘Girls - - - - 145,305 
Sunday scholars, viz.— 
‘ Boys SIA Spy Sr in. SSID 
Girls - + = + 45) 98,207 
Total number of scholars = = 516,181 


Out of 424 places from which returns have been re- 
cently made, directly to the Society in London, upon 
the state of the schools situated in them, it appears 
that 381 have the benefit, of regular visitors ; in 238 
cases the children make small weekly payments for 
their instruction; and in 116, the salaries of the 
masters and mistresses are variable according to the 
condition of the schools. Works of industry are intro- 
‘duced into twenty-eight boys’ schools, and 241 girls’ 
-echools ; and in 139 cases the children have the benefit 
of a lending library, the books of which they carry 
home for the. information and improvement of their 
parents and friends, 

Respecting teachers, it is stated, that “the difficulty 
always experienced by the Society hasbeen that of provid- 
ing salaries for teachers, not that of finding well-educated 
persons who were willing to eater into training, and de- 
vote their time to the education of the young. Such 
persons are never wanting where adequate salaries are 
provided. But if the qualifications and abilities of 
teachers were to be raised by means of any system of 
training, without at the same time raising the remu- 
neration which they receive, it is not probable that the 
experiment would proportiooably benefit the schools. 
‘The temptation to accept the same, or a better reward, 
for some other employment, at a more easy rate of exer- 
tion, would be constantly diminishing the numbers of 
‘those who had been prepared, with much expense and 
care, for the business of superintending schools. And 
this view of the subject is not merely theoretical, but 
it has been found to exist in practice ; and within the 
‘Jast few years, persons who have been sent to London 
at the expense of the managers of country schools, 
have, after making considerable progress in the central 
schools, relinquished their situations for others of higher 
value, for which they had been rendered competent by 
‘the training and instruction they had there received.” 

» Glasgow Mechanics’ Institution. —The twelfth an- 
nual report of the Glasgow Mechanics’ Institution 
gives a detail of the proceedings of the association for 
the late session, 1834-5. The lectures on botany were 
attended by 159 individuals, of whom a large propor- 
tion were ladies. A course on phrenology, which ex- 
tended to twenty-two lectures, was atiended by ninety- 
nive ladies and gentlemen, and seventy-eight occasional 
visitors. | The principal courses, viz, Natural Philosophy 
and Chemistry, were continued for six months, and to 
these, and to the Library, tweaty-three apprentices of 
good character, who were unable to purchase tickets, 
Teceived gratuitous admissions. A course on Anatomy 
and Physiology was attended by sixty-eight students ; 
‘it embraced a general view. ¢{ the structure and 
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functions of the human body.and the application of the 
principles of Piysiology to the preservation of health. 

The report further: states, that ** The opportunities 
which have been afforded by the Institution to the pub- 
lic, for procuring information on these interesting and 
important subjects from eminent and Grell quslibedilec- 
turers, are not its only means of disseminating know- 
ledge. Its, Library mow! exceeds 3,200 volumes, of 
which'360 have been added this year. Thatit-is effi- 
ciently operative for that purpose is shown by the fact, 
that during ‘the la-t six months, 7,778 volumes have 
been issued to 399 readers. yee 

“ The ,increase. of the Library since the Institution 
moved to its present premises (800 vols.), having ren- 
dered the accommodation for the books inadequate, 
whilst wf the Apparat was felt from the insuffici- 


ent sizeof the Apparatus room, the Committee, alter 
mature deliberation, eniered into a lease for additional 


accommodation. The Library has now been moved, 
and it is, gratifying to the Committee to observe that, 
whilst securing the additional space it required, they 
have also secured additional comfort to the readers 
whilst receiving the books.. The old Library and Ap- 
paratus rooms heve been thrown into one apartment, 
which alteration affords, at the same time. the increased 
accommodation required and facility for its inspection,” 

The following extract speaks for itself; it is worthy 
of the attention of all who have any control over young 
men, and who feel interested in the cause of the educa- 
tion of the people :— 

“* Messrs W. Richmond and Co, and J. Richmond 
and Son, have, for some years, been in the habit of 
purchasing tickets for the young men in their employ- 
ment. As attendance was necessary in the warehouse 
during the time of the lectures, a part of them attended 
the Natural Philosophy, and the others the Chemistry 
class.—thus, by mutually doing the work of each other, 
all have had an opportunity of improving themselves.”” 

On the 22d of April last, a meeting was held, for the 
distribution of gold medals, and other prizes, to such 
of the students as bad distinguished themselves, which 
rewards were offered by various gentlemen who are 
anxious for the prosperity of the institution, and its:real 
usefulness. At this meeting the Lord Provost of 
Glasgow presided, and awarded the prizes to the suc- 
cessful competitors. 


The followihg statement, though long, is exceedingly 
interesting :— : 

« There is another mode besides direct gifis by which 
the prosperity of the Institution may be advanced, and 
as it is one by which its aims can at the same time be 
accomplished, the committee hope the example will be 
extensively followed. - Mr Murray, of the Caledonian 
Pottery, with a view of improving the character of his 
work-people, induced thirty-two of his workmen to 
contribute a certain proportion of the price of tickets 
for the mechanical and chemical classes, he himself 
making up the deficieney. Soon afterwards, at the ex- 
pense of the workers, a reading-room was opened in 
the work, in which they spent part of their leisure 
bours. Then an evening school was opened for the 
benefit of those employed in the work, which has been 
in operation for four months, affording instruction, by 
two eminently qualified teachers, to ninety-seven pupils, 
who would not otherwise have enjoyed the benefits of 
instruction ; and who are by these means not only kept 
from idleness and immorality, but are directed to, and 
led into the paths of knowledge and virtue. The ad- 
vantages felt from the lectures and library of the insti- 
tution, the reading-room and the school, suggested to 
the enterprising and zealous employer the formation of 


a library. In this scheme he has, as in the others, been — 


heartily seconded by the employed, and a small librar 
is now formed, which cannot fail to prove beneficial, 
Nor has the zeal of master and servants paused here. 
In the humble and ungarnished cellar, where, during 
the week, the uninformed meet to receive instruction, 
and the more advanced read the news of the day, or 
the works of science or literature, ison the Sabbath a 
chapel, from which may be heard ascending. the voice 
of praise and prayer to the great Creator ; and there 
his word may be heard expounded and enforced by a 
chaplain, supported at their own cost. A result so 
gratifying to the philanthropist, taking its rise as it did 
from this Institution, speaks volumes in answer to the 
objections of those who, with assumed reverence for 
religion, raise the cry that its progress is endangered 
by the spread of knowledge.” 


Liverpool Mechanics’ Institution —The foundation 
stone of the new building in Mountstreet, Liverpool, 
for the purposes of the Mechanics’ Institution, was laid 
hy Lord Brougham on the 20th of July, in the presence 
of an immense assemblage. The building, when 
finished, will be the largest and most complete. of its 
kind of any in the kingdom, This Institution affordsa 
striking ipstance of what may be accomplished by indi+ 
vidual energy and perseverance. few years agoit wasin 
a sinking state, the fundsinan extremely low condition, 
and the whole affair seemed likely to expire from mere 
exhaustion. From this state it has been raised by the 
almost. unaided exertions of two successive honorary 
secretaries, John Leyland and J. S. Radcliffe, Esqrs. 
The number of members now srennis a akees 1200, 


and the Institution bas attained a hig) egree of efi. 
ciency and usefu A Pe ioensy med to the 
building fund, bave been two -each, from R. Y, 


Yates and James Mulleneux, Esqrs., and also 1007.” 
from an unknown friend. na 
London University.—On June 27, the distribution 
of the prizes) to the students who have most. distin- . 
guished themselves during the session of 1834-35, in 
the London University, took place, Lord Brougham 
presiding. The theatre was crowded in every part, a 
great number of Jadies:-being present. After the busi- 
ness of the day was over, the chairman addressed the » 


. Meeting, and, at the close of his speech, avnounced a . 


donation of a thousand guineas by an individual whose 
name was concealed, and who, on a former occasion, © 
had given a similar sum. ) 

King’s College, London.—On the same day a similar: 
exhibition took place in King’s College, London, the: 
Bishop of London in the chair. It was announced at 
this meeting that a separate Professorship of English 
Literature and History was now established, its duties’ 
having been previously discharged ‘by two of the other’ 
professors. slit 


70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received the letter signed E. S. H., in refer- 
ence to our review of Lord Brougham's ‘ Natural The- 
ology,’ and have to thank the writer both for the terms 
in which he expresses himself on the subject of the 
criticisms in the Printixnc Macuine generally, and” 
for the trouble he has taken in stating the points on 
which he differs from the writer of the particalar’ article 
in question, ‘We apprehend, however, that, even if, 
we had space for the controversy into which his remarks 
would lead us, the discussion would not have much in- 
terest for the great mass of our readers, E. S. H's 
objections would, we conceive, be more fitly addressed 
to the author of the treatise, than urged in the form of 
a reply to tlie slight notice in the Priwriec rate 
which aimed chiefly at giving an account of the ground 
gone over in the work, and some qpecimens of its exes. 
cution, and did not profess to enter into any, elaborate 
examination of either the originality or the correctness 
of the opinions or arguments advanced init, © 
The following letter, which refers to the article on 
Wart, in our last Surriemenr, relates toa matter of 
fact, which we presume can be easily determined ? and 
we therefore give the statement in the form in which it 
has come into our hands. , 
To the Editor of the Pauxtine “Macuryz. ., 
Siz,—With every respect for the genius of the 
late Mr Watt, permit me to correct an error in your 
account of his achievements in your last number. 
His real merits are so great that he needs no'praise but 
what is strictly his due. The real fact is, ‘that Tre- 
vethick’s engine, the immediate predecessor of Bol- 
ton and Watt’s, has been applied to all those pur- 
poses, whose attainment you ascribe as the 
distinction of the other. _ Watt’s grand improvement, 
where he substituted the pressure of the atmosphere 
for the pressure of steam, gave'safety and convenience 


to what before was a dangerous! machine; but the — 


first steam carriages for rail-roads atid the first steam~ 
veisels were propelled by Trevethick’s, or the highs 
pressure engine, and withinia few years (if not at the: 
present day) engines of thisconstruction were used in 
Cornwall for pumping water from some of the d ep= 
est mines, Indeed this engine has pele 
particularly for land carriages, where a ‘stream for 
condensation is less conveniently procured; but the 
danger of getting hob-nob with an explosive power, 
acting on a surface of many, feet with the force of 
from one to two hundred pounds on ‘every square 
inch, would have always proved a pretty effect val 
bar to its general use. All of us of a certain age 
must remember the frequent explosions in the in- 
fancy. of steam navigation, when thesé engines were 
very ‘generally used: Bet} 
T remain, Sir, ye a 

Your yery obedient servant, . _ 

: _ Susrimtas + 
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CHARLES KNIGHT, 22 LUDGATE. STREET. ., 
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TO ASSIST THE INQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUGGLING, AND 
SYMPATHISE WITH ALL« 


A RAINY DAY. 


**Poun! Pour! Pour! There is no hope of its 
leaving off,"—says a lady, turning away from the win- 
dow; “you must make up your mind, Louisa, to 
stay at home, and lose your romps, and have a whole 
frock to sit in at dinner, and be very unbappy with 
mamma.” 

“No, mamma, not that; but don’t you think it 
will hold up? Look—the kennels are not quite so bad ; 
and those clouds—they are not so heavy as they were. 
Tt is getting quite light in the sky.” 

“ I am afraid not,” says the lady, at once grave and 


‘smiling; “but you are a good girl, Louisa; give me 


a kiss. We will make the day as happy as we can at 
home. I am not avery bad play-fellow, you know, 
for all Iam so much bigger and older.” 

»  Obmamma, you know I never enjoy my cousin's 
company half so much, if you don’t go withme; but 
Chere two or three kisses are given and taken, the 
Jady’s hands holding the little girl's. cheeks, and her 
eyes looking fondly into hers, which are a little wet )— 
but—but don’t you think we real/y shall be able to 
go—don't you think it will hold up?” And here the 
child returns to the window. 


** No, my darling; it is set in for a rainy day. It 


' has been raining all the morning; it is now afternoon, 


and we have, I fear, no chance whatever.” 

«* The puddles don’t dance quite as fast as they 
did,” says the little girl. 

<< But hark!" says the lady; “there's a ‘furious 
dash of water against the panes.” 

«* T/t!" quoth the little girl against her teeth ; 
«« dear me! It’s very bad indeed; I wonder what 
Charles and Mary are thinking of it.” 

«« Why, they are thinking just as you are, I dare 
say ; and doing just as you are, very likely,—making 
their noses flat and numb against the glass.” 

The little girl laughs, with a tear in her eye, and 
xmamma laughs and kisses her, and says, “ Come; as 
you cannot go to see your cousins, you shall have a 
visitor yourself. You shall invite me and Miss Nay- 
Jer to dinner, and sit at the head of the table in the 
little room, and we will have your favourite pudding, 
and no servant to wait on us. | We will wait on our- 
selves; and I will try to be a very great, good, big 
2ittle child, and behave well; and you shall tell papa, 
when he comes home, what a nice girl I was.” 

“Oh dear mamma, that willbe very pleasant— 
WV hat a nice, kind mamma you are, and how afraid I 
am to vex you, though you do play and romp with me.” 

“ Good girl! But—Ah, you need not look at the 
-window any more, my poor Louisa. Go, and tell cook 
about the pudding, and we will get you to give us a 
glass of wine after it, and drink” the health of your 

8, SO as to fancy them partaking it with us ; and 
Miss Nayler and I will make fine speeches, and re- 
turn you their thanks; and then you can tell them 
about it,}when you go next time.” a 
r, dear, dear mamma, so I can} and how 


3 and I dont think we could go-as far as 


hat will be; and I'll go this instant about . 


Welland's now, if the rain did hold up; and the pud- 
dles are worse than ever.” 

And so, off runs little fond-heart and bright-eyes, 
happy at dining in fancy with her mother and cousins 
all at once, and almost feeling as if she had but ex- 
changed one holiday for another. 


The sight of mother and daughter has made us 
forget our rainy day.—Alas! the lady was right, and 
the little child wrong, for there is no chance of to- 
day's clearing up. The long-watched and interest- 
ing puddles are not indeed “ worse than ever "—not 
suddenly hurried and exasperated, as if dancing with 
rage at the flogging given them: they are worse 
even than that, for they are everlastingly the same: 
—the same full, twittering, dancing, circle-making 
overflowings of gutter, which they have been ever 
since five in the morning, and which they mean to 
be, apparently, till five to-morrow. 

Wash ! wash ! wash! The window-panes, weltering, 
and dreary, and rapid, and misty with the rain, are 
like the face of a crying child who is afraid to make 
a noise, but who is resolved to be as “aggravating ” 
as possible with the piteous ostentation of his wet 
cheeks,—weeping with all his might, and. breathing, 
with wide-open mouth, a sort of huge, wilful, ever- 
lasting sigh, by way of accompaniment. Occasion- 
ally, he puts his hand over to his ear,—hollow,—as 
though he feared to touch it, his master having 
given him a gentle pinch: and at the same moment, 
he stoops with bent head and ‘shrugged shoulders, 
and one lifted knee, as if in the endurance of a 
writhing anguish. 

You involuutarily rub one of the panes, thinking 
to see the better into the street, and forgetting that 
the mist is made by the rain on the other side.—On 
goes the wet as ever, rushing, streaming, running 
down, mingling its soft and washy channels; and 
now and then comes a clutter of drops against the 
glass, made by a gust of wind. 

Clack, meantime, goes the sound of pattens; and 
when you do see, you see the street almost deserted, 
—a sort of lay Sunday. The rare carriages drive as 
fast as they can ; the hackney-coaches lumber along, 
glossy (on such occasions only) with the wet, and 
looking as old and rheumatic as the poor coachmen, 
whese hat and legs are bound with straw ;—the rain- 
spouts are sputtering torrents ; messengers dart along 
in oil-skin capes ; the ery of the old shrimp-seller is 
hoarse ; the postman’s knock is ferocious. 


If you are out of doors, woe betide you, should 
you have gone out unprepared, or relying on a coach. 
Your shoes and stockings are wet through, the latter 
almost as muddy as the dog that ran by just now 
without an owner; the rain washes your face, gets 
into the nape of your neck, makes a spout of your 
hat. Close by your ears comes roaring an umbrella, 
the face underneath it looking astonished at you.* A 
butcher’s boy dashes along, and contrives to come 
with his heel plump upon the exact spot of a loose 
piece of payement, requisite for giving you a splash 
that shall embrace the whole of your left leg. To 
stand up under a gateway is impossible, because in 
the state you are in, you will catch your “death 
o' cold ;” and the people underneath it look at you 
amazed, to think how. you could have come out 
“ such a day, in such a state.” Many of those who 
are standing up, have umbrellas; but the very um- 
brellas are wet through. Those who pass by the 


spot, with their oil or silk-skins roaring, as above (a 
sound particularly distressing to the non-possessors) 
show that they have not been out of doors so long. 
Nobody puts his hand ouf from under the gate-way, 
to feel whether it is still raining. ‘There can be no 
question of it. The only voluntary person visible in 
the street is a little errand-boy, who, because his mo- 
ther has told him to make great haste; and not get 
wet feet, is amusing himself with double zest, by 
kicking something along through the gutter. 

In private streets the pavement is washed clean ; 
and so it is, for the moment, in public; but 
horrible will be the mud to-morrow. Horses are 
splashed upto the mane; the legs of the rider's overalls 
are as if he had been sitting in a ditch; poor girls 
with bandboxes trip patiently along, with their wet 
curls over their eyes, and a weight of skirt. A car- 
riage is coming down a narrow street; there is a 
plenitude of mud between you and the wheels, not to 
be eschewed; on dash they, and give you three 
beauty spots, one right on the nose. — 


Swift has described such a day as this, in lines which 
first appeared in the ‘ Tatler,’ and which hearty, un- 
envying Steele introduces as written by one, “ who 
treats of every subject after a manner that no other 
author has done, and better than any other can do.” 
[In transcribing such words, one’s pen seems to par- 
take the pleasure of the writer.] Swift availing him- 
self of the license of a different age, is apt to bring 
less pleasant images among his pleasant ones, than 
suit every body now ; but here follows the greater 
part of his verses :— : 


“ Careful observers may foretell the hour, 

By sure prognostics, when to dread a shower: 
While rain depends, the pensive cat gives o’er 
Her frolics, and pursues her tail no more. 

If you be wise, then go not far to dine, . 
You'll spend in coach-hire more than save in wine, 
A coming shower your shooting corns presage, 
Old aches will throb, your hollow tooth will rage. 
Sauntering in coffee-house is Dulman seen ; 

He damns the climate, and complains of spleen. 


“ Meanwhile the south, rising with dabbled wings, 
A sable cloud athwart the welkin flings. 


. . . . . . 


Brisk Susan whips her linen from the rope, 

While the first drizzling shower is borne aslope ; 
Such is that sprinkling which some careless quean 
Flirts on you from her mop, but not so clean, 
You fly, invoke the gods; then, turning, stop 

To rail ; she, singing, still whirls on her mop. 

Not yet the dust had shunned the unequal strife, 
But, aided by the wind, fought still for life ; 

And, wafted with its foe by violent gust, 

*T'was doubtful which was rain and which was dust, 
Ah! where must needy poet seek for aid, 

When dust and rain at once his coat invade ?— 
His only coat,—-where dust confused with rain, 
Roughens the nap; and leaves a mingled stain ? 


“ Now in contiguous drops the flood comes down, 
Threatening with deluge this devoted town. 

To shops in crowds the draggled females fly, 
Pretend to cheapen goods, but nothing buy. 

The Templar spruce, with every spouts abroach 
Stays till ‘tis fair, yet seems to call a coach. F 
The tucked-up sempstress walks with hasty strides, 
While streams run down her oil’d um 's sides. 
There various kinds, by various fortunes led, 
Commence acquaintance underneath a shed. 
Triumphant Tories and desponding Whigs 
Forget their feuds, and join to save their wigs. 
Box'd in a chair,* the beau impatient sits, 

While spouts run clattering o'er the roof by fits ; 
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And ever-and-anon with frightful din, 
The leather sounds; he trembles from within. 


«So when Troy chairmen bore the woodew steed; 
Pregnant with Greeks, impatient to be freed 
(Those bully Greeks, who, as the moderns do, 
Instead of paying chairmen ran them through), 
Laocoon struck the outside with his spear, 

And each imprisoned hero quaked for fear.” 


The description concludes with a triumphant ac- 
count of a gutter, more civic than urbane. 


How to make the best of a bad day has been taught 
‘by implication in various pages throughout our 
Journal, especially in those where we have studied 
the art of making everything out of nothing, and 
have delivered immense observations on rain-drops. 
It may be learnt in the remarks which appeared a few 
weeks ago on a ‘ Dusty Day.’ The secret is short 
and comprehensive, and fit for trying occasions of all 
sorts. Think of something superior to it ;—make it 
yield entertaining and useful reflection, as the rain 
itself brings out the flowers. Think of it as a benig- 
nant enemy, who keeps you in-doors, or otherwise 
puts your philosophy to a trial, for the best of pur- 
- poses,—to fertilize your fields, to purify your streets 
against contagion,—to freshen your air, and put 
sweets upon your table,—to furnish life with variety, 
your light with a shadow that sets it off, your poets 
with similes and descriptions. When the summer 
rains, Heaven is watering your plants. Fancy an 
insect growling at it under his umbrella of rose-leaf. 
No wiser is the man who grumbles under his gate- 
way ; much less over his port wine. Very high-bred 
ladies would be startled to learn that they are doing 
a very vulgar thing (and hurting their tempers to 
boot) when they stand at a window, peevishly 
objecting to the rain with such phrases as “ Dear 
me! how tiresome !”—My lady’s maid is not a bit 
less polite; when she vows and “ purtests,” that it is 
“quite contrary ;”—as if heaven had sent it on pur- 
pose to thwart her ladyship and her waiting-woman ! 
By complaint we dwindle and subject ourselves, 
make ourselves little-minded, and the slaves of cir- 
cumstance. By rising above an evil, we set it ata 
distance from us, render it a small object, and live in 
a nobler air. . 


_ Avwit, not unworthy to be named in the same 
page with the Dean of St Patrick's, has given a good 
lesson on the ject,—Green, in his poem on the 
« Spleen,”—a er the fittest in thie world to be 
heard upon it, because he was subject to what he 
writes about, and overcame it by the cultivation of 
serise and good-temper. Some bookseller with a 
taste,—Mr Pickering, or Mr Van-Voorst,—should 
give us a new edition of this poem, with engravings. 
Mr Wilkie, Mr Mulready, and others, might find 
subjects enough to furnish a design to every page. 


“Tn rainy days keep double guard, 
Or spleen will surely be too hard ; 
Which, like those fish by sailors met, 
Fly highest when their wings are’wet, 
In such dull weather so unfit 
To enterprize a work of wit, 
When clouds one yard of azure sky 
That's fit for simile deny, 
I dress my face with studious looks, 
And shorten tedious hours with books; 
But if dull fogs invade the head, 
That mem’ry minds not what is read, 
I sit in windows dry as ark, 
. And on the drowning world remark: 
Or to some coffee-house I stray 
For news, the manna of the day, 
And from the hipp’d discourses gather, 
That polities go by the weather ; 
Then seek good-humoured tavern-chums, 
And play at cards, but for small sums ; 
Or with the fellows quaff, 
And laugh aloud with them that laugh ; 
posh ve a joco-serious cup 
who've took their freedom 
And let my mind, beguil'd by ellis 
In Epicurus’ garden walk, 
thought it heaven to be serene; 


Pain, hell; and purgatory, spleen.” 


; u& : 
CHARACTHBRISTIC. SPECIMENS OF 
THH ENGLISH POBTS. 


NO..VI.-—-CHAUCER (CONCLUDED). 


Miscellaneous Specimens of his Description, Portrait- 
Painting, and Fine Sense, 


BIRDS IN THE SPRING. 
Full lusty was the weather and benign ;* 
For which the fowls against the sunné sheen 
(What for the season and the youngé green) 
Full loudé sungen their affectiéns: 
Them seeméd had getten them protectiéns 
Against the sword oF WINTER, heen and cold. 


, Squire's Tale. 
PATIENCE AND EQUAL DEALING IN LOVE. 


For one thing, Sirs, safely dare I say, 

That friendés ever each other must obey, 

If they will longé holden company : 

Love will not be constrain’d by mastery: 

When mastery cometh, the god of Love anon 
Bearer his wings, AND FAREWELL! HE IS GONE. 


[Compare the ease, life, and gesticulation of this— 
the audible suddenness and farewell of it—with the 
balanced and formal imitation by Pope— 


“ Love, free as air, at sight of human ties, 
Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies.”] 


Love is a thing, as any spirit, free. 
Women of kind desiren liberty, 

And not to be constrainéd as a thrall; 
And so do men, if soothly I say shall. 
Look, who that is most patiént in love, 
He is at his advantage all above. 


(he has the advantage over others that are not so. ) 


Patience is a high virtte certdin, 

For it vanqtisheth, as these clerkée sain, 
Thingés that rigour never should attain ; 

For every word men should not chide or plain. 
Learneth to suff'ren— 


(learn to suffer) 
or, so may I gone, 
(so may I prosper) 
Ye shall it learn, whether ye will or non. 
The Franklin's Tale. 


INABILITY TO DIE. 

Three drunken rioters go out to kill Death, who 
meets them in the likeness of adecrepid old man, and 
directs them to a treasure which brings them to their 
destruction. The old man only is given here. 


When they had gone not fully half a mile, 

Right as they would have trodden o’er a stile, 

An old man and a pooré with them met: 

This oldé man full meekely them gret, 

And saide thus; “ Now, Lordes, God you see !” 

The proudest of these riotourés three 

Answered again ; “ What? churl, with sorry grace, 

Why art thou all forwrappéd save thy face? 

Why livest thou so long in so great age?” 
This oldé man ‘gan look in his visage, 

And saide thus; “ For I ne cannot find 

A man, though that I walkéd into Ind, 

Neither incity nor in no village, 

That wouldé change his youthé for mine age; 

And therefore must I have mine agé still 

As longé time as it is Goddés will. 

Ne Death, alas! ne will not have my life; 

Thus walk I, like a restéless caitiff, 

And on the ground, which is my mother’s gate, 

I knocké with my staff early and late, 

And say to her, ‘ Levé mother, let me in. 

Lo, how I vanish, flesh, and blood, and skin. 

Alas! when shall my bonés be at rest? 

Mother, with you would I change my chest, 

That in my chamber longé time hath be, 

Yea, for an hairy clout to wrap in me.’” 


(That is, for a coffin and a winding-sheet of hair- 
cloth.) 


DESCRIPTION OF THE COCK, 

( In the story of the “ Cock and the Fox.” ) 
His comb was redder than the fine coril, 
Embatteled as it were a castle wall ; 

His bill was black, and as the jet it shone, 
Like azure were his leggés and his tone ; 


(His toes) 
His nailés whiter than the lii pee 
Jd lithe burnéa gold roae. s colours e 


Compare the above verses (taking care of the accent) 
with the most popular harmonies of Pope, and’ see 
into what a flowing union of strength and sweetness 
the “ old poet” could get, when he chose, * 


; He flew down from his beam, _ 
For it was day, and eke his hennés all ; 
And with a chuck he ’gan them for to call, * 
For-he-had found acorn layin the yards - - 
Royal he was, he-was no more afeard. 


(Hehad been frightened by a fox.)) 
He looketh, as/it were-a grimléoun,  - 
(Lion) 


And on his toes he roameth up and down ; Rs 
He deigneth not to set his foot to ground ; x 
He chucketh when he hath a corn yfound, 

And to him runnen then his wivés all. 


fj 
ie 
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PORTRAIT OF A FEMALE. 

This is in the pure, unfaltering style of the old Tta- 
lian painters. The simile in the third line is one of ~ 
the quaintnesses of an age in which books were rare,—— 
the key to almost all the quaintnesses of Chaucer. 
The rest of them are connected with his adherence 
to the originals from which he translated, and only 
appear strange from difference of time or national 
customs. A want of consideration to this effect led 
Mr Hazlitt into an error, when he instanced that 
pleasant, scornful admonition to the sun in Troilus 
and Creseida, (to go and sell his light to them that 
“engrave small seals”) as an evidence of Chaucer's 
minuteness and particularity. , 7 

The original of Troilus and Creseida was by an 
Italian; and in Italy the seal-engravers of those 
times were famous, and in great employ; nor was 
anything more natural for a lover, angry with the 
day-time, than to tell the sun to goand give his light. 
to those that so notoriously needed it. 


4. .h 


Among those other folk was Creseida aye 

In widow's habit black ; but nathéless* Theos 
ight as our first letter is now an A, 

In beauty first so stood she makéless ; 


(Matchless) + 


Her goodly looking gladded all the press; © 
N’as never seen thing to be praised so dear, 
Nor under cloudé black so bright a star, 


[What a pity this fine line did not terminate with 
a full stop! but he goes on—] 


As was Creseid,’ they saiden evereach one 
That her behelden in her blacké weed ; 
And yet she stood full low and still alone, 
Behind all other folks in little brede, 


(In small space) : 
And nigh the door, aye under shamés drede; 


(that is, not shame-faced, but apprehensive of being 
put to shame,—put out of her self-possession) 


Simple of attire and debonnair of cheer ; 
With full-assured looking and mannére. 


Troilus thus seeing her for the first time, looks hard 
at her, like a town-gallant; and’she, being town-bred 
herself, for all her unaffectedness, thinks it necessary 
to let him understand that he is not to stare at her. 


She n’as not with-the most of her stattire,, es 


(her stature was not of the tallest) er 
But all her limbés so well answering “* 
Weren to womanhood, that eredture 
Was never lesssé mannish in seeming, 1 od 
And eke the puré wise of her meaning. ~ ealtbee: 
She shewed well : 


(her manner was so correspondent with her 
Aes v 


—— that men might in her guess 
Honour, estate, and womanly nobless. 
Then Troilus, right wonder well withal, © 
’Gan for to like her meaning and her cheer, —_ 
Which somedeal deignous was, 216 


(was a little haughty) vr cia 


‘ for she let fall 
Her look a little aside, in such mannére 
I not standen he ; 


1, Ave 


r ‘ey 


AND THE PRINTING MACHINE. 


- — 


' ANOTHER, 
introduced to us with a piece of music. The suc- 
cession of adverbs at the end of the first five lines, 
makes a beat upon the measure, analogous to the 
dance he is speaking of — 


I saw her so comely, 

Carol and sing so sweetly, 

And laugh and play so womanly, 
pve thon i debonairly, 

So goodly spea and so friendly, 
That certés I trow that evermore 
N’as seen so blissful a treasére. 

For every hairé on her head, 

Me soth to say it was not red, 

Ne neither yellow, nor brown it n’as; 
Methought most like to gold it was. 
And which eyen my lady had, 
Debonaire, good, and glad, and sad ; 


(sad is in earnest) 


Simplé, of good muchel, not too wide; = 
Thereto her look was not asi 

Nor overthawt, but beset so well, 

It drew and took up every deal, , 


(entirely) 


All which that on her 'gan behold ; ° 
Her eyen seemed anon she would 
Have mercy. Folly weenden so, 

Bot it was ne’er the rather do; 


(She looked so good-natured, that folly itself thought 
she was at its service; though folly was much mis- 
taken.) 


It was no counterfeited thing ; 
Ir WAS HER OWN PURE LOOKING, 


A retry couplet! And he need not have said any 
more ; but he was so fond of the face, he could not 
help going on :— 


Were she ne'er so glad, 
Her looking was not foolish spread. 


Though dullness itself, he tells us, was absolutely 
“afraid of her style of life, it was so cheerful.” 


I have no wit that can suffice 
To comprehenden her beauty. 


(To describe it comprehensively.) 


But thus much I dare say, that she 
Was white, ruddy, fresh, lively huéd, 
And every day her beauty newéd. _, 
* © * * Be it ne'er so dark 


Me thinketh I see her evermo ; 
(If all they, says the poet) 


That ever lived were now alive, 
Ne would they have found to descrive 
pl her face a wicked A sign, 
it was sad, simple, benign. 
The Book of the Duchess, 


And there is a great deal more of the description, 


_ GOING TO SLEEP IN HEARING OF A NIGHTINGALE.” 
A nightingale upon a a cedar green, 
Under the chamber wall there as she lay, 
Full lond ysung again the mooné sheen, 
Par ‘venture, in his birdés wise, a lay 
Of love, that made her hearté fresh and gay; 
That hearkenéd she so long in good intent, 
Till at the Jast the deadé sleep her hent. 
ilus and Creseida. 


EXQUISITE COMPARISON OF A NIGHTINGALE, WITH 
CONFIDENCE AFTER FEAR, , 


And as the new abashéd i 


nightingale, 
That stinteth first, when she beginneth sing, 
When that she heareth any herdés tale, 


(herdsman counting his flock) 


. Or in the hedges any wight stirring ; 
And after, siker DoTH HER VOICE OUT RING ; 
(Siker is securely) 


Right so Creseidé, when that her aread 
Opened her heart, and told him her intent.” 


We conclude this long article very unwillingly (having 
’ to omit a hundred beautiful passages), with a specimen 


of Ckaucer’s philosophy, particularly fit to honour the 
"pages of Tn Lonpox Jounwat. 9 


“31) : 


| For thilké ground that beareth the weedés wick 


Bear’th eke these wholesome herbés as full oft ; 
And next to the foul nettle, rough and thick, — 

The rose ywaxeth sote, and smooth, and soft ; 

And next the valley is the hill aloft ; 

And next the darké night is the glad morrow, 

And also joy is next the fine of sorrow. 


— 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFES. 


NO. LXXX.—TRAGICAL DEATH OF A  TRAGICAL 
WRITER.— MEMOIR OF THE ABBE PREVOT. 


Ix was curious that the Abbé Prevot, the gloomiest 
of romance writers, should accidentally have met 
with a death as strange and ghastly as any that he 
could have well conceived. Nor is it the only ro- 
mance in the history of this singular genius. He 
was born at a town in Artois, in the year 1697, and 
he studied with the Jesuits, most probably for the 
church. The Jesuits he left to go into the army ; 
then left the army to return to them; again left 
them to return to the army, in which he became a 
distinguished officer; left the army a third time, in 
consequence of an unhappy love-adventure, became 
a Benedictine monk, and finally broke his monastic 
vows and became a writer. This monk and gloomy 
novelist (who, under the circumstances of those 
times, could not well either appear to be liable to 
the charge with impunity, or even openly marry) 
was accused of being a favourite of the ladies, one of 
whom left the country to follow him to England 
during a temporary sojourn there. He defended 
himself from the charge in the following manner, 
more ingenious than candid :— 


«“ This Medoro,” says he, speaking of himself, “so 


. favoured by ‘the fair, is a man of thirty-seven, or 


thirty-eight, who bears in his countenance and in 
his humour the traces of his former chagrin; who 
passes whole weeks without going out of his closet ; 
and who every day employs seven or eight hours in 
study; who seldom seeks occasion for enjoyments, 
who even rejects those that are offered, and prefers 
an hour's conversation with a sensible friend, to all 
those amusements which are called pleasures of the 
world and agreeable recreations. He is, indeed, 
civil, in consequence of a good education, but little 
addicted to gallantry; of a mild but melancholy 
temper ; in fine, sober, and regular in his conduct.” 4 

The truth is, he was most likely really in love on 
this occasion, and not “in gallantry ;” nor will any 
lady, in these more reasonable times, wonder that he 
should either love or be Joved, when it is considered, 
not only that he was a man of intelligence and sen- 
sibility, but the author of one of the most striking 
stories of a devoted passion that ever was written,— 
the celebrated novel of ‘Manon L’ Escaut.’ And 
the less such a man cared for gallantry, or the more 
he out-lived it, the more he would care for love. 
He was in the habit of being in earnest; which is 
half the secret of acceptability of any kind: and 
though gloomy in his books, he does not appear to 
have been so in his intercourse, but possessed only of 
that milder melancholy, which is even-tempered and 
easily runs into the pleasantness it stands in need of ; 
and this willingness to please and be pleased is the 
other half. 

On his return to Paris, our author assumed the 
habit of an Abbé, and lived tranquilly under the 
protection of the Prince of Conti, who gave him 
the title of his Almoner and Secretary, with an 
establishment that enabled him to pursue his studies. 
« By the desire of Chancellor d’ Aguesseau, he under- 
took a general history of voyages, of which the first 
volume appeared in 1745. The success of his works, 
the favour of the great, the subsiding of the passions, 
a calm retreat, and literary leisure, seemed to pro- 
mise a serene and peaceful old age. Buta dreadful 
accident put an end to his tranquillity, and the fair 


~ prospect which had opened before him was closed by 


the hand of death. To pass the evening of his days 
in peace, and to finish in retirement three great works 
which he had undertaken, he had chosen and pre- 


" pared an agreeable recess at Firmin near Chantilly. 


On the 23rd November, 1763, he was discoyered by 
some peasants in an apoplectic fit, in the forest of 
Chantilly. A magistrate was called in, who unfortu- 


- mately ordered a surgeon immediately to open the 


body, which was apparently dead. A loud shriek from 


the victim of their culpable precipitation, convinced the 
spectators of their error. The instrument was with- 
drawn, but not before it had touched the vital 
parts. The unfortunate Abbé opened his eyes and 
expired.” 

Prevot is accounted the second best of the French 
novelists, ranking next to Marivaux. He is known 
to the readers of our circulating libraries, not only 
for his ‘Manon L’ Escaut,’ but as the author of 
the ‘Dean of Coleraine, of the‘ History of Mr 
Cleveland,’ and the ‘ History of Margaret of Anjou.’ 
His countrymen are indebted to him also, among 
many other things, for translations of ‘ Sir Charles 
Grandison,’ and ¢ Clarissa.’ 

Imagine him thinking of the fictitious catastro- 
phes of his novels, while realizing so frightful a one 
in his own death! What a fate,—to open his eyes 
from an apoplexy, and feel himself slaughtered :— 


“To wake and find those visions true!” 
caiagpiast ar4 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH FRUIT DESSERTS, 


The more general use of dessert fruit among the 
middling classes is another requisite wanting for the 
improvement of horticulture in Scotland and Ireland. 
Tf fruit, physiologically considered, is less wholesome 
after dinner than before it (which is questionable), it is 
at least more so than where drinking is substituted in 
its place. To prolong the period of eating, and the con- 
versation of female society, are not only objects which 
afford immediate satisfaction ; but, by moderating the 
use of stimulating liquors, tend to insure future health. 
Even in England, where a dessert is universal among 
the independent classes, there is a great wantof nicety 
of taste: fruit is valued by many only as a symptom of 
the presence of wine: others contentedly use pears and 
plums that would be rejected at the most common French 
déjetiné ; — many = ore aa melons and 

rapes, who, at scarcely an itiona ae, might 
hes pine-apples. Wherever the litter of four horses 
is at command, pine-apples may be grown in pits with 
very little trouble to the gardener, and, indeed, at much 
less trouble than very early cucumbers or melons, But 
why speak of pines, when not one family in a hundred 
is properly supplied with mushrooms, which ought to 
be on the table, in some foim, every day in the year? 
On a small scale, the grand secret is to employ a 
gardener who knows his business; and to direct his 
attention less to raising ordinary productions at extra- 
ordinary seasons, than to raising first-rate crops of every 
thing in due season. On a rp scale, all ordinary 
and extraordinary things should be attempted that art 
and wealth can accomplish,—Loudon's En 
of Gardening. 


ROMANTIC LEGEND OF HAROUN AL RESCHID, 


Weare told by Khondemir, that the Khaliph saw in 
adream at Rakha, before he departed from that place, 
hones 4 er Be head, full > red earth, and at the 
same time h the voice of a person pronounci 
these words, * See the earth in which Haroun es 
be interred.” Upon which he demanded where he 
was to be buried? ‘and was instantly answered by the 
same voice, “ at Tus.” This warning yw, dis- 
composing him, he communicated the drea Yo his 
chief physician Gabriel, the son of Bakhtishua, who 
told him that this ought to give him no manner of 
concern, as dreams were only phantoms produced by 
the fumes which the humours of the body sent into 
the brain; and that the expedition to in 
order to extinguish the rebellion of Rafé Ebu Al 
Seith, he was oe the point of undertaking, had 
given place to this imagination. He added, that no 
better remedy could ‘be thought of to 
melancholy, than to pursue some favourite di 
that might draw his attention another way. The 
Khalif, therefore, by his physician’s advice, prepared 
a magnificent entertainment for his principal cour- 
tiers, which continued several days. He afterwards 
put himself at the head of his troops, and advanced 
to the confines of Jorjan, where he was attacked by 
the distemper; which increasing, he found himself 
obliged to leave the army and retire to Tus. He 
sent for his. physician, Gabriel Ebu Baktishva, and 
said to him, “ Do you remember, Gabriel, my dream 
at Rakha? Weare now arrived at Tus, the place, 
according to what was predicted in that dream, of 
my interment, Send one of my eunwchs to fetch 
me a handful of the earth in the neighbourhood 
the city.” One of iis favourite eunuchs, named 
Masrur, was immediately dispatched to bring a little 
of the soil of the place to the Khalif;, who soon re~ 
turned, and brought a handful of redearth, which 


x 


ipate his. 
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THOUGHTS On LANGUAGE, 
BY EGERTON WEBBE. 
No. VI. 


Tue relative proportions of the letters of the alpha- 
bet, according to the general division of them into 
four sorts, which I have adopted, have so far been 
exhibited only in the Hebrew language; and if the 
conclusions which it is sought to establish’ from 
them, rested on no other evidence, they might be 
thought of doubtful authority. But when we find 
nearly the same scale of proportions resulting from 
every new experiment, whether we make an ancient 
on a modera, a northern or a southern language, the 
subject of analysis, it is impossible not to perceive 
that in so much uniformity there subsists a principle. 
That principle may not be one of much philological 
importance ; but yet it is interesting, inasmuch as it 
shows us the materials or stuff of which languages 
have been made, in what quantities compounded, 
how combined; and so gives us, as it were, @ receipt 
for languages; not failing to impress us, further, 


with that fact which is equally true in the culinary 


science and the science of speech,—that, with an in- 


finite diversity of productions, the component parts 


are few and unaltered, and that the most striking 


‘differences often proceed from some very inconsider- 


able'variation in the proportion of the same ingre- 
dients. 


You can hardly bring under view four languages 


“there differently characterized than the Hebrew, 


Greek, Latin, and English. ‘Their united features 
May serve asa universal fuce, in which to peer for 
information as to the spirit, scope, end, and purpose 
of human speech. The thing in which they all eon- 


‘sent may be safely pronounced law, and any facts to 


the contrary regarded as contumacious.* They 


: represent all principal historical epochs, and a sufli- 


cient variety of geographical situations; connecting 
the East with the West, the South with the North, 
and the remotest antiquity with the “current month.” 
Let us see, then, how they stand related to one 


_another. The Hebrew ‘has been considered. The 
following table shows the proportions of the letters 


as»they appear in the Greek, Latin, and English. 
I believe'that thirty lines of a language are as*good 
as a thousand for exhibiting any general fact relative 


to its external structure ; and I haye seen printers 


make the nicest calculations, in questions not very 
dissimilar, on much smaller data. 1 have therefore 
been content to take this number of lines, from the 
beginning of the ¢ Iliad,’ and again from the beginning 
of the ¢ Eneid,’ for the Greek and Latin languages ; 
and,, for the English, the lines were picked at hazard, 


"from the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and begin with 


~ But who I was, or where, or from what cause,” 


which is in the middle of the eighth book. But as 
the English heroic line differs much as to length 
from the Greek aud Latin, it was proper to make a 
A © $ . 

corresponding addition to this portion. Our heroic 
line consists ‘of ten syllables; in the hexameter the 
average is fifteen. The passage from the ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ is therefore extended to forty-five lines, to 
equal the others of thirty each. © 

* Such is that fect related by Dr Jonathan Edwards 
respecting the language of the Muhhekaneen Indians, as 
quoted by Booth in his Dictionary (classification of letters) 
viz. that it does not contain a single Jabial, insomuch that 
after the Lord’s prayer, when they try to say Amen, the 


~ Bearest they can come to it is Arwen, “from an aversion to 
“ohutting the tips” a 


z 
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Relative proportions of the consonants in. the 
Greek, Latin, and English languages* :— 


Lingual 
Labial. 
Sibilant 
Guttural 


Total . 


Some of these proportions, I think, will rather 
surprise the reader. He will not, for example, be 
prepared to find that our language—that same 


“ 


harsh, northern, grunting, guttural, 
Which we're obliged to hiss, and spit, and-sputter 
all,"— 
is so far from possessing guttural consonatits in 
excess, that these are both infinitely below the number 
of any other kind of letters in English, and in a pro- 


" portion of nearly one to two to the gutturals in those 


dead languages, with which we are used to think 
English not worthy to be put in comparison, in any 
question relating to euphony. What then ean be 
the reason that the Greek and Latin languages, with 
nearly double the number of this sort of letters, are 
yet more tuneful than our own; and that the latter, 
though not justifying, as we see, those opprobrious 
epithets of the poet, “ grunting, guttural,” is certainly 
of the “sputtering ” kind, and rude of mouth? Our 
figures must explain it. It will be seen feom these 
that, taking the consonants of all kinds, the total 
amount in the English language greatly exceeds the 
amount in the Latin and Greek, and it is therefore 
from this'thick succession of consonants, which we are 
continually doubling, trebling, and quadrupling, and, 
in some words, even quintrupling (as in the word 
songstress), and not from the peculiar preponderance 
of any of the harder sort, that our language exhibits 
those harsh features which have given it an ill name 
amongst the poets. The Latin contains a very large 
proportion of hard consonants, yet is far more musical 
than the English, being far more vocal ; and in about 
the same degree in which the Latin surpasses the 
English for purity and voeality, the Greek sur- 
passes the Latin; the proportion of consonants in 
the three languages respectively, being as nearly as 
possible represented by the figures 7, 6, and 5, asa 
division of ‘the above amount by nine will show. It 
seems to be a truth almost universally attested, that 


* These calculations must be taken with the same excep- 
tions as the former. In our ignorance of a lost pronuncia- 
tion, we must lay our account with many errors. Never- 
theless, where each particular evidence is so striking and 
confirmatory, we need not scruple to form a few general 
inferences; more than this, it is true, would be presump- 
tu.us, I have sometimes thought that a good deal might 
be done towards rescuing ancient pronunciation «from 
oblivion by any one with a Walkerly genius, who chose 
to read carefully through the classics with this view, sedu- 
lously considering the harmony of words and sentences, 
and noting all such passages—and they are not few, espe- 
cially among the more artificial writers of the age of Nero 
and Domitian, the poetical declaimers and declaiming 
Ppoets,—as furnish evidence of a particular intention in the 
arrangement of the words as to their result in sound, and 
80, in fact, weighing the language with all nicety of ear 
aud with a constant reference to the probable designs of the 
writer. As an example of what I mean, I will add a sen- 
tence from Cicero, which, it seems to me, would prove 
quite satisfactorily, if we had no other evidence, that the C 
in the word dicere should sound hard like K : “Tum docere, 
tum discere vellet, tum audire, tum dicere.” (He would wish 
to be teaching something, and anon to be learning, at one 
time to listen, at another to speak.) Now if the C were 
soft (as we pronounce it) in (hese two words discere and 
dicere, itis evident that they would both have sounded alike, 
as if written disere ; and though the vowel sound were long 
in one and short in the other, still the characteristic letter 
would be the same ; and, in such case, nothing can be con- 
ceived more exquisitely clumsy and anti-Ciceronian than 
this sentence, in which the above words do not merely 
encounter but stand in direct antithesis to one another. It 
is, therefore, as certain as if Cicero himself had told 
us of it, that these two words were differently pro- 
nounced ; and we cannot for a moment doubt {that the dif- 
ference of pronunciation lay — where! it] lies in the 
spelling—in the S, which beiog prefixed to the C in one, 
and not in the other word, gave that necessary distinction 
in sound, without which the nice ear of Cicero could never 
have been satisfied with the sentence.—“ Tum docere, tum 


Se 
the languages of cold countries are full of consonants, 
while those of warmer regions are progressively more 
vocal; and it is evident that the cause dies in the 
climate, because, under a warm sun and in a state of 
physical enjoyment, the mouth loves to have. its 
liberty, and opens as naturally as a cottage window 
on a summer's morning, and so it forms a habit of 
spacious utterance; and a free and flowing enuncia- 
tion, in which consonants are only keys on whieh to 
play all sorts of graceful and melodious variations 
of sound; they come of necessity at last, when the 
mouth closes. But, in a latitude where the fear may 
be lest in opening the lips the tongue should freeze, 
what is to be expected but that the mouth, like a 
besieged fortress, should economize all its resourees, 
and hold out as long as possible against. the enemy, 
never unfolding its obdurate gates but when it be- 
comes necessary at last to gasp at some brief vowel? — 
And it may be added, that the same cause which 
accounts for the thickness of northern languages 
explains to us also why those who speak them 
generally render them still more gross, by a lazy and. 
slovenly manner of speaking,—and why they are 
monotonous,—and why they are unimpassioned ; for 
all these sins proceed from “ a clime too cold.” Fancy 
a Laplander saying 7eAsos0 (e-cl-i-ci-o!) | Why, 
he would get his death of cold before he reached the 
third syllable! In this word we have seven .letters, 
of which six are vowels, and only one a consonant ; 
in our word strength there are eight letters, of which 
seven (to speak acording to common acceptation) 
are consonants, and only one a vowel, What a 
contrast! Yet both are fine; for what other word 
in the English language is so'strong as strength, whieh 
seems as if you must say it with a clenched fist? 
And, on the other hand, what can be more musical 
than 7£Aso10, which Homer, by a happy licence 
draws out to this tuneful length from 7A:€ (eliou), 
throwing in vowel after vowel, on one pretence or 
another, as the modern Italians in their poetry scruple 
not to do, led by the same fine ear and taste? 
Another fact which the above table exhibits, will 
perhaps also take some people by surprise. This is 
the proportion of the sibilant, or hissing letters, It 
might be expected that the English, from its known 
peculiarity, would show a much greater force in this 
division ; whereas of those three sorts which exceed 
in quantity the corresponding sorts in the other lan- 
guages, this is precisely the lowest in its excess. The 
“ language of serpents,” therefure, if it merit this its 
bad distinction, which no doubt it does, suffers not 
from an over-proportion of the sibilant letters, as is 
universally imagined, but from the faet that the 
quality of those letters is so remarkable, that any, the 
slightest, addition to their number is felt at once as 
an annoyance, whether accompanied by others of a 
different kind or not. Our language, as we have 
seen, is altogether more densely populated with con- 
sonants; therefore the sibilant family, though in its 
proportion Jess, is in i's actual number more nume- 
rous than in the Latin or the Greek; and therefore 
it 1s, that by its peculiar faculty. of overpowering the 
other letters of the alphabet, and making itself heard 
wherever it comes, this serpent-voiced enemy of ours 
has got us our nickname. As for proportion, how= 
ever, Greek just as much deserves to be called the 
“language of serpents " as English, measured in this 
way ;—yea, even our adored Greek! How exceed- 
ingly—how troublesomely—abounding the letter S is. 
in the Greek; that line in Euripides is a ludicrous’ 
instance— : feet) ~* 
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(Esosa s’hos isasin hellenon hosoi.). 


a line which was so much ridiculed by the comic 
poets, and which in the Athenian theatre was hissed 
for its*hissing. This line is not to be considered as” 
an example of intentional alliteration on the part of 
the poet, but as an unhappy accident, the cor 
quence of the abundance of the letter S._ In 
Caninius, who speaks especially with reference to. f 
Greek language,* says, “E consonantibus_n illa est 
erebrior” (none of the consonants is more fre- 
quent), and he instances this’ verse of Riatigite 
. A > ~ 
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udging from the results of my own observation, 
however, I cannot agree with Caninius to this ex- 
tent. But the frequency of the letter is unquestion- 
able; and if, as we are told, Pindar wrote an ode in 
which he contrived not to have asingle S, it must 
have been a triumph of ingenuity; perhaps he fixed 
on that letter indeed, because he knew that the omis- 
sion of it would be the most difficult and surprising 
to accomplish. 

The Latin is not a whit less beset with this hissing 
grievance, and thus we find the old Roman poets, in 
the golden age of the Latia language (that is to say, 
not the age of Augustus), and when poctry—as yet 
no science—took to itself every liberty of speech that 
‘seemed fitting to the purpose of the moment—we find 
them, I say, at this period, often throwing S over. 
board, when they thought some line carried too much 
eight; * and Quintilian tells us (Tnstit. Lib. ix, 
that this licence was the subject of some dispute 
e critical—*“ reprehendit Lauranius, Messala 
defendit;” but why it should have been grudged, 
one cannot perceive, since the letter M—a most inof- 
fensive letter in compar'son—continued to be at all 
times liable toa virtual banishment, and from what 
Quintilian says, who abuses it most unmercifully, 
calling it mugiens litera (the lowing letter), (Lib. xii. 
ce. 10), &c., we may conclude that its supposed vari- 
ance with harthonious composition had much to do 
with this banishment. It is certain that this letter 
was not subject to elision in the earlier periods of 
Roman literatitre,f and if that elision came after- 
wards in the shape of a refinement—an improvement 
in euphony—it is a proof that its former fulness of 
expression in the face of a vowel was deemed un. 
pleasing, though no doubt a certain natural shortness 
and obscurity of sound which it had in that position, 
may have had a principal share in occasioning its ex- 
pulsion from quantity. 

{In my last chapter I remarked on the usual dis- 
tribution of the consonants into dentals, and was 
rather wroth with our orthoepists for adopting a dis- 

* Many of the fragments of the elder Roman poeta con- 
tain examples of this practice. See Cic. Orat. Quintil. udi 
supra. 3. G. Vossii Prosodia Latina, But various exam- 


ples occur also in Lucretius, from whom Voseius gives the 
following :— 


“ Usque adeo argos haustus de fontibu’ magn's ;”’ 
and in the wor’ still later poets. Sometimes, however, the 


S was expressed, igh followed by a consonant; as in 
this line of a fragment of Lucilius :— 


“ Ut nemo sit nostrum quin pater optumus divum.” 


(I don’t know how it is that Vozsius has not temarked this.) 
With respect to the elision of letters, by the way, we may 
be sure, from the writiags of the comic poets, that the 
Romans greatly abbreviated their language in ordinary dis- 
course (much more than our own practice In. conversation 
can give us any idea of, and ptobably much more, in effect, 
than the written dialogue discovers to us.) It may be ad- 
ded-that it stood greatly in need of such abbreviation. 


+ © nunc ante vocalem eliditar?” says Vossius, “ sed 
olim corripiebant’’ (we cut off the m before a vowel now, 
but anciently it was made short) as in this line of Ennius 
which he quotes :— 


° 
“ Insignita fere tam millia militum ecto.” 


and Quintilian complains of superficial scholars in his time, 
that when they found an instance of this kind in the old 
books, they proceeded to alter it, supposing it to be a mis- 
take; andro, says he, ‘while they think they expose 
the ignorance of ‘the librarians, they only discover their 
own.” 

{The expressions of Qaintilian in this place deserve 
particularly to be noted. It is evident from them that the 
letter MZ in this position was not wholly unpronounced, 
but what its actna] value was is not so easily gathered. 
“Though it is jwritten, it is but stightly expressed, in 
such wise as to yield the sound of @ sort of new letter. 
Neither is it altogether Sost, but obscured, ani, as it 
were, is no more than a certain line of demarcation be- 
tween the two yowels, ty» warn them not to join ;”—what 
Drydeo calls “keeping the peace.” From these some- 
what obscure hiots (sufficieatly definite, however, to render 
it wonderful iow Vossios cam have made such a mistake 
as to say “cum pracedente vocali eliditur ob sequentem 
vocalem ”) it would seem likely that the sound was a mid- 
dle sound between, positive mand some cognate letter ; 
indeed I believe same people have iinagined from this, 
that it was nothing more nor less'than Ww xasal-—like m 
final in the French word noms It is pity that the great 


n critic should have Leen so mysterious on the matter 
poy. nees language of bis country burdened with 
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tinction which I conceived to be inappropriate and 
erroneous. I had not then seen ‘ A eritical and fac- 
simile, pronouncing and explanatory, Dictionary of 
the English Language, by James Knowles.’ In this 
admirable and most complete work, a new analogical 
table of the consonants, from which this division is 
discarded, is not the only. respect in which Mr 
Knowles has improved on the labours of Walker.] 


——__— 
TABLE TALE. 


HOW TO WEIGH A LOAD ON ONE'S CONSCIENCE. 


The hasty temper of the caliph (Alhakem) often 
involved him in disputes with the governors of his 
provinces, with his people, and even with indi- 
viduals. Of the latter kind was that with a poor 
widow, who being required to sell her patrimony, 
that the caliph might erect a pavilion on the site of 
the cottage of her fathers, refused, The place was 
taken by force, and the pavilion erected. ‘Ihe poor 
woman complained ‘to the cadi, who told her to have 
patience, and be would try to obtain justice. He 
accordingly went to the caliph on the first day when 
he was enjoying the garden and pavilion, driving an 
ass before him with an empty sack. On approach- 
ing Alhakem, he begged permission to fill the sack 
with earth at that spot. Leave being granted, he 
requested the caliph to help him to place the sack on 
the ass. Alhakem, willing to humour the eadi, 
tried, but found the load too heavy. “ Oh, caliph!” 
then said the judge, “if thou canst not bear this load, 
how wilt thou endure the weight of the whole field 
at the day of judgment, when the poor widow thou 
hast robbed shall reclaim it of thee?” ‘The caliph 
instantly restored the land, and the widow was en- 
riched by the magnificent pavilion and furniture 
which were given to her.— Universal History. 


SERIES OF LIVELY PICTURES. 


W., who, by a happy choice of characteristic fea- 
tures, and the dexterous use of intermediate ideas, 
possesses, beyond any man I know, the enchanting 
art of painting vividly to the imagination whatever 
he has seen, has been for some days delighting me 
with descriptions of what occurred during a voyage 
along the western coast of Italy, the town of Sicily, 
and a visit to Rome. The ample bason of the Bay 
of Naples, with its gay shores, surmounted by the 
awful form of Vesuvius; the Isles of Spari, emit- 
ting ‘flames and coruscations as he passed them in 
the dead stillness of night; the first distant view of 
ZEtna, through the clear medium of an Italian 
atmosphere, tinged with etherial blue, and lifting his 
snow-capt head in solitary majesty ; the iron frontier 
of the coast of Scylla; the ascent of Etna in the 
night, by a torrent of liquid lava, sureharged with 
scoria, reddening the air with its glow, and plunging 
with a tremendous crash over a precipice equal to 
the cliffs of Dover,—the pillar of smoke, slowly aud 
steadily ascending through the vast concavity of the 
crater, till it caught the breeze upon the summit, and 
secudded horizontally away, coldly tinged by the 
morning twilight; the first sparkle of the long- 
expected sun, gilding, .as he rose, the highest points 
of the eminence beneath, while all below was buried 
in a purple gloom. Sicily, through all its extent and 
waving shores, at length spread under the eye, like 
‘an illuminated map; and Calabriaand Malta, in op- 
posite directions, rising faintly in the distance; the 
approach to Rome on the south, descending through 
a thick forest on the flat and drearyexpanse of the 
Campania; Claudius’s aqueduct, while Rome was 
et invisible, shooting athwart the level, in a long 
ine and endless succession of arcades ; the first aspect 
of the imperial city—the Coliseum, as he passed it, 
bleached to the north, and apparently fresh from the 
architect. The hare recital of such scenes fires the 
imagination, and kindles an eager curiosity to behold 
them; yet the perplexing difficulties, the vexatious 
delays, the misery of accommodation, the fatigue of 
body, and anxiety of mind, which would, in many 
cases, attend the actual inspection of these interesting 
objects, must considerably deduct from the delight 
they are calculated to afford; and it is, perhaps, only 
aa the purifying process of recollection, that the 
} having seen them can be fully enjoyed.— 
Diary of a Lover of Literature. 


LUXURIES OF ARABIAN TALES REALIZED. 

In the year 936, Abdulrahman finished the*palace 
of Azahra, which he had built on a beautiful spot, 
where he was accustomed to pass the spring and 
autumn, on the banks of the Gani iver, five miles 
below It was surrou 


architects of Cordova had long been famous for their 
taste and ingenuity. There were in the new build- 
ing four thousand three hundred columns of precious 
marble, beautifully wrought; the pavements were of 
the came material, the walls within were en- 
erusted with it. The wood-work was of carved 


cedar. In the large rooms there were large fountains, 
where the waters played in basons and shells of por- 
phyry or marble ; and in the hall, called the caliph’s, 
there was a jasper fountain, in the midst of which a 
golden swan of exquisite workmanship spouted water 

m its mouth; aud from the marble dome of the 
canopy above it was suspended the extraordinary 
pearl which the Greek emperor had presented to the 
caliph. Contiguous to the palace were the gardens, 
where the fruit trees were divided by thickets of laurels, . 
myrtles, and bays, with winding pools that reflected 
in their clear waters the beauties of the place. In the 
midst of the gardens, ov a knoll, whence they might 
all be seen, was the caliph’s pavilion, where, in a 
porphyry bason,a fountain of quicksilver played, and 
reflected the sunbeams in a surprising manner. In 
various parts of the garden there were baths of mar- 
ble of great beauty, and all the curtains and screens 
were of tissue of gold and silk, wrought in natural 
figures of animals, fruits, and flowers. “ In’short, 
within and without the palace there were:com 
all the riches and worldly delights which d flatter 
a powerful monarch.” ‘The plece was named Azahra, 
after a beautiful slave whom the caliph loved, and 
for whose sake he broke the express command of the 
Koran, which forbids the making of any statue, ‘lest 
it should Jead the people to idolatry. He caused her 
statue in white marble to be placed over the gateway 
leading into the garden.—Mrs Calcott's ‘ History of 
Spain.’ : 

VIRTUE MAS A CORNER IN EVERY HEAKT, 

Do you recollect a story my nurse told us of a 
Sicilian bandit, the terror of the country ? how he 
saved a young child from a cottage on fire, brought 
it up delicately, and far removed trom his own pur- 
suits; while, at his execution, his chief regret was 
the future provision for that boy? — Francesea 

ra. i vet 
STRIKING REMARKs | : 

The existence and operations of mind, supposing it 
to exist, will account for all the phenomeaa which. 
matter is supposed to exhibit. But the existence and 
action of matter, vary it how we may, will never 
account for one of the phenomena of the mind. We 
do .not believe more firmly in the existence of the 
sensible objects around us whea we are well and 
awake, than we do in the reality of those phantoms 
which the imagination conjures up in the hours of 
sleep or the season of derangement, But no effort, 
produced by material agency, ever produced a spiritual 
existence, or engendered the belief of such an exist-- 
ence; indeed, the thing is almost a contradiction in 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wr omitted to mention, in our Jast Number, 
that the Editor's first article, entitled * Wit. made 
Easy,’ had appeared some years ago in the ‘New 
Monthly Maguzine.’ ‘Ihe mention is of no con- 
sequence in one respect; but as it is understood that 
every article at the head of this Journal is original 
(such as it is), and hitherto unpublished, unless ac-- 
companied with an avowal to the contrary, the Editor 
does not like to break through a plan of sincerity, 
which serves to aid what little value his writings may 
possess. Besides, the acknowledgment is due.to the 
liberality of the proprietor of the Magazine (Mr 
Colburn), who permits these republications under 
circumstances which give him a right to do otherwise. 
Mr Barwnanp’s letter next week... And theone’on 
* Statues.’ s ylad 
We are obliged to Conxsrans... The error he 
notices shall be seen into and corrected,’ With re- 
gard to the writer he alludes to, we ,suppose he is 
jesting. The spirit of the remarks. is surely very 
intelligible, 
* On Reading Burton’s Anatomy of Melaucholy,’ 
shall appear the first opportunity, z 
Our Lancashire friend Scrine attributes to us a 
great deal of merit which < our own, in those 
articles he speaks of in vari publications. © The 
paper on ¢ Cavanagh’ was by Mr Hazlitt; and the 
articles in the ‘ London Magazine’ (we conclude) by 
the present editor of the Examiner. We heartily 
wish we had the metaphysical discernment of the one 
writer, or the overflowing wit of the other.—With 
respect to the good-natured pains which S. proposes 
to take for us, we are truly obliged te him; but we 
already aoound in the same kind offers. oe 
_ Circumstances render it inconvenient tosay “ Yes” 
to one part of Mr J. N,'s request; but the Editor 
hopes he may nevertheless be able to do what he 
wishes on the other; should he write to him ou the 
subject, 
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-WELSH POETRY. 
Translations into English Verse, from the Poems of 
Davyth Ap Gwilym. 12mo. London, 1834, pp. 
171. 3s. 


Turse specimens of the productions of a Welsh bard, 
who was a contemporary of Chaucer's, would be a 
curiosity, if they were nothing more. But even 
under the disguise of translation, Davyth Ap Gwilym 
is not to be mistaken for anything else than a true 
poet. After the lapse of nearly five hundred years, 
there is still in what he has written the freshness of 
immortal song. : 

Davyth Ap Gwilym’s is not a heroic lay, like that 
of Taliesin and the other elder bards of his country. 
The conquest of Wales by Edward I. extinguished 
for ever the light of that first inspiration. But after 
some time the poetical genius of the land again broke 
forth, though in a different fashion, The age of this 
revival was that in which Davyth Ap Guilym ap- 
peared,—about the middle of the fourteenth century. 
“ The Welsh minstre),” says the present translator, 
* was now content to tune his harp to themes of love 
and social festivity, and sportive allusions to objects 
of nature, and to the picturesque manners of that in- 
teresting period, were made to supply the place of 
lays in celebration of martial achievements. What- 
ever may have been lost in fire and sublimity by this 
transition, was perhaps more than compensated by the 
superior polish, vivacity, and imaginativeness, which 
distinguish the bards of the new school.” 

It is wonderful what a resemblance there is in 
many points between the general character of this 
Welsh poetry and that of Chaucer, The spirit of 
the same age evidently animates both—the spirit of 
an age in which, while on the one hand the memory 
and the vestiges of a by-past state of society and 
manners were still rife, on the other the influx of a 
hitherto unknown wealth, luxury, and splendour, 
had come like a moral day-break upon men’s minds, 
stirring them with new feelings, speculations, and 
hopes. Historically, there is a considerable general 
resemblance between the times of Edward III. and 
“those of Elizabeth, or rather of Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth, which came two centuries later. In each 
the nation made a decided step in advance, and must 
have felt conscious of a progress. Hence, in both 
ages, a buoyancy and hilarity in the popular mind, 
‘favourable both to the enjoyment and ‘the production 
of poetry, and of every other sunny influence. But 
“we-were not prepared to find that the intellectual 
wenovation had spread itself to the extent it would 
appear from these poems to have done, over the out- 
lying portions of the kingdom. The intellect of 
Wales, indeed, was fitted by peculiar advantages for 
being easily quickened by the touch of the new light. 
The poetry that now sprung out afresh there was 
only the re-opening of a fountain that had flowed 
abundantly some centuries before; and in this re- 
‘spect the Welsh bards were differently situated from 
‘their English contemporaries, who had no similar 
old native spring at which to drink inspiration. 
There was a good deal of poetry written in England, 
indeed, before the time of Chaucer, both in the 
Saxon language, and in the mongrel English that 
immediately succeeded it; but no connection, or 
hardly any, can be d between that poetry and 
Chaucer's, Its authors lived and wrote in the same 
eountry with him; but that-is all, He did not even 
write the same language with them; and in all 
other respeets—in the style and spirit of his poetry— 
he is of altogether another blood and lineage. What 
Jessons Craucer took in the art of poetry, he received 
from his immediate predecessors and contemporaries 
in. France and Italy; ‘and perhaps he was also some- 
what indebtedts an acquaintance with a few of the 
ancient Latin writers, He certainly, at any rate, had 
more foreign learning than his Welsh contemporary. 
At is supposed from one passage in his writings, that 


there can be no doubt that the only literature with 
which he was generally familiar, was that of his na- 
tive country. This circumstance establishes one im- 
portant difference between the poetry of Chaucer and 
the much less enriched and varied minstrelsy of the 
Welsh bard; but (making allowance for great infe- 
riority of genius, as well as of reading, knowledge, 
and industry on the part of the latter) most of the 
distinguishing poetical qualities of the one writer 
may be found in a degree in the other. The po- 
etry of Davyth Ap Gwilym, as well as that of Chaucer, 
is remarkable for its truth, vigour, and animation ; 
its simplicity and straightforwardness ; the natural and 
healthy flow of feeling that runs through it; its fes- 
tive good-humour and merriment; its keen satiric 
power ; the picturesque fancy by which it is irradiated 
in its ordinary course; and the grander imaginative 
painting, and tone of deeper passion which it occa- 
sionally displays. 

A summary of the life of the bard is prefixed to 
the present translation; but upon that we shall not 
spendour time. The following extract will convey a 
sufficient conception of what we suspect must be ac- 
counted Davyth’s genuine character, although the 
writer attempts to make out that he was in realitya 
man of a very different stamp,—a personage, indeed, 
of high moral pretension. The general strain of the 
poetry, to our mind, far best accords with the tra- 
ditional aceount. 


“When Davyth Ap Gwilym grew up to manhood, his 
handsome person and accomplishments rendered him a 
great favourite with the fair, in every part of the coun- 
try. According to traditionary accounts, recorded in 
the age of Elizabeth, he was tall and of a slender make, 
with yellow hair flowing about his shoulders in beauti- 
ful ringlets ; and he says himself that the girls, instead 
of attending to their devotion, used to whisper at 
church, that he had his sister's hair on his head. His 
dress was agreeable to the manner of the age, lo 
trowsers, close jacket, tied round with a sash, suspend- 
ing a sword of no inconsiderable length, and over the 
whole a loose flowing gown trimmed with fur, with a 
round cap or bonnet on his head ; these he took pains 
to make showy, for he was inclined to vie in that re- 
spect with the beaux of his time. Thus accomplished, 
he thought himself happier than the old Welsh princes, 
though they enjoyed the possession of a mansion in 
every district in Wales, as he fancied he might secure 
the affection of every beauteous maid. Everyone, says 
our bard, has his favourite toy; and on a whimsical 
occasion he tells us he was ‘the toy of the fair,” and 
his temper, full of ardour and levity as it was, naturall 
disposed him to make an extravagant use of the high 
esteem in which he stood with his countrywomen. 
Tradition has preserved a ludicrous instance of his 
frolics in this respect, which, whether authentic or not, 
is perfectly consistent with the powerful but reckless 
vein of humour that pervades his poems. The follow- 
ing is a brief detail of this incident. 

* Davytn Ap Gwilym—so runs the tale—paid his 
addresses to no fewer than twenty-four damsels at the 
same time, . Having an inclination, on a particular oc- 
casion, to divert himself at their expense, he made an 
appointment with each, unknown to the rest, to meet 
him under a certain tree, at a specified hour, fixing the 
same time for all. Our poet limself took care to be on 
the spot before the period of meeting, and, having 
ascended the tree, he had the satisfaction of finding 
that not ove of his faithful inamoratos failed in her ene 
gagement. When they were all assembled, feelings of 
Inquisitive wonder took the place of the gentler emo- 
tions, to which, it is probable, they had before yielded; 
and when at length the Stratagem, of which they had 
been the dupes, became known, the only sentiment that 
inspired. the group was that of indigoant vengeance 
against the unfortunate bard, which they failed not to 
vent in reproaches loud and long. Tie author of the 
plot, who, from his ambuscade above, had perceived 
the gathering storm, had recourse 1o his muse for an 
expedient to allay it, or, at least, to divertits fury from 
the object to which it was at first directed. Emerging 
partially from the foliage in which he bad been enye- 
loped, he replied to the menaces of the disappointed fair 
ones—which even extended to his life—in an extem~ 
porary stanza, of which the following translation will 
convey some idea :-— 


*Oh, let the fair and gentle one tf 
Who oftest by the summer sun, 
To meet re in these shades was won— 
‘Let her strike first, and she will find : 
: ‘The poet to his fate resi ;ned!” = 


6 mn 
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The effect was such as our poet had, perhaps, antici« 
vated, Taunts and recriminations were d about 
y the exasperated assembly, who forgot their common 

resentment against the bard in this new cause for com- 

motion. The tradition adds, that the contriver of the 
stratagem had the good fortune to escape unmolested 
in the confusion of the conflict, being thus indebted to 
his muse for his protection from a catastrophe of no 

very agreeable nature,” ‘ f 

The first of the poems we shall transcribe isem= 
titled a “ Dialogue between the Bard and his shadow 
at sunset.” It is full of force and archness, and 
contains, as the editor remarks, many sarcastic allu- 
sions to the religious orders—favourite objects of ri. 
dicule with the present writer, as they were with 


Chaucer. The curious way in which the lady men- 
tioned at the beginning is distingui seems to in< 
dicate an extensive, as well as methodical admiration 


of the sex. The cool manner in which “the 
Ellen” is spoken of, sounds as if we were to -he 
next of Ellen No, 5, or No. 6, 


“ As I lingered yesterday We 
Underneath the forest spray, “ 
Waiting for the second Ellen, 
Maid in loveliness excelling, 
By the birch’s verdant cow 
Shelter’d from the passing rain, 
Lo! a phantom grim and fowl 
trig o’er and o’er again 

ike a vastly courteous man) 
Right across my pathway ran— 
I with ague tremour faint, 
With the name of ev’ry saint, 
Crossed myself, and thus b 
To accost the polisked man: 


- 


BARD. 
If thou art of mortal mould, 
Tell me who thou art? 


In this spectre form thy shade— 
Why then, gentle bard, afraid? 
cha BARD. wi 
y the Virgin, tell me tru 
On what errand ? . 


SHADOW, 


To pursuef 
Thus all nakedly to glide, 
Lovely poet! by thy side, - 
Is my task—my heart's desire 
T have feet that never tire; 2st¥ 
And am bound by secret spell, 
All thy wanderings to tell; 
To espy each wile and art, £7 
Fairest jewel of my heart | 


BARD. sis 
Vagrant, without home and shelter, — 
Man of limbs all helter skelter! i o 
Crooked, lank-shanked, luckless sha 
Shape of rainbow, hue of mire, 
Art thou then a bailiff paid, aa) 

By the wolf-tongued Euthi r 
Into all my paths to pry? 
Skulking mercenary spy {) 


SHADOW. — ‘] 
That, Sir Minstrel, L deny sega 
BARD. i 
Whence then art thou, giant’s child? 
Shape of darkness, huge and wild; 
Bald of brow as aged bear, — 
Bloated uncouth form of airs det 
More like images that scud r 
Through our dreams, than flesh 
Shaped like'stork on frozen pool, 
Thin as palmer, (wand’ring fool!) 
Loneahatied asa crane ; 
reedily the reeds; avert 
Like a biack and shavenmonk = 
s thy dark and spectral trunk, = 
Or a corpse in winding-sheet.—= e 


< 


>> 


SHADOWS” t= Oe 
I have followed sure and fleet 
On thy steps—were I to tell — 
But one half—thou knowest 
Bann)... pore 
Thou may’st tell, and thou | t 
Pitcher-necked censorious man! 
Mought of me thoncse'st lisclose- 
ore than ev'ry neighbour knows ¢ 
I have never odpm 
In the Cwmwd court, orto 
Lambs to death—h on r thr 


* 
At the hens with wa 


Never have the spectre: play’d, 

To make litile babes afraid ; 
Never yet have terrified 

Stranger maid, or stranger’s bride ! 


SHADOW. 
Gentle bard, were I to tell 
Half thy tricks—thou knowest well, 
Soon the dainty bard might be — 
Swinging from the gallows’ tree !” 


As a specimen of what the volume contains of 
poetry of a higher order, we add the piece which the 
translator has entitled “The Thrush and the Night- 
ingale officiating as Priests.” We may mention, by 
the bye, that at the poet's own marriage with the 
Jady here alluded to, he was actually obliged to resort 
to the aid of one of these ministers, “The bard and 
Morvyth,” says the life, “were united in a manner 
not uncommon in those days; they repaired to the 
grove with their friend Madog Benfras, an eminent 
bard, who exercised the sacred functions on this oc- 
easion, in the presence only of the winged choristers 
of the woods ; one of which, the thrush,—the bride- 
groom says, ‘was the clerk.’” “This poem,” the trans- 
lator observes, “contains many beautiful and fanci- 
ful allusions to the ceremonies of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. I have translated it into prose, and al- 
most literally, as the best means of conveying the 
spirit of the original.” 


**In a place of ecstasy [ was to-day, 

Under the mantles of the splendid green hazels, 

Where I listened, at the dawn of day, 

To the song of the thrush, an adept in music, 

From a distant country, without delay or weariness. 

Ona long journey my mottled love-messenger had 
come, 

He had trayelled here from the narrow county of 

Chester 

At the request of my golden sister (i. ¢. Morvyth) ; 

A noble bell (to those who love bells) was rung ; 

Its sound reached to the roof of the dingle. 

His robe, from his slender waist, was 

Of a thousand delicately branching flowers; 

or cassock _ ae imagine to be 

the wings of the ardent ing wind, 

The altar thers was coyered rates 

With nothing but gold: 

Morvyth had sent him, 

(Metrical singer, foster-son of May !) 

I heard him in brilliant language 

mrophesy without ceasing, 

And read to the parish 

The gospel without stammering ! 

He raised for us on the hills there 

The sacred wafer made of a fair leaf: 

And the beautiful nightingale, slender and tall, 

From the corner of the glen near him, 

Priest of the dingle! sang to a thousand ; 

Aind the bells of the mass continually did ring, 

And raised the bost 

To the sky, above the thicket, 

And sang stanzas to our Lord and Creator, 

With sylvan ecstasy and love ! 

Tam enraptured with the song 

Which — matured in the birchin grove of the 

woods,” 


We regret that we cannot extend our quotations. 
Of the translation we have only space to remark that 
it. is manifestly executed with very considerable 
talent, 

——— 
COCHRAND’S QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
. Cochrane's Foreign Quarterly Review. No. II. 
London, Whittaker and Co. 
Tis is a very good number of a periodical, for 


__ which, as well as for its editor, whom we only know 


in his literary capacity, we entertain no common de- 
Bree.of respect. The articles are judiciously varied, 
and some of them exceedingly interesting and well 
written. The first of them, on the National System 

ion in France, contains some striking facts, 


of 
: and is well caleulated to draw attention to what must 
_ 800n become the greatest of our own national ques- 
tions. ‘The second is the review of a new History of 


England, written bya learned German, Von J. M. 
3 the third treats of a'strange dramatic 


poem, called Ahasuerus, written by a Frenchman 


[. Quinet), after the manner of Goethe's Faust ; 
i¢ fourth analyses the History of the Reformation, 
’ ‘ and the Reign of Henry IV of France, 
M. Capefigue, and the History of the French, by 
ndi; the fifth is amusingly learned and acute 


a 


AND THE PRINTING ‘MACHINE. 


— es 


on the subject of Proverbs and Popular Sayings, 
playing vengeance with Mr Bellenden Ker's theory 
on popular phrases and nursery rhymes, and yet 
doing its spiriting gently ; the sixth is an instructive 
analysis of an unpublished book on Madrid, and the 
state of Spain in 1834; the seventh takes up the cu- 
rious topic of the Courts of Love in the Middle 
Ages; and the eighth and last is devoted to the re- 
cent books of travels in the East, by Messrs Michaud, 
Poujoulat, and De Lamartine, and Dr Hogg.—We 
trust this bill of fare will tempt our readers. 

We are not quite sure that our own estimation of 
De Lamartine as a traveller differs very materially 
from his, but we think the reviewer has been rather 
too severe. Of Dr Hogg’s book about the East, he 
speaks so very favourably, that we shall take an early 
opportunity of examining it; and this we shall do 
the more earnestly, as we have heard the same opinion 
expressed of it by persons whose lives have been 
nearly spent_in the Levant. 


— 


ORNITHOLOGICAL PICTURES AND 
DIALOGUBS. 
The Boy and the Birds: By Emily Taylor, with 
Designs by Thomas Landseer. London. Dar- 
* ton and*Harvey, 1835, Square 12mo, Pp. 194. 


Iw so far as the drawing of the birds is concerned, 
there is considerable spirit in most of the designs by 
which this little book is embellished. We cannot 
say as much, however, for the accessaries of the 
principal figures. In the very first cut, for 
instance, that of the skylark, the bird soaring 
high in the air being drawn fully half as large as the 
boy looking up to it from the ground, we must 
suppose ourselves viewing the whole from the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the former. Odd as such a 
point of view may be thought, something may per- 
haps be said in vindication of it in the present case, 
from the desirableness of exhibiting the bird in as 
ample dimensions as possible. But then the boy, so 
seen, ought not to be made to appear, as he is here, 
about twice or three times as tall as the trees and 
church towers which compose the rest of the scene 
that is looked down upon. Or, on the other hand, 
if the whole is to be conceived as seen from the 
neighbourhood of the boy, and not of the bird, the 
latter is at least a dozen or twenty times as large as it 
ought to be. In short, taking the boy, the] bird, 
and the distant terrestrial scenery, as so many dis- 
tinct portions of the representation, we submit that 
there is no point from which they can all three be 
seen as they are here drawn. A still more remarkable 
example of the same kind of absurdity is furnished 
by the last cut in the book,—that of the Gyr Fal- 
con. Had the bird stood alone, this would have de- 
served the praise of being perhaps the most spirited 
design in the book. But here again the accompany- 
ing human figure spoils all. The latter, this time, 
is a boy dressed in a bonnet and philabeg, intimating 
that the scene is in the Highlands of Scotland; and 
from the story, which makes the two hold converse 
together, while standing on the ground,—the look 
and attitude of each—and above all, from the dis- 
tinctness with which the features of the boy’s face 
are given—the one must be understood to be very 
nearly as close to the spectator asthe other. Now, the 
Gyr Falcon is, no doubt, rather a Jarge bird, but we 
never heard of a specimen the mere body of which 
was twice the size of either a man or a boy, or whose 
entire figure, when the wings were expanded, would 
have screened from view above half a dozen of even the 
most minute of our species that ever stood upright 
either in kilt or in trews. Yet the creature we have 
here is of no less portentous dimensions. Making 
all allowance for ‘a slight elevation upon which it 
is placed, the length of its body, if its head were 
raised, would be about twice that of the boy, upon 
whom it is represented as looking down as if it were 
about to pounce upon him and swallow him up. 
The size of the latter altogether is not much more 
than twice that of one of the bird's legs, which looks, 
indeed, as if it could sweep the puny piece of hu- 
mahity away with a touch from the tip of its wing 


—of that immense wing, which sweeps over his head 
at nearly three times his own height from the 
ground. ; 

As for the book itself, the plan of it is to make the 
birds one after another describe themselves in so many 
dialogues held with the boy. Ia vindication of this 
method, the authoress quotes Cowper's well-known 
lines, in which he contends that birds have always heen’ 
able *‘ to hold discourse at least in fable,” whether they 
actually confabulate or no. But in dialogues in which 
birds take part, as well asin other dialogues, we are 
entitled to expect that some exhibition of character 
shall be attempted. This makes the distinction between 
a dialogue and a mere catechism. Miss Taylor's dia- 
logues have certainly as little of the dramatic spirit as 
any we ever perused. But to do her justice, she shows 
no partiality in this respect ; her boy is as unnatural as 
her birds. He makes his speeches as it were out of a 
book, just as they do. Indeed this is sometimes true 
in a more literal sense. Thus, Mr Mudie, in his 
‘Feathered Tribes of Britain,’ having said of the lark, 
“Tt twines upwards like a vapour—its course is a spiral 
gradually enlarging—and seen on the side itis as if it 
were keeping the boundary of a pillar of ascending 
smoke,” &c.,—Miss Taylor's boy commences his got- 
up recitation as follows :— You merry, merry creature 
—you elegant creature! twining up to the sky, more 
like a curling wreath of smoke, or the mist from a 
mountain stream, than anything else,” &c. One varia- 
tion, indeed, is here introduced—the simile about the 
mist from the mountain stream—but, although the 
sound of the passage may be thereby improved, its sense 
certainly is not, for the ascent of the lark has about as 
much resemblance to mist rising from a stream as it has 
to the price of corn rising at Mark Jane. The boy ad- 
dresses the lark, apd the two hold a colloquy together 5, 
but most of the other birds discharge their histories: 
upon him of their own accord, without ever being asked 
@ question, or eliciting a remark from him any more 
than if he were dumb, or had fallen asleep under their 
prattle. Thus, the lark having withdrawn, the puffin 
comes forward, and immediately breaks out: ‘* Well, I. 
know I am an odd-looking bird ; you need not say any- 
thing about it, The puffin family has a character of its 
own. Weare all respectable people—very :—there is 
something of the steady old housekeeper-look about us,” 
and so forth, in a manner in which surely neither man 
nor beast ever went on, in the circumstances. This is 
the writer’s familiar style ; she bas also, however, one 
of a grander and more poetical kind. The Golden 
Eagle is made to make itself ridiculous in the following 
fashion :— . 

“ Must I come too? Must even the proud golden 
eagle stoop down from his eyrie on the ledge of the 
steep sea-cliff, and submit to be questioned by a child? 
You have been looking towards me,!I know, good part © 
of the day. I have seen your curious eye vainly try~ 
ing to spy out my ways and my doings; but the sum 
blinded you, and the distance was too much for you; _ 
and though I have had you before me the whole time, 
you have scarcely been able to say you have seen me 
yet. Yes, | will come down; for what harm can you: 
do me, poor little child ; and why should not you learn 
what you desire? But the rushing of my wings, if I 
were to descend with all my force near you, would be 
a startling thing, and you shall first see me sail in my’ 
majesty over the valley. e 

“ There! Am not I indeed a noble creature 2; 
How I ride in thehigh air, glorying in my might! I 
am not thinking of my prey now; 1 am only sailing 
idly along for your amusement and my own, enjoying 
the calm sky, and this bright sun, and caring nothing 
for what is doing upon earth. Must.you see me in my 
terrible hour,” &e. &c. 


The book, however, is, we have no doubt, very well 
intended, and will be found amusing by young people, 
who will not read it through without gaining a con- 
siderable acquaintance with the ways of some of the: 
most interesting of the winged tribes. The birds de~ 
scribed are the Sky-lark, the Puffia-Auk, or Coulterneb, 
the Chimney Swallow, the Great Tit, the Little Blue 
Tit, the Long-tailed Tit, the Golden Eagle, the Fish~ 
Hawk, or Osprey, the Rook, the Willow Wren, the: 
Golden-crested Wren, the Woodpecker, the Robi Red. 
Breast, the Cuckoo, the Little Brown Wren, the Fern’ 
Owl, the Eider Duck, and the Gyr-Falcon, =" 
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LONDON WATER. 

Tue four elements are attainable in very different de- 
grees of excellence in this great city of London. 
Earth, as much as is wanted, may be procured in 
Covent-garden market, in choice condition, for the 
purpose of drawing-room agriculture. Air is not to 
be had at all in its best state for the oxygenation of 
our bloods, and is but indifferent for anything. Fire, 
the best of all kinds (excepting, perhaps, the volea- 
nie, and the Greek, which we have lost,) isto be 
‘bought in various shapes and vehicles. But water! 
alas! water, though there is plenty, yet is there much 
difficulty in getting it good. 


Water, water every where, 
Yet not one drop to drink ! 


~ 


We are not, indeed, forbidden to drink. On the 
contrary, the bibbing of bad water rather meets with 
encouragement ; but he who swallows water in this cu- 
rious city,—this strange muddle of the worst and the 
best—must be content to engulph with the entering 
stream, the most horrible concourse of monsters and 
monstrosities, dead and living. ‘The dead most shock- 
ing, inasmuch as they are dead; the living most hor- 
rible, because most opposed to our nature and pro- 
pensities. To swallow a motley troop of microseopic 
jack-asses, horses, cows, dogs, eats, goats, sheep, deer, 
rats, mice, moles, badgers, foxes, weasels, polecats, 
hedgehogs, pigs, buffaloes, and the like, would be evil 


-bad enough ; but these, though a quaint sustenance, 


would be but little odious, in comparison with the 
monsters of the fourth element. 


For all that here on earth we dreadful hold, 
| Be but as bags to fearen babes withal, 
Compared to the creatures in the seas’ entrall. 


And ‘like master, like man,’—like’ sea, like river,— 
the creatures of the liquid world, seem all the farthest 
remove from our own nature, the most repulsive and 
loathsome, be they great or small. Even our old ac- 
quaintance, that singular fellow whom we occasion- 
ally see, when the water has just been turned on, or 
the pump just repaired, —that semi-transparent, 
many-legged, restless individual, the whale of a glass 


~of water, preying upon invisible shoals, — active 


though he be, industrious, independent, and in some 
sort beautiful withal,—even this respectable fisher we 
cannot think of between our jaws without a shudder, 
and a convulsive pressure of the tongue against the 
palate, as though we could not swallow even the 
thought of him. ‘And yet these people, and even 
more loathsome still, not to mention exuvie and 
animal remains still mere wretched to think of, thick- 


--en the water we daily drink, in our tea, in our soup, 


our beer, and in the simple draught; calling it to the 
sight, perverting its taste, making stale what should 
be fresh, lading it with a faint and disgusting scent, 
and poisoning what should be sweet and most whole- 


“some. 


. Such is the water that haunts us in all parts of this 
most famous, most rich, most. magnificent, and most 
noble city ; where we may have anything for money ; 
where pleasure and convenience start up at the touch 
of the golden talisman! Such is the water from 
which we must turn our thoughts if we would drink ; 
or clean our teeth; or even wash. Did you ever, 
reader, meet with the water in which a leech had 
died? We have; and going to wash, or rinse our 
mouth, the identical and most hideous scent has often 
turned us with au unspeakable revulsion from the 
water. 

‘Some years back, we saw a pamphlet entitled 
“The Dolphins,” which exhibited, clearly enough, 
the evils of the Thames water, from which London 
is greatly supplied. _ We have been favoured lately 
with another called.a “ Prospectus of the Metropolis 
Pure Soft Spring-Water Company,” which exhibits 
still more generally the unfitness for all purposes, not 
merely, though principally of the Thames water, but 
also of all’ the water at present supplied to the pub- 
lie ; excepting, of course, certain private wells and 
springs, which afford but asmall fraction of the whole 
supply. The evidence against the water now in use, 
appears to be most clear and conclusive; and the 
only wonder is, that mere habit, and an ignorance of 
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the importance of ‘the subject, have allowed the in- 
habitants of a place like London, to remain contented 
for so long a period with the vilest water. There 
are other places:wlieré the water is vitiated more ob- 
viously to our senses ; but we do not remember eyer 
to have heard of acity whose general supply is more 
polluted infact. For the details of these evils we 
must refer the reader who consults the safety and 
well-being of his bodily tenement, to the pages of the 
prospectus, 


But the pamphlet does not alone expose the ill ; it 
proposes the remedy; and of all the projects for 
affording a better supply to the metropolis, their's ap- 
pears to us the most ingenious, the most practicable, 
and the most complete in every way. Nor is the in- 
terest of the property already vested in other com- 
panies unconsidered ; but things are to be so arranged 
that the new company will be able to supply them at 
a less expense than they now lay out on collecting the 
wretched stuff we use. And, last, and not ‘east, we, 
the consumers, are to pay less for this excellent 
article, than we now expend on the poison for which 
we are at present so heavily taxed. We can only say, 
that if the committee succeed ‘in realizing their ex- 
pectations, they will deserve the thanks of the whole 
metropolis, as its best of benefactors. 

We shall give an extract or two, to convey some 
idea of the plan proposed by the pamphlet; but we 
heartily recommend our readers to possess themselves 
of the whole at once. 


“‘The Metropolis Pure Spring Water Company have 
reason to conclude, that every impediment will be re- 
moved, and water, free from animal and vegetable im- 
purities, be obtained in any desirable quantity, without 
being liable to any of the causes of contamination 
to which water, as it is at present supplied, is and 
must continue to be liable. 

“ There will be no means of contamination from 
the action of the sun and air, nor from water. drawn 
from under ice and snow, in which all sorts of de- 
leterious substances are concentrated. The pure 
water may at once be served to the inhabitants, 
without the necessity of costly reservoirs, to produce 
partial subsidence of impurities mechanically mixed 
with the water; the yet more costly filtering ponds, 
which leave all the noxious matters held in chemical 
solution, just as they were when the: water was 
taken from its impure sources; nor the still greater 
expense of pumping the water into reservoirs, to be 
again pumped into mains for the use of the inhabi- 
tants. 

“ Respecting the Seale of the soft spring water, 
there is no dispute. Its goodness is admitted by all 
who are acquainted with it, and its fame has led to 
the sinking of an immense number of wells, to ob- 
tain it for special uses, for which the river waters 
have been found too impure, 

“Whenever the water has. been mentioned by 
witnesses before the. Commissioners and Parlia- 
mentary Committees, its superior qualities have, 
without a single exception, been admitted, and some 
direct and conclusive evidence of those qualities has 
been given. ’ 

« The question respecting quantity, alone remains 
to be decided ; and this the Company will set at rest 
by experiment. 

“Jt is well known, that whenever the bed of clay 
which overlays the chalk, which by geologists is 
termed the London clay, has been pierced or bored 
through, a bed of fine sand has beer discovered, 
which separates the clay from the chalk beneath 
it. With this sand there 1s abundance of very pure 
soft water, suitable to all the purposes of life. . 

“Very extensive and yaluable information re- 
specting this water is given in the ‘ Outlines of 
Geelogy,’ by Messrs Conybear and Phillips, among 
which it is observed, ‘that the water afforded by the 
wells, which rises from the sands of the plastic clay 
formation, underlaying it, is very limpid and free 
from salts ; it is, therefore, what is termed soft in a 
remarkable degree ; is adapted to every domestic pur- 
pose, and never fails,’ 


* ‘From the same authority, as well as ae nu- 
merous observations and inquiries es carefully made, 


» is at once manifested by ‘the fact, that ify as there 


it appears that the water referred to rises to con- 
siderable heights, the least of which that has hitherto 
been examined, is the level of high water. mark in 
the river Thames; while in some places ita rises to 
between 300 and 400 feet abdve that level. 

“ The general distribution of this meGiiered an 
immense space, is proved by the invariable ‘success 
of the many attempts made to obtain it, whenever 
the operations have been properly conducted. 

“ The quantity appears to be unlimited, as is shown 
by the very great number of wells sunk by private 
individuals for their own, use, by hotel and tavern - 
keepers, by brewers, distillers, dyers, sugar refiners, _ 
and for the use of steam-engines, and other purposes 
in many manufactories and trade concerns, without, 
any diminution of the supply. ; 

“ Deficiencies have, however, occurred, but when y 
the causes have been sought, they have been found 
to have been occasioned by the choking of the’ ori- | 
fices through which the water has been received into 
the wells, the orifices being usually of very small 
diameters; such, howeyer, is the quantity, and such 
the force with which the water rises, that upwards 
of three hundred gallons per minute have been ob- _ 
tained, continuously through one of these orifices, 
the diameter of which was only rive inches. : 

“From a very great number of facts which have _ : 
been noticed and recorded, it appears that generally 
throughout the district in which the water is found, 
upwards of one hundred gallons of water per minute, — 
from a pipe of five iuches diameter, may be taken 
as the minimum. * 

“ The quantity obtained at any one place seems 
to be limited only by the size of the orifice through | 
which it comes. If then this be taken asa rule, and 
there seems to be no reason why it should not be taken _ 
as a rule, ovr orifice, about six feet in diameter, will — 
afford a supply equal to the whole quantity supplied 
to the Metropolis by all the Water Companies on 
both sides of the river, that quantity being estimated 
in excess at 38,000,000 of gallons daily. 

“Tt follows, then, that to obtain a supply of this 
excellent water with the greatest certainty, and inthe 
same state at all times, and in all ‘seasons, it is not 
necessary to incur any very heavy comparative: ex- 
pense with the great object so desirable to be accom- 
plished. f 

« The quantity daily supplied by the Water Com- 
panies is in itself an immense quantity ; and it ‘may 
be asked, are the operations of nature such as will 
continually enable you to draw so large a quantity 
from the sand beneath the London clay? A little 
consideration will entirely dispel the doubt. Great 
as is the quantity to our senses, it is perfectly insi 
nificant in’ comparison with the proéesses which 
nature is continually carrying on. This insignificaric 


£ 
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seems to be no doubt, the water be distributed under — 
the whole surface of the London clay, the daily 
quantity of 38,000,000 of gallons taken from it 
would make scarcely the: least appreciable difference, — 
it being less than the diameter of a film from a spi- 
der’s web.” ’ 
—_ = oa ° 


Thornton Mechanics’ Institution.—The first. onal 
meeting of this Institution was held on the 2nd of July 
last, the Rev. J. Gregory, President of the Society, im 
the chair, It appeared, from the secretary's 1 
that twenty-six lectaiee on scientific, geograpl 
literary, and other subjects, had been delivered dur 
tive year, all of which, except three on chemistry 
electricity, and oné on the maoners and. abe Teattne, 
Jews, have been given by the members of the 
The librarian’s report stated that. readin; 
considerable extent, 750 deliveries of books having 
made during the year, and that there is a valuable 
select, though not extensive, collection of perch 


use of the members. The Institution 
finished the first year of its existence, much cant 
said of what has been done; but the prospects 
society are fair, and, from the ‘unanimity of viens: 


bers, considerable good may be a, to result ‘from 
future efforts. 
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“TO ASSIST THE INQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUGGLING, AND 
SYMPATHISS WITH ALL. 


-BRICKLAYBRS, AND AN OLD BOOK. 


Ir is a very hot day and a “dusty day ;” you are 
\passing through a street in which there is no shade,— 
a new street, only half-built and half-paved—the 
areas unfinished as you advance (it is to be hoped no 
drunken man .will stray there)—the floors of the 
‘bouses only raftered (you can’t goin and sit down)— 
broken glass, at the turnings, on the bits of garden 
wall—the time, noon—the month, August —the 
whole place glaring with the sun, and coloured with 


yellow brick, chalk, and lime. Oceasionally you 


stumble upon the bottom of an old saucepan, or kick 
2 baked shoe. 

In this very hot passage through life, you are 
longing for soda-water, or for the sound of a pump, 
when suddenly you 


« Hear a trowel tick against a brick,” 


and down a ladder by your side, which bends at every 
step, comes dancing, with hod on shoulder, a brick- 
layer, who looks as dry as his vocation,—his eyes 
winking, his mouth gaping, his beard grim with a 
week's growth, the rest of his hair like a badger's. 
You then for the first time see a little water by the 
‘way-side, thick and white with chalk ; and are doubt- 
ing whether to admire it as a liquid or detest it for 
its colour, when a quantity of lime is dashed against 
the sieve, and you receive in your eyes and mouth a 
taste of the dry and burning elements of mortar, 
without the refreshment of the wet. Finally, your 
shoe is burnt; and as the bricklayer says something 
to his fellow in Irish, who, laughs, you fancy that he 
is witty at your expence, and has made some ingenious 
bull. : 

“A pretty picture, Mr London-Journalist! and 
very refreshing, this hot weather!” 

Oh, but you are only a chance-acquaintance of 
us, my dear Sir; you don’t know what philosophies 
we writers and readers of the Lonvon Jovrnar. 
possess, which render™us “lords of ourselves,” un- 
encumbered even with the mighty misery of a hot 
day, and the hod on another man’s shoulder. You, 
unfortunate easy man, have been thinking of nothing 
bit the “aggravations” of the street all this while, 
aid are ready to enter your house after the walk, in 
a temper to kick off your shoes into the servant's 
face. We, besides being in the street, have been in 
_all sorts of pleasant and remote places; have been at 
Baabylon; have been at Bagdad ; have bathed in the 
river Tigris, the river of that city of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights ;’ nay, have been in Paradise itself! led by 
old Bochart-and his undeniable maps, where you see 
the place as “graphically set forth” as though it had 
_xvever vanished, and Adam and Eve walking in it, 
taller than the trees, We are writing upon the very 
‘book this moment instead of a desk, a fond custom 
of ours; though, for dignity's sake, we beg to say we 
Frave'sidesk ; but we like an old folio to write upon, 
written by some happy believing hand, no matter 
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whether we go all lengths or not with Ais sort of 
proof, provided he be in earnest and a good fellow.* 
Let us indulge ourselves a moment, during this 
hot subject, with the map in question. It is now 
before us, the river Euphrates running up through it 
in dark fulness, and appearing through the paper on 
which we are writing like rich veins, Occasionally 
we take up the paper to see it better; the garden of 
Eden, however, always remaining visible below, and 
the mountains of Armenia at top. The map isa 
small folio size, darkly printed, with thick letters; a 
good stout sprinkle of mountains ; a great tower to 
mark the site of Babylon ; trees, as formal as a park 
in those days, to shadow forth the terrestrial paradise, 
with Adam and Eve, as before mentioned; Greek 
and Hebrew names here and there mingled with the 
Latin; a lion, towards the north-west, sitting in 
Armenia, and bigger than a mountain ; some other 
beast, “stepping west’ from the Caspian sea; anda 
great tablet in the south-west corner, presenting the 
title of the map, the site of Eden, or the Terrestrial 
Paradise (Edenis, seu Paradisi Terrestris Situs), 
surmounted with a tree, and formidable with the 
Serpent ; who, suddenly appearing from one side of it 
with the apple in his mouth, is startling a traveller 
on the other. ‘These old maps are as good to study 
as pictures and books; and the region before us is 
specially rich—reverend with memories of scripture, 
pompous with Alexander's cities, and delightful with 
the «Arabian Nights.” You go up from the Persian 
Gulf at the foot, passing (like Sindbad) the city of 
Caiphat, where “bdellium” is to be had, and the 
island of Bahrim, famous for its pearl fishery (Bah- 
rim Insula Margaritarum piscat. Celebris); then 
penetrate the garden of Eden, with the river 
Euphrates, as strait as a canal; pass the Cypress- 
grove, which furnished the wood of which the ark 
was made; Mousal, one of our old friends in the 
« Arabian Nights ;’ Babylon, famous for a hundred 
fames, the sublime of brick-building ; Sy 


the “Naarda of Ptolemy,” a “celebrated school of 
the Jews;” Ur (of the Chaldees), the country of 
Abraham; Noah's city, Xan Ozparwy, the 
city of Eight, so called from the eight persons that 
came out of the ark; Omar's Island, where there is 
a mosque (says the map) made out of the relics of 
the ark; Mount Ararat, on the top of which it 
rested; and thence you pass the springs of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates into Colchis with its 
Golden Fleece, leaving the Caspian sea on one side, 
and the Euxine on the other, with Phasis the coun- 
try of pheasants, and Cappadocia, where you see the 
mild light shining on the early Christian church ; 
and you have come all this way through the famous 
names of Persia, and Arabia, and Armenia, and 
Mesopotamia, and Syria, and Assyria, with Arbela 
on the right hand, where Darius was overthrown, 
and Damascus on the left, rich, from time imme- 
morial to this day, with almost every Eastern asso- 
ciation of ideas, sacred and profane. 

In regions of this nature, did sincere, book-‘oving, 
scholarly Bochart spend the days of his mind,—by far 
the greater portion of the actual days of such a man's 
life; and for that. reason we, who, though not so 
scholarly, love books as well as he did, love to haye 


* Our volume is the Geographia Sacra, followed by his 
commentary on Stephen of Byzantiam, the treatise De Jure 
Regum, &c. &c. The Leyden Edition, 1707, 
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the folio of such a man under our paper for a desk, 
—making his venerable mixture of truth and fiction 
a foundation, as it were, for our own love of both; 
and rendering the dream of his existence, in some 
measure, as tangible to us’as it. was to himself, in the 
shape of one of his works of love.—Do people now- 
a-days,—do even we ourselves,—love books as they 
did in those times? It is hardly possible, seeing 
how the volumes have multiplied, to distract choice 
and passion, and also how small in size they have be- 
come,—octayos and duodecimos. , A little book is. 
indeed ‘a Jove,” (to use a modern phrases)—and fitted 
to carry about with us in our walks and pockets: 
but then a great book,—a folio,—was a thing to look 
up to,—to build,—a new and lawful Babel,—and 
therefore it had an aspect more like a religion, 
Well; love is religion too, and of the best 5 and so w 
will return to our common task. + beret 
Now observe, O casual reader of the Lonvow 
Jourwat, what such of us as are habituated to it, 
found in our half-built street. You take a brick 
perhaps for an ordinary bit of burnt clay, fit only to 
build No. 9, Golf street, Little Meadows ; and to 
become a brick-bat, and be kicked to pieces in an 
old alley. O, thou of little bookstall ! Why, the very 
manufacture is illustrious with antiquity,—with the 
morning beams that touched the house-tops of Shi- 
nar;—there is a clatter of brick-making in the 
fields of Accad; and the work looks almost as 
ancient to this day, with its straw-built; tents and 
its earthy landscape. Not desolate therefore, or 
unrefreshed, were we in our new and hot street ; for 
the first brick, like a talisman, transported us into 
old Babylon, with its tower and its gardens; and 
there we drove our chariot on the walls, and 
conversed with Herodotus, and got out of the way 
of Semiramis, and read, as men try to read at this 
day, the arrow-headed letters on the bricks,—as easy 
to us at that time as A. B. C.; though what they 
mean now, neither we nor Mr Rich can tell. The 
said brick, as our readers have seen, thence took us 
into paradise, and so through all the regions of 
Mesopotamia and the Arabian Nights, with our 
friends Bochart and Bedreddin Hassan ; and return- 
ing home, what do we desery 2? Thestreet itself alone ! 
No: Ben Jonson, the most illustrious of bricklayers, 
handling his trowel on the walls of Chancery lane 
(see the Surrtement to the Loxvow Jovanat, Vol. 
I, p. xxxv.), the obstinate remnants of Roman brick 
and mortar Jurking still about London (ditto—p. iii.). 
Spenser's celebration of— 
« Those brieky towers, 


The which on Themmes brode aged backe doe ride, 
Where now the studious lawyers have their bowres 7” 


to wit, the Temple ; and then we think of our old 
and picture-learned friend, our lamented Hazlitt 

who first taught us not to think white cottages better 
than red, especially among trees, noting to, us the 
finer harmony of the contrast—to which we can bear 

instant and curious testimony ; for passing the other 
Jay through the gate that leads from St James's park 
into the old court, betwixt Sutherland and Marlbe~ 
rough Houses, we marvelled at what seemed to our 
near-sighted eyes a shower of red colours in a tree to 
the right of us, at the corner; which colours, upon 
inspection, proved to, be nothing better than those of 
the very red bricks, that bordered the windows of the 
building bebind the trees, _ We smiled at the mis- 
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take; but it was with pleasure; for it aaah us 
that even defects of vision may have their compensa- 
tions; and it looked like a symbol of the pleasures 
with which faticy, and ecommon-plaee, miy conspire 
to enrich an observer willing'to’be pleased, 

The most elegant houses in the world, generally 
speaking, are built*of clay. You have riches inside, 
—costliness and beauty on the internal walls,—paint- 
ings, papers, fine draperies,—themselves compounded 
of the homeliest growths of the earth; but pierce an 
inch or two outwards, and you come to the stuff of 
which the hovel is made. It is nothing but mind at 
last which throws elegance upon the richest. as well 
as the poorest materials. Let a rich man give a 
hundred guineas for a daub, and people laugh at him 
and his daub together. The inside of his wallisno 
better than his out. But let him put Titian sor 
Correggio upon it, and he puts mind there,—visible 
mind, and therefore the most precious to all; his 
ewn mind too, as well as the painter's, for love par- 
takes of what it loves; and yet the painter's visible 
mind is not a bit different, except in degree, from 
the mind with which every lover of the graceful and 
the "possible may adorn whatsoever it looks ‘tipon. 
The object will be perhaps rich in itself, but if not, 
it will be rich, somehow or other, in association ; 
and it can otbe too often repeated, asa truth in 
Strictest logic,} that every impression is real which 
is actually made upon us, whether by fact or fancy. 
No minds entirely divorce the two, or can divorce 
them, even if they evince the spiritual part of their 
faculties in doing nothing better than taking a fancy 
to a tea-cup ora hat; and Nature, we may be as- 
sured, intended that we should receive pleasure from 
the associations of ideas, as well as from images tan- 
gible; for all mankind, more or less, do so. The 
great art is to cultivate impressions of the pleasant 
sort, just/as a man will raise wholesome plants in his 
garden and.not poisonous ones. 

A bricklayer'’s tools may illustrate a passage in 
Shakspeare. One of them is called a bevel, and is 
used to cut the under-side of bricks to a required 
angle. * Bevel” is a sort of irregular square. 

« They that level 


At my abuses, reckon up their own. 
te straight, though they themselves be 
Sonnet 121. 

‘We shall conclude this paper with two “bricklaying 
anecdotes, one of which has more manner than matter ; 
but there is an ease in it, very comforting, when we 
reflect upon the laboriousness of the occupation in a hot 
day- And this reminds us, that in considering the 
bricklayer, we must not forget how many of his hours 
he passes ina world of his own, though in the streets, — 
pacing on scaffolding, descending and ascending lad- 
ders, living on the outsides of houses, betwixt ground- 
floors and garrets, or overlooking us from the top—now 
“burning in the sun, now catching a breeze unknown to 
us ptisoners of the pavement. We have heard of a 
bricklayer who was a somnambulist by day-time, and 
used to goon with his work in that state, along the 
precipices of parapet walls, and the nice points of tops 
of ladders, But to our anecdotes :— 


An acquaintance of ours was passing a street in 
which Irish bricklayers were at work, when he heard 
one of them address, from below, another who was 
sending him baskets down by a rope. “ Lour asy, 
wou’d you?” said he ; meaning that his friend was to 
ower the baskets in a style less hasty and inconve- 
nient. ‘ Lour asy/” exclaimed the other, in a tone 
“indignant at having the quiet perfection of his move- 
‘ments called in question, and in the very phraseology 
‘of which we'seern to Aear the Hibernian elevation 
of his’ eyebrows, as well as the rough lightness of his 
voice, “ I lour'so asy, I dont know how Tour.” 

The other story appears to us ‘to exhibit the very 
prince ‘of bulls—the prize animal in that species of 
“eattle :—An Irish labourer laid a wager with another, 
that the latter could not carry him up the ladder to the 
top of a house in his hod, without letting him fall. 
Agreed. The hod is occupied, the ladder ascended, 
there is peril at every step. Above all, there is life 
“and the loss of the wager at the top of the ladder. 

“Aeath and success below ! The house-top is reached 


in safety ; che wejeredlode humbled edian . 
“ Well,’ said he, “ you Have won; there is no doubt 
of that; worse luck to you another time ; but at the 


thitd story 7 Nad hopes.” 
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TRA WHEE, 
PERSONAL PORTRAITS OF EMINENT MEN. 
GAINSBOROUGH THE PAINTER. 


[ Tit1g is one of the liveliest’and mostamusing biogra- 
phical sketches we are acquainted with. It is nota 
full length ; but the head, heart, and manner of the 
man are exceedingly well given. It is by Jackson of 
Exeter; who, besides being an excellent and affecting 
musician, (witness, if he had left nothing else, his 
«* Encompassed in an angel’s frame,”) was an ingeni- 
ous writer of essays and criticism. He is said also to 
have been a “no mean proficient” in his friend's prin- 
cipal walk of art,—landscape-painting. ] 

In the early part of my life T became acquainted with 
Thomas Gainsborough, the painter; and as his charac- 
ter was, perhaps, better known to me than to any other 
person, I will endeavour to divest myself of every par- 
tiality, and speak of him as he really was. Tam the 
rather induced to this, by seeing accounts of him and 
his works by people who were unacquainted with either, 
and, consequently, have been mistaken in both. 


Gainsborough’s profession was painting, and music 
was his amusement—yet there were times when music 
seemed to be his employment, and painting his diver- 
sion, As his skill in music has been celebrated, I will, 
before I speak of him as a painter, mention what degree 
of merit he possessed as a musician. 


When I first knew him he lived at Bath, where Giar- 
dini had been exhibiting his then unrivalled powers on 
the violin. His excellent performance made Gains- 
borough enamoured of that instrument ; and conceiving, 
like the servant-maid in the Spectator, that the music 
lay in the fiddle, he was frantic until he possessed the 
very instrument which had given him so much pleasure 
—but seemed much surprised, that the music of it re- 
mained behind with Giardini ! 


He had scarcely recovered this shock (for it was a 
great one to him) when he heard Abelvon the viol .di- 
gamba. The violin was hung on the willow—Abel’s 
viol-di-gamba was purchased, and the house resounded 
with melodious thirds aud. fifths from ‘‘ morn to.dewy 
eve!” Many an adagio and many a minuet were begun, 
but none completed—this was wonderful, as it was 
Abel’s own instrument, and therefore ought to have 
produced Abel’s own music! 


Fortunately my friend’s passion had now a fresh obs 
ject—Fischer’s hautboy ; but Ido not recollect that he 
deprived Fischer of his instrument: and. though he 
procured a hautboy, I never heard him make the least 
attempt on it. Probably his ear was too delicate to 
bear the disagreeable sounds which necessarily attend 
the first beginnings on a wind instrument, He seemed 
to content himself with what he heard in public, and 
getting Fischer to play to him in private—not on the 
hautboy, but the violin. But this was a profound secret, 
for Fischer knew that his reputation was in danger if 
he pretended to excel on two instruments. * 


The next time I saw Gainsborough it was in the cha- 
racter of King David. He had heard a harper at Bath 
— the performer was soon left harple:s; and now 
Fischer, Abel, and Giardini were all forgotten—there 
was nothing like chords, and arpeggios! He really 
stuck to the harp long enough to play several airs with 
variations, and, in a little time, would nearly have ex- 
havsted all the pieces usually,performed on an instru- 
ment incapable of modulation, (this was not a pedal- 
harp) when another visit from Abel brought him back 
to.the viol-di-gamba, 

He now saw the imperfection of sudden sounds that 
instantly die away. If you wanted a staccato, it wasto 
be bad by a proper management of the bow, and you 

* Tt was at this time I heard Fischer play a solo on the 


violin, and accompany himself on the same instrument. 
The air of the solo was executed with the bow, and the ac- 


with fingers of his 
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di-gamba is the only instrument, and Abel the prince of 
musicians! : . 
© This, and o¢casionally “a liule Airtatidle with the 
“fiddle, continuedssome years ; when, as ill4fuck would 
have it, lie heard Crossdill—but, by. some/itregularity 


of conduct, for which I cannot account, he neither took. 
up, nor bought the violincello, All his passion for the 
bass was vented in descriptions of Crossdill’s tone and 
bowing, which was rapturous and enthusiastic to the 
last degree. 


More years now passed away, when upoa- seeing @ 
theorbo in a picture of Vandyke’s, he concluded (per= 
haps it was finely painted) that the’theorbo must be : a 
fine instrument. He-recollected to have heard ofa Ger- 
man professor, whom, though no more, I shall 
name — ascended per varios gradus to his garret, 
where he found him at dinner upon a roasted apple, 
and smoking me neo «we ©” says he, “T am come fo 
buy your lute” 

“To puy my oy Celts ie 

“« Yes—come, name your price, and here is oui 
money.” 

“« Feannot shell my tude!” e 

“ No, not te pe oF to at by Ga yo 
must sell it.’” 

« May tude 1 wert much monnay ! it is wert oa 
guinea.” : 

«« Phat it'is—see, here is the money.” 

“Well—if Hmmisha_dut you will not take it — 
yourself?” ‘ 

“Yes, yes—good bye “ee” ine 

(After he had gone down he came up again.) 

«** * * Thave done but half my errand—what is 
your lute worth, if I have not your book ?”” 

“(What poog; Maister Cainsborough ?” 

“Why, 'the book of airs you have composed forthe 


lute.” ’ 

“« Ah, py cot, I can never part wid my poe 

Poh! you can make another at any tim s is 
the book I mean” (putting it in his pocket). tar: 

“ Ah, py cot I cannot” — ” 

“© Come, come, here’s another ten guineas for your 
book—so, once more, good day t'ye—(descends-again; 
and again comes up.)—But what use is your book — 
to-me, if I don’t understand it?—and your lute, youm 
you may take itagain if you won’t teach me to play on 
it. Come home with me, and Girone EES 

* E- wilh gome'to-morrow.” 

*© You must come now.” 

J musht tress myshelf.” 

For what ?—youw are the best’ figure I lave 
to day—” : 

“ Ay musht be shave” — 

“T honour your beard !” 

“Ay musht bud-on my wik—" 

“D—n your wig! your cap/and’ insart bovialeryie? 
Do you think if Vandyke was to paintyou, he’d sad ee 
be shaved ?””.— 

In this manner he frittered away his musical talents ; 
and though possessed’ofear, taste, and genius, he never 
had application enough to learn/his motes. He scorned 
to take the first step, the second was-of course out of 
his reach ; and the summit became-unattainables | 

Asa painter, bis abilities may pmercaiings ier 
different depavtments— 

Portrait, 

Landscape, and — 

Groups of Figues—to which mast be aed is 
Drawings. wn carbs 

To take these in the above-mentioned order—= 


The first consideration in aportrait, especially to the 
purchaser, is, (hat it bea perfeet likeness of the sitter 
inthis ‘respect his skill was unrivalled. The nextypoint — 
is, that it isa good:picture—here, he has pater 
assueceeded. He failed by affecting a thin washyeo- 
louring, anda patching style of peneilling.. 
from accident or choice, he painted imthe 
stantial style of Wandyke, he was very little, if 
hisinferior. Itshews a great defect im j 
be from choice wrong, when we know what is 
Perhaps his best portrait is that known among the 
the painters: oem po athe . 
possession of Mr, Buttall, n a 
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There are three different wras in bis landscapes. His 
first. manner was an imitation of Ruysdael, with more 
varions colouring — the second was an extravagant 
looseness of pencilling, which, though reprebensible, 
none but a great master can possess—his third manner 
was a solid firm style of touch, 

At this last period he possessed his greatest powers, 
and was, (what every painter is at some time or other) 
fond of varnish. This produced the usual effects—im- 
proved the picture for two or three months; then ruined 
it forever! With all his excellences in this branch of 
the art, he was a great mannerist—but the worst of his 
pictures have a value, from the facility of execution, 
which excellence I shall again mention: 

His groupes of figures are, for the most part, very 
pleasiog, though unnatural—for a town-girl, with her 
clothes in rags, is not a ragged country-girl. Notwith- 
standing this remark, there are numberless instances of 
his groupes, at. the door of a cottage, or bya fire in a 
wood, &c., that are so. pleasing as to disarm criticism. 
He sometimes (like Murillo) gave interest toa single 
figure—his ‘ Shepherd’s Boy,’ * Woodman,’ ‘ Girl.and 
Pigs,’ are equal to the best pictures on such subjects, 
His ‘ Fighting Dogs,’ ‘ Girl warming herself,’ and some 
others, shew his great powers in this style of painting. 
The very distinguished rank the ‘ Girl and Pigs’ held 
at Mr Calonne’s sale, in company, with some of the 
best pictures of the best masters, will fully justify a 
commendation which might else seem extravagant. 

If f were to rest his reputation on one point, it would 
be on his Drawings. Noman ewer possessed methods 
so various in producing effect, and all excellent; —bis 
washy, patching style, was here in its proper element. 
The subject which is scarce enough for a picture, is 
sufficient for a drawing ; and the hasty, loose handling, 
which in painting is poor, is rich in a transparent work 
of bistre and [ndian ink. \ Perhaps the quickest effects 

produced, were in some of his drawings—and this 
leads me to take up again his facility of execution. 

Many of his pictures have no other merit than this 
facility ; and yet, having it, are undoubtedly valuable. 
His drawings almost rest on this quality alone for their 
value ; but possessing it in an eminent degree (and as 
no drawing can have any merit where it is wanting), 
his works, therefore, in this branch of the art, approach 
nearer to perfection than his paintings. 

If the term facility explain not itself, instead of a 
definition, I will illustrate it. 

Should a performer of middling execution on the 
violin, contrive to get through his piece, the most that 
can be said is, that he has not failed in his attempt. 
Should Cramer perform the same music, it would be 
so much within his powers, that it would be executed 
with ease. Now, the superiority of pleasure which 
arises from the execution of a Cramer, is enjoyed from 
the facility of a Gainsborough. A. poor piece per- 
formed by one, or a poor subject taken by the other, 
give more pleasure by the manner in which they are 
treated, than a good piece of music, and a sublime 
subject, in the bands of artists that have not the means 
by. which effects are produced, in subjection to them, 
To a good painter or musician, this illustration was 
needless, and yet, by them only, perhaps, it will be 

felt and understood. 

By way of addition to this sketch. of Gainsborough, 
let me mention a few miscellaneous particulars, 

He had no relish for historical painting; he never 
sold, but always gave away his drawings—commonly 
to persons who were perfectly ignorant of their value. * 

He hated the harpsichord and the piano-forte, Ie 
disliked singing, particularly in parts. Me detested 
reading; but was so like Sterne in his Letters, that if 
it were not for on originality that could be copied from 
no one, it might be supposed that he formed his style 
upon a Close imitation of that author. He had as 
mucli pleasure in looking ata violin as in hearing it. 
I have seen him for many minutes surveying, in 
silence, the perfections of an instrument, from the just 

proportion of the model, and beauty of the workman- 
shi 
“Hs conversation was toe Vicentions 5 his 
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favourite subjects were music and painting, which he 
treated in a manner peculiarly his own. The common 
topics, or any of a superior cast, he thoroughly hated, 
and always interrupted by some stroke of wit or hu- 
mour, 

The indiscriminate admirers of my late friend will 
consider this sketch of his character as far beneath his 
merit; but it must be remembered that my wish was 
not to make it perfect, but just. The same principle 
obliges me to add, that as to his common acquaintance 
he was sprightly and agreeable, so. to his intimate 
friends he was sincere and honest, and that his heart 
was always alive to every feeling of honour and gene- 
rosity. 

He died with this expression—“ We are all going to 
Heaven, and Vandyke is of the party"’’—strongly ex- 
pressive of a good heart, a quiet conscience, and a love 
for his profession, which only left hit with his life. 


— 


CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPHARH’S 
PLAYS. 
BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
NO. XXI.—RICHARD IT. 
‘Ricuarp LIL’ may be considered as, properly a 
stage-play: it belongs to the theatre, rather than to 
the closet. We shall therefore criticise it chiefly 
with a reference to the manner in which we haye 
seen it performed, It is the character in which 
Garrick came out: it was the second character in 
which Mr Kean appeared, and in which he aequired 
his fame. Shakspeare we have always with us: 
actors we have only for a few seasons; and therefore 
some account of them may be acceptable, if not to 
our contemporaries, to those who come after us, if 
“that rich and idle personage, Posterity,” should 
deign to look into our writings. 

It is possible to form a higher conception of the 
character of Richard than that given by Mr Kean: 
but we cannot imagine any character represented 
with greater distinctness and precision, more per- 
feetly articulated in every part. Perhaps indeed 
there is too much of what is technically called exe- 
cution. When we first saw this celebrated actor in 
the part, we thought he sometimes failed from an 
exuberance of manner, and dissipated the impression 
of the general character by the variety of his resources. 
To be complete, his delineation of it should have 
more solidity, depth, sustained and impassioned feel- 
ing, with somewhat less brilliancy, with fewer glan- 
cing lights, pointed transitions, and pantomimic evo- 
lutions. 

The Richard of Shakspeare is towering and lofty ; 
equally impetuous and commanding ; haughty, vio- 
lent, and subtle; bold and treacherous; confident in 
his strength as well as in his cunning ; raised high by 
his birth, and higher by his talents and his crimes ; 
a royal usurper, a princely hypocrite, a tyrant and a 
murderer of the house of Plantagenet. 

« But I was born so high: 


Our aery buildeth in the cedar’s top, 
And dallies with the wind, and scorns the sun.”, 


The idea conveyed in these lines (which are in- 
deed omitted in the miserable medley acted for 
‘ Richard III’) is never lost sight of by Shakspeare, 
and should not be out of the actor's mind for a mo- 
ment. The restless and sanguinary Richard is not 
a man striving to be great, but to be greater than he 
is; conscious of his strength of will, his power of 
intellect, his daring courage, his elevated station; 
and making use of these advantages to commit un- 
heard-of crimes, and to shield himself from ‘remorse 
and infamy. 

If Mr Kean does not entirely succeed in concen- 
trating all the lines of the character, as drawn by 
Shakspeare, be giyes an animation, vigour, and relief 
to the part, which we have not seen equalled. He is 
more refined than Cooke; more bold, varied, and 
original than Kemble in the same character. In 
some parts he is deficient in dignity, and particularly 
in the scenes of state business, he has by no means 
an air of artificial authority. ‘There is at times an 
aspiring elevation, an enthusiastic rapture in his ex- 

© 


pectations of attaining the crown, and at others a 
gloating expression of sullen delight, as if he already 
clenched the bauble, and held it in his grasp; The 
courtship scene with Lady Anne is an_admirable 
exhibition of smooth and smiling villainy. The pro« 
gress of wily adulation, of encroaching humility, is 
finely marked by his action, voice and eye. He 
seems, like the first Tempter, to approach his prey, 
secure of the event, and as if success had smoothed 
his way before him: The late Mr Cooke's manner 
of representing this scene was more vehement, hur- 
ried, and full of anxious uncertainty. This, though 
more natural in general, was less in character in this 
particular instance. Richard should woo less as a 
lover than as an actor—to show his mental supe- 
riority, and. power of making others. the play-things 
of his purposes.. Mr Kean’s attitude in Jeaning: 
against the side of the stage before he comes forward 
to address Lady Anne, is one of the most grace- 
ful and striking ever witnessed on the stage. It 
would do for Titian to paint. The frequent and: 
rapid transition of his voice from the expression of 
the fiercest passion to the most familiar tones of con- 
versation, was that which gave a peculiar grace of 
novelty to his acting on his first appearance. This 
has been since imitated and caricatured by others, 

and he himself uses the artifice more sparingly than 

he did. His bye-play is excellent, His manner of 
bidding his friends “ Good night,” after pausing with 
the point of his sword, drawn slowly backward and 
forward on the ground, as if considering the plan of 
the battle next day, is a particularly happy and natu- 
ral thought. He gives to the two last acts of the 
play the greatest animation and effect. He fills every 
part of the stage ; and makes up for the deficiency of 
his person by what has been sometimes objected to 
as an excess of action. The concluding scene in 
which he is killed by Richmond is the most brilliant 
of the whole. He fights at last like one drunk with 
wounds; and the attitude in which he stands with 
his hands stretched out, afier his sword is wrested 
from him, has a preternatural and terrific’ grandeur, 

as if his will could not be disarmed, and the very 
phantoms of his dispair had power to kill.—_Mr Kean 
has since in a great measure effaced the impresion of 
his Richard IIT by the superior efforts of his genius 
in Othello (his master-piece), in the murder-scene 
in Macbeth, in Richard II, in Sir Giles Overreach, 
and lastly in Oroonoko ; but we still like to look back 
to his first performance of this part, both because it 
first assured his admirers of his future success, and 
because we bore our feeble but, at that time, not use- 
less testimony to the merits of this very original 
actor, on which the town was very considerably 
divided for no other reason than because they were 
original. 

The manner. in which Shakspeare’s plays have 
been generally altered or rather mangled by modern 
mechanists, is a disgrace to the English stage. The 
pateh-work ‘ Richard III,’ which is acted under the 
sanction of his name, and which was manufactured” 
by Cibber, is a striking example of this remark. 

The play itself is undoubtedly a very powerful 
effusion of Shakspeare’s genius. The ground-work 
of the character of Richard, that mixture of intel- 
lectual vigour with moral depravity, in which Shak- 
speare delighted to show his strength—gave full 
scope as well as temptation to the exercise of his 
imagination, The character of his hero is almost 
every where predominant, and marks his lurid track 
throughout. The original play is however too long 
for representation, and there are some few scenes 
which might be better spared than preserved, and by 
omitting which it would remain a complete whole. 
The only rule, indeed, for altering Shakspeare is to 
retrench certain passages which may be considered 
either as superfluous or obsolete, but not to add or 
transpose any thing. The arrangement and; devel- 
opement of the story, and the mutual contrast and 
combination of the dramatis persona, are in general 
as finely managed as the developement of the cha- 
racters or the expression of the passions. 


This rule has not been adhered to in the present 
instance. Some of the most important and sriking , 
we ‘s <x a. “alegey 
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Passages in the principal character have been omitted, 
26 make room fur idle and misplaced extracts from 
other plays; the only inténticn of which seems to 
have been to make the character of Richard as odious 
and disgusting as possible. It is apparently for no 
other purpose tlian’to make Gloucester stab King 
Henry on the stage, that the fine abrupt introduc- 
tion of the character in. the opening of the play is 
lost in the tedious whining morality of the luxurious 
king (taken from another play );—we say tedious, 
because it interrupts the business of the scene, and 
Joses its beauty and effect. by having no intelligible 
connection with the previous character of the mild, 
well-meaning monarch. The passages which the 
unfortunate Henry has to recite are beautiful and 
pathetic in themselves, but they have nothing to do 
with the world that Richard has to “bustle in.” In 
the same spirit of vulgar caricature is the scene be- 
tween Richard and Lady Anne (when his wife) 
interpolated without any authority, merely to gratify 
this favourite propensity to disgust and loathing. 
With the same perverse consistency, Richard, after 
his last fatal struggle, is raised up by some Galvanic 
process, to utter the imprecation, without any mo- 
tive but.pure malignity, which Shakspeare has so 
properly put into the mouth ‘of Northumberland on 
hearing of Percy’s death. ‘To make room for these 
worse than needless additions, many of the most 
striking passages in the real play have been omitted 
by the foppery and ignorance of the prompt-book 
critics, We do not mean to insist merely on pas- 
sages which are fine as poetry and to the reader, such 
a§ Clarence’s dream, &c., but on those which are 
impertant to the understanding of the character, and 
peculiarly adapted for stage-effect.. We will give 
the following as instances among several others. 

The first is the scene where Richard enters abruptly 
to the queen and her friends to defend himself : — 


~ Gieticesrss. They do me wrong, and I will 
not endure it. 


Who are they that complain unto the king, 
_ That [ forsooth an) stern, and love them not ? 
By holy Paul, they love his but lightly, 
That fill his ears with such dissentious rumours : 
; Because I cannot flatter and look fair, 
Smile in men’s faces, smooth, deceive, and cog, 
“Duck with French nods, and ae courtesy, 
“I must be held a rancourous enem 
Cannot a plain man live, and thin ‘no harm, 
Bat thus his simple truth must be abus’d 
With silken, sly, insinuating Jacks? 
“Guay, meeteet in all this presence speaks your 
grace 
Piorcketes: To thee, that hast nor honesty 


’ nor grace ; 
‘When have I injured thee, when done thee wrong ? 
Or thee? or thee ? or any of your faction ? 


“A plague upon you all!” 


Nothing can be more characteristic than the turbu- 
lent pretensions to meekness and simplicity in this 
address, Again, the versatility and adroitness of 
Richard is admirably described in the following iron- 
ical conversation with Brakenbury :— 


2 6a Braxexnury. I beseech your graces both to 
» pardon me. 
His majesty hath straitly given in charge, 
That no man shall have private conference, 
Of what degrce soever, with your brother, 


Guovcesrer. E’en so, and please your worship, 
Brakenbury. 
partake of any thing we say : 
Wo mak no treason, man—we say the king 
M dee and virtuous, aud his noble queen 
Well strook in years, fair, and not jealous. 
ped say — veya sede a pretty foot, 
‘A cherry lip, a ing pleasing tongue ; 
That the queen's indred are ss gentlefolks. 
How say you, sir? Can you deny all this? 
Braxensury. With this, my lord, myself have 
naught to do. ‘ 
‘ Groucerster. What, fellow, naught to do with 
~. mistress Shore ? 
T tell you, sir, he that doth naught with her, 
Excepting one, were best to do it secretly alone. 
Braxensury. What one, my lord? 


’ Grovcester. Her busband, knave — would’st 
. thou betray me?” 


The feigned reconciliation of Gloucester with the 
queen’s kinsmen is also a master-piece. One of the 


finest strokes in the play, and which serves to show 


as much as any thing the deep, plausible manners of 
Richard, is the unsuspecting security of Hastings, at 
the very time when the former is plotting his death, 
and when that very appearance: of ‘cordiality and 
good-humour on which Hastings builds his confi- 
dence, arises from Richard’s consciousness of haying 
betrayed him to his ruin. ‘This, with the whole cha- 
racter of Hastings, is omitted. 


Perhaps the two most beautiful passages in the 
original play are the farewell apostrophe of the queen 
to the Tower, where her children are shut up from 
her, and Tyrrel’s description of their death. . We 
will finish our quotations with them. 


“ Queen. Stay, yet look back with me unto the 
Tower ; 
Pity, yeu ancient stones, those tender babes, 
Whom envy hath immured within your walls ; 
Rough cradle for such little pretty ones, 
Rude, rugged nurse, old sullen play-fellow, 
For tender princes !” 


The other passage is the account of their death by 
Tyrrel :— 
“ Dighton and Forrest, whom I did suborn 

To do this piece of ruthless butchery, 

Albeit they were flesh’d villains, bloody dogs, 
Wept like to children in their death’s sad story : 
O thus! quoth Dighton, lay the gentle babes ; 
Thus, thus, quoth Forrest, girdling one another 
Within their innoceut alabaster arms ; 
. Their lips were four red roses on a stalk, 

And in that summer beauty kissed each other ; 
A book of prayers on their pillow lay, 


Which one quoth Forrest, almost changed my 
min 

But oh the devil !—there the villain stopped ; 

When Dighton thus told on—we smothered 

The most replenished sweet work of nature, 

That from the prime creation ere she framed. ‘ 


These are some of those wonderful bursts of feel- 
ing, done to the life, to the very height of fancy and 
nature, which our Shakspeare alone could give. We 
do not insist on the repetition of these last passages 
as proper for the stage: we should indeed be loth to 
trust them in the mouth of any actor; but we should 
wish them to be retained in preference at least to 
the fantoccini exhibition of the young princes, Ed- 
ward and York, bandying childish wit with their 
unele. 

— 


FINE ARTS. 


Attack of a Baggage Waggon at Naseby Field, 1645. 
Painted and Etched by Henry Melling. Hodg- 
son, Boys, and Graves. 


Tris design is a companion to the ‘ Retreat of a 
Baggage Waggon at the Battle of Naseby,’ published 
by Mr Melling some time back, of which we else- 
where recorded our admiration. The plate before us 
is in the same style, roughly, but vigorously and ef- 
fectively etched. It is perbaps less complete as a 
whole than the other print—the action is not so un- 
failingly preserved in all parts, and to the same end ; 
but the pictorial effect is excellent. The figures to 
the left are a little stiff, especially the man on the 
ground; he does not seem in earnest in the death 
struggle: . The white horse, however, and his rider, 
the man striking at him, and all the picture to the 
right, is full of life and right stalwart activity. There 
seems a want of study in the drawing of one or two 
parts, a defect which the rest proves to be quite in 
Mr Melling’s power to avoid; and certainly he is 
bound to give his natural genius all the advantages of 
the power which is to be acquired from study and 
self-criticism. 


A History and Description of the Houses of Parliament, 
and Ancient Palatial Edifices of Westminster, &c. 
By J. Britton and Edward Brayley. Nos. IV, 
V, VI. John Weale. 

We have now reached the sixth No. of this work, 
which improves in its progress. The engravings in 
the numbers before us seem generally softer, but not 
less clear than the earlier ones. The first engraving 
in No. VI, by J. Le Keux, is’ the best that has 
been executed for the work, When complete the 
book will certainly contain ‘a very full and particular 
picture of the venerable buildings of the ancient city. 


Arboretum Britannicun. Parts VI, YU. By 4G 
Loudon. | 

As copious, clear, and exact as ever. ‘The sight of 
it from time to time quite makes us long for a bit of 
Jand of our own, whereon to groupe the forms which 
are here so enticingly displayed. We would suggest 
that a few of the trees would be improved by being a 
little darker. The yew, for instance, conveys the idea 
of a lighter coloured tree than we ever remember ta 


have seen it. 
i 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFH, 
NO. LXXXI.—AN UNDENIABLE APPARITION, 


( From the volume by Jackson, of Exeter, prog ees - 
our last. ) 

Ar a town in the west of England was held a club 
of twenty-four people, which assembled once a week 
to drink punch, smoke tobacco, and talk polities, 

Like Rubens’ academy at Antwerp, each member _ 
had his peculiar chair, and the President's was more 

exalted than the rest. One of the members had been 

in a dying state for some time; of course, his chair, 
while he was absent, remained vacant. : 

The club being met on their usual night, inquiries 
were naturally made after their associate, As he 
lived in the adjoining house, a particular friend went 
himself to inquire for him, and returned with the 
dismal tidings that he could not possibly survive the 
night. This threw a gloom on the company, and all 
efforts to turn the conversation from the sad suliject 
before them were ineffectual. 

About midnight (the time, by long peoseigiiiias 
appropriated for the walking of spectres) the door 
opened, and the form, in white, of the dying, or 
rather of the dead, man, walked into the room, and 
took his seat in the accustomed chair; there he re-— 
mained in silence, and in silence was he gazed 
The apparition continued a sufficient time in 
chair to assure all present of the reality of the vision ; 
at length he rose and stalked towards the door, which 
he opened as if living, went out, and then shut the 
door after him. 

_After a long pause, some one at last had theres 
lution to say, “If only one of us had seen this he 
would not have been believed, but it is impossible 
that so many persons can be deceived.” 

The company, by degrees, recovered their speech, 
and the whole conversation, as may be imagined, was” 
upon the dreadful object which had engaged their 
attention. They broke up, and went home, 

In the morning inquiry was made after their sick 
friend—it was answered by an account of his death, 
which happened nearly at the time of his 
in the club. There could be little doubt before, but 
now nothing could be more certain than the reality 
of the apparition, which had been seen by so many 
persons together. ue 

It is needless to say, thet such a ory apreadiover 
the country, and found credit even from infidels : for 
in this case all reasoning became superfluous, when 
opposed to a plain fact asserted by three-and-twenty 
witnesses ‘To assert the doctrine of the fixed laws 
of nature was ridiculous, when there were so many 
people of credit to prove that they might be unfixed. 

Years rolled on—the story ceased to engage atten- 
tien, and it was forgotten, unless when ; 
produced to silence an unbeliever. 


One of the club was an apothecary. In the Soba 
of his practice he was called te an old woman, whose 
profession was attending on sick persons. She told — 
him, that she could leave the world with a quiet con=. 
science but for one thing which lay on her mind— 
“Do you not remember Mr * * * whose. ghost has. 
been so much talked of? I was his nurse. The 
night he died I left the room for something I want- 
ed—I am sure I bad not been absent long; t 
my return I found the bed without my patient, 

was delirious, and I feared that he had thrown him-_ 
self out of the window. I was so frighted that IT 
had no power to stir; but after some time, to y 
great astonisliment, he entered “the room 1 . 
and his teeth chattering—laid down. ‘on the bed,-and- 
died. Considering myself as the cause of his death, I 


“ 


— 


—————— 


structure of the fair, it is peculiarly a 
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kept this a secret, for fear of what might be done to 
me. Though I could contradict all the story of the 
ghost, I dared not do it. 1 knew by what had hap- 
pened that it was he Aimself who had been in the 
club-room ( recollecting that it was the night 
of meeting) but I hope God and the poor gentle- 
‘man’s friends will forgive me, and I shall die con- 
‘tented !” — 


TABLE TALE. 


: POSITION OF PREPOSITIONS. © 

The preposition is generally placed immediately 
before its object; but it is also not unfrequently 
placed after it, and even a considerable distance 
from it; thus, we may either say, “ For such con- 
duct I am at a loss to account,” or “ Such conduct 
I am at a loss to account for.” The practice of sepa- 
rating the preposition from its object is condemned 
by some critics, but obviously on insufficient 
grounds. . Not only is this practice more accordant 
than the opposite with the original idiom of our lan- 
guage, as appears from its prevailing more in collo- 
quial discourse, but it is defensible on general princi- 
ples. The preposition, being expressive of the 
relation between a verb or a noun as its subject, and 
a noun or a pronoun as its object, is as closely con- 
nected with the former as with the latter by inter- 
vening words; as often happens, the speaker or 
writer is reduced to the alternative either of making 
the preposition follow its subject, in which case it 
must be detached from its object, or of making it 
precede its object, in which case it must be detached 
from its subject. The choice, in itself arbitrary, can 
only be determined, in the instance of any particu. 
Jar language, by custom.—Vide ‘ Campbell’s Philo- 
sophy of Rhetoric,’ book iii, chap. iv, for a full and 
settebitory diseussion of the point.—Me Culloch’s 
Manuel of English Grammar. 


OXFORD. 


~ Nothing can be more majestic, I had almost said 
awful, than the aspect of those grey buildings which 
have thrown their shadow over the last innocent hours 
of so many Jives. The dreary barrenness of asceticism, 
which might seem to be i in the weather-beaten 
stones, is softened and beautified by the living and 

those 


‘ous freshness of “the groves that surround 
pa: sl cloisters. The greatness of many of the 
men who had here been educated presented itself to 
me as animating and crowning the city of colleges, 
before I had become acquainted with the characters 
of the actual. inhabitants.—I dreamed of Hooker, 
sitting with his book on some shaded knoll in: the 
outskirts of the gardens; and Taylor in some dim 
library sending abroad the glances of his dark and 
glowing eyes to plunder from all the world and en- 
tom! antiquity, their innermost hoards of wisdom 
and loveliness. I thought of Sydney and Raleigh, 
the choice gentlemen of England, here conversing 
in the gaiety of a boyhood, wards so fruitful for 
both of stately honour. Even then I remembered 
Vane, 9 octey-te the most ‘profound and vi 
spirit of the most memorable generation, and 
and Somers, the skilful and temperate, but how far 
too timorous reformers of our government.— Arthur 
Coningsby. 


INDIAN FESTIVAL OF THE BRACELET. 


The Festival of the Bracelet (Rakhi) is in spring, 
and whatever its origin, it is one of the few when an 
intercourse of gallantry of the most delicate nature is 
established between the fair sex and the cavaliers of 

jes’han. Though the bracelet may be sent by 
maidens, it is only on oczasions of urgent necessity, or 
danger. The Rajpoot dame bestows with the Rakbi 
the title of Gtignednccther and while its acceptance 
secures to her all the protection of a cavaliere servente, 
scandal itself never suggests any other tie to his devo- 
tion, {le may hazard his life in her cause,and yet 
never receive a smile in reward ; forhe cannot even see 
the fair object who. as brother of her adoption, has con- 
stituted him her defender. -But there is’a charm in the 

stery of such connexion, never endangered by close 
Mee aios, and the loyal to the fair may well attach a 
valte to the public recognition of being the Rakhi-bunad 
Bhée (the Bracelet-bound Brother) of a princess. The 
intrinsic value of such pledge is never looked to, nor is 
it regal ite it should be costly, though it varies with the 
thd tank of the donor, and may be of flock silk 
and sj or gold chains and gems. The accept- 
ance of the pledge and its return—by the KatcAli, or 
corslet. of simple,silk or satin, or gold brocade and pearls. 
In shape fe ication there is nothing similar in 
Europe, and as defending the most delicate part of the 
propriate as an 
emblem of devotion. A whole province has often ac- 
Sem pesicd the Katchli,and the. monarch of India was 
so pleased with the courteous peste the customs 
of Rajast’han, on receiving the bracelet of the 
weteen i aoe ives . perm of ber 
and uncle ao tor to'her infant Oody: 
piece Bapledged himself to her service, “even if 


mand were the castle of Rinthumbor.” Hema- 


oved himselfa true knight, and even d 
is pargosats in Bengal when called on to pee a 


plédge, and succour Cheetore, aad the widows and 
minor sons of Sanga Rana. 

Many romantic tales are founded on the gift of the 
Rakhi. The author, who was placed in the enviable situa~ 
tion of being able to do good, and on the most extensive 
scale, was the means of restoring many of these ancient 
families from degradation to affluence. The greatest re- 
ward he could, and the only one he would receive, was 
the courteous civility displayed in many of these inter- 
esting customs. He was the‘ Rakhian-bund Bhée' of, 
and received the bracelet from, three queens of Oodi- 
poor, Boondi, and Kotah, besides Chund Bae, the 
maiden sister of the Rana; as well as many ladies of 
the chieftains of rank, with whorn he interchanged let- 
ters. The sole articles of ‘ barbaric pearl and: gold” 
which he conveyed from a country where he was man 
years supreme, are these testimonies of friendly regard. 
Tntrinsically of no great value, they were presented and 
accepted in the ancient spirit, and he retains them with 
a sentimeot the more powerful, because he can no 
longer render them any service. Tod's Antiquities of 
Rajast’han. 

THE MOTHER-EAGLE AND THE PEASANT-BOY, 


A curious instance of the ferocity of the eagle oc- 
curred lately ata solitary chalet on a pasture mountain: 
a peasant boy, eight years of age, was engaged in look- 
ing after some cattle, and he was the sole tenant of the 
cottage, as the Swiss train up their children very early 
to this occupation. _ He perceived two young eagles at 
no great distance, on the ledge of a low rock ; tempted 
by the prize, he drew silently close behind the rock, 
and suddenly grasping them in his arms, took posses- 
sion of both birds, iu spite of the most determined re- 
sistance, He was yet struggling with his prey, when 
hearing a great.noise, he saw. to his no little terror, the 
two old birds flying rapidly towards him. He ran with 
all his speed to the chalet, and closed the door just in 
time to shut out his pursuers... The boy afterward spoke 
of the terror he suffered during the whole day in his 
lonely chalet, lest the old eagles should force an en- 
trance; as, being powerful birds, they would soon in 
their fury have e his life. They kept up the most 
frightful cries, and strove with all their might to break 
down the barriers of the frail chalet, loosely built of 
single logs, and find some avenue by which to rescue 
their offspring. But the young peasant kept his prey, 
well aware of its value—a louis'd'or being given byt 
goverament of Berne for every eagle killed. As night 
See he saw his pursuers, tired with their useless 
efforts, leave the chalet, and watched their flight to the 
lofty, though not distant precipice: and as soon as the 
darkness had set in, he again grasped the two eaglets 
in his arms, and ran as fast as his legs could carry him 
down the mountain to the nearest village, often looking 
back, lest the parent birds should have descried 
him, and fancying he heard their cries at every inter- 
val. He arrived in safety, however, at the hamlet, not 
a little proud of his prize—Carne’s Letters from 
Switzerland and Italy, P 89. 

This is fotarentiom i utwe do not exactly see the 
“ferocity” evinced by the eagle, The gentlest of 
women would, perhaps, have been equally ferocious in 
similar circum tances. Indeed there is a fact recorded 
of a mother who was ferocious enough (to pursue an 
eagle to his nest to recover her infant, stolen by the 
bird. The most remarkable thing iv the s’ory is the 
courageous perseverance of the boy. One would like 
to know whether he ventured to shew himself on the 
spot the next day ; and whether the birds repeated their 
visit to the chalet.] 


THE MORALITY OF THE OLD DRAMATISTS, 


The insipid levelling morality to which the 
modern stage is tied down, would not admit of such 
adinirable passions as these scenes are filled with. A 
puritanical obtuseness of sentiment, a stupid infantile 
goodness, is creeping among us, instead of the vigor- 
ous passions, and virtues cladin flesh and blood, with 
which the old dramatists present us. Those noble 
and liberal casuists could discern in the differences, 
the quarrels, the animosities of man, a beauty and 
truth of moral feeling, no less than in the iterately in- 
culcated duties of forgiveness and atonement. With 
us all is hypocritical meekness. A reconciliation 
scene (let the occasion be’ never so absurd or un- 
natural) is always sure of applause. Our audiences 
come to the theatre to be complimented on their 
goodness. They compare notes with the amiable 
characters in the play, and find a wonderful similarity 
of disposition between them. We have a common 
stock of dramatic morality, out of which a writer may 
be supplied without the trouble of copying it from 
originals within his own breast. To know the boun- 
daries of honour, to be judiciously valiant, to have a 
temperance which shall beget a ness in the 
angry swellings of youth, to esteem life as nothing 
when the sacred reputation of a t is to be de- 
fended, yet to shake and tremble under a pious 
cowardice when that ark of an honest confidence is 
found to be frail and tottering, to feel the true blows 
of a real disgrace blunting that sword which the 
imaginary strokes of a supposed false imputation had 

ut so keen an u but lately: to do, or to 
magine this done in a feigned story, asks something 
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more of a moral sense, somewhat a greater delicacy 
of perception in questions of right and wrong, than 
goes to the writing of two or three hackneyed sen- 
tences about the laws of honour as opposed to the 
Jaws of the land, or acommon place against duelling. 
Yet such things would stand a writer now-a-days in 
far better, stead than Captain Ager and his econ- 
scientious honour; and he would be considered as a 
far better teacher of morality than old Rowley dr 
Middleton if they were living. — Lamb's Specimens. 


VEGETABLE MARKETS OF DUBLIN, EDINEUROH, 
LONDON, BRUSSELS, AND GLASGOW. 

‘Iniprovement is the characteristic of civilized mao, 
and implies progressive advances. Men rest satis- 
fied with what they have, when they know. of 
nothing better; and, therefore, one of the first sources 
of improvementin the taste of the patrous of gardening. 
public 
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whether of the tradésman who has recouffe to the 
market, or the private gentleman who isin ; 
of a garden, is the increase of knowledge, The wealthy 
tradesmen of Dublin and Edinburgh should look into 
Covent Garden ma:ket in London; and, not to men- 
tion fruits, and foreed or exotic productions, let them 
compare the cauliflowers and salading of the three 
markets, Those who have once acquired a taste for 
such salads of endive and lettuce as are afforded in the 
London markets, and still more in those of Brussels, 
throughout the winter, would not very readily reconcile 
themselves to the acetarious productions of Dublin and 
Glasgow during that season.—Loudon's Encyclopedia 
of Gardening. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH CHEAP COOKERY. ‘ 

The ignorance of the proper mode of cuohing 
vegetables, and especially of dressing salads, which 
exists among the middling classes, is another retarding 
cause. A French labourer, out of a few leaves of 
dandelion and wild sorrel, which may be gathered by 
the hedge sides anywhere, and al:nost at any time, 
will pradees, merely by the aid of the common cundi- 
ments, what the wives of the greater number of respect- 
able British tradesmen have no idea of. ‘There can be 
no great demand for a thing, of which the use is not 
thoroughly understood ; and, therefore, an improvement 
in the knowledge and practice of cooking must take 
place among a certain class before much can be ex- 
pected in the quantity, kind, or quality of the gardening 
articles which they commonly consume.— /bid. 
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A Piclyre of the New Town of Herne Bay ; its 
Beauties, History, and Curiosities in its Vicinity ; 
including some particulars of the Roman town called 
Reeulver.. By a Lady. With a Map and many 
Engravings. Jolin Macrone.— As the season is now 
approaching, and apparently so auspiciously, when all 
parties will be rushing to refresh their smoke-dtied 
faculties in the sea, we have much pleasure in ex- - 
pressing our approbation of the little volume whose 
title is set forth above. It is written in a manner of 
a higher order than such works can usually boast— 
although boasting be commonly their forte. Accord- 
ing to its showing, Herne Bay is one of the. most 
conyenient and pleasant of watering-places ; albeit, 
its portrait in the frontispiece is not particularly at- 
tractive, from a want of foliage ;—for, alas! oh 
Kent, thy beauties lie mostly inward, showing but a 
chalky outside. But it should appear, that in common 
with ov rest of the coast, Herne Bay E -- 
especially wholesome atmosplicre ; ati unusnal assem 
blage ok apnenlens in a place so new ; and is virta- 
ally in the immediate neighbourhood of town; so 
—_ ordered, rapid, and reasonably charged are the 
modes of conveyance ; while the walks round about 
and inland are both interesting and beautiful. » We 
doubt not that a sight of the “ Picture” would send 
many a visitor to the place ; still less do we doubt 
that every visitor should exchange his half-crown for 
this really graphic and amusing guide. We shall 
give an extract or two from it in our next. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We are obliged for the suggestion of T. 

Also to a Cocxyry at Wimarrvox, whose infor- 
mation will be acceptable, The errors which he and 
other readers notice respecting. the girth of the 
horse’s statue’at Charing Cross, will be corrected in 
the Scrrresent. 

Thanks to R, S. D.; but there are more difficul- 
ties in the point in questions, than readers in ge 
can be aware of. 2 g - 

A letter reached us while addressing this notice to 
Correspondents, dated June 9th, and speaking of a 
poem, the writer of which, whose initials are S. C., 
had just arrived in London. The poem has not yet 
reached us. .— 

The article on ‘ Modern Sculpture,” and Mr Bar- 
xarp's letter next week. . 


THE PRINTING MACHINE. = = 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Journal of a Residence and Tour in the United States 
of North America, from April 1833 to October 1834. 
By E. S. Abdy, Fellow of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. 3 vols. 8vo. London. Murray. 

A Twelvemonth's Residence in the West Indies, during 
the Transition from Slavery to Apprenticeship, with 
Incidental Notices of the State of Society, Prospects, 
and Natural Resources,. of Jamaica and other 

_ Islands. By R. R. Madden, M.D., Author of 

_ €Travels in the East,’ &c. 2 vols 8yo. London. 
Cochrane and Co. 


Necrogs, mulattoes, and half-castes, with long dis- 
sertations on slavery and its abolition, form the 
main topic of both these works; and we cannot help 
thinking, that after the interminable details, both 
official and private, we have had on these subjects, 
five additional volumes will be found rather too 
Touch for the general reader, and that the patience 
even of the most earnest philanthropist and aboli- 
tionist will tire in the perusal of them. For our- 
selves, we are rather inclined to take a more serious 
objection, as it does appear to us, after a sober con- 
sideration, that both Mr Abdy and Dr Madden have 
let their zeal outrun their discretion, and that the 
causticity of their remarks on the planters, and the 
sweeping nature of their assertions, are likely to do 
more harm than good to the coloured population of 
the Western world, We should also object to the 
styles in which these works are written; but we can- 
not say which is the more tedious and oppressive,—the 
sesquipedalianisms—the pomposity and rumble of Mr 
Abdy, or the Doctor’s perpetual straining at wit and 
smartness and vivacity. As, however, there is pro- 
verbially nothing so dull‘as the wit of a heavy man, 
and nothing more deadly-lively than the vivacity of 
aman of a saturnine temperament, we believe we 
must give the palm to the Doctor, who reminds us 
at every step of the obese, phlegmatic German at 
Paris, qui se faisait vif, $c. 

We must say, now that we have had our revanche 
for the unnecessary tedium we have endured in read- 
ing them, that each of the works contains some few 
things worthy of attention; and we will proceed, 
according to our usual practice, to give some notion 
of the contents of the volumes. 
Mr Abdy, sparing us the details of his voyage 
across the Atlantic, lands us at New York, on the 
Ath of April 1838, whither he went with Mr Wil- 
liam Crawfurd, who was sent out by our Govern- 
ment. to inspect the prisons of the United States, 
After spending some three months in New York, 
and visiting the prisons, schools, hospitals, and other 
establishments én or near fo that city, he went on by 
New Haven to Hartford, in Connecticut, whence, 
ima day or two, he proceeded to the pretty town of 
Northampton, which he describes as being “an ex- 
cellent place of residence for a man with a large 
family and small fortune ;—a sort of domestic anti- 
thesis too common with us.” From Northampton 
he went to Boston, finding (as he had given negro- 
slavery a respite) nothing more interesting to tell 
during a journey of ninety-four miles, than the fol- 
lowing jokes, which prove he is no joker. 

«T sat on the box most part of the time, and had 
a good deal of conversation with my companion (the 
coachman), He was avery pleasant, merry fellow. 
As he at first objected to admit a third to the hon- 
our of sitting by his side, I endeavoured to joke him 
into good humour, and very soon succeeded by 
laughing at his fun, When I asked him, for in- 
stance, whether he was full inside? he replied with 
aknowing look :—*I guess I am,—for I have just 
had a good dinner.” We all laughed heartily— The 
joke was new to me; and the others were not in a 
vein to be nice about novelty. Three young men, 
who were inside, amused themselves by bowing very 


gravely and with profound respect to the old folks 
who were sitting at their doors, or looking out at 


the windows, as we passed ; who were puzzling 
thelr brafas, tong after we were out Bf sight, in try- 


ing to make out to what acquaintance it could 
possibly be that they were indebted for this piece of 
unexpected civility.” 

As he tells it so particularly, we suppose this joke 
also was mew to him, though we can hardly under- 
stand how it should be so, considering its hoary an- 
tiquity in England, and seeing that Mr Abdy is a 
Cambridge man. When we were young people the 
fun of the thing used generally to be inereased by 
those who made the salutations crying out at the 
same time, “ Your friend, Mrs Smith, at London, is 
quite well, and sends her love!” We have sometimes 
seen a whole village powerfully excited in this man- 
ner, but your towns’-folk were mostly up to the trick. 
During his very short stay at Boston, he visited, 
among other places, the Pére-la-Chaise, or new Ce- 
metery, which is in possession of the “ Horticultural 
Society,” and is much visited by pleasure-parties, 
And here he lets us into the secret that body-snateb- 
ers are as-common in America as they used to be in 
England, a “ good subject” being worth as much as 
100 dollars. From Boston, Mr Abdy went to Provi- 
dence, in Rhode Island; from Proyidenee back to 
Hartford, where he introduces an interesting aecount 
of the Asylum and schools for the deaf and dumb; 
and then went on rather hastily by Albany, Saratoga, 
Utica, Auburn, Geneseo, and Buffalo.to the falls of 
Niagara and Canada. The following fact ought to 
claim the attention of the tariff-makers and anti-free- 
trade-men in the States :— 

“ As there is but a very small.duty in Canada on 
English manufactures, clothing is cheaper there by 
one-third, if not by one-half, than it is in-the United 
States. It is a common thing for the citizens of the 
latter, who reside near the frontier, to cross it for the 
purpose of purchasing whatever they can take back 
with them as articles of personal consumption, I 
was told at New York of a person going into Canada 
to furnish his winter wardrobe, and finding on his res 
turn to that city, that the difference of prices between 
the two countries just covered his travelling expenses 
going and returning.” 

We suspect, however, this is almost the only ad- 
vantage enjoyed by the people of Canada oyer those 
of’the States, Otherwise, why should a stream of 


migration flow so constantly from the former into the 


latter, or why should disappointed. British emigrants 
to Canada so generally “clear out ” (as they call it) 
for the United States? We have been informed that 
most of our mechanics who went to. Montreal in the 
spring of last year have already left it for the more 
thriving territory of the republic.’ There is, indeed, 
another advantage of a moral character—no slavery 
is allowed in British Canada, and the absurd preju- 
dices against African blood are much less violent 
there than across the republican frontier. But little 
or nothing is seen of slavery in the northern States 
of the Union, where our emigrants settle themselves ; 
and as. for the red men—the native Indians, we are 
afraid they are the same irreclaimable race every- 
where, and that civilization has done just as little for 
them in Canada as in the States. 

After a very short trip in Canada, Mr Abdy re- 
turned to. New York, where he made himself ac- 
quainted with the forms and ceremonies of an Ame- 
rican election, with the vote by ballot, and other im- 
portant political matters. In reference to.the ballot 
he says :— 

We visited at least a dozen of the polling booths; 
and I found at every one the same sentiment in 
favour of the ballot—a mode of voting very general, 
if not universal, throughout the middle and eastern 
States. “ * ® This way of exercising the elec- 
tive franchise is considered a very simple thing. No 
one thinks it more unmanly to vote in secrecy than 
to be shut up in a jury-room ; or that open voting 
would add to his consequence what it would take 
from his independence. ‘There must have been a 
time when the ballot was un-American, as it was not 
long ago un-French, and as it is still un-English ; 
but that was no more admitted as a valid ob ‘to 


its adoption in either country, than an opposite epi- 
thet would save it from abolition, if it _inju- 
rious, n Bull is more easily duped ‘He votes 
uni with his - 


landlord:—but then he votes like 


a man, openly and fearlessly. He is not allowed to 
have an opinion: but then he has a voice; andwhile 
he bawls out for the squire, he may boast: 

does not sneak, like a Yankee or a Frenchman, to the 
ballot-box.” 


On the 4th of April, 1834, after passing the winter 
there, Mr Abdy left New York and travelled to 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, and then on to Wash- 
ington, where he gives an unfavourable, and we think 
a strongly prejudiced, portrait of President Jackson, 
After staying twenty days at Washington he pro- 
ceeded to Virginia and the Southern Slave States, 
and then, indeed, his strictures on slave-holders are 
poured forth with an absolute furor of thought and 
language. But from his first arrival in America 
Mr Abdy makes himself the knight-errant of all 
men, women, and children, with black skins: he 
gives himself up to the pursuit of oppressed: negroes, 
feeed negroes, and half-castes; he asks every one of 
them he chances to meet for his story: and, strange 
to say, there is not one of them in the predicament 
of Mr Canning’s knife-grinder who had no story to 
tell; but on the contrary, every mother’s son and 
daughter among them has a long narrative, fit to make 
one’s hair stand on end, about the craft and cruelty, 
the torments and oppression, which he or she and all 
of them have suffered at the white men’s hands. 
According to this showing, the white men in Ame- 
rica are a set of ignorant brutes and monsters, and 
most of the talent and all the virtues and the sweet 
charities of humanity, are monopolized by the ne+ 
groes, But unfortunately for Mr Abdy’s consist- 
eney, he draws, in other parts of his work, such a 
character of the American people as renders the 

“large amount of his negro narratives altogether in- 
credible—inasmuch as it seems impossible that such 
general atrocities as he describes, could be perpe- 
trated by, or in the midst of, such a people. Oliver 
Goldsmith, in one of his essays, speaks of | err 01 

whose compassion could’ be moved by rt 1 : 

than a wooden leg, a maimed arm, or a case of total — 


blindness, in the petitioner ; but Mr Abdy’s charity is » 
awakened. by a dark skin, and by nothing else—a — 


fair complexion stands no chance with him, nor does 
he, in the whole course of the three volumes, ever 
kindle into benevolence, unless it be for an African 
or the dependant of an African. We might let this 
peculiarity of humour pass, were it not for the rather 
important faet, that his charity for the blacks is, in 
numerous instances, uncharitableness and downright — 
malice to the whites. If the negroes haye been 
treated in the horrible manner related, how is it 
that they haye such large families, and have in- 
creased so prodigiously ? For, according to Mr Abdy, 
they are far more numerous than the whites in the 
Southern States; and the ratio of their increase and 
multiplication is such, that at no very distant time 
they must swallow up all other classes, and become 
the lords of the soil. , + af. 
The whole system of negro-slavery is bad ; and the 
power that a planter has over a slave is a power that no 
man ought to have over a fellow being, let his color 
or his intellect be what it may; and where such a 
power exists there must be occasional acts of cruelty 
and oppression. But Mr Abdy complains of the man- 
ner in which the white Americans treat the emanci- 
pated and free people of colour, even more bitterly 
than he complains of their harshness towards their 
slaves, and nothing less will satisfy him than in- 
termarriage and a thorough social and political inter- 


mingling of blacks with whites ;—and this, in spiteof 
the slowly changing nature of human prejudices and 
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antipathies, ought, according to him, to be effected — 
immediately! He is in a paroxysm of rage [when 
an American citizen dares to intimate that the good 

bleod they brought from Britain would scarcely ‘be 
improved by. mixing it with the blood of the negroes 
from Africa. But, to be entitled to talk as he does 
on these matters, Mr Abdy, (and such ; 
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can society), ought to marry a negress and affiance 
his sister to a negro,—he ought (supposing, he have 
the power) to put @ negro in the parish pulpit, a 
negro on the bench of magistrates, and a negro at 
the head of the district school; and then he would 
show, in his own person, that he had overeome a few 
of those “narrow prejudices” for the entertaining 
of which he anathematizes our brethren on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 

| ‘We cannot go at length into these great and most 
difficult matters; but it must be evident to every 
cool, considerate man, that no good progress is to be 
made in them by hasty, sudden measures, by invec- 
tive, violence, and reproach, of by dealing ‘damnation 
round the land,” and imprecating the vengeance of 
the Almighty on the Americans in the fashion of 
Mr Abdy. Should these volumes ever find their 
way to America they will exasperate both parties ; 
and, though the author may not have’ so intended it, 
they are calculated to encourage the coloured popu- 
lation to an immediate recourse to arms, 

From his own, admission, or rather boasting, (for 
he boasts of his own rudeness and want of tact and 
good humour), Mr Abdy could never keep his tem- 
per with any white American who differed with bim 
in opinion about the blacks. 
|. He made a journey of thirty miles or more to dis- 
cuss the subject with the celebrated orator and uni- 
tarian preacher, Dr Channing, who received him 
kindly, and attentively listened to his representations 
and arguments, which occupied nearly all the time of 
the visit, but did not convince the philanthropic 
Doctor that any other than a gradual change was 
practicable, or that the immediate amalgamation of 
the blacks with the whites was either possible’ or 
desirable. On this Mr Abdy refused to partake of 
the refreshments which were politely offered him; 
and quitting the house in high dudgeon, he set down 
Doctor Channing as a cold-blooded, reserved man, 


(he had scarcely allowed him time to. speak) as a’ 


mere declaimer in print, and no philanthropist at all. 
From Virginia Mr Abdy went through Kentucky, 
&c., to New Orleans, whence he repaired to Cinein- 
nati, where Mrs Trollope built an unsuccessful ba- 
zaar; and from Cincinnati he found his way back to 
Philadelphia, where he takes occasion to describe 
the magnificent water-works that Captain Hamilton 
disdained to cast his lordly eyes upon. 
° Mr Abdy afterwards went again to Boston, and 
then back to New York, which last beautiful city he 
left in October, 1934, for Britain, having indisputably 
seen a great deal of the United. States. Although 
the sense is occasionally obseured by a multiplicity 
of words and umnecessary dissertations, we can 
recommend to notice his remarks on American 
schools, prisons, and penitentiaries. In describing a 
school at Boston, where the processes for moral tuition 
are precisely the same as those adopted by Messrs 
Hill, at Hazelwood and Bruce Castle, he says that 
Mr Welles (the Bostoniam master) knew néthing of 
their system, and had never even heard the name of 
Messrs Hill. It may be so, but it appears rather 
difficult to believe that this should be the fact, as the 
outlines of Messrs Hill’s system have long been 
printed and before the world, and the Americans 
‘jnave shown a laudable industry in collecting all such 
things. We thought of giving some extraets to justi- 
fy what we have said touching Mr Abdy’s mouthy 
style, but the following brief specimen, which may be 
called “how to describe a drunken Irishman,” will do. 
‘The journeymen carpenters of New York had 
‘turned out” for an increase of wages, but though 
they were committing a great deal of folly, they were 
‘sober ‘and respectable in their appearance, Now for 
Mr Abdy’s Irishman ! 


| «Mot far off, as if in contrast, lay an Irish la- 


bourer, contented 1 his wages and his whiskey, 
like his, country, andsurround- 
ed by commise j—not that it was not 


his own will and deed that had brought him down, 
‘or that those -who-were so" busy” about him, were 
either accessory to his debasement, or interested in 
its continuance.” . i > 
_ ‘We now come to Dr Madden. 
_ In October, 1833,” to use the Doctor’s own 
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as stipendiary magistrates, were sent out to Jamaica 
I was one of that number, We had nine months’ 
observation Of the state of the country, and experi- 
ence as general magistrates, to prepare us for ournew 
duties.” 

These duties appear to have been to administer 
the laws on the plantations and elsewhere, and to see 
justice done between the planters and whites gene- 
rally, and the negroes, who, on the Ist of August 
1834, passed from the condition of slavery to that of 
apprenticeship, it being provided by our legislature 
that by the year 1840 they should be wholly free, and 
allowed to dispose of their labour as they may think 
proper. t 

Touching at Barbadoes, St Vincent's, and Grenada, 
the Doctor arrived safely at Jamaica towards the end 
of November 1893, and there he remained until the 
end of November 1834, when, in consequence of quar- 
rels with’ the mayor’and municipality of Kingston, 
and of what he calls an organized opposition to the 
new laws in favour of the slaves, he threw up his place 
in disgust and quitted the island. The Doctor says 
very confidently that the British government ought 
to have voted an additional five millions as compen- 
sation—that the slaves ought.to have been made free 
at once, without going through the transition state of 
apprenticeship—that the tranquillity that now exists 
in Jamaica is of a very precarious sort, and that the 
plan adopted by our ministers after the maturest 
deliberation: will not and’ cannot succeed.’ But, with 
all consideration, atid not to speak to the other points, 
we think the Doctor's opinion on this head is not 
worth the squeezing of a single sugar-cane, for he 
did not allow himself time to watch” the gradual 
workings of this plan. The system did not come 
into active operation until August 1834, and in little 


more than three months after the Doctor had aban- + 


doned his post and was'on his way back to England. 
One thing is certainly clear enough, i. @, that to 
secure the success of the»system, government must 
employ “special stipendiary magistrates” with’ more 
temper, patience, and steadiness of purpose than the 
Doctor possesses. But we repeat, that as to the 
speculation whether the system will sueceed or fail, 
the opinion of Doctor Madden is of an infinitely 
small value. The subject is one of vital consequence 
—many weighty considerations ought to have pre- 
vented his hazarding a rash; premature opinion ; but, 
unfortunately, disappointed men are seldom very 
chary of their condemnation. 

In the beginning of our article we complained of 
the Doctor’s constant straining at wit and liveliness. 
The first, which is about the best specimen we can 
find, may do very well for the forecastle of a West- 
Indiaman, and were it but put into a comic song, it 
might possibly suit the “ -hole” or the “ Cyder 
Cellar,” but we confess that on the important “ First 
of August "—at the opening day of a great experi- 
ment, we should have expected something more 
serious from an M.D. and a “special magistrate.” 

«The Ist of August passed over without the slightest 
disorder. I didenot see a single drunken" negro, nor 
any great appearance of exultation, except that which, 
in the subdued form: of grateful piety, I witnessed in 
the churches. 

« In fact, for a great festival, it was as quiet a day 
ascan be well imagined. Theouly symptom I saw of 
turbulent joy was on the part of some negro urchins, 
who were throwing stones at a drunken sailor, and who, 
whenever poor Jack made a reel after them, scampered 
away, shouting must lustily to each other, ‘ What for 
you runaway? we all free now! buckra can’t catch 
we! hurra for fass of Augus! hi, hi, fuss of Augus ! 
hurra for fuss of Augus!’ Then the young élite of 
the liberated blacks would courageously wheel round 
and give poor Jack another volley of pebbles, and. cut 
all manner of ridiculous capers before him. This was 
the only emanation of the great spirit that had just 
walked abroad, that I happened to get a glimpse o 

« There was-a large dinner, bowever, of negroes 
and of free-coloured le in. Kingston, at which 
there was no dearth of negro eloquence after the re- 
moval of the cloth. 

« But on the north side of the island the sable ex- 
clusives got up some dignity balls‘on an extensive 
scale, to one of which the lady patronesses invited Sir 
Ames Norcott and the officers of his staff; and the 


worthy general, who has no need of haughtiness for — 


the maintenance of that which his’ character 
commands, I am told attended one of the Almack’s 
that is really in the west. 


“MACHINE. 


«The letter which did the office of the Mornin 
Post, describes the party as being numerously attended, 
and breaking up at a late hour; and omitted not to 
state that nothing could exceed the urbanity of the 
lady patronesses, and the indefatigable exertions of the 
Sambo stewards. Miss Quashaba, belonging to Mr 
C—, led off with Mr Cupid, belonging to Mr M—, 
while Mrs Juno, belonging to Mr P—, received the 
blacks and buckras. . But as there are no more slaves 
to be registered, I will dispense with the owners. Mr, 
Wilberforce danced with all his might and main with 
Miss Whaunica; Horace tripped it on the light fan- 
tastic toe with Mrs Mackaroo; while Mr Mangrove 
thumped it on the lon projecting heel with Miss 
Diana Pullfoot. The Ee of the evening was 
only once disturbed by Mr Quacco, a coppersmith, 
intimating to Wellington, a free tailor, that he was a 
dam black neger for putting his arm by accident round 
the waist of his partner, Mrs nus; but as the 
miss-take of property was nothing else, ‘and could be 
nothing but a mistake, the intimation and the apology 
were only made in a whisper: so the ing was te- 
sumed, and one of Hart's best-known quadrilles bi 
done great justice to on a bonjoo and a gombah, th 

violoncello and kettle-drum of the negro orehestra, On 
the whole, there never was such a twinkling of black 
feet in Jamaica as the night of the Ist. of August in 
Montego Bay : it seemed as if the Abolition Bill bad 
made the limbs of the dark-complexioned ladies and 
gentlemen as lively as their hearts; and there was 90 
end to the pleasure and perspiration of the evening, 
till the ben of the gombah was fairly beaten io, and 
the last string of the bonjoo was scraped to pieces."” 


—_— 


CHARLES LAMB AND THE OLD 
DRAMATISTS. 


Specimens of English Dramatic Poets. With Notes 


Charles Lamb. A new Edition. 2 vols. 8yvo. 

. 379 and 385. London. Moxon. 1835. © 
Wuar an extraordinary, what a noble book is this! 
‘A selection of some of the most'wonderful passages 
of human writ, illustrated by a commentary altoge- 


other, were made to come 
lived, they would, for aught that can be called wide 
and enduring fame, have written in vain; if th 
had never written, his fine genius would have waaien 
its most congenial theme and most potent excitement. 
It would have been as if Natare had been spread out, 
all varied, rich, and magnificent as it is, and there 
had been to human mind to look upon and appreci- 
ate it;—or as if Art had existed, with its ies 
of admiration, and its powers of imitating, of trans- 
forming, and even of ennobling what it admires, 
without that Nature which is at once its material and 
its inspiration. 

Upon the minds of most of those who peruse them 
for the first time, these volumes will come like a re- 
yelation, like the uncovering of a new world, With 
Shakspeare we all become familiar so early, and so 
gradually, that although he is the most wonderful of 
all writers, the emotion of mere wonder is yet not 
perhaps one which in ordinary circumstances he ex- 
cites so strongly as some other writers. And it is 
better that it should. be so. It is better that the 
divine beauty and passion of his poetry should have 
become as it were of our being, by having been 
the daily food of the heart-and the imagination from 
their first awakening to-a-sense of the beautiful, and 
indeed by having themselves largely helped to awaken 
that sense-as. well as to expand and refine it, than 
that we should lose this good, whieh is a possession 
for life, for the sake of having onee experience of 
more strongly startled and amazed. But these seleo- 
tions from the dramas of the contemporaries’ of 
Shakspeare are not likely to come into the hands of 
readers in general, until a co ively late period, 
and they therefore, as we have observed, will, along 
with feelings, excite the sensation of astonish- 
ment in all its freshness and force. It is like visit- 
ing for the first time a foreign country, where what- 
ever is beautifal or splendid is also novel and strange, 
and thus has in one respect an advantage for the pur- 
pose of immediate impressiveness over the familiar 
face’of our’native land, although it will hardly, even 
after the longest acquaintance, sink into the heart as 
that does. For, all that is really our being is born 
within us in our earliest years; no draws out 
the whole nourishment and strength of the soil that 
is not sown there, and wate by the heart's first 
affections, and quickened by that celestial light which 
never comes again. 

In themselves, however, and without reference 
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most frequently of a kind that does not begin by 
dazzling us, but overpowers and masters us before 
we are aware of its presence; asin the case of the 
great influences of external nature, by which we are 
always surrounded, we feel the effect, but see not 
and think not of the cause. The one follows the 
other so immediately and so certainly, that we do not 
distinguish the power working ‘on us from the feelin 
wrought in us. The simplicity and purity of his 
art, its natural and rape. yes character, are ad- 
verse to the employment of those means in general 
by which what are called striking effects are pro- 
duced. The contrast between Shakspeare and even 
the greatest of his contemporaries in this respect is 
remarkably perceptible in the different and almost 
ite characters of the plots and situations in his 
plays and in theirs. With all the grand poetry he 
has given us, how little a way has he gone for it out 
of the track of common life! Not so with the 
masters of strong feeling and strong expression whom 
we have now before us. They have availed them- 
selves to the utmost of all the possibilitics of human 
fortune—of all the extraordinary positions in which 
a daring invention could conceive human beings to 
be placed, in acting or suffering. The following, 
for example, are a few of the singular situations 
out of which they have formed their scenes. In the 
Spanish tragedy, by Thomas Ryd, “ Horatio, the 
son of Hieronimo, is murdered while he is sitting 
with his mistress Belimperia by night in an arbour 
in his father’s atten, The mu (Balthazar, 
his rival, and Lorenzo, the brother of Belimperia, 
hang his body on a tree. Hieronimo is awaken 
by the cries of Belimperia, and coming out into his 
garden, discovers the.Jight of a torch, that the 
murdered man is his son. Upon this, he goes dis- 
tracted.” In ‘The Insatiate Countess,’ by John 
Marston, “Isabella (the Countess) after a long 
series of crimes of infidelity to her husband and of 
murder, is brought to suffer on a scaffold, Roberto, 
-her husband, arrives to take a last leave of her.” In 
eywood's * English Traveller,’ “ Young Geraldine 
comes home from his travels, and finds his play- 
fellow, that should have been his wife; married to 
old Wincott. The old gentleman receives him hos- 
pitably, as a friend of his father's, takes delight to 
hear him tel] of his travels, and treats him in all re- 
spects as a second father, his house being always 
open tohim. Young Geraldine and the wife a 
ot to wrong the old gentleman,” In Rowley’s 
«New Wonder, a Woman never Vexed,’ “The wo- 
man never vexed states her case to a divine,” which 


_ turns out to be as follows: — 


’ How think you, then, is not this a Wonder, 
That a woman lives full seven and thirty years, 
Maid to a wife, and wife unto a widow, 

| Now widow'd, and mine own, yet all this while, 
. From the extremest verge of my remembrance, 
. Even from my weaning hour unto this minute, 
Did never taste what was calamity. 
I know not yet what grief is, yet have sought 
’__A hundred ways for his acquaintance ; -with ue 
~ Prosperity both kept so close a watch, 
That even those things that I have meant a cross, 
Have that way turned a blessing. Is it not strange ?” 


In Ford's’ «Love's Sacrifice,’ “ Biancha, wife to 


Caraffa, Duke of Pavia, loves and is loved by Fer- 


nando, the Duke's favourite. She long resists his 
importunate suit; at length she enters the room 
where he is sleeping, and awakens him to hear her 
confession of her love for him.” And many others 
of the same kind might be quoted. 


Tt must be admitted that extraordinary as such 
situations are, the conception of many of them dis- 
plays great powers of imagination, and that of the 
true dramatic kind. Nobly, also, in many instances— 
in almost all indeed that are here selected—have the 
subjects been treated. These scenes are full both of 
nature and of poetry — of earn free, and 
delicate ; of poetry always stirring, and often glowing 

- and beautiful in the highest degree: But our readers 
‘will be better pleased with one of the scenes them 
Selves than with our criticism. It is difficult to 
»ehoose, but we may take the following from Row- 
ley's ‘New Wonder,’ as being of a convenient 
-length t—) « ; 
Foster, a wealthy Merchant, has a profligate Brother, 
_ Stephen, whom Robert, Son to Foster, relieves out of 

Prison with some of his Father's money entrusted to 

him. For this, his Father turns him out of doors, 

and disinherits him. Meantime, by a reverse of for- 
tune, Stephen becomes rich ; and Foster, by losses in 

Trade, is thrown into the same Prison ( Ludgate ) 

from which his Brother had been relieved. Stephen 

adopts his Nephew, on the condition that he shall not 
assist, or go near his Father: but filial piety pre- 
vails above the consideration either of his Uncle's dis- 

, or of his Father's late unkindness; and he 
visits his Father in Prison. 


Foster. Rosent. 
Fos. O torment to my soul, what mak’st thou 


_ here? 
“Cannot the picture of my misery 


Be drawn, and hung out to the eyesof men, - 
But thou must come to scorn and laugh at it? 
Row. Dear Sir, I come to thrust my back under 
ourload, ; 3 ; 
To make the burthen lighter. ' ; 
Fos. Hence from my sight, dissembling villain, go; 
Thine uncle sends defiance to my woe, : 
And thou must bring it; hence, thou Basilisk, 
Thou kill’st me with thine eyes, Nay, never kneel; 
These scornful mocks more than my woes I feel. 
Ros Alas, I mock ye not, but come in love 
And natural duty, Sir, to beg your blessing ; 
And for miue uncle a f 
Fos. Him and thee I curse. 
I'll starve ere I eat bread from his purse, 
Or fiom thy hand: out, villain; tell that cur, 
Thy barking uncle, that I lie not here 
Upon my bed of riot, as he did, 
Covered with all the villainies which man 
Had ever woven; tell him I lie not so; 
It was the hand of Heaven struck me thus low, 
And I dothank it. Get thee gone, I say, : 
Or I shall curse thee, strike thee ; prithee away : 
Or if thou’lt laugh thy 61 at my poor state, 
Then stay, and Jisten to the prison grate. 
And hear thy father, an old wretched man, 
That yesterday had thousands, beg and cry 
To get a penny: oh, my misery. 
vs. Dear Sir, for pity hear me- f 
Fos. Upon my curse I charge no nearer come ; 
T'll be no father to so vile a son. 
Ron. O my abortive fate, 
Why for my good am I thus paid with hate ? 
From this sad place of Ludgate here I freed 
An uncle, and I lost a father for it ; 
Now is my father here, whom if I succour, 
I then must Jose my uncle’s love and favour. 
My father once being rich, and uncle poor, 
I him relieving was thrust forth of doors, 
Baffled, reviled, and disinherited. 


Now my own father here must for bread, 
My uncle being rich ; and yet, if I. 
Feed him, myself must beg. Oh misery! 


How bitter is thy taste ; yet I will drink 

Thy strongest poison ; fret what mischief can, 
I'll feed my father ; though like the pelican, 
I peck my own breast for him. 


( His Father appears above at the Grate,a Box hang- 
ing down.) 
Fos. Bread, bread, one penny to buy a loaf of 
bread, for the tender mercy. 
Ros. O me, my shame! I know that voice full 


well; 
T'll help thy wants, although thou curse me still. 


( He stands where he is unseen by his Father.) 


Fos. Bread, bread, some Christian man send back 
Your charity to a number of poor prisoners. 
One penny for the tender mercey— 
[Robert puts in Money. 
The hand of Heaven reward you, gentle Sir, 
Never may you want, never feel misery ; 
Let blessings in unnumber’d measure grow, 
And fall upon your head, where’er you go. 
Ros. O, happy comfort: curses to the ground 
First struck me : now with blessings I am crown’d.* 
Fos. Bread, bread, for the tender mercy, one 
penny for a loaf of bread. 
Ros. I'll buy more blessings: take thon all my 
store ; 
T'll keep no coin, and see my father ° 
Fos. Grod angels guard you, Sir, my prayers 
shall be ' 
That Heaven may bless you for this charity, 
Ron. If be knew me, sure he would not say so : 
Yet I have comfort, if by any means 
I get a blessing from my father’s lands. 
How cheap are good prayers! a poor penny buys 
That by which man up ina minute flies 
And mounts to Heaven, 


Enter Srernen. 


Oh, me, my uncle sees me. 
Srer. Now, Sir, what makes you here 
So near the prison ? 
Ron. I was going, Sir, 
To buy meat for a poor bird I have, 
That sits so sadly in the cage of late, | 
I think he’ll die for sorrow. 
Strep, So, Sir: 
Your pity will not quit your pains, I fear me. 
I shall find that bird ({ think) to be that churlish 
wretch 
Your father, that now has taken 
Shelter here in Ludgate. Goto, Sir; urge me bot, 
You'd best; I have given you warning; fawn not 
on him, 
Nor come not near him if you'll have my love, 
Ros. ’Las, Sir, that lamb : 
Were most unnatural that should hate the dom. 
Sree. Lamb me no lambs, Sir. 
Ros. Good uncle ,’las you know when you lay 


here, 
I succoured you: so let me now help him. : 
* A blessing stolen at least a9 fairly as Jacch’s was. 


_ Srer. Yes, as he did me; 
To laugh and triumph at 7 miséry. 
You freed me with his gold, but “gainst his will : 
For him { might have rotted, and lain still; ~ 
So shall he now, 1) me 
‘Ros Alack the dey! — 
Srev. If bim thou pity, ’tis thine own decay. 
Fos. Bread, bread, some charitable man remem- 
ber the poor F 
Prisoners ; bread, for the tender mercy, one y= 
Ros. O listen, uncle, that’s my poor father’s voice. 
Srer. There let him howl. Get you gone, and 
"come not near bim, 
Ros. O my soul, : ae 
What tortures dost thou feel! earth ne'er shall find 


A son so true, yet forced to be unkind. 


(Robert disobeys his Uncle's injunetions, and again 


visits his Father.) 


Foster. Wire. Rorerr. ae 

Fos. bo what art thou? Call for the keeper 
there, 

And thrust him out of doors, or lock me up. 


Wire, O ’tis your son. 

Fos. I know him not, 

I am no king, unless of scorn and woe, 
Why kneel’st thou, then, why dost thou mock me so? 
Ros. O my dear father, hither amIcome, _ 
Not like a threateniog storm to increase your wrack, 
For I would take all sorrows from your back, 

To lay them allon my own. ~ ; 

Fos. Rise, mischief, rise; away, and get thee gone, 

Ros. O if I be thus hateful to your eye, 

I will depart, and wish -I soon may dies. . u2 
Yet let your blessing, Sir, but fall on me. 

Fos. My heart still hates thee. 

Wire. Sweet husband. 5 

Fos. Get you both gone; ved 
That misery takes some rest that dwells.alone, 
Away, thou villain. 

Ron. Heaven can tell ; . 
Ach but your finger, I to make it well 4 
Would cut my hand off. aide eal 

Fos. Hang thee, hang thee. ; 

—. ieee * ee 

os. ruction meet thee. key 
there, ho! ae key 

Ros, Good Sir, I'm gone, I will. not stay to 

grieve you. an ae 
Oh, knew you, for your woes what pains I feel, 
You would not scorn meso. See, ir,to cool = 
Your heat of burning sorrow, I have 
Two hundred pounds, and glad it is my lot. 
To lay it down with reverence at your feet; 
No comfort in the world is sweet, ‘ 
Whilst thus you live in moan. Anh, PRA 

Fos. Stay. at 

Ros Good truth, Sir, I'll have none of it back, + 
Could but one penny of it save my life, 

Wire. Si stay, and bear him: oh unnatural 


strife ed 

In i. oN father’s bosom, ; 

‘os. I see mine error uow : oh can the 
A rose upon a bramble? Did there e’er ‘Age *: 
Poison and health together in’ one tide? 
I'm born a man: reason may aside, 
And lead a father’s love out of the way: 
Forgive me, my good boy, I went astray ; 
Look, on my knees I ‘beg it: not for joy, ‘ 

- Thou bring’st this golden rubbish, whick I ‘Spurn : 
But glad in this, the heavens mine eye-balls turn, 
And fix their right to luok upon that face, _ 
Whose love remains with pity, duty, grace. 
Oh my dear wronged boy. sng sethrmantll 
ne Gisdews Fy pee aa 

y heart with joy: I cannot speak. 
Wire. Coal this Tooligh wo Id 
Did never grieve my heart with Aaiests more 

Than it is now grown light Qi . 

With joy and comfort of this happy sight.» Sd 
j onlin 

The present edition of this delightful book is 
larged by the addition of the further specimens which 

Lamb pennies a few years ago in Hone’s * 

Book.' These make about half of the second volumé, and 

are quite equal in interest to those forming the original 
collection. Among them isthat wonderful ps 

of Sir Richard Fanshawe's, in ascene from the ish 

—_ *Querer pro Solo Querer” (to Love for Love’s 
ake), which he has turned into the sweetest Eng 
verse that was ever written. The annotations: inte 
spersed among these later specimens also, are infer 
only in-quantity to those in the first collection. . Th 
is the same depth and subtlety of thougie, the 


exquisite delicacy of perception, and, in as 

tion as ever, that style -0t ft *0 racy in sa and 
so translucent in its material, like the richest w 
foaming ia the clearest crystal. ictleat wie 
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TO ASSIST THE INQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUGGLING, AND 
SYMPATHISE WITH ALL. 


A. MAN INTRODUCED TO HIS 
ANCESTORS, ? 


[Rerarytep, by leave of the Proprietor, from articles 
contributed some years ago to the ‘ New Monthly 
Magazine,’ by the Editor of this Journal. } 


Queyveno tells a story of. an old Spanish nobleman, 
who meeting his coachman in the place unmention- 
able to polite ears, and being respectfully asked how 
he came there, said it was on account of the fatal 
indulgence he had shown to his wicked son. But,” 
said he, “ Peter,” wiping his eyes, “how -came you 
here ?”_« Ah, my lord,” replied Peter, “ it was for 
being the father of that wicked son of yours.” 


It is frightful to hear. the comments people’ will 
make on a story of this sort. Some go ‘so far as to 
pretend that there is no reckoning on a legitimate 
family in Europe. An Ogleby, say they, for aught 
we know, reigns in France ; and a.Sawney Beane at 
Madrid. A corporal may’ be half-brother to the 
King of Prussia, Some prig of a fellow is perhaps 
the precursor, at no great distance, of the illustrious 
Alexander of the North; and the Emperor of Aus- 
tria may be the exalted result of a parish beadle. In 
the old story-book which represents Virgil.as a ma- 
gician, the poet is said to have pronounced Augustus 
to be the son of a baker. The reason assigned for 
the discovery was, that the emperor had ordered the 
poet so many loaves a week, instead of money, to do 
what he liked with. By this nile, the holy allies 
might be all made out the deseendants of parish offi- 
cers; for there is nothing that occupies them so 
much as keeping a sharp eye upon vagrants," waging 
war with surreptitious munched » apples, ° and’ the 
reading of books in chureh time, and wearing their 
respective cocked-hats with a solemn propriety. The 
Emperor of Austria,.when ‘shown a manuseript 
Ariosto in Italy, is recorded to have: said that he bad 
no countenance for authors of that sort: (which 
every body. will readily believe, who has seen’ his 
Majesty’s face..) 

However, the famous Austrian lip has been long 
in the family.- ‘There is no denying that. What- 
ever its origin, it is of old standing. I have heard 
the same thing of slanting foreheads in other families. 
Dryden tells us of a recipe, by which to ascertain the 
legitimacy of certain royal families famous for inter- 
marrying with their aunts and ‘uncles, ° 


» “Who by their common ugliness are known.” 


. Thinking of these matters, and happening to fall 
upon the geometrical ratio of descent, by which it 
appears that aman has, af the twentieth remove, one 
million forty-eight thousand. five hundred and seventy: 
siz ancestors in the lineal degree—grandfathers and 
grandmothers, dropped the other evening: into a 
reverie, during which T thought I stood by myself at 
one end of an immense 
eceupied with a buge motley assembly, whose faces 
Were all turned towards me. At this, multitudinous 
gaze, I felt the sort of confusion which is natural to 


_ & Modest man, ‘and which almost makes us believe 
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that we have been guilty of some crime without 
knowing it. But what was my astonishment, ‘when 
a master of the ceremonies issued forth, and saluting 
me by the title of his great-grandson, introduced me 
to the assembly in the manner and form following :— 

May it please your Majesties and his holiness the 
Pope; - 

My Lord Cardinals, may it please your most reve- 
rend and illustrious eminences ; 

May it please your graces, my lord dukes ; 

My lords, and ladies, and lady abbesses ; 

Sir Charles, give me leave ; Sir Thomas also, Sir 
John, Sir Nicholas, Sir, William, Sir Owen, Sir 
Hugh, &c. : 

Right worshipful the several courts of aldermen ; 

Mesdames, the married ladies ; 

Mesdames the nunsand other maiden ladies; —Mes- 
sieurs Manson, Womanson, Jones, Hervey, Smith, 
Merryweather, Hipkins, Jackson, Johnson, Jephson, 
Damant, Delavigne, De la Bleterie,. Macpherson, 
Scott, O'Bryan, O'Shaughnessy, O'Halloran, Clut- 
terbuck, Brown, White, Black, Lindygreen, Southey, 
Pip, Trip, Chedorloamer (who the devil, thought I, 
is he?) Morandi, Moroni, Ventura, Mazarin, 
D’Orset, Puckering, Pickering, Haddon, Somerset, 
Kent, Franklin, Hunter, Le Fevre, Le Roi (more 
French !) Du Val’ (oh, ho! a highwayman, by all 
that’s gentlemanly!) Howard, Churchill, Burdett, 
Argentine, Gustafson, Olafson, Bras-de-feu, Sweyn, 
Hacho and Tycho, Price, Lloyd, Llewellyn, Hanno, 
Hiram, &c. and all you intermediate gentlemen, 
reverend and otherwise—with your infinite sons, 
nephews, uncles, grandfathers, and all kinds of 
relations, 

Then, you, sergeants and corporals, and other 
pretty fellows, — 

You footmen there, and coachmen younger than 
your wigs, 

You gypsies, pedlars, criminals, Botany-Bay men, 
old Romans, informers, critics, and other vagabonds,— 

Gentlemen and ladies, one and all,— 

Allow me to introduce to you, your descendant, 
Mr Manson. 

Mr Manson, your Anczstors, 

What a sensation ! 


I made the most innumerable kind of bow I could 
think of, and was saluted with a noise like that of a 
hundred oceans. Presently I was in the midst of 
the uproar, which became like a fair of the human 
race. 

Dreams pay as little attention to ceremony, as 
the world of which they are supposed to form 
a part. The gentleman usher. was the only 
person who retained a regard for it. Pope Inno- 
cent himself was but one of the crowd. I saw him 
elbowed and laughing among a parcel of lawyers. 
It was the same with the dukes and the princes, 
One of the kings was familiarly addressed: by a lord 
of the bedchamber, as Tom Wildman; and ‘a little 
French page had a queen much older than: himself 
by the arm, whom he introducéd to me as his daugh- 
ter. I discerned very plainly my immediate ances: 
tors the Mansons, but could not get rear enough to 
speak to every one of them, by reason of a motley 
crowd, who, with all imaginable kindness, seemed as 
if they would have torn me to pieces.. “ This is my 
arm,” said one, “ as sure as fate,” at the same time 
seizing me by the wrist. ‘ The Franklin shoulder,” 


= et] 


Price Tworence. 


cried another. A gay fellow, pushing up to me, and 
giving me_a lively shake, exclaimed, “ The family 

mouth, by the Lord. Harry! and the eye—there’s a, 
bit of my father in the eye.”— Avery little bit, 
please your honour,” said a-gypsey, a real gypsey,’ 
thrusting in her brown face : “all the rest’s mine, 
Kitty Lee’s, and the eyebrows are Johnny Faw’s to! 
a hair." The right leg is my property, however,”. 
returned the’beau: “I'll swear to the calf." Mais. 
—but—notia to de autre calf,” added a ludicrous 
voice, half gruff and half polite, belonging to a ‘fan- 

tastic-looking person, whom I found to be a dancing- 

master. I did not care for the gypsey; but to own 

my left leg to a dancing-master was not quite so 

pleasant, especially as, like Mr Brummel, it happens 

to be my favourite leg. Besides, I cannot dance. 

However, the truth must out. My left leg is more 

of a man’s than my right, and it certainly ori- 

ginated with Mons. Fauxpas. He came over from 

France in the train of the famous Duke of Bucking- 
ham. The rest of me went in the same manner. - 
A Catholic priest was rejoiced at the sight of my. 
head of hair, though by no means. remarkable but for 

quantity ; but it seems he never expected to see it 

again since he received the tonsure. _ A little coquette 

of quality laid claim to my nose, and.a more roman- 
tic young lady to my chin. _ I could not say my soul 
was my own. I was claimed not only by the Man- 

sons, but by a little timid boy,. a bold patriot, a mo- 

per, a merry-andrew, a coxcomb, a hermit, a yolup- 

tuary, a water-drinker, a Greek of the name of 
Pythias, a freethinker, a religionist, a bookworm, a 

simpleton, a beggar, a trembling father, a hack- 

author, an old soldier dying with harness on_his 

back. 


“ Well,” said I, looking at this agreeable mixture 
of claimants, “at. any rate® my. vices. are’ not 
my own.” : 

“ And how many virtues?” cried they in a stern 
voice, , 

“ Gentlemen,” said I “if you had waited, you 
would have seen that I could give up one as well. asi 
the other, as far as either can be given up by a na- 
ture that partakes of ye all. - I see yery plainly that 
all which a descendant no better than’ myself, has to 
do, is neither to boast of his virtues, nor pretend ex-/ 
emption from his vices, nor be overcome with his: 
misfortunes; but. solely to regard the great mixture 
of all as gathered together in his person, and to try 
what he can do with it for the honour of those who 
preceded him, and the good of those who come 
ater.” E 

At this I thought the whole enormous assembly 
put on a very earnest but affectionate ‘face; which 
was a fine sight. A noble humility was in the looks 
of the best. Tears, not without dignity, stood in the 
eyes of the very worst. 

“It is late for me,” added 1; “I can do little, 
But I will tell this vision to the younger and stouter ; 
they perhaps may do more.” a 

-“Go and tell it,” answered the multitude. But 


the noise was so loud, that I awoke, and found my 
little child crowing in my ear. : 
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Ir was new-year’s day, and merry doings were dns 
on in the castleof Rudenau. Of those who came to 
pay the compliments: of the season some. had. taken 
their leave, but many were still sitting with my Lord 
the Count at the dinner-table, where the great silver 
goblet was making its joyous rounds. But. the fun 
and frolic were more free and murestrained at the 
second table. The company here was very lively 
indeed... Kaes, the plump little man-cook, Deinhard, 
the waggish huntsman, and Sybella Frischin, the free 
and easy housekeeper, were striving who should be 
first in: jests; jokes, and monstrous good stories. 
Just hear,” said Deinhard, “what my Lord asked 
me to-day, and what I answered. They were talking 
at table of portrait-painting. ‘Did you ever have 
your picture taken, Deinhard?’ said the Count in 
jest. ‘Indeed, my Lord,’ I replied, ‘ I wanted to have 
it done, and’ so looked out for a painter at Bamberg ; 
but the churl, after eying my viznomy, which, as 
your Lordship knows, is rather long, yellow, and 
pitted, yet not so bad after all, sent me off in a hurry, 
saying that he had no colours ugly enough for my 
face.’ All the company laughed till they were ready 
to burst at this sally.” 

“That’s nothing to what I’m going to tell you,” 
interrupted the cook. “ You must know that yester- 
day I very snugly roasted the owl that was found 
dead on the barn-floor, and served it up as a partridge 
to Hahneberg, the hungry chancery clerk, who comes 
spunging and smelling about the kitchen every day. 
He thought it was very nice, and stopped his jaw- 
work more than once to say that he had never in all 
his life eaten a bit of game with such a fine haut gofit 
about it.” 

“You are mere ignoramuses,” screamed out the 
housekeeper, “Do but listen to the trick I played 
yesterday. You know fat, comfortable, greedy Dr 
Hammer, and that when he comes into the castle 
one can never make a bed fo his Itking. | Well, this 
time I lodged him in the back red room, that is so 
far from the rest, for I knew the prank that the old 
bedstead would most likely play him. No sooner said 
than done. For a little before midnight, when our 
heavy ftiend the Doctor, whose head was just then 
none of the lightest, had found his way to his bed 
with no small difficulty, and thrown his huge masses 
of flesh upon it, down comes a great bit of the bed- 
stead near the head, and as he was in no condition to 
help himself, or call for assistance, he was obliged to 

pass the night in the most uncomfortable way in the 
' world, with his legs up and his head down. In the 
morning he wanted to give me a good scolding, but 
I excellencied him at such a rate, which you know he 
likes excessively, that he thought no more of his 
mischance.” 

Lindermann, the gardener, must now needs put in 

his oar, and told once more, not in the briefest style, 
how long he had been in Constantinople and Mos- 
cowcow, (an immense town, fifty miles behind Mos- 
cow) and at Jerusalem and ?Madrid, > Buda and 
Mexico, and how he had ‘been employed’ by gentle- 
men, grand viziers, interpreters, bishops, margraves, 
and. professors ; nay, more, how his father, (now in 
heaven) hada fish-pond four miles round, in his gar- 
den, and many other credible matters of a like 
nature. But Deinhard, the huntsman, soon stopped 
the current of his talk, by reckoning up that he 
must at least be 120. years ‘old, if he had staid at 
every place as long as he had asserted. Now, though 
Mr Lindermann was gifted with most excellent diges- 
tion, he was not able to stomach and make meat of 
this calculation. Hence he opened his mouth no 
more, except to swallow the noble juice of the grape 
that stood before him. 

’ But none of these gibes and jests was relished by 
the virtuous lady’s maid, Wilhelmina: Sellin, nor by 
Schenk, who held the honourable office of footman, 
and was born in the imperial town of Goplar; and 
even Franz Braunwauld, the Counts saddler, sat quite 
grave and silent, contrary to his usual custom; 
though he had lately finished a capital job in the har- 


ness room, and was placed, on that account, at the 
second table. He seemed to be sunk in deep thought, 
and was neither cheered by the raillery of the frolick- 
some Sybella, nor by the jests of the huntsman ; and, 
as at last they beeame very hard upon| him, he took 
up his hat and stick, and silently went away. He 
went home and entered his room with the-same 
silence and reserve. At length his young wife ad- 
dressed him with these words:—*“ Tell me, dear 
Franz, what is the matter with) you? Hver sinee 
yesterday you have been looking dull and gloomy, 
which is quite unusual with you. I thought to have 


seen you return to-day in good’ spirits from your” 


merry party; but you are not. Perhaps the last 
work you did for the Count is not quite to your 
liking? Or has anything unpleasant happened?” 


“ Dear wife,” answered the saddler, “ I would have 
told you yesterday what it was that troubled me, had 
I not been afraid of disquieting your kind heart, 
But since you press me, I can no longer conceal it. 
You know the little garret in the old part of the 
castle, where I work for his Lordship. You know, 
too, that in order to finish the handsome new harness 
with which the count drove to church to-day, L 
worked the night before last till near midnight, and 
came home very late. I was sitting there very busy, 
my solitary lamp was burning before me, a snow 
storm was beating at the rattling old windows, and 
the watchman was crying eleven o’clock,—when sud- 
denly there was a push at my door. Supposing that 
the porter had come to ‘tell me to leave off work, I 
laid the harness down; when, behold! there came in 
a mouse-coloured dog of immense size, who looked 
upon me quite calmly with his bright, shining eyes, 
and poked his muzzle upon \the table. You know 
that I am not ‘fearful, but a feeling of horror came 
upon me, on beholding this apparition. However, 
I plucked up courage, and stared the beast in the face; 
he then opened his wide jaws, and uttered strange 
hollow sounds out of his deep throat. It seemed as if 
Thalf heard the words— Follow me !|—Follow !—Fol- 
low! I was silent, and did not stir. But I heard these 
words for the second and third time, Now, thought 
TI, you wont eat me after all, so I will follow the 
creature, and see what it wants, and where it will 
take me. Catching hold of my lamp, I followed the 
dog, who trotted before me, wagging his tail. The 
wind whistled through the old roof, the frighted owls 
flitted round me, and’ the rats skipped about, as I 
walked shivering along the cold stone floor, and at 
last reached a black door, which I had never before 
observed. The dog reared up against it, and it sud- 
denly opened with a creaking noise. I went in, 
looked about me with the help of the lamp, and saw 
nothing but a large, ¢mpty, desolate chamber. But 
the dog seized my coat with his teeth, and drew me 
toacorner behind the door. My lamp shone upon 
it, and T saw a tall figure in a bright white dress, 
leaning against the wall. It looked to me like a state- 
ly lady in a silk dress of the old German fashion, 
with an open countenance, and long golden hair hang- 
ing down upon her shoulders. By the doubtful light 
of the lamp she seemed to be lifting her right arm 
towards me, holding a small black cross before me 
with a supplicating countenance. TI had hardly 
raised my hand to touch the cross that was offered 
me, when my.lamp was extinguished by a dreadful 
blast of wind; a fearful rattling sounded through the 
whole building; and a stifling sulphureous smell! sur- 
rounded:me. It was pitch-dark,* and I stood trem- 
bling, without knowing or seeing where I should put 
my foot, However, I recovered myself a little, left 
the chamber, whose door slut to after me with a 
threatening crash, and groped along the rafters of 
the roof, followed by the dismal howlings of the dog, 
until I reached the well-known neighbourhood of my 
room. I soon found the stairs, got into the lower 
passage, which is lighted, and hastened home, where 
I found yow already asleep. I could not sleep—my 
mind was too violently agitated by this night-adven- 
ture. I often tried to consider the whole as a vision, 
but the large gray dog, and the lady dressed in’silk, 
with her melancholy yet cheerful face, stand before 
me too plain at this very moment. I suppose that 
both are accursed spirits, who are waiting for their 


release. But it makes me so sorry, when I think that 
this rélease ought, perhaps, to have come to pass 
through me, had it not been frustrated by-some other 
evil rit: Now, dear wife, you know the cause of 
my sadness and my serious meditation,” 

“ Da not let this disturb: you,” replied his wife ; 
“this is an old story, which I was told when a child 


‘by my grandmother, You know that after she was a 


widow, she was nurse in the eastle for ten years, and 
learned a great dealiof what had happened there from 
the most remote period, which she was very fond of 
relating when.she grew old, as grandmother's gene- 
mally. are. .Among other stories was the following 
one :”— ; 

“In the time of Count Gottfried, before the 30 
years’ war, there was in his court, anoble maiden called 
Esther von Rinkemberg, whose extraordinary beauty 
and virtue were celebrated long afterwards. At the 
same time the Count had achamberlain named Milz, 
who was born at Schweinfurt. He liked to look 
upon the maid, and shewed her a great deal of at-' 
tention, in hopesrof winning her affections. But 
though he was a fine young fellow, she coldly kept 
him at a distance, and gave him to understand. pretty 
plainly, that he was net of noble birth, and must fix 
his attentions elsewhere. This contempt sunk deep 
into the heart of the chamberlain, but, far from dis- 
maying him, only inflamed him with a still more 
violent love for the court lady. But since he could 
not obtain his object by! all his suing and pressing, he 
endeavoured to effect it by secret means, An old, 
wandering, and experienced woodinan, who occasion- 
ally came to’ the castle and received alms from the ~ 
Count, was entrysted by him with his situation; he 
advised him to get some of the hair of his beloved 
one, to burn and powder it, and then swallow it early 
in the morning, and fasting, in water drawn before the 
break of day. If he did this, he would soon have 
proof of the maiden’s love. The chamberlain fol- 
lowed his advice.. He obtained a large lock of 
Esther's beautiful light hair, from her chambermaid, 
who was far from, disliking him, and did what the 
old. woodman had directed. After ‘some time the 
courtiers. thought they observed that the beautiful 
maiden looked’ more kindly on the chamberlain than 
before, And when three-quarters of the year were 
over, it was suddenly reported that Esther was ex- 
tremely ill, beyond all hope of recovery, At the 
same time. they learned that Milz, the chamberlain, 
was kept in close custody in his apartment, and that 
a judge, attended by his clerk, was examining him 
daily, Very strange and bad things were whispered 
from one to another, but nothing certain was known, 
as the whole affair was managed very secretly. The 
end of the story was, that the young lady died sud- 
denly, and. was privately buried, but the chamberlain 
disappeared, and nobody could’ learn what had be- 
come of him. Butall was not fairly done; for ever 
afterwards, about the turn of 'the’year, a noise, and a 
rattling, anda hubbub is heard on the floor of the 
old castle, and sighing, and weeping, and trotting and 
howling, like a dog’s. This clatter comes again every 
year, Every one thinks that these are the departed 
and. accursed spirits of the court lady, who-did not 
die innocent, and of the’ chamberlain, who was pri- 
vately executed for seduction.and witchcraft.» Many 
years. afterwards, a servant who ‘was: looking one 
night for something in a:distant room, saw a woman 
in an ancient German) dress, and a large dog lying 
before her. But suddenly his light was extinguished, 
and his fear and horror drove him away. The fe- 
male figure is taken to be the lady, arid the dog the 
transformed chamberlain. - Both of them, they say; _ 
long for their release, but will find it-very hard to 
obtain, as ‘an evil spirit prevents it.’” 


This is the story,” continued the’ “saddler’s wife, 
« which I heard from my grandmother, and the truth 
of which you have now experienced yourself. Drive 
it out of your head, as it is not your fault that you 
were not able to effect the release of these eon- 
demned spirits.” 0 ae 
(© But,” replied Franz Braunwauld a pigry 
worked’ in my room in the castle till late at ni 
and yet never heard or saw any thing horrid.” _ 
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spectacles on his nose, —both of which he bore 
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“You forget,” replied his wife, “that the appa- attributes,—chained to a stake, the faggots 


rition is seen only at the turn of the year,—that is to 
say, in the twelve nights from Christmas to the feast 
of Epiphany, and never at any other time.” 


—_ 


THE WEEE. 
PERSONAL PORTRAITS OF EMINENT MEN. 


DR HORNE, BISHOP OF NORWICH, THE COMMENTATOR 
ON THE PSALMS, 

(From ‘ Personal and Literary Memorials’ by the 

Author of * Four Years in France ;’ * Italy as it is,’ 

§c.—a learned, entertaining, and conscientious man. ) 


Dr Grorce Horwe. was a man of unaffected piety, 
cheerful temper, great beni. bee) a A 
ing his propensity to jesting, dignified manners. He 
a much beloved in’ Magdalen College, of which he 
was president; the chief complaint against him 
being, that he did not reside the whole of the time 
in every year that the statutes required. He resigned 
his headship on being promoted from the deanery of 
Canterbury to the see of Norwich: the alleged 
reason was the incompatibility of the duties; though 
other heads of houses, when made bishops, have re- 
tained their academical situations. 

He never manifested the least ill-humour himself, 
and repressed it, but with gentleness, in others. 
Having engaged in a party at whist, merely because 


- he was wanted to make up the number, and playing 


indifferently ill, as he forewarned his partner would 
be the case, he replied to the angry , © What 
reason could you possibly have, President, for 
playing that card?” None upon earth, I assure 
ou.” 

% On the morning when news was received in college 
of the death of one of the fellows, a good companion, a 
bon vivant, Horne met with another fellow, an i 
friend of the defunct, and began to condole with 
him: “ We have lost poor L——."——“ Ah! Mr Pre- 
sident, I may well say, I could have better spared a 
better man.”"—“ Meaning me, I suppose?” said 
Horne, with an air that, by its pleasantry, put to 
flight the other's grief. 

was talking with Henry James Pye, late poct 
laureat, when he happened to mention the name of 
Mr P., a gentleman of Berkshire, and M.P., I think, 
for Reading: “That is the man,” said I, “who 
damned the King’s wig in the very presence of his 
Majesty, with great credit, however, to his own loy- 
alty, and very much to the amusement of the King.” 
—“ Ido not well see how that could be.”—“ You 
shall hear a story which our President (Pye had been 
a gentleman commoner of Magdalen College) told at 
his own table. The King out a hunting, P-— 
was in, and of the field: the King’s horse fell: the 
King was thrown from the saddle, and his hat and 
wig were thrown to a little distance from him; he 
got on his feet again immediately, and began to look 
about for the hat and wig, which he did not readily 
see, being, as we all know, short-si 7) Pmaieny 
very much alarmed by the accident, rides up in great 
haste, and arriving at the moment the King is peer- 
ing about and saying tothe attendants, ‘ Where's my 
wig? where's my wig?’ P—— cries out, ‘D—n 
your wig, is your Majesty safe ?’” Mr Pyeobserved, 
*« That's just like P——; he is just the man to have 
done so.” Horne seemed to think that no accusin 
spirit would cavil at the “oath ;” for he gave it forth 
ore rotundo, not “in good sooth,” swearing like a 


' ‘eomfit-maker’s wife, 


Horne sometimes condescended to a jocularity 
which others, as highly placed, but of minds not so 
playful and would have thought be- 
meath them. An under- waited on him, ac- 
cording to rule, to ask leave out of College, saying 
he was going to Coventry: ‘Better to go than be 
sent,” said the President. - 

-~T have heard him preach at St Maty’s, before the 
bats pi =~ was payee te how he em- 

oyed himself during the psalms usually sung before 
b =e sermon ; beati ps Pass with his y hand upon 
the cushion, ever and anon joining io toe Samet; then 
arranging his notes, or wiping his’ spectacles. His 
delivery on these occasions was somewhat too 
miliar, approaching, if the term may be permitted, 
to the lach-a-daisical: yet he was at once convinced 
and convincing ; it seemed as if he was free and easy 
in his exterior, because religion was to him interiorly 
a source of and freedom, and comfort. 

One of ”s sermons, before. the University, 
‘was on the doctrine of the trinity, * * * “In 
this faith,” he said, “I have been brought up, and 
for this faith, I trust when called upon, I shall be 


martrydom 2d so very is declara- 
tion of his to ac R ; 
a= stile, © That this oblation her 


hot 
entirely without consequenée, my friend Richard 
drew a caricature, now in my 
bed ar the very reverend the of Caner 


be 
Dury, with hic placid smile’ od bil his 
as 


heaped 
around him, and the flames ascending to his wig. 
The design is inscribed “The Martrydom of Saint 


eres af which the repeal was sought at the 
the 


his writing, he answers the argument that « 
to st ar the profanation of a 
sacred rite, and aggravated perjury, by the remark, 
“What is .this to the dissenters? they are honest 
men!” This is the insolence of domination, which 
even this mild and good man could not avoid. 
He wrote some numbers of the ‘Olla Podrida,’ 
in one of which he recommended the study of the 
by the examples of the Athenians, who 
their time in nothing else but in hearing and 
telling some new thing :—“ Would any man to 
pass his time better the Athenians did? In- 
deed we may expect that ere long nothing but news- 
papers will be read; since it seems to be agreed on 
by all men of the fon, that is, by all men of sense, 
pe res. gm is a hum, virtue a twaddle, and learning 
a ” 


In 1791 he went to take possession of his episco- 
pal palace at Norwich. When on the steps, he 
looked around, and said, “ Bless us! Bless us! what 
a multitude of people!” - Some one near, not out of 
malice, but because his head was filled with Norfolk 
dumpling, said, “ O! my Lord, this is nothing to 
the crowd on Friday last to see the man hanged.” 


— 


THE SCHOLAR’S ALB-Ju@ TO —, 
ON HIS FAILING TO CoME TO SUPPER. 


Wox'r you come and converse with us? 
Master’s so dull and I'm so dry, 
With dust and cobwebs choked well nigh, 
That nothing's more stupid than he and I,— 
Stupid, and dull, and dumb ; 
But we should not be so if you were by,— 
Prithee, then, won’t you come? 


Won't you come and accept his fare ? 

His banquet, indeed, T can’t exalt, 

It’s little they get that eat his salt, 

He fills me with nothing but vulgar malt,— 
No brandy, or wine, or rum ; 

But I've heard him say it was not his fault, 
And he’d tell you when you come. 


4 


Won't you come and accept his plea ? 
With Apollo and you he'll be more grand 
Than the wealthiest noble in the land ; 
Few things indeed are at his command, 

But still, you know, there’s some ;— . 
There's the cup of kindness, and the hand 

That he gives you when you come. 


Won't you come and accept that hand ? 
I heard him last night; he was very sad; 
He was counting the friends that he had had, 
How many were fled since times grew bad ; 
Then sudden he snapped his thumb, 
And exclaimed aloud with a face all glad— 
But I'll tell you when you come. 
June 20. 
—a 


MODERN SCULPTURE. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN A CUsToMER (A) AND X 
SCULPTOR (B.) 

A.—Mr B. I want a full length statue made of 
myself, at your own price. 

B.—If you please, Sir. Would you like to be taken 
naturally, in the dress you usually wear, as portrait 
painters take their likenesses? 

A.—No; that would [be common, and there- 
fore vulgar. What think you of my being ‘stark 
naked, except a small towel in front, like General 
Wolfe, in Westminster Abbey? or totally naked, 
like Lord Nelson in the Exchange-square in Liver- 
pool? 

B.—The objection is, that Englishmen neither 
live, fight, nor die, stark naked ; and that the uniform 
they conquered in, ought not to be despised, particu- 
larly by their own countrymen, Bonaparte instantly 
rejected Canova’s colossal naked statue of him with a 
gteat truncheon in his hand. — 

A.—Then why are artists guilty of such absurd- 
ities? . ; 


B.—They don’t mind violating any proprieties in 
life whatever, provided they can seize an opportunity 
to display their own skill in drawing the figure. Wit- 
ness the monstrous absurdity on the crown-pitces, 
of making a naked St George fighting a dragon, with 
nothing on but a little cloth cloak, that, it is said, his 
wife lent him to prevent his ‘catching cold. 

* A.—Then what think you of representing me in a 
Roman dress, as Marcus Aurelius on horseback, 
like George the Third, at Liverpool. 

B.—Such notions might do very well for a fancy 
ball. Sir Peter Lely, in his portraits, got very much 
laughed at for drawing fat ladies in the characters of 
Dianas, Floras, &c.; because what is absurd: will 
always be ridiculous. ~ . 

A.—You appear to me to be too fastidious, and 
to have too much common sense. As the apothecary 
in Mrs Radcliff's novel says, ‘ where is the use of art 
if we are to follow nature?’ We stop to admire some- 
thing out of the common way, and it is the province 
of art to cause admiration and wonder. * How do 
you account for people liking what is strange and 
monstrous? 

B.—There is an uninformed taste in the public 
that leads them to run after the quack more than the 
true physician. We must leave it to time and gene- 
ral education to refine and correct their errors. 

A.—I am partly convinced, but then it's against 
my will. I must own I still like the monstrous— 
from the Ajax in the park, down to the dragons and 
griffins in heraldry. And there must be multitudes 
of my opinion, or else the artists would not venture 
upon courting their admiration, = 

B.—It should be the province of artists to lead, 
and not mislead, the publie taste. What is unna- 
tural is in general disgusting. That very clever artist, 
Harlow, went often to dinner parties in a Field Mar- 
shal’s uniform, and got very much laughed ‘at, 
merely because he had no right to wear it. And for 
the same reason, no statue ought to be dressed in 
what it never wore. Harlow had as muchy right 
to wear his uniform, as George the Third has to be 
dressed as Marcus Aurelius, 


ened 


CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPEARE’S 
PLAYS. 
BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


NO. XXU.—-HENRY VIL 

Tus play contains little action or violence of pas- 
sion, yet it has considerable interest of a more mild 
and thoughtful cast, and some of the most striking 
passages in the author's works. The character of 
Queen Katherine is the most perfect delineation of 
matronly dignity, sweetness, and resignation, that 
can be conceived. Her appeals to the protection of 
' the king, her remonstrances to the cardinals, her con. 
versations with her women, show a noble and gene- 
rous spirit, accompanied with the utmost gentleness 
of nature. What can be more affecting than her 
answer to Campeius and Wolsey, who come to visit 
her as pretended friends, - 

* Nay, forsocth, my friends, — 

They that my trust must grow to, live not here ; 
They are, as all my comforts are, far hence, 

Tn mine own country, lords.” 


Dr Johnson observes of this play, that “ the meek 
sorrows and virtuous distress of Katherine have fur- 
nished some scenes, which may be justly numbered 
among the greatest efforts of tragedy. But the genius 
of Shakspeare comes in and goes out with Katherine. 
Every other part may be easily conceived and easily 
written.” This is easily said; but with all dae 
deference to so great a reputed authority as thattof 
Johnson, it is not true. For instance, the scene of 
Buckingham led to execution is one of the most af 
fecting and natural in Shakspeare, and one to which 
there is hatdly an approach in any other author, 
Again, the character of Wolsey, the description of 
his pride and of his fall, are inimitable, and have, 
besides their gorgeousness of effect, a pathos, which 
only the genius of Shakspeare could lend to the dis- 
tresses of a proud, bad man, like Wolsey. ‘There is 
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a sort of child-like simplicity. in the very helpless- 
ness of his situation, arising from the recollection of 
his, past overbearing ambition. After the cutting 
sarcasms of his enemies on his disgrace, against which, 
he-bears up with a spirit conscious of his own superi- 
ority, he breaks out into that fine apostrophe— 


« Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness! 
This is the state of man ; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him ; 
The third day, comes a frost, a killing frost ; 
And—when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a ripening—nips his root, 

“And then he falls, as I do. I have ventur’d, 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 

. These many summers in a sea of glory ; r 
But far beyond my depth: my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me; and now has left me, 
Weary and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate ye ! 

I feel my heart new open’d: O how wretched 

Is that poor man, that hangs on princes’ favours! 
There is betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and our ruin, ; 
More pangs and fears than war and women have; . 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again !” 


o/ There is in this passage, as well as in the well- 
known dialogue with Cromwell which follows, some- 
thing which stretches beyond common-place ; nor is 
the account which Griffiths gives of Wolsey’s death 
less Shakspeareian; and the candour with which 
Queen Katherine listens to the praise of “himwhom 
of all men while living she hated most,” adds the 
last graceful finishing to her character. ’ 
Among other images of great individual beauty 
might be mentioned the description of the effect of 
‘Ann Boleyn’s presenting herself to the crowd at her 
coronation, ; 


o—— “ While her grace sat down 
.. To rest awhile, some half an hour or so, 

“In a rich chair of state, opposing freely 
The beauty of her person to the people. 
Believe me, sir, she is the goodliest woman 
That ever lay by man. Which when the people 
Had the full view of, such a noise arose 
As the shrouds make at sea in a stiff tempest, 
As loud and to as many tunes.” 


The character of Henry VIII is drawn with great 
truth and spirit. _ It is like a very disagreeable por- 
trait sketched by the hand\of a master. His gross 
appearance, his blustering demeanour, his vulgarity, 
his arrogance, his sensuality, his cruelty, his hypocrisy, 
his want of common decency and common humanity, 
are marked in strong lines. His traditional peculiari- 
ties ‘of expression complete the reality of the picture. 
The authoritative expletive, “Ha!” with which he 
intimates his indignation or surprise, has an effect 
like the first startling sound that breaks from a 
thunder-cloud. . He is of all the monarchs in our 
history the most disgusting: for he unites in himself 
all the vices of barbarism and refinement, without 
their, virtues. Other kings before him (such as 
‘Richard III) were tyrants and murderers out of am- 
bition or necessity: they gained or established unjust 
power,by violent means: they destroyed their enemies 
or those who barred their access to the throne, or made 
its tenure insecure. But Henry VIII’s power is most 
fatal to those whom he loves: he is cruel and remorse- 
less to pamper his luxurious appetites: bloody and 
voluptuous; an amourous murderer; an uxorious 
debauchee. His hardened insensibility to the feel- 
ings of others is strengthened by the most profligate 
self-indulgence. The religious hypocrisy, under 
which he marks his cruelty and his lust, is admirably 
displayed in the speech in which he describes the 
first misgivings of his conscience and its increasing 
throes and terrors, which have induced him to dis 
vorce his queen. The only thing in his favour 
in this play is his treatment of Cranmer: there is 
also another circumstance in his favour, which is his 


patronage of Hans Holbein.—It has been. said of 


Shakspeare—“ No maid could live near such a man.” 
It might with as good reason be said—“ No king 
could live near such a man.” His eye would have 
penetrated through the pomp of circumstance and 
the yeil of opinion, As it is, he has represented 
such persons to the Jife—his plays are in this respect 


the glass of history—he has done them the same 
justice as if he had been a privy counsellor all his 
life, and in each successive reign. Kings ought 
neyer to be seen upon the stage. In the abstract, 
they are very disagreeable characters: it is only 
while living that they are “‘ the best of kings.” It is 
their power, their splendour, it is the apprehension 
of the personal consequences of their favour or their 
hatred, that dazzles the imagination aud suspends the 
judgment of their favourites or their vassals; but 
death cancels the bond of allegiance and of interest ; 
and seen as they were, their power and their preten- 
sions, look monstrous and ridiculous. . The charge 
brought against modern philosophy as inimical to 
loyalty is unjust, because it might as well be brought 
against other things. No reader of history can be a 
lover of kings. We have often wondered that 
Henry VIII as he is drawn by Shakspeare, and as 
we have seen him represented in all the bloated de- 
formity of mind and person, is not hooted from the 
English stage. 


——_— 


CHARACTERISTIC SPECIMENS OF 
THE ENGLISH POHTS. 


FAVOURITE SPECIMEN OF CHAUCER'S DESCRIPTION OF 
EXTERNAL NATURE. 


( Omitted by mistake in the preceding article. ) 


Upon a certain night 
As I lay in my bed, sleep full unmeet (1) 
Was unto me, but why that I ne might 
Rest I ne wist, for there n’as (2) earthly wight 
(As I suppose) had more of heartés ease 
Than I, for I n’ad (3) sickness nor disease ; 


Wherefore I marvel greatly of myself 
That I so long withouten sleepé lay, 
And up I rose three hourés after twelfe, 
About the springing of the gladsome day, 
And on I put my gear and mine array,} 
And to a pleasant grove I ’gan to pass 
Long ere the brighté sun uprisen was ; 


In which were oakés great, straight as a line, 
Under the which the grass so fresh of hue 
Was newly sprung, and an eight foot or nine 
Evéry tree well from his fellow grew, 
With branches broad laden with leavés new, 
That sprungen out against the sunné sheen, (4) 
Some very red, and some a glad light green, 


And at the last a path of little brede (5) 
I found, that greatly had not uséd be, 
For it forgrowen was with grass and weed, 
That well unnethes (6) a wight might it see. 
Thought I, this path some whither go’th pardie ; 
And so I followed till it me brought 
To a right pleasant arbour well ywrought, 


Which that benchéd was, and with turyés new 
Freshly turvéd, whereof the greené grass 
So small, $0 thick, so short, so fresh of hue, 
Fie tnaccaey te tea Tit was ; 
The hedge also, that yeden (7) in compass, 
And closed in allé the rorya es (8) 
With sycamore was set and eglantere 


And shapen was this arbour roof and all 
As i8 a pretty parlour, and also 
” The elles as thick as is a castle wall, 
That who that list without to stand or go, 
Though he would all day pryen to and fro, 
He should not see if there were any wight 
Within or no, but one within well might 


Perceive all those that yeden (9) there without 
Into the field, that was on every side , 
Cover’d with corn and that out of doubt, 
Though one would seeken all the worldé wide, 
So tich a fieldé could not be espied 
Upon no cost, as of the quantity, 

For of allé good thing there was plenty. 


And I, that all these pleasant sightés see, 
Thought suddenly J felt so sweet an air 
Of the ere, that certainly P 
There is no heart I deem in such despair, 
Ne yet with thoughtés froward and contraire 
So overlaid, but it should soon have bote (10) 
If it had onés felt this savour sote. (11) 


(lL) Unmeet—unfitting, unwelcome. 
§ N’as—ne was, was not. - 

'3) N’ad—ne had, had not. 
4 we 
5 
6 
7 


shi 
Brede—breadth. 
es—scarce] 
i) Arbere—arbour. ate ¥ he 


=" iG Na) ‘eden—went. i 
Bote—lielp, remedy. 
an Sote—sweet. 2 


And as I stood and cast aside mine eye, 
I was ’ware of the fairest medlar tree 
That ever yet in all my life I see, 
As full of blossomés as it might be, 
Therein a goldfinch leaping prettily 
From bough to bough, and as him list he eat 
Here and there of buddés and flow'rés sweet. 


And to the arbour side was adjoining ~ 
This fairest tree of which I have you told, 
And at the last the bird began to sing, 
When he had eaten what he eaten wo 
So passing sweetly that by many fold 
It was more pleasant than I could devise. * 
And when his song was ended in this wise, 


The nightingale with so m a note 
Answeréd him, that all the wood yrung 
So suddenly, that as it were a sot (12) 

I stood astonied, and was with the song * 
Thorough ravishéd, that till late and long © 
T ne wist in what place I was, ne where, 
Again methought she sung, e’en by mine ear: 

Wherefore I waited (18) about busily 
On every side if I’ her might see, 

And at the last I gan full well espy 
Where she sat in a fresh green laurel tree, 
On the farther side eyen right by me, 
That gave so passing a delicious smell, ~ 
According to the eglantere full well : 

Whereof I had so inly great pleasire, 
As methought I surely ravishéd was 
Into Paradise, wherein my desire 
Was for to be, and no farther to pass 
As for that day, and on the soté (14) grass 
J sat me down, for as for mine intent 
The birdés song was more convenient, 


And more pleasant to me by many fold 
Than meat or drink, or any other hing 3 
Thereto the arbour was so fresh and cold, © 
The wholesome savours eke so comforting, 
That, as I deeméd, sith the beginning 
Of the world was never seen ere then 
So pleasant a ground of none earthly man. 


— 


FINE ARTS AND LITERATURE. 


Two Journeys through Italy and Switzerland, by Wil- 
liam Thompson, Assistant Commissary’ General to 
the Forces. J. Macrone. f 

Mr Txomrson is an intelligent and agreeable per- 

son, who appears to have enjoyed his two hasty 

journeys considerably, He writes on account of his 
pleasures and sensations on visiting the garden of 

Europe, and the favourite seat of art to his friends 

at home; and no doubt they derived much pleasure. 

in the perusal. Accordingly they press him to pub- 
lish, and Mr Thompson complies; this part of the 
transaction we cannot but think indiscreet. The 
roads Mr Thompson travelled are well beaten, the 
cities he visited are as familiar to us as Oxford street ; 
nor does he meet with any notable adventures. 

From our personal friends we hear with delight 

when they treat of the oldest subjects; we receive a 

note after a first visit to Richmond with something 

like anticipation. We join the interest we take in 


our friend to the interest we mutually feel in the © 


scene, and each augments the other; we feel the 
same kind of gratification that we do when two of 
our old friends meet each other for the first time. 
One ingredient, and it is the principal one, is want- 
ing to the satisfaction of the general reader if such 
communications be made public. The only, ex- 
ceptions are in favour of old and favourite writers, 
who stand somewhat in the light of personal friends 
to the world at large. ! ; 

Mr Thompson appears to have a genuine taste for 
works of art; but there is nothing to show that it is 
so much more exalted or acute than is common to 
cultivated and tasteful minds in general, as to qualify 
him for a critic. ‘His decisions are mostly correct, 
but amount to no more than all the world are 
upon already; if he deviates from the beaten’ track of 
criticism, he loses his way. j teas 

For the purposes of 'a road-book, the work is far 
too scanty and loose, and not always quite correct. 
‘Ex. gr. as where he mentions that the two halves 
of Florence are joined by two “ fine stone’bridges ;” 
while, in fact, there are four ;—one yery ugly one, 
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‘wo indifferently good, and one extremely beautiful; ” 


as many visitors to the very admirable panorama of 
that city, exhibited a short time back in Leicester 
Fields, probably observed. In fact, Mr Thompson's 
visits to the different places were too hasty to enable 
him to have a very full or exact idea of any of them ; 
and thus, although a pleasing specimen of general- 
post letter-writing, there is not stuff in the work 
enough to make a satisfactory volume. Upon read- 
ing it we have a better opinion of the writer than of 
his work—a better opinion of what he might do than 
of what is done. 


A History of British Fishes. By William Yarrell, 
F.L.S. Part VI. John Van Voorst. 
Beavrirvr as usual. The Fishing Frog is the most 
monstrous living absurdity we ever saw. Is it possi- 
ble that such individuals can consider themselves beau- 
tiful? If they do, what a hideous creature an intelli- 
gent Fishing Frog would think the Venus de Medici. 
The little vignette of horses going to be bathed in the 
sea is hardly so happily drawn asusual ; but it’is true 

to the fact, and a pretty bit of colour. 


Colburn's Modern Novelists, Vol. VITI.—The Dis- 
owned. By Edward Lytton Bulwer. Revised 
edition. In 2 vols. Vol. I. Colburn. 


‘The Disowned” it appears, from the introductory 
essay to the present edition, of all Mr Bulwer’s novels, 
is the one most congenial to the writer’s own feelings ; 
and it is certainly altogether, to our mind, the most 
agreeable. There are a couple of engravings ‘at the 
commencement of the volume. The group of lovers is 
pleasing, particularly the girl. Her face wants pas- 
sion ; but it bas feeling, gentleness, and beauty. . The 
gentleman is rather tame. The vignette is not desti- 
tute of a certain nice feeling ; but it is stiff and inartifi- 
cial in the drawing and grouping. 


aay me 


ROMANCE OF RHAL LIFE. 


No. LXXXI1.—PaATAL MISTAKE OF MOREID EGOTISM 
FOR LOVE. 


Tur frequency of strange cases of this kind during 
the transition of mind in France from one state of 
opinion to another, induces us to eopy it from the 
newspapers. It is not love which these unfortunate 
persons feel ; at least, not love of any bigh order— 
certainly not of a lasting or healthy sort. It is a 
morbid, melancholy impatience, generally allied to 
a character of a very wilful description, which pro- 
bably would as soon have quarrelled as loved in. 
the ‘course of another twelvemonth, and meeting 
with an egotism resembling its own, and prepared 
to jump all extremities for the sake of indulging its 
spleen, and getting a sensation. We do not say this, 
of course, out of any want of charity towards the 
unhappy victims of such mistakes, but as a warning 
towards sensitive people of melancholy fancies, not 
to copy these very serious levities of our neighbours, 
(for such, after all, they must be called, and the 
result of half thoughts mistaking themselves for 
whole ones), but to cultivate their faculties, animal 
and intellectual, to better advantage,—and to be- 
lieve that real love would rather. continue to: exist 
with the beloved object in the same wide world, if it 
could not do it in the same house, than hazard the 
loss of ‘its company in another by such perilous con- 
clusions—much less selfishly invite it to partake 
them, and thus quit all chance of earthly happiness 
from the more cheerful companionship of other 


chant of bi ger ot 


Madame Prioliand, who was then years of age. 
Althougli he only remained: there sei , 80 great 
an intimacy had spn0g PP, between Madame Priolland 
and bimself, that after h nded 


. i 


. for five months, when; at the req ’ d, 
the correspondence ceased. ° Frotm that period’ until 
1831,-whien Bavcal left France for Senegal; he and 
Madame Priolland met but twice, and both. times in. 
the presence of her husband. Towards the close of 


1834, Bancal returned fronr Senegal, and went to 
Montpellier to take out a doctor's diploma. In going 
and returning he called on Madame Priolland, and it 
was in one of those interviews, he states, that she pro- 
posed to him the project of putting themselves todeath— 
a pro which he looked upon: at first, as. mere 
badinage, but which soon took irresistible Pome of 
his mind. Resolutions were finally made to accom- 
plish this object, and they parted in the end of Feb- 
ruary. They met on the 14th of March at Poictiers, 
and the 23rd of March was the day fixed for the execu- 
tion of their project. On the 17th of March they 
arrived in Paris, and went to lodge at an hotel as man 
and wife. On the evening fixed for the accomplish- 
ment of their horrible plan, Madame Priolland or- 
dered a foot bath to be brought iato her chamber, and 
at eleven o'clock, every thing being ready, the horrible 
tragedy began. Bancal states that she then asked him 


’ to put an end to her life ; upon which he bled her twice 


in her legs, She lost’a great deal of blood, and would 
have fallen from the chair, had he not supported her. 
After some time his strength failed, and she fell upon 
the floor, but he subsequently succeeded in placing her 
upon the bed, and they laid there side by side. ‘The 
hours wore away, and she still lived. He ‘asked her if 
she wished to live; she said ‘‘ No.” Ile then asked 
her if she would wish him to use the bistouri ; but she 
she said she objected to the iron entering her heart. 
She had chosen bleeding as the means to’ be used to de- 
prive her of. life, because she said she would wish to 
see herself dying. After some further delay, he with 
her own consent, gave her some acetate of morphine, 
which he had provided, and then took a dose himself. 
They both suffered nausea and vertigo, in consequence 
of taking the morphine, but its effects were not sufli- 
ciently powerful, and the bistouri was at length re- 
sorted to. He stabbed her once without effect; but on 


his inflicting a second and deeper wound, she pressed’ 


his hand, and never moved afterwards. He then 
stabbed himself three times, but the wounds did not 
prove fatal. A friend. of Bancal’s, named Cassema~ 


casse, next morning received a letter which had been. 


written. by the former, who, in the anticipation of 
death, had requested that he would see Madame 
Priolland and himself buried in the same coffin. When 
Cassemacasse went to the room and had the door 
forced open, Bancal and his victim were both stretched 
on the bed, the latter quite dead, but the former still 
living, though a stream of blood was issuing from a 
large wound in his left breast. Bancal having reco~ 
vered from his wound, was on Saturday last brought to 
trial for the murder of Madame Priolland. Great in- 
terest was excited in the court, which was crowded: to 
excess by ladies anxious to hear the result of this 
romantic affair. After a long investigation, of which 
we regret that our limits will not permit us to give the 
details, the jury returned a’ verdict of Not Guilty. 
Bancal is described as being a young man, small in 
stature, with black hair and eyes, and of a pale coun- 
tenance, expressive of a deep and settled melancholy. 


—_ 


TABLE TALE. 


ORIGIN OF ONE OF GOETHE'S PLAYS.—LESSON TO Ty- 
RANNICAL EXPERIMENTS UPON A Good TeMPrr. 


The attachment I had felt for Margaret, I trans- 
ferred to the daughter of our host, named Annette. 
I have nothing to say of her but that she was young, 
pretty, lively, and affectionate. Her disposition was 
so sweet, her mind so pure, that she deserved the 
love and veneration due to a saint. I saw her un- 
interruptedly every day. Our company at the fable 
d’ héte was confined to a few persons known to the 
master of the house, whose wife was a Fraukfort 
woman. They received very few people except 
during the fair. Annette and I had many oppor- 
tunities of conversing with each other, of which we 
took pir 4 with mutual pleasure. As she was 
not permitted to go out, her diversions and amuse- 
ments were very few: we to sing some of 
Zachary’s songs together; we played Kronger's 
Duke Michael; and thus our time glided on. But 
the more innocent connexions of this kind are, the 
less variety of impressions is there to Prolong their 
duration. 1 accordingly fell into that evil disposi- 
tion of mind which often misleads us so far as to 
make us find a pleasure’ in tormenting those whom 
we love; and I abused the fondness of a young 


female by tyrannical and arbitrary caprices. Secure 
of the affection of Annette, and of her anxiety to 


please me, I vented on her all the ill-humour that 
the failure of my poetical essays, the apparent im- 
possibility of my doing myself honour by them, and 
everything else that occurred to vex me, excited. I 
poisoned our best days by groundless and unworth 
jealousies. ; She long endured all these follies wih, 
angelic patience; but I had the cruelty to tire it 
out. To my shame and ir I at length per- 
ceived that her heart was alienated from me, and 
that.I had now real cause for all the extravagances I 
had been guilty of without reason. This discovery 
ere rise to terrible scenes between us; but all that 
ined by them was to learn, for the fourth time, 
how much I loved, and how necessary her affection 


was to me. My passion, however, increased,—as- 
suming all the forms which such situations produce. 
It was now my turn to act the part of this amiable 
girl: I used all my endeavours to gain her by ; 
able diversions. I could not bear to relinquish all 
hopes of her return to me; but it was too late. 
Struck with remorse for my conduct towards her, I 
avenged her ‘by ‘torturing myself with my own 
follies... The furious despair by which I thought to 
awake her, compassion, oyercame her physical 
strength, These extravagances greatly contributed 
to the bodily am 78 by which I lost some of the 
best years of my life; and, perhaps, these complaints 
would speedily have terminated my existence, had 
not my poetical vein come to my assistance, and re- 
stored my enfeebled health. Already, during seve- 
ral -intervals, I had perceived my folly. When 
restored to myself, I deplored my injustice towards 
Annette, and the .sufferings I had caused her. So 
often, and in so lively a manner, did I represent. to 
myself all the circumstances of her situation and 
my own, comparing them with the peace and happi- 
ness enjoyed by another couple in our society, that 
at length I could not resist the desire to e this 
contrast the subject of a drama, for the instruction 
of lovers, and in expiation of my folly. This was 
the origin of the oldest of my dramatic works that 
have been preserved; the title of . which, is,—* The 
Caprices of a Lover.’ , 


YOUTH AND AGE. (ACCORDING TO LORD’ BACON.) 


I remember when I was a young man at Poictiers 
in France, I conversed familairaly with a. certain 
Frenchman, a witty young man, but something talk- 
ative, who afterwards grew to be a very emenent man. 
Hee was wont to inviegh against the manners -of old 
men; and would say, that if there minds could be 
seene as their bodeis are, they woulde appeare no less 
deformed. Besides, being in love with his own wit, 
he would maintaine that x F vices of old men’s minds 
had some correspondence; and were parallel, with the 
imperfections of their bodies... For,the dryness of 
their skin, he would bring in impudence ; for the — 
hardness of their bowels, unmércifullness; for the 
lippitude’ (blearedness) ‘of their eyes, an Evil Eye 
and Envy; for the casting down of their eyes and 
bowing their bodies. towards the earth, Atheisame ; 
(For, saith hee, they look no more up to heayen, as 
they were wont:) for the trembling of their mem- 
bers, irresolution of their decrees and light incon- 
stance ; for the bending of their fingers as it were'to 
catch, rapacitie and covetousness; fur the rustling 
their knees, fearfulness; for their wrinkles, craftiness 
and obliquity: and other things which I have for- 
gotten. But'to be serious. A young man is modest 
and) shamefased ;:an old man's forehead is hardened. 
A young man is full of bounty and mercies; an old 
man’s heart is brawniee. A young man is affected 
with a laudible emulation; an old man with a ma- 
lignant envie. - A young man is inclined to religion ; 
an old man; looses in piety, through the coldness of 
his charity and long conversation in evill, and like- 
wise through the difficulties of his belief. A young 
man’s desires are pleasant; an old man’s moderate. 
A young man is light and moveable; an old man 
more grave and.constant. A young man is given to 
liberality and beneficence, and humanity ; an old man 
to covetoushess, wisdom for his own selfe, and seek- 
ing his own ends. A young man is confident and 
full. of hope ; an old. man different, and given to sus- 
pect most thin A young man is gentle and obse- 
quious; an old man forward and disdainful. A 
young fan is sincere and open-hearted; an old man 
cantelous and close. A young mian‘jis given to a de- 
sire to great things; an old man to 
mercenary.. A young man thinks well of the pre- 
sent times ; an old man prefereth times past before 
them. A young man reverenceth his superiors; an 
old man is more forward to tax them. ; ‘ 


TUSCAN PEASANTRY, 


I have found at the distance of ten miles from 
Florence the best people I have ever yet conversed 
with. The country people are frank, hospitable, 
courteous, laborious, and disinterested; eager’ to 
assist one another, and offended at nothing but the 
offer of a reward. I have sat amongst them by the 
hour, almost the only company I could ever endure 
half so long; and, at the same time of seeing me, the 
whole family has told me its most intimate concerns. 
The mother has enlarged on the virtues, and excused 
the faults of her husband. The daughter has asked 
me whether I was married, and whether I liked it, 
as she intended to take a husband in the beginning 
of the Carnival... Stefano... I must know 
him . ..and had bought the bed, and hemmed. the 
sheets, and folded and packed up the corredo* ; ieling 
me that there is nothing in the world pa aoe 
the beginning {of the Carnival #. .° fan! 
“ Matta !"+ cries the mother, and smiles; at. me 
Landor. 4 x 


* Marriage gifts. atte 
2 ais 
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Correspondents next week. 
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PULMONARY CONSUMPTION. 


A Treatise on Pulmonary Consumption, comprehending 
an Inquiry into the Causes, Nature, Prevention, and 
Treatment of Tuberculous and Scrofulous Diseases 
in general. By James Clark, M.D., F.R.S. 
I vol. post 8vo. London. Gilbert and Co. 

Tue subject of this volume is so universally impor- 
tant that it calls for our notice, while the-manner in 
which it is treated by Dr Clark, who has divested his 
language as much as possible of technical terms, is so 
comprehensive, clear, and simple, as to embolden us 
to venture an opinion on some of his suggestions, 
and to speak, in part, of his treatise as of something 
we understand. Indeed, one of the great merits of 
the work is, that nearly every part of it-may be un- 
derstood by any person of common education and in- 
tellect—by any respectable father of a family, by any 
industrious mechanic, to whose particular ease, as af- 
fected by the nature of his trade or employment, a 
considerable and valuable part of the treatise is espe- 
cially addressed. It is for these reasons that we wish 
to see the book widely diffused; and we think we 
are performing a philanthropic office and a duty in 
doing what lies in our power to make its existence 
known. 

If the utter incurableness of consumption in its 
advanced stages be a matter calculated to depress and 
sadden the heart, the sure means by which in a vast 
majority of cases it may be prevented from declaring 
itself, and the comparative ease by which it may be 
cured in its earliest stages, are favourable to hope, 
and to those tender cares and assiduous exertions 
which most honour our nature. It was only by 
placing the awful results of the malady full before us 
—by laying open the valley of death at our very feet, 
that Dr Clark could hope to arouse the attention of 
the. generality of mankind. No decorous veil, or 
silken curtain ought to be drawn here. * There yawns 
the horrid gulf in which the fond hopes of half the 
world go down—here is the broad path that leads 
straight ¢o it, and on the opposite side the path that 


. leads directly from it. 


A physician is perhaps the best of all moral teach. 
ers, for his daily practice furnishes him with tangible 


illustrations of the intimate connexion between vice’ 


and disease, between disorderly passions and a disor- 
dered frame of body, between inordinate sensual in- 
dulgences and that contamination of the system 
which descends from father to son, until the whole in- 
fected race is utterly extinguished by it. There is 


an awful solemnity in the passage where our author’ 


shows how frequently the gout, contracted by intem- 
perance in this generation, becomes scrofula in the 
next, consumption or madness_in the third, and how 
often, in this sense, the sins of the father are visited 
upon an innocent, a helpless, and a hopeless posterity. 

Whilst other diseases are giving way to improved 
modes of life and the progress of the medical science, 
or, after having had their rise, their meridian height, 
and their decline, are passing away of themselves 
(for certain maladies seem to have theif cycles—their 
final limits of extent and duration), Dr Clark is of 
opinion that consumption, or a disposition to tuber- 
culous, diseases, is on the increase among us.“ By 
diminishing the disposition to this most destructive 
of all maladies,” he says in his preface, “we shall 
not only reduce the sum of its daily victims, but we 
‘shall raise the standard of public health, and at the 
same time adeance the moral excellence of man, aug- 
ment his capabilities, and increase the sphere of his 
usefulness; for it need not be stated, that without 
sound bodily health, the intellectual powers languish 
and decay. Our subject, therefore, is one which not 
only concerns personal feelings and social happiness, 
but involves the well-being of society at large, and 
the intellectual as well as the physical character of 
nations.” 


He shows the same enlargement of view and of | 


object throughout the volume, which becomes the 


more] interesting from his constant allusion to the 


mental as well as to the corporeal faculties,—to the 
intellectual education of man, as well as to the proper 
nurture and care of his body. In his chapter on the 
means of preventing consumption, after copious re- 
marks on the proper manner of treating infants and 
very young children—particularly such as are deli- 
eate—he devotes a section to the subject-of the 
education of youths of oth sexes, wherein he 
“speaks out" (and it is only by speaking out frankly 
and fearlessly, and often, that we can hope to correct 
the evils) concerning the mismanagement and abomi- 
nations that still disgrace so many of our schools. 
There is scarcely a class of people’ among whom the 
presence and tuition of the real schoolmaster is more 
required than the pseudo-schoolmasters and school. 
mistressses—the masters and matrons of your “ board- 
ing-schools,” “fashionable establishments,” “ aca- 
demies,” “seminaries,” (or by whatever name they 
may delight to honour their concerns ;) and we appre- 
hend that in too many instances these persons super- 
add to gross ignorance and a blind adhesion to 
routine, an unscrupulous disregard of the important 
and solemn charge confided to them. The boys’ 
schools are bad enough, but those for girls are in- 
finitely worse. Before any parent entrusts his children 
to such nurseries of disease, let him carefully attend 
to the following observations. 


« No subject, I am persuaded, calls more u tly 
for the attention of parents than the education of 
their children, both intellectual and physical. How- 
ever laudable may be their desire to see the minds 
of their offspring early and hi ly cultivated, it 
should be ehecked by the knowledge that this object 
can in many cases be attained only by the sacrifice 
of health, and too often not without the loss of life. 
‘The time,’ says Dr Beddoes, ‘is not perhaps far 
distant when parents will discover that the best 
method of cultivating the understanding, provides at 
the same time most effectually for robustness of 
constitution ; and that the means of securing both 
parts of the comprehensive prayer of the satirist,— 
ut sit mens sana in corpore sano—are identical.’ 

“|The consequences just noticed as arising from the 
erroneous system of education in the schools for 
boys, prevail in a greater degree, and are productive 
of more injury, in female boarding-schools. If the 
plans pursued at many of these establishments were 
intended to injure the health of the pupils, they 
could be better contrived to effect that pur- 
pose. The prevailing system of female education is, 
indeed, fraught with the most pernicious conse- 
quences. At a period of life when the development 
of the system demands the most judicious manage- 
ment, young girls are sent to schools where almost 
the only object which appears to claim consideration, 
is the amount of mental improvement, or rather the 
variety of accomplishments with which they can be 
stored. Atan early hour in the morning the pupil 
is set down to music or the drawin -table, where she 
remains, often in a constrained position, in a cold 
room, till the whole frame, and more especially the 
lower extremities, become chilled:—the brief rea 
laxation during the short space allowed for meals 
and the format walk, is. insufficient to restore the 
natural warmth of the extremities; and it often hap- 
pens that girls are allowed to retire to bed with 
their feet so cold as frequently to prevent sleep for 
hours. Those who are acquainted with the general 
system of the boarding schools of this country will 
allow that this is no Picture.* A deli- 
cate girl, submitted to such a discipline, cannot 
escape disease. While school-boys have the advan- 
tage of a play-ground, or enjoy their recreation at 
pleasure in the open fields, the unfortunate inmates 
of a female boarding-school are only permitted to 
walk the foot-paths in pairs, in stiff and mo- 
notonous formality, resembling, as Dr Beddoes justly 
remarks, a funeral procession. The consequence is, 
that the muscles of the upper extremities and those 
which are chiefly concerned in the support of the 
trunk are rarely called into active play ; they do not 
acquire strength as the bedy increases in stature,— 
they remain weak and unequal to the task of sup- 
porting the trunk in the erect posture. A curved 
state of the spine is generally the consequence; and 
this, by altering the natural position and form of the 
trunk, renders the respiratory movements imperfect ; 
the capacity of the chest is dtninished, and the lun; 
are consequently more liable to “congestion, and th 
diseases which are its consequences. : 

“While the natural form and proportions of al 
body are thus destroyed, the health generally 


* See th Physical. Edneation 
Dr Barlow of Bath, in the “Cyclopedia of Practical Med? 


ranged state of the digestive 

skin cutaneous i ac beer other indicati 
deteriorated health. Jn short, almost all the requisites 
Sor the production of scrofula may be found in female 
boarding-schools, where the system I have described is 
pursued. 

“There are many exceptions to this system of 
boarding-school discipline, and the number would 
no doubt be greatly increased if the conductors were 
aware of one-half of the extent of the injurious 
effects it produces. In the establishments to which 
I allude, as being conducted on more rational princi- 
ples, the cultivation of the mind and the acquire- 
ment of the various female accomplishments are not 
the only objects aimed at; the health of the girls 
forms, as it ought, the first and paramount conside- 
ration. The time devoted to daily study, by the 
present system, should be greatly abridged, and that 
allowed for exercise augmented in proportion; the 
exercise should also be such as to call into action 
every muscle of the body. 

“The clothing during winter ought to be warm, 
and every means should be adopted to guard against 
co) of the extremities. The pupils should not 
be allowed to sit so long at one time as to induce 
this state, nor to go to with chilled feet. Were 
I to select any one circumstance more injurious 
than another to the health of young girls, it would 
be cold extremities, the consequence of want of 
active exercise, and the prevailing and most perni- 
cious habit of wearing thin shoes while in the 
house. 


“A warm bath ought to form an appendage to 

every boarding-school, and every girl should occa- ? 
sionally enjoy the benefit of it. A large, lofty, and 
well-ventilated room should be set apart for the : 
express purpose of exercise, when the weather is é 
such as to prevent it in the open air. A system of 
gymnastics is quite as n for girls as for 
boys. . They should be sufficiently yaried to give 
free play to all the muscles, and more jally to 
those of the trunk and upper extremities. If the : 

girl has any tendency to curvature of the spine, 
those exercises which are most effectual in correct- 
ing this deformity should constitute a of the . 

daily exercise. To the room devo to these 
exercises, the you’ girls should be allowed to 
retire for a short time, during the usual hours of 
school, to amuse themselves at pleasure. This ; 
recreation I consider of the utmost importance: it 
must, nevertheless, be understood that no exercise 
is to be considered a substitute for that in the open 

air; and for this. reason every female , 

school ought to have a play-ground, where the 

pupils may choose their own amusements, and play 

without restraint. } 

“Were a judicious system of management 
sued in poarding-echools, the opprobrium which 
has so long attached to them, would not only be 
removed, but they might be made the means of 
improving the general health of the pupils, and of 
correcting even the scrofulous constitution; they ; 
would thus become the source of much future 
benefit to the children, and of happiness to their 
parents.” - : 

Dr Clark, incommon with Dr Barlow, Dr Combe, 4 
and the other excellent men and able physicians, who 
have lately written on the subject of Physical Educa- 
tion, most strenuously recommends the frequent use 
of the bath, not only as.a means of promoting the 
health and cleanliness, but the morality of the people. 

Dr Clark says :— = | 

While on the subject of cold Lm 4 I must not 


omit to notice the ‘beneficial effects o! py 


With this invigoratin exercise, the cold-bath, 


doubly serviceable. Swimmin 


as Locke recom- 
mends, ought to form a part 


every boy's educa 
tion. ' 


But here, as regards the mass of our poor and busy 
population, the question will occur— Where are 
people fo swim in this immense metropolis of ours?" 
In many places the Thames is not proper to the pur- 
pose, and to many of the inhabitants of London it is 
too far off, Besides, the working-classes in London 
have been so long unaccustomed to such enjoyments, 
that they almost require’to be tempted into the use, 
and due appreciation of them. 1t was therefore with 
very great pleasure that we visited a few days ago 
that convenient and in every way excellent establish= 
ment, called the Metropolitan Baths, which have 
been opened within the last twelvemonth, a few. 
hundred yards north-east of the City Road, in a spot 
called the Shepherd and Shepherdess Fields, We 
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here found, in a well-aired and. lofty-roofed apart- 
ment, a basin of pure tepid water, one hundred feet 
‘Jong, thirty or forty feet broad, and varying in depth, 
by means of the bottom or flooring of the basin, 
which is an inclined plane, from three feet to five 
feet three or four inches. Here then is space and 
verge enough for plunging and swimming; and we 
found # number of men, who seemed to be respectable 
mechanics, enjoying that exercise, and (in two or 
three instances), teaching their little boys to swim, 
At the upper end of this extensive tank, there is a 
small basin for those who prefer cold water; but we 
should observe that the water in the large basin is 
not debilitating or too warm,—the chill being merely 
taken off the water, which is searcely above the tem- 
perature of the sea on our coasts on a fine summer's 
day. Along the sides of the tank are ranged little 


* chambers or cabins, in which to dress and undress, 


and for the use of one of these, and of ‘two clean 
towels, a small looking-glass, &ce., together with an 
hour’s use of the bath, the charge is only one shilling. 


_ ‘Although the proprietors, carrying; as we think, a 


feeling of delicacy too far; have not only eschewed 
puffing, but have even avoided advertising, they have 
found the number of their customers to be constantly 
on the increase, and this circumstance has encouraged 
them to erect another bath of still nobler dimensions, 
_to be had at a still cheaper rate. 


The second tank, which is now nearly finished, is 
‘one hundred. and eighty feet long, and forty feet 
broad. The admission, without the use of towels, is 
to be sixpence. ‘Thus, for less money than they pay 
for the pot of ale which often hurts them, hundreds 
of people daily, in that vast and populous neighbour- 
hood, may command .the luxury of a bath, which 
will always do them much good—and that, too, from 
the local facilities of obtaining copious supplies of 
hot water, in winter as well as in summer. We 
should -mention, moreover, that as the saloons are 
illuminated with gas, those who are engaged all day 
can bathe in the evening when their business is over ; 
and that, from there being a constant supply of fresh 
water at one end, and a sluice or outlet at the other, 
and from the care taken from time to, time entirely 
to-empty the tank or basin, the water in use is al- 
ways sweet and clean. , 

We consider the ‘gentleman whose ingenuity de- 
vised, and whose spirit and enterprise executed these 
batlis, as a benefactor to his country ; and, without 


- knowing him, we honour him for this, There is a 


somewhat similar, but much more limited establish- 
-ment, on the Surrey side of Westminster bridge ; 
-anid we Hope the day is not distant when we shall see 
such baths made cheap and accessible to the great 
body of the people in every quarterof London. It 
has hitherto been an opprobium to the greatest, and 
in’ many respects the most civilized capital in the 
world, to be almost wholly unprovided with public 
establishments of the sort. This is not the first time 
that we have endeavoured to draw the attention of 
our countrymen to the subject, and we trust, that in 
so doing, we do not depart from our proper office. 
We pity, if we donot despise, the heart and intellect 
of the man who can call such details as we have 
given trivial and vulgar. Is the health of hundreds 
of thousands of our fellow-creatures—our country- 


_ men—a trivial subject? Is it vulgar to point out 


and advocate what may extensively promote their 
comforts, their morality, and general well-being? 
We have done our humble duty to Dr Clark's 
volume in recommending it to notice, and in giving 
a specimen of the plain, earnest. manner in which it 


_ is written, Wecannot go into the pathology, or the 


treatment of consumption, or examine the statistical 
tables of the disease, which are very curious ; but we 
will give one more extract, having relation to a cause 
by. which consumption is frequently induced, and to 
a subject (the choice of a house in the country) on 
which most people entertain vague or incorrect 
notions. ae 


In close and populous towns one naturally hankers 


after the freshness, verdure, and open air’ of the - 


country; and, in cases of sickness, an opportune 


_ ehange of air will frequently do what medicine can- 


- state of constant humidity,except in the driest weath: 


“AND THE PRINTING MACHINE. 


not., Only, it unfortunately happens, that through 
ignorance and inadvertence, and the very mistaken 
idea that whatever is in the country is salubrious, 
places are chosen that are infinitely more unhealthy 
than almost any part of London, and which often 
prove fatal to the patient before the mistake is dis- 
covered. Again: in England, where our great wants 
are warmth, dryness, and sunshine, many people have 
a perverse habit of burying their houses among trees 
and shrubs, and ornamenting their lawns and grounds 
with ponds and pools of stagnant water. Too many 
of our honest citizens, when they can compass the 
dignity of a “‘rus in urbe,” —a suburban villa, are de- 
luded into these bad practices. They cannot have 
too many trees,—they are so romantic and unlike the 
city ; and, they must have water—a pond for gold 
and silver fishes in front of the house, because it is 
so elegant ; and a huge duck-pond in the rear, be- 
cause it is so rural! We occasionally pass pretty 
enough looking places of this sort in the neighbour- 
hood of London, that make us shudder — places 
compared with which Shoe lane and Mutton hill are 
wholesome, and Cheapside and Fleet street the abode 
and very temple of health. But let us hear the 
Doctor :— 

«There is no circumstance connected with health, 
concerning which the public are, in my opinion, so ill- 
informed, as the requisites of a healthy residence, both 
as regards local position and internal construction. 


on which account our housts should not be built in low, 
confined situations, nor too near water, ially 
when stagnant, and, still less, neat marshes. Neither 
should a house be too closely surrounded by trees or 
shrubs. ‘Trees at some distance from a house are both 
an ornament and advantage, but become injurious when 
so near as to overshadow it, or prevent the air from cire 
culating freely around it, and through its various apart 
ments. The atmosphere of a building overhung by 
trees, or surround a thick shrubbery, is kept in a 
er; 
and the health of the inmates rarely fails to suffer in 
consequence. The natural moisture of the country 
arising from the humid state of the soil and luxuriant 
vegetation, is greatly increased by such an injudicious 
mode of planting; an artificial atmosphere being 
created, which renders a situation of this kind less 
healthy than the more open parts of large towns. It 
is not generally known how limited may be the range 
of adamp, unhealthy atmosphere ; alow shaded situa- 
tion may be capable of inducing tuberculous disease in 
an infant, while a rising ground a few hundred yards 
distant, may afford a healthy site for his residence. ‘The 
dryness of the air in towns, which is the consequence 
of good drainage and an artificial soil, 1s at once the 
safeguard of the inhabitants, and a compensation, in 
some measure, for the want of that unimpeded circula- 
ae renewal of good air which the country alone 
ords. 


*¢ T have been led to make these remarks while treat- . 


ing of infants, because, from being necessarily much 
confined to the house, they suffer more from the causes 
which have been noticed.” The health of females, also, 
and for the same reason, is more injured than that of the 
male inhabitants, who pass much of their time in the 
open air." 
——— 
VOYAGHS OF THE ZEHNI. 

The Journal of the Royal Geographical. Society. of 
London, Vol. V. Part I. 8vo. London. 1835, 
Pp. 128. | 2s. 6d. 

Wr notice this Number for the sake of a paper which 

it contains on that curious geographical puzzle, and, 

we may add, interesting romance, the story of the 
brothers Antonio and Nicolo Zeni, and their alleged 
voyages and adventures in the Northern seas, in the 
fourteenth century. . The author of the present 
paper is Captain C. C. Zahrtmann, R.N., Hydro- 
grapher to the Royal Danish Navy ; and its object 
is to prove that the story of the voyages in question is 
altogether a fable. Having stated that the reflections 


_he here gives to. the world have led him’ to the firm 


convietion that the voyages of the Zeni, at least in 
all the main points, are mere fabrications, he says, 
“T feel perfectly convinced that there must exist 
still more complete proofs leading to the same con- 
viction, but the literary’ resources of this place 
(Copenhagen), as well as my own intimacy with 
this branch of literature, are too limited. to enable 
me to bring more to light. Ihave been induced to 
publish my views from this consideration, that while 
much industry and ingenuity have been exerted in 
the attempt to prove the genuineness of the voyages, 


In attem 
- this island we have chiefly to’guard against humidity, — a ee alioa which was soon accomplished by 
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only the most superficial efforts have been made to 
combat an opinion which, it appears. to! me, is 
erroneous.” 
The first account of the adventures ‘of the Zeni 
a 2 ang Italian at Venice, in a small octavo 
ume, in the year 1558. It was accompanied by 
-another tract, professing to contain a narrative of @ 
journey to Persia made by Caterino Zeno, a grandson 
of Antonio the voyager, in 1472. The volume was 
edited and published by another Nicolo Zeno, the 
great-grandson of Caterino, who states himself to 
have compiled both histories from the family papers 
which were in his possession, or in that of some of 
his relations. It does not appear that any of the 
charts, letters, or other documents which are asserted 
to have been thus made. use of have been preserved 
till now, or indeed that, important. as they would 
have been to theverification of the extraordinary state- 
ments contained in the printed book, they have ever 
been seen or heard of since its appearance. - 
The story of the voyagers, as told in this i 
tion, Is shortly as follows :—In the year . 
the elder brother, being desirous of seeing foreign 
parts, and ambitious of performing something which 
might do honour to his country, fitted out a vessel at 
his own expense; and setting out in it from his native 
city. of Venice, passed through the Straits Zof 
Gibraltar, with the intention of visiting England and 
Flanders. Nothing more was heard of him for some 
years, until at length a letter was received. from him 
by his brother Antonio, containing an account of 
his having been cast by a storm upon an island of 
considerable size, called Frislanda, in the North 
seas, where he had enlisted in the service of a neigh- 
_bouring prince named Zichmni, then engaged in an 
the island from the King of 


the assistance of Zeno, who in return was dubbed a 
Knight by Zichmni, and appointed to the high place 
of Admiral of the Fleet in his service. Haying 
acquainted his brother with all this, Nicolo added a 
ressing invitation to him:to come out to Fri 
immediately, with as many ships as he could procure, 
that they might share their good fortune together. 
‘Antonio immediately closed. with this proposal, and, 
following the directions he had. received, was lucky 
enough to make his way to Frislanda, though not 
without. encountering many difficulties and dangers. 
Here the two brothers, lived. together, enjoying the 
highest favour with Zichmni,, for, four years, when 
Nicolo died ; but Antonio remained in Frislanda for 
ten years longer, at) the end of which period, with 
much difficulty, he obtained leave from Zichmni to 
return to his native country. He accordingly made 
his reappearance in Italy, bringing with him great 
riches, two sons left by his brother, named John and 
Thomas, and an account of his adventures written by 
himself, together with a chart of Frislanda and the 
neighbouring countries. ; ‘ 

f all this, however, nobody seems ever to have 
heard anything till the publication of Nicolo Zeno 
the younger, already mentioned, about a century and 
a half after the events are stated to have taken place. 
No writer during the interval makes any mention of 
the voyage of the Zeni, i 

On the other hand, that such as Nicolo and 
Antonio Zeni existedin Venice at the date assigned 
to their adventures and discoveries, there is no doubt. 

were the brothers of the celebrated Grand Ad- 
miral Carlo Zeno, on one occasion, when itwas on 
the point of being taken by the Genevese, the saviour 
of the city—and they were themselves two of the 
wealthiest and most distinguished citizens of Venice. 


- It is true, indeed, that Nicolo appears not to have left 


. Venice till 1988, instead of in 1380, the year igned 
by the narrative to the commencement of his adven- 
tures; but the error in the date may have been a 
transcriber's or a printer's blunder. Nicolo does not 
profess to publish the actual narrative drawn upand 
left by his ancestor, which he says he had himself, 
when a boy, in ; part destroyed, in ignorance of 
its value—but only such an account as he could eollect 
from the loose papers that had escaped, one of the 
most important of which was a letter written by An- 
tonio to his brother Carlo, from Frislanda, in answer 
to inquiries which the latter had made respecting the 
new found country. If the requisite correction he 
made on the date of the commencement of Nicolo’s 
voyage, the circumstances of the story agree suffici- 

tly with the known facts in the history of the two 
brothers. If the elder, for instance, set out from 
Italy in 1988, and the younger followed him in 1391, 
the former will have died in 1395, and in the family . 
registers he is spoken of as dead in 1398. So, Ainito- 
nio would, upon this supposition, have returned to 
Italy in 1405, and may have died soon after, as he 
appears in fact to have done in the year 1406. The 

_descendants of Nicolo, the elder, through his son. 
Thomas, an rg of Cardinal Zeno, survived 
till 17565 the posterity of his brother Antonio * 

_ is still, or was very lately, in existence. Te is alsoof 
importance to mention that Nicolo, the 


and: literature, and especially for his mathematical 
and histerical knowledge. 
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Such is the external evidence for and against the 

. It is its internal’ evidence, however, upon 

which the question of its, truth or falsehood must be 
considered principally to depend. 

Besides the’ ‘island sof Frislanda, the principal 
places mentiofied in the narratiye’are the following: 
—Porlanda, a group ‘of rich and populeus isles, the 
original dominion of Prince Zichmni, situated half 
a jay’s sail to the south of Frislanda ;—the small 

isles of Ledovo, or Ledevo, Ilofe, and others, imme- 
diately to the west of Frislanda ;—Estlanda, or Est- 

‘land, an island lying between Frislanda and Norway ; 
—Engroneland or Grolandia, a continent to the north 
of Frislanda, on the coast of which were found a 
convent of friars, and a church dedicated to St 
Thomas, situated near a burning mountain and a hot 
water spring, by means of which the monks not only 
cooked their victuals, but heated their church, and 

contrived to produce in their garden in that polar 
latitude the verdure and fruits of the south ;—Zsto- 
tiland, an istand a thousand miles to the east of Fris- 

-land, rich in gold, with a lofty mountain in its centre, 
from which descended four rivers, and inhabited by a 
numerous and civilized people, who carried on a com- 
mercial intercourse with Engroneland, lived in towns, 
and had libraries, in which were Latin books ;—and 
Drogio, another very populous country, also abound- 
ing in gold, to the south of Estotiland. Other names 
which occur are the Duchy of Sorano, the gulf of 
Sudero, the towns of Sanestol and Bondendon. the 
islands of Tulas, Broas, and the island of Jcaria, 
the harbour and promontory of Trin, the island of 
Neome, &c.. ‘The countries of Norway, Sweden, 
Scotland, and Iceland are also mentioned by their 
common names. 

Of late, the great majority of geographers have 
admitted the ity of the voyages of the Zeni, and 
the general truth of the relation, and have only dif- 
fered as to what were the countries which are de- 
scribed as having been visited or heard of by the ad 
venturers. 

The theory which has been most generally main- 
tained is that the island of Frislanda has, since the 
time of the Zeni, been wholly or in greater part 
swallowed up by the sea. © This solution of the 
difficulty was, we believe, first proposed by Forster, 
in his * Aceount ‘of Discoveries in the Northern 
Regions,’ published in 1784, before which time the 
story of the voyages had come to be commonly 
looked upon as an imposture. Delisle and Van 
Keulen had also suggested that a remnant of Fris- 
landa was probably to be seen in the small isle of 
Bus or Bry, to the south of Iceland. The partial 
or entire disappearance of the island, in consequence 
of its submersion, is also the opinion advocated by 
Cardinal Zurla, in his late elaborate work on the 

. Zeni and their discoveries, published in two volumes 

o at Venice, the first in 1808, and the second in 

818. 

The second theory is that first proposed by Buache 
and Eggers, and since acquiesced in by the high 
authority of Malte-Brun,—that Frislanda is the 
Archipelago of the Ferde Islands. 

And, very recently, a third and altogether new 
explanation of the enigma has been advanced by the 
Baron de Walckenaer, in a letter addressed to M. de 
la Roquette, and published in the ‘Annales des 
Voyages.’ M. Walckenaer’s notion is that Frislanda 
inthe north-east part of Ireland ; that the capital of 
Frislanda is Downpatrick or Belfast; that Drogio 
is the south of Ireland; that Jcaria is the island of 
Skye; Neome, the island of Isla; Jlofe, the island 
of Uist; Ledovo, the island of Lewis; and Estlanda, 
which he takes to be the same country with £stotiland, 
the northern part of Scotland, 

In opposition to all these theories the present 
writer contends, in substance, that no reliance what- 
ever is to be placed upon the account of these pre- 
tended voyages—that the chart by which they are 
accompanied has been sketched merely from hear-say 
observyation—and that both the history and the chart 
were most probably compiled by the younger Nicolo, 
their editor, “ from accounts which came to Italy in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, being the epoch 
when information respecting Greenland first reached 
that country, and when interest was awakened for 
the colony which had disappeared.” 

The paper displays great learning, ingenuity, and 
acuteness, and is replete with curious information. 

_ From.the multiplicity of the facts and observations 
which it embraces, it is impossible for us to attempt 
any analysis or general abstract of the author's course 

_ of reasoning, in the space which now remains to us. 
All that we can do, therefore, is to present a few ex- 

which the detail we have given, will, we hope, 
render perfectly intelligible. 

_ While denying the authenticity of the chart which 
accompanies the and maintaining that there 
never existed an i of Frisland, Captain Zahrt- 
mann agrees with Buache, and Malte-Brun, 
that what has been represented by that name in the 
chart is the Ferde Islands,—that is to say, however, the 

. Feroe Islands, not as actually seen visited in the 

» fourteenth, but only as vaguely reported of in the 

. sixteenth century. Upon this point he says: 

»»» “Of the identity of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 

_and_Seotland, there can be no doubt ; as not only 


their relative positions, their outline, and the names 
‘of many places in them, but also their proper namés 
in Latin, are decisive proofs of this. Of the. five 
groups, Greenland, Iceland, Shetland, the  Ferde 
islands, and the Orkneys, we recognize the proper 
names of the three which end in land; whereas the 
two® last, called in those days Foer-eyar, and Orkn- 
eyar, are not to be found, these sounds being difficult 
to Italianise, or even to be at all caught or retained 
by any Italian ear. The name Gronlandia is ap- 
plied, it is true, to quite.a wrong place, where no 
land is to be found ; but that the Engronelant in the 
chart, which in Antonio Zeno’s account is moreover 
called Gronlandia, corresponds with the present 
Greenland, is proved so evidently by its shape, that I 
cannot conceive how Eggers could entertain a mo- 
ment’s doubt on the subject, or could believe that it 
was land on the other side of Baffin’s Bay; the more 
sO, as it is now ascertained that in that bay there is 
no St James’s Island in existence. The identity of 
Teeland is proved not only by the name Islanda, but 
further by the names of the Bishops’ sees, Scalodin 
and Olensis; that these two names in particular 
should be so easily recognised, and should bear so 
close a resemblance to the Latin names of the places, 
seems to indicate that the accounts respecting them 
were drawn from ecclesiastical sources. Though 
Shetland is called Estland, yet, in the first place, this 
is only a trifling transposition of the name in the 
spirit of the Italian language, and not exhibiting any 
greater deviation than is to be found in the other ap- 
pellations given at different times to these islands,— 
such as Hialtland, Yealtaland, Yetland, Zetland, and 
Hetland; and besides, we recognise so many names 
here that we are almost tempted to believe that this 
was precisely the part of the chart best known to the 
author. We find, for example, Cledere, i. e. Queen- 
dal, Sumbercouit (Sambusgh Head), St Magnus (St 
Magnus Bay), Scaluogi (Scalloway), Bristund 
(Brassa Sound), Itlant (Fetlar), Lonibies (Lamb- 
ness), Onlefort (Olna-Firth), and Oloford (Onze 
Firth). And further, the placing of St Magnus and 
Scalloway on the east side, instead of the west side, 
naturally leads to the inference that these names were 
not copied from any other chart, but laid down from 
verbal depositions. 

“ These points being admitted, the Orkneys must 
naturally be looked for between Shetland and Scot- 
land; and this Eggers has done, but, in my opinion, 
not in a very satisfactory manner. He supposes that 
the name Contanis may be assumed as Continent, or, 
in other words, Mainland, the largest of the Orkneys. 
I, on the other hand, consider beyond all doubt that 
it means Caithness (formerly called Katanes), the 
most northern county in Scotland, a province which, 
from the evidence of the ancient code of laws called 
the Grgis, we know belonged, in the middle ages, 
to the crown of Norway. “ihe only name I find to 
have a resemblance to any name in the Orkneys is 
Podalida, not unlike Pomonia, the principal island 
in the Orkneys, or Pentland (formerly Petland) the 
name of the strait which separates them from Caith- 
ness. Podalida corresponds with Pomonia in this 
respect also, that it is represented as a large island, 
surrounded by several smaller ones, This, however, 
is not quite satisfactory; we have, therefore, two 
groups remaining unaccounted for,—viz. the Orkneys 
and the Ferde islands, one of which must of necessity 
be Frisland : unless we would suppose that a seaman, 
who had for several years navigated the Northern Sea 
in all directions, should have remained ignorant of 
the existence of the Orkneys and the Ferde islands, 
and at the same time known and laid down a country 
which has since disappeared, and of which, more- 
over, all the inhabitants of the North in those ages 
had ever remained in utter ignorance; this appears 
to me so very highly improbable, that we may safely 
pronounce it to be impossible. If we subsequently 
compare names .and positions, we shall find that 
Frisland can be nothing else than the FerGe islands ; 
as the Rock Monaco, at the southern point, exactly 
corresponds to the position of the Rock Munk; in 

t to the Ferde islands, as the names Sudero 
Colfo, Streme, and Andeford, must of necessity be 
considered homonymous with Suderé Sound, Strémée, 
and. Andafer; and, finally, as the absolute geo- 


graphical position of Frisland corresponds better to ° 


that of the Ferde islands, than is the case with almost 
any of those places on the chart concerning the 
identity of which no doubt can be entertained. The 
south end of Frisland, for example, is placed in the 
latitude of the Ferée islands, whereas the northern 
extremity of Scotland is placed 2°, and all places in 
Greenland, Iceland, Shetland, Norway, and Den- 
mark, are placed about 6° too far northward. In 
like manner, the eastern extremity of Frisland is laid 
down exactly as much to the westward of the Naze 
as the western extremity of the Ferde islands is 
distant from that point; whereas Iceland is placed 
10°, and Cape Farewell 20° of longitude nearer to 
the Naze than they really are. This was, therefore, 
the place which Antonio Zeno, who knew as little 
about Frisland as we do, would, according to his 
brother's description, be most likely to fall in with 
when he went in search of him. It is further men- 


‘tioned that Estland (Shetland) lies between Frisland 


and Norway, which is its relative position to the 


Ferée islands; and finally, it is expressly stated that 
“Frisland was subject to the King of Norway; but 
as we know with ‘certainty, from the Gragis Code, 
pine, oftes islands were in this predicament. 
ose now known tous, it follows that the country 
question was the Ferie islands.” # cre ule 
“The only other passage we can. give is the follow- 
ing, which’ forms part of the reply to an ‘argumeut 
in proof of the existence of Frisland, urged by Care 
dieel. Zaria. fies. the circumstance that the Island 
seen, as he maintains, by various nayigators 
a the Zeni, and among pit Be “by at 
in — : Bh esiere 
**In a note preserved by his son in’ his father’s bio- 
graphy, Columbus mentions, that he visifed thé Island 


of ile in February, 1477. He says that its southern 
; — is situated in 73° N, lat., and not in 63°, as had 
n said by others: that it lies much more to thie 


_ py brag rp aa Ptolemy ; ttle itis is 
arge as and that the, English, particularly 
those from Bristol, trade there ; that the.sea was not 
frozen when he was there ; and that the tide rises and. 


falls twenty-six fathoms. Finally, he says that this is 
the true Tile, which Ptolemy mentions, but which the - 
moderns call Frisland, 


. wo! 

*‘ Though the situation above-mentioned does not at 
all correspond with that assigned by theZeni to Frise 
land, Zarla still es it to be that island, puttin. 
larly on account of trade with England, which he 
sayswe know (on Zeno’s authority) was carried on 
from Frisland ; whereas we know nothing of the kine 
with regard to Iceland (quale si sa della Frislanda, e 
s'iguora della Islanda,) ‘The truth is precisely the té- 
verse. Tijae.” t T riba 
» “Tn the first volume of Hackluyt there isan old poem 
entitled ‘The true processe of the Libeel of English 
policie exhorting all England tokeepe the sea environ.” 
It states the relations with different countries, as well 
as a} objects of their commerce, and goes:on to say, 
P- — = 


* Of Island te write is little nede, =~ 
Save of stock-fish ; yet forsooth indeed _ 
Out of Bristowe, and costes many one, -* 
Men have practised by nedle and bystone | © | 
Thider wardes within a litle while, » « iting 
Within twelue yere, and without perill 

’ Gon and come, as men were woat of old 

Of Searborough ‘unto the costes cold. . 

And now so fele shippes this yere there ware, 
That moch losse for unfreyght they bare: 
Island might not make hem to bee fraught — 
Unto the Hawys: thus much harme they caught,” 


“This poem, which is clear of all suspicion, 
written, as is proved by other 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, 


in 
nd | 
Shows that at that time the English meh Saw! 


all the rest of the north about either a Frisland, ora 
trade to Frisland, It proves further, that the i 
visited by Colambus was Iceland. We see that he be- 
lieved this to be the Thule of Ptolemy ; that’ the south- 
ern navigators of that period called” it Frisland; and ~ 
that the idea generally entertained of its ee | i mm 
correct, viz., that the south side of Iceland lay in | 

N. lat.. ‘Finally, the poem furnishes an additional 
proof of the increase of the sea-ice in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and the effect which it produced on the naviga- 
tion of the northern seas, which increase m 

puta stop to the trade with England ; for 

1n his preface, written in 1598, says, that from hi 

may be learned the most extraordinary facts,’ and, 
among others, that Bristol once carried on a trade with 
Norway and Ireland—a proof that at the time | 
wrote such trade no longer existed. It ‘to see 
here that Ireland is a misprint for’ nce we 
cannot conceive that a trade between Bristol and> Ire- 
land rome ever be looked upon as auything very ex- 
traordinary. 

« It is further mentioned by John Dée, that Nicholas 
de Linne, a Franciscan friar, who, in 1360, travelled 
in the north, and wrote a book about it called ‘ Inveo- 
tio Fortunata,’ set forth upon his voyages from the i 
bour of Linne’ (now Klog' Sta) in Norfolk, fro 
whence, under ordi umstances, it took a fort- 
night to reach Aceta ie wich: s bathers 
a very common and usual trade.’ _ J Is 
that 2 acts of the 2nd, 4th, and 31st ae Biwatiil, 
the fishermen of Blackey; in Norfolk, were ext 


from the King’s common service by reason of 
trade'to Icelan, ; ty 


“In like manner we find on the lobe constructed by 
Martin Behaims the following remark — “In s 
Islandt fengt mann den Stockfish, den mann inunser 
Laandt bringt.’ p ; ay* >) enter: 

“ Moreover, Zurla might also have yee 
authors arguments for the existence of a 
intercourse between Wngland and Iceland.” 
da Castiglione, for example, says—* Il 
ciato dove ¢ |’ Islanda, alle quale t te. ogni 
annoi mercanti inglesi, per pescare e 
— cle, Be, pepe Rh Some 
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‘TO ASSIST THE INQUIRING, ANIMATE THR STRUGGLING, AND 
SYMPATHISE WITH ALL. 


— 


THE FORTUNES OF GENIUS. 


Tw the ¢ Atlas,” the other day, was an article, under 
‘the above title, the following passages of which in- 
duce us to make some remarks upon them. We re- 
gret we cannot copy the whole,—it is so well written, 
and shows such a relish of pleasure, and sympathy 
with pain. But our limits forbid. 


“ An acquaintance,” says the writer, “with the 
biography of illustrious musicians proves that they 
reason incorrectly, and with a short sight, who eter- 
nally talk of having the path of genius smoothed, 
and of setting it above circumstances; for the lives of 
eminent men of this class display the most admirable 
energies developed, and the most enthusiastic projects 
brought to bear, purely by the pressure of the very 
annoyances sought to be removed. Possession of the 
creative faculty presupposes a superiority to adverse 
circumstances and ‘low-thoughted care ;’ and Gold- 
smith’s poet, sitting in his garret with a worsted 
stocking on his head, 


« Where the Red Lion staring o’er the way 
Invites each passing stranger that can pay,’ 


in spite of bailiffs, writs, debts, duns, and milk-scores, 
the most horrible that even Hogarth imagined, was 
still a happy fellow. The individual, Mr Jones, 
seated before a delicate leg of lamb and a bottle of 
sherry, is an abstraction of the Mr Jones who owes 
2841. 18s. 4d., and has, as the Dutchmen say, nix to 
pay. Satisfied that he would pay if he could, which 
is all that’is necessary to place the morale of his cha- 
racter upon high ground, he leaves the affairs of the 
world to right themselves, and enjoys the everlasting 
day rule of the imagination. [How well said is 
this!]—So it was with Fielding, with Go!dsmith, 
with Steele, and others honourable in literature, and 
so also with Handel, with Mozart, and Weber in 
music; and it is one of the kindly recompenses of 
nature by which she contrives, on the whole, to ad- 
just so equitably the good and the evil in this life, 
that where injury to the individual arises from an ex- 
cess of sympathy with the mass, that injury is com- 
monly but lightly felt.” 

We were not aware that the trials of these musici- 
ans in pecuniary affairs were so great. The follow- 
ing information respecting Mozart is as startling as it 


is affecting :—“ Who thinks, when he looks over the 


six great operas of Mozart, and admires the Shak- 
-spearian knowledge of character, and the thoughtful 
discrimination appearing in every movement of them, 
‘that those master-pieces were produced amidst a tu- 


tmult of arrests, and of the lowest annoyances that 


ever embroiled a life? Nay, it is even said that the 
family of Mozart at times wanted common necessa- 
ries. Adversity may have been a sharp thorn in the 
side of so gentle and enjoying a spirit as Mozart ; 


_ but it would be affectation to deplore the cireumstan- 


ees that have put the musical world in possession o. 
their most valued treasures."—And here follows 
something awful respecting Handel,—an awful man. 
The hurried dashes and dative cases of the writer 
(—*to his quarrel with Senesino "—* to his madness 
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and rage"—*to his palsy”—) are like an agitato 
accompaniment to the facts: ‘The twenty or thirty 
folio volumes bearing the names of Handel's oratorios 
which alone transmit his name to posterity, when we 
contemplate them in some well ordered library, carry 
no thought of their having been produced after the 
composer had received the first signal of death in a 
stroke of palsy which disabled hisarm. Ruin and 
disease, that fill the minds of men of more feeble 
powers with thoughts of the narrow coffin and the 
shroud, made Handel immortal. We owe the 
* Messiah’ and ‘Israel in Egypt’ to the composer's 
obstinate temper—to his quarrel with Senesino and 
the nobility—to his making rash engagements with 
singers that compelled him to withdraw his last 
guinea from the funds to satisfy them—to his mad- 
ness and rage—to his palsy—to his proceeding to the 
vapour baths of Aix-la-Chapelle, whence, with the 
purgation of his humours, reason and religion re- 
turned, and persuaded him that there was another 
style of music yet untried, more likely than operas 
to suit the grave character of the English. Then 
followed in rapid succession his immortal oratorios, 
works in which the pure flame of his genius never 
shone more brightly, though produced at a Jate period 
of life, commenced after the attack of a threatening 
and fatal disorder, and ended in total blindness.” 


The question thus opened by the writer in the 
* Atlas’ is a great puzzle. We confess that in many 
respects we take the same view of it as himself; for 
we reverence the past ; we are inclined to think best 
of whatever has taken place, since it has taken place, 
—to conclude that good and evil somehow have ad- 
justed themselves in the best manner ; and we have 
such belief in the predominance of happy over un~ 
happy feelings in the minds of men of genius, that 
we sometimes think they would have had an unfair 
portion of joy in their life, had their Jot been less 
counterbalanced by difficulties, ill-health, or whatso- 
ever their troubles may have been. 

But the question branches off into some others, 
which it may not be well for society to lose sight of ; 
especially as by the efforts which Providence incites 
them to make for the common good, it would seem, 
that however necessary some portion of evil may al- 
ways be for the proper relish of good, there may not 
always exist a necessity for it to an amount so large. 
One of these collateral questions we shall put. 

Is it certain that the men of genius above-men- 
tioned would not have written as much, or as finely, 
under happier circumstances ? 


It is natural enough to conclude, that men so care- 
less in worldly matters as Steele and Fielding, and 
with such a relish of the moment before them, when 
it contained the least drop of sweet, would perhaps 
have written nothing at all. Frightfal supposition ! 
And yet is the supposition likely, considering that 
very relish? Is it natural for people to be delighted, 
and hold their tongue? To have fame at their com- 
mand, and not command it? Or was it necessary for 
Handel to be so extremely ‘pained, before he could 
give us his sense of the passionate and the sublime ? 
Was there not suffering enough for him, short of rage 
and madness? No firmament over his head, nor 
graves under his feet? Perhaps he yet needed his 
afflictions :—be it so, since they have happened ;— 
but might it not be perilous in future; seeing that 
we have become alive to such questions; to run the 
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risk of steeling the hearts of people against the strug- 
gles of genius, if not for the latter's sake, yet for 
their own, and ultimately, by that process, for both 2 
Whatsoever happens in the world without our being 
aware of it, we take to be one thing ; what other- 
wise, to be another; and fate and consequence be- 
come modified accordingly. If the pain should re- 
main the same after all, we still cannot be certain 
that it is necessary, however it will become us to hope 
so when it be past. The peril, meanwhile, is, that 
we shall be blunting our own feelings, and those of 
genius too, 

Beaumont was of opinion that a man of genius 
could no more help putting his thoughts on paper, 
than a man in a burning desert can help sinking 
when he sees water, 

**I know too well, that, no more than the man 
That travels through the burning deserts, can 
When he is beaten with the raging sun, 

Half smother'd in the dust, have power to run 

From a cool river, which himself doth find, 

E’er he be slak’d; no more can he whose mind 

Joys in the Muses, hold from that delight, 

When Nature, and his full thoughts bid | him write.” 

Could Fielding have helped writing ‘Tom Jones ' 
(the perfectest prose-fiction in the language) whether 
he had been in trouble or not? Could Steele have 
helped throwing his lighter, happier graces, round 
the muse of his friend Addison? Would Gold- 
smith’s craving for reputation have allowed him to be 
silent with his pen (which was admirable), when he 
could not even refrain in company with his tongue 
(which was nothing)? Or does the enjoying critic 
of the ¢ Atlas,’ whose articles are like variations upon 
the musical beauties they criticise, dwelling upon 
them, and winding them in congenial tones round 
his heart, really think it would have been possible for 
Mozart to possess all that abundance of the soul of 
love and pleasure, and not ¢ry aloud ?—not burst 
forth and blossom like the peach trees in spring? not 
come pouring down from a hundred fountains of song 
into the surging sea of the orchestra, like the sum- 
mer clouds from the mountains? 

We grant that certain noble kinds of pain may be 
necessary to produce certain sublimities of composi- 
tion, whether in musical or other writing: but need 
the composer be stimulated with the lowest and most 
humiliating cares, to induce him to write at all, sup- 
posing him to be a real genius? Perhaps he would 
not write so much; but are we sure even of that, 
supposing him to be put into a condition quite suitable 
to his nature? Steele and Fielding and Mozart 
would not have written all the identical same works 
which they produced; but are we sure that they 
would not have produced as many, or even better? 
Well fed birds sing in cages; but the more philoso- 
phic of their jailors (strange people !) discern some- 
thing in the best of their imprisoned songs, inferior 
to their “wood-notes wild.” Does the throstle on 
the bough, in order to pour gushes of melody from 
his heart, require a string to his leg, or a blink from 
some bailiff snake ? 

Walter Scott assuredly would not have written all 
his novels, had he not thought circumstances re- 
quired it; but we should most likely have had his 
best. ‘ Waverley’ he wrote for love, when he did 
not dream that he should get a sixpence by it; and 
«Old Mortality ’ and ‘ The Antiquary’ soon followed 
the publication of that novel—partly, no doubt, for 
profit, but much also by reason of love encouraged, 
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and out of a love of the sense of power. These, his 
best, we should have had; and he would not have 


been killed by ns his worst.+Oh, Seotland! 

Oh, England! Oh, E ! wey ight say, for he 

belonged to all,—how you suffer him to die? 
And Burns—that other “glory and shame” of this 


island—he did not get (so to speak) a penny for his 
writings; for though, no doubt, he did get a good 
deal more, yet that was not the reason why he pro- 
duced them ; and numbers of his songs he gave away. 
Yes; he, the glorious ploughman, and born gentle- 
man, gave his songs away, free as the bird that he 
took for his crest. Now Burns, if any man ever did, 
wrote for love, and not for money. “Yet his life was 
full of pecuniary distress. 

And observe how many men of genius have writ- 
ten abundantly, who have had no sordid cates,—cer- 
tainly none that writing settled for them, in a pecu- 
niary sense. Chaucer is an illustrious instance. 
Spenser another— Milton (theugh poor) another— 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Pope, Swift, Addison, Gib- 
bon, Hume, Hooker, Sterrie, Lamb, Wordsworth, 
Jeremy Taylor, in short, almost all our best,—and 
all the Greek, Roman, and Italian mew of genius 
(for nobody ever got obolus or crazia for his writings 
in the classical countries, ancient or modern). In 
Italy there is no payment of authors, any more than 
there was among the countrymen of Anacreon and 
Ovid; yet we have had, nevertheless, the Dantes, 
Petratchs, and Ariostos. ‘The Homers, to be sure, 
got their “feed,” in the minstrel times of Greece ; 
but nobody supposes that those amazing rliapsodists 
would never have opened their mouths, but for King 
Alcinous’s pork-chops. 

Then, among musicians—Haydn, we believe, was 
not distressed ; nor the Corellis and Paesiellos. Gluck 
was rich. Nor have the best of the painters been 
poor,—the Raphaels, Michael Angelos, and Titians, 
On the contrary, with the exception of Rembrandt, 
those who have been best off in wordly affairs, have 
generally been most abundant in pictorial produce,— 
sometimes, it is true, by help of the influx of wealth, 
as in Titian’s case; but, at any rate, necessity was 
not the stimulant: Nor did patronage make them 
idle. No; because it was true, and lit on true men. 
The watered tree bore, because it possessed the seed. 
Do not Hummel, Spohr, and others, write, and write 
well, though made as comfortable as church-canons 
in those little snug chapel-masterships of theirs, of 
which we are told so delightfully in the ‘ Ramble 
among the Musicians in Germany ?” 

Often and often, we doubt not—perhaps in all 
instances—has inconsistency of position in men of 
genius been mistaken for idleness. It may be pos- 
sible, in many cases, that temperament, or even too 
much thought, or other conflicting impulses, may 
produce something, in the appearance, which “the 
world calls idle;” but the true conflicting impulses, 
in perhaps all instances, have arisen from incompati- 
bility of calls upon the attention. He who is forced 
to do incompatible or uncongenial things, does them 
badly ;. or he sings, perhaps, at all events, and sings 
well; but sometimes he cannot sing at all,—the wires 
of the cage of his necessity press too hard upon him 
—he wants breathing-room, nature, comfort; he 
sings at last, partly because he is forced, partly be- 
cause it solaces him. But try the humane expedient 
of rescuing him from his worst cares, and see how he 
would sing then ;—if not his most, yet surely his best. 

At least, soit appearstous, . 

Blessings, nevertheless, say we, with the genial 
philosopher of the ‘ Atlas,’ upon the trouble and 
sorrow even of a sordid kind, if we could not have 
had certain men of genius without them; and bless- 
ings, at all events, upon the beauty into which they 
are converted, and the divine way which Nature has 
of making bitterness itself blossom and become medi- 
cinal, But Jet us take care how we sow opinions, 
unqualified, the fruits of which may intoxicate weak 
heads in after times—with careless assumption, if 
writers—with selfish references to Providence and 
necessity, if the arbiters of the fate of writers, 
Writers of any ability are pretty well off in these 
times, and have a good patron in the public. uta 


aaeuam of writings, genius may want support ; 
and" let~us not prepare our children’s; children to 
refuse it. , ' ? 

The absurdity of a tragedy, unfortunately, is not 
always an argument against its chances ; but to show 
how very absurd this principle of leaving men of 
genius to their fate might become, if driven to all its 
consequences, let our contemporary, who understands 
and loves’a joke run to seed (no man better), take the 
following scene between the future patron of a 
musical genius, and.an emissary he-has despatched to 
inquire into his circumstances. 

Patron.—Well, Dick, and how did you find him ? 
Will the-composition’ of the: new opera’ go onswim- 
mingly? 

Emissary.— According to your Grace, it will, for 
he is horribly off. 

P.—Good. What, in pressing want, eh? Can't 
afford to be idle? 

F.—If he did, he could not eat. The butcher 
would not trust him. The butcher says he is too 
honest a man to be trusted ; he is such a child. 

P.-_Excéllent! just like your man of genius. 
And the butcher is a shrewd dog. But our new 
Mozart must not starve quite ; we'll take care of that. 
Then he has finished, I presume, that capital scene 
of the feast, with that wonderful joyous dance? and 
that droll chorus, with the corpulent man in it? 

E.—He has; with a lawyer's letter on each side 
of him, and a face haggard with head-ache. 

P. (rubbing his hands).—Capital! We are sure 
then, you think, of the whole opera ? 

E.—There is no doubt of it. His five children 
were looking out of the window, wondering whether 
the baker would come. 

P.—You rejoice me. We shall have a brilliant 
audience. And what did he say to you? 

E.—Oh !- he smiled, as usual, and laughed, and 
said he wondered at his spirits, considering his head- 
ache ; ‘but I thought I almost saw the tears in his 
eyes, as he said it. 

P.—A true genius! That's the way he gets his 
pathos, Dick. The man is all fire and feeling. 

E.—I suspect he would have been glad of a little 
more “fire” yesterday, for his servant told me he 
had no coals, 

P.—Bravo! Poor fellow! Oh, it's clear we shall 
do capitally. We must not let his fingers be cold, 
however, nor the baker fail his children. 

E.— Did your Grace ever think of trying what a 
course of comfort would do for him? 

P.—A course of what? Ruin, Dick, ruin. I never 
did, of course ; but who'd write if they could help it? 

E. (aside).— Not you, God knows ; for it’s as much 
as you can do to spell. Yet this is the great opera 
patron whom our “new Mozart” calls a “ good kind 
of man, not over imaginative !" 
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THOUGHTS ON LANGUAGE, 
‘ BY EGERTON WEBBE. 
No. VII. 


Actnoven the whole extent and variety of human 
speech is usually considered as lying within the com- 
pass of twenty-four or six letters, the fact, strictly 
speaking, is far otherwise. In all his affairs man is 
a creature of shifts and expedients, never quite ac- 
complishing anything, but only devising appearances, 
and fortunate rather in the amount of his escape 
from failure, than of success attained ; and the scheme 
of language, with all its appurtenances, exhibits this 
truth in as striking a manner as the highest moral 
instance. As language itself is but the weak and 
erring representative of thought, so are letters the 
faulty and ambiguous representatives of language. 
Instead of twenty-four letters, fifty letters would not 
be sufficient to express all the variations of the voice, 
if we would consider these with a fastidious ear. 
The alphabet of a Janguage is like the octave in 
music; both are, for convenience, divided into a cer- 
tain limited number of parts, while all intermediate 
intervals go unnamed. But the speaking voice is no 
more restricted in nature to a diatonic process than 


places—of the voice, which, like the steeples aan 
towers of a country, may always be discerned, 
while many a,traet lies between, unspecified in the 
map of literature. Ifthe pronunciation of all times. 
and nations could be brought under one review, we- 
should behold a scale divided with” the* utmost" chro-- 
matic minuteness, The S of one country.ismot the 
S of another ; ancient Yis not modern Y; F 
J is not English J; Spanish V not Engl 
English V not old, Roman \V; the: B of saeaies 
Bion and Bacchylides is not the B wherewith Mr 
Haines Bailey spells his name; Amphion | and P 

lips rejoice not in the same consonant; neither is. 
Timotheus identical with Thompson. Who can say 
where F ceases to be F and begins to be V? where _ 
D strings itself up into T?—where Srrelapses'into Z?. 
All these are connected by a passage.of communi-- 
cation; nor is anyone to imagine that such passage. 
is in its nature a mere thoroughfare ; there is no point 
of it where the voice may not rest, just as well as at 
either of the extremities, usage alone determining its. 
practice in that respect. In one country By ky 
vowel will be especially shortened, so that we 

hardly know what to call it if it were not for the 
written character accompanying it: in another, some 
consonant will be made more sharp, more dense, more 
lax, than accords with our own practice—it will wat Be 
altogether another letter in fact, yet the same 
must be given to it by courtesy. We find it , 
pethaps impossible, to produce the new sound, and w 
accordingly set it down as one of those chro 
intervals with which we need have no concern ; but a 
foreigner will probably think the same ‘of di 
parts of our pronunciation, and with as much ; 
for all these varieties are equally component pa 
the general scale, and the facility with 
accommodate ourselves to particular notes” 
depends entirely on the original key—if Im 
so—in which our voice has been cast, and th 


with differences endless, and distinctions few, 
defective an instrument writing is eed 
to be insisted upon. . 


The transmutation of letters is so extraord! . 
principle in language, that to the eye of . 
gist, wearted iu sorné ‘resect pielalle ian =a 
ble, vowels and consonants must seem like o1 
those swarms of flies that buzz and flit abou 
head in a summer evening's walk ; nt 
dance and comminglement. It is, perhap 
safe to say, that there is not in the alphabe 
letter which has fot change pian 
letter, at one time or another. In the lace, | 
cognate letters.—These are sworn llows of 
lodge, that are bound by oath to 
ment to do duty one for another.” 0 y 
comms ei bo ngs wich PRO 
B opens the door—you inquire for M, ee 
while conversing with W ee e 
to be V—but you have no so 
than he becomes F! Then as all the in 
in one class are united by different degr 
so are the various classes themselves lin 
by some common bond. Thus the | ape o~ 
into the lingual family, the lingual into the gutte 
M having an affection for N, R seeking a 
with the throat. Without the recommendatior 
ever, ‘of any apparent sympathy, a contin 
change goes on among letters cena 
difference of quality. And that inter 
wanting to the whimsicality of these ¢ 
the fantastic freaks of language—we 
rivative word literally thrown upside do 
propriation from the patent ‘tdeighinja Ps 
should take an old coat of his father's 
turned, 
morfe (uoedn shape), but first gets it 
into forma (form)— #0 delo (onAw) 
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ledo—erpo (%p%w) into repo,—and many others in 
the same manner.* Indeed, if any one will 
examine the different dialects of his own mother 
tongue, he will not have oceasion to go further 
for specimens of this sort of perversion. The 
dialects of the Greek, however, will undoubtedly 
be the most fruitful source of illustration, and per- 
haps the best worth considering ; because these, with 
all their strong distinctive features, have been fixed, 
and endowed with virtue, by writings of excellence,and 
they were not, like our*provincial brogues, something 
to be suppressed and kept out of view, as disgraceful 
‘to good speakers, but were recognised forms of speech, 
that had their literature, and their readers among the 
“educated and polite. ‘These, then, to any one who 
finds pleasure in this subject, and likes to indulge his 
speculation as to the causes of fluctuation in speech, 
and the many curious matters connected with pro- 
nunciation, are wide and tempting fields of inquiry, 
and capable perhaps of being made more productive 
than they have yet been for purposes of this nature. 
For me, I feel the necessity of urging forward to 
other questions, or I shall not be able to maintain the 
intended proportions of this essay. I must, there- 
fore, endeavour not “to give way to any digressions 
that may extend unnecessarily what further observa- 
tions I have to make on this part of my subject. 


Words undergo four principal kihds of changes ; 
these are by the addition—the omission—the substi- 
tution—and the transposition of letters. In these 
changes there are three principal moving causes,— 
facility of utterance—euphony—analogy. In deriv- 
ing a word from another language it may happen 
that there is some letter in it to which we have none 
corresponding. In this case two results may follow,— 
either some character in our own system May ex- 
press the same sound according to our particular 
usage—and if so, it is substituted for the foreign 
character; or, having neither the letter nor the 
sound of it, we employ one which seems the most 
nearly to resemble it, or, occasionally, a union of 
two. Words derived from foreign sources come to 
us first in proprid persond; we write them with 
serupulous exactitude, we print them in italics, 
and we are ambitious of pronouncing them with 
their native accent; but familiarity begets indiffer- 
ence; we find them useful, and often repeat them ; 
& more rapid utterance soon forces them into an 
assimilation with other words; 'a different pronun- 
ciation begins to demand a different spelling, and 
soon obtains it, especially assisted by the fact, that 
the word, no longer confined to the few critical 
writers—its first patrons—is now circulating at 
large, among people whose acquaintance with it has 
only commenced since its corruption took place, and 
who have, therefore, no notion why they should 
hesitate to write it down according to the pronun- 
iation they hear. Such word is then said to be 
naturalised, it is no longer to be seen adorned with 
marks of quotation, nor is the elegant tribute of italic 
print any more awarded to it; but it fares like the 
multitude, and is presently hurried into a dictionary, 
looking horribly altered, where indignant, analogy- 
loving lexicographers howl over it through six suc- 
cessive editions, 

Sometimes a foreign sound will be imitated by the 
erous examples in Caniuius, in his chapter on 

ism p. 97.)—who, however, carries 


letter n 
his ingenuity rather too far when he comes to propose 
‘derivations as quello from ilthic ! paaP eae 
‘The topsy-turvy work above-mentioned, seems to be- 
Le do De ar ropensity in us. Lf the ear misses the 
Procession of the sounds which compose a word, it 
Ft med naturally to \fall upon a reversion of them ; as 
‘word being disturbed from its position, and not being 
able to rest on edge, fell altogether on the opposite side. 
a is Saretyanle in children, as when, missing to say 
4 y make rumbella of it, and the like. A ludi- 
crous instance of the kind occurs to me :—A little girl 
‘who could not pronounce the word Williams, which was 
Se nate of egontloman and ae whom she used often to 
See, always called it Miliions.. One da » not having seen 
either of them for some time, suddenly Mr W enters,— 
oe hla - to her mamma ; immediate- 
after this comes into the room—upon which, with 
increased surprise, she adds—" Two Millions!” 
es the transposition will 
|. Lremember an old Scotch woman who had never 


tmug, 
4 ever 


utilon of two letters, as the Romans rendered the 
Greek ? by P and H; 


—— “Nos siquando Grecum © necesse est 

exprimi, 

P et H simu! solemus ——— ponere.”* 

_| - Terentianus Maurus. 

Then it will happen that this expedient, itself a 
departure from true expression, will give rise to a 
further corruption, by the suppression of one of 
these two sounds in pronunciation; and, finally, 
this omission in speech will lead to the omission in 
writing; nay, further, the only remaining letter 
may subsequently undergo one of those metamor- 
phoses from which, as we have seen, no word is se- 
cure any day inthe year. Thus, for example, xePaAn 
(kephale) gives the Latin caput, ph being turned into 
P; from caput (Italian, capo) comes Spanish cabo; 
from Spanish cabo (or again from the Italian) 
French chef, (observe the ch too), and from chef 
(English, chief) the further variety of achever, and 
achieve. The Romans generally dropped the aspi- 
rate, in these cases, after the word had become fami- 
liar, as charus, afterwards carus, litus from A:Oos, 
pulee from \vAdos (these being also probably, at 
first, written thus and psulex, or spulex, agreeably 
to the analogy of the reputed parent olic,) 
purpura from wogdvex, &ce. Sometimes, on the con- 
trary, the aspirate seems to have been retained, and 
its yoke-fellow dropped, as in Heu from. Qe. 
With us Ph and F are identical in pronunciation, 
but the Q ‘of the Greeks was unquestionably an 
aspirate. It is related by Quintilian that when 
Cicero pleaded for Fundanius, a Greek witness being 
examined excited the orator’s merriment by his 
mode of pronouncing his client’s name, which he 
could only call Phundanius. I am inelined to think 
that the Roman F, however, was a very different 
F from ours—a sharper, more asperated consonant. 
I cannot otherwise account for all that Quintilian 
says of it, who speaks of it as a sort of monster in- 
festing the language, a letter “ hardly human,”—a 
description which our present acquaintance with F 
will not justify. : 

That acute scholar, Dawes, has an ingenious piece 
of criticism on the above passage in Quintilian, the 
justness of which it is perhaps my own fault that I do 
not perceive. He is of opinion that the error of the 
Greek witness must have consisted in substituting a 
V for F in the word Fundanius, from which he 
draws conclusions in confirmation of his views re- 
specting the double power of the Vau. If the Greek 
had formed his acquaintance with this word from 
seeing it in writing, it is possible he might have 
pronounced it as Dawes imagines, being misled by 
the appearance of the F, which resembled the A®olic 
Digamma ; but it is more fair to suppose that the 
man—probably ignorant of the Latin language— 
had nothing but his ear for his guide, and imitated 
the sound of Fin the Roman name, as he heard 
it bandied about the court, with as near an approach 
to it as his own pronunciation furnished; and that 
was Q. ‘Dawes was, however, very ignorant of the 
principles of pronunciation, and his profound learn- 
ing and great critical ingenuity did not prevent his 
sometimes running headlong into error. In one 
place he fiercely objurgates Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus for holding the very opinion for which he 
himself at the time is strenuously contending, and 
which he quotes other authorities to establish ;—not 
perceiving that that which he impugns is in fact 
his most decisive witness. We all know that W is 
nothing more than the vowel sound oo quickly 
united tothe next letter, as oo-ight—wight. This, 
our present sound of W, is proved very satisfactorily 
to have been the Digamma of the Zolians, expressed 
by a character which has the appearance of a muti- 
lated F. “The other authorities which Dawes cites 
satisfy him because they represent this by the letter 
V, which among the Romans had also the power of 
a W; but Dionysius represents it by the diphthong 


* Terentianus speaks here, however, of the practice 
which obtained in the more critical age of the ‘Roman 
language, and not of the ancient period, when this union 
of P and H for Q was unknown, and F alone used. 
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Ou,—* the like of which,” says Dawes, “never oc- 
_ curred to any other waking man.” (* Quod nemini 


unquam alii 43"ey ovsigo:s in mentem Zvenit.”"*) 
Now this is precisely what he wanted !— Ou (ie. 
the vowel sound in the word poor, the French ou 
in court) being prefixed to any of his Greek 
examples, just gives him the result he would 
have — AvaE, ouzyx¥, srevn, ousreyn, &e. <In 
the matter of the Digamma, much of the 
dubiety which has been felt among grammarians 
seems to have resulted | an ignorance or uncer- 
tainty respecting the po the Roman V. The 
affinity of the two appeared probable enough from 
the course of etymology ; but many, mistaking the 
Roman V for a‘consonant equivalent to the modern 
V, would very naturally be led from that first error 
into the other of deeming the Zoli letter identical 
with Roman F, with which V, the labial consonat 
is so closely allied in sound as to render frequent 
substitution no matter of surprise. Now the fact is, 
that but for the striking confirmation which this very 
place in Dionysius, on which Dawes vents his indig- 
nation throughout several pages, incidentally affords, 
the whole question would be one much more open to 
cavil than itis. By introducing these two vowels to 
describe the power of the Digamma, he enables us to 
see, clearly and satisfactorily, what we before beheld 
in a glimmering light only—viz., that that power 
was, in good earnest, modern W (and so therefore | 
the Roman V)—sinee of this letter those two vowels, 
joined as a diphthong, represent, as has been seen, 
the true elementary character. : 


—_— 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE, 


NO. LXXXUI, — LIFE AND ADVENTURES oF 
MULL'D SACK, 


(Mott'p Sack was a highwayman in the time of the 
Stuarts, who obtained his name from being addicted 
to the beverage of Falstaff. We are not disposed 
lightly to admit heroes of his profession into the lists 
of Romance; but a man who, besides his ambitious 
larcenies upon ladies and colonels, has picked the 
pocket, first of Oliver Cromwell, and afterwards of 
Charles the IInd, thus performing the part of a sort 
of retributive justice on behalf of the people, has 
claims upon our amazement, which may reasonably 
give him a lift with the impartial historian. } 


Tus most notorious fellow says our authority 
Granger) was the son of one ttington, a haber- 
dasher of small wares in Cheapside; but his father 
boom, By boon companion, so wasted his substance, 

as to be buried by the parish. 
He left fifteen and four sons, the youngest 
of whom was this Mull’d Sack. At eight years of 
age he was, by the overseers of the parish, put out 
apprentice to a chimney-sweeper of St Mary. Wy 
to whom he served about five years; and having 
then entered his teens, he thought himself as good a 
man as his master; whereupop he ran away, as 
thinking he had learnt so much of his trade as was 
sufficient for him to live upon, and his heirs for 
ever. 

He had no sooner quitted his master, than he was 
called by the name of Mull'd Sack (though his real 
name was John Cottington), from his usually drink- 
ing sack mull'd, morning, noon, and night. To sup- 
port this extravagant way of living he took to picking 
pockets, and earried on this profession with 
success ; and among others he robbed was the Be 
Fairfax, from whom he got a rich gold watch, set 
with diamonds, in the following manner :—* This 
lady used to go to a lecture, on a week-day, to Lud- 
gate church, where one Mr Jacomb preached, being 
much followed by the precisians. Mull’d Sack ob. 
serving this, and that she constantly wore her watch 
hanging by a chain from her waist, against the 
next time she came there he dressed himself like an 
officer in the army ; and having his comrades attend- 
ing him like troopers, one of them takes off the pin 
of a coach-wheel that was going upwards through 
the gate, by which means it falling off, the 
was obstructed, so that the lady could not t at 
the church: door, but was forced to leave her coach 
without, which Mull'd Sack taking advantage of, 
readily presented himself to her ladyship, and haying 
the impudence to take her from her gentleman- 
usher, who attended her alighting, led her by the 
arm into the church; and by the way, with a pair 
of keen or sharp scissors for the purpose, cut the 
chain in two, and got the watch clean away, she 


* Miscellanea Critica. p. 121. 


‘friends resolved to prosecute 
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not missing it till sermon was done, when she was 
going to see the time of the day. 

After many narrow escapes from being taken in 
the act of plundering, Mull’d Sack was at length 
detected in the act of picking the pocket of Oliver 
Cromwell, as he came out of the Parliament-house, 
and had like to have been hanged for the fact; bu; 
the storm blowing over, he was so much out of con 
ceit with picking pockets, that he took up anothes 
trade, which was robbing on the highway; and fol- 


= 


‘lowing this practice with one Tom Chenney, they 


were audacious enough to rob Colonel Hewson, a! 
the head of his regiment, when marching into 
Hounslow; but being quickly pursued by some 
troopers which lay in that town, Chenney’s horse 
failing him, he was taken, while Mull’d Sack got 
clear off. .Chenney, desperately wounded, was 
brought prisoner to Newgate; and shortly after, 
when the sessions came on at the Old Bailey, he 
would have avoided his trial by pleading weakness, 
and the soreness of his wounds; but this had no 
effect upon the court, for they caused him to be 
brought down in a chair; from whence, as soon as 
he had received sentence of death, which was about 
two o'clock in the afternoon, he was carried in a 
cart to Tyburn, and there executed. 

Maull'd Sack, having thus lost his companion, was 
resolved in future to rob on the highway himself 
alone, though he kept company with the greatest 
highwaymen that were ever known in any age; and 
such was his genius, that by their conversation he 
became as expert a robber on the road as any man 


whatever ; for, whilst he followed that profession, he 


¢ as much money as all the thieves then in England. 
te always went habited like, and was reputed a 
merchant, fur he constantly wore a watchmaker’s and 
jeweller’s shop in his pocket, and could at any time 
command 10002 

Having notice by his spies that the general-receiver 
at Reading was to send 6000. to London by an 
ammunition-waggon and convoy, he prevented that 
way of carriage by conveying it up himself on horse- 
back, breaking into the receiver's house at night- 
time, and carried off the booty undiscovered. ‘The 
loss being so great, strict inquiry was set on foot, 
when it was discovered that Mull’d Sack was the 
prineipal in the robbery ; whereupon he was watched, 
waylaid, apprehended, and sent down prisoner to 
Reading, and from thence, at the assizes, conveyed 
to Abingdon, where, not wanting money, he pro- 
cured such a at to be empannelled, that though 
Judge Jermyn did what he could to hang him, there 
being very good circumstantial proof, as that he was 
seen in the town the very night when the robbery was 


‘committed, yet he so baulked the evidence, and so 
~affronted the Judge, by bidding him come off the 


bench; and swear what he said, as judge, witness, and 
prosecutor too, for so perhaps he might murder him 
by presumption of evidence, as he termed it, that the 
jury brought him in guiltless. . 

Tie , however, not been long at liberty before 
he killed one John Bridges, to have the more free 
‘egress and regress with his wife, who had kept him 

ny for above four years; but the deceased's 
the murderer to 
the uttermost. He fled beyond sea; and at Cologne 
he robbed King Charles II, then in his exile, PY em 
much plate as was valued at 1,5002 ; then flying into 
England again, he promised to give Oliver Cromwell 
some of his Majesty's papers, which he had taken 
with his plate, and discover his correspondents here ; 
but not making good his promise, he was sent to 
Newgate, and receiving sentence of death, was hanged 
in Smithfield-rounds, in April 1659, aged fifty-five 
years, 


or 


THH WEDXE,. 
PERSONAL PORTRAITS OF EMINENT MEN. 
PALEY. 
[ From the ‘ Personal and Literary Memorials’ men- 
tioned in our last. The new edition of Paley’s 
«Natural Theology,’ introduced by the Discourse of 
Lord Brougham, has given a fresh interest to the 
character of this celebrated divine; who besides the 
curiosity he excites by his talents, begets more sym- 
pathy in the minds of society in general than they 


choose to acknowledge, by his extraordinary mixture 
of candour and expediency. ] 


_ Accornrxe to the author of the ¢ Mérior}ats* (and 


therefore we have no doubt of the statemetit) Paley, 

» who presents such a smug aspect in the engravings of 
him, was a coarse, vulgar-looking man, who neither 
was, nor pretended to be vi refined, in other res- 
pects. He wore silver buckles at his knees and in 
his shoes. 

He was talking as I entered; and I perceived, 
with much surprise, that he spoke a very broad 
northern dialect. He had passed, indeed, great part 
of his life in the north of England; but he had been 

“educated and lived long at Cambridge, and had seen 
a good deal of the world. Perhaps he was vain of 
this singularity; perhaps he would not seem to wish 
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to correct what he found he could not cure without 
difficulty, and so gave up the attempt. I heard him 
repeat three or four times the word “‘noodge,” push- 
ing his elbows at the same time towards the sides of 
those who stood nearest to him: this motion explains 
the meaning of a word not very generally in use 
among scholars, nor in good company. But Paley’s 
merits, though they might have been recommended 
by polished manners, were superior to them, and 
wanted them not; and his learning was the more 
agreeable by being entirely free from formality, pe- 
dantry, or assumption of literary importance. I 
could not learn to what all this “ noodging” referred, 
as the story was finished; and, soon after, dinner 
was announced. , 

When we were seated at table, the mistress of the 
house said, “ Mr Subdean, what will you be pleased 
to eat ?”—“ Eat, madam? eat everything, from the 
top of the table to the bottom—from the beginning 
of the first course to the end of the second.” Then, 
putting on an air of grave doubt and deliberation :— 
“There are those pork staakes: I had intended to 
proceed, regularly and systematically, through the 
ham and fowls to the beef; but those pork staakes 

tagger my system.” I sat next tohim: he turned 
suddenly upon me :—“ Mr ——, what would you 
do in such a case?” As I had to answer the first 
question proposed to me by the great Dr Paley, I 
endeavoured to do so in choice and correct phrase- 
ology. I said that when the end was the same, and 
the means equally innocent and indifferent——. 

Paley had a quick and nice tact on all occasions: 
whether he understood the preciseness of my sen- 
tence as in jest or in earnest I know not; but, not 
allowing me to finish it, he cried out— Ay, I see 
you are for the pork staakes. Give me some of that 
dish ;”"—naming neither pork steaks nor ham and 
fowl. 

. Every one who has heard Paley converse must be 
aware how much his talk loses by being written 
down: no speech of the greatest orator,—not even 
that to which was applied “ quid si ipsum vidisses ?” 
could lose by transcription more of its force and 
effect. Paley’s eloquence, however, did not, like 
that orator's, consist in his action: that was by no 
means graceful. His utterance was at times indis- 
tinct; and when the persons to whom he talked were 
near him, he talked between his teeth; but there 
was a variety and propriety of inflexion in the tones 
of his yoice—an emphasis so pronounced, and so 
clearly conveying his meaning and feeling, assisted 
too by an intelligent smile or an arch leer,—that not 
only what was really witty appeared doubly clever, 
but his ordinary remarks seemed ingenious. 

A party was assembled in the subscription news- 
room. Some one came up to him and made an excuse 
for a friend, who was obliged to defer an intended 
visit to the subdeanery, because a man who had pro- 
mised to pay him some money in April, could not 
pay it till May. ‘A. common case,” said Paley. — 
We all laughed. Paley, by way of rewarding us for 
our complaisance in being pleased with what was 
recommended chiefly by the quaintness of his man- 
ner, went on :—“ A man should never paay mooney 
till he can’t help it; soomething maay happen.” 
These last three words were pronounced slowly, and 
with much affected seriousness. 


At an other time he said—* I always desire my 
wife and daughters to pay ready money. It is of 
no use to desire them to buy only what they want; 
they will always imagine they want what they wish 
to buy: but that paying ready money is such a 
check upon their imaginaation.” 

* . . . . . 

We, that is the society of the place, dined at the 
subdeanery. The weather was excessively cold ; the 
fire in the room in which we dined had been lighted 
but just before dinner; we were all chilled. Daley 
felt it to be useless to make apologies for what might 
have been so easily prevented; he talked of a din- 
ner-party, “an improvement upon this room, for 
they dined out of doors.” To one of the company 
who was helping to the trifle, as it is here called— 
« Captain ——, you seem to be up to the elbows in 
suds; send me some of that; dig deep.” I observed, 
that immediately after dinner he sent for his tooth- 
pick case, and was impatient till it was brought ; 
that he drank very sparingly, of white wine chiefly ; 
and that some pingertitted was served, not as part of 
the dessert, but to him alone. 

After dinner, one of the party said, ‘“‘ Mr Subdean, 
if you will give me leave, I'll stir the fire.” Paley 
rushed from his end of the table: “I understand 
your trick! you want to have an opportunity of 
warming yourself. ‘ These are reflections of a mind 
at ease :’ I have been farther from the fire than any 
of you: give me the poker.” When we were seated 
round the fire, he gave me a letter: “It relates to 
the hare we had at dinner. “It is written by a far- 
mer, a tenant to the Dean and Chapter. Nay, read 
it aloud.” I read:—* Reverend Sir, I request your 
honour’s acceptance of a hare, as I mean to ask a 
favour ina short time. Iam, &c., &e.” Paley 
said, “As the Dean remarked, so many thousand 
presents have been made with the same intention, 
yet the motive was never so honestly avowed before.” 


I said, “I hope the farmer will obtain the 
—* Very likely he will.” at 
* * a * — 

His education had been sufficiently hardy. 
Father rode to Peterborough, and I rode after 
on a horse I could not manage. I tumbled « 
My father, without looking back, cried out, | 
up in, Will.’” er | 

«« When I set up a carriage, it was thought 
that my armorial bearings should appear on 
panels, heard 
the Paley arms; none of us had ever dreamed that 
such things 
folks of the family were consulted; they knew 
nothing about it. Great search was made, however, 
and at last we found a silver tankard, on which 
was engraved a coat of arms. It was carried by 
common consent that these must be the Paley arms 5 
they were painted on the carriage, and looked 
handsome. The carriage went on very well 
them; and it was not till six months afterwards 
that we found out that the tankard had been bought 
ata sale{!” His looks and manner were an admira- 
ble running commentary on this story, and rendered 
it superfluous for him to make, and he did not make, 
any remark upon it. 


— 


CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPHARD’S 
PLAYS. 
BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
NO. XXILL.—KING JOHN. 


‘Kine Joux’ is the last of the historical plays we 
shall have to speak of ; and we are not sorry that it is. 
If we are to indulge our imagination, we had rather 
do it upon an imaginary theme; if we are to find sub- 
jects for the exercise of our pity and terror, we prefer 
seeking them in fictitious danger and fictitious distress. 
It gives a soreness to our feelings of indignation or 
sympathy, when we know that in tracing the pro- 
gtess of sufferings and crimes, we are treading upon 
real ground, and recollect that the poet’s “dream” 
denoted a foregone conclusion—irrevocable ills, not 
conjured up by fancy, but placed beyond the reach 
of poetical justice. That the treachery of King 
John, the death of Arthur, the grief of Constance, 
had a real truth in history, sharpens the sense of 
pain, while it hangs a leaden weight on the heart 
and the imagination. Something whispers us that 
we have no right to make a mock of calamities like 
these, or to turn the truth of things into the puppet 
and play-thing of our fancies. ‘To consider thus” 
may be “to consider too curiously ;" but still we 
think that the actual truth of the particular events, 
in proportion as we are conscious of it, is a drawback 
on the pleasure as well as the dignity of tragedy. 
«King John’ has all the beauties of language and 
all the richness of the imagination to relieve the 
painfulness of the subject. The character of King 
John himself is kept pretty much in the back-ground ; 
it is only marked in by comparatively slight indica- 
tions. The crimes he is tempted to commit are such 
as are thrust upon him rather by circumstances and 
opportunity than of his own seeking: he is here 


represented as more cowardly than cruel, and as_ 
more contemptible than odious. The play embraces — 


ouly a part of his history. There are however few 
characters on the stage that excite more disgust and 
loathing. He has no intellectual grandeur or strength 
of character to shield him from the indignation which 
his immediate conduct provokes: he stands naked 
and defenceless, in that respect, to the worst we can 
think of him: and besides, we are impelled to put 
the very worst construction on his meanness and 
cruelty by the tender picture of the beauty and help- 
lessness of the object of it, as well as by the frantic 
and heart-rending pleadings of maternal despair. 
We do not forgive him the death of Arthur because 
he had too late revoked his doom and tried to pre- 
vent it, and perhaps because he has himself repented 
of his black design, our moral sense gains courage to 
hate him the more for it. We take him at his word, 
and think his purposes must be odious indeed, when 
he himself shrinks back from them. The scene in 
which King John suggests to Hubert the design of 
murdering his nephew is a master-piece of dramatic 


‘skill, but it is still inferior, very inferior“to the scene 


between Hubert and Arthur, when the latter learns 


the orders to put out his eyes. If anything ever 
was penned, heart-piercing, mixing the extremes of 


Now, we had none of us ever heard of 5 
existed, or ever-had been, All the old 
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terror and pity, of that which shocks and that which 


soothes the mind, it is this scene. We will give it 
entire, though perhaps it is tasking the reader's sym- 


Enter Hubert and Executioner. 
Hosert. Heat me these irons hot, and look 


: Within the arras; when I strike my foot 
Upon the bosom of the ground; rush forth 
And bind the boy, which you shall find with me, 
Fast to the chair: be heedful: hence, and watch. 
Executioner. I hope your warrant will bear 
out the deed. 
Hvusewr. Uneleanly. scruples! fear not you; 
look to’t.— 
Young lad, come forth; I have to say with you. 
Enter Arthur. 


Arravr. Good morrow, Hubert. 
Huser. Morrow, little Prince. 
Anrnur. Aslittle prince (having so greata title 
To be more prince) as may be. You are sad. 
Hvuerrr. Indeed I have been merrier. 
Arravr. Mercy on me! 
Methinks nobody should be sad but I; 
Yet I remember when I was in France, 
Young gentlemen would be as sad as night, 
Only for wantonness. By my Christendom, 
- So were I out of prison, and kept sheep, 
I should be merry as the day is long. 
And so I would be here, but that I doubt 
My uncle practices more harm to me. 
He is afraid of me, and I of him. 
Is it my fault that I was Geoffery’s son? 
Indeed it is not, and I would to heav’n 
1 were your son, so you would love me, Hubert. 
Husexr. If I talk to him, with his innocent prate 
He will awake my mercy, which lies dead ; ; 
Therefore I will be sudden, and dispatch.  [ Aside. 
nd Are you sick, Hubert? you look pale 
to- ? 


In sooth, I would you were a little sick, 
That I might sit all night and watch with you. 
Alas, I love you more than you do me. 
Huserr. His words do take possession of my 
bosom. 
Read here, young Arthur— [ Shewing a paper. 
[ Aside. 
Turning dis-piteous torture out of door! 
I must be brief, lest resolution drop 
Out at mine eyes in tender womanish tears,— 
Can you not read it? Is it not fair writ ? 
Axruur. Too fairly, Hubert, for so foul effect. 
Mast you with irons burn out both mine eyes ? 
Heserr. Young boy, I must. 
Artaur. And will you? 
Hoserr. And I will. 
Anrnur. Have you the heart ? When your head 
did but ache, 
1 knit my handkerchief about your brows, 
( The best I had, a princess wrought it me) 
And I did never ask it you again ; 
And with my hand at midnight held your head ; 
And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 
Still and anon chear’d up the heavy time, 
Saying, what lack you? and where lies your grief ? 
. Or, what good love may I perform for you? 
Many a poor man’s son would have lain still, 
And ne'er have spoke a loving word to you ; 
But you at your sick service had a prince. 
Nay, you may think my love was crafty love, 
And call it cunning. Do, and if you will : 
Tf heav’n be pleas’d that you must use me ill, 
Why then you must.— Will you put out mine eyes ? 
These eyes, that never did, and never shall, 
So much as frown on you? 
Husenr. I've sworn to do it; 
And with hot irons must I burn them out. 
Axrnvn. Oh, ifan angel should have come to me, 
And told me Hubert should put out mine eyes, 
I would not have believ'd a tongue but Hubert's. 
Hvsearr. Come forth; do as [ bid you. 
[ Stamps, and the men enter. 


Artuur. O save me, Hubert, save me! my eyes 
are out 
Ev'n with the fierce looks of these bloody men. 
Husert. Give me the iron, I say, and bind 
him here. 
Anruur. Alas, what need you be so boist'rous 
. rough ? 
I will not 
For heay’n’s sake, Hubert, let me not be bound. 
Nay, hear me, Hubert, drive these men away, 
And I will sit as quiet as a Jamb. 
I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word, 
Nor look upon the iron angrily : 
Thrust but these men away, and I'll forgive you, 
Whatever torment you do put me to. 
Husert. Go, stand within; let me alone with 


le, I will stand stone-still. 


> him. w= ‘ ’ 
Executioner. I am best pleas’d to befrom such 
a deed. Exit. 


Axravr. Alas, I then have chid away my friend. 
He hath a stern look, but a gentle heart ; ~~ 
Let him come back, that his compassion may 
Give life to yours. 


Huserr. Come boy, prepare yourself. 
Arruur. Is there no remedy? 
Husent. None, but to lose your eyes. . 
Axracn. O heay'n! that there were but a moth 
in yours, 
A grain, a dust, a gnat, a wand'ring hair, 
Any annoyance in that precious sense : 
Then feeling what small things are boist’rous there, 
Your vile intent must needs seem horrible. 
Honerrt. Is this your promise? go to, hold 
your tongue. 
Antuur, Let me not hold my tongue; let me 
not, Hubert; * 
Or, Hubert, if you will, eut out my tongue, 
So I may keep mine eyes. O spare mine eyes! 
Though to no use, but still to look on i 
Lo, by my troth, the instrument is cold, 
And would not harm me. 
Hvserr, I can heat it, boy. 
Axrtavan, No, in good sooth, the fire is dead 
with grief. i 
Being create for comfort, to be us'd 
In undeserv'd extremes; see else yourself. 
‘There is no malice in this burning coal ; 
The breath of heav'n hath blown its spirit out, 
And strew’d repentant ashes on its head. 
Huser. But with my breath I can revive it, boy. 
Axruva. All things that you shall use to do me 
wrong, : 
Deny their office ; only you do lack 
‘That merey which fierce fire and iron extend, 
Creatures of note for merey-lacking uses. 
Hvsexr. Well, see to live; I will not touch 
thine eyes 
For all the treasure that thine uncle owns ; 
Yet I am sworn, and I did purpose, boy, 
With this same very iron to burn them out. 
Agravr. O, now you look like Hubert. All 
this while 
You were disguised. 
Hvserr. Peace, no more. Adieu, 
Your uncle must not know but you are dead. 
L'll fill these dogged spies with false reports. 
And, pretty child, sleep doubtless and secure, 
That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world, 
Will not offend thee. 
Agruur. O heav'n! I thank you, Hubert. 
Hverar. Silence, no more; go closely in with me; 
Much danger do I undergo for thee. | Ereunt. 


His death afterwards, when he throws himself 
from his prison-walls, excites the utmost pity for his 
innocence and friendless situation, and well justifies 
the exaggerated denunciations ef Falconbridge to 
Hubert whom he suspects wrongfully of the deed. 


“ There is not yet so ugly a fiend of hell 
As thou shalt be, if thou did’st kill this child. 
—lIf thou did’st but consent 
To this most cruel act, do but despair : 
And if thou want'st a cord, the smallest thread 
That ever spider twisted from her womb 
Will strangle thee; a rush will be a beam 
To hang thee on: or would’st thou drown thyself, 
Put but a little water in a spoon, 
And it shall be as all the ocean, 
Enough to stifle such a villain up.” 


[To be continued next week. } 


—_ 


FINE ARTS AND LITERATURE. 


The Mining Review, and Journal of Geology, Mine- 
ralogy, and Metallurgy. Conducted by H. Eng- 
lish, Esq. No. VII. Simpkin and Marshall. 

Tue Mining Review! What, then, have the deep 
recesses of the earth come forward in these publish- 
ing days, to contribute their quota to the periodical 
literature! Truly they have. Mother earth has 
raised her hollow voice, and tells us of things old 
and wonderful, new and strange. 

The volume before us is, as its title purports, a 
journal of mining transactions. From the tone of 
the writing it appears too exclusively devoted to the 
interests of certain Cornish establisliments, which we 
hold to be an objection, inasmuch as it is likely to 
limit its sale. Exclusiveness begets exclusion. The 
account, however, of the consolidated mines in Corn- 
wall is one of the most interesting papers we have 
ever perused ; so potent and artful is the mechanism 
employed, so vast and grand the scenery it describes 
within the gloomy earth. The sinking of the new 
shaft is one of the most amazing triumphs of modern 
practical science. 

«The new shaft was called Francis’s shaft, in com- 
pliment to the late Captain William Francis, then 
principal agent of the concern; and, from the pre- 
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cision and dispatch with which it was executed, may 
be considered as one of the most remarkable perform- 
ances which the ait of mining has afforded... , 

“ The situation chosen was north of the other shafts, 
and on the line of the old lode, which it was to inter= 
sect in depth, the underlie being about eizhteen inches 
per fathom. Cross cuts were driven under this point 
from the adit, the 40, 70, 100, 120, 135 fathom levels; 
and while the upper portion of the shaft was sinking 
below the surface, the operation of sinking end rising 
were carried on from each of the cross cuts above 
mentioned, aud also fro 150 and 160 fathom 
levels, which were already in the proper line, the 
ground thus being opened in fifteen different points at 
once. The total depth of the shaft was about 205 
fathoms, and on the 31st of December, 1829 (in the 
March of which year it had been begun), the anxiety 
of the agents was relieved by correctly holding through 
the last bar of ground, which intervened between the 
surface and the bottom. Thus in about nine months 
and a half a perfect shaft, exceeding 200 fathoms in 
depth, was sunk from the surface ; a work which, but 
for the skill and boldness with which geometry has lat- 
terly been applied to the art of mining, would have 
taken years to complete, as well as requiring a mach 
greater expense than it actually occasioned. Indeed, 
it is more than probable that, if attended by thse 
drawbacks, this and many similar works, whose value 
is in a great measure owing to the economy and expe- 
dition with which they can be effected, would never 
have been executed. 


“So great was the accuracy and skill with which 
the dialings and measurements for this work were con- 
ducted, by the agents who had charge of these impor- 
tant operations, that, after the necessary squaring, 
Francis’s shaft was as perfect as if sunk from the 
surface only, nor could any irregularity be observed at 
the junction of different portions.” 


—— 


AN INESTIMABLE PIECE OF ADVICE. 


Rousseau :—My mind has certain moments of re- 
pose, or rather of oscillation, which I would not for 
the world disturb.—Music, eloquence, friendship, . 
bring and prolovg them. Malesherbes :—Enjoy 
them, my dear friend, and convert them, if possible, 
to months and years. Jt is as much at your arbitra- 
tion on what theme you shall meditate, as on what field 
you shall batanise; and you have as much at your 
option the choice of your thoughts, as of the keys of 
your harpsichord. Rousseau:—If this were true, 
who could be unhappy? Malesherbes ;:— Those of 
whom it is not true ; those who from want of prac- 
tice cannot ma: their thoughts, and who have- 
few to select from, and who, because of their sloth 
or of their weakness, do not roll away the heaviest 
from before them.—Landor's Imaginary Conversa-. 
tions. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN MORALITY AND MOKAL 

PIILOSOPHY. ‘ 
The old pees are distinguished by an honest 
boldness of exhibition, they show everything without 
being ashamed. If a reverse in fortune be the thing 
to be personified, they fuirly bring us to the prison- 
grate and the alms basket, A poor man on our stage 
is always a gentleman ; he may be kaown by a pecu- 
liar neatness of apparel, and by wearing black. Our 
delicacy, in fact, forbids the dramatizing of distress at 
all. It is never shown in its essential properties; it 
appears but as the adjunct to some virtue, as somethin 

which is to be relieved, from the approbation of whi 
relief the tators are to derive a certain soothing of 
self-referred satisfaction. We turn away from the real 
essences of things to hunt after their relative shidows, 
moral duties; whereas, if the truth of things were 
fairly represented, the relative duties might be safely- 
trusted to themselves, and moral philosophy lose the- 
_ tame of a science.— Lamb's Specimens. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Tue tone of Canran's letter has highly obliged us. 
We have prepared some remarks on the subject in 
‘question, which have been delayed; but they’ will 
appear. The same cause of delay has postponed Mr 
Bannann’s letter to another week. 

The friendly remarks and ions of D. G., 
whether he agrees with or di from us, are 
always welcome. We have never given up our 
intention of resuming the he speaks of ; but 
none but an Editor can tell the perplexities that 
beset a Journal on all sides, with regard to what is 
thought most advisable. 

Best thanks to Mr R. C. 


SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES. 
Memoir of the Life and Public Services of Sir Thomas 

Stamford Raffles, F. R.S., &c. $e. By his Widow. 

A new edition. 2 vols. post 800. London: 

James Duncan. 

Tus is a new, and cheap, and convenient edition of 
a work of singular interest; and Lady Raffles, by 
omitting the many official documents and statements 
which, though perhaps necessary in the first instance, 
to do full justice to the public character of her hus- 
band, certainly encumbered the quarto volumes, has 
greatly improved the work, or at least rendered it far 
more attractive to the general reader—and this from 
her own account is what she proposed to herself. 
Indeed the mere change of form from the quarto to 
the commodious octavo is in itself an immense ad- 
yantage, to say nothing of the great difference of 
price. The main materials of the book are so ex- 
cellent, so admirably adapted to stand as bright 
examples and encouragements to those who have to 
make their way to knowledge, honour, and eompe- 
tence by their own exertions, and against a head 
stream of seemingly insurmountable difficulties and 
most discouraging reverses, that we hope the volumes 
will be universally read by the young, and finda 
place in every library in the kingdom. We are the 
more earnest in this hope, as in all this gifted man’s 
notes and letters (which constitute the greater part 
of the work) there breathe the most noble spirit of 
patriotism and independence, the most expansive 
benevolence, the most generous aspirations for the 
improvement, and moral and physical elevation of all 
mankind; and in everyone of his actions (for his 
deeds kept pace with his thoughts and words) there 
is a high-mindedness, a total absence of sordidness or 
selfishness of any kind, and occasionally an heroism, 
a sublimity of motive and object that cannot be too 
frequently made subjects of contemplation and reve- 
rence. When conflicting interests are no longer 
heard of, and present or recent disputes utterly for- 
gotten, the East India Company will claim no slight 
degree of admiration from the single circumstance of 
having fostered so many youths, who in her employ- 
ment became most able and distinguished men, and 
who were not less distinguished by their yirtues than 
by ‘their abilities. Among these much honoured 
Britons who have laboured in the East, though there 
are high names among the living, as also among the 
recently dead, we do not believe there is one superior 
to Thomas Stamford Raffles. 

If his memoirs had not been before the world for 
some time, we certainly should give as copious an ana- 
lysis, with extracts from them, as the limits of our 
‘journal permit; but even as it is, and at the risk of 
repeating what some of our readers may already 
know, we will allude to a few incidents of this re- 
markable life. So excellent an example cannot well 
be too frequently presented to the world. 

Raffles was essentially a man of the people, in- 
heriting no honours except those of an honest name, 
and no estates or wealth of any kind. His father 
“was the skipper or commander of a West Indiaman, 
and he was born at sea, on board his father’s ship, on 
the Sth of July 1781, off the island of Jamaica. 
After passing two years at a boarding-school at 
Hammersmith, he was removed from his studies and 
placed, when only fourteen years of age, as an extra 
velerk in the East India House. “I was thus,” he 
says himself in a modest and truly touching manner, 
« foreed to enter on the busy scenes of public life as 
a mere boy. My leisure hours, however, still con 
tinued to be devoted to favourite studies ; and with 
the little aid my allowance afforded, I contrived to 
make myself master of the French language, and to 
prosecute inquiries into some of the branches of lite-_ 
rature and science. This was, however, in stoltet 
moments, either before the office hours in the morn- 
‘ing, or after them in the evening. I look back to 
these. days of difficulty and application with some 
degree of pleasure. I feel that I did all that I could 
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to improve myself, and I have nothing to reproach 
myself with.” 

These words, so encouraging to others, were written 
many years afterwards, when, by force of his steady 
application, he had risen to posts of high honour and 
power, and made himself an° accomplished scholar 
and excellent naturalist, notwithstanding the almost 
incessant labours that attended the various offices he 
had held in India. He continued all through life 
to regret the deficiencies of his early education ; but 
we are not quite sure that his self-tuition was not as 
good as the education he would have got at schools 
and colleges, and his early initiation into business 
certainly better fitted him for the avocations that 
afterwards fell to him than years spent at Oxford or 
Cambridge would have done. A person who, besides 
learning the Malay, the Javanese, and other Eastern 
living languages, made himself sufficiently master of 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, to be able to read them 
currently, and for his amusement and private instruc- 
tion, had surely no reason to complain of a neglected 
education; and, in addition to these acquirements, 
and to law and the rules of administration, and the 
many things he had to learn for the proper discharge 
of his duties, Raffles amassed much knowledge in 
botany,- mineralogy, and more especially in zoology. 
He had probably more general information than half 
the professors going. But so it is ;—there is a sort 
of superstition attached to colleges, and to what is 
called a learned education, and while those who can 
command the advantages too commonly neglect them, 
those who have not had the opportunity are too apt 
to regret them, and attach more importance to them 
than they deserve. 

While young Raffles, though chained to a desk in 
Leadenhall street, was still struggling after intellectual 
wealth, his father fell into pecuniary difficulties. On 
this the noble-hearted boy shortened his hours of 
study, and lengthened those of his merely mechanical 
labours. His widow says :— 


“ By his extra work at his office he obtained an 
addition to his salary, which was not appropriated to 
any selfish purpose, but all he earned was carried 
home to his parents. His affection to his mother 
was always one of the strongest feelings of his heart. 
At this time, with that self-denying devotion to the 
happiness of others, which was his distinguishing 
quality through life, he deprived himself of every 
indulgence, that he might devote to her his hard- 
earned pittance; and in after days of comparative 
affluence he delighted in surrounding her with every 
x ” 


The blessing of heaven, the esteem and favour of 
the world, could hardly fail to attend such conduct ! 
This is like reading some of Crabbe's most touching 
domestic poetry, or, better still, the real story of 
Crabbe's own early struggles. We love the memory 
of Raffles for this, among many other reasons—he 
never attempted to conceal the poverty and obscurity 
of his early life; and we most highly esteem Lady 
Raffles, because she is capable of the same frankness, 
and can thus speak of her husband, It is strange, 
and almost unaccountable, how it should be so, but 
owing to the empty pride, the upstart arrogance, the 
contempt for what is called low birth, the horror of 
homely industry and usefulness, the sneering, titter- 
ing superciliousness that pervade and disgrace a large 
portion of our aristocratic society, people who get up 
to its level by their own merits are too frequently 
ashamed of what does them most honour, and 
nervously draw a veil over all their natural connexions, 
and all the difficulties that have attended the days of 
their youth. And yet to us it only seems to require 
a little bold sincerity to check this insolence, and 
emancipate from the dread of it the men who have 
been the architects of their own fortunes. “ His 
father was a common shoe-maker,” said one of this 
coterie, in speaking of an individual who had risen 
high in the world—* That's very true; but if your 
father had been a shoe-maker, you would never have 
been anything but a cobbler yourself,” was the retort 
of the gentleman it was intended to insult. 

Raffles appears never to, have had a strong con- 
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stitution, and his long confinement to > bin dank, 
his severe application to his studies after his office 
hours, seriously threatened his health. “He was 
ordered to relax his exertions, and to leave his office 
for a time; he obeyed, and obtained acum 
leave of absence. ‘The use which he made of 
short period of recreation is yery characteristic: he 
seized on the moment to indulge that love of moutt= 
tain scenery, so strong in most youthful ‘minds, so 
happily undying and unfading in its exeiting, joyous 
feeling. He resolved to go into Wales,—set off on 
foot, and walked at the rate of thirty and forty miles 
a day,—accomplished his object, and ee his 
desk with restored health.” , 7 

His absolute passion for picturesque coonery, thie 
perseverance in travelling, and ready and cheerful 
submission to difficulties and privations, accompa- 
nied him threugh life, as did also a charming sim~ — 
plicity of tastes and feelings. The things that 
pleased him as a humble extra clerk in the India _ 
House, continued to delight him when he was Lieu- ~ 
tenant-Governor at Java or Sumatra. Plants, © 
flowers, and animals, were never-failing sources of — 
enjoyment to him ; and his widow informs us that he ~ 
would spend hours in fondling and domesticating the — 
curious animals that were brought to him in India. _ 

“ He entered with the most child-like simplicity H 
into occupations and pleasures which many would. : 
consider beneath their notice; a mountain scene — 
would bring tears into his eyes; a flower would call _ 
forth a burst of favourite poetry; it was, perhaps, 
peculiar to himself, to be able to remark on his last — 
return to En that he had never seen a pert 
race,—never a gun.” A 

In 1805 Raffles, who though poor pA nae 
tected had made himself known in his office and to 
the Secretary of the Court of Directors by his in-— 
dustry and abilities,—was sent out to Penang as 
Assistant Secretary toa new establishment the Com- 
pany had formed there. This, in’ itself, was wight” 
promotion for a young man of twenty-four ; but 
once placed in situations of great difficulty and. we 
sponsibility, he soon proved to the Company that he- 
was capable of discharging the duties of the very 
highest offices, 4 

The information he obtained about the Malay. 
nation, the Moluccas, and all the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, appears to have been most complete ; 
and he himself not only suggested the of 
Java, but arranged almost everything l with 
the expedition that conquered that island. His 
amiability worked in favour of his policy. Unlike 
most of our Nabobs, who considered it degrading to 
associate with the blacks and half-castes, Raffles — 
always courted the ‘society of the natives, inviting — 
them to his house, and treating them with considera- 
tion, kindness, and confidence. Henee, wherever he 
went he obtained the best local infor lg 
best sources, and there was nothing these people 
would not do for him. At the same time it should 
be mentioned, that he entered “heart and soul into 
whatever he considered likely to advance the civiliza- 
tion of the natives, and never considered his own 
success or the prosperity of the establishment en- — 
trusted to his management, apart from ot pit 
perity of the people. Several of his notions in 
administration and practical political economy which 
may look like truisms now, could scarcely be called 
truisms a quarter of a century ago; and then | 
Raffles, when not hampered by instructions from _ 
Leadenhall street, applied his liberal theory, and 
acted up to it. The onerous monopolies, the short- — 
sighted restrictions on trade, the system of slavery, — 
received many a shake at his hands, though, the — 
time had not yet come for their full or entire a4 
tion. 

In 1811 Raffles was appointed Governor of the 
great and magnificent island of Java, where about 
six millions of inhabitants were benefitted’by his wise _ 
and liberal rule. In 1816 he returned to England, 
and shortly after Java was restored to its former mas- 
ters and oppressors the Dutch, whose = policy 
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sorrow and misfortune, he exclaimed, « May this enhanced by associating with that beautiful place the 


soon undid all the good he had done. It is very in- 
teresting to see with what earnestness he pleaded the child, at least live-——Oh! rob me not of this my beautiful memory of a man ‘like Thomas Stamford 
: Raffles. t 


cause of the Javanese'as long as there was any hope political child.” : , 

of beingoof service tothem, and how deeply and con- —« Here,” he says, “all is life and activity ; and it i 

stantly he regretted’ their condition when that hope would be difficult to name a place on the face of the : 

was gone. He generally looked on the bright side of with brighter prospeets or more present satis- WALLACE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


‘ 4 faction. In little more than three years it has risen 
ss ¢, and he saw in those poor heathens the fom an insignificant fishing-village to @ large and The History of England, continued from the late Right 


germ of many virtues, and the fair promise of anin- prosperous town, containing at least 10,000 inhabi- Hon. Sir James Mackintosh. Vol. V. (Dr Lard- 


telleetual development. In 1817 he was named Go- tants oe ef reser Seryiay! engaged ae Fv to ner’s Cabinet Cyclopwedia, Vol. 69). 12mo. Lon- 
. u eac 3 te " 
vernor of Bencoolen, in Sumatra, at which island he ‘ustihoud and abundant profit, ‘There are no com- don, 1835. Pp. 369. 6s. 


arrived in the spring of the following year. With  pjaints here of want of employment, ye. deheianen of ‘Ty second volume of the continuation of the late 


his characteristic energy and activity he immediately rents, or dissatisfaction at taxes. is rapidly James ats AE 


began i i rising in value, and instead of the present number of 
spate eat: eteete ges eo iehebicants, we have reason to expect that we shall accession of Charles I, in 1625, and brings down the 


told by every body that it was impossible to penetrate 5 ears 0 bw . 
into the interior. “We will try,” said Sir Stamford ; pest. re tc Sd con diols Payee apie w fn Se sg ad 
and in a few months he penetrated everywhere, cross- but almost magical result of that perfect freedom of trade Sabieiche — F ag d: th 
Sing that lange island, in eeverelidineaslenas '. Mushvto: hich &hapbern wy yond fiver to establish.” ttt Ne that Oe ee at peadentli 
her credit, Lady Raffles accompanied himr on these = We cannot lengthen our extracts, but most earnestly =— pak: = igi 7 yaniplwen 
expeditions, which were fatiguing, difficult, and dan- do we recommend all this part of the Memoirs to the pre we webs vee hohe a ih thevet. 
gerous. They had to go through forests swarming attention and study of our readers. peter hy - ie re le ed + rs principle in 
with elephants, rhinoceroses, tigers, and other wild In the month of February 1824, after a service of the constitution, over os heat of oid prerogetiva 
beasts, to cross tremendous mountains, and descend many years, and with a worn-out constitutions: Sir. 4,9 ou tes tion was only. brought. to, rest om 
vapid rivers on weak bamboo rafts. Stamford quitted Sumatra, and sailed for England. 1688, its strain and consummating crash which shook 
In a few months more, they knew more about Su- Qn the first night he was at sea the ship caught fire, 146 kingdom to thejcentre, took place forty years be 
matra than had ever been known by an European, with when she was about fifty miles from land.» Though 0 What was a cae in 1688 is properly called a 
the exception, perhaps, of Mr Marsden. At the they had a very narrow escape, no lives were lost, and coitlement; the true Revolution had been already 
same time Sir Stamford turned his attention to the passengers and crew got safely back to Bencoolen; gcted, Even the great example of a King de- 
erecting of schools for the natives, and to the devising hut everything on board perished, the flamesdevouring. 4),-oned—-that triumphal monument of the victory of 
such laws-and regulations as might extend their trade, gir Stamford’s magnificent collections in natural his- 16 néw prineiple—had been already set, up, BA in ret 
give security to their property, suppress piracy, and tory, his splendid collection of drawings, his numerous 4... it must be confessed, whatever we may think of 
induce habits of industry and social order. and rare Oriental books and manuscripts, and all his {44 matter in other points of view, in a style as much 
In 1818, when the Dutch were really threatening valuable papers, notes, and observations. This 8S },oJder and more imposing than disk adopted on the 
to shut us-outof those Eastern seas, Sir Stamford, 9 great, a cruel, and irremediable loss; but he seems ...ond occasion, as the spirit of original genius is 
after many obstacles on the part of the Governor- 9 have supported it with admirable equanimity. At jonier and pe daring than that of the mere imite> 
General, the Marquis of Hastings, was authorized to jast, in August 1824, Sir Stamford reached his native tive faculty. Amd such was really the aitferetice Bee 
form a new establishment at Singapore, an admirable jand, where he fondly. promised himself along enjoy- tween the men, Those of each period were perhaps 
spot of -hip own choosing, which ‘has ‘risen most ent of competence and literary leisure. At the jo+ fitted . work they had to perform; but 
rapidly os commercial importance, and is now (since yeeommendation of the late Mr Wilberforce, who, a undoubtedly there can be no comparison ct in 
the opening of the China trade) rising faster than hort time before, had purchased an adjoining estate, espect shee of intellectual height ‘and capacity. or 
ever. Lady Rafiles says——— . Sir Stamford bought a pretty house with a park and of moral grandeur of warpose and of action, between 
x Independ ently ete ies of the Eom nd pleasant gardens, at Highwood Hill, alittle to the 44. expediency vollialane Piet pode. 4 
sula) is peculiarly favourable for its es tg west of the great Northern road, ppapecon x Hendon, ment of 1688, and the leaders of the national cause 
entrepot to which the native mariners of Siam, Cam- Totteridge, and Barnet. He took possession of that many of them, like the Agamemnons and the Achil- | 
boja, Chiampa, Cochin China, and China itself, may place in July 1825, and there he expired on the 5th)... o¢ old, equally ready for the council and. the 
annually resort. It is to the straits of Singapore that of July 1826. He was only forty-five years old; but} oitle_in pte bins rina — age, the era of the 


their merchants are always bound in the firstinstance ; Anew o 
eesti on thelr arrival it them, they find amarket for, Cb ® life is, not be counted by common days, Greae Rebellion. 


their goouls, and the means of supplying their wants, weeks, months, and years. From his boyhood up- Mr Wallace, the author of the History 
t i Mm 2 > present is 
they have _ agree p Aamo wr hced pit > wards he crowded small spaces of time with large'and 1 exactly what was called the other night in ite 
The passage from China can be made in less than six honourable actions. He did more Works Le thought House of Lords “a Whig and something more,” but 
da more, and (as we are disposed to believe, in spite of ther the “something more” of that phrase, without 
In a letter to Mr Marsden, Sir Stamford says,—  ™40Y crosses), enjoyed more in one day thanthe large the « Whig.” In his treatment of the momentous, 
Pon pe gd is every thing we could desire, it will majority of even active intellectual men ~Aasnoced transactions which come under his review, he takes 
soa rte; abd with glia, dey Tn hens Bow of cone yes ‘yeeytnc ie sensu py wad dpe none 
* . nee Years throughout in a generous spirit, and displays none of 


of Myunheer; it breaks the 1; and tl : 
lo: ; the exclusive sovere mg ssid am, and ten; and if we take into aceount the sum of hap- ne narrow-mindedness, the intolerance, the unfair- 


This eed ore ~ an =a a and a pect tein Sonia —, and jess, and the other hateful qualities. that belong to 
t that ean be desired for a British port in fellow men, an leeds stand for years, the mere party-man. His mode of maintaining his 
Sante Sinetron ina tea aes ta wes a Abesaey fee OTT es Se ea ee 
tercourse with all ships passing through the straits of His History of Java will preserve his name in the demnation of the conduct of which he disapproves 
ut Jiterature of his country. All that he did for natural occasionally harsh, and evidencing less allowance than 

Sir Stamford was accustomed to call Singapore his history, and for the encouragement and generous 4 philosopher would make for the force of circum~ 
political child—a child of his own—his darling child; assistance of those who gave themselves up to the stances bearing upon the common weakness of 
and he informs us that, but for his Malay studies, and study of it, are things well known to the large and humanity ; but he does not, like the mere party hack, 
his intercourse with Malay people, he should hardly constantly increasing class of naturalists. But, we either enviously and spitefully toil to dim all lustre 
have known such a place existed; not only the pelieve, the public in general does not sufficiently of character or of conduct that does not adorn his 
European, but the Indian world also being ignorant pear in mind that to his active exertions in 1824, 5, own side of the question, or as blindly and foolishly 
of it. Six hundred years before, it had been the and 6, we are mainly indebted for the establishment pass over, or try to hide from view, the faults of those 
flourishing capital of the Malays, but it had fallen of the Zoological Society, and that admirable exhi- with whom he goes along in their leading spirit and 
into ruin. , bition, the Zoological Gardens. When he was in objects. Thus, although he carries his admiration 
In 1822 Sir Stamford was again at Singapore, yrope in 1816, on passing through Paris, he was of the founders of the Commonwealth farther than 
busily engaged in establishing a constitution for that <truck with the Jardin des Plantes, the Zoological a Tory-or even than most Whigs would, he expresses 


oe toate soma Gardens of that capital, and was anxious to see some- without scruple and without ceremony his want of 
spentamt yilgmaetca of 3 of trade - equal thing of the same sort in London ; and when he're- sympathy with the theological bigotry which mixed 
“oh Fer ph » turned to England for good, in 1824, he took up the so largely in their motives and proceedings, and 


pains to establish such Jaws and re lations as may subject with his usual activity—an activity that while it no doubt contributed powerfully to sustain 
be most conducive tothem. In —_ Thad to re- neither time nor declining health could check or their ardour and fortitude, so often made men act 
ee ae ee os discourage. He had only been a few months in tyrannically or ridiculously, On the whole, however 
nistration—here I have an easier task, and the teak London when he suggested the plan to the late Sir to the lover of liberty this will be an inspiring book. 
is new.” Humphrey Davy, and owing to the influence, the Jt is, perhaps, the most effectual exposition that has 

On the unhealthy coast of Sumatra death had been representations, and correspondence of these twore- yet been given of that course of insolence, perfidy, 
fa his house.—He had recently lost children and markable men, a subscription list was soon filled, and tyranny, and. folly, on the part of Charles, which 
friends, but his ardent soul revived and bounded the plan carried into effect. Our readers are notithe drove the parliament and the nation into resistance, 
again as he looked around him at Singapore, though good people we delight to fancy them, if they donot and rendered everything that followed inevitable. 
witb the timidity or misgiving that follows on long feel the pleasures of a stroll in the Zoological Gardens The statement is chiefly one of facts, and these, to 


& great extent, delivered in the words of the ori- 
ginal witnesses or documents; but they are arranged 
and disposed with very considerable art, and the few 
reflections which the severe fashion of the narrative 
admits, are in general remarkably pertinent, and in- 
troduced and expressed’in a manner that makes them 
strike home with their whole force. The style of 
the work is rather vigorous than very elegant or 
tasteful; but it is a sufficiently expressive vehicle of 
the author's spirit and sentiments. Altogether, 
luoking both to this point and to the reading and 
research displayed in it, the literary merits of the 
performance are of a very superior order. 


The following passage, which is the only extract 
for which we have room, will convey a very good 
idea of the author’s manner of narration ;— 


“ On the 25th of February (1649), a sub-commit- 
tee of religion presented a long and elaborate report 
of ‘heads of articles to be insisted on by the house.’ 
Charles, to ward off this terrible array of charges, 
chiefly aimed at the Armiuian system, so called, of 
Laud, sent a command to both houses to adjourn to 
the 26th of March. This command had the effect 
of drawing from Sir John Elliot a denunciation of 
Weston, lord treasurer, as the enemy of the common- 
wealth, following in the footsteps of his master, the 
great duke, and the author of this interruption to the 
proceedings of the house. ‘They go about,’ said he, 
“to break parliaments, but parliament will break 
them.’ The speaker delivered the king's command 
to adjourn. Several declared that it was not the 
speaker's business to deliver such a message, and that 
adjournment was a matter for the house only. Sir 
John Elliot produced a remonstrance to the king 
against tonnage and poundage, and desired it should 
be read by the speaker. The speaker refused. He 
then desfred it should be read by the clerk at the 
table. ‘The clerk also refused. This fearless cham- 
pion of the public liberty then read it himself, and 
demanded of the speaker to put it to the vote. The 
speaker said, ‘he was commanded otherwise by the 
king.’ Selden reminded him of his paramount duty 
to'the house by his office. He replied that he had 
an express d from the king that upon deli- 
vering the message of adjournment he should rise ; 
and he accordingly was about to leave the chair. 
Several members, among whom were Holles and 
Valentine, forced him back into the chair, whilst Sir 
Thomas Edmonds and other courtiers endeavoured 
to release him. Holles swore the speaker should sit 
still until it them to rise. He wept and 

3 said he would sacrifice his life for his 
country, but durst not sin against the command of 
his sovereign. Sir Peter Hayman renounced him for 
his kinsman, as a blot to his family. Neither advice 
nor threats could prevail, and Holles read and put 
tothe vote the following protest :—‘ Ist. Whoever 
aiiing ie innovation in religion, or by favour 

+k to extend or introduce popery or Arminianism, 
or other opinions disagreeing from the true and or- 
thodox church, shall be reputed a capital enemy to 
this kingdom and commonwealth. 2nd. Whosoever 
shall counsel or advise the taking and levying of the 
subsidies of tonnage and poundage, not being granted 
by parliament, or shall be an actor or instrument 
therein, shall be likewise reputed an innovator in the 
government, and a capital enemy to this kingdom 
and commonwealth, 3rd, If any merchant, or other 
person whatsoever, shall voluntarily yield or pay the 
said subsidies of tonnage and poundage, not bein 
granted by parliament, he shall likewise be reput 
a betrayer of the liberty of England, and an enemy 
to the same.’ 


_-“ Whilst this protest was pending, a message from 
the king commanded the sergeant to bring away his 
mace, as the means of putting a stop to all proceedin 
The house not only prevented his going, but depriv- 
ed him of the key of the door, which was locked. 
Upon this the usher of the black rod knocked at the 
door in the king's name, and was refused entrance. 
Charles, in a transport of rage, sent for the guard to 
force open the door; but the commons, meanwhile, 
having voted their protest, adjourned to the follow- 
ing of March. 


© On that day the king came to the house of lords, 
and ‘after a speech in which he called the patriot 
members of the house of commons vipers, who should 
have their rewards, commanded the Jord keeper to 
declaré the parliament dissolved. Several of the 
commons were present, but the house had not 
received the usual command to attend. 


«“ The members thus termed vipers, and threatened 
with his vengeance by the king, were already in his 
rasp. ‘The proclamation for the dissolution of par- 
liament was signed on the 3rd, but kept back to the 
10th of March. Meanwhile Elliot, Holles, Selden, 
Valentine, Coryton, Hobart, Hayman, Long, and 
Stroud, who had been active in the.scene of the pro- 
test, were commanded, by warrant, to appear before 
the privy council. All except thétwo last presented 
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themselves, but refused to answer out of the house 
what they had said in it, and were committed to the 
Tower, Stroud and Long also came in upon the 
issue of a proclamation for apprehending them, and 
were committed, like the former. The studies of 
Holles, Elliot, Selden, Long, and Valentine were 
entered, and their papers seized by the king's 
warrant. 


“ The king issued a long declaration of his reasons 
for the dissolution. It rather exasperated than 
assuaged the public discontent. The people threat- 
ened his advisers, and clamoured for a parliament. 
Charles, with his obstinate and despotic ldakoatiin, 
issued a proclamation announcing his present disuse 
of parliaments, and forbidding, as a presumption, the 
mention of them. 


“It is astonishing that this prince, after the expe- 
rience of his father’s reign and his own, should hope 
to eradicate from the very heart of the English 
people their attachment to a parliamentary govern- 
ment as their birthright. Never was there an occa- 
sion Jess favourable for his purpose. He had, it is 
true, the patriot chiefs caged in the Tower; but it- 
was too late. They had already launched the 
petition of rights upon the great ocean of the popu- 
lar mind. ‘Tyranny might imprison or slay them; 
or they might be tortured into a recantation, and 
prove recreant to their principles; but the petition 
of rights was irrevocable. 

** Those champions of liberty whom Charles sent 
to the Tower were no less heroes than the patriots 
of Marathon and Thermopyle. Their position, 
viewed without reference to the event, was, perhaps, 
a more trying test of courage and character than the 
most fearful odds in battle, or the most forlorn de- 
fence of a pass. The terrors of the star-chamber, 
with its iniquitous judgments and atrocious punish- 
ments, were uncertain and prolonged. ‘To face them 
demanded resolution the most sustained and fearless, 
a tone of mind the most firm, and elastic courage of 
the highest order, physical and moral. It is to these 
brave and virtuous patriots, whose names were 
long covered with obloquy or oblivion, that the Eng- 
lish nation owes the preservation of its liberty.” 


— 


COMMERCIAL POCKET GUIDE. 


The Merchant's ‘and Banker's Pochet Guide. 
Glasgow: M‘Phun. 1835. pp. 124. 
Tuts little manual, or waistcoat-pocket compendium, 
is as intelligently compiled, as it is neatly and attrac- 
tively printed and got up. It is caleulated to be of 


great and general utility, not only in the mercantile 
world, but as an elementary exposition of the prin- 
ciples and the practice of commerce for readers of all 
classes. 


16mo. 


The first chapter contains within the space of 
eighteen pages definitions of all the more important 
technical terms of commerce, such as Agio, Assignee, 
Auction, Average, Balance of Accounts and of 
Trade, Barratry, Bill, Broker, Charter-party, Check, 
Consul, Customs, Discount, Drawback, Excise, 
Freight, Manifest, Money, Partnership, Pawn- 
broker, Quarantine, Receipt, Sample, &c. &c. These 
short articles are written with much precision and 
clearness, and under many of the heads a great deal 
of information is given respecting both the law and 
the political economy of the subject treated of. The 
second chapter is on Bankruptcy, the laws in regard 
to which, both in England and Scotland, are ex- 
plained. In chapter third, on the Banking System, 
after a short introductory notice of early Banks, the 
writer proceeds to consider in succession the subjects 
of the general principles of Banking—the Bank of 
England—English Private and Proyinejal Banks— 
Banking in Seotland—Danking in Jreland—and 
Foreign Banks. The fourth chapter is devoted to 
an account of the origin, history, and present state of 
the East India Company, and of the trade with 
China. Chapter fifth is on the important subject of 
Exchange—and after an explanation of Bills of 
Exchange, and of the variations in foreign Exchanges, 
concludes with a table of the value of the most im- 
portant foreign coins, extracted from Dr Kelly's 
*Cambist.". The sixth chapter explains the general 
principles affecting prices, and presents a table of the 
rise or fall per cent, from 1826 to 1833 inclusive, on 
the prices of the chief British staple commodities, and 
articles of East and West India produce. The 


seventh chapter contains a short account of the prim= — 
cipal English and Continental fairs and markets: 
The eighth chapter is on the Funds, and’ ne 
principles of the Funding System, the 
present state of the National Debt, the: moc 
transferring Stock, and the practice of business at 
the Stock Exchange. The subject of Insurance, 
including Fire Insurance, Life Insurance, and 
Marine Insurance, is discussed in the ninth chapter ; © 
and the tenth and last consists of a collection of © 
useful tables, of the values of foreign coins, of 
annuities, of interest, of wages, of foreign linen — 
measures, of the monies, weights, and measures of — 
India and China, &e. : : rguLl: 
The opinions of the writer upon the various sub- 
jects on which he touches are in general sound and — 
liberal, and in conformity with those that have been 
advocated by the ablest recent authorities, Adam 
Smith, Mr Macculloch, Mr Senior, Dr Hamilton, 
Ricardo, &c. The following short extract may serve 
as a specimen of the manner in which the work is 
executed : — ' 


EXCHANGE. 


“Suppose D of Glasgow owes X of Bourdeaux 
10007. It will of course be more convenient for D 
to pay X in this country, if the thing be possible, 
than to run the risk and incur the expense of trans= — 
mitting so large a sum of money by post. Now if 
X of Bourdeaux should at this time be indebted in — 
the same amount of 1000 to A of Glasgow, or in 
the sum of 5002. to A of Glasgow, and another sum 
of 5001, to B of Edinburgh, the transaction betwixt — 
D and X can be cheaply and expeditiously settled 
by the former procuring X's letter authorizing him — 
to pay A 10001, or A and B 500/. each. Or sup-— 
posing that X has no debts in this country, but that 
another merchant of Bourdeaux has oceasion to pay - 
1000/. in Scotland, in such a case it is also obvious 
that the transaction betwixt D and X could be settled - 
without the transmission of money from one country 
toanother. Hence the origin of foreign bills of ex- 
change. D of Glasgow having a payment to make 
in Bourdeaux, does not remit the money, but buys 
a bill upon Bourdeaux, that is, an order from some 
one having a debt due to him in Bourdeaux, to pay 
the amount of it to D of Glasgow, or his order. D_ 
then indorses this bill, and sends it to his creditor 
in Bourdeaux, who receives payment from hi 
neighbour merchant. All parties are benefited by 
this transaction: two debts are discharged in two 
different countries, without the risk of transmitting 
money, and one stamp and a few postages are the. 
only expenses incurred. i : 

« 4 bill of exchange then is ‘an order addressed 
to some person residing at a distance, directing him 
to pay a certain specified sum to the person in whose 
favour the bill is drawn, or his order.’”" * t 

The information in the following table may ;be 
new to some of our readers, and will be found useful 
in reading historical works and old documents re- 
lating to Scotland: —~ | 

“ Scottish money ‘was’ abolished, as a circulat=. 
ing medium, by the Articles of Union; but the 
‘valued rent’ of Jands, and in many places of ‘the 
feu-duties, minister's stipends, schoolmasters” salaries, 
and other parochial burdens, are still reckoned by’ 
the pound, or merk Scots, though paid»in Sterling 


money. 


1 penny, or doyt = ; . 

2 pennies 1 bodle, v 

2 bodies 1 plack, or groat. $d. 

3 placks 1 bawbee, - 4d. 

12 pennies I shilling, Id. 

20 shillings 1 pound, 20d. 

13 shillings. and 4 pennies I merk, 13d, 
18 merks, or 12 pounds —_1 pound Sterling.” 

* Macculloch. aw 
J Jia 
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TO ASSIST THE INQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUGGLING, AND 
SYMPATHISE WITH ALL. 
COLOUR. 
1n this beloved, beautiful, but sometimes foggy, and 


too often not very brilliant country of ours, we are 


not fond enough of colours,—not. fond enough of a 
beauty, of which Nature herself is evidently very fond, 
and with which, like all the rest of her beauties, it is the 
business of civilized man to adorn and improve his 
own well-being. The summer season is a good time 
for becoming acquainted with them, for it is then we 
see them best, and may acquire a relish for them 
against the insipidity of winter. We remember a 
dyer in Genoa, who used to' hang out his silks upon 
a high wall opposite his shop, where they shone with 
such lustre under the blue sky (we particularly re- 
member some yellow ones) that it was a treat to pass 
that way You hailed them at a distance, like 
another sun 
J Risen at noon-day’; 

or as if Nature herself had been making some drape- 
ries out of butter-cups, and had just presented the 
world with the phenomenon. _ It is the blue sky and 
clear air of their native land which have made the 
Italian painters so famous for colouring ; and Rubens 
and Watteau, like wise men, saw the good of trans- 
ferring the beauty to the less fortunate climate of 

ers. One of the first things that atttacted our 


- notice in Italy was a red cap on the head of a boat- 


man. In England, where nobody else wears such a 
cap, we should have thought ofa butcher; in Italy 
the sky set it off to such advahtage, that it reminded 
us of a scarlet bud. 

The Puritans, who did us a great deal of good, 


' helped to do this harm for us. They degraded mate- 


rial beauty and gladness, as if essentially hostile to 
what was spiritually estimable ; whereas the desirable 
thing is to shew the compatibility of both, and vindi- 
eate the hues of the creation. . Thus the finest colours 
in men’s dresses have at last come almost exclu- 
sively to livery footmen and soldiers. A soldier’s 
wife, or a market-woman, is the only female that 
ventures, to wear a scarlet cloak; and we have a 
favourite epithet of vituperation, gaudy, which we 
bestow upon all colours that do not suit our melan- 
choly. It is sheer want of heart and animal spirits, 
We were not always so. Puritanism, and wars, and 
debts, and the Dutch succession, and false ideas ot 
utility, have all conspired to take gladness out of 
our eyesight, as well as jollity out of our 
pockets. We shall reeover a better taste, and we 
trust exhibit it to better advantage than before ; but 
we must begin by having faith in as many good 
things as possible, and not think ill of any one of 
heaven’s means of making us cheerful, because in 
itself it is cheerful. “If a merry meeting is to be 
wished,” says the man in Shakspeare, “may God 
prohibit it.” So, the more obviously cheerful and 


Se —— 


desirable anything is, the more we seem to beg the 
question in its disfavour. Reds, and yellows, and 
bright olues are “ gaudy ;” we must have nothing 
but browns, and ‘blacks, and drab-colour, or stone. 
Earth is not of this opinion ; nor the Heavens either. 
Gardens do not think so; nor the fields, nor the 
skies, nor the mountains, nor dawn, nor sunset, nor 
light itself, which is made of colours, and holds them 
always ready in its crystal quiver, to shoot forth and 
divide into loveliness. The beautiful attracts the 
beautiful. Colours find homes of colour. Te red go 
the red rays, and to purple the purple. The rainbow 
reads its beauteous lecture in the clouds, showing the 
sweet division of the hues; and the mechanical “ phi- 
losopher,” as he calls himself, smiles with an air of 
superiority, and thinks he knows all about it, because 
the division is made. 


The little child, like the real philosopher, Anows 
more, for his ‘heart leaps up,” and he acknowledges 
a glad mystery. He feels the immensity of what he 
does not know; and though the purely mechanical- 
minded man admits that such immensity exists with 
regard to himself, he does not feel it as the child or 
the wiser man does, and. therefore he does not truly 
perceive,—does not thoroughly take it into his con- 
sciousness. He talks and acts as if be had come to 
the extent of his knowledge—and he has so. But 
beyond the dry line of knowledge lies beauty, and 
all which is beautiful in hope, and exalting in imagi- 
nation. 


We feel as if there were a moral as well as mate- 
rial beauty in colour,—an inherent gladness,—an 
intention on the part of nature to share with us a 
pleasure felt by herself. Colours are the smiles. of 
nature., When they are extremely smiling, and 
break forth into other beauty besides, they are her 
laughs; as in the flowers. The “laughing flowers,” 
says the poet; and it is the business of the poet to 
feel truths beyond the proof of the mechanician. 
Nature, at all events, humanly speaking, is manifestly 
very fond of colour, for she has made nothing without 
it. Her skies are blue; her fields green; her waters 
vary with her skies ; her animals, minerals, vegetables, 
are all coloured. She paints a great many of them 
in apparently superfluous hues,.as if to show the 
dullest eye how she loves colour. The pride of the 
peacock, or some stately exhibition of a quality very 
like pride, is a singular matter of fact, evidently 
connected with it. Youthful beauty in the human 
being is partly made up of it. One of the three 
great arts, with which Providence has adorned and 
humanized the mind,—Painting, is founded upon the 
love and imitation of it. And the magnificence of 
empire can find nothing more precious, either to 
possess, or be proud of wearing than 


Fiery opals, sapphires, amethysts, 
Jacinths, hard topaz, grass-green emeralds, 
Basntecte rubies, sparkling diamonds, 

And seld-seen costly stpnes of so — price, 
As one of them, indi nag rated, 

May serve in peril of calamity 

To ransom great kings from captivity. * 


* These are some of Marlowe's “‘ mighty lines,” as Ben 
Johnson called them. See the new and most welcome edi- 
tion of ‘Lamb’s Dramatic Specimens,’ just published by Mr 
Moxon, ond containing, in addition, the extracts from the 
Garrick Paper 


THE READER OF THE "PRINTING 
OFFICE. . 


To the Editor of the Loxvox Jourxat. 


Sin,— Being fully persuaded that it little accords. 
with the design of your excellent Journat to admit' 
into your columns unmerited attacks on individuals,’ 
Iam induced to notice the illiberal, uncandid, and 
unjust animadversions of -your correspondent, Mr 
Walter Savage Landor, contained in your last Num- 
ber, upon the Readers attached to Printing-officts.— 
Whatever unfavourable idea this gentleman may en- 
tertain of the ability of that useful and meritorious class 
of persons, is in itself of little moment, and forms cer-, 
tainly no ground of complaint : but when currency is 
given, through the instrumentality of your extensive 
circulation, to so ex cathedré an opinion, and one apt, 
to be imbibed by such of ess ervnoes aga no. 
means of ascertaining its ineorrectness, affair 
altogether assumes a new aspect. Animated purely 
by Lesprit du corps, and, “ parvis componere. magna,”. 
a determination to “stand by my order !” I crave the, 
indulgence of a short space for a rep , 

The charge, from its vagueness and ity, is 
one difficult to be with, Mr Landor first, 
complains that, in his “scanty” reading of late, he. 
finds innovations in the spelling which “displease ” 
him. Mr L. then facetiously insinuates that “our 
authors” have cttlpably left the orthography of their 
productions “ at the mercy” of printer's devils (not 
supposing for a moment—good easy man! not he— 
that authors may themselves possess orthdgraphical 
crotchets)—and then goes on, in the same vein, to 
describe the printers as “hiring the idlest, thé most 
ignorant, and the most presumptuous” for a duty which” 
requires “accuracy, fidelity, and patience.” These 
epithets are pretty strong, and display an unaccount- 
able violation of candour and good taste. But your 
correspondent still further dips his pen in the gall of 
bitterness : “It is well,” says he, “when the errors 
of the press lead only to nonsense; génerally’ they 
give sense preverted—sense different from the 
author's!” How disingenuous is this. statement 
yourself and other gentlemen conversant with the 
genius ‘and routine of a respectable printing office,’ 
can sufficiently avouch. Mr Landor also, as a mem~ 
ber, by “ more than courtesy,” of the genus irritabile, 
must know that it is customary, before printing off 


. 


-a single sheet, to submit a proof, and an. indefinite 


number of subsequent revises (where required) of 
every scrap of MS., to the author. If, after this 
precaution (taken as well with the equal view of en- 
abling authors to put the finishing touch to their 
compositions) an error of “sense” should occasion- 
ally be met with, it is surely “too bad” to make the 
reader the entire seapegoat for the faults,, whether of 
omission or commission, attributable to the author 
alone,—who has perhaps, with some degree’ of self- 
sufficiency, and an implicit reliance upon his own 
resources, distrusted a sensible suggestion, and struck 
out the query submitted to him—exemplifying the 
principle of that well known line, 


“ Sic volo, sic jubeo—stet pro ratione voluntas ! ™ 


No printer, I venture to say, with any regard 
to his reputation for correct typography, would 
confide the final reading or revising of a work for 
press to an individual who possessed not some 
literary, classical, ‘and scientific qualifications who 


was not “at home” at least in his native tongue— 
who was not tolerably versed in its peculiarities—its 
idioms, true genius, and adaptati that variety of 
expression in which thought is ied and the 
human intellect pourtrayed. Tg mast be admitted, 
however, that the “commercial principle” is im some 
instances allowed to prevail in the choice of eor- 
rectors; and some indifferently qualified and tatling 
far below the foregoing standard, are introduced into 
the “closet :"—notwithstanding which I do repeat, 
that the qualifications I have just specified, every 
printer looks for who is commonly regardful of his 
own interest. In fact, he too often expects absolute 
lilerary perfection! I faney I see the smile of in- 
credulity mantling on the critieal cheek of Mr Lan- 
dor at the bare supposition of engaging “ that fault- 
less monster whom the world ne’er saw, ” and that 
you yourself, Mr Editor, aequiesce in the same risible 
inclination. But it is true, nevertheless. 


Your correspondent should also be apprized that the 
prevailing standard of orthography—generally Todd's 
modernized Johnson—is to be met with in every well- 
conducted printing-office, to which rigid adherence is 
exacted ; unless, indeed, an author should indicate a 
wish that his own. notions, however at variance with 
usage and received lexicographical authority, shall be 
preferred—in which case submission becomes a duty, 
and the author over-rules the printer, 


The strictures of Mr Landor on the modern system 
of Punctuation are also susceptible of the same ex- 
planation. The diversity of opinions upon this head 
i¢ notorious—some authors regulating their points to 
suit the ear, others to adapt them to the eye; while 
éthers agajn, as Lord Byron for one candidly admit- 
ted, knew nothing at all about the matter. It is only 
when this not unimportant branch of literary com- 
position is left entirely to the diseretion and good 


taste of the , that method and uniformity pre- 
vail. As ging” round our words perhaps, 
indeed, &c., is not invariably the case ; most 


readers only repeating this ¢' ' adverbial’ expres- 
sions agreeably to a sound grammatical rule, when 

they occur absolutely, and form imperfect phrases. 
I will trespass no further upon your attention, Sir, 
than merely to express the hope, that, Mr Landor will 
_ perceive the propriety of reconsidering his harsh 
opinion, and no longer attribute to. Printers the 
suicidal folly of ‘hiring the idlest, the most igno- 
d the most presumptuous,” to fulfil the duties 
+, as Mr L. truly states, “accuracy, fidelity, 

and patience.” 
I beg to subseribe myself, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, and sincere well-wisher, 


. July 14, 1835. 


*,* Mr Landor being one of those writers who 
never use a word for nothing, or without its proper 
sigpification (a very rare class), has a right to be more 
than commonly severe upon careless errors of the 
press; though nobody, we are sure, will take in better 
part the counter irritation of a correspondent like the one 
before us. It isto be observed, however, that Mr Landor 
intimated the possibility of existing exceptions to his 
charge, even in stating that he was not aware of them. 
On the other hand, for the eompleter settlement of this 
question, hand writings ought to be taken into account, 
some of them execrably bad,—the errors, hasty or other, 
wise, of authors themselves,—their absence from the 
spot, perhaps ata great distance, and the very doubts 
and delicacies of a modest and conscientious Reader 
as to the right of exercising bis own judgment, 
&c. We suspect, generally speaking (though not in 
Mr Landor’s case), that there are faults on all sides, 
omitting neither authors, nor printers, nor journeymen 
printers, nor the * devil” himself, nor the very press- 
men ; for words will get accidentally maltreated in 
the passage of the types topress,and the very correction 
may increase the injury, by reason of haste and a late 
hour; oftener the fault of the writer than any one else. 


Jas. Barsxarp. 


LEIGH HUNTS LONDON JOURNAL 


ROMANCH OF REAL LIFE. 
XO. LXXXIV.—THE STORY OF JOHN FEDDES. 
(From Miller's Scenes and Legends of the North of 
> gf >) Scotland.) , 


Ix the waods to the east of Cromarty, an@ occu 
ing the summit of a green insulated eminenee, 
the aneient buryimg ground and chapel of St Regu- 
lus. Bounding the south there is a deep narrow 
ravine, through which there runs a small trickling 
streamlet, whese voice, scarcely heard during tbe 
droughts of summer, becomes hoarser and’ louder 
towards the close of autumn. The sides of the emi- 
nence are covered with wood, which, over-topping 
the summit, forms a wall of foliage that encloses the 
burying ground except on the east, where a little 
opening affords a view of the northern Sutor over 
the tops of trees which have not climbed high 
enough to complete the fence. In this burying 
ind the dead of a few of the more ancient 
families of the town and parish are still interred ; 
but by far the greater part of it isoceupied by name- 
less tenants, whose descendants are unknown, and 
whose bones have mouldered undisturbed for cen- 
turies. The surface ‘is covered by a short yellow 
moss, which is gradually encroaching on the low flat 
stones of the dead, blotting out the unheeded memo- 
rials which tells us that the inhabitants of this soli- 
spot were once men, and that they are now 
dust,—that they lived, and that they died, and that 
they shall live again, 

Nearly. about the middle of the burial-ground 
there is a low flat stone, over which time is silently 
drawing the green veil of oblivion. It bears 
date 1690, and testifies, in a rude inscription, that it 
covers the remains of Paul Feddes and his son John, 
with those of their respective wives. Concerning 
Paul, tradition is silent; of John Feddes his. son, 
an interesting anecdote is still preserved. Some- 
time early in the eighteenth century, or rather, per- 
haps, towards the close of the seventeenth, he became 
enamoured of Jean Gallie, one of the wealthiest and 
most beautiful young women of her day, in this 
part of the country. The attachment was not mu- 
tual, for Jean's affections were already fixed on a 
young man, who, both in fortune. and elegance of 
manners.was superior, beyond comparison, to the;tall, 
red-haired boatman, whose chief merit lay in 
a kind, brave heart, a clear head, and a strong 
arm, John, though by no: means a dissipated cha- 
racter, had been accustomed to xegned, money as 
merely the price of independence, and he had sacri- 
ficed but little to the graces. His love-suit succeeded 
as might have been expected; the advances he made 
were treated with contempt, and the day was fixed 
when his mistress was to be married toa rival. He 
became sad and melancholy, and Jate on the evening 
which preceded the marriage day, he was seen tra- 
yersing the woods which surrounded the old castle ; 


_ frequently stopping as he went, and, by wild and 


singular gestures, giving evidence of an unsettled 
mind. In the morning after he was nowhere to be 
found. His disappearance, with the frightful con- 
jectures to whieh it gave rise, threw a gloom over the 
spirits of the townsfolks, and affected the gaiety of 
the marriage party ; it was remembered, ever amid 
the festivities of the bridal, that John Feddes had 
had a kind, warm heart; and it was in no enviable 
frame that the bride, as her maidens conducted her 
to her chamber, caught a glimpse of several twink+ 
ling lights that were moying beneath the brow of the 
distant Sutor. She could not ask the cause of an 
appearance so unusual ; her fears too surely si ted 
that her unfortunate lover had destroyed hii 3 and 
that his friends and kinsfolk kept that night-a painful 
vigil in searching after the body. But the search was 


in vain, though every copse and cavern, and the’ 


base of every. precipice within several miles of the 
town was visited; and though during the succeeding 
winter every wreath of sea-weed which the night 
storms had rolled upon the beach, was approached 
with a fearful, yet solicitous feeling, scarcely ever 
associated with bunches of ‘sea-weed before. Years 
passed away, and, except by a few friends, the’ kind 
enterprising boatman was forgotten. 


In the meantime it was discovered, both by her- 
self and the neighbours, that Jean) Gallie was. un- 
fortunate in her husband. He had, prior to his 
marriage, when one of the gayest and most dashing 
young fellows in the village, formed habits of idle- 
ness and intemperance which he eould not, or would 
not shake off; and Jean had’to learn that a ve 
gallant lover may prove a very indifferent, husband, 
and that a very fine fellow may care for no one but 
himself. He was selfish and careless in the last 
degree; and, unfortunately, as his selfishness was of 
the active kind, he engaged in extensive business, to 
the details of which he paid no attention, but amused 
himself with wild vague speculations, which, joined 
to his habi ot in the course of a few 
years stri im ie property which had 
belonged to himself and his wife. te Draped es 
his means decreased: he became more and 
more selfishly bent on the gratification of his appe- 
tites; and he had ‘squandered almost his last 


shilling, when, after a violent fit of intemperance, 
he was seized bya fever, which, in a few days, ter- 
minated in death; and thus, five years after the 
disappearance of John Feddes, Jean Gallie found 


herself a widow,’ with scafee any means of 
subsiste be eed without onde lead thous con- 
reeted with memory ot her husband. ~ 


A few days afterthe interment, a Cromarty ves- 


“se was lying at anchor before sunrise, near the 


mouth of the Spey. The master, who had been one 


of Feddes’ most intimate friends, was seated near 


the stern, employed in angling for cod and ling. Be- 
tween his vessel and the shore, a boat appeared, in 
the grey light of morning, stretching along the beach 
under a light and well-trimmed sail. She had passed 
hint nearly half a mile,.when. the helmsman slackened™ 
the sheet, which had been close hauled, and suddenly, 


changing the tack, bore away right before 4 


wind. In, a few minutes the boat dashed 

side. All the crew, except the helmsman, 
been lying asleep upon the beams, and now started 
up alarmed by the shock, » skipper,” said 
one of them, rubbing his eyes, “how, in the name of 
wonder, have we gone so far out of our course? 
What brings us here ?°—“ You eome from Cro- 
marty,” said the skipper, directing his speech to the 
master, who, starting at the sound from his seat, 
flung himself half over the gunwale to catch @ 
glimpse of the speaker... “John Feddes,” he ex- 
claimed, “ by all that is miraculous !"—“ You come, 
from Cromart 

« Ah, Willie Mouat! Is that you?” 

The friends were soon seated in the snug little 
cabin of the vessel; and. John, apparently the least 
curious of the two, entered, at the other’s request, 
into a detail of the particulars of his life for the five 
preeeding years. ‘* You know, Mouat,” he said, 
“how I felt and what I suffered for the last six 
months I was at Cromarty. Early in that period 
I had formed the determination 
country for ever; but I was a weak, foolish fellow, 
and so I continued to linger, like an unhappy ghost, 
week after week, ant month after —— i 
against hope, until the night which p 
the wedding day of Jean Gallie. Captain 
Robinson was then on the coast, unloading 
a cargo of Hollands. I made it my. 
to see him; and, after some little conyersation, for 
we were old acquaintance, I broached to him: my in- 
tention of leaving Scotland, It is well, said he; for 
friendship’s sake I will give you a passage to Flush- 
ing, and, if it fits your inclination, a berth in the pri- 
vateer Iam now fitting out for cruising along the 
coast of Spanish America. I find the free trade does 
not suit me; it has no scope. I considered his pro- 
posals, and liked them hugely, There was, indeed, 
some risk of being knocked on the head in the eruis- 
ing affair, but that weighed little with me; I really. 
believe that, at the time, I would as lief have run toa 
blow as avoided one ;—so I closed with him, and the 
night and hour were fixed, when he should land hi 
boat for me in the hope of the Sutors. The 
of that night came, and I felt impatient to be gone. 
You wonder how I could leave so many excellent, 
friends without so much as bidding them farewell. 
I have since wondered at. it myself; but’ my mind’ 
was filled, at the time, with poner object, 
and I could think of nothing else. Positively, I was 
mad. I remember. passing Jean’s house on that 
evening, and of catching a glimpse of her through 
the window. Shewas so in preparing a 
piece of dress, which I suppose was. to be worn on 
the ensuing day, that sie did not, observe me I 
cannot tell you how I felt,—indeed I do not know; 
for I have scarcely any recollection of what I did or 
thought until a few hours after, when I found my-. 
self aboard of Robinson's lugger, | ing down 
the frith. It is now five years since, and, in that 
time, I have both givem and. received) some hard 
blows, and haye been both rich and poor. Little. 
more than a month ago [left Flushing for Banff, where 
T intend taking up my abode, and where I am now on 
the eve of p a snug little - 
“ Nay,” said Mouat, “you must come to 


“To Cromarty, no, no, that. will scarcely do — 


“But hear me, Feddes;—Jean Gallie is a widow,” 
There was a long pause. “ Well, pect Ane 
said John at length with a sigh, * I’ should feel sorry 
for that, I trust she is in easy. cireumstances.”— 
* You shall hear.” . 

The reader has already anticipated Mouat’s narra~ 
tive. During the recital of the first part of it, John, 
who had. thrown himself on the back of his chair, 
continued rocking backwards and forwards with 
the best, counterfeited indifference in the world. 
It was eyident that Jean Gallie was nothi 
to him, As the story proceeded, he drew him- 
self up. leisurely, and with firmness, until he* sat 
bolt ht, and the motion ceased. Mouat: de- 
seri e selfishness of Jean’s husband, and his 
disgusting intemperance. He spoke of the confusion 
of his affairs. He hinted at his eruelty to Jean when 
he had squandered all. John could act:no longer,— 
he clenched his fist, and sprung from his,seat, Sit 
down, man !” said Mouat, “and hear me out ;—the 
fellow is dead.”—* And the poor widow ?” said John. 
—* Is, I believe, nearly destitute. You have heard 


a 


y; do you not ?” reiterated the skipper: 


of quitting my» 


- 
~~ 
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AND THE PRINTING MACHINE. 


of the box of broad pieces left her by her father? she 
has few of them now.”—*“ Well, if she hasn’t, I have; 
that’s all. When do you sail for Cromarty ?”—* To- 
.™orrow, my dear fellow, and you go along with me ; 
do you not?” : 

Almost anyone could supply the coneluding part 
of my narrative, . Soon after John had arrived at his 
native town, Jean Gallie became the wife of one 
who, in almost every t of character, was the re- 
verse of her first 3 and she lived long and 
happily with him. Here the novelist. would stop; 
but I write from the burying ground of 
St Regulus, and the tomb-stone of my ances- 
tor is at my feet. Yet why should it be ‘told 
that John Feddes experienced the misery of livin, 
too. long,—that, in his ninetieth year, he foun 
himself almost alone in the world; for, of his chil- 
dren, some had wandered into foreign parts, where 
they either died or forgot their father, and some he 
saw carried to the grave. One of his daughters re- 
mained with him, and out-lived him. She was the 
widow of a bold enterprising man, who lay buried 
with his two brothers, one of whom had sailed round 
the world with Anson, in the depths of the ocean ; 
and her orphan child, who, of a similar character, 
shared, nearly tifty years after, a similar fate, w as the 
father of the writer. 


—— 


INDESTRUCTIBILITY OF MIND. 


(Srarxcxciy acute arguments in favour of it, from 
Lord Brougham’s ‘Introductory Discourse’ to 
Paley. ] 


** ALL our experience shews us no one instance of an- 
nibilation. Matter is perpetually changing—never 
destroyed ; the form and manner of its existence is 
endlessly and ceaselessly varying—its existence never 
‘terminates. The body decays, and is said to perish ; 
that is, it is resolved into its elements, and becomes 
the material of new combinations, animate and in- 
‘animate ; but nota single particle of it is annihilated ; 
nothing of us, or around us, ever ceases to exist. 
“If the mind perishes, or ceases to exist at death, it is 


the only example of annihilation which we know.” 
* . | * * 


“Our idea of annihilation is wholly derived from 
matter, and what’ we are wont to call destruction 
means only change of form, and resolution into parts, 
or combination into new forms. But for the example 
of the changes undergone by matter, we should not 
even have any notion of destruction or annihilation, 
When we come to consider the thing itself, we can- 
not conceive it to be possible; we can well imagine 
that a parcel of gunpowder, or any other com- 
cbustible substance, ceases to exist, as such, by burn- 
ing or exploding ; but that its whole element should 
not continue to exist in a different state and in new 
combinations, appears inconceivable. We cannot fol- 
low the'process so far; we can form no conception 
-of any one particle that once is, ceasing wholly to be. 
How then can we form any conception of the mind, 
which we now know to exist, ceasing tobe? It is 
an idea es ah en our comprehension. True, 
we no longer, the body is dissolved, perceive the 
mind, because we never knew it by the senses; we 
only were aware of its existence in others, by its 
effect upon matter, and had no experience of it un- 
connected with the body. But it by no means fol- 
lows that it should not exist, merely because we have 
ceased to perceive its effects upon any portion of 
matter. It had connexion with the matter which it 
used to be acted on Aer its entire severance took 
place, that matter underwent a great change, arisin 
from. its being of a composite nature. The mine 
separation cannot have affected the mind in the like 
manner, because its nature is simple and not com- 

Our ceasing to perceive any effects pro- 
‘by it on any portion of matter, the only means 
we can have of ascertaining its existence, is therefore 
no proof that it.does not still exist ; and even if we 
admit that it no longer does produce any effect upon 
any portion of matter, still this will no proof 
that it has ceased to exist. Indeed, when we speak 
of its being annihilated, we may be said to use a 
word, to which no precise meaning ean be attached 
our imaginations. At any rate, it is much more 
cult to suppose that this annihilation lias taken 
place, and to conceive in what way it is effected, than 
to suppose that the mind continues in some state of 
separate Sipe, dieocumbered of the body, and to 
conceive in what manner this separate existence is 
maintained.” 
oh} Ova x. = * ‘ * 
_ “The changes which the mind undergoes in its ac- 
tivity, its capacity, its mode of operation, are matters 


Tomei ryation pedo, man’s expe- 
rience. essence same; its fundamental 
nature is unsliersliley Miner oes ‘the is ish 


ing peculiarities which "separive it from (matter : 
never acquires any of the properties of the Jatter; 
but it undergoes important changes, both ¢ pro- 
agin andy my of ra ere 

© nt of the bodi ‘ap; co) 
affect it, 'and so.does their decay ; rh rather 


ought to say, that in ordinary cases, its improvement 
is contem| with the growth of the body, 
and jits decline generally is contemporaneous with 
that of the body, after an advanced period of life. 
For it is an undoubted fact, and almost universally 


true, that the mind, before extreme old age, becomes — 


more sound, and is capable of greater things during 
nearly thirty years of diminished bodily ;, thar, 
in most cases it suffers no abatement of strength 
during ten years more of bodily decline; that in 
many cases, a few years more of em decrepitude 

uce no effect upon the’mind; and that, in some 
instances, its faculties remain bright to the last, sur- 
‘viving the almost total extinction of the corporeal endow- 
ments. It is certain that the strength of the body, 
its agility, its patience of fatigue, indeed all its 
qualities, decline from thirty at the latest; and yet 
the mind is improving rapidly from thirty to fifty ; 
suffers little or no decline before sixty; and there- 
fore is better when the body is enfeebled, at the age 
of fifty-eight or fifly-nine, than it. was in the acme 
of the co faculties thirty years before. It 
is equally certain, that while the body is rapidly de- 
enying, between sixty, or sixty-three, and seventy, 
the mind suffers hardly any loss of strength in the 
generality of men; that men continue to seventy- 
five or seventy-six in the possession of all their men- 
tal powers, while few can then boast of more than the 
remains of physical strength; and instances are 
not wanting of persons, who between ei and 


ninety, or even older, when the body can hardly be ' 


said to live, possess every faculty of the mind unim- 
paired. We are authorised to conclude from these 
that unless some unusual and violent accident 
interferes, such as a serious illness or a fatal contu- 
sion, the ordinary course of life presents the mind and 
the body running courses widely dij t, and.in t 
part of the time in opposite directions; and this 
affords strong proof, both that the mind is inde- 
pendent of the body, and that its destruction in 
the period of its entire vigour is contrary, to, the 
analogy of nature. : 


“ The strongest of all the arguments both for th 
separate existence of mind, and for its surviving the 
‘body, remains, and it is drawn from the strictest in- 
sean of facts. pen so nr 

ng changes in all its parts. Probably no person 
at the age of twenty has one single particle in any 
part of his body which he had at ten; and still less 
does any portion of the body he was born with con- 
tinue to exist in or with him. All that he before 
had has now entered into new combinations, forming 
parts of other men, or of animals, or,of vegetable or 
mineral substances, exactly as the body he now has 
will afterwards be resolved into new combinations 
after his death. Yet the mind continues one and 
the same, ‘without change or shadow of turning.’ 
None of ‘its parts can be resolved; for itis one and 
single, and it remains unchanged by the changes of 
the body. The argument would be quite as strong, 
though the change undergone by the body were ad- 
mitted not to be so complete, and though some 
small portion of its harder parts were supposed to 
continue with us through life.” . 


— 


CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPHARD’S 
PLAYS. 
BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
NO. XXUL,—KING JOHN.—(CONCLUDED). 
‘Tue excess of maternal tenderness, rendered desper- 


ate by the fickleness of friends and the injustice of — 


fortune, and made stronger in will, in proportion to 
the want of all other power, was never more finely 
expressed than in Constance. The dignity of her 
answer to King Philip, when she refuses to accom- 
pany his messenger, “ To me and to the state of my 
great grief, let kings assemble,” her indignant re- 
proach to Austria for deserting her cause, her invo- 
eation to death, “that love of misery,” : however fine 
and spirited, all yield to the beauty of the passage, 
where, her passion subsiding into tenderness, she 
addresses the Cardinal in these words :— 


‘Oh father Cardinal, I have heard you say, 
tS ed we seg oe and know our friends in heav’n: 
that be, I shall see my boy again, 
For since the birth of Cain, the first male child, 
To him that did but yesterday suspire, 
There was not such a gracious creature born. 
But now will canker-sorrow eat my bud, 
And chase the native beauty from his cheek, 
And he will look as hollow as a ghost, 
As dim and m as an ague’s fit 
And so he'll die; and rising so again, ; 
When I shall meet him in the court of heav'n, 
I shall not know him; therefore never, never 
Must I behold my pretty Arthur more. 
K, oa You are as fond of grief as of your 
child. . 


Constance. Grief fills the room up of my ab- 


sent child : 

Lies in his bed up and down with me; 

Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 

Remembers me of all his gracious parts ; y 

‘Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form. 

Then have I reason to be fond of grief.” ‘ 
‘The contrast between the mild resignation of Queen 
Katherine to her own wrongs, and the wild, uncon- 
troulable affliction of Constance for the wrongs which 
she sustains as a mother, is no less naturally con- 
‘ceived than it is ably ‘sustained throughout these two 
wonderful characters. 

The aécompaniment of the comic character ot the 
Bastard was well chosen to relieve the poignant 
agony of suffering, and the cold, cowardly policy of 
behaviour in the principal characters of this play. 
Its spirit, invention, volubility of tongue, and for- 
wardness in action, are unbounded. suf. 
flaminandus ¢rat, says Beu Jonson of Y 
But we should be sorry if Ben Jonson had been his 
licenser. We prefer the heedless magnanimity of 
his wit infinitely to all Jonson's laborious caution. 
The character of the Bastard’s comic humour is the 
same in essence as that of other comic characters in 
Shakspeare ; they always run on with good things, 
and are never exhausted; they are always daring and 
successful, They have words at will; and a flow of wit 
like a flow of animal spirits. The difference between 
Falconbridge and the others is, that he is a soldier, and 
brings his wit to bear upon action, is courageous with 
his sword as well as tongue, and stimulates ‘his gal- 
lantry by his jokes, his enemies feeling the sharphess 
of his blows and the sting of his sarcasms at the 
same time. Among his happiest sallies are his des- 
canting on the composition of his own person, his 
invective against “commodity, tickling commodity,” 
and his expression of contempt for the Archduke of 
Austria, who had killed his father, which begins in 
jest, but ends in serious earnest. § Conduct at the 
siege of Angiers shows that is mre er 
confined to verbal retorts. The exposure of the 
policy of courts and camps, of kings, nobles, priests, - 
and cardinals, takes place here as in the other plays 
we have gone through, and we shall not go into a dis- 
gusting repetition. , 

This, like other plays taken from English history, 
is written in a remarkably smooth and flowing style, 
very different from some of the tragedies, ‘ Macbeth,’ 
for instance. The passages consist of a series of sin- 
gle lines, not running into one another. ‘This pecu- 
liarity in the versification, which is most common in 
the three parts of ‘Henry VI,’ has been 
as a reason why those plays were not written by 
Shakspeare. But the same structure of verse occurs 
in his other undoubted plays, as in ‘ Richard IT ' and 
in ‘ King John.’ The following are instances :— 

«“ That hter there of 1, the Blanch 
shenenaleabeeiaaie ‘al epee ov £ aout 
Gay ie oer 
Whore shocid he find it fatrer than ia’ Blanch ? 
Tf zealous Jove should go in search of virtue, 
Where should he find it purer than in Blanch ? 
Tf love ambitious t a match of birth, ’ 
Whose veins bound richer blood than lady Blanch ? 
Such as she is, in beauty, virtue, birth, 

Is the young dauphin every way complete: 

If not ete of, say he is not she; 

And she wants nothing, to name want, 

If want it be not, that she is not he. 

He is the half part of a blessed man, 

Left to be finished by such as she ; 

And she a fair divided excellence, 

Whose fulness of perfection lies in him. 

O, two such silver currents, when they join, 

Do glorify the banks that bound them in: 

And two such shores to two such streams made one, 
Two such controuling bounds, shall you be, kings, 
To these two princes, if you marry them.” 


Another instance, which is certainly very happy 
as an example of the simple enumeration of a number 
of particulars, is Salisbury’s remonstrance against the 
second crowning of the king. aut eke 

“Therefore to be possessed with double pomp; © 

To guard a title that was rich before ; 

To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfor 8a the violet, 

To smooth the ice, to add another hue 

Unto the rainbow, or with taper light : 

To-seek the beauteous eye of heav'n to garnish; __ 

Ts wasteful and ridiculous excess.” _ 
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THOUGHTS ON LANGUAGE, 
BY EGERTON WEBBE, © 


No. VIII. 
Tue real foree of the Greek B has been much con- 
tested. I venture to think that it was a letter of 
twofold power, pronounced in some words as B, in 
others as Vor W. Arguments in favour of either 
are good; and the only mistake the grammarians 
seem to me to haye made is in forgetting that it 
might be both. The dispute is like that about 
the silver and gold shield. B® is written -by Cra- 
-tinus as the cry of sheep—and sheep do not say Ve 
or Va, as. Vossius urges, but Ba. True; but it 
does not immediately follow on this that “‘ @ valet B 
Romanum.” On the other hand, the perpetual 
transition of 8 into V consonant in Latin derivatives, 
and of V into £ in Greek derivatives, though not 
sufficient to establish the identity of the two, seems 
plainly to bespeak. a second faculty of the letter, 
which should not surprise us, when many of our own 
letters, though B be not one of them, possess this 
double power. (It may be mentioned as a singular 
fact, by the way, that in the modern Greek language 
is universally pronounced as V; the name of 
that letter is Veta.) If © had no other power than 
modern B has, how can we account for the fact that 
‘Dionysius of Halicarnassus, with the Greek alphabet 
before him, deliberately wrote Bagewy for Varro 
(pronounced Warro), while other Greeks, observe, 
have represented the same name thus—Ovagewy, 
as if there were not a straw to choose between the 
two ways? Wasa Greek ear so much less nice than 
an English ear, as to be content (in spite of possess- 
ing a good alternative) with this version of a word, 
which we should laugh down with one voice as a 
ludicrous absurdity, if it was for a moment pro- 
posed? Besides this, we know that the letter 8 
frequently usurped the place of the Digamma. 
Varro himself writes that the Ionians for He (ver, 
spring,) said Bag; on which Dawes contentedly ob- 
serves, “ This most learned Roman used this cha- 
racter from amongst the Tonic letters, because it was 
the nearest approach that could be made to the sound 
of that aspirate” (the Vau!); and of Dionysius’ 
version of Varro’s name, he says Writing in 
Greek, he had no means of coming nearer to the real 
power of the letter than by saying BARRON!” 
(Non habuit  scriptor Graecus, quo ad veram 
potestatem propius accederet, quam BAPPOQN 
ribendo, — Miscel, Crit. p. 119.) I leave 
reader to say how near this may be, or 
how far Mr Dawes may be in the right; only, if 
this was the learned critic's notion of a state of near- 
ness, it would have been agreeable to learn what his 
idea of a considerable distance was. No doubt there 
are affinities to be found among all the consonants, 
and the interchange, as has been observed, is endless ; 
but for my own part I see no peculiar affection be. 
tween B-and W to distinguish them from the rest, 
unless there is some secret in bow-wow. However, I 
am visionary enough to think it not impossible that 
Dionysius may really have come even nearer than 
Dawes gives him credit for,—in short, have hit the 
very mark, by virtue of a double power in the letter 
Bs or, to speak more accurately, a double office be- 
longing to the written character, as above proposed. 
If I should further suggest the possibility of this 
view of the letter being equally applicable to the 
Latin language, so as that Vossius in fact should 
appear to be, after all, in the right when he said, 
“*B valet B Romanum,”—only in a sense the re- 
verse of what he intended, I might be thought to 
speculate too rashly. Nevertheless, granting it true 
of the Greek, its truth as regards the Latin is not too 
much to believe. - For may not the example which 
Vossius brings in proof of the value of the Greek B, 
be construed as well in favour of a second power for 
the Roman B? Cicero; he says, avers in one of his 
epistles (lib. IX. ad Patum) that the word Give: 
is identical in sound with the Latin bdini, This, 
then, is conclusive as to the agreement of the two 
letters on occasion, but it cannot prove more than 
that, and, ceteris paribus, it supports one opinion 
quite as well as the other. But let us consider if 


‘conceive, of a novel explanation. ) 
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from any that we can guess at? How, in short, 


there are not any circumstances which may incline 
the balance in our favour. This Latin bini is con- 
fessedly a corrupted word, being an abbreviation of 
duoini (duo-inus—binus, two-fold). We are usually 
told that this is done d in b mutato, which is a very 
spirited account of the affair, but a little too off- 
hand; for where, in the meantime, is the o, 
and what becomes of the u? Is this it — 
duoinus, duinus, dinus, binus ? The vowels 
here are dismissed as decently as possible, but 
nothing can make the last transition, from d to b, 
gradual, or even conceivable,—however much it may 
seem to be supported by examples in the /Eolic dia- 
lect (all such examples being susceptible too, as I 
I would rather 
say then that this was a case, first, of elision,—the d 
being dropped, and duoinus becoming ‘uoinus (in a 
manner, too, not unknown to the Jolic, which in 
the same way converts Seuvos into aivos,—whence, 
adding the aspirate, we obtain heinous.) This gives 
us, otherwise expressed, the sound of wo-inus, and 
this, further contracted, becomes winus, written— 
binus. By supposing, therefore, that the Latin B 
inherited from its parent Greek the double character 
which has been assigned to it, we see here a a satis- 
factory explanation of changes otherwise hardly ‘cre- 
dible,—those changes being merely orthographical, 
and not disturbing the natural course of pronuncia- 
tion. So duoellum, duellum, ’uellum (wellum) bellum ; 
duonus, ’uonus (wonus) bonus.* 

Whether the ancient Greeks were, or were not, 
aoquainted with the modern sound of B, it is certain 
that their living deseendants—with the partial excep- 
tion presently to be noticed—are strangers to it. 
And this circumstance gives occasion to a remarkable 
practice ; for when they derive words, containing that 
letter, from other languages, they are accustomed to 
represent it by joining M with P—y-, Strange as 
this appears, there can be no question that consistency, 
if not reason, is on their side. It is known that in 
ordinary Greek words when « and % oceur in juxta- 
position, the latter receives a more lax pronunciation, 
assimilating it to our B,+ which may also have been 
the ancient manner.} This then being the only link 
of analogy that was offered to them, it is not wonder- 
ful that the modern Greeks should have seized upon 
it; and, with respect to the superfluous M, it was 
manifestly necessary to carry that letter along with 
the P into its new position—silence at the same time 
being enjoined to it—since the peculiar remission of 
the P, which was the result desired, could not other- 
wise be suggested to the eye of the reader. As in 
some measure opposed to this view, however, it is 
right I should mention here an opinion of an intelli- 
gent critical writer, grounded on the above fact in 
modern Greek pronunciation. The sensitive ear of 
the ancient Greeks, and their extraordinary fastidious- 
ness in the matter of metrical quantity, are sufficiently 
celebrated. Notwithstanding which, we find them 
continually giving a short time to syllables burdened 
with double consonants. To account for this, Mit- 
ford, in his ‘ Essay on the Harmony of Language,’ 
suggests that such consonants might be double only 
to the eye. Referring to the above-mentioned ur 
of the modern Greeks, he says,— : 

“Would any Englishman, to whom this was un- 
known, ever think of pronouncing those letters like 
his own b? And how do we know but, by some 
analogy equally strange to us, and “peculiar to their 
language, the ancient Greeks pronounced ‘yy, x», x7, 
al, dy, at the beginning of words, in a different manner 

* I forget what Saxon scholars have to say of the word 
Two, but it cannot be doubted that it comes, through one 
channel or another, from duo. We mispronounce in giving 
two the same sound as foo. It ought to be with the w full, 
as in twice, twine, &c., its own relations. Thus duo be- 
comes dwo, according to strict analogy, and the conversion 
of d into t is too familiar to need illustration. 

I see nothing in Quintilian’s complaint about B to invali- 
date the above hypothesis. No doubt the ordinary B was 
the full-mouthed labial which we use. 

+ “TT post y et x, ut B pronunciantur vulgo,—mrw 
pembo,” &c. (Caninius. Alphab. p. 93.) 

¢ May not Uro be, per apheresin re a, from mug 
(mvgow to burn); and if so, may not comburo be quas; 
compuro, iustrating the above rule ? os 


‘we know but they pronounced all combinations of 


_consonants, which have not the property of lengthen- 


ing the preceding syllable, as one letter?” (p. 57). 
This is an ingenious conjecture, and I : 
«do in part believe it ;” ; 

but with respect to most words commencing in the 


‘manner spoken of, the almost impossibility of those’ 


harsh double consonants having come into such a 
situation by honest means—by a fair natural course, 
—impels me to suspect that some vowel has first been 
made away-with. In many cases this is obviously 
so ;—as @Teeov a wing, from weTeeor (mErauer, volo) 
yw, yreva: &e. from yiwwoxw, whence gnosco, 
nosco ; the quick delivery of the first syllable of gig- 
nosco first occasioning the suppression of the second: 
G;“the rapid transition over the vowel I next re- 
ducing the word to the likeness of a dissyllable; that 
letter being then dismissed from the word; the sup- 
pression of the I then rendering the remaining G no 
longer a pronounceable letter ; and finally, the mute- 
ness of this G occasioning it also to be dropped in 
writing. From this example it is evident, that as 
orthography always lags behind pronunciation, the 
actual presence of a letter under these circumstances. 
does not by any means argue its living power. Many 
odd things are overlooked in the harum-skarum 
march of language, and I am afraid it often happens 
that the dead are left behind. I am therefore more 
inclined to agree with this author, when he says, 
“Tt is also possible, that they might totally drop 
some of those consonants in pronunciation;” and 
there is great good sense in what follows :— . 

“ Both cases are common in our own Ls 
and it is surely more reasonable to argue concerning 
the pronunciation of a dead language upon the prin- 
ciples of a well-known living one, than concerning 
the pronunciation of such a living language upon the 
principles of one that no longer exists but upon paper, 
and most particulars concerning the pronunciation of 
which must consequently ever remain in absolute 
obscurity.” (pp. 57, 68. 

Yet this is the error which has been committed a 
hundred times over, in that abused field ‘of ‘critical 
litigation—Prosody. If grammarians had always 
kept in view the common sense of the matter, as laid 


‘down here, they would neither have brought ridicule 


on their subject of inquiry, nor have entailed all but 
interminable difficulties upon their followers by the 
accumulation of their errors. So far from taking the 
evidence of their senses as afforded by living exam- 
ples, they have for the most part handled the question 
as if they thought dead languages were like anatomi- 
cal subjects—the best in the world for developing the 
processes of the live body ; which, whatever may be 
the case with the human system, is assuredly not true 
in respect of language; and this for the plain reason 
that whereas we have “a reverend cate of our 
health” in this life, which forbids our subjecting 
our warm limbs to the knife of the snttop itomist, and 
has a tendeney to raise the price of shares in 4 
yards,—our friends Isaac Vossius, Heoninius, and 
the rest, would have been free to cut and carve from 
the living stock of languages, had it pleased them to 
do so, to any amount their experiments had de- 
manded. But the spectacle was one which fright- 
ened them. What! when every spoken language 
in the world, that we know of, hear of, read of, only 
repeats to us the same tale,—the same oft repeated 
tale of inconsistencies and of pre- 
cedent outgrown by custom, of rules become ex- 
ceptions, and exceptions rules,—till “all. seems as 
fluctuating and as false as a sick man’s dream; shall 
we, rejecting the authority of facts thus universally 
attested, have the hardihood to assert, “with no evi- 
dence, that the languages of another age obeyed 
fixed laws, were orderly, were uniform, and that a 
key to these is all that is required to unfold to us 
the general practice of their pronunciation? Here 
then, we see that mistake—the mistake 
systemising—which infests the writings, 0 
valuable, of so many philologists. A sin 
enough for them, a solitary example 
as for a direct assertion to any pies ae oe 
“persuasion strong as holy writ ;". for : 
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»‘our author’ lived and breathed in the very times 
he speaks of, and delivers himself thus.” © And was 
-there such a felicity ‘in authorship in former days, 
that. no man could: commit’an error wielding ‘the 
pen? -Do not contemporary writers, at this day, 


often take different views of our own pronunciation, | 


and assert contrary principles, one necessarily 
being in error? ‘Assuredly; neither do all ears 
agree as to what they hear, but far from it; whence 
comes a confused and vague use of such terms as 
shortness, closeness, breadth, &c. applied, with much 
contradiction, and little definite meaning,’ to vowels 
and consonants... Except, then, when an unquestion- 
able critic, such as Varro or Quintilian, positively 
affirms a rule as being of general application, ‘which 
is not often the case, all law-making in the matter 
of pronunciation is a mere delusion; and-such de- 
ductions as that one (a fair sample) which Vossius 
leaps to so triumphantly, that “8 valet B Ro- 
manum,;” because Cicero says that Rives and bini 
sounded alike, are simply monsters of presumption 
—not less ridiculous than if a future writer, reading 
in some English book that gh was pronounced like 
S (e. g. in-the word enough) were to draw this into 
a canon of pronunciation, and proceed with much 
solemn self-applause to mark these other words— 
though, plough, bought, tight,—as thouf, plouf, §c. 


—_ 


FINE ARTS. 


Eight Mlustrations of the Lord's Supper, from the 
Designs of the late John Flaxman, R.A.; drawn 
on stone hy Richard Lane, A. R.A., and now first 
published. London: Charles Knight. 


We gave a passing notice of these very graceful 
designs in our review of the Somerset House Exhi- 
bition ; but, among the multitude of pictures, we 
could not bestow time or space enough on them to 
do full justice to their merits. We now have them 
made up into a neat little volume. 

There is a simplicity, a general expression of 
meekness and unaffectedness throughout the series, 
which perfectly harmonizes’ with the subject; a 
merit, though obviously only proper, not common 
with the sculptors of the day, who are too apt to see 
everything, not through their own feelings, but 
through a classic-antique, or a Michael- Angelic me- 
dium. The composition of the different groupes, 
the flow of the outline, and the grace and expression 
of the attitudes, are of the sweetest order of beauty, 
natural and tender. The second, third, and fourth 
of ‘the series are as beautiful as anything Flaxman 
ever produced. 


oo 


—The “road to health ” is a foot-path.— Observa- 
tions, §c. by E. W. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. ° 


Our best thanks to Soura Wares. We’ must beg 
indulgence from the author of the M.S. for a short 
time longer, owing to a pressure of other matters on 
our attention ; but he may rest assured that we shall 
not forget him. 


The same to our kind friend the author of Table- 
Talk, with whom we have taken a liberty, we fear, 
proportionate to our regard for him ;. but on that ac- 
count we trust he will excuse us. 


We take occasion, froma letter with which we 
have been favoured by Mr N. ‘L. T., of Leamington, 
to state, that in the course of a few weeks we shall 
devote some of our columns to the subject of 
the projected improvements at Stratford-upon- Avon, 
connected with the memory of Shakspeare. Our 
valued readers in that.quarter will then’ see that 
we have hitherto delayed it out of no want of zeal. 


We shall be happy to comply, in the course of a 
few weeks, with the wishes of H., respecting Cole~ 
ridge’s masterly poem, the ‘ Ancient Mariner.’ 


Mr S., who sends us his ‘ Romance of Real Life, 
has our thanks and best wishes; but the cireumstan- 
ces, however they may interest the public through 
another channel, hardly appear suitable to our own. 
The MS. is left for him at the Publisher's. 


The lines of S. R. J. do him credit; but we are 
forced to close our narrowed columns to multitudes 
of a like merit. Neither, we regret to say, can we 
undertake to keep manuscripts by us, unless particu- 
larly yoqueved to do so, and in instances where they 
are so large as to account for the author's haying 
taken no copy. : 


THE PRINTING MACHINE. 


STEEDMAN’S SOUTHERN AFRICA. 
Wanderings and Adventures in the Interior of Southern 
Africa. By Andrew Steedman. Illustrated with 
Lithographic and Wood Engravings. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
London. Longman and Co. 


_ Tuer is some exceedingly good and amusing 


matter in these straight-forward and unpretending 
volumes; and if the materials have not been put 
together in the best and most effective manner, \we 
are comforted by the proof 'so afforded that the work 
has not been got up by one of the trade, but is the 
sincere production of a plain, honest traveller, who 
tells us himself what he saw and did, and arranges, 
in his own way, the things which most interested 
him, What we most dread in these days is profes- 
sional book-making. ’ ahi : 

The excursions in the Interior, to which his pages 
chiefly refer, were undertaken at different intervals 
by the author, principally for his amusement and in- 
‘formation, during a residence of ten years at the 
Cape of Good Hope. In the course of these wan- 
derings he procured an extensive collection of wild 
animals, some of which were new and undescribed; 
and he kept a journal of incidents and adventures for 
private reference and the amusement of a few 
friends, “On his return to England, sundry conside- 
rations, and recent events that have drawn public at- 
tention to that always interesting part of the globe, 
induced him to prepare his journal for the press. 

He says in his preface :— , 

“ The growing importance of the Cape Colony— 
the inereasing intercourse with the vast population 
inhabiting the regions lying beyond the Colonial 

—the expedition that has recently started 
from Cape Town, [under-Dr Smith,] for the purpose 
of penetrating into Central Africa (the results of 
which are looked forward to with expectations not 
untmningled with anxiety from tke hostile movement 
of some of the interior tribes), together with the late 
unexpected incursions of the Caffers along the 
Eastern frontier—confirmed the author in his de- 
termination of laying before the publie the results of 
his gleanings, augmented from various sources ‘of 
information, to which he here begs to acknowledge 
his obligation.” te ee 

On the last matter here referred to, or the reeent 
ineursion of the Caffers, there is a very full acedunt 


in Mr Steedman’s Appendix. It should appear, 


from an official despatch announcing the termination 
of the warfare, that the Hottentot levies remained 
steady, with the regular troops and burgher militia, 
and even fought bravely against the barbarous in- 
vaders.—This is the more honourable to them, since 
they had been repeatedly assured that the hostility 
of the Caffers was not directed against the Hotten- 
tots, but solely against the Whites; and, in effect, 
the crafty invaders did not plunder the Hottentot 
settlements, but even restored, by command of their 
Chief, a few heads of cattle that had been taken 
from them by mistake. In this extensive foray 
many of the Caffers were mounted on good horses, 
and armed with muskets. -Fire-arms, and the ready 
use of them (which these savages soon acquire) are 
great levellers of distinction between men and men; 
and as, in spite of all that. can be done, these arms, 
and plenty of ammunition, are now finding ‘their 
way among the native tribes, it behoves the colonists 
more than ever to be on the alert, whilst Govern- 
ment ought to redouble its exertions in order to pre- 
vent those abuses of authority and superiority on the 
part of the Whites; which have’ more than once pro- 
voked, not to say justified, the hostility of the Blacks. 

Mr Steedman makes the following extracts from 
@ paper presented a short time since to the British 
Government, and which was written by the Rey. 
.W. Shaw, a missionary and a philanthropist, and 
evidently a man of good, cool judgment. 

“The Caffers have not been exclusively, and in 
every instance, to blame. . Our border policy is ex- 
tremely bad: and by this means we have often un- 
designedly excited the cupidity, and exasperated the 
feelings, of a people who, although naturally prone 
to make inroads upon their neighbours, were, during 
the last few B pe beginning to cherish the opinion 
that it would be their interest to cultivate peace with 
the colony. *. * * Not only has our Govern- 
ment pursued no efficient. measures for the improve- 
ment ef the Caffer tribes,{but ithe plan adopted for 
the regulation of the affairs of the frontier has been 
extremely injudicious. \ Instead of a regular system, 


well defined, and steadily acted wpon; there has been 
nothing like a system at all.” . 


We can just conceive it possible that with 
time, wise measures of government, the lauda- 
ble exertions of the. missionaries, and the - civi- 
lizing effects of commerce, all the’ Caffer’ tribes 
that border on our settlements,—and even the’ peo- 


ple next beyond them,—.may be converted . into 
peaceable neighbours and allies. But the mischief is, 
that central Africa is a vast and troubled fountain- 
head, from Which wars, and invasions, and conquests 
are constantly pouring and precipitating one people: 
upon the rear of another. We only see the last 
break of the torrent upon the coast, but the waves 
which threaten us have been driven on by other 
waves behind them, and so on, until we reach the in- 
terior of the country, where the first impulse has been 
given by a race of savages, of whom, in all proba- 
bility, we have’ never even heard, Not many yeats 
ago, the ferocious Gallas in the neighbourhood of 
Abyssinia struck a blow that was felt from the moun- 
tains of the Moon to the shores of the southern At- 
lantic ocean and the Red Sea. They attacked and 


drove before them the tribes nearest to them; and ~ 


these tribes retreating from their own, and advancing 
on their neighbours’ territories, drove the latter for- 
ward to make a necessary war upon others, just aS they 
themselves had been driven forward by the Gallas. It 
is the old story of the invasion of the Roman empire 
by the barbarians, and indeed of half of the great 
invasions that have taken place in the world; and 
though the late disastrous movements appear to have 
had no connection with such a chain of events, it will 
be prudent to bear in mind that the Caffers may in 
any year be so precipitated on our territories, the de. 
fence of which is the more difficult because the colo- 
nists, being rather pastoral than agricultural, are 
thinly scattered with their flocks and herds over a 
wide extent of country. We have no doubt at pre- 
sent, that the attack would eventually be repelled, 
but it is a heart-rending thing to see the loss of 
human life, the destruction of property—of the hopes 
of whole families, the up-tearing by the roots of the 
young but promising plants of civilization, and the 
other miseries and horrors that have been inflicted 
by the recent short, and only - partial irruption. 
Churches, schools, and whole villages have been 
burned to the ground, and pleasant and cultivated 
places reduced to deserts, from which condition,they 
had only lately been raised. by European art and in- 
dustry. But for these particulars, which  ought,,to 
suggest many useful considerations to the settlers and 
the colonial governmer*, we must refer to the yolumes 
before us. ~ ’ ‘ 
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“Mr Steedtnan is passionately fond of natural his- 
tory, and his work abounds with anetdotes of ani- 


mals, with descriptions of elephant bunts and lion 


hunts, adventures ‘with rhinoceroses, and such like 
pleasant and exciting matters. In some well regu- 
lated families and establishments among us, the father 
or master is called “the governor.” The Hottentots 
apply this honourable title to the lion. © 


6 Mr Atchbell, of Platiberg, relates the following 
amusing anecdote of an adventure between a Hot- 


* tentot and a lion:—The grass about us was exceed- 


i tall, and the country abounded im spring-boks : 
pil our Hottentots thought he perceived one amidst 
-the grass, and crept close up to it in order to make sure 
of his shot, when on rising to discharge his piece, he 
found himself close upon. a large male lion, which in- 
stantly set up a loud roar. The man fied, and being 
near the waggons, was not pursued by the lion, The 
manner in which he related the story was exceed- 
ingly amusing, and characteristic of the Hottentot. 
« T saw,’ said he, ‘a spring-bok, which I made sure of 
having in the pot to-night ; but whea I got close to it 
I found it was the Governor. I was just going to 
fire, when he asked me ina loud tone, ‘¢ What are 
you going to do?” “Qh,” said I, “I beg your 
pardon, t did not know it was your honour, or I 
“should not have presumed to have drawn so near you ; 
I hope your honour will not consider it an insult, and 
I shall instantly retire.” So I scampered away a 
great deal quicker than I went to him.’” 

We learn from Sir Stamford Rafiles, whose inte- 
resting memoirs we have just been reading, that the 
natives of the island of Sumatra always talk in this 
respectful manner to the tigers ‘they chance to meet, 
giving them the most honourable“names and titles, as 

“they think they*thereby disarm the animals’ rage. 
Mr Steedman tells an amusing story of a gentleman 
who escaped from a Gnu, by tumbling into an ant- 
eater's hole; but before we quote the anecdote, we 
had better give his description of the Aard-vark, or 
Ant-eater. Our readers may see one or two Gnus 
in the Zoological Gardens. 

“ Wherever ant-hills abound, the Aard-vark is sure 
to be found at no great distance. This animal cop- 
structs a deep burrow in the immediate vicinity of its 


food, and changes its. residence only after it has ex- 
hausted its resources. The facility with which it bar- 


“rows beneath the surface of the earth is scarcely con- 


-eeivable, Its feet and claws are admirably adapted to 
this purpose ; to dig it outis almost impracticable, as in 
a few minutes it can bury itself far beyond the reach 
of its pursuers; even when found, its strength is so 
great as to require the united efforts of two or three 
men ‘to drag it from its hole. When fairly caught, 


however, it is by no means retentive of life, but is 
Fo i itched bya slight blow over the snout.. The 
; ast vark is an 


extremely timid, harmless animal, sel- 
temoves to any great distance from its burrow, 
-being slow of foot, a bad runner, and is never by any 
-chance found abroad during the daytime. On the ap- 
proach of night it sallies forth in search of food, and 
repairing to the nearest inhabited ant-hill, scratches a 
tide’ e side of it just sufficient to admit its taper 
snout. Here, having ee ascertained that there 
is no danger of interruption, it lies down, and inserting 
its long slender tongue into the breach, entraps the ants, 
which, like those of our own country, upon the first 
alarm, fly to defend their dwellings, and mounting 
upon the tongue of the Aard-vark, adhere to a glati- 
ous saliva with which it is covered, and are thus 
swallowed in vast numbers. If uninterrupted, the 
Aard-vark continues this process until it has satisfied 
its appetite; but on the aghtest alarm it makes a pre- 
cipitate retreat, and seeks security at the bottom of 
its subterranean dwelling. Hence it is that these 
animals are seldom seen, even in those parts of the 
country’ where they most abound. Like other noc- 
‘turtial animals, passing the greater part of their 


_ dives im sleeping: and eating, they become exceedingly 


fat, and their flesh is considered wholesome and palat- 
able food.”” 
~ “A gentleman and bis friend were, hunting gnus 
“on ee and one having been ‘goumdel by a 
musket-ball,'gave-chace to an individual of the party, 
and was. geining fast him, when all at once 
Sivapenes, yy tumbling, into an ant-eater’s hole, 
hich was concealed by long grass. There be lay 
for some time, secure from the enraged animal, which, 
after. searching for him in vaid, seampered’ off in 
another direction: _nor could his friend, who was 


‘gallopin up. to his assistance, conceive what had be- © 


come of him, aa Seta his foe alee ee aod 
‘amusement, his head cautioasly em rom the 
bowels of the earth.” ah aPa ny! 

Asa concluding extract we will give an elephant 
‘hunt, with a little of Mr Steedman’s agreeable talk 


‘about elephants in general. 
«Having anyself a‘stropg inclination to witness an 
eleghant hunt, I determined on accompanying Thack+ 


wray in his pursuit, during which it was our intention 
to have visited a spot ¢alled The Cave, his usual 
resort upon these occasions; but on our way towards 
it we came upon the track of elephants, evidently 
~ fresh, from which my companion felt assured that 

animals could not be far distant.. Making our 
way through the entangled forest, we arzived at an 
eminence, when Thackwray suddenly exclaimed, 
© There they are !’—having descried the objects of bis 
search at some distance, though my inexperienced eye 
was unable to distinguish them amidst the surrounding 
bush. Descending a dark ravine, through which it 
was necessary to pass in order that we might approach 
the elephants unobserved, we were compelled to dis- 
mount and lead our horses over the roots and braaches 
of trees that had been torn up and scattered by the 
animals in their progress. en Thackwray and his 


_assistant bad loaded their rifles, we took a circuitous 


direction, and arrived ata thicket, where we secured 
our horses under the screen of its umbrageous foliage, 
and having duly reconnoitred the herd, crept on to the 
encounter, The rays of the setting sun were gilding 
the mountain-tops, leaving: the valley in deep shade, 
when we penetrated into its gloomy recesses. The 

uiet which reigned throughout this solitude was occa- 
rsnae. re by the crash of fallen branches torn 
from their parent trabks by the elephants, which stood 
browsing in iodolent security: then all was again 
hushed, as we moved cautiously forward to take a deli- 
berate survey of the herd, which we discovered to be 
very numerous. It was requisite carefully to mark the 
direction of the breeze, so as to keep the elephants to 
windward, since our nearer approach might otherwise 
have been betrayed by the remarkable acutenessiof their 
sceat. Whilst endeavouring to get within shot, 
Thackwray observed an elephant coming towards him, 
and when it had approached within thirty or forty 
yards of the spot where he was stationed, he fired, and 
his shot being quickly followed by that of his attend- 
ant, all wasconfusion in an instant. The report of 
the guns and the screams of the wounded animal had 
disturbed the whole herd, which rushed down the valley 
with tremendous violence, bending and crushing in 
their descent whatever their ess. We 
followed the track of the wounded elephant, which had 
bled profasely 5 and found, on reaching the place where 
it fell, that it had already expired, one Ball having 
penetrated behind its shoulder, and the other through 
the proboscis into its chest. ” 

“Itis only within the last ra! or forty years that 
the elephants of India and Africa have been compared 
with one another, and found to. be as different in 
species as the sheep is from the goat, or the horse from 
the ass. The size and habits of the elephants in both 
countries are nearly the same, but they differ by — 


“external marks which are easily to be distinguish 


The ears of the African elephant are much larger, for 
instance, than those of the Indian: in the latter they 
are of a moderate size, in the former they are quite 
enormous, and cover the whole shoulder of the animal. 
The tusks are also larger, particularly in the females. 
The white ridges of enamel which mark the crowns of 
the molar teeth are lozenge-shaped in the one, and run 
in irregular wavy parallel lines across the surface of 
the tooth in the other; and, finally, the Asiatic 
elephant has five hoofs on the fore-feet, and fouron the 
hind, whilst the African has only four on the fore-feet, 
and three on the hind, In fact, from our intimate 
relation with India, we see the Asiatic species brought 
home almost doily; but since the time of the Ptolemies 
Be nace has had sufficient enterprise ip domesticate 
the African elephant, or apply it to the purposes of 
war; though the Egy fians of {hat period, and, before 
their time, the Carthaginians and Numidians, used 
them for this purpose, precisely as the Asiatic species 
is at this day used in the East, It even, appears pro- 
bable that they bred in a domestic state among these 

le, a fact which has never been witnessed in 
pase times. Accordion the testimony of Pliny 
and other ancient. writers, they were formerly abundant 
in the forests of Barbary and Mauritania: at present, 
however, they are only found to the south of the 
Great Desert; but’ the enormous quantities of ivory 
which are annually brought to Europe from the inte- 
tior of Africa, announce thé counjless multitude of 
them which must exist in these remote and unexplored 
countries, Formerly they were numerous within the 
boundaries of the colony, but they have been so much 
hunted of late years, that they have retired beyond the 
frontiers, and are now only found in the neighbourhood 
of the Great Fish River.” 


Mr Steedman, by his own journeys, does not ma- 
terially contribute to our geogtaphical knowledge of 
Southern Africa ; but ‘he has put together, from 
sources not generally known in this country, a very 
interesting aceount of the progress of discovery, as 
prosecuted from the Cape during the last few years. 

A favourite expression (when speaking of a man 
of integrity and common-rate educated talent) of ‘the 
Prince Metternich—the servant and prime minister 
of the double-necked Austrian eagle, “ Chi, per pid 
mangiar due Lecché porta,” was, that he was not an 


Our friend Steedman is certainly not an eagle, but 
heis a good, and:honest, and useful domestic bird, and 
a thousand times better than the would-be-eagles (in 
the shape of travellers) that so frequently flit across 
our path. Now and then, to ‘be sure, he forgets his 
native modesty, and takes an ambitious flight. We 
would heartily recommend him to call'the sua, “sun,” 
and not “the great luminary of day,” or, if he must 
be poetical, let him call it “Sol” or « Phebus,” ‘for 
shortness. 

The lithographic views and the wood-cuts add 
greatly to the value of these volumes. » The natural 
history subjects are. well represented, and several 
members of the interesting family of the Antelopes 
are new to us. The author's goodness of. heart, 
would be, in itself, enough to make us recommend 


his work. 
Ceara 


DUNHAM'S HISTORY OF GHRMANY. 
A History of the Germanic Empire: By S. A. Dun- 
ham, Esq., L.L.D., &e. Vol. 3rd (Vol. 67th 
of Dr Lardner's ‘ Cabinet Encyclopedia’). 12mo, 
Pp. 350. London: 1835. 6s. 
Tur present volume brings down the history of Ger- 
many from the election of the Emperor Charles V. in 
1519, to the accession of the late Emperog Francis I. 
in 1792, and concludes the work ; the notoriety of the 
events that sprung out of the French Revolution 
rendering it, in the writer's opinion, unnecessary to 
continue his review beyond the latter date. The vo- 
lume, therefore, comprehends the whole rise and pro- 
gress of the Reformation,—and, indeed, that great 
subject oceupies considerably more than the half of it. 
The Reformation was to the sixteenth century, in 
many respects, what the French Revolution was to — 
the eighteenth ; and the history of Europe is prin- 
cipally that of Germany in the one case, as it is that 
of France in the other. A comparison of these two 
great convulsions in their origin, progress, and con- 
sequences, would form a noble subject’for a pen 
capable of doing it justice. ‘ 
This concluding portion of Dr Dunham's 
work displays the same ability, “and the same 
elaborate and learned research, which marked the 
two preceding volumes. It is also distinguished by 
the same impartiality,—at least in the strict and lite- 
ral sense of that term, as signifying freedom from 
party or sectarian prejudice, and independence in thie 
formation and expression of opinion. © We will not 
say, however, that the author has not bis personal 
prejudices upon some points—and there are no doubt 
many readers who will think that these are occasion- 
ally_both sufficiéntly strong and not a little perverse. 
Upon the subject of the Reformation, for instance, 
in so far as men in general are still divided into two 


giving satisfaction, or even of being d 
than a misrepresentation by both sides... Still, how- 
ever, whether he may be. right or wrong in certain 
of his judgments, the author is unquestionably en- 
titled to the praise of being no mere partizan, and of 
preserving throughout his work the courage a 
for himself. The character of his 
Reformation may be distinetly and in short space 
set hefore the reader, by the transcription of a few of 
the titles prefixed to its successive paragraphs. Thus 
we have, ‘Shameless traffic in regard to indulgences; 
Luther chargeable with deception in this letter (to 
the Pope in 1510), as on many other occasions; 
commentary on St Paul's Epistle to the 
written in a violent and indecent tone; .1 
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effects of his translation of the Seriptures into Ger- 
man, in so’ far as it induced the most illiterate to 
rave about the sense of inspiration ; “His appeals 
to the worst passions.of the princes and people; 
Scandalous martiage of the Reformer with the 
Nun, Catherine Boren; Death and character of 
Martin Luther; His violence, fanaticism, ego- 
tism, malignity ;. Evils of the Reformation ; In- 
tolerance of the first Reformers; Fanaticism and 
in some cases rebellion, the undoubted offspring 
of this” moral revolution; But the Reforma: 
tion had its good, which must be admitted to have 
more than“ counterbalanced the evil; Statement. of 
the benefits it has produced: 1. Religion as a feeling 
improved; 2. The conduct of men improved; 3. 
Civil Liberty improved; 4. Individual’ Exertion 
stimulated ; 5. Increase of knowledge; 6. Salutary 
change in the Political constitution of Germany.” 


It is to be remembered, however, that many of the 
statements thus presented, have a more alarming air 
than belongs to them in the more expanded form 
which they assume in the text. Some of the most 
startling of them, which appear here as universal 
propositions, are there found to be asserted only toa 
limited extent, or in regard to particular facts. For our 
own parts, we confess that we think Dr Dunham has 
upon the whole borne hard upon Luther and his asso- 
ciates, and has both given an exaggerated prominence 
to what was faulty in their proceedings, and failed in 
discerning, or at least in doing justice to much of 
what was rarest and highest in their excellencies, 
He has judged of them, in the extraordinary cireum- 
stances in which they had to act their part, too much 
by ordinary  rules—and, sitting in the light and 
freedom which they have been mainly instrumental 
in achieving, he has not sufficiently transferred him- 
self in spirit to the dark and troubled times in which 
they had to work out for themselves, but still more 
for their posterity, . that glorious deliverance. It is 
to demand that.men should demean themselves in a 
battle as they should in a drawing-room. No doubt 
there was in their proceedings much of violence, 
much of arrogance, much of intolerance, much of 
positive injustice ; but these things are the necessary 
concomitants of all enthusiasm such as theirs, and of 
the great efforts to'which it prompts. You cannot 
have the one without the other, any more than you 
can in the material world have the fire and the blaze 
for ‘the best or most necessary purposes, without 
the danger and the occasional devastation, Our 
humanity proclaims in this the same essential 
character which it shows in all its other manifesta- 
tions—that inextricable mixture of the good with the 
evil, which would almost force us to the conclusion 
that the one is the ‘offspring of, or at least is upheld 
by, and cannot be without; the other, Here, as in. 
other cases, our weakness comes from our strength, 
and our strength from our weakness. The Re- 
formers would not have achieved the good they did, 
if they had not also? given [way to the evil which 
they-are chargeable with having introduced along 
withit. We believe that the former is more extensive 
and enduring, and, the latter of a more local and 
temporary eharacter, than the ‘present writer is will- 
ing to admit: At all events, though truth and 
justice are the highest of all things, gratitude and 
veneration are also sentiments of a noble and an 


- ennobling character ; and, so long as there can be 


any doubt, we are well pleased to see mankind take 
the generous side of "seeing rather no faults at all 
than too many in their benefactors.” 

~“‘Dhe conclusion, however, to which Dr Dunham 
finally comes is not, after all, very different in its 
spirit from the feelings we have just expressed, as 
will appear from the following passage, which is a 
portion of his’ general character of the Reforma. 
tion) 

" * But if the reformation 

it . . 

pet ror ae to good which 


r ee ae 
of religion itself; alike as a feeli 
Let the Roman catholics nee 


their 


state 
a principle. 


ceremonies, which, from their frequency, eould not 
even strike the imagination ; which made assuredly 
little impression on the heart,—none whatever on the 
understanding. ‘ Assurement,’ says a candid Jesuit, 
‘quant la pratique, la religion a beaucoup gagné a 
la réforme, par le soin des protestans a détourner les 
esprits de l'extérieur pour les dirigir vers le senti- 
ment.’ It is, indeed; true that, since the time of 
Luther, religion has been an object of the under- 
standing rather than of the eye; of the heart rather 


than of the memory... The repetition of 'a prescribed’ 


number of prayers, almsgiving, a journey to some 
shrine, the veneration of some relic, might, in former 
times, satisfy for sin; but from the sixteenth century 
downwards it has been admitted, that, without true 
compunction, without reformation of life, such things 
are ineffectual and even puerile. In. this respect the 
Roman catholies have gained as much as the protest- 
ants: they have learned spirituality ; they have for- 
saken their cold, unmeaning, and useless observances, 
for a principle—that of divine love—which pervades 
the heart ; for knowledge which informs the under- 
standing. In the second place, there has been no 
less improvement in the conduct than in the feelings 
and reasonings of men. The descriptions which, in 
various of the present work, we have given 
of society prior to the appearance of Luther; the 
corruption of the morals both in the clergy and the 
laity ; the worldly spirit of the ecclesiastics, from the 
pope down to the humblest parish priest ; the profli- 
gacy of all ranks and conditions of men ; atid their ig- 
norance as to what constituted the character of Chris- 
tianity, are proofs of this. The tenets of the reforma- 
tion produced vices enough ; but they were vices less 
odious than those which previously disgraced society. 
As religion was in danger of being smothered under 
an accumulated heap of human observances and opin- 
ions, so were morals of perishing through the bound- 
less licentiousness of the period. | In this 

too, the present Roman catholic has need to bless the 
memory of Luther and his colleagues in the reforma- 
tion. Cast our eyes wherever we may, we find an 
amazing improvement in the general state of morals + 
the aggregate of all the crimes now committed in 
Europe, would not equal those of a’ single kingdom 
during the period which elapsed from the twelfth to 
the sixteenth century. Not that in this period, dark 
as it is, there were not saints and scholars such as the 
world has not seen since, and probably will never 
see again; but both sanctity and knowledge were 
chiefly confined to the cloister, 
to the world at large.—In the third place, the refor- 
mation has been exceedingly favourable to civil 
liberty, . The same principle of curiosity. which 
taught men to examine the grounds of their faith, 


urged them, in an equal degree, to weigh the nature | 
an 


design of civil government. It was soon dis 
covered that despotism was founded on ignorance ; 
that it had no divine right to support it; that, on 
the contrary, it was repugnant alike to reason and 
the Lecter! | God. If that word inculcated obedience 
to the higher powers, it also taught. that. the poorest 
and lowest subjects had rights inalienable and sacred ; 
that in the eye of heaven the highest and lowest are 
equal, all Christians brethren, coheirs of another and 
a better kingdom, equally on earth the objects of the 
divine solicitude. It would be a libel on the ancient 
faith to insinuate that these truths were unknown 
before the sixteenth century; the republics of Italy, 
the communidades of n, and ch 
oe are proofs to the contrary; but it would 
be equally erroneous to suppose that they were gene- 
rally recognized, or at least that they had much in. 
fluence in practice, before the minds of men were. 
rendered inquisitive by the change in religion.—In 
the fourth place, and as a necessary uence of 
this augmented knowledge alike of religious and, 
political rights, was the increased stimulus giyen to 
individual exertion. Despotism, whether civil or 
ecclesiastical, is a sad ene’ social enterprise, to 
individual activity. When man perceives that he 
has rights which cannot be invaded with impunity, 
that the profits of his industry are secured to him by 
— law-and custom, he will require no. spur 
to ur ; and in proportion. as he enriches himself, 
so will the state be benefited. Hence the general 
improvement in the social condition, of nations ; the 
spread of civilization ; the increased comforts of the 
people; the elevation of the lowest to some degree of 
estimation in the social scale. Fifthly, the same moral 
revolution has led to an amazing increase of know 
If, prior to its-operation, learning the most extensive 
sometimes distinguished intellects the most acute, the 
instances were rare, and they could not redeem the 
age from the charge of ignorance. T’o understand 
the scriptures, which catholics and + ant admit- 
ted:to be the common fountain of faith, the early 
reformers assiduously studied the original tongues, 
the Hebrew and Greek; and the attainment served 
as.a key to other departments of knowledge,—to his- 
tory, laws, geography, and antiquities, no less than 
to theology. Prior to the sixteenth century, these 
languages were almost entirely neglected: will it be 
reatlily believed that they were condemned, not only 
by:igvorant monks and friars, by half-literate paro- 
ehial clergy, and by illiterate dignitaries of chapters, 
but by doctors of the church, by universities? ¥et 


and were unknown. 


e. civil codes of 


that such was the fact, is too evident from the epistles 


of. Erasmus, and from the controversial works of » 


_ diyines. The doctors of Louvain, and even of Paris, ; 


bes corey the study of the Scriptures in the orig. 
nal tongues,—in any other than the Vulgate,—as the 
inevitable path to heresy. Bur this pitiful hostility © 


_ Soon. gave way; the catholics, no less than the pro- 


testants, applied with success to the study of the 
Hebrew and Greek Scriptures ; manuscripts were 
discovered, aid carefully collated, and the divine ' 
text was restored to something like purity. Yet we 
must/not forget that the reformers were, for a time, | 
hostile to learning; even Melancthon, the brightest 
luminary (Erasmus toeay re of the times, fell into 
the melancholy opinion ‘all books but the Bible 
were worse than useless. The truth is, that though 
the moral revolution has led to a more cultivated 
state of intellect, it has been undesi edly ; though 
this improved state is in some degree a consequence, 
in a far greater it has been produced in : of that — 
revolution.—Sixthly, and this is’ the last considera- 
tion we shall notice; for we have no wish to indi- 
cate minor or mixed catises—the political constitt 
of Germany was defined by’ circumstances “4 
from this great revolution. ‘The states, both eatholie 
and protestant, roused to enquiry by the propagation 
of the new opinions, and eager to know on what 
grounds they might resist the imperial authority, on 
what they might pursue a palicy apart from that of 
the confederation, began to study the principles of: 
all federative unions, and to weigh with peculiar care 
the public law of the empire. It is certain, that 
from the reign of Charles, the rights of states, and 
the boundaries of the imperial authority, have beem , 
better ascertained than at any former period.*” 

* From these and other considerations interspersed * 
tl hout this compendium, it is evident that, on 
the w les the palcepetien oe an inealeulab! ite 
good to Europe. It has purified religion an als ; 
it has guaranteed civil liberty ; it has improved the . 
intellect. Of its principal instrument, however, we 
have been compelled to speak in terms of severity: ' 
It is, indeed, difficult to determiue whether that ex- 
traordinary man effected more than evil. Had 
he never appeared, the reformation would still have } 
been effected; for the clergy were too corrupt to be 
suffered to remain as they were; and some minds, 
which, like that of Erasmus, never diverged from the » 
centre of unity, were already assailing the abuses of 
the times: nay, even bishops and cardinals declared 
that such a state of things could not, and should not, 
continue. Never were remonstrances addressed to 
the holy see, so dignified in tone, or firm im manner, 
as those of Constance and Basle,—the opinion, let us 
remark, not of a few individuals, but of the whole 
Christian world: The Christian philosopher ms 
lament that Luther held opinions so inconsistent wi 
the Gospel, and with the social duties of man;, he 
may wish that greater moderation and greater judg.. 
ment, combined with equal zeal and less passion, had 
been concentrated in that memorable individual: 
But let us, while estimating the motives: and cha- 
racter of the reformer at their real value, be grateful 
for the good of which he has been so immediate a 
‘cause.” vw 
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CURE OF STAMMBRING. 

Stammering Considered, with reference to its Cure, by. 

the application of those laws which regulate utterance 

in a Letter addressed to George Birkbeck, M.D. By, 

Richard Cull. Pp. 50, 8vo. London: Renshaw, 

1835. ee ; ss 
Iw this pamphlet Mr Cull, who seems to have given. 
considerable attention to his subject, both theoretical- 
ly and practically, recounts, as far as they are known, 
the’various m by which it has heretofore been 
attempted to cure the imperfection called Stuttering: 
or Stammering, ‘and then describes his dwn mode of 
treatment. He appears, as we haye said, to have 
studied his subject carefully, and his observations and:, 
suggestions in reference to it are, in. so far as they 
can be understood, sensible and judicious. We have 
no doubt that his superintendence and instruc- 
tions in a case of stammering, would be. found ex- 
ceedingly useful. But, unfortunately, nature has not 
intended him for communicating his thoughts by: 
writing—at least by writing in English. His style, _ 
indeed, is so very curious—so unlike that which any 
person, however imperfectly educated, would naturally 
adopt—that we are tempted to believe its perverse 
absurdity must be not without a purpose. It. may, 
properly enough, be called the stammering style, and 
it is perhaps designed as a sort of exemplification. of 
the thing which the tract describes. We:are certain 
at any rate, that no better. imitatior of the vocal de. 
fect could be given upon paper. 


* Founded on the histories of the period, and on Schmidt, 
Histolre, ubi supra. 
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Although stammering has long been treated, and 
oceasionally successfully treated, by quack practition- 
ers,—persons who kept their methods a secret, and in 
all probability proceeded as little upon any scientific, 
as.upon any moral principle in their operations—it 
is only a few years since even the cause of the pecu- 
liarity in utterance which goes by this name, has been 
discovered. The honour of the discovery belongs to 
Dr. Arnott, who first announced it in his ‘ Elements 
of ’ published in 1827. This Mr Cull dis- 
tinetly edges. “Dr Arnott,” he observes, 
“has the merit of bringing the treatment of this class 
of impediments within the pale of principle.” And 
speaking of the Doctor's method of cure, he adds,— 

« The remedy is not empirical, as it was proposed 
for that especial p . It is scientific. It is not 
an evasion of the difficulty, for it boldly meets it, 
and overcomes it on principle. This remedy, simple 
as it appears in the estimation of many, is the result 
of an accurate induction. Through the Doetor’s 
kindness, I witnessed his application of the principle 
in July 1832, on a youth whose voice was interrupted 
on every few words. By explaining to him the ob- 
ject of the remedy, he was immediately able to read 
a.page without interruption.. He did not. eontinue 
the application of the remedy; therefore his yoice of 
course continued to falter; but I have seen the 
remedy completely and permanently successful.” 

‘The Doctor himself, in the last (the Fourth) edition 
-of his work, published in 1829, observes :—“ It is re- 
smarkable, with respect to this defect, that when the 
present work was first published, scientific, or regular 
medicine had taught as yet no cure for it,” although 
the frequent success of non-professional, and often ig- 

norant individuals (by a mode of treatment which 
they solemnly bound their patients not to divulge) 
proved the eure to be both possible and not difficult. 
The author's attention had been drawn to the subject 
some years before, by an interesting case submitted 
to him, of stuttering connected with other disease ; 
and it was in analyzing the subject, with a view to 
the treatment of that case, that he framed the analy- 
sis of articulation contained in the preceding pages, 
and drew up the additional observations which are 
now to follow. A cure "was obtained; but as the 
case possessed a favourable peculiarity in the power- 
ful mind of the individual, to which ‘the author at- 
tributed great importance, and as he had little leisure 
from his ordinary professional duties, to pursue the 
subject, or to ascertain in what respects his plan 
‘might differ from that employed by the most success- 
“ful of the practitioners who concealed their proceed- 
‘ings, he gave -his remarks in former editions of this 
work, merely as continued elucidation of the subject 
of speech. He is now, however, enabled to state 
that his analysis has completely detected the nature 
of the morbid affection, and that it directs simple and 
effectual means of relief. He declined meddling with 
many cases offered to him after the original publica- 
tion of his work, from the impression that the cure 
in the instance mentioned above, was owing, at least, 
as much to the ingenuity and perseverance of the 
patient, as to his suggestions, and, therefore, that his 
professional superintendence of the discipline required 
for such cases would demand care and attention 
which he could not spare; but subsequent experience 
in some cases, which at the instance of private friend- 
ship he has watched,‘ has proved to him that the 
business is altogether very simple and easy, and may, 
in its detail, be managed by any intelligent instructor 
of youth who chooses to devote attention to it. In- 
deed, he hopes that in slight cases, grown individuals 
accustomed to reflection, will be able to relieve them- 
by the study of the present section ; and that 
in none “will the counsel of a person familiar with 
the anatomy and actions of the organs, be found to 
aie 
“We may also give the explanation of the nature of 
the defect, and of its cure, in the Doctor’s own words— 
“The most common case of stuttering,” he states, “is 
not, as has been almost universally believed, where the 
individual has a difficulty in respect to some particular 
letter or articulation, by thé disobedience of the part 
of the mouth which’ should form it to the will or power 
of association, but where the spasmodic interruption 
‘occurs altogether behind or beyond the mouth, viz. in 
the glottis, so as to affect all the articulations equally. 
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To a petson ignorant of anatomy, and therefore know- 
ing not what or where the glottis is, it may be sufficient 
explanation to say, that it is the slit or narrow opening 
at the top of the wind-pipe, by which the air passes to 
and from the lungs, being situated just behind the root 
of the tongue. * * * Now, the glottis during 
common speech need never be closed, and a stutterer is 
instantly cured, if by having his attention properly 
directed to it, he can keepit open. * * * Now, 
a stutterer, understanding of anatomy only what is 
stated above, will comprehend what he is to aim at, by 
being farther told, that when any sound is continuing, 
as when he is humming a single ‘note or a tune, the 
glottis is necessarily open, and therefore, that when he 
chooses to begin pronouncing or droning any simple 
sound, as the ¢ of the English word berry (to do which 
at once no stutterer has difficulty), he thereby opens 
the glottis, and renders the pronunciation of any other 
sound easy. If then, in speaking or reading, he joins 
his words together, nearly as a person joins them in 
singing (and this may be done without its being at all 
noted asa peculiarity of speech, for many persons do 
it in their ordinary conversation), the voice never 
stops, the glottis never closes, and there is of course no 
stutter. The author has given this lesson, with an 
example, to a person who before would have required 
half an hour to read a page, but who afterwards read 
it almost as smoothly as it was possible for any one to 
do; and who then on transferring the lesson to the 
speech, by continued practice and attention, obtained 
the same facility with respect to it. * © * Were 
it possible to divide the nerves of the muscles which 
close the glottis, without, at the same time, destroying 


the faculty of producing voice, such an operation woul 
be the most immediate and: certain eae of stuttering ; 


and the loss ofthe faculty of closing the glottis would ' 


be of no moment.” 


The philosophy of Mr Cull’s pamphlet, though rather 
dark, contains, we do not doubt, some things not 
without their value. But, for ordinary readers, the 
cases with which it is interspersed will be the most in- 
teresting portion of the discourse. We shall, there- 
fore, confine our quotations to the following passage :— 


/« A-gentleman, twenty-one years of age, nervous 
temperament, education, whose occupation 
required much speaking, and whose pursuits brought 
him into much good soviety, used to stammer more 
than at present; has been under treatment, and re- 
lieved from invariably stopping at certain sounds; 
now there is more ‘fluctuation of utterance ;- some- 
times a word is spoken with facility, at others 
it is unutterable: thinks he is getting worse than 
ever. 

“ The vowel sounds, which formerly were under 
control, frequently produce hesitation; a continual 


dread is felt; the division of the current of the voice - 


is uncertain: thus, in place of proceeding with the 
required succession of elements, he involuntarily re- 
iterates: for example, while informing me of the 
particulars of his case, he said —‘ S—ometimes I am 
el cl cl cl cl clear of the im im im impediment.’ 
Again, the stream of voice was not controllable 
in forming any specific vowel element; thus, in 
place of uttering E, as in me, he would perhaps as- 
stime the mechanism A as in all, or OO as in too. 

“ The fluctuations he attempted to connect with 
the state of the stomach—with the weather—with 
certain emotions; but from its not uniformly fol- 
lowing any of these c 3 hopeless of dis- 
covering the cause he ‘up further observation. 

«I found his voice thin and meagre ;_unvocalized 
breath issuing with it, producing a siffling; respira- 
tion irregular ; the expiration jerked out ; no rhythm ; 
no more certainty in preducing any specific note of 
the gamut than of dividing the current of voice at 
any part of its passage through the vocal tube. 

“ Exercises, to increase the volume and quality of 
the an bitctd Sopa iets breath was taken in 
equal intervals of time, ucing long inspirations, 
which were gradually expired tg fie chest pres- 
sure. The glottis was brought to bear upon the 
ascending current of breath, vocalizing its whole 
volume. Rhythmical exercises were then adopted. 

* Much was now effected: the voice was of easy 
formation ; offacile continuance; augmented in vo- 
lume; stresses were given, cadences formed, and 
equally measured off by the pulsation of the primary 


organ. 

“ Although all this was effected, yet considerable 
efforts were made in directing the will, which, by a 
steady continuance of our gymnastics, were 
less conscious, until, by persevering industry, with 
one slight effort only at first producing voice, the 
train of volitions appeared for the exercise of the 
newly-acquired power. ; 

_ “ The enunciatiye organs, as has been already stated, 


. By the'sombination of words and their c 


se eeeereneee 


se nteeeeenee 


gradually while voice was issuing, 
been rapidly shut ; so that a P formed by. sg 
was frequently thrust where it was not nor 
inten which increased thie obscurity of te speech: 
“If voice were not formed, if mere unvocalized — 
epee issuing, the. enunciative organs could , 
volunt cut it into elements, producing whispering. . 
The will hed power over the enunciative when 
specially directed to them, if no other act 
ing an effort were produced. But when volun 
actions were simultaneously required from both 
of organs, vocal and enunciative, the volition could 
not enforce its mandates on both ; either one or ‘the 
other faltered, and stoppage of speech ensued. 
“There are many consentaneous and successive 
actions of the various parts subservient to the voice 
before a word can be uttered— 


ly adjusted as to come into play just as another action: 
has arrived at a certain step of its progress, .The . 
combination of actions necessary to bring the several _ 
parts in a certain state, and in a certain collocation, 
to effect, by their mechanism, the vocalization of the '— 
berate with its qualities and accidents in their seve- — 


functions, as signals of the emotions and the su~ 
peraddition of speech—as the signs of thought is pro-_- 
duced by a’series of volitions, of which are requi- 


» site to effect an individual voluntary muscular’ A: 


element of s and each again differing according 
to the quality and sobidehts of the’ tee” meme 
panying the element in almost S| utation ; 


ap) n 
tion with the elements of vocal expression, until the 
organs of speech were made obedient to the 


ing tones in passages selected from Milton and er 
peare, power of fluent utterance was acquired: » The + 
rebel organs of voice and h, yw l 1 
supremacy of the will; no hesitation—no ‘ 


—no peculiarity appeared. An accurate 
and full-volumed voice was conferred. © 5) 
“He rene wineed shane first interview that the — 
traini P would remoye his defect. He, 
datirintoad it should. His energies € con 
centrated on his poe ’ Every obstacle to his , 
inflexible will. He overcame his im . He® 
gps} sense mig i mental : 
power, which could be sustained on obje: . 
unflinching perseverance. He ss pital 
and a very temperate man in his habits. © 9 
“A youth, seventeen years of age; the Worst Gasé 
I had witnessed, as he could scarcely make am audi- 
ble sound without great Siasgrtios of 
and appearing about to fall into a fit. 
not what element was required} so Soc 
tempted to produce voice; his 


pressed with greater fore ‘th effort 
His attempts were es it 
the abdomen, which in ‘in 


effort continued. Like the'damby he used gestures 
and written Jan to the place of oral. 
He could sing at church, and \sometimes could join 


in a response. - id) wid age BBs 
“ Regularity of respiration was the first o 

obtain. The vocalization ‘of ‘the ascending 

of breath, and the training of the -voiee 

otal on a Jong drawn n 

voice, : these were § a - enuncia~ 

tive exercises, oa ae : 
““ He had now been under my care’ : 

sonal superintendence five. ach : , 

im as to exchange’ written janenege 

Although he could now speak, yet he hi 


much. _ The use of bis speech ‘to 


great pl H me 
pleasure, e now to le 
ion to business, and it was with diffieulty he 
was induced to pred another month to 

his speech, as he found that he could ‘toler- 
ably well. He has _continued.to » by -his 


& 


own! exertions, aided by my o q 
tions.” ed wants | 
» " ry es 
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THE STREETS OF THE METROPOLIS, 
THEIR MEMORIES AND GREAT MEN. 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. 
WOLSEY AND WHITEHALL. 


Tar whole district containing all that collection of 
streets and houses, which, extends from Scotland 
Yard to Parliament Street, and from the river side 
with its wharfs to St James's Park, and which is still 
known by the general appellation of Whitehall, was 
formerly occupied by a sumptuous palace and its 
appurtenances, the only relics of which, perhaps the 
noblest specimen, is the beautiful edifice built by 
Inigo Jones, and retaining its old name of the Ban- 
quetting House. 

As this palace was the abode of a line of En- 
glish sovereigns, beginning with Henry the Eighth, 
who took it from Wolsey, and terminating with 
James the Second, on whose downfall it was destroyed 
by fire, we are now in the very thick of the air of 
royalty ; and so being, we mean to lead a princely 
life with the reader for some two or three Supple- 
ments,—whether he take the word “princely” in 
a good or ill sense, as first in magnificence and autho- 
rity, or in wilfulness and profusion. Cavendish, Ho- 
linshed, and the poets, will enable us to live with 
Wolsey, with Henry, and with Elizabeth; Wilson and 
the poets, with James the First ; Clarendon and ditto 
with Charles the First; Evelyn, Pepys, and others, 
with Cromwell, and Charles the Second, and his 
brother. We shall eat and drink, and swell into 
most unapostolical pomp, with the great Cardinal ; 
shall huff and fume with Henry, and marry pretty 
Anne Bullen in a closet (Lingard says in a “garret”); 
send her to have her head cut off as if nothing had 
happened ; be an everlasting young old gentlewoman 
with Queen Elizabeth, enamouring people's eyes at 
seventy; drink and splutter, and be a great baby, 
with King James; have a taste, and be henpecked, 
and not very sincere, yet melancholy and much to be 
pitied, with poor Charles the First; be uneasy, 
secret, and energetic, and" like a crowned Methodist 
preacher, or an old dreary piece of English oak 
(choose which you will) with Oliver Cromwell ; 
saunter, squander, and be gay, and periwigged, and 
laughing, and ungrateful, jand liked, and despised, 
and have twenty mistresses, and look as grim and 
swarthy, and with a face as full of lines, as if we were 


fall of melancholy and black bile, with Charles the 


Second ; and, finally, have all his melancholy, and 


-none of his wit and mirth, with his poor, dreary, 


bigoted brother James, with whom we shall light up 


_ the last flashjin the dying lustre of Whitehall, in the 
shape of a Catholic chapel. ; 


a « Now, this is worshipful society.’ 


» Whether it be happy or not, ‘or enviable by the least 


peasant who can pay his way, and sleep heartily, will 
be left to the judgment of the reader. 

The site of Whitehall was originally occupied by 
a mansion built by Hubert de Burgh; Earl of Kent, 
and Chief Justice of England in the reign of Henry 


* the Third, one of the ancestors of the present Mar- 


quess of Clanricarde. De Burgh bequeathed it to 
the Brotherhood of the Black Friars, near “ Old- 
borne,” in whose surch he was buried ; the Brother- 
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who left it to his successors in that see as the archi- 
episcopal residence, which procured it. the name of 
York Place ; and under that name, two centuries and 
a half afterwards, it became celebrated for the pomp 
and festal splendour of the “full-blown”. priest; 
Wolsey, the magnificent butcher's son. Wolsey, on 
highly probable evidence, is thought to have so im- 
proved and enlarged the mansion of his predecessors, 
as to have ina manner rebuilt it, and given it its 
first royalty of aspect ; but as we shall see by and by, 
it was not called Whitehall, nor occupied anything 
like the space it did afterwards, till its seizure by the 
Cardinal's master. ’ 

We have always thought the ‘epithet of “ full- 
blown,” as applied to Wolsey, the happiest poetical 
hit ever made by Dr Johnson: 


“ Tn full-blown dignity see Wolsey stand, 
Law in his voice, and fortune in his hand.” 


His ostentation, his clerical robes, his very corpu- 
lence, and his subsequent fading, all conspire to ren- 
dér the image felicitous. Wolsey is the yery flower 
of priestly prosperity—fat, full-blown, gorgeous, called 
into life by sunshine; the very odours he was fond 
of carrying in his hand, become a part of his efflo- 
rescence; one imagines his cheek florid, and his 
huge, silken vestments expanding about him, like 
bloated petals. Anon, the blast blows from the 
horrid royal mouth ; the round flower hangs its head ; 
it lays its dead neck on to the earth; and in its room, 
is a loathed weed. 


Wolsey, however, did not grow to be what he was 
with the indolence of a flower. He began his career 
with as much personal as mental activity, rendered 
himself necessary to the indolence of a young and 
luxurious Sovereign,—in fact, became his Sovereign’s 
will in another shape, relieving the royal person of 
all trouble, and at the same time securing all his 
wishes, from a treaty down to a mistress; and hence, 
as he himself intimated, the whole secret of his 
prosperity. He had industry, address, eloquence, the 
power of pleasing, the art (till success spoilt him) of 
avoiding whatever was unpleasant. He could set his 
master at ease with himeelf, in the smallest points of 
discourse, as well as on greater occasions. Henry 
felt no misgiving in his presence. He beheld in his 
lordly and luxurious agent a second self, with a 
superior intellect, artfully subjected to his own, so as 
to imply ‘intellectual as well as royal superiority ; and 
he loved the priestly splendour of Wolsey, because, 
in-setting the church so high, and at the same time 
carrying himself so loyally, the churchman only the 
more elevated the Prince. The moment the great 
servant appeared as if he could do without the 
greater master, by a fortune superior to failure in his 
projects, Henry's favour began to give way; and 
when the princely churchman, partly in the heedless- 
ness arising from long habits of security, and partly 
in the natural resentment of a superior mind, ex- 
pressed a doubt whether his Sovereign was acting 
with perfect” justice towards him, his doom was 
sealed. Kings never forgive a wound to their self- 
love. They have been set so high above fellowship 
by their fellow-creatures, that they feel, and in some 
measure they have a right to feel, the least intimation 
of equality, much more of superiority, as an offence, 
especially when it is aggravated by a secret sense of 
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sequent self-abasements could not do away with that 
stinging recollection, pleased as Henry was to wider 
the distance between them, and recover his own atti- 
tude of self-possession ‘by airs of princely pity. 
Wolsey was a sort of Henry, himself—wilful, worldly, 
and fat, but with more talents and good-nature ; for 
he appears to have been aman of rare colloquial 
abilities, and, where he was not opposed in large 
matters, of a considerate kindliness. He was an 
attached as well as affable master ; and his conscious- 
ness of greater merit in himself would never have 
suffered him to send a couple of poor light-hearted 
girls to the scaffold, for bringing the royal marriage- 
bed into some shadow of a doubt of its sacredness. 
He would have sent them toa nunnery, and had a 
new marriage, without a tragedy in it, like a proper 
Christian Sultan! Had Henry been in Wolsey’s 
place, he would have proposed to set up the Inquisi- 
tion; and King Thomas would have reproved him, 
and told him that such severities did not become two 
such fat and jolly believers as they. 

The people appear to have liked Wolsey much. 
They enjoyed his pomp as a spectacle, and pitied-his 
fall. They did not grudge his pomp to one who was so 
generous. Besides, they had a secret complacency 
in the humbleness of his origin, seeing that he rose 
from it by real merit. Those that quarrelled with 
him for his pride, were proud nobles and grudging 
fellow divines. It is pretty clear that Shakspeare, 
who was such a “ good fellow ” himself, had a regard 
for Wolsey as another. He takes opportunities of 
echoing his praises, and dresses his fall in robes of 
pathos and eloquence. As to a true feeling of re- 
ligion, it is out of the question in considering Wol- 
sey’s history and times. It was not expected of 
him, It was not the fashion or the morality of the 
day. It was sufficient that the Church made its way 
in the world, and secretly brought up the interests of 
literature and scholarship along with it. A king in 
those times was regarded as a visible God upon earth, 
not thoroughly well behaved, but much to be believed 
in; and if the Church could compete with the State, 
it was hoped that more perfect times would somehow 
or other ensue, and a good deal of license was 
allowed it on erin interests of better things— 
a singular arrangem( and, as the event turned 
out, not likely to’better itself quite so peaceably'as was 
hoped for; but it was making the best, under the cir- 
cumstances, of the old perplexity between “the shows 
of things, and the desires of the mind.” " Wolsey (as 
the prosperous and the upper classes are apt to do in 
all ages) probably worshipped success itself, as the 
final proof of all which the divine Governor of the 
world intended, in his dealings with individuals or 
society. Hence his proud swelling while possessed 
of it, and his undisguised tears and lamentations 
during bis decline. He talks with his confidants 
about the King and good fortune, like a boy erying 
for a cake; and they respectfully echo his groans, 
and evidently think them not at all inconsistent, 
either with manliness or wisdom. : 7 

There was a breadth of character in all that Wol- 
sey thought, did, and suffered,—in his strength and 
in his weakness. In his prosperity he set no bounds 
to his pomp ; in adversity he cries out and calls upon 

the gods, not affecting to be a philosopher. When 
he was angry, he hufftd and used big words, like his 


_aaetan. when in aood humour. he loaded people 
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with praise, and he loved a large measure of it him- 
self. He issued forth, with his goodly bulk and huge 
garments, and expected a worship analagous to his. 
amplitudes. There is a passage written with great 
humour by Sir Thomas More, which, according to 
Dr Wordsworth (the poét’s brother), is intended, 
“no doubt, to represent the Cardinal at the head of 
his table.” What- reasons the Doctor has for mot 
doubting the application, we.cannot say, ‘and there- 
fore do not think ourselves any more justified than 
inclined to dispute them. The supposition is highly 
‘probable. Wolsey must-have offered a fine dramatic 
spectacle to the eyes of a genius like More. We 
shall therefore copy the passage for the reader’s-en- 
tertainment,.. from. a_note .in..Mr Singer’s..excellent 
edition of the Cardinal’s Life by Cavendish :— 

«“ Anthony. I praye you, Cosyn; tell on. Vincent. 
Whan I was. fyrste in Almaine, Uncle, it happed me 
to be somewhat favoured with a great manne of the 
ehurche, and a great state, one of the greatest in all 
that country there... And in dede whosoever might 
spende. as muche as hee mighte in one thinge and 
other, were a ryght great estate in anye countrey of 
Christendom, But glorious was hee verye farre above 
all measure, and that was great pitie, for it dyd 
harme, and made him abuse many great gyftes that 
God. hadde given him. Never was he saciate of 
hearinge his owne prayse. 

“So, happed it one daye, that he had in a great 
audience made an oracion in, a certayne matter, 
wherein he liked himselfe so well, that at his dinner 
he sat, him thought, on thornes, tyll he might here 
how..they that sat with hym at his borde, woulde 
commende it.. And whan hee had sitte musing a 
while, devysing, as I thought after, uppon-some pretty 
proper) waye to, bring it in. withal, at the laste, for 
lacke of a better, lest he should haye letted the matter 
too long, he brought it even blontly forth, and asked 
us al that satte at his. bordes end (for at.his owne 
messe in. the, middes there sat but himself alone) 
how well we lyked his oracyon that he hadde made 
that daye. But,in fayth Uncle, whan that probleme 
was once proponed, till it,was full answered, no manne 
(1 wene) cate one morsel of meate more. Exery manne 
was, fallen in so depe astudye, for the fyndynge of 
some exquisite prayse, For he that shoulde have 
broughte out but.a vulgare and a common commens 
dacion, woulde haye thoughte himself. shamed. for 
eyer, Than. sayde we our sentences by rowe as wee 
sat, from, the lowest. unto the hyghest in good order, 
as,it had bene a great matter of the comon weale, in a 
right solemne counsayle. Whan it came to my parte, 
LT wyll not say it, Uncle, for no boaste, mee thoughte, 
by, oure. Ladye, for my parte, I quytte my selfe 
metelye wel, And I lyked my. selfe the better be- 
cause mee thoughte my words beeinge but a 
straungyer, wente yet with some grace in the Almain 
tong wherein lettyng my latin alone me listed to 
shewe my cunnyng, and I hoped to be lyked the 
better, because I sawe that he that, sate next mee, 
and should saie his sentence after mee, was an un- 
learned. Prieste,  forjhe could speake no latin,at all, 
But whan he came furth for ypu with my, Lordes 

‘commendation, the wyly fox, be so well accus- 
tomed in courte with the erafte of flattry that he wente 
beyonde me to farre, ; 

“And then might I see by hym, what excellence 
a right _meane witte may come to in one crafte, that 
in al his. whole life studyeth and busyeth his witte 
about no mo but that one. But I made after a 
solempne yowe unto my selfe, that if ever he and I 
were matched together at that boarde agayne, whan 
we should fall to our flattrye, I would flatter in latin, 
that he should not contende with menomore. For 
though I could be. contente to be, out runne by an 
horse, yet would I no more abydevit to be out runne 
of an asse. But Uncle, here beganne nowe the 
game; he that sate hyghest,” and was to speake, was 
a great beneficed man, and not a Doctour only, but 
also somewhat learned in dede in the lawes of the 
Churche, . A worlde it was to see howe he marked 
every mannes worde that spake before him, And it 
seemed that every worde the more proper it was, the 
worse he liked it, for the cumbrance that he had to study 
out. a: better to passe it, The manne even swette with 


| Vincent.~ Tt needed not, as happe was, Uncle. 


the laboure, so that he was faine in the while now 
and than to wipe his fice. Howbeiti'in ‘conclusion 
whan it came to his course, we that had spoken before 
him, hadde so taken up al among us before, that we 
hadde not lefte him one wye worde to speake after. 

“ Anthony. Alas good manne ! am so manye 
of you, some good felow shold have lente hym one. 
For 
he found out such a shift, that in hys flatteryng he 
passed us all the many. , Anthony. Why, what sayde 
he, Cosyn? Vincent. By our Ladye, Uncle, not one 
worde, Bat lyke as Ltrow Plinius telleth, that when 
Appelles the Paynter in the table that he paynted of 
thé sacryfyce and the death of Iphigenia, hadde in 
the makynge ofthe sorrowefull countenances of the 
other noble menne of Greece that beehelde it, spente 
out so much of his craft and hys cunnynge, that 
whan he came to» make the countenance of King 
Agamemnon her father, which hee reserved for the 
laste, — he could devise no maner of newe 
heavy chere and countenance—but to the intent that 
no man should see what maner countenance it was, 
that her father hadde, the paynter was fayne to paynte 
him, holdyng his face in his handkercher. The like 
pageant in a maner plaide us there this good aunciente 
honourable flatterer. For whan he sawe that he 
coulde fynde no woordes of prayse, that woulde passe 
al that hadde bene spoken before all readye, the wyly 
Fox woulde speake never a word, but as he that were 
ravished unto heavenwarde with the wonder of the wisdom 
and eloquence that my Lordes Grace had uttered in that 
oracyon, he fette along syghe with an Oh! from the 
bottome of his breste, and helde uppe bothe hys handes, 
and lyfte uppe both his handes and lift uppe his head, and 
caste up his eyen into the welkin and wept.” 

But if Wolsey set store by his fine speaking, he 
knew also what belonged to his.hat;. he was quite 
alive to the effect produced by his office, and knew 
how to get up and pamper a ceremony,—to cook up 
a raw material of dignity for the public relish. It 
should be no fault of his,. that any toy of his rank 
should not be looked up to with awe. Accordingly, 
a most curious story is told of the way in which he 
contrived that the Cardinal's hat, which was sent him 
during his residence in York Place, should make its 
first appearance in public. Cavendish says, that the 
hat having been sent by the Pope through the hands 
of an ordinary messenger, without any state, Wolsey 
caused him to be “stayed by the way,” newly dressed 
in rich appatel,’ and met by a gorgeous eavalcade of 
prelates and. gentry.” But a note in Mr Singer's 
edition, referring to Tindal and Fox, tells us that 
the messenger actually reached him in York Place, 
was clothed by him as aforesaid, and sent back with 
the hat to Dover, from whence the cavaleade went 
and fetched him. The hat was then set on a side- 
board full of plate, with tapers round about it, “and 
the greatest Duke in the lande must make curtesie 
thereto.” 

Cavendish has given a minute account of the house- 
hold at» York place, from which the following ‘are 
extracts. Compate them with the recollection of 
“the disciples plucking ears of corn ;”— 


‘‘Hehad in_ his hall, daily,, three. especial, tables 
furnished with three: principal officers; that. is to 
say, a Steward, which was always a dean.or a priest ; 
a Treasurer, aknight ; and a Comptroller, an esquire ; 
which bore always within his house their white staves, 
Then had he a cofferer, three marshals, two yeomen 
ushers, two grooms, and an almoner,” &c, &ex &e. 
i “ In his privy kitchen, he hada master-cook, 
who went daily in damask, satin, or velvet, with a 
chain of gold about his neck,” ...... In his 
chapel, he had “a Dean, who. was always a great 
clerk and a divine; a Sub-dean; a Repeater of the 
quire; a Gospeller, a Pisteller, (separate men.to 
read the Gospels and the Epistles), and twelve sing- 
ing Priests; of Scholars, he had first, a Master of the 


owe we 


children; _ twelve {singing children ;. sixteen singing 


men; with aservantto attend upon thesaidchildren, In 
the Revestry, a yeoman and two grooms: then were 
there divers retainers of cunning singing men, that 
came thither at divers sundry principal feasts. But 
to speak of the furniture of his chapel passeth my 


capacity to declare the number of the costly orna- 
ments/and rich jewels, that were occupied in the same 
continually. For I have seen there, in a procession, 
worn forty-four copes of one suit, very rich, besides 
the sumptuous crosses, candlesticks, and other neces- 
sary orhaments to the/comely’furniture of the same. 
Se ye understand that he had two bear- 
ers, two pillar-bearers; and in his ch , all 
these persons; that is to.say : his High Chamberlain, 
“his Vice-Chamberlain ; twelve Gentlemen Ushers, 
daily waiters; besides two in his Privy Chamber 5 
yaad of Gentlemen waiters injhis Privy Chamber he 
had-six ; and also he had of Lords nine or ten, who 
had each of them allowed two servants ; and the Earl 
of Derby had allowed five-men. Then had“ he of 
Gentlemen, as cup-beavers, earvers, sewers, and Gen- 
_ tlemen daily waiters, forty persons; of yeomen ush- 
ers he had six; of grooms in his chamber he had 
eight ; of yeomen of his chamber he had forty-six 
daily to attend upon his person; he had also a priest 
there which was his Almoner, to attend upon his 
table at dinner. Of doctors and chaplains attending 
in his closet to say daily mass before him, he had six- 
teen persons: and a clerk of his closet. Also he had 
two secretaries, and two clerks of his signet; and 
four counsellors learned in the laws of the realm, |, 


“ And, for as much as he was Chancellor of En- 
gland, it was necessary for him to have divers officers 
of the Chancery, to attend daily upon him, for the 
better furniture of the same. That is to say: first, 
he had the Clerk of the Crown, a Riding Clerk, a 
Clerk of the Hanaper, a Chafer of Wax. “Then had 
he a Clerk of the Check, as well to check his Chap- 
lains, as his Yeomen of the Chamber; he had also 
four Footmen, which were apparelled in rich running 
coats, whensoever he rode any journey. Then had 
he an Herald at Arms, and a Serjeant at Arms; a 
Physician ; an Apothecary; four’Minstrels ; a Keeper 
of his ‘Tents; an Armourer; an Instructor of his 
Wards ; two Yeomen in his Wardrobe ; and a Keeper 
of his chamber in the court. He had also daily in 
his house the Surveyor of York, a Clerk of the Green 
Cloth ; and an Auditor. All this number of per- 
sons were daily attendant upon him in his house, 
down-lying and up-rising. ~And at meals, there was 
continually in his chamber a board kept for his Cham- 
berlains, and Gentlemen Ushers, having with them 
a mess of the young Lords, and another for gentle- 
men. Besides all these, there was never an officer 
and gentleman, or any other worthy person in his — 
house, but he was allowed some three, some two ser- 
vants; and all other one at the least ; which amount- 
ed toa great number of persons.” 


Such was the style in which Wolsey grew fat, in 
doors. When he went out of doors, to Westminster 
Hall, for instance, as Charteellor, or merely came 
into an anti-room, to speak with his suitors, the 
following was the state which he always ept up. 
Think of Lord Brougham or Lord nd urst in 
our own, times, modestly eschewing \otice, and going © 
down to the house in a plain bat and trousers, and 
then look on the following picture :— _ 

“ Now will I declare,unto you,” says the worthy 

Cavendish, striking up.a right gentleman-usher nefe 
(and. this .very gentleman-usher founded. a duesl 
family)—* Now will I declare, unto» you” (Here 
you shall see what you shall see,” as the modern 
showman says) ‘his order in going to Westminster 
Hall, daily in ‘the term season. First, before ‘his 
coming out of his privy chamber, he heard, most 
commonly every day two masses in his private closes ; 
and there then said his daily serviee with his chaplain; 
and, as I heard his chaplain say, being a man of 
credence and of excellent learning, that the Cardinal, 
what business or weighty matters, soever he had in 
the day, he neyer went to his bed with any part of his 
divine service unsaid, yea, not so much as one collect ; 
wherein I doubt not but he deceived.the opinion of — 
divers persons. And after mass he would return in 
his privy chamber again, and,being advertised of the 
forniture of his chambers without, with noblemen, 
- gentlemen, and other :perapns,_ growls Sea out ingo 
them, apparelled all in red, in the habit of a cardinal; 
which was either of fine scarlet, or else of .crimson 
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satin, taffety, damask, or caffa, the best that he could 
get for money ; and upon his head a round pillion, 
with a noble of black velvet set to the same in the 
inner side; he had also a tippet of fine sables about 
his neck; holding in his hand a very fair orange, 
whereof the meat or'substance within was taken out, 
and filled up again with the part of a sponge, wherein 
was vinegar, and other confections against the 
pestilent airs; the which he most commonly smelt 
unto, passing among the press, or else when he was 
pestered with many suitors. There was also borne be- 
fore him, first, the great seal of England, and then his car- 
dinal’s hat, by a nobleman or some worthy gentleman, right 
solemnly, bareheaded. And as soon as he was entered 


into his chamber of presence, where there was at- . 


tending his coming to await upon him to Westmin- 
ster Hall, as well'as noblemen and other. worthy 
gentlemen, as noblemen and gentlemen of his own 
family; thus passing forth with two« great crosses 
of silver borne before him; with also two great 
pillars of silver, ‘and his pursuivant at arms with a 
great mace of silver gilt. Then his gentlemen ushers 
cried, and said: . ‘ On, my lords and masters, on 
before; make way for my Lord’s Grace !’” Thus 
passed he down from his chamber through the hall; 
and when he came to the hall door, there, was at- 
tendant for him his mule, trapped altogether in 
crimson velvet, and gilt stirrups. When he was 
mounted, with his cross bearers, and pillar bearers, 
also upon great horses trapped with [fine] scarlet. 
Then marched he forward, with his train and furni- 
ture in manner as I have declared, having about him 
four footmen, with gilt poll-axes in their hands ; and 
thus he went until hecame to Westminster Hall door, 
And there alighted, and went after this manner, up 
through the hall into the chancery ; howbeit he 
would most commonly stay awhile at a bar, made for 
him, a little beneath, the chancery {on the right 
hand], and there commune some time with the 
judges, and some time with other persons. And 
that done he would repair into the chancery, sitting 
there till eleven of the clock, hearing suitors, and 
determining on divers matters. And from thence, 
he would divers times go into the star chamber, as 
oceasion did serve; where he spared neither high 
nor low, but judged every estate according to their 
merits and demerits.” ; 

But this style of riding abroad was not merely 
for official occasions. He went through Thames 
street every Sunday, in his way to the. Court at 
Greenwich, with his crosses, his pillars, his hat, and 
his great seal. He was-as fond of his pomp out of 
doors, asa child is of its new clothes. 

The description of the way in which he used to 
receive the visits of the King at York Place, has ac- 
quired a double interest from the use made of it by 
Shakspeare, by whom it has been, in a manner, 
copied, in his play of * Henry the Eighth :'— 

«Thus in’ great honour, triumph, and glory,” says 
Cavendish, “he reigned a long season, ruling all 
things within this realm, appertaining unto the King, 
by his wisdom, and also al! other weighty matters 
of foreign regions, with which the King of this 
realin had any occasion to intermeddle. All Am- 
bassadors of foreign were always dis- 
patched by his discretion, to whom they had al- 
ways access for their dispatch. His house was also 
always resorted and furnished with noblemen, gen- 
tlemen, and other persons, with going and coming 

-in.and out, feasting and banqueting all Ambassadors 
diverse times, and other strangers right nobly. 

« And when it pleased the King’s Majesty, for his 
recreation, to repair unto the Cardinal’s house, as 
he did divers times in the year, at which time there 
wanted no or goodly furniture, with 
viands of the finest sort that might be provided for 
money or friendship. Such pleasures were then de- 
vised for the King’s comfort and consolation, as 
might be invented, or by man’s witimagined: The 
banquets were set forth, with masksand mummeries, 


orto garnish the place for the ji 
goodly disports. ‘Then was there all ’ ‘of 
musie and. harmony set forth, © _ excellent 


‘mask, with a dozen of other maskers, all in garments 
like shepherds, made of fine cloth of gold and fine 
crimson satin paned, and caps of the same, with visors 
of good proportion of visnomy ; their hairs, and 
beards, either of fine gold wire, or else of silver, and 
some being of black silk ; having sixteen toreh bear- 
persons attendin 


in the chamber on the one side, which were made and 
All whieh order 
‘and device was done and devised by the Lord Sands, 
Lord Chamberlain to the King; and also by Sir 
Henry Guilford, Comptroller to the King. Then 
immediately after'this great shot of guns, the Cardi- 
nal desired the Lord Chamberlaim and Comptroller 
to look what this sudden shot should mean, as though 
he knew nothing of the matter. They thereupon 
looking out of the windows into Thames, returned 
again, and showed him, that it seemed to them there 
should: be some noblemen and strangers arrived at 
his bridge, as ambassadors from some foreign 
rince. With that, quoth the Cardinal, ‘I 
shall desire you, because ye can. speak French, to 
take the pains to go down into the hall to 
encounter and. to receive them, according to their 
estates, and to conduct them into this. chamber, 
where they shall see us, and all these noble person- 
ages sitting merrily at our banquet, desiring them to 
sit down with us, and to take part of our fare and 
pastime.” ‘Then. tthey] went incontinent down into 
the hall, where they received them with near twenty 
new torches, and conveyed them up into the chamber, 
with such a number of drums and fifes as I have sel- 
dom seen together at one time, in any masque. At 
their arrival into the chamber, two and two together, 
they went directly before the Cardinal where he sat, 
saluting him very reverently; to whom the Lord 
Chamberlain for them said: ‘Sir, for as much as 
they be strangers, and can speak no English, they 
have desired me to declare unto your Grace thus: 
they, having understanding of this your triumphant 
banquet, where was assembled such a number of ex- 
cellent fair dames, could do no less, under the sup- 
tion of your good’ Grace, but to repair hither to 
view as well their incomparable beauty, as for to ac- 
company them at mumehanee,} and then after to 
dance with them, and so to have of them aequaint- 
ance. And, Sir, they furthermore require of your 
Grace license to accomplish the cause of their re- 
pair.” To whom the Cardinal. answered, that he was 
very well contented that they should do so. Then 
the maskers went first and saluted all the dames as 
pr gs 9 then returned to the most worthiest, 
and there opened a cup full of gold, with erowns and 
other pieces of coin, to whom they set diyers pieces 
to cast at. Thus in this manner perusing all the 
ladies and gentlewomen, and tosome they lost, and of 
some they won. _ And this done, they returned unto 
the Cardinal, with great reverence, pouring down all 
the crowns into the cup, which was about two hun- 
dred. crowns. ‘At all,’ quoth ‘the Cardinal, and so 
cast the dice, and won them all ata cast; whereat 
was ra joy made. Then quoth the Cardinal to my, 
Lord Chamberlain, ‘I pray you,’ quoth he, ‘show 
them that it seemeth me that there should be amon 
them some noble man, whom I suppose to be muc 
more worthy of honour to sit and occupy this room 
and place than I; to whom I would most gladly, if 
I knew him, ‘surrender my place, according to my 
duty." Then spake my Chamberlain unto 
them in Freneb, declaring my Lord Cardinal's mind, 
and they ‘rounding him 5 the ear, my. Lord 
Chamberlain said to my Cardinal, ‘ Sir, they 
confess,’ quoth he, ‘that among them there is such a 
noble personage, whom, if your Grace can appoint 
him from the other, he is contented to “di him- 
self, and to accept your place most worthily.’ With 


that the Cardinal, taking a good advisement among — 


them, atthe last, quoth he, ‘me seemeth the gentleman 
with the black beard should be even he.” And with that 
he arose out of his chair, and offered the same to the 
gentleman in the black beard, with: his cap in his 
hand. The person to whom he. offered then his 
chair was Sir Edward Neville, a comely knight of a 


* Chambers, short guns, or cappon, standing upon their 
breaching without carriages, used for festive occa- 
sions; and haying their name most probably from 
little more than chambers for powder, It was by the dis- 
charge of these chambers in the play of Henry Vilith 
that the Globe theatre wes burut in 161%. Shakspeare fol- 
lowed pretty closely the narrative of Cavendish.—Singer. 
+ Mumchance appears to bave been a game played with 
dice, at which silence was to be chemrved— Sager. 
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goodly personage,* that much more resembled the 
King’s person in that mask than any other. The 
King, hearing and perceiving the Cardinal so de- 
ceived in his estimation and choice, could not forbear 
laughing; but plucked down his visor, and Master 
Neville’s also, and dashed out with such a 
countenance ‘and cheer, that all noble estates there as- 
sembled, seeing the King to be there amongst them, 
rejoiced very much. The Cardinal eftsoons desired 
his highness to take the place of estate, to whom the 

ing } . that he would go first and shift his 
apparel; and so departed, and went straight into my 
lord’s r, where was a great fire made and 
prepared for him; and there new apparelled him 
with rich and princely ents, ° And in the time 
of the King’s absence, the dishes of the banquet were 
clean taken up, and the tables spread again with new 
and sweet perfumed clothes; every man sitting still 
until the King and his maskers came in among them 
again, every man being newly apparelled. » Then the 
King took his seat under the cloth of state, com- 
manding no man to remoye,, but sit stil], as they did 
before. Then in came a new banquet before the 
King's majesty, and to all the rest through the 
tables, wherein, I suppose, were served two hundred 
dishes or. above, of wondrous costly meats and-de- 
vices, subtilly devised. Thus passed they forth the 
whole night with banqueting, dancing, and other 
triumphant dévices, to the great comfort of 
King, and ‘pleasant regard of the nobility there 
assembled. 

« All this matter I have declared at large, because 
ye shall understand what joy and delight the Cardi. 
nal had to see his Prince and sovereign lord in his 
house so nobly entertained and pleased, which was 
always his only study, to devise things to his comfort, 
not passing of the charges or expenses. It delighted 
him so much, to have the King’s pleasant bare 
presence, that nothing was to him more delectab 
than to’ cheer his sovereign lord, to whom he owet 
so much obedience and loyalty, as reason required 
no less, all things well considered. - vost) : 

“Thus passed the Cardinal his life and time, 
from day to day, and year to ‘year, in such gre 
wealth, joy, and triumph, and glory, having always ° 
on his side the King’s ial favour; until For- 
tune, of whose favour no man is longer than 
she is disposed, began to.wax something wroth with 
his ; estate, [and] thought she would de, 
vise a mean to abate his high port ; wherefore she. 
procured Venus, the insatiate Goddess, to be her 
instrument. ‘To work her purpose; she brought 
the King in love with a gentlewoman, that, after she 
perceived and felt the King’s goodwill towards her,, 
and how diligent he was both to please her, and to 
grant all her requests, she wrought the Cardinal 
much displeasure; as hereafter shall’ be more at 
large deelared.” ‘ , 

Pretty Anne Bullen completed the ruin of Wol- 
sey for having thwarted her, and not long afterwards 
was sent out of this very house, from which she ousted 
him, to the scaffold, herself ruined by another rival. 
On the Cardinal's downfall, Henry seized his house 
and goods, and conyerted York place into a royal) 
residence, under the title of Westminster place, 
then, for the first time, called also Whitehall. 


“Tt is not im ” says Mr Bra (Lon- 
diniana, vol. 2, p. 27) “that the Whi : 
so called, was erected by Wolsey, and ned its: 


name from the newness and freshness of its 


ance, when compared with the ancient bu of 
York place. Shakspeare, in his play of King” 
Henry VIII, makes one of the interlocutors say, 
in. deseribing the coronation of Queen Anne 


Boleyn :— . ‘ad 
_ © So she par'! 
And with the same full state paced back 
_ To York place, where the feast is held.’ 
To this is replied,— ¥ 
* Sir, you L. 
Must no more call it York place, that is past ; 
For since the Cardinal fell, that title’s lost ;. 
*Tis now the King’s, and called Whitehall.’” 
It is curious to observe the links between aneient 
names and their modern representatives, and the ex- 
traordinary contrast sometimes exhibited between 
the two. The “Judge,” who, by Henry's order, 
went to turn Wolsey out of his house, without any 
other form of law,—a proceeding which excited even ; 
the fallen slave to a remonstrance, was samed_ 
Shelley, and was one of the ancestors of the poet! 
the’ most independent-minded and generous of 


* Probabl handsomer ; the _ This 
way any 2, handeemmes, Semen ors ooneetriess, £00 
modes of gaining favour) © = 

+ This “dashed out” is ia the dest style of blaff King 
Hal, and capitally well said by, Cavendish, 


( To be continued.} 
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WILLIAM COBBETT. 

Rural Rides in the Counties of Surrey, Kent, Sussex, 
Hampshire, §c. By William Cobbett. 12mo. 
London: 1830. Pp. 648. 5s. 

Ir is hardly possible that any one who has taken an 
interest eitlier in the politics or the literature of the 
times in which we have lived, can have read without 
considerable emotion the recent announcement of the 
death of William Cobbett. For ourselves, we con- 
fess, although we were neither of the number of his 
personal friends, nor of his disciples, it made a sudden 
blank in our view of things, which haunted us for 
many days. 

For little short of half a century, this remarkable 
person had. occupied a place in. the very front rank 
of our public men—a place, to which even the 
manner in which he raised himself at first, by beating 
down all the obstacles with which his origin and 
early condition encompassed him, was hardly so 
wouderful as the incessant exertion and unconquer- 
able spirit with which he maintained it. It was a 
spectacle which it must have been a cold and un- 
generous heart that could have beheld without ad- 
miration and applause—without both delight at the 
mere force and ability of the exhibition, and some- 
thing also of moral sympathy for the endurance, the 
strength of purpose, the unquenchable and heroic 
hope, and the other high moral qualities which it 
displayed. Just count the number of volumes which 
this extraordinary writer has produced since he first 
began, somewhat more than forty years ago, to address 
the public. We have no means at hand of making 
the list complete; but we can, perhaps, come pretty 
near to an estimate of what it would be in its full 
extent. His collected political writings, published 
under the name of Peter Porcupine, before he com- 
menced the Register, amount, if we rightly remem- 
ber, to thirteen large volumes. Of the Register, 
there are, we believe, nearly seventy volumes. Then 
there are his numerous miscellaneous works,—his 
French Grammar, his English Grammar and Spell- 
ing-book, his Cottage Economy, his Advice to Young 
Men, his Sermons, his English Gardener, his Treatise 
on Planting, his Year’s Residence in America, his 
Corn Book, his various publications on” Paper Money, 
his Emigrant’s Guide, his Lectures, his History of 
the Reformation, his Legacy to Parsons, his History 
of the Reign of George IV, his Tour in Scotland, 
his Law ‘of Turnpikes, his Twopenny Trash, his 
History of England from the Norman Conquest to 
1803, in twelve volumes (a work which we never 
saw, but which we find attributed to him), besides 
many pamphlets on subjects of temporary interest. 
We should think these occasional productions could 
not make less than fifty volumes in all. Here then 
we havea grand total of above 130 volumes of original 
composition from this one indefatigable pen. Add to 
all thishis translations of Moreau de St Mery’s 
Description of St Domingo, of the Summary of 
theiLaw of Nations by Martens, &c. ; his editorship 
of the first sixteen volumes of the Parliamentary 
Debates, and his compilations of French and English 
Dictionary, of a Roman History, of a Geographical 
Dictionary of England, &c. And consider in con- 
nexion with all this amount of achievement, the 
perfect and unpausing regularity of its performance— 
the fact that never for a year, nor a month, nor a 
week, nor almost for a day, was the work intermitted 
or slackened. By all who know anything of what 
intellectual labour is, this will be felt to be the most 
wonderful part of the whole statement,. To produce 
in a single year even a greater number of yolumes 
than Cobbett appears to have sent to the press on an 
average of his entire literary life, might be practicable 
enough ; but to continue the same rate of labour for 
the length of time during which he kept it up, and 
with unabated spirit and power, as he most undeniably 
did, to the end, is as different a thing from that, as to 
run up rapidly the whole way from the base to the 
top of a high hill is from so ascending it to the height 


‘ 


of forty or fifty yards. No mere steadiness of bodily 
health and strength could have enabled Cobbett to do 
what he did; besides this, he must have been sus- 
tained by the rarest endowment of. mental steadiness 
and power of application, and must have exercised 
a strength of self-denial and of resistance to the 
allurements of indolence and pleasure, such as very 
few men have ever been gifted with. Ie must have 
expressed himself not more affectingly than truly 
when, looking back upon what he had done from his 
cell in Newgate, in 1810, he said, «I have been la- 
bouring seventeen years since I quitted the army. 
Ihave never known what it was to enjoy any of that 
which the world calls pleasure.” 


The statement that immediately follows these 
words is also very touching, and, if correct, which 
we have never heard any reason for doubting, is in the 
highest degree honourable to Cobbett. “ From a 
beginning with nothing, I have acquired the means 
of making some provision for a family of six children 
(the remains of thirteen), besides having for several 
years maintained almost wholly three times as many 
children of my relations.” We would have such a 
record as this set against any conduct of a less credit- 
able kind, to which misfortune or miscalculation 
may have driven him in a later period of his life. 
Viewed by itself, we have no wish to extenuate 
whatever that conduct may have shown either of 
want of prudence or of want of principle; but we 
say, do not let the man be judged of only by the 
worst things that may be said (even although they may 
be truly said) of him;—take him as he was, in his 
good as well as in his evil ;—let the one be weighed 
against the other, and the verdict which is the result 
will not be either the less generous or the less just. 

The volume, the title of which we have prefixed 
to these observations, besides being throughout one of 
the most characteristic works of this writer, isin many 
parts of it the most delightful he has ever produced. 
Owing 'to these passages, it bids fuir, we think; to be 
read longer than anything else he has written. The 
accounts of the several Rural Rides appeared origi- 
nally in the Register at the times when they were 
performed; and the present volume is merely a re- 
print of them ina collected shape. As they stand 
here, there are seventeen Rides in all, in the course 
of which the author conducts his readers along with 
him through the most interesting parts of the south- 
ern and western counties, from Kent to Worcester 
and Hereford. The journeys were performed in 


1822, 1823, 1825, and 1826. 


We are Jed to devote a few columns to a notice of 
this volume at the present moment, because the oc- 
casion seems a natural and favourable one for placing 
before such of our readers as have been accustomed 
to think of Cobbett only as a vehement and often 
ferocious political wrangler, some evidence that he 
was also something more and better than this,—that 
even after a long life spent in the wear and tear 
of angry controversy, the heart of the man was still 
full of tastes. and affections which it had learned 
during its earliest beating in a very different sort of 
life. We have here, indeed, plenty of politics too, 
and much fierce denouncement.both of measures, and 
systems, and classes of men, and individuals; but 
such is the charm of the rural descriptions, which 
chiefly give the tone to the composition,’ that 
we are contented to take all this merely as the ne- 
cessary ingredient for imparting to it the proper 
force and character. We should think that the 
political passages in these Rides could not have, 
with any reader, the inflammatory or irritating effect 
which the same invectives might convey if their 
causticity were not relieved and taken off by such an 
accompaniment as we have here. The evidently 
still keener cordiality with which the writer gives 
himself up to some picture of pastoral or sylvan. 
beauty, and the greater freshness and fulness of en- 
joyment with which he lingers over it, than he shows, 
even in the most earnest of his political. ratiocina- 


tions or.-diatribes—to which he generally seems 
in this book to be half-unwillingly drawn by a sort 
of feeling that it is his duty or his. business not alto~ - 
gether to forget such speculations—this difference, 
we say, shows us where his heart really was; and, 
with tie impression thus produced upon us, we can- 
not regard him, even in his most seemingly acrimo- 
nious attacks upon his political opponents, as really 
very angry, or much disposed to do them any serious 
injury. Take, for instance, the following passage, 
dated from the Inn at East Everley, in Wiltshire; 
in August 1826 :— > z 

**This inn is oue of the nicest, and, in summer, one 
of the pleasantest in England ; Tor, I think, that my 
experience in this way will justify me in speaking thus 

itively. The house is large, the yard and the sta- 

les good, the Jandlord a farmer also, and, therefore, no 
cribbing your horses in hay or straw, and yourself in 
eggs andcream. The garden, which adjoins the south 
side of the house, is large, of good shape, has a terrace 
on one side, lies on the slope, consists of well-dis- 
posed clumps of shrubs and flowers, and of short-graso — 
very neatly kept. In the lower part of the garden there 
are high trees, and, amongst these, the ¢ulip-tree and 
the live-oak, Beyond the garden is a large clump of 
lofty sycamores, and in these a most ig aes rookery, 
in which, of all things in the world, 1 delight. The 
village, which contains 301 souls, lies to the north of 
the inn, but adjoining its premises. All the rest, in 
every direction, is bare down or open arable. I am now 
sitting at one of the soathern windows of this inn, 
looking across the garden towards the rookery. © It is 
nearly sun-setting ; the rooks are skimming and curyi 
over the tops of the trees ; while, under the branches, 
see-a flock of several hundred sheep, coming nibbling 
their way in from the Down, and going to their fold. 

* Notbing is so swift as thought : it runs over a life- 
time in a moment; and, while I was writing the last 
sentence of the foregoing paragraph, thought tookme ~ 
up at the time when [ used to wear a smock-frock and 
to carry a wooden bottle like that shepherd’s boy ; and, 
in an instant, it hurried me along, through my no very 
short life of adventure, of toil, of peril, of pleasure, of 
ardent friendship and not less ardent enmity; and after 
filling me with wonder, that a heart and mind so wra 
ped up in everything belonging to the gardens, t 

elds, and the woods, should have been condemned to 
waste themselves away amidst the stench, the noise and 
the strife of cities, it brought me to the moment, 
and sent my mind back to what I have yet to perform 
about Nicholas Grimshaw and his.déitches/” : 


What is there here beyond mere sport, which can 
do harm to no one? For our own parts, if we ever 
heard of O1n Nic Guimsnaw before, we have forgot 
all about him ; but whoever he may be, we certainly 
do not think the worse of him for the figure he and 
his ditches make in this passage. In’ our notion, so 
far is he from having any cause of complaint, he 
may rather be envied so pretty a little memorial of 
his existence. It is far more desirable surely than 
any headstone or any monument which he could have 
got set up at any moderate cost. : 


In a subsequent. Ride another passage occurs, 
something of the same character. _ It is written from 


the library of Sir Thomas Winnington’s seat at 
Stamford Park, in Worcestershire; — 


“ The house and stables and courts are such as they 
py to be forthe great estate that surrounds them} 
and the park is every thing that is beautiful. On one 
side of the house, looking over a fine piece of water, 
you see a distant valley, opening between lofty hillsyon 
another side the cromnd Suumiala a little at first, then 
foes gently rising fora while, and then rapidly, to the 

istance of a mile perhaps, where it is crowned with 
trees in irregular patches or groups, single and most 
magnificent trees being scattered.dll over the whole of © 
the park ; on another side, there rise up beautiful little. 
hills, some in the form of barrows on the downs, only 
forty ora hundred times as large, one or two with no 
trees on them, and others topped with trees; but, on 
one of these little hills, and some yards higher than the 
Jofty trees which are on this little bill; you see rising 
the ay Ld parish —— which hill is, I think, 
taken all together, amongst the most delightful obj 
that I ever beheld. . es be 

“* Well, then,’ says the devil of laziness, ‘and could 
you not be contented to live here all the rest of your life ; 
and never again r yourself with the cursed politics?” 
‘Why,I think I have laboured enough. Let others 
work now. And such a pretty place for ing 
for hare-hunting and woodcock shooting, I dare say ; 
and then those pretty wild-ducks in the water, and the 
flowers and the grass and the trees, and all the 5 
in spring and the fresh air, and never, never a: hs 
saga th fy, ad ee nee ai x 
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ascendeth for ever more, and that every easterly wind 

brings to choke me at Kensington!’ The last word of 
this soliloquy carried me back, slap, to my own study , 
(very much unlike that which I amin), and bade me 

think of the Grromon; bade me think of the’ com- 

plete triumph that Lhave yet to enjoy; promised me 

the pleasure of seeing a million of trees of my own, and 

sown by my own hands this very year, Ab! but the 

hares and the pheasants and the wild ducks? Yes, 
but the delight of seeing Prosrrarty Ropiyson hang 

his head. for shame: the delight of beholding the tor- 

menting embarrassments of those who have so long re- 

tained crowds of base miscreants to revile me: * * * 

Yes, but, then, the flowers and the birds and the sweet 
air! What, then, shall Canwino never again hear of 
the ‘ revered and ruptured Ogden!’ | Shall he go into 
his grave without being again reminded of ‘ driving at 
the whole herd, in order to get at the ignoble animal!” 
Shall he never again be told of Srx-acrs, and of his 
wish to * extinguish that accursed torch of discord for 
ever!’.. Ob! God forbid! Farewell hares, and s 
and birds! What! shall Sromovura, then, never again 
hear of his power of Imprisonment Bill, of his circular, 
of his Letter of Thanks to the Manchester Yeomanry ! 
I really jumped up when this thought came athwart my 
mind, and, without thinking of see teeehiast, said to 
Gsonag, who was sitting by me, ‘Go, George, and 
tell’ them to saddle the horses ;’ for it seemed to me, 
that I had been meditating some crime. Upon George 
asking me, whether 1 would not stop to breakfast? I 
bade him not order the horses yet, and here we are 
waiting for breakfast.” 


Among some of the most interesting passages in 
the Rides are some of the writer’s reminiscences of 
the days when he did not know what politics meant. 
We shall transcribe one or two of these. Coming 
(in 1822) to a place called the Bourne, lying in the 
heath, about a mile from Farnham in Surrey, he 
says :— 

“We went to this Bourne in order that J. might 
show my son the spdt where I received the rudiments 
of my education. ‘There is a little hop-garden in which 
T used to work. when from eight to ten years old ; fiom 
which I have scores of times run to follow the hounds, 
leaving the hoe to do the best that it could to destroy 
the weeds ; but the most interesting thing was, a sand- 
hill, which goes from a part of the heath down to the 
rivulet, Asa due mixture of pleasure with toil, J, with 
two brothers, used occasionally to disport ourselves, as 
the lawyers call it, at this sand-hill. Our diversion 
was this: we used to goto the top of the hill, which 
was steeper than the roof of a house; one used to draw 
his arms out of the sleeves of his smock-frock, and lay 
himself down with his arms by his sides; and then the 
others, one at head and the other at feet, sent him rol- 
ling down the bill like a barrel or a log of wood. By 
the time he got to the bottom, his hair, eyes, ears, nose 
and mouth, were all full of this loose sand; then the 
others took their turn, and at every roll there was a 
monstrous spell of laughter. I had often told my sons 
of this while they were very little, and I now took one 
of them to see the spot. But, that was not all. © This 
was the spot where I was receiving my education; and 


- this was the sort of education ; and I am perfectly satis- 


fied that if I had not received such an education, or 
something very much like it; that, if I had been brought 
up a milksop, with a nursery-maid everlastiogly at ar 

, 


_ heels; I should have been at this day as great a f 


as inefficient a mortal, as any of those frivolous idiots 
that are turned out from Winchester and Westmioster 
schoo}, or from any of those dens of dunces called Col- 
leges and Universities. It is impossible to say how 
much I owe to that sand-hill; and I went to returnit 
my thanks for the ability which it probably gave me to 
be one of the greatest terrors to one of the greatest and 
most powerful bodies of knaves and fools, that ever 
were permitted to afflict this or any other country.” 


' Now whois there again, unless he were full of bile 
to the throat, who could be ruffled for a moment 
by this passage, however intense might be his ortho- 
doxy in regard to both Westminster and Winchester, 
and the other ‘matters here somewhat irreverently 
adverted to? Or is there more to make any but 
fools angry in the following ?— 

* Billingshurst, Susser.—This village is seven miles 
from Horsham, and I got here to. breakfast about seven. 
o'clock. A very pretty village, and a very nice break- 
foot a very neat little parlour of a very decent 
public-house. The landlady sent her son to get me 
some cream, and lie was just such a chap as I was at 
his agey and dressed, just in the same sort of way, his 
main garment being a blue, smock-frock, faded from 
wear, and mended with es of new stuff, and, of 
course, not faded. "The. sight of this smock-frock 


brought to my recollection very dear to 

me: This hog’ willy clans, geelons’ gett us Bil 

5 pale Of at SOR AEE EE ’ it. If accident 
not taken me from a similar Seppe | vi 


h 

Taine and fools, who SS been 
mented, would have slept in peace at night, 
loaslenlicheragueres bce by.dday3! ‘Whats BSnDab 
this little chap; at his pedi arise 9 his nailed shoes, 


and his clean, plain, and coarse shirt, Task myself, will 
anything, I wonder, ever send this chap across the 
ocean to tackle the base, corrupt, perjured Republican 
Judges of Pennsylvania ? Will this little lively, but, at 
the same time, simple boy, ever become the terror of 
villains and hypocrites across the Atlantic? What a 
chain of strange circumstances there must be to lead 
this boy to thwart a miscreaot tyrant like Mackren, the 
Chief Justice and afterwards Governor of Pennsylvania, 
and to expose the corruptions of the band of rascals, 
called a‘ Senate and a House of Representatives,’ at 
Harrisburgh, in that state!” 

In the same spirit would we understand and 
receive the several deluges of wrath and scorn, 
which in this volume, as in most of the author's 
other writings, are ever and anon discharged against 
Jews, and Spaniards, and Unitarians, and Money 
Lenders, and Scotchmen, and Quakers, and various 
other whole classes of people. They are often ex- 
ceedingly diverting. What, for instance, can be 
better of its kind than the following furious assault, 
among many others, upon the poor Quakers ?— 

There is that numerous sect, the Quakers. The 
sect arose in England: they were engendered by the 
Jewish system of Usury. ‘Till excises and loan-mon- 
gering began, these vermin were never heard of in 
England. They seem to have been hatched by that 
fraudulent system, as maggots are bred by putrid meat, 
or as the flounders come in the livers of rotten sheep. 
The base vermin do not pretend to work ; all they talk 
about is dealing ; and the government, in place of mak- 
ing laws that would put them in the stocks, or cause 
them to be whipped at the cart’s tail, really seem 
anxious to encourage them, and to increase their num- 
bers; nay, it is not long since Mr Brougham had the 
effrontery to. move for leave to bring in a bill to make 
men liable to be hanged upon the bare words of these 
vagabonds. This is, with me, something never to be 
forgotten.” 


Equally good is a sudden outbreak (at p. 118), in 
the midst of a discourse about hop-planting, against 
the Spaniards and  Portuguese:—* Pretty devils to 
have liberty, when a favourite recreation of the Donna 
is"—but we must send the reader to the volume 
itself for the remainder of the passage. 


’ The truth is, with all Cobbett’s intellect and cul- 
tivation, the savage remained strong in him to the 
last. He was never thoroughly tamed, or reconciled 
at heart to the feelings and usages of civilized life. 
Hence a large portion of his strength and power ; 
but hence also his vielence, his wilfulness, his self- 
conceit, his prejudices, the total want of system or 
coherence in his opinions, his slipperiness both in 
argument and as to other matters, his apparently 
utter incapacity to comprehend what consistency of 
any kind meant, and allthe other grand deficiencies and 
weaknesses that rendered his extraordinary endow- 
ments to @ great extent inefficient and valueless. 
This man, who wielded so long and so dexterously 
that highest instrument of civilization —the world- 
quickening ‘pen, would actually have been more in 
his proper clement running “ wild in woods,” at the 
head of some band armed with tomahawks and 
sealping-knives. There can be no doubt he would 
have handled such weapons as these in a very superior 
style. As it was, thrown by some jolt of the wheel 
of chance into civilized life, the tastes and tendencies 
that were mixed up as it were with the life-blood of 
his being, kept him in a state of continual war with 
evérything he found around him here. And for 
whatever he felt to be wrong, he had in general no 
other remedy, except to bring back again and put 
in its place something which had existed, or which he 
chose to suppose had existed, in times long 
gone past—the longer the better, for so he got the 
nearer to that thorough barbarism which was the 
thing that really drew and) captivated his heart. 
Thus, in his disquisitions on domestic polities, every- 
thing had been going wrong since the days of our 
grandfathers; but even then many things had been 
changed for the worse, as compared with the times 
before the Revolution of 1688; and these times again 
were a sad falling off from those that preceded the 
Reformation; while those: in their turn must yield 
the palm to the times of the Edwards, and the 
Richards, and the first Norman Kings; which yet 
were not to be compared with those of the great 
Alfred and his Saxons. To the Saxon timés, finally, 
we have no doubt, those of the naked Britons were 


preferred, though ‘swe do not recollect any passage in 


which that much is distinetly intimated. _ This pre- 
dilection for the savage state, or the nearest practi- 
cable approximation to it, seems to us, we must con- 
fess, the most generally pervading principle we have 
been able to discover in Cobbett’s system (if so it 
can be called) of politics. We are ourselves far from 
quarrelling with a smack of the love of antiquity; 
but this is, we think, carrying the taste rather too far. 

However, we cannot argue that matter at present. 
We can now only transfer to the smal! space we have 
left ourselves, two or three of the non-political pas- 
sages which, as we have described above, make the 
chief charm of the volume before us. Let the reader 
admire and enjoy that vivid and hearty style which 
seems actually to refresh and light up the scene it 
describes, and to bring out all its beauty, like a 
summer shower falling upon it. mom 

“© Uphusband (in Hamj ) This country, 
though so open, hus its beauties. The homesteads ir 
the sheltered bottoms with. fiue lofty trees about: the 
houses and yards, form a beautiful contrast with the 
large open fields. The little villages, straggling alon, 
the dells (always with lofty trees and rookeiies) are 
very lngeniog objects, even in the winter. You fe 
a sort of satisfaction, wheo you are out upon the bleak 
hills yourself, at the thought of the shelier which is ex, 
périenced in the dwellings in the valleys.” 

“ Chilworth (in Surrey).—This is a little hamlet, 
lying under the sonth side of St Martha’s hill; and, 
on the other side of that hill, a little to the north- 
west, is the town of Guitpronp, which (taken with 
its environs) I, who have seen so many, many towns, 
think the prettiest, and, taken altogether, the most 
agreeable and most happy-looking, that I ever saw in 
my life. Here are hill and dale in endless variety. 
Here are the chalk and the sand, vieivg with each. 
other in making beautiful scenes. Here is a navigable 
river and fine meadows. Here are woods and downs. 
Here is something of everything but fat marshes and 
their skeleton-making agues. vale, all the way 
down to Chilworth from Reigate, is very delightful.” 


“ At Alton we got some bread and cheese ata 
friend's, and then came to Alresford by Medstead, in 
order to have fine turf to ride on, and to see, on this 
lofty land, that which is, perhaps, the finest beech- 
wood in all England. These high down-countries 
are not garden plats, like Kent ; but they have, from 
my first seeing them, when I was about ten, always. 
been my delight. Large sweeping downs, and deep 
dells here and there, with villages amongst lofty trees, 
are my great delight.” 

** Arthur Young calls the vale between Farnliam and 
Alton the finest ten miles in England. Hete is 4 river* 
with fine meadows ou each side of it, and -with rising 
grounds on each outside of the meadows, those grounds 
having some hop gardens and some pretty woods. But’ 
though 1 was born in this vale, J mast confess that the 
ten miles between Maidstone and Tunbridge (which 
the Kentish folks call the Garden of Eden) is.a great 
deal finer; forhere, with a river three times as big, and 
a vale three times as broad, there are, on rising grounds 
six times as broad, not only hop-gardens and beautiful 
woods, but immense orchards of apples, pears, plums, 
cherries, and filberts, and these, in many cases, with’ 
gooseberries and currants, and raspberries beneath; and, 
all taken together, the vale is really worthy of the ap- 
Bailetion which it bears, But even this spot, which I 

lieve to be the very finest as to fertility and diminu-— 
tive beauty, io this whole world, I, for my part, do not. 
like So well ; nay, as a spot to live on, I think nothing 
at all of it, compared with the ‘country’ where hi 
downs prevail, with here and there a large wood on 
top or the side of a bill, and where you see, in the deep 
dells, here and there a farm house, and here and there 
a village, the buildings sheltered by a group of lofty 
trees. ; 

‘*Thisis my taste, and here, in the north of Hamp- 
shire, it has its full gratification. _I like to look at 
winding side of a great down, with two or three nu- 
merous flocks of sheep on it, belonging to different 
farms ; and to see, lower down, the folds in the fields, 
ready to receive them for the night.” 


“ T have now seen (for I have, years back, seen the 
vales_ of Taunton, Glastonbury, Honiton, Dor- . 
chester and Sherburne) what are deemed the richest _ 
and most beautiful parts of England; and, if called 
upon to name the spot which I deem the brightest ” 
and most beautiful, and, of its extent, best of all, 1 
should say, the villages of North Bovant and 
on ‘" yagi Heytesbury and Warminster in Wilt- 
shire; for there is, as appertaining to rural objects, 
everything that I delight in. : h and verdant 
downs in hills and valleys of endless: variety as to » 
height, and depth and shape; rich corn-land, unen- ) 
cumbered by fences ; in due proportion, 
and those watered at pleasure ; and, Jastly, the home- » 
steads, and villages, sheltered in winter and shaded in 
summer by lofty and beautiful trees; to which may’ 
be added, roads never dirty, and a stream never dry.” 
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ANGLO-INDIAN SOCIETY. 


Scenes and Characteristics of Hindostan, with Sketches 
of Anglo-Indian Society. By Emma Roberts, 
Author of ‘ Memoirs of the Rival Houses of York 
and Lancaster,’ ‘ Oriental Scenes,’ &c. &c. In 
8 vols. 8vo. London; W. H. Allen and Co. 


Avrnoven we. have been pretty constant and atten- 
tive readers of the numerous publications concerning 
India that have issued from our press during the last 
three or four years, we really think we have derived 
more information on certain points from Miss Ro- 
berts’s book, than from any of the rest. These points, 
it is true, are not of the highest order of interest, 
nor invariably connected with the most intellectual 
researches; but still they are interesting to the general 
reader, and, we should think, calculated to be exceed- 
ingly useful to such persons as contemplate a voyage 
to, or residence in, In Her hints to her own sex 
seem so practical that we would recommend every 
lady going to the Honourable Company's territories, 
to include a copy of the work in her “fitting out,” 
and to study it attentively during the voyage. By 
these meéans she may obtain a pretty full notion of 
the hardships and pleasures, the society, and the 
domestic or household arrangements of the land she is 
to inhabit ; and will mot arrive fat the place of her 
destination as if she had dropped from the moon, in 
' @ state of wondering ignorance and bewilderment. 
We presume, and indeed we have been assured by 
those whose long residence in India qualifies them 
for giving an opinion, that Miss Roberts's picture of 
’ every day life are, in the main, as correct as they are 
amusing; and, therefore, we doubt not, that to the 
inexperienced in Hindostan life they will be valuable 
in preventing many false hopes and disappointments, 
many personal inconveniences, and annoyances of 
various kinds. It was really necessary that an 
English gentlewoman who had “roughed it” in 
India, should give a woman’s account of that kind of 
life; for all our fair countrywomen who take Anglo- 
Indians for better or worse, do not secure to them- 


selves an easy, sedentary, and Juxurious life in Cal- 


cutta, or other great cities ; nor (as Miss Emma Roberts 
plainly and mournfully shows), do all the young 
ladies who “ go out” in’search of husbands, marry 
rich Nabobs, whose wealth can command every 
luxury. The wives of military men must ‘be pre- 
pared for a camp-life,—for the occasional fatigues and. 
privations of the march and the counter-march, and 
the tedium of garrison duty in lonely, out-of-the-way 
places, where the arrival of a visitor—a European 
stranger,—once in six months‘or so, is looked upon as 
a God-send. And, although “Miss Roberts is “all 
for ‘the civil service,” young writers cannot always 
assute their brides of a residence near the splendid 
court of the Governor-General, as they are often 
relegated for years in hill fortresses and remote sta- 
tions, and become, in common with all those about 
them, thorough Mofussillites. The last term we have 
used is explained by our_authoress in the following 
lively passage :— 

* Although our Indian territories are much better 
and more extensively known than they were even a 
few years ago, it may still be necessary to translate 
and explain some. of the appellations commonly 
adopted by the European residents of. Bengal, to 
designate places and things, many of which can 
pot fo to perplex uninitiated ears. The Mo- 

a term applied to the provinces, all the 

military cantonments, and the residences appointed 

ee cick civilians beyond the presidency, being called 

Stations. Individuals quartered in the 

provinces are styled Mofussillites, and if remaining 

Di gr ogame series of years at a distance from the 

naneihe acquire modes and habits 

which om ‘them to some distinguishing 

is, however, nothing invidious 

or in the term, it being applied indis- 

" criminately to all dwellers in the provinces, while 

those who may have barbarized a little during their: 

seolusion wilds ‘and fastnesses, are styled par 

distinction, * ungeewata It is difficult to ex- 

plain the precise meani at the word wallah: it 

is usually translated “ ” but to the natives 

of India who. call Jndigusplaniieces “teal (blue) 

wallahs,” ‘camel. drivers, “‘ oonte-wallahs,” &c., it 

pea sd the idea which we attach to this ex- 
pression in England.” 


Immediately after this explanation, Miss Roberts 


gives a very graphic, and, on the whole, a very agree~ 


able description of Cawnpore, a Mofussil station, about 


600 miles from Calcutta; but it must be remembered 
that Cawnpore is one of the best of these stations. 
In other parts of the work she makes us acquainted 
with more patience-trying establishments. On the 
whole, although we will not attempt to deny that 
the English in India are liable to several hardships 
and casualties, and although it is evident that lacks 
of rupees are not quite so easily obtained as in former 
times, when government and men in general were 
less scrupulous as to the means they employed, we 
cannot help thinking that the Anglo-Indian life is a 
pleasant, easy sort of life enough, and that there is 
little to deter a young lady from embarking on it, 
provided only she can accomplish matrimony—get a 
husband to whom she can be attached, and put her- 
self in possession of that valuable philosophy which 
teaches us how to adapt ourselves to circumstances. 
We will go further. We really believe, even without 
considering the Hindoo and Mahometan natives (an 
important item in a vast account) that'there is more 
comfort and happiness in India now, when money, if 
made at all, is gradually accumulated, than there was 
‘in the most high and palmy state” of the Com- 
pany’s service, when all. was hurry-seurry, gaining 
and grasping,—when reasonable fortunes were made 
in afew years, but scarcely any bounds set to the 
inordinate desire of wealth, splendour, and luxury, 
Miss Roberts does not quite seem to be of our 
way of thinking; and neglecting, as she does, to take 
a sober view of the entire change in affairs, she in- 
dulges occasionally in complaining and almost pert 
remarks on the saving, or, as she calls it, “ the cutting 
and clipping system,” now generally adopted in Hin- 
dostan. We must, however, excuse a lady for de- 
ploring whatsoever tends to abbreviate the splendour 
of the ball-room, or to cloud the hopes of a speedy 
return to Europe with a chariot and greys, and a 
house in one of the fashionable squares at home. 
To do Miss Roberts justice, however, we should 
say, that she at times puts their proper value, 
and no more, on these things; and that her tone, in 
general, is as far as possible from being one of com- 
plaint and discontentedness. In describing some 
fatiguing journeys in India, land and by water, 
her good sense and right-feeling are very conspicuous ; 
and, though all ladies placed in similar situations 
may not have Miss Roberts's strength of nerve, or 
quickness of observation, or talent for describing what 
she sees, we think every lady may advantageously 
imitate her patience and good humour. Her account 
of the navigation of the Ganges in those curicus 
vessels called Budgerows, brings the scenery, the 
shifts and little adventures, the conveyance and the 
sort of life led in it, more vividly before our eyes than 
any other description of the kind that we can remem- 
ber at the moment. 


In the course of her travels, which seem to have 
been rather extensive, to judge from her book, Miss 
Roberts visited the beautiful settlement of Berham: 
pore, the wealthy and populous city of Patna, the 
city of Benares, which she describes as being “ gro- 
tesquely-magnificent,” Allahabad, Monghyr, the 
splendid city of Agra, and many other important 
places. If we do not select a few extracts from her 
descriptions of these spots, it is not because we think 
lightly of her taste for the grand and picturesque, or 
of her deseriptive powers, but because such pictures 
accompanied with more learning and research into 
Indian art and antiquities than she could’command, 
have been already made familiar to thereading public. 
We prefer therefore transferring to our columns 
passages relating to subjects in which she is not’ 
only more at home, but also more original and 
amusing.. Among these subjects there is one in 
particular whieh she treats fully and systematically, | 
pouring out the results of her own observation and: 
experience in a manner that leaves us to doubt 
whether we ought most to admire her aaiveté her’ 
prudential consideration, or her courage. This part 
of her work, which ought to be intitled ‘ The Whole 
Duty of Woman, or the Art of getting Married in 
India,’ she has placed at the beginning of her’ first 
volume, well knowing that it would prove by far the 
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most interesting to the large majority of female 


readers. “It is too long for our purpose; occupying 
twenty-six pages, leaving out of the account sundry, 
addenda that oceur elsewhere; but we will endeavour 
“for the benefit’ of all whom it may concern,” to 
compress a few of Miss Emma’s valuable hints. 

Imprimis.—The notion entertained in Europe 
that every young lady “visiting the Honourable 
Company's territories, is destined to be sacrificed to 
some’old, dingy, rich, bilious Nabob” is a complete 
mistake, “for unfortenately,” says our authoress, 
“ this class of persons (the Nabobs, and not the young: 
ladies) is exceedingly rare ;” and, “generally speak- 
ing; these elderly gentlemen have either taken to 
themselves wives in their younger days, or, have be- 
eome confirmed bachelors.” Now and then a rara 
avis of a yellow civilian out of debt,” or “a bat- 
tered brigadier,” who comes a-wooing with ‘shawls 
and diamonds, ante sieked.mae totaal eee 
are scarce!” 

Qndly.—It is the old story!—the same with 
girls as the gowns they wear, and with other 
branches of cotton and muslin manufactures—the 
market is over-stocked. “ Formerly,” 
Roberts, “when the importations of European females 
were much smaller than at present, rich old gentle- 
man were ”—but we have not the heart to follow out 
the mournful contrast. ! 

3rdly.—The damsel who expects to see a suitor 
at her feet laden with “barbaric pearl and gold,” 
very soon “ discovers, to her horror, that if she should 
decide upon marrying at all, she will be absolutely 
compelled (poor, dear thing !) to make a love match, 
and select the husband of her choice out of (pas st 
mal /) the half-dozen subalterns who may offer.” 

4thly.—In marrying young officers, young ladies 
ought to choose such as have staff 
or adjutants or quarter-masters, because quarter- 
ters, adjutants, &c., have additional pay, better. 
quarters, &c. 

5thly.—Young writers are “amongst the aig 
bles,” and, asa general rule, gentlemen in the civil 
service are to be preferred to the military, because 
they have much higher ‘salaries, more chanee of 
making money, and less risk of being suddenly re- 
moved from place to place. ‘The whole female mind 
of Anglo-India is quite made up on. this last. point, 
and Miss Roberts says :—* Vainly do ‘the gay uni- 
forms strive with their more sombre rivals; no dash- 
ing cavalry officer, feathered and sashed and epau- 


sy aget 


letted, has achance against the men rier to ; 


wear a “plain coat and a round hat.” ‘Brayo! This 
is a turning of the scales with a vengeance! and it is 
delightful to hear that our own sober suit of black or 
brown, can eclipse scarlet, and. blue, and gold lace, 
and bright brass buttons, somewhere :—but the re- 
mark may appear selfish and out of place. 
6thly.—Writers are to be looked after on their 
arrival, or, at Jatest, before they leave the College at 
Caleutta, where they are bored to Saunas 
the Eastern tongues. 


Tthly. Officers, whether civil o tdettieasy, have ow 
resources—they cannot always lounge away their 
mornings in. idle calls—they cannot always be hunt- 
ing tigers and wild cows, boars and pigs, and ‘some of 
them do not like .the billiard table :—therefore,) to 
give our fair writer's conclusion, they naturally be~ 
come “anxiously desirous to taste the’ealm delights: 
of wedded life,” and must take wives unto themselves. 
To be sure they must, poor fellows! and therein, may 
the Lord have merey upon Feder 0 
in their way. 

8thly. English servant ails, more eapecially hes, 
good-looking, are pretty sure of situating themselves 
matrimonially ; and as for English governesses, they, 
cannot fail of speedily making advantageous matches, 
particularly when they bind themselves to’ their em- 
ployers, “in the heaviest ba epey| not to ‘marry 
during a stipulated number of years.” Miss Emma, 
in treating of these two classes of female importation, 
talks in a very high, aristocratic 
most makes us turn to ‘the book of the. ‘ 
see what noble race the blood veo ol dh bres” 
descends from; but she probably is only piqued by a 
fact presently to be related, and we must make 


‘must make allow- 


says Miss 
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anees The fact i this ;—the Anglo-Indian not for three years ; for as ihe servants never enter the bouse syces on foot, well armed with” speass in. orde! ward 
getting ns golden rules Of* High \ ime sere’ With iit fet covered, and the pose prt arco = soathaagi of a oe “oF eum wing 
: ‘ : o Salis male residents or visitors, pot being much uv ir run wild over the plains 5. @ t occur 
vants when they like them better than their mistres-- walking, are:lighter and less deaioieaien than those in« rence where natives neem mounted upon the most 
ses; or, in Miss Emma's own words, “Neither fortune’ tended for pedestrians, comparatively little damage is vicious avimals that ever submitted to the:rein. Some 
nor connection is much: regarded» in India in the done to.the or loth, — bungalow will require @ of the: ladies are aeoteyed ae apps but the. 

: : ‘ new. chopper, and a general re ir, once in three years, majority go.10 carriages, which are drawn up ata Cony 
ering oP a F 4 PEL or tee and:when this cohen place ag cloths are put dawn.” venient Getanct from the scene of action. e neigh= 
and suitable appointments will stoop very low; the . * * ° bouring city sends forth its multitudeson horseback and: 
European waiting-woman has as fair-a chance as her “Beyond thetheatre, the road leads to theracecourse, on foot, on camels, or in vehicles of native vonstruction, 
young mistress of making the best match which the which is approached; by a long avenue well planted on and the sandy wilderness literally swarms with life. 

Society can afford ; and mortifying instances are of no either side, and watered during the dry season. This | To the beautiful precision of peaceable | military 
mai! HY F fying d _ avenpe forms. the evening drive, and at sunset itis evolutions succeeds the mimic ‘war, —the sbock of con- - 
unusual occurrence, in which a femme de chambre bes thronged. with carriages of every. description, and’ tending’battalions, the charge, the dispersion, the rally, 
carried off a prize from the belles of the most distin- canyenee Lenore caper ag ict — Mr gn and the retveat': “squadrons” of cavalry: tear u the 
guished circle ine presidency.” then-con- _ basouches, brichtskas, an e phietons, fresh from ground: with their hoofs, ‘loud. the red artillery,’ 

; ith ee oe sonengess rag b om the best builders of London or Caleutta, appear amid Sod now with’ their shining panoply’ glittering in ae, 
Canes ee 5 these melen- ld coaches, old. sociables; ricketty landaus, buggies, sun, and now obscured by clouds of dust, the assailants 
choly facts before their eyes, it seems surprising that stanhopes, tilburies, and palanquin-carriages,—the lat and the assailed appear and disappear like some vision 
the heads of houses (a: commercial phrase,* which was imenctiotngee nti drawn by builocks,and allinvarious yaised by an et eat 
hardly called for) should ever burden themeelves..vith: © "agesof dilapidetion; for»nooneln India cares about the field-day, the invited ‘guests gladly adjourn to the 

h a ‘bility which the addition ,of a being seen in a shabby vehicles those which have less intellectual part of thi tertainment ;_ 
the corp. ANP TORR nT poten: 8 Of & borne the wear and tear of the jungles for many along tents’ are provided for who shake off the 
governess to their establishment must always entail.” oye pat = deemed fit -~ service at mee for morning’s dust; and a their ch 

Miss Roberts's opinion, the only sort of ereris-little of that false shame to be fou amongst ing the hair, avd re-smoothing the drapery, ‘The gens 
aan" a i" i 2 Lat te na x chine aia the Indian commanity, which is productive of so much tlemen also make a brief toilette, sol dat the bugte 
wes age oy | pen we S ~ mortification and privation-at home. ‘The equestrians summons to breakfast, To unaccustomed eyes, nothing 
dia, ig'a «‘well-conducted woman” who has quarrelled present an equally incongrugus appearancey—the tall can be more surprising than thespaciovs saloons thrown 
with and separated from her husband, or who is, what Snglish charger, the smaller but handsome offspring of open upon these occasions for the reception of company. 
we style in common parlance, “a widow bewitched,” = pein HE mh —— espa 2 te T remember once losing my way in the intricate passages 
h a governess—unless, indeed, she, incur the along by the side of the. wild horses an shaggy ponies connecting the apartments of a tent, fitted up forthe 

a, eep, 2 MEET ® ; of native breed. t / _ accommodation of a large party of ladies. 
guilt of bigamy, and expose herself to the risk of the “ The Course, as it 18 termed, skirts a wide plain An Indian breakfast is allowed to be au vorivalled 
punishment thereto attached—cannct very well snap bounded to a 2 pre re rs im Tooae repast, and it is to be found in as full perfection a 
i ing nothing worthy of a visit, forms:a y © midst of a desert, as when ad wpon the princely 
oe petedurtr = Sea — ject inthe distance 5 its mosques and pagodas peeping boards of the City of esbotaih: indian rer never 
—* the belles of the most distinguished eirele-of the trom the summit of a woody ridge. e plain also rmit their masters to regret the want of Jar 
presidency.” We hope, none of our friends will be affordsa busy, and» to a stranger's eyes, an oreryesen.| eueot all places appear to be the same ‘to them; 
so obtuse as not to feel the force of this straight-for- S66 Groups of natives are to-beseen seated round and our déjetinés @ Ia fourchette, in camp, could: not be 


ive, phi their fires, cooking, eating, or singing after a repast assed in the Land of Cakes. Fisi of every kind, 
ward, though argumentative, philosophy. ' while the stately elephant, ‘and strings ‘of home-bound fresh, ‘ried, pickled, or preserved, or hermetically 
9thly.—And here again we let Miss Roberts speak camels, loaded ‘with forage, look like giantphantoms as sealed in tin; delicate fricassees, risolles, croquettes, 
for herself: —“ If men of rank should not offer, rich the twilight deepens.” : ; . nested he BY see ant oes 
tradesm' , ‘ The next passage relates to an dian “encamp: and game of all sorts; patés, Je 0 
en are aotaye 00 be forenil, und, where Brit Wt London and Lucknow 3 Fruits and sweetmeats ; with 


does not interfere, the superior wealth of many indi- ment:— Takes in endless variety, splendidly set Sat tn aban 


viduals. of this class renders them equally eligible for ‘ ta eo areprrny ne bor d iempanee fee glass, and silver, the guests providing their own tea- 
the bushends of eqpertioned perme: saqucnte of the necessity of providing a moveable © ups, plates, Se. 


‘0thly. And lastly, (for we cannot go further into. habitation, there are few teuts we - bate og more We had marked for extract several other and still, 
these minute matrimonial details) th the mar- comfort than can be easily imagined by t who are ; 

ket of high-priced goods be EEE eA well only acquainted with an European marquee. All are bey Peer but'we have Donita our limits; and 
Ba : seme double, the interior and exterior covering being about then it would hardly be fair to take more from 
is still a brisk demand for “ plains, and the “eager- afoot and a half apart ; those which are double- oled 1 hich Miss Roberts’ rally Hopes will Be 
ness with which females of European birth were contain séveral’ commodious “apartments, and are volumes which Niiss rts naturally hop 

usually sought in marriage in India,” continues to be; furnished with glass doors to fit into the openings. generally read.. ‘We can really recommend the work 


e : : ‘lye 
in the mass, as eager an eagerness as ever. pa ll cee Mg Dnintinro nd it ira ie as lively and amusing. Our gallantry prevents us 


The following extracts, chiefly of a domestic cha- they have convenient space jnelosed at the rear by from pointing out a few large and laughable errors. 
racter, are, in our opinion, very good. kanauts (a wall of canvas) for out-offices and bathing- wr . 


- 12 - yooms. Moveable stoves are sometimes provided for — 
_ “The houses at let are, with very few excep- the cold weather, but there is @ beiter contrivance, 
tions, cutcha, that is, built of unbaked mud, and either inasmuch as smoke is thereby avoided, in an imitation overré 


shoonered Aipaiched or tiled but “ie anes “be of the Spanish brassero. A large ‘brass or copper 
aking, extremely large and commodious. The plans basin, i called a chillum chee, ned = Ofelia ; Child of | éna Fran 
bungalows are'vatious, ‘but the most coaiiion the on aun fon etpads js filled white wed pot Sore and ; x “ 7 > By Dine nat 
citar ehree centre rooms; those opening ov the front fuel thus prepared, without havitig the deleterious Paxds. 2 yols, 8vo. Londons Hurst. 
na Bergan ort er onere cnssecoupys effect of charcoal, diffuses a geuial warmth throughout ‘Tiese two volumeswhich, are written in very fair, 
, is e hall ; rooms th . cessary in” ing ; fe sii, ee . a 
communicate with three others, much narrower on each porter vd Be art Ma ced af tog and (at times) almost elegant English, are the pro- 
side, and at the four corners are bathing rooms, taken fierce at noon-day to confront without shelter, as soon ductions of a Portuguese lady now resident.in this 
off the verandah, which ‘stretches all round. The as its rays are withdrawn, intense cold succeeds, . Perea eee 4 
centre, and largest room, has only the borrowed lights a sharp piercing wind sweeps along the plains, and the country. Without any other. consideration, 
permitted by eight, ten, or twelve doors leading out of thermometer sinks below the freezing point. ‘ single circumstance will attract some degree of atten- 
the surrounding apartments: these doors are always ~ “ Thetratisition is so severe between the heat ofthe |. r 
open, but some degree of privacy is obtained by acur day and the frost of the night, that European dogs can tion; and though as a novel her work is somewhat 
tain attached to each, of a sort of gauze-work, formed only be preserved from its effects by 448 addition of deficient in incidents and characters, it merits aa 
of bamboo split very fine, and coloured green; these warm clothing. Every evening, at sun-set, the servant Fl . a . 
also, serve to keep out the flies,, while they admit air who has the care of the canine race, equips each hour's reading on account of Dona Francisea’s ony 
and all the light considered necessary by an Anglo- ,animal with a quilted coat, which is taken off in the marks on foreign manners, and the useful little moral 
Indian, who seldom ‘allows a single ray to penetrate morning. These ra id and striking changes are ex- ; ¢ epidticed it 
into, his sanctum sanclorum, _ : tremely trying to delicate constitutions, and there can lessons she gives to the young and inexperl¢ % 
“ Many of the Cawnpore houses are splendid] fur- scarcely be anything more disagreeable than a state of her own sex. We cannot agcept the Dona’s pictures 
nished ; the chairs, tables, and sofas being of valuable 2ffairs of constant occurrence, vamely, exposure at one % . wat 
oad scaly carved, with opines and, coverings.of and be same time, to a hot sun and a bleak _ of English society and of England in general; for, / 
amask: but the absence of curtains, pictures, and “ Under the noon-tide glare, the white walls of an patrioti d English to the heart's core though we 
Jooking-glasses, which harbour too many masquitos and extensive camp stretched over a bare and sandy plain, otic; and Engl 9 “A ; eh 
‘other. insects to, be introduced with impunity, andthe re exceedingly painful to the eyes, but in the twilight, be, we cannot help feeling that they are over-flatter- 
bareness of the walls, whose sole ornaments consist of and at night, it assumes a romantic aspect. Tnnume- jng—too universally applausive. She is. guilty of 
lamps in glass shades, detract from the general effect, rable fires arise in every direction, horses picketed, i ay f 
The es Pe oe of chunam (finely tempered lime), A es and bullocks “on in groape, fered another kind of deviation from correctness when she 
are covered in the first instance, with a matting, and in ess varieties of forms, all softened or exaggerated b. i i Cerva' ovella- 
the’second; with a setringee, a peculiar webhfectire of the deepening'shadows, or flickering lights. 1 ae +E Z pens \ 
the country, of ‘an exceeding thick texture, and usually +‘ The artillery, stationed at Cawopore, horse and foot, nos, Ulloa, Exeilla, and Moratin, Spain has produced 


woven in sliaded blue stripes ; or with calico printed in are sufficiently numerous to form a cam) of their own, none but mediocre writers, either in prose or .verse 
“ ; gtd : is 

habe pero op es eagle aos gi carpet as which pein another plain of vast vettot beyond : A : F . is P 
to. deceive all : a eyes. This forms the some very wild ravines. Upon reviews and grand Rede Long before her time, Montesquieu said in his - er- 
general decoration of the houses in the upper provinces ; days, it is usual for the commandants of all the corps sian Letters that the only good book the Spaniards 
and as it may appear to Europeans ‘to be a very indif- to give public breakfasts in turn, and these military y 3 4 fidnell” Sito 
ferent substitute for our-worsted manufactures, it may spectacles rank amongst the most characteristic and had (i. Don Quixote) was one that Hinat® © 
be necessary to say a few words ineaple 1. With  spirit-stitriog amusements of the East, All officers, ridicule all the rest. But Montesquieu only wanted 
a little care, this apparently fragile mai rial will last whether upon leave, or at Cawnpore.on military duties 4 d hatdly Knew more’ of 
—= ; —SRe = unconnected with field displays, such as witnesses on to say a smart thing, and Sass Shik ts 

* Ttis also a collegiate phrase ; but in. this sense it has eovrts-martial, &co are expected to attend’; wherefore Spanish literature than be did about Sanscrit or 
nothings d6 with Miss E. R.’s matrimonial speculations— the ladies are always sure of a gallant escort of beaux, s 

« A fellowship-at twenty-five not actively engaged in the toils of theday. Many steam-engines, 


‘o 


‘Made him the happiest men alive.” “ool ‘parties: proceed to the field on horseback, attended by —_— | 
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EDUCATION OF THE PHOPLE. 


In the last SuppLement it was’ stated- that Lord 
Brougham had laid the first stone of the Liverpool Me- 
chanics’ Institution on Monday, July 20. On the 
evening of the same day a public dinner was given to 
his Lordship, at which ‘upwards of six hundred guests 
attended. We regret that we cannot afford room for a 
notice of the excellent addresses which were delivered 
on the occasion,—Lord- Brougham left Liverpool on 
Tuesday at noon, and proceeded to Bolton, where bis 
teceived an address from the members of the Mechanics’ 
Institute establisbed in that town. In the evening he. 
Lordship attended, according to appointment, the half- 
early meetingof the Manchester Mechanics’ Institate. 
e admission was generally restricted to members, of 
whom there were about 1,300 present, and every part 
of the theatre was crowded half an hour before the 
proceedings had commenced, After Mr Cotton, the 
secretary, had read a pc aneige report of the institu- 
tion, an examination of boys selected from the first 
class of the sessional day-school, was conducted by 
Mr Macdougal, the m , inorder to shew the value 
of the system pursue’. Benjamin Heywood, Esq., the 
president, having expressed a wish that Lord Brougham 
would give the friends and members of the Institution 
some words of advice and encouragement on the occa- 
sion of his visit, his Lordship complied, and in the 
course of a speech which lasted about an hour anda 
quarter, touched upon a great variety of topics cou- 
nected with the operations and influence of Mechanics’ 
Institutes, and the advantages and happiness to be de- 
rived from knowledge, The Manchester Guardian, of 
July 25, contains a long report of this address, from 
which we make a few extracts. 


Positive Utility of Knowledge.—“ Who can doubt 
that it would be of the greatest use to a common me- 
chanic, engaged in the manufacture of tools and en- 
gines, and still more to those employed in the manufac- 
ture of steam engines and various other engines, and of 
useful and complicated machinery, in this town—who 
can doubt that it would be of the utmost possible prac- 
tical use to them in their several trades, to know the 
pasciples upon which those engines are constructed, by 

ecoming acquainted with so much chemistry, for 
instance, as goes to teach them the nature and proper- 
ties of steam, of refrigeration and expansion, of the 
modes and manner in which heat works, and cold opee 
rates, and with the various mechanical contrivances 
which that engine exhibits. I say it is of positive use 
to them to kaow these things. At present they put up 
“the piston and piston rod, they fit it into its place and 
adjust that exquisite contrivance of Watt, the parallel 
motion ; but they do it mechanically, by rote, and ac- 
ng to the parrot system. And yet one would think 


~ they. would be all the better workmen if they knew not 


‘only that they were to go on in a certain line, but why 
they were to doso; that they were not only not to de- 
viate to the one hand or to the other, but why there 
would be danger if they were to deviate. I should 
think that such information would be a pleasant relax- 
ation to the mind in tbe intervals of labour and rest. 
I take it for granted that no person tries to make optical 
instruments, even an aperenticn, who does not know 
something of optics; and yet I’ll be apt to say that 
those who do not come here do not know much more 
than enables them to grind glasses into the convex or 
plano-eonvex sbape that the instrument in hand re- 

uires. But would it not be much better if they knew 
the laws which regulate the dispersion and refraction of 
light—(of refraction, perhaps, they do know a little) — 
of the laws which regulate the making of achromatic 


_ glasses, so called because they give no-colour ; of the 


several dispersive powers, one correcting that of the 
other? And if they also rose a little higher in their 
views, there would be no harm perhaps: it would be a 
solace to a man, it would strengthen his religious 
belief, it would make him a better and a happier man, 
if he soared a little into the mene of purer science ; 
so as to discover, for instance, that that most perfect of 
all optical instruments, the eye, is formed precisely upon 
the same principle on which Mr Dollond formed his 
first achromatic glasses. . When I say that such know- 
ledge is of practical use, I might go a step further. 
Whose men who are daily employed in tandliog tools, 
working amongst the very elements of mechanical 


~txdience, or always using mixtures of drugs in a me- 
“chanical way (and Luse. the word ‘ mechanical’ in its 


bad sense,—without knowledge, by rote)—those who, 
making and using pulleys, see that one pulley gives no 
increase of power, while another unfixed pulley greatly 
multiplies the power; but who only see and don’t 
“know why it is so, and have their knowledge ‘only by 
rote; those men are amongst the very persons whose 
situation is the best adapted in the whole world for ac- 
tually making discoveries and inventin improvements. 
They are in the way of good luck; for there is great 
luck in even scientific discoveries, and there is more in 
mechanical inventions; and these men are ‘always in 
the way, of it. They are qootenally, using agents 
applied to practical purposes ; and they ave opportuni- 
ties of striking out new ideas which, for aught they 
know, may lead to the discoveries of the philosopher, or 
the improvements and inventions of the mechanician. 
Whiat did Mr Watt do more ?—that man to whom we 
owe the greatest revolution, morally speaking, of modern 


eet — 


times,—I mean tbat which subdued the steam-engine 


to the use of man, by his improvements over the old‘ 


engines of Worcester and even Newcomen, which were 
all in vain for practical use, till the discoveries of Watt 
took place. He is therefore the inventor, and may be 
almost said to be the second father, of the steam-engine ; 
and it is to him-weowe all the wealth, the increased 
power and the comfort which we now have from’that 
greatengine, that which actually annihilates distance 
between place and times) Watt himself was one of 
that class of workmen which [ am now addressing ; 
and if he had gone on making mathematical instro- 
meats without ever thinking of the principles of science 
upon which they are constructed, he never would have 
made any one of those splendid inventions which gave 
such celebrity to his name, such a fortune to his family 
(though not equal to what they deserved), and such an 
increase to the power and happiness of mankind. He 
would have gone on to his grave working al the rate of 
30s or 35s a week, without ever having raised his own 
name, or adorned his species, or improved the condition 
of mankind in the’ marvellous manner, and to the pro- 
digious extent, which he was enabled to do solely b 
his scientific education and studies. Why, then, t 

lace Watt as a model before all working mechanics. 
They may not have his genius, but they may all have 
as much industry and as much learning as he had. It 
is their own faults, therefore, if they don’t rise out of 
that level, and be able to make discoveries which would 
give them a fair maintenance, and, which is the great- 
est glory at which man can arrive, would extend the 
boundaries of science and art. Totally independent of 
that, they might be much happier men, much more use- 
ful men, and more profitable workmen, both for them= 
selves and others. And, after all, what sacrifice would 
they make for it? Why, men receiving 30s..35s., or 
40s. a week, would have to sacrifice how much? Not 
6d. a week, for the subscription is only 208, a year, to 
obtain all ‘the benefits, and reap all the enjoyments of 
this excellent institution. Suppose it were even 26s, a 
year, or Gd. a week, why it 1s only that they should 
consume so much less beer or meat, and it is so little 
in point of amount, that they would hardly know at the 
week’s end that they, had made that sacrifice.” 


Moral and Political Advantages arising from Gene- 
ral Education.—‘* Whatever , improves. men’s minds 
tends to give them sober and virtuous habits ; and with 
the knowledge of the community sure [ am that virtue 
is assuredly certain to be promoted; and I am quite 
confident that with the knowledge of men, the rights of 
men—I mean their indefeagible rights of every kind, 
the night which they have tocivil liberty and to religious 
liberty, the greatest of earthly and social blessings,— 
are sure to be infivitely promoted; and I know of no 
more certain mode of reformiog a country, no better 
way to redress her grievances, than to give education 
to her people. Iknow that [am now addressing my- 
self to those who hold various opinions on these mat- 
ters, to some who differ from me in opinion. Ihave 
my own opinions; they have theirs; 4 shall certainly 
not give up mine; they may keep theirs ; ped they 
may come round in time to mine; but I say that all 
political or, to avoid the use of the word politics, all 
social reforms, are never so sure to be obtained, and 
never so safely obtained, as when the people amongst 
whom they are in vogue, and bear a high price, and by 
whom they are in great estimation and much pursuit,— 
as when that people is well educated ; because the bet- 
ter educated a people are in all their branches, so much 
the more tranquil, peaceful, and orderly in their politi- 
cal conduct will that people be. (Cheers.). But I am 
not one of those who preach in favour of people being 
contented when they ought not to be. When they have 
grievances, they ought to be discontented, and their dis- 
content ought to boil as high as the law will allow,— 
not to explosive heat (to speak the language of the en- 
gineer) bat higher than temperate heat, in order to 
make their grievances attended to, and to get them re- 
dressed, That is my doctrine. (Cheers.) And when 
not redressed, the heat should increase, but always 
keeping under the regulation of the governor, if I may 
so speak—always under the regulations of the law, 
which is the Ti gar the governor being at- 
fected, as you know, in the engine by the heat below, 
even so the law is apt to be affected and made to give 
way and yield to just requirements acting upon it; aud 
as the heat in the engine acting on the governor com- 
tmunicates to it a centrifugal force, so by the legislative 
law does the governor affect the people, and is in his 
turn very much affected by the people. (Cheers.) 
Therefore, when I preach up contentment, it is only 
where the people ought tobe content; but this l always 
shall hold, that their discontent should never exceed the 
bounds allowed by law. They should be firm, perse- 
vering, temperate, for their own sakes rather than for 
others, and should go on to fulfil their own pu’ iy 
neither looking to the right nor to the left, till that legiti- 
mate purpose be obtained. But the more knowing they 
are, the more peaceable they will be ; and, in my judg- 
ment, the more clear-sighted they are upon the ah 
of their rights, the more steadily will they perform 
duties.” ( Cheers.) 


An old Fallacy —*‘* Some tell us that 
* education — fill yn ope —, _ 
sort. Why, might. just as well complain e 
baker or 4 et ay because with their beef or bread 


they don’t fill people’s minds. (Leughter.) But 

man koows that * man lives not by bread alone,’—that 
knowledge leads to skill, that skill Jeads to useful and 
lucrative occupation, and that the gain derived from 
lucrative occupation enables men to get the staff of this 
mortal life, after getting the: staff of that immortal life 
which. dperanes and strengthens his better part—the 
mind. Therefore it is not true to say that learning does 
wot fill people’s bellies, as some grossly and stupid! 
say; for it puts the staff of common animal life wathizs 
our reach; so the bread and beef got through its means, 
ultimately tend to support the miud, inasmuch as with< 
out the support of the animal part, the incorporeal part 
of our mature would have but a small chance of surviv- 
ing.” (Laughter.) ; 


*% 


FO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received a letter. on our review of Dr 
Clarke's late werk, in which the writer says :— 

« The honour of being a ‘benefactor to one’s coun- 
try ' is of so much importance, thatit ought not lightly 
to be asoribed to the wrong person, The gentle- 
man whose ‘ ingenuity devised and spirit executed" 
the new Metropolitan Baths, in Shepherd and Shep~ 
herdess Fields, has no claim to any honour, that I arr 
aware of, beyond that of following a good example. 
The person who first put in practice the scheme of 
applying the waste water from the condenser of a 
steam-engine to the purpose of forming a» tepid 
swimming bath, was Mr Smart, of the Albany Baths, 
at the foot of Westminster Bridge ; and if the idea 
be really of so much merit as you appear to think, 
it is to his name that the honour is due.” % 

The writer then proceeds to complain, that while 
Dr Clarke recommends swimming in a cold bath as: 
beneficial, the reviewer takes occasion to speak of 
the benefit of a tepid swimming ‘bath. “This,” he 
adds, ““Dr Clarke may perhaps regard i) anything 
but beneficial, Certain it is, that numerous physi- 
cians haye, to use a common phrase, ¢ set their faces 
against it.” Again, the reyiewer speaks of the ads 
vantage whieh ‘hundreds of people, in that vast “and 
populous neighbourhood,’ will now enjoy in the op- 
portunity of taking a dip for sixpence. As it happens, 
that ‘vast and populous neighbourhood’ has been 
well supplied. with bathing-places for the last cen- 
tury, better perhaps than any other part of the 
metropolis. Within ten minutes’ walk of these new 
baths, set up within a twelvemonth, there is the 
Swimming Bath of Pentonville; within five minutes’ 
walk are the Cold and Warm Baths of St Agnes le 
Clair ; and last, not least, within.three minutes’ walk 
are the Cold and Pleasure Baths of Peerless Pool,— 
the latter of which is five times. as spacious as the 
establishment which has attracted the reviewer's. ad- 
miration. At this Bath, whieh, after all that has 
been said of the deficiency of public baths in Lon- 
don, appears to be the largest in Europe, meahanics 
and others have, for two or three generations, been 
in the habit of bathing for sixpence each., I have 
often seen them teaching their ‘children to swim in 
that spacious piece of water, in company with a pu- 
merous band of Blue-coat boys,—the young Leigh 
Hunts: and Charles Lambs of our agys;—who are 


sent to learn to swim at the expenee of the Hospi- 
tal, a circumstance which I am sure you will con= 
sider with me as doing much honour to that excellent 
Institution. : d 

“As you regard tlie subject of pablic Baths as of 
so much importance, I hope you will find a corner 
in your next for these few lines of ; 


Your constant reader, 


August 14th, 1835. * Barneanivs.” 
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CONVERSATION OF POPE. 


DINNER OF APSLEY HONEYCOMB WITH UID. 
July 4, 1727. 

Yestervay was a day of delight. I dined with Mr 
Pope. The only persons present were the venerable 
lady his mother, Mrs Martha Blount, and Mr Wal- 
scott, a great Tory, but as great a lover of Dryden; 
which, Mr Pope was pleased to inform me, was the 
reason he had invited me to meet him. Mr Pope 
was in black, with a tie-wig. I could not help re- 
garding him, as he sat leaning in his arm-chair be- 
fore dinner, in the light of a portrait for posterity. 
When he came into the room, after kindly making 
me welcome, he took some flowers out of a little bas- 
ket that he had brought with him, and presented 
them, not to Mrs Martha, who I thought looked as 
if she expected it, but to Mrs Pope; which I thought 
very pretty and like a gentleman, not in the ordinary 
way. But the other had no reason to be displeased ; 
for turning to her with the remainder, he said, “TI 
was thinking of a compliment to pay you; so I have 
done it.” He flatters with as much delicacy as Sir 
Richard Steele; and the Jadies like it as much from 
him. What fine-shaped fellows have I seen who 
could not call up half such looks into their eyes! 

I was in a flutter of spirits, which took away my 
appetite, Mr Pope recommended his fish and his 
Banstead mutton to no purpose. I was too well fed 
with hearing him talk. However, I mechanically 
drank his wine; which emboldened me to say some- 
thing.” What I said, I do not very well remember, and 
itis no matter. I have even forgotten some agreeable 
stories related by Mr Walscott, about the civil wars ; 
but every word that passed the lips of Mr Pope 
seems engraven on my brain. From the subject of 
killing mutton, the talk fell upon cruelty to animals ; 
upon’which Mr Pope made some excellent. observa- 
tions. He began by remarking how strange it was, 
that little or. nothing had been said of it in books. 

Mr Watscorr.. I suppose authors have beea too 
much in the habit of attending to the operation of 
their own minds, 

Mr Porr. But they have been anglers: I have 
a curious book in my library, written by one Isaac 
Walton, an old linen-draper in the time of Charles 
the Second, who was fund of meadows and village 
ale-houses, and has really a pretty pastoral taste. 


This man piques himself on his humanity; and yet 


‘the directions he gives on the subject of angling (for 
the buok is written on that art) are full of such 
shocking cruelty, that I do not care to repeat them 
before ladies. He wrote the lives of Donne, Hooker, 
and others, all anglers, and good religious men. Yet 
I suppose they were all as cruel. It is wonderful 


how the old man passes from pious reflections to the © 


tortures of fish and worms, just as if pain were no- 
thing. Yet what else are the deyil and his doings 
made of ? ‘ “i 

Mex Watscorr. Dryden wasanangler. 
Mx Porz. Yes; he once exclaimed of D——y,* 


* Who this was, I do not know. H. H. 


No. 75. 


“He fish!” because the man attempted to write. 
There is a passage in his Astrwa Redux, written in 
the proper fishing spirit ; that is to say, in which all 
the consideration is for the fisher, and none for 
the fish, 7 : 

Mr Watscorr. I remember it. He is speaking 
of General Monk, and the way in which he brought 
about the grand stroke for the Restoration. 


*Twas not the hasty product of a day, 

But the, well-ripen'd fruit of wise delay. 
He, like a patient angler, ere he strook, 
Would let him play awhile upon the hock. 


Mr Porr. The “patient angler!” Mighty pa- 
tient truly, to sit at a man’s ease and amuse himself ! 
The question is, what the fish think of it. 

Mas Marrua Brovunr. Sure it must be so; and 
yet I never once thought of that before. God for- 
give me for the murders I committed last year in 
Oxfordshire, at the instigation of my brother. 

Mr Pope looked at her with benevolence as she 
said this ; but he was too much in earnest to pay her 
the compliments which ordinary gallantry would 
have struck out of the confession, I really believe 
he feels as much for carp and trout, as most men do 
for each other. 

_ Mr Watscorr. But would it not be exchanging 
one pain for another, to make people think too mugh 
of these things ? 

Mr Porz. That: is well said. But I know not 
what right we have to continue putting our fellow- 
creatures to pain, for the sake of avoiding it ourselves. 
Besides, there is 4 pain that exalts the understanding 
and murals, and is not unallied with pleasure: which 
cannot be said of putting hooks into poor creatures’ 
jaws and bowels. 

Mr Warscorr. There is a good deal in that. 
Yet all animals prey upon one another. We prey 
upon them ourselves. We are at this minute avail- 
ing ourselves of the cruelties of butchers and _fisher- 
men. ; 

Mr Porr. Not the cruelties. Killing and tor- 
turing are different. Death is inevitable to all; and 
a sheep who has passed his days in the meadows, and 
undergone a short death from a knife, has had as 
good a bargain as most of us. Animals kill, but 
they do not torture one another. 

Mr Watscorr. I think I have read of instances. 
Yes, I am sure of it; and what think you of the cat 
with a mouse ? 

Mr Pore. Why I think she is very like an angler. 
I should wish to see a treatise on the subject by a cat. 
It is a meditative creature, like old Isaac, and as fond 
of fish. I am glad to see how much the fera natura 
excuses them both; but to us, who can push our 
meditations farther, the excuse is not the same. 

Mr Watscorr. Yet this appears to be instinct. 
What say you to Nature? . It is her own doing. 

Mr Porr. Nature is a very wide term. We make 
use of it rather to get rid of arguments, than to en- 
force them. If it is the cat’s nature to torment, it is 
man’s nature to know better. Improvement is 
nature. The reflections we are now making, are 
nature. I was wrong in saying that no animal tor- 
tures another; but pray observe,—we abuse animals 
when it suits us, as the brute creation ; and call upon 
them to bear testimony to our natural conduct, when 
we are pleased to resemble them. Now the matter 
is, that we ought to imitate them solely in what. is 


Price Tworence. 


good and beneficial; and ia 
them and ourselves the ben 
ledge. 4 

Mr Warscorr. Evil will exist in spite of us. 

Mz Porr. I do not know that. It is impossible 
for us, who only sce to the length of a little miserable 
space in the midst of eternity, to say what will or 
will not exist. But we must give our fellow- 
creatures the benefit of our knowledge, and our ig- 
norance too. If we cannot abolish evil, we may 
diminish it, or divide it better; and Nature incites 
us to do so by putting the thought in our heads. It 
is fancied by some, and 1 dare say anglers fancy it, 
that animals, different from us in their organization, 
do not feel as we do. I hope not. It is at least a 
good argument for consolation, when we can do no- 

‘thing to help them; but as we are not sure of it, 
it is an argument not to be acted upon, when we can. 
They must have the benefit of our want of certainty. 
Come, anglers shall have the benefit of it too. Old 
Walton was as good a man as you could make out of 
an otter: and I like the otter the better for him, 
Dryden, I am sure, was humane: he was too great 
a man to be otherwise. But he had all his bodily 
faculties in perfection; and I sometimes think that 
animal spirits take the place of reflection, on certain 
animal occasions, and fairly occupy the whole man 
instead of it, even while he thinks he's thinking. 
Yet I am afrain Donne and the others sophisticated ; 
for ‘subtlety was their business. There are certain 
doctrines that do men no good, when the importance 
of a greater or less degree of pain in this world comes’ 
to be made a question of; and so they get their ex- 
euse that way. Any thing rather than malignity 
and the determination to give pain; and yet I know 
not how the angler is to be found guiltless on that 
score, if he reflects on what he is going about. I am 
sure he must hurt his own mind, and perplex his 
ideas of right and wrong. . : 


Mr Walscott concluded the argument by owning 
himself much struck with the variety of reflections 
which Mr Pope had brought forward or suggested. 
He said he thought they would make a good poem. 
Mr Pope thought so too, if enlivened with wit and 
description ; and said he should perhaps turn it in 
his mind. | He remarked, that till the mention of. it. 
by Sir Richard Steele, in the ‘ Tatler,’ he really was 
not aware that any thing had been said against 
cruelty to animals by an English writer, with the 
exception of the fine hint in Shakspeare about the 
beetle. “Steele,” said he, “was then a gay fellow 
about town, and a soldier, yet he did not think it an 
imputation on his mauhood to say a good word for 
tom-tits and robins. Shakspeare, they tell us, had 
been a rural sportsman ; and yet he grew to sympa- 
thize with an insect.” I mentioned the ‘ Rural Sports’ 
of Mr Gay, as enlisting that poet among the anglers 
that rejected worms. “ Yes,” said he, “ Gay is the 
prettiest fera natura that ever was, and catches his 
trout handsomely to dine upon. But you see the 
effect of habit even upon him. He must lacerate 
fish, and yet would not hurt a fly. Dr Swift, who 
loves him as much as he hates angling, said to him. 
one day at my Lord Bolingbroke’s, ‘Mr Gay, you 
are the only angler I ever heard of with an idea in 
his head ; and it is the only idea you have, not worth 
having.’ Angling makes the’Dea? melancholy, a 
sets him upon ‘his yahoos.” 


her cases, give both 
our: better knew- 


sion upon Mr Walscott than all the reasoning. He 
is a very great Tory, and prodigiously admires the 
Dean. 
come and dine with them both next week 3 for the 
Dean is in England, and. Mr Pope's visitor, Iam 
to be thete too, “ But,” says he, “you Must Bot 
talk too much about Dryden; for the Doctor does 
not love him.” Mr Walscott said, he was aware of 
j that circumstance from the Dean’s works, and thought 
it the only blemish in his character. For my part, 
I had heard a story of Dryden’s telling him he would 
never be a poet; but I said nothing. Mr Pope 
attributed his dislike to a general indignation he felt 
against his relations, for their neglect of him, when 
young. For Dryden was his kinsman. The Dave- 
nants are his relati and he does not like them. 
Mr Walscott asked if he an Englishman or an 
Trishman; for he n -eould find out. “ You 
would find out,” answered Mr Pope, “if you heard 
him talk ; for he cannot get rid of the habit of saying 
afore. He would be an Englishman with all his 
heart, if he could; but he is an Irishman, that is 
certain, and with all his heart, too, in one sense; for 
he is the truest patriot that country ever saw. He 
has the merit of doing Ireland the most wonderful 
services, without loving her; and so he does to hu- 
man nature, which he loves as little, or at least 
thinks so. This, and his wit, is the reason why his 
friends are so fond of him. You must not talk to 
him about Irish rhymes,” added Mr Pope, “any more 
than you must talk to me about the gods and abodes 
in my Homer, which he quarrels with me for. The 
truth is, we all write Irish rhymes ; and the Dean con- 
trives to be more exact that way than most of us.” 
“ What!" said Mr Walscott, “does he carry his 
Trish accent into his writings, and yet think to con- 
ceal himself?” Mr Pope read to us an odd kind of 
Latin-English effusion of the Dean’s, which made 
us shake with laughter, It was about a consultation 
of physicians. The words, though Latin themselves, 
make English when put together ; and the Hibern- 
ianism of the spelling is very plain. I remember a 
,taste of it. A doctor begins by enquiring, 


“Is his Honor sic? Pree letus felis pulse, It 
do es beat veris loto de.” 


Here de spells day. An eincmpronse would have 
used the word da. 


“No,” says the second doctor, “No notis as qui 
cassi e ver fel tu metri it,” &c, &c. 

Metri for may try. 

Mr Pope told us, that there were two bad rhymes 
in the ‘ Rape of the Lock,’ and in the space of eight 
lines :— 

The doubtful beam long nods from side to side, 

At length the wits mount up, the hairs subside, - 

. Aur ®ve . . 

But this bold lord, with manly strength endued, 

She with one finger and a thumb subdued. 


Mr Watscorr. — would be very good French 
rhymes. 


Mr Pore. Yes, the French make a merit of ne- 
cessity, and force their poverty upon us for riches, 
But it is bad in English. However, it is too late to 
alter what I wrote. I now care less about them, 
notwithstanding the Doctor. When I was a young 
man, I was for the free disinvolte way of Dryden, as 
in the ‘ Essay on Cyiticism;’ but the town preferred 
the style of my pastorals, and somehow or other I 
agreed with them. I then became very cautious, 
and wondered how those rhymes in the Lock escaped 
me. ' But I have now come to this conclusion, that 
when a man has established his reputation for being 
able to do a thing, he may take liberties. Weakness 
is one thing, and the carelessness of power another. 
This makes all the difference between those sham- 
bling ballads that are sold among the common peo- 


ple, and the imitations of them by the wits to serve, 


a purpose; between Sternhold and Hopkins, and 
the ballads’ on the Mohawks and great men. Mr 
Pope t then repeated, with great pleasantry, Mr Gay's 
verses ih the ‘ Wonderful Prophecy :'— 


This authority seemed to make a greater impres- 


Mr Pope delighted him bylasking” him to" ~ 


| is, Lean see, a etl] greater admirer 
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From Mohoek and from Hs ; 
Good Lord deliver me ! 
Who wander through the streets ‘ night 


_ Committing cruelty. bd 
of Diya 


the style of 
Mr Pope. But his politics hardly him/ know 
which to prefer. T ventured to say, that the “ Rape 
of the Lock” appeared to mé perfection ; but that 
still, in some kinds of poetry, I thought.the licenses 
taken by the “ Essay on Criticism” very happy in 
their effect, as for instance, said I, those long words at 
the end of couplets. 


Me W discorspvith l his admirati 


Thus when we view some well-proportioned dome 

(The world’s just wonder, and e'en thine, O 
Rome!) 

No single parts unequally surprise, 

All comes united to the admiring eyes ; 

No monstrous height, or breadth, or leng th appear ; 

The whole at once is bold and regular. 


Now. here, I said, is the regularity and the boldness 
too. And again:— 


*Twere well might critics still this freedom take; 
" But Appius reddens at each word you speak, | 

” And stares tremendous with a threatening eye, 
Like some fierce tyrant in old tapestry. 


And that other couplet :— 


With him most authors steal their works, or buy ; 
Garth did not write his own * Dispensary.’ 


1 said, this last line, beginning with that strong — 


monosyllable, and throwing off in a sprightly man- 
ner the long word at the end, was like a fine bar’ of 
music, played by some master of the violin.® Mr 
Pope smiled, and complimented me on the delicacy 
of my ear, asking me if I understood music. I said 
no, but was very fond of it. He fell into a little 
musing, and then observed, that he did not know 
how it was, but writers fond of music appeared to 
have a greater indulgence for the licenses of versifi- 
cation than any others. The two smoothest 
living poets were “not much attached to that art. 
(I guess he meant ‘himself and Dr Swift.) He 
inquired if I loved painting. I told him so much 
so, that I dabbled in it a little myself, and liked 
nothing so much in the world, after poetry. ‘“ Why 
then,” said he, “you and I, some fine morning, will 
dabble in it like ducks.” I was delighted at the 
prospect of this honour, but said I hoped his paint- 
ing was nothing nigh equal to his poetry, or I would 
not venture to touch his palette. ‘ Oh,” cried he, 
«T will give you confidence.” He rose with the 
greatest good nature, and brought usa sketch of a 
head after Jervis, and another of Mrs Martha. I had 
begun to fear that they might be unworthy of so 
great a man, even as amusements; but they were 
really wonderfully well done. Ido think he would 
have made a fine artist, had he not been a poet.[+ 
He observed that we wanted good criticism on pic- 
tures; and that the best we had yet were some re- 
marks of Steele's in the * Spectator’ on the Cartoons 
of Raphael. He added a curious observation on 


. Milton,—that with all his regard for the poets of 


Italy, and his travels in that country, he has said 
not a word of their painters, nor scarcely alluded to 
painting throughout his works. 

Mr Watscorr. Perhaps there was something of 
the Puritan in that. Courts, in Milton’s time, 
had a taste for pictures: King Charles had a fine 
taste. 


* The other verses, which my kipsmau bas not set down, 
are as follows :— 


They slash our sons with wit hey ksiver, 


And on our daughters 
And if they ravish not our wives, 
We have good luck withal. 
Coaches and chairs they overturn, 
erefore rom Gog ak ds 
coy. tal e Magog, 
Good Lord deliver anes 


The Mohocks were young rakes, of whom terrible stories 
are told. aoe Veen eee ee 


*'+ This has Leen, doubted by others, who have = 
Some of them remain, “ae pea 
teemed. a ee 


pars HoH. =. Pree on res 


‘fined his praises of Raphael and Michael Angelo 


‘Pors. True; but Milton never gave up his 

ae music,—his playing on the organ. If he had 

loved painting, he would not have held his ee 

abou a heard | somi¢bod¥\remar: 
of his two great archangels: 

two gr Italian painters, ‘and the 

he had no design in it. 


a 


"thi 
§ which is-true and- 
He would not have con- 


to that obseure intimation, I believe he had no 
eyes for pictures, 

Mr Watscorr. Dryden has said fine things about 
pictures. Here is the epistle to your friend Sir God- 
frey, and the ode on young Mrs Killigrew. Did he 
know anything of the art? ' 

Mr Porr. “Why, T believe not ; “but he dashed at 
it in his high way, as he did at polities and divinity, 
and came off with flying colours, Dryden's poetic” 
faith was a good deal like his religious. He could 
turn it to one point after another, and be just — 
enough in earnest to make his belief be taken for 
knowledge. 

Mr Pope told us, that he had been taken, when a 
boy, to see Dryden at a coffee-house. I felt my 
colour change at this anecdote; so vain do I find — 
myself. I took the liberty of asking him how he 
felt at the sight; for it seems he only saw Dryden; 
he did not speak to him, which is a pity. 

Mr Porr. Why, I said to myself, “ That is the 
great Mr Dryden; there he is: he must be a happy 
man." This notion of his happiness, was the upper+ 
most thing in my mind, beyond even his fame... E 
thought a good deal of that; but I knew no pleasure, 
even at that early age, like writing verses; and there; 
said I, is the man who can write verses from morn- 
ing till night, and the finest verses in the world. I 
am pretty much of the same way of thinking now. 
Yes; I really do think that I could do,nothing but 
write verses all day long, just taking my dinner, and 
a walk or so,—if I had health. And I suspect it is 
the same with all poets; I mean with all who havea - 
real passion for their art. Mr Honeycomb, I vera 
agrees with me, from his own experience. 

The gratitude I felt for this allusion to what I oat 
to him one day at Button's, was more than I can’ex- ~ 
press. I could have kissed his hand out of love and 
reverence. “Sir,” said I, “you may guess what ¥ 
think of the happiness of poets, when it puts me in 
a state of delight inconceivable to be supposed worthy 
of sucha reference to my opinion.” I was indeed in 
a confusion of pleasure. Mr Walscott said, it was 
fortunate the ladies had left us, or they might not 
have approved of such a total absorption in poetry. 
“Qh!” cried Mr Pope, “there we have you; for 
the ladies are a part of poetry. We do not leave 
them out in our studies, depend upon it.” : 

I asked him whom he looked upon as the best 
om among our former writers. I added “for-— 

” because the Epistle of Eloisa to Abelard ap- 
pus to sno 00'our pant ai GAIA on that sub- 
ject in the language. He said, Waller; but added, _ 
it was after a mode. “ Everything,” said Mr Pope, 
‘was after a mode then. The best love-making is 
in Shakspeare. Love is a business by “— in 
Shakspeare ; just as it is in Nature.” 

Mr Warscorr. Do you think Juliet is natural, 
when she talks of cutting Romeo into “little tddy 
stars,” and making the heavens fine? , 

Mr Porr. Yes; I could have thought that, or 
anything else, of my mistress, when I was as young 
as Romeo and Juliet. Petrarch, as somebody was 
observing the other day, is natural for the same 
reason, in spite of the conceits which he mingles with 
his passion; nay, he is the more natural, supposing | 
his passion to have been what I take it ; that is to say, 
as deep and as wonder-working asa boy’s. ~ ~The best of P 
us have béen spoiled in these matters by the last age. 
Even Mr Walsh, for all his good sense, was out in. 

_ that affair, in his preface. . He saw very well, that a’ 
man, to speak like a lover, should speak as he felt ;~ 
but he did not know that there bi hee who felt 
like Petrarch. 


Mr Waxscort. You would admire the writings of 
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and vineyards. 


‘AND THE PRINTING MACHINE. 


one Drummond, a Scotch gentleman, who was @ 
great loyalist. , 

Ma Porr. I know him well, and thank you for 
reminding me of him. If he had written a little 
later here in England, and been published under 
more favourable circumstances, he might have left. 
Waller in.a second rank. He was more in earnest» 
and knew all points of the passion. ‘There is great 
tenderness in Drummond. He could look at the 
moon, and think of his mistress, without thinking 
how genteelly he should express it; which is what 
the other could not do. No: we have really no love- 
poets, except the old dramatic writers; nor the 
French either, since the time ‘of Marot. We have 
plenty of gallantry and all that. 

Mr Watscorr. And very pretty writing it is, if 
managed as Mr Pope manages it. 

Mr Porr. I do not undervalue it, I assure you. 
After Shakspeare, I can still read Voiture, and like 
him very much: only it is like coming from 
country to town, from tragedy to the ridotto. \ To 
tell you the truth, I am as fond of the better sort of 
those polite writers as any man can be, and feel my 
own strength to lie that way; but I pique myself on 
having something in me besides, which they have 
not. Iam sure I should not have been able to write 
the Epistle of Eloisa, if I hadn’t. There is a force 
and sincerity in the graver love-poets, even on the. 
least spiritual parts of the passion, which writers the 
Most ostentatious.on that score might envy. 

Mr Watscort. The rr of love includes the 
comedy, eh ? 

Mr Porg. Why, that i is just poe the truth of it, 
and is very well said. 

Mr Pope's table is served with neatness and ele- 
gance. He drinks but sparingly. His eating is 
more with an appetite, but all nicely. _ After dinner 
he set upon table some wine given him by my Lord 
Peterborow, which was excellent. He then showed 
us his grotto, till the ladies sent to say tea was ready. 
T never see a tea-table, but I think of the Rape of 
the’Lock. Judge what I felt, when I saw a Miss 
Fermor, kinswoman of Belinda, seated next Mrs 
Martha Blount, who was making tea and coffee. 
There was an old lady with her, and several neigh« 
bours came in from the village. This multitude diss 
appointed me, for the talk became too general; and 
my lord’s wine, mixed with the other wine and the wit, 
having got a little in my head, and Mr Pope's atten- 
tion being repeatedly called to other persons, I cannot 
venture to put down any more of his conversation. 


But I shall hear him again; and I hope, again, again, 
and again. So patience till next week.* + 


—_— 


PRANCONIAN TALES, 
No. III. 


BLACK BIRD. 


Tue small and cheerful village of Grententhal lies in 
a quiet and secluded situation at the foot of the 
Hochwald, surrounded by fruitful orchards, meadows, 
Here there lived two hundred years 
ago, acountryman in very comfortable circumstances, 
whose name was Ulric Wulfing. He possessed 
ninety acres of land, of which thirty always lay fallow, 
three vineyards, a well-filled barn, and more pigs, 
eattle, and poultry, than any of hisneighbours. He 
also kept in his strong box many an old hard dollar, 
and a heap of bonds from people of all sorts in the 
village and the country around. On account of his 
wealth, he was much looked up to in the village 
society ; and for the same reason he was soon chosen 
a Sevener, or member of the Swainmote. 


If reserve and taciturnity are among the first duties 
of a Sevener, no man could be better adapted for it 
than Wulfing; for gloomy seriousness and closeness 
distinguished him from every one in the community. 
It was seldom that a cheerful smile lighted up his 
pale, yellow, wrinkled: face—it was “seldom that he 
bore his part in a free and lively. conversation at the 
inn, and still seldomer would he talk with any one 


© The above is one of s seriés of papers Weididls a 


THE 


years ago by the Editor of the Loxvon Journal. for the 


* New Monthly Magazine.’ 


about the affairs of his ‘household. Merry little 
children used to run away from him, when he passed 
through the village, and never called him anything 
but black Ulric. His feelings and sentiments were 
concealed from every one. He kept house with his 
daughter Maria, an old maid-servant, and two men. — 
~ Maria, the very image of her honest, gentle 
mother, who had long since been at rest, often tried 
by cheerful tales and conversation, to lessen her 
father’s melencholy, and even change it to serenity ; 
but she seldom succeeded. Moreover, he was very 
cross, because she liked to see young Jorg Braun, 
liked to dance with him best and longest, on the an- 
niversary of the church's consecration, and it was 
rumoured that they had agreed to marry one another. 

Now Jérg Braun was a handsome, industrious 
farmer's son, that everybody was fond of seeing; but 
old Wulfing was displeased at his daughter's having 
this. sweetheart, for Jirg’s father was not rich, and 
could not give his son more than one vineyard, and a 
few acres of ground, on his marriage. Hence Maria 
could get nothing but a gloomy look, and short, un- 
friendly answers, from her father, when she mentioned 
Jorg Braun. She accustomed herself, therefore, by 
degrees to be silent ‘on this topic, and with the 
humility of a child and a Christian, Jeft the wish of 
her heart to the will)of heaven. Very early one 
morning, when the stars were beginning to grow 
pale, and the first faint light of the dawning day just 
illumined the summits’of the oaks in the Hochwald, 
while fog and twilight still floated in the valley, 
Wulfing hastily left his bed, dressed, and went into 
his grounds; he told his daughter that he was going 
to look after his vineyards, and would come back to 
breakfast in an hour's: time. But he intended to do 
something bad, that wasrevealed only to after genera- 
tions. 

Meanwhile Maria prepared for her father the 
breakfast that ne had long been accustomed to, a glass 
of cider, and some bread and butter. It had been 
ready for an hour, but he who was to partake of it 
had not yet arrived. Three hours’ had now elapsed, 
and the neighbours bad long ago gone to field with 
their ploughs and seed-cotn,—the Jowing herd had 
followed the horn of the herdsman into the stubble, 
and the gaggling flock of geese had been driven out 
of the village by the long birch rod of the poor old 
woman that tended them: yet Wulting did not return. 


Maria now began to be anxious about her father. 
She sent out Kilian, the servant, to see if he was 
still in the vineyards ; but he came back, and could 
give no news of him. She now sent both him, and 
Michael, the other servant, to search the fields, to go 
as far as the skirts of the wood, and look about all 
the roads and foot-bridges. In the anxiety of her 
heart, she also ran to Jérg Braun, and begged him 
to assist in searching for her father. He took some 
other young fellows with him, and the whole village 

“was in a stir when it was known that old Wulfing 
had disappeared. They sought him in field and wood, 
but nowhere was he to be found. Towards the 
close of the day, the herdsman appeared, and brought 
a hoe that he had found in Wulfing’s field on Lerchen- 
biihl hill; but he himself had not been seen. Maria, 
in inconsolable despair, sent messengers into the 
néighbouring places, but all returned without any 
intelligence of him. As to what had become of him, 
there were all sorts of suppositions. Some thought 
that a roving]party of the enemy, such as often passed 
threugh the country in the war of that time, had 
carried him off, in order to squeeze money out of 
him, and that, news would certainly come of him ; 
others imagined, that he might have gone into the 
wood, and have fallen into a wolf-trap; others again 
suggested, that in one of his brown studies, he might 
have ended his gloomy life in a well; while those 
who had never thought anything good of him, didjnot 
hesitate to express their suspicion that Wulfing, who 
had amassed great riches, no one knew how, and was 


the friend of no human being, had made himself over . 


in writing Ss tthe evil fiend, and, as his time was up, 
had been fetehed away. 

Maria, however, who was deeply grieved at the 

_ loss of her father, put on mourning, and had the 


following notice placed on the church doors of th . 
three/principal towns in the district :— Ulric Walfing, 
farmer at Grententhal, cannot be found.. Whoever 
has seen him, or heard of him, or can give any in- 
formation of his life or death, will receive a handsome 
reward, on transmitting the same to his daughter.” 


But, after three moons had passed away, and no 
intelligence had arrived from any place, Maria wept 
for her father as for one dead, requested the vicar to 
preach a funeral sermon over him, distributed buns 
among the children of the school, as if there had been 
a solemn burial, paid the school-master and the bell- 
ringers their dues, and wore mourning for twelve 
weeks. When this time had elapsed, Jorg Braun 
came and courted her, and having obtained her 
guardian's consent, shortly ; ‘led her as his 
bride to the altar. The whole village heartily wished 
them all manner of fortune and blessings. 
Honoured and valued by every one, they enjoyed the 
inestimable happiness of a contented and long-endur- 
ing union, disturbed by no mischance, and had the 
joy of seeing their children’s children. All recollec- 
tion of the misfortune of old Wulfing was by degrees 
blotted out. 

* * > . 

A fine meadow extends from Grententhal to an 

ancient wall, which is called the Goldbrunnen, and is 
pointed out to the children of the village by the mid- 
wife, as the well out of which ‘new-born babies are 
fished. ‘ ; ni 
*®tete over-shadowed by a large clump of pear- 
trees, the habitation of innumerable cawing ravens, 
chattering magpies, and noisy starlings. About the 
time that the days and nights are equal, near the 
feast of St Matthew, when the after-grass is cut, when 
the pale daisy shows that autumn is near, when the 
mysterious greyish-white web floats through the air, 
and the grazing cattle enliven the empty meadows, 
then; too, you see these birds fly over the landscape 
in long extended troops. Among them had been 
remarked, as long as could be remembered, a large, 
black bird, of a different sort to any of the others. 
He sometimes joined his brothers of like colour,— 
the Ravens, and flew high into the air before them; 
but he generally hovered over the meadows alone, 
and descended here and there. ‘Those who took 
notice of him said, they observed that he only flew 
from one boundary stone to another, of which there 
were many jutting out along the meadows. Ifa 
passenger or labourer came near him, he hovered 
before him, with slow and heavy flight, going back- 
wards to settle on another stone ; if he was followed, 
he flew backwards to the stone on which he had 
sat before. If mischievous boys came round him, 
and threw’ stones at him, as would often happen, he 
soared aloft,—vanished in the clear azure sky, and 
was not seen again for days. ‘After St Gall’s day, 
whieh is the 16th of the month of October, he was 
never seen, but he always returned again” the follow- 
ing year, at the end of August, about St Bartholo- 
mew-tide. His early appearance was taken as a 
sign of fine autumn weather, and every inhabitant 
of Grententhal was pleased when he heard that the 
black bird had come again. 


> The few who had been so fortunate as to get a 

near view of him, had something to tell about his 

appearance. “He had a large round head,” they 

said, “large, shining, yellow eyes, a crooked bill, 
and a very odd look, almost like a man’s,—such as- 
you were not likely to see in another bird. It was 

to be supposed, therefore, that he was no real, natu- 
ral bird, but that there was something econ aE 

hidden in him.” 


- That there are beasts as like men, as one egg 
is to another, was shown as plain as a pike-staff, 
by that learned master, John Caspar, Minister of 
God’s Word at Zurich, in his great picture-book, 
some fifty years ago. And nobody ean deny that a 
face with large eyes, a great hook-nose, and retreat- 
ing mouth and chin, looks liké an Owl. Nay, there 
are people who maintain that what are called* 
Doctor sapceanaichy conte eta all the world like a 
mastiff. 
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* However this may be, certain it is that our black 
bird had the reputation of being a very extraordi- 
nary bird indeed. , 

Fritz Wild, the brisk young huntsman, had gove out 
before the break of day to follow the track of a roe, 
which he had seen the evening before. His way to 
the Hochwald led over the Grententhal meadow 
grounds, which were still overspread by twilight auda 
thin autumnal mist. Still he was able to see the 
black bird sitting upon a boundary stone, and as it 
seemed, lurking for a field-mouse. Its back was turned 
to him, and Fritz, who liked to have a shot, and was 
excited by the youthful love of mischief, could come 
near unperceived, and level his rifle at the black bird. 
He bit the creature, but it was not killed ; it fluttered 
aud staggered about the meadow. The huntsman ran 
hard after it to catch it, but in vain. Nay, he per- 
ceived with astonishment, that the bird was gazing 
upon him with eyes sparkling in an extraordinary 
manner, and was growing bigger and bigger. His 
astonishment became horror; as the bird grew higher 
its form was altered, it lost its feathers, bill, and claws, 
and, in the twinkling of an eye, stood before him as the 

~ horrid skeleton of a man. 

Fritz, seized with fright and regret at having shot 
the bird, endeavoured to run away, but he was unable, 
for his feet were as it were rooted to the ground. 


* Stay 1" said the bare skeleton, with a hollow voice 
proceeding from between his ratthng teeth—“ Stay, 
and heat what I shall tell thee. Did the story’ of 
Ulric Wulfing, of Grententhal, his life and disappear- 
ance, never come to thine ears t’—‘‘ No,” replied the 
trembling huntsman. ‘Know then,” continued the 
skeleton, ‘that I was he, and that I was looked upon 
in the village as a rich and respectable farmer. I 
might have enjoyed a happy and merry life, had not 
the evil spirit, called Covetousness, tormented me, and 
filled my mind with discontent and disquiet, with rest- 
less scheming and striving to increase my possessions. 
I neglected to combat this unfortunate propensity with 
pious, godly, contented thoughts, and was dreadfully 
punished for it. After I had secretly done many a deed 
of usury, fraud, and hard-heartedness, I began a law- 
suit with my poor neighbour Jacob about the limits of 
a field, and thought to extort from him a part of his own, 
on the pretence that the boundary stones had been im- 
properly placed. But he maintained his right, anda 
day had already been appointed, when the limits were 
to be examined, and the private masks of the stones, 
which were known to me, were to be inquired into. I 
then took the sinful resolution of secretly making an 
alteration in one of the stones, so that the examination 
might turn outin my favour. While the darkness of 
night still covered the earth, I betook myself to the 
disputed spot, recklessly completed my wicked design, 
and endeavoured to hasten away again. But suddenly 
1 became affected with an unspeakable feeling of numb- 
ness, and an entire change of my being. Still possess- 
ing the full consciousness of existence, I still thought 
that Iwas no longera man. With horror I felt my 
body and limbs shrink together. My clothes fell off, 
black feathers covered my body, my arms became 
rustling wings, my feet the four-toed claws of a bird, 
my mouth and nose vanished, and their place was sup- 
plied by a sharp and crooked owl’s beak. An irre- 
pressible impulse urged me to soar into the air; in 
short, I found myself suddenly changed into a black, 
ugly bird. The voice of conscience told me that this 
was the punishment for my sinful daring. Ever since 
that day I have been condemned to hover around the 
fields and meadows of Grententhal for six weeks of 
every autumn, to fly from one boundary stone to another 
twenty times a day, and to live on nothing but mice, 
frogs, lizards, and other vermin, The rest of the year, 
however, Iam obliged to leave the open country, to 
avoid the sight of men, and to pass my days with pn- 
utterable anguish in the hollows of trees and clefts: of 
rocks. I cannot tell thee how long my state of con- 
demnation has already losted; but 1 think that thy 
shot has ended it, for I perceive that another change 
has taken place, and I feel the sensation of a different 
being. Inow hope to be released from my torment, 
,and to enjoy the repose of the grave. Go into the 
village, inquire after my name and my. posterity, and 

, Telate what thou hast seen and heard.” 


ha 
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With these words the skeleton quickly sank into.the 
ground, and was seen no more. f 

We now know what sort of ¢reature the black bird 
was, and how it was that the evil-doer, Ulric Wulfiog, 
disappeared. Whoever may be inclined to doubt 
about his punishment, let him remember the dreadful 
fate of the beautiful Princess Nyctimena in the dark 
times of heathevism ; she lived in Lesbos, the Greek 


island, and, as we are informed by the skilful singer of 1 


love, Ovidius Naso, was changed into an owl that 
shuns the light, as ao atonement for the sinful wander- 
ings of her love.* 


When Fritz, the young woodman, had recovered 
from his terror and astonishment, he went into the vil- 
lage of Grententhal, musing on these things as he 
walked along. He found the schoolmaster standing 
before his door in his morning gown, aud asked him if 
he could tell him anything about one Ulric Wulfing, 
who had lived there a long time ago? Mister 
Reichardt, the professor of the village, said he had 
never heard of him. Fritz then began bis story, and 
soon collected young and old around him, who shud- 
dered as they ‘listened to his extraordinary tale of 
wonders. Mr Reichardt, however, who was very 
sceptical, and did pot believe in ghosts or anything of 
the kind, had some very stubbora objections to the 
genuineness of the story, and soon found ‘adherents to 
his incredulity, But now an extremely old woman, 
very hard of hearing, and supported upon a staff, came 
up, and asked what they were talking about: when 
she had been told, she rebuked the sceptic for his un- 
becoming want of belief, and assured the assembly, 
“that she well remembered to have heard from her 
grandmother, that formerly, ia the time of the Swedish 
war, a countryman had lived there, called Wulfing, or 
Black Ulric ; and that all sorts of strange things were 
said of him,—namely, how one morning he had sud- 
denly perished, and was never seen any more; nay. 
many supposed that the devil (God be with us!) had 
carried him off, as he was a gloomy, wicked miser, 
The house down there,” continued the old woman, 
“which is now inhabited by old Bergsteiner, is said to 
have been Wulfing's. He left one daughter behind 
him, as I was told ; but there is no one now living of 
their name or family; they are all said to have died in 
the Swedish war, As to what the young buntsman 
there says about a black bird, I can easily believe it, 
because ever since my childhood I have seen the bird 
hovering about our meadows, regularly every year at 
the time when the after-grass is cut. Everybody took 
it to be an uncommon animal, with something very 
extraordinary about it.” 


Here the old woman finished her speech, and 
Reichardt the doubter did not know what to make of 
it. But the black bird was seen no more from that 
very day, 


— 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE, 
NO. LXXXVi—A TAILOR KING. 

Tue Reformation, like’ most revolutions, had its 
origin less in any desire for abstract good, than in a 
sense of the oppressive excess of abuses in the'Romish 
ecclesiastical dominion. ‘The good that was effected 
was caused by the largeness of the previous evil. 
Accordingly, that which was born of evil carried the 
seeds of evil within itself; and the novelty of eman- 
cipation from intolerable moral slavery hurried the 
hitherto tame people of Germany into the most 
frightful lawlessness. Slavery being no longer sup- 
portable, they burst their chains. But they had 
learnt alone to behave as slaves, and they knew not 
how to be free. ‘They but changed masters,—giving 
themselves up to the fiercest and most ruthless of all— 
fanatical bigotry and their own untutored passions. 
The following picture, not unlike the vagaries of 
Cade, only cursed with more success, is abstracted 
from the recently published volume of the History 
of Germany, in Lardner’s ‘ Cyclopedia.’ 

Aw unlimited license in the rule of Papal indulgences 


* - —— Avis illa quidem, sed conscia culpey 


Conspectum lucemque fugit, tenebrisque pndorem 


:  Celat, et a cunctis expellitur mthcre toto. 


Ovid, Met. 11, 593, 


first drew forth the indignant protest of Martin: 
Luther, a man who opposed to the worldly and 
cunning policy of the Romish priesthood, to which 
he himself originally belonged, a turbulent eloquence 
and a vigorous wilfulness. Quick to detect error, 
but too rash to avoid being betrayed into it himself, 
he raised up a party no less factious than his oppo-. 
nents were tyrannical in their exactions. As his 
opinions spread, they became modified by time, and 
the different energies that worked towards their pro- 
pagation, and the shapes they ultimately took in 
some of the different sects were certainly such as he 
never contemplated, but viewed with anger and 
mortification. Among them all, the Anabaptists 
appear to have most scandalized his feelings of theo- 
logical paternity. Indeed the early members of that 
sect should seem to have astonished Germany with 
the most fantastic tricks of uncontrolled riot; con- 
founding all rights and decencies in the mad ae me 
ings of degraded and power-holding ignorance. 
canoe laws and regulations of society were 
trampled under foot by the frenzied multitude. The 
dominion of Saints was prophecied. ‘The majority 
assembled in Westphalia. They sueceeded in ob- 
taining possession of the city of Munster, driving out 
the Lutherans, and pronounced that the reign of the 
Saints had commenced. No other rule of go- 
vernment was admitted than internal revelation. 
One Matthias was the grand prophet, and Beccold 
his lieutenant; both active enough in preparing for 
the assaults of the Bishop, who, with his allies, was. 
at no great distance from the city. They fortified 
the gates and ramparts, inured the men to Sona 
like discipline, and punished with death every act 
disobedience to their commands. Matthias could 
not even forgive a railing expression, An old inha- 
bitant baving one day observed, as he passed along 
the streets, “ There goes a pretty prophet!” the 
faithful were immediately assembled in the church- 
yard of St Lambert, and the man was bound with 
fetters, and brought before them. “ Behold the 
wretch !” said Matthias, “who has dared to blaspheme 
the prophets of the Lord. He must be punished, 
that others may he deterred from similar impiety.” 
The poor citizen was immediately tied to a post, his. 
skull was fractured by the band of the prophet, and 
sentence of death was publicly denounced against 
any one who should hereafter presume to utter one 
word of disrespect in regard to the apostles of God. 

The Bishop of Murster and his allies advanced in 
three bodies against the walls of the city; but were 
repulsed with considerable loss. In a je 32 5 ar 
engagement, Matthias was cut off at the head of fifty 
men. To re-assure the besieged after such a re- 
verse, Beccold assembled and harangued them. - He 
asserted that he had foreseen the late catastrophe, 
but had not been permitted to communicate the re- 
velation, What could be more evident than that 
Beccold was designed by Heaven to fill the place of 
the departed Elijah, whose mantle he had received 2 
In a moment all despair was banished, and this new 
Elisha was recognized as the Prophet of God. He 
had more ambition than his predecessor, and, indeed, 
heey talents for the post. His first eare was to- 
forbid any sorties which should not be countenanced. 
by himself and the council; his next, to melt the 
church-bells into cannon, and with them to new 
batteries from the steeples and towers. “But his 
chief object was to procure the confidence of the 
people, by a great appearance of sanctity, fre- 
quent communication with Heaven, by a winning 
behaviour towards all, and by the boldness of his 
predictions. One night in May, and in the third 
month of the siege, under pretence of visiting the 
sentinels, he mounted the ramparts, where stripping 
himself naked, he descended into the city, and rai. 
along the streets, exclaiming in a loud yoice, “The 
King of Sion is coming! The King of Sion is coming I 
And when he had made the tour of the place, he re- 
sumed his garments, and returned to his own house. . : 
Great was the surprise of the citizens, who, on the. 
following morning, repaired to the Prophet to learn 
what new thing the Lord had revealed. Iustead of 
replying, Beccold wrote that his tongue was tied ” 
during three days. What could be the meaning of) 
this prodigy? One thing was clear,—that he was in. 
the same situation as Zacharius in the Gospel, and 
that signs and wonders were renewed for the sake 
of the faithful. During the three days, the Prophet 
was inaccessible: on their expiration, he suffered 
himself to be seen by the people, and declared that. 
he had received a revelation to the effect that the. 
new Israel was no longer to be governed by a coun- 
cil, but by twelve judges. Nobody disturbed’ the 
impostor, and he was at once permitted to name the 
twelve favoured individuals, who of course were his 
own creatures. Pretending to invest them with 
sovereign authority, with the power of deciding in 
the last resort every dispute, civil, criminal, or ec= 
clesiastical, he arbitrarily directed their proceed- 
ings, and took care that sentence of death should 
be pronounced on all those who were hostile to his 
views. : 


All laws, moral and political, were in abeyance; 
and Beccold set a notable example in availing him- 
self of the indulgencies permitted by the tenets of the 
day. A community of property had been already 
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instituted, which meant a desolation, and a monopoly 
by the strong. A conspiracy was formed against the 
tyranny of the recently appointed officers. It was 
timously discovered, and the conspirators executed 
under circumstances of such atrocity as to excite the 
hatred of the few who had any natural feeling re- 
maining. The terrible example, however, caused 
them to‘smother the sentiment, and the reign of the 
tyrant was continued. In faet, that tyraony was 
augmented. He was soon dissatisfied with even the 
shadow of restraint; and, mad as the design might 
appear, he aspired to a crown. One day, in the 
presence of the people, he had the modesty to ex- 
claim—‘ Hear, O judge, the voice of the Lord! As 
formerly I established Saul over Israel, and after him 
David, though only a shepherd, even so I establish 
John Beccold, my prophet, to be king in Sion!” 
But the artifice was too gross even for the Anabap- 
tists of Munster; the Vidoes refused to obey, under 
the pretext that an order so important could not be 
carried into execution until it had been proved to 
come indeed from heaven. The impostor protested 
that the dignity, was not of his seeking, that he 
would rather be a hewer of wood or drawer of water, 
than a ruler over his brethren ; but that the spirit of 
God had spoken, and he could not disobey. The 
judges then observed, that the people only, in full 
assembly, had the right to choose a king. It was 
accordingly resolved to convoke them}; but hefore 
the meeting, the prophet arranged the details of the 
farce with a worker in metals, whom he bound to bis 
interests; yet the artifice was as gross, “I behold a 
prophet !” cried Becdold, “in the midst of the judges,” 
fixing his eyes on the mechanic. Perceiving that 
their looks were on him, and advancing with con- 
siderable solemnity, the mechanic commanded the 
judges to assemble the people in the market- place ; 
and when all were congregated, he cried aloud :— 
“Listen, O Israel, to what the Lord thy God com- 
mandeth thee! You will depose from their offices 
the judges, the bishop, and the ministers, whom in 
obedience to my will you placed over this city, and 
you will choose others in their stead. You will 
select twelve ignorant and illiterate men to announce 
my word to the people,—men, who, being guided 
only by my spirit, will explain it purely and without 
human succour, and for this end I will give them the 
spirit of understanding and wisdom.” Then turning 
to Beccold, und presenting him with a drawn sword, 
« Receive this sword which the Father giveth thee ! 
By it he maketh thee king to govern not only in 
Sion, but the whole earth, and by it thou shalt ex- 
tend thy dominion until it embrace the east and the 
west!" Elated by so novel a prospect, the fickle 
multitude, whose fundamental tenet was the rejection 
of all princes, hailed Beecold as king in Sion; and 
his coronation was instantly performed in the chureh- 
yard of St Lambert, June 24th, 1534. 


Beccold must have been aware that his reign 
would be short; but he was resolved that it should 
at least be a merry one. His first care was to nomi- 
nate the great officers of his household, and to array 
them in apparel rather glittering than magnificent. 
Every thing that was valuable in the public treasury 
or city was brought to his palace; he often appeared 
in public with thirty horses; and his thrones, of 
which there was one in his own palace, the other in 
the market-place, were costly erections. On the 
latter he gave audience three times a week; and 
decided the cases brought before him, without any 
regard to law or reason, but by his faney, or, as he 
pretended, by the light of internal revelation. 

With the splendour of the Jewish potentates, he 
assumed other habits peculiar to them. He had 
seventeen wives, and a host of concubines. A list of 
them was made” out, and a wand pointed to the 
name of a favoured fair one was as significant as the 
handkerchief of the East. In his harem he ruled as 
despotically as abroad. One of his ladies displeased 
him; his wrath -was unbounded; such rebellion 
against the holy of the Lord was not to be borne ; and, 
with his own hands, he beheaded her—not privately 
in his palace, but in the market-place, in the pre- 
sence of his wives, the officers of his court, and even 
of the whole city ; and when the execution was con- 
eluded he danced, while his women chaunted 
“ Gloria in excelsis Deo!” 

“These excesses at Jength brought their own’ termi- 
nation, and having for a full year played this tragic 
faree in the face of the besieging force, the city was 
delivered up by one of his own people, and the inha- 
bitants betrayed to their own salvation. 

Beccold was captured, and dragged at the tail of a 
horse n the scene of his fantastic glory, to a 
castle of the bishop’s, a few miles from the city. He 
remained some months in imprisonment. Before 
his execution, the prelate wished to convert him, 
nor were the Lutherans inattentive to his spiritual 
state; but he rejected the offers of both. _ He bore, 
with unshaken firmness, his rigorous confinement and 
the prospect of inevitable death, When asked by 
what right he had usurped the government of the 
city and subjects of the bishop, he replied, “ he Ae 
of the strongest; and T should be glad to know 
what other right invested the first bishop with the 
sovereignty.” He forgot, however, or perhaps he 
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never know, that the epi ai in tion 
was conceded by the see and states, pay was 
recognized by the people as vassals. But if he was 
thus firm, he was not tired of life; and he proposed, 
we are told, as the condition of pardon, to bring 
back all the anabaptists of the Low Countries to a 
sound mind. . ° . eo 1 > 

When asked how he could make satisfaction for 
the mischiefs he had done—how repair the churches 
and monasteries he had ruined, and regain the sub- 
stance which he had wasted, he is said to have replied, 
“ Shut me in an iron cage, and show me for money, 
and in a short time you will be doubly remunerated.” 
Into the horrible details of his execution, and that 
of his confidential associates, we will not enter. We 
shall only observe that no cruelty could be more 
demoniacal than that of the victors; and that the 
name of the Christian bishops and others who sanc- 
tioned it, ought to be held in exeeration so long as 
there are records among men. 


— 


HENRY THE BIGHTH. 


Sir,—It bas often astonished me that professed 
crities and historians should so often overlook the 
very striking and obvious reason for this King's 
cruelly killing his wives—viz., his anxious desire to 
have an ‘heir to the’throne.  It“eannot ‘be sup- 
posed for a moment that he, a despotic Sovereign, 
would ever want beautiful mistresses, which he 
cou!d have changed or pensioned, without the odium 
of murder. And yet Hazlitt and others load him 
with all kinds of abuse as another Sardanapalus, 
Henry was a bold, gay, gallant, but rough specimen 


of the times, and not a voluptuous blackguard, half ings to regain it. 


so bad as some kings whom I could name, and who 
would certainly, with very little reason, have sacrificed 
their wives if the times would have allowed it. 
Whitbread said once in the House of Commons that 
“there was something in the very nature of power 
which inclined people to abuse it.” » 

[This appears to us, we confess, a strange defence 
of Henry. That Prince had doubtless his excuses of 
time and circumstances, like others; and the others 
had them, as well as himself. But a thistle is not to 
be taken for a rose, for all that; nor a poisonous 
thistle for one of a harmless species, or merely a 
“rough specimen.” ‘There was no necessity for 4 
male heir to Henry’s throne, when a female would 
do; and as to beautiful mistresses, though he could 
have them, and had had them, yet to say nothing of 
the austerer conventional tendency produced by the 
manners of Henry's predecessor, Henry himself had 
been educated for a churchman, and, it appears to 
us, was influenced by scruples‘of conscience (however 
preposterous'y manifested) as to the mode of getting 
new wives, besides feeling a half-conyentional, half- 
egotistical resentment against the very supposition 
of infidelity to his bed. —En.]} 
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FINE ARTS, : 
Panoramic View of the Capture and Taming of Wild 

Elephants in the Island of Ceylon. By W. Daniell, 

R. A.—Now exhibiting at the Room of the So- 

ciety of Painters in Water-colours, Pall Mall 

East. 

No one has contributed so much as Mr Daniell to 
make us acquainted with the outward and visible ap- 
pearances of India ;—its majestic, but light and grace- 
ful architecture; its strange, rich vegetation ; its 
various and picturesaue inhabitants. Thus we feel 
a sort of grateful confidence in his fertile industry, 
which makes us turn to him for the best illustration 
of the new manners and customs we hear of in those 
distant lands. 

Of wild elephants, and the mighty gins used 
to entrap them, we have ever had an awful notion; 
but we had never seen them till we found the whole 
affair set 6ut in Pall Mall East, “ quite convenient.” 

“A Panoramic Pjeture” is the designation Mr 
Daniell has given the view exhibited. It is in fact 
one of his vivid- scenes, painted a little roughly, but 
with the genuine feeling that enriches his works, 
after the fashion of a panorama—smaller than such 
pictures in general, but displayed in the usual 
manner, with an artificial Jight, and raised platform. 

The scene of action is a beautiful valley, inter- 
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spersed with the luxuriant and stately vegetation of 
the country, so different to what we see around us 
here, and yet so like—so different in the details of 
its semblance, so much the same in its general at- 
tributes; its greenness, its beauty, and its vital uses. 
How beautiful that Sago tree! How graceful the 
Fan-leafed Palm, entwined with that giant Para- 
site! How noble the hundred-trunked Banian! 
How sweet the water near it, winding from that 
deep ravine, under the rude, picturesque, bending 
bridge! y 

But the chief interest lies in the living possessors of 
the scene. The dark-complexioned faces and limbs of 
the people, the variegated dresses, the eastern horses, 
and last, not least, the dusky, ponderous, and most un- 
accountably unawkward forms, of the mild, potent, 
docile, remote-dwelling, forest-born elephants, hur- 
ried for the first time into narrow pens,—and crowds 
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of traffickers— Poor fellows ! one pities their change - 


from a life of ease, in liberty and independent 
plenty, to servitude and dependency !—These are 
features of a novel and a stirring scene. 


Not only the entrapment, but the breaking of the 
Elephants is brought before our admiring eyes. 
Here we see the treacherous tamed brutes, forgetting 
their own. degradation, blending caresses and com- 
pulsion, to assist in the debasement of their newl 
fettered companion ; there another, left to himself, if 
wearying his mighty limbs in useless struggles for 
freedom; he pants after the majestic peace of his. 
native wilds; the pleasures of his natural life still 
are seen in his heart, and shake his frame with yearn- 
See, there is one who has slain 
himself in the struggle. . Crowds’ of the smaller 
brutes who brought him to this pass, are gazing at 
his fallen greatness. Can so much vast strength de- 
stroyed; so much pleasure lost; so much lusty en- 
joyment, so much innocent might for ever gone,” be 
seen unmoved or unregretted? This is the pity of 
it. The poor creatures were better as they were,— 
Tere, again, is a fine fellow who has grown quite 
contented with his lot; he is lifting his trunk to- 
wards the welcome food which an attendant brings 
him. t 
In ani adjacent little room are some cabinet pic- 
tures of Mr Daniell’s; some curious animals, some 
beautiful scenery, and some of the architectural mag. 
nificence of Hindostan. A copious and perspicuo 
catalogue explains, and increases the interest of the 
exhibition, 
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HOUSE OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 


Sin,—In your Surritement for June, you state 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’ house to be on the Eastern side 
of Leicester Square, four doors from Sidney Alley. 
I think on enquiry you will find it is seven doors 
from Sidney Alley, on the Western side of the 
Square, the house at present occupied by the Western 

. Literary Institution. Your's &e, 
A Reaver of rue Journat. | 

Aug. 13, 1835. 


[This error will be corrected also in the Supplement.] 


—— 


— The Chinese, in writing, use no pens, but pencils 
made of the hair of some animal, commonly a rabbit. 
This pencil they hold not obliquely, as painters use; 
but perpendicularly, as if they would prick the paper. 
They write not from the left hand to the right as we, nor 
from the right hand to the left, as the Hebrews; buton 
lines from the top of the leaf to the bottom, beginning 
at the right hand. ‘The Chinese paper is not made of 
silk, as is commonly supposed, but of the inward bark 
of Bambu and several other trees; and is remarkable, 
not only that they can make it into sheets of extraor- 
dinary size, but also, that after it hath been written 
on and worn to pieces, they can work it over again, 
and from the scraps make new paper. The Chinese 

aper hath a beautiful silken gloss; but it is thin, 
rittle, and not at all durable. Their ink (which is 
known in Europe by the name of Indian. ink) is made 
of lamp-black, the best of which is got by burning old 
_ pines. They mix perfumes with it to correct the smell. 
These ingredients are worked into the consistence of 
paste, which is put into wooden moulds of the shape 
they would have it. The Chinese standish is a little 
polished marble, with a hollow at one end to contain 
water; in this they dip their stick of ink, and then 
rub it on the smooth part of the marble. The pencil, 
paper, ink, and marble, are called by the Chinese, 
“the four precious things ;”” which they pique them- 
selves on keeping very neat. Everything which relates 
to letters is so reputable in China that even the maki 
of ink is not esteemed a mechanic employment,— 
Notes to Hau Kiow Chooan, 


WADE'S POSMS. 


Mundi et Cordis; de Rebus Sempiternis et Tempo- 
rariis ; Carmina. Poems and Sonnets. By Thomas 
Wade. Pp. 285. 8vo. London: 1835. 9s. 


Ws have been greatly charmed with many things in 
this volume, which is indeed altogether “‘a genuine 
birth of poesy,” and full both of promise and per- 
formance. As might be conjectured from the quaint 
title which he has prefixed to his compositions, a 
considerable portion of the author's inspiration is 
drawn from classic fountains, and his verses often 
recall the strains of Rome and Greece. But if any 
reader “shall take up the volume, with ‘the notion in 
his head of the distinction or opposition which it 
has been recently attempted to establish between the 
spirit of the classic and that of what has been called 
the romantie school of poetry, and shall expect to find 
Mr Wade a follower of the former in the common 
sense, he will be disappointed. His classical manner 
has no resemblance, for instance, to that of Pope. 
But it is not, to our feeling, the less truly classic on 


that account. It is rather such a classic manner as - 


we tind in many passages of Spenser, and Keats, and 
Wordsworth, by whom, we must think, the living 
breath, at least, of ancient song, and even, we will 
add, what is most refined in its manner and forms, 


have been often much more perfectly caught than by « 


the generality of its more professed imitators. That 
with this spirit of the minstrelsy of :the old world, 
however, these writers have in their imitations or 
revivals blended some notes and feelings also from 
the spirit of a later time, we shall not attempt ‘to 
deny. They have, no doubt, somewhat enriched the 
simplicity of their models by such an intermixture. 
Working at all times, ‘and on all themes, as poets and 
creators, and not as mere mec hanists after examples 
and formulas, they have thrown something both of 
native feeling and intellect, and of whatever else had 
become equally part of themselves by long study and 
love of it, into everything they have done. Thus 
also has the present \writer,acted. Perhaps there is, 
not one of the pieces in his volume that is altogether 
and merely classic ; but yet, to a large extent, all.of 
them have a classic air and character. In their com- 
bination and union, especially, of the elegant and the 
voluptuous,—of a soul of human passion, with a 
flower-like beauty of form+—some of them are in the 
very highest spirit of Grecian art. 


In his Preface, Mr Wade informs us that many of 
the poems have already appeared in print. The 
greater portion of them, however, and of the Sonnets 
more especially, are now for the first time submitted 
to the public. “In a briefy” ,he observes, “ and mo- 
mentarily uncertain life, he who, of the many a 
thousand verses which he may, imperceptibly, have 
written, shall be ‘fond’ enough to deem that there 
may happily be some few, or even but a’solitary onx, 
that may embalm his. name to an endurance beyond 
that which is the ordinary privilege of dust, does ill 
to defer to auspicious opportunity his humble preten- 
sions to remembrance; and thus incur the risk of 
being belated in that night in which ‘no man can 
work.’ ” 


The volume opens with an Ode, entitled “To 
Poesy,’ a composition, in many passages, of great 
power and beauty. The following stanzas will show 
-to what fine music lofty thoughts are here married :— 

* @ As many wander by the wondrous ocean 

Only to gather pebbles, thou to millions. 

Art but as vanity; but thatemotion 

Which of the hearts who feast in thy pavilions 

Is the ripe-gushing fruit and foaming wine, |, 

Is deep as Bacchus’ vat, or Mammon’s mind !. 

Those who despise thee and thy dreamy glories, 

Because they know thee not, are dreamers vainer, 

Who sléep through their dark life, and think, it 
_ Jight ; ! 

ality their spell-word: but thy sight 
0 ceth dull day-life; thy lofty stories 

Are clear as their fond creeds, and thy religion 
plainer, 
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¢ : ‘ 
Oh! be oe with my dense soul interfused ! 
at it may float in buoyant Ser 
Upon thy stream of sober: madness 
Over the grave, within itself bemused:: 
When I am dead; be thou my cenotaph ! 
As shakes the shingle-foam beneath the wind, 
I quiver at-thy breath, which whirls the chaff 
From out the stored garners of the mind : 
Thou dost anneal the spirit, till each hue 
O"the outward Universe doth pierce it through 
And there liye colour'd in resemblance rife ! 
Thy lightning flashes from the clouds of life ! 
As the eye, eastward fix’d afar, 
Plucks from the dawn a paling star, 
Seen but by a striving vision ; 
Thou, with a sublime decision, 
Forcest from the Universe 
Many a dream and secret golden, 
In its depths of glory folden, 
And weay’st it into soul-essential Verse! 
Like the storm-presaging bird 
In the van of thunder heard, 
Thou prophesiest of Eternity ; 
And from the great To-Come clouds roll befora 
thine eye | 


Like the Maander’s, thy sweet streams return, 
From their diverse and mazy wandering, 
To their bright fountain urn ; 
And to the spirit bring 
Tidings of a diviner blossoming, 
In meadows far away of endless spring. 

Nature's most common page with thee is fraught ; 
Thy flowers expand decree us, dew’d and sunny— 
But the wing’d hearts by whom thy balm is 

sought : 
Are few, and fewer those that find the honey 
Which sleepeth in the depths of thy perfume : 
Bees amass sweetness from the lowliest flower ; 
But vulgar insects o’er a world of bloom 
Flit, and reveal no nectar-hiving power.” 


Of words, “the keen instruments of Mind and 
Thought,” as he in this poem calls them, Mr Wade 
is a great master; and his single lines and images, 
both for the thought and the expression, are often of 
remarkable force or elegance. We will here throw 
together some instances of this. 

The following is one of the images under which 
‘ Poesy” is addressed in the present Ode :— 

“ Deep Cell of Honey! evermore unclosed, 

. But filling fast as feasted on: thou Flower ! 


That on the steep of Life aye over peerest 
The Ocean of Eternity.” 4 


The concluding image, and, above all, of that the 
concluding line, are also eminently beautiful ;— 


= Lo! I droop ; 
And from thine ether to dim silence stoop— 
Yet musing of thee: as the lark, descending, 
Stills in the lower airs his gushing song ; 
And on the quiet mead his voyage ending, 
Sits hush’d, as his deep thought did the same strain 
prolong.” 


The two following stanzas, from an address ‘To a 
New-fallen Lamb,’ are throughout distinguished by 
the strength and economy of the expression; but the 
second stanza, in particular, affords a striking example 
of felicitous aptness of similitude, and of an idea ad- 
mirably brought out by the words :— 

“ Nor do I know that this so boasted air 
Of immortality we bear within 

Is privilege; thou dost not know despair, 

Though ignorant of hope; nor crime, nor sin, 


Though with no self-wrought virtue ; and no fear, 
Although no faith, doth to thy dream appear. 


«“ Or come there thoughts of life to that dark brain ; 
Or thy life’s spirit be as senseless water, 
Which, all reflecting, yet doth nought contain 
. , Of that reflected ; even from birth to slaughter, 
But for some hopes and terrors which are mine, 
What difference ’twixt my mortal lot and thine ?” 


Here are two lines from another poem—the whole 
of which is exquisite—entitled ‘ The Dream- Dancers ? 


« Their liquid eyes into each other burning a 
Their kiss-curved lips still to each other turning.”” 


She force of expression isthe following lines from 
o_TIT 070 ~AlT -0-0d * Teazed powsulls,” is very great : 
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“ Still grinning? ye grim frames of vacant jf 
Still mp a from your sockets’blank? =~ 
Your noses, bitten by the grave’s black frost, — 
Still sneering hideously ?” Yh 


And many more fragments of similar brightness» 
might be added, if we could detach them conveniently, 
or without injury, from the cotiipositions of which — 
they form part. a : 

We will now add, with little further comment, a 
few of the entire pieces that have pleased us most. 

The following, entitled ‘The Net-Braiders,’ will, 
remind many of our readers, at least by the moral » 
spirit which breathes in it, of Wordsworth’s * Leech- — 
gatherer,’ and it may be read with pleasure even after 
that noble poem :— dai di 


«* Within a low-thatched hut, built in.aJane,, j 
Whose. narrow. pathway (tendeth toward the 
ocean— , 

A solitude, which, save of some rude swain 
Or fisherman, doth searee know human motion ; 

Or of some silent poet, to the main 
Straying, to offer infinite devotion 

To God, in the free universe—there dwelt 

Two women old, to whom small store was dealt 


Of the world's mis-named good ; mother and child, 
Both aged and mateless. ‘These two life sus- 
tain’d 
By braiding fishing-nets; and so beguiled = 
Time and their cares, and little e’er ar 
Of Fate or Providence; resign’d and mil 
Whilst day by day, for years, their hour-glass 
rain’d 
Its trickling sand, to track the wing of time, . 
They toil’d in peace; and much there was sublime _ 


In their obscure contentment: of mankind 
They little knew, or reck’d; but for their being 
They blest their Maker, with a simple mind ; 
And in the constant gaze of his all-seeing 
Eye, to his poorest creatures never blind, 
eran they dwelt, they boré their sorrows — 
leeing, , 
Glad still to ive, but ‘not afraid to die, 
“In calm expectance of Eternity. ; 


And since I first did greet those braiders poor, _ 
If ever I behold fair women’s cheeks. — 
Sin-pale in stately mansions, where the door 
Is shut to all but pride, my cleft heart seeks, | 
For refuge in my thoughts, which then explore 
That pathway lone near which the wild sea . 
breaks, P : 
And to Imagination’s humble eyes : 
That hut, with all its want, is Paradise!” _ 


The following ‘Hymn,’ as it is. called,‘ To the... 
Bird’s-Eye Flower,’ is all lustre and fire :— 


“ Thou look’st on my verse, dear Flower !. 

And my brain draws a finer power |. 

From thy blue and tranquil eye: - 

Not the love on my Lady’s lid, 

As she broods o’er a joy heart-hid, 
Fills my soul with a dreamy sigh» © 
More lusciously ! TAY 

The daisy, the glow-worm, and lark,, 

In blossom; in light, and in song, y 

And dews from the rain-bow’s are, L 

Be with thee thy sweet life long !” 


Many of the sonnets are very beautiful, We 
will transcribe a few from many more we had 
marked :— ht ; 


THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE. 


War lay by Love: his sanguine limbs her whiteness 
Bound, as might wreaths of coral bt? - “ 
His sun-burnt cheeks from her etherial brightness; 
Gather'd a gentle glory ; whilst a die 
Of shadow from his brow her fair embrown'd, 
And fell like twilight on the day profound - 
Of her warm eyes: then, lull'din purple splendour, _ 
She tam'd his fierceness with her kisses ; : : 
And in the folding of her delicate arms 
ing him to savage deeds’ disuse, 

By the full prevalence of yielding charms 

_ She won for long-torn Peace a live-long truce; 
Girding with moonlight hope her of fears— 
And half-redeem’d the world from blood and tears." 


~ 


SHELLEY. 
Holy and mighty Poet of the Spirit. 
‘That broods and breathes along the Universe! ._ 


In the least portion of whose starry verse. 
Is the great breath the sphered heavens inherit —_ 


“AND 


No temen song, is. eloquent as thine: 
For, by a reasoning instinct all divine, 
Thow 'feel'st the. soul, of things; and. thereof 


ng, 

with all the madness of a skylark, springing 
Frotti darth to heaven, the intenseness of thy strain, 
Like the lark’s music all around us ringing, 
Laps us in God’s own heart, and we regain 
Our primal life etherial! Men profane 
Blasphéme thee. IT have heard thee Dreamer 

» styled— H 
T’ve mused upon their wakefulness—and smiled. 


SHELLEY AND KEATS, AND THEIR “ REVIEWER.” 


Two heavenly doves Tsaw, which were indeed 

Sweet birds and gentle—like the immortal pair 

That waft the Cyprian chariot through the air; 

‘Anda with their songs made music to exceed 

All thought of what rich: y might be: 

At which, a crow, perch’d on a su tree, 

Dingy and hoarse, made baser by their brightness, 

Would fain be judge of melody and whiteness, 

And caw’d dire sentence on {those sweet-throat 
turtles ; : . 

To which his fellow flock of carrion things” 

Croak’d clamorous assent: but still the wings 

Of those pure birds are white amid the myrtles 

Of every grove, where cull they nectar’d seed, 

Whilst still on cold, dead flesh, those carrion (crea- 
tures feed. 


_. TUE UNDECELVING- 
On the great day when I.did cease to love, 
A glory from the midst of things departed :_. 
But straightway T became more solemn-hearted ; 
Lifting the business of my mind above 
The vulgar work of sense, and even drew 
A fulness from the world’s new vacancy- 
In the changed spirit of life which in.me grew. 
‘There was a temperate and chasten’d sadness, 
That gather'd in the wake of that old madness, 
As cloudy evening o'er the hot .day-sky, 
‘And strengthened with its shade my dazzled view 
Of Present and Hereafter. Be my eye 
Closed to all outward beauty from this hour ; 
Whilst in my soul I arm a change-defying power ! 


SOUL-CREATION.« 


Those words I utter for the Vulgar World 
‘Ate not the speech of my in-musing heart ; 
Where, like'to honey by the flower unfurl'd, 
There lies a'treasure from the World apart: 
The World, that cannot pluck from me the 
Of breathing beauty into trembling song ; 

(Which till the blood be stagnant in my veins 
Must of prerogative to me belong! 
‘An hour of calm and sea-side loneliness 
Will melt out from my mind the grievous:stains 
Impressed. there by forced ‘wordliness ; : 
And as an eve of stillness after storms 
Shall my soul be, and with a.self-caress 


Beget creation of all lovely forms. 


THE BANQUET, 

Beside the blazing hearth we silent stood, 
Both lonely in our feelings and our fate, 
‘And faint in frame and mind: a cloud of blood 
Rose to her cheek, and from its bosom 
Etherial lightning to her eye sedate, 
Which then flashed go ly—I stood the same ; 
Her sweet lips quiver'd like the glow-worm’s flame 
‘When the winds rave—yet stood I inward-hearted ; 
My hands were clasped in hers—my soul was dead ; 
At length her lips, breathing Love’s balmy south, 
Made fresh my feverish hand—I woke, and fed 
Upon the loveliest and the rosiest mouth * 
That ever gated the rich life of breath— 
sy would feed, even when they banquet 

th! . 


THE DREAM. 
I dream’d the lady whom I love was dying— 
Was dead, and in eternal silence lying ; 
Whilst I, as is my wont, to hide the feeling 
That rent my inmost heart of life asunder, 
‘Affected laughter, and awhile pretended 
‘To read some page of wondrous poesy— — 

(The Ropers Ploughman’s ‘twas) but quickly 


en 
That fearful struggle at despair-concealing ; 
And an electric grief fell loud as thunder, 


Withering as lightning, on my brain and heart : 
‘the floor, g and ravingly, 
T dash’d my and wild shriek’d aloud ;_., 


Until, methought, she out of her shroud, 
And hail'd me Dead-and we no more did part 


A MOTHER TO HER NEW-BORN CHILD. 


We Sweet cry.L_ag.seoned.ae.the.bleseed pms 
Sung at Christ's birth by joyful Seraphim ! 
Exhausted nigh to by that dread pain, 
That voice salutes me to domninnlateaen) > 
Ah, God! my child! bry iving Child! 
TI have been dreaming o' > thing like 1D ake enh 
Ere since, a babe, upon the mountains wil . 
I nursed my mimic babe upon my knee. 


- 


Tn gitlhood ‘Thad visions of thée; love 

Came to my riper youth, and still Iclove ~~ 

Unto thine image, born within my brain ; ' 

So liké! as even there thy germ had. 

My blood! my voice! my thought! .my dream 
achieved ! 

O, till this double life, T have not lived!” 


lain |, 7 


THE-CHORD-OF-THR- DOMINANT. 
«£0, do!” ‘and “Will you mot? and such sweet 


phrases, . 
So utter’d, strike a chord of my rapt soul, 
Which, like the chord-o'-the-dominant, must be: 
At once resolved into firm repose ; 
Or else it pants and writhes through all the mazes 
Of violated music painfully, 
And no calm rest of consummation knows 
In haven of contented harmony. 
O, cunning of a master-hand control !— ‘ 
«0 do!’ and ¢ Will you not?” make perfect tune 
In me, of love thy breathing instrument; 
The music of thy playing eloquent ! 
The stricken with the striker doth agree, 
And all the intricate notes into each other swoon Y 


Poetry bas rarely breathed itself in a more exqui- 


"Site line than this last. 


We can now afford to give only the two following 
‘additional pieces; the first of which has all the 
gracefulness of a Greek epigram, while the second 
breathes a soul of passion’worthy of Sappho :— 


BEAUTY'S PREDICAMENT. 


*Twixt. Passion and Indifference Beauty sat; 

Prudence to this, Love swaying her to that: 

‘And thus Indifference with his cold mouth spoke : 

« Most easy, Lady ! is my quiet yoke: 

I lead thee not to trespass nor ire ; ay 

‘And hold thee temperate in the midst of fire !” 

Said Passion, with a voice all tremulous— 

His pale cheek erimsoned, eye diaphanous :— 

«QO, fly me not for him to,whom the sun, 

Moon, stars,.in their blue-bedded union, 

‘Are but 2. common show ; whom flowers and song 

Charm to no feeling as he gropes along; 

meeting all things with a ni measure, 

Still coldly st tes betwixt grief and pleasure ; 

‘And, freezing, in his cell doth sleep and die, 

With‘ no heart his jn-all mortality ! 

O, turn tome! for I can colour heaven, 

And robe the grey morn and the purple even 

In more than their own glory; air and skies 

Fill with dream'd memories of Paradise ; 

‘And bid the earth teem with high thoughts aad 
feelings 

That for my listless foe have no revealings ! 

I with a word can wake heart-melody ; 

I with a glance can make felicity ; 

T with a touch can call up ecstasy !"— 

And what did lady Beauty in this strait ? 

‘As Prudence bade, to where Indifference sat 

She turn’d and seem'd.to move: Love nearer flew, 

‘And an invisible chain so round her threw, 

That, whilst to reach Indifference she tried, 

He drew her deftly to sweet Passion’s side ; 

‘And fix’d her there a prisoner, rapt and bound. 

But long she breathed not on this human ground! 

What chanced was sad: in that mew, warm 
controul, 

She died amid the sweets of her own soul— 

Just as bees, in station over-sunny, 

‘Are drown’d i’ the hive of their own molten honey- 


‘THE vow.’ 


For a kiss of that blood-rich mouth, 
Whence low music is faintly flowing, 
I pine—and not in vain; / 
For the passion within me growing, 
As from odorous flowers the south, 
Breathes incense from my brain. 
And a song even now is gushing ~ 
From my soul, o’er the human world, 
That may not barely die! 
Like the bud of the rose, unfurl'd, 
| why is thy fair cheek blushing? 
Sweet lady ! tell me why. 


By the youth in thy life-blood fleet ! 
By the love that should fill thy heart ! 
T’'ll kiss thee ere the moon 
Shall to-night from the stars depart; 
And thy dream shall be strange as sweet” 
Ere they in daylight swoon ! ode 


—— 


— Pompey boasted that, “he, had only to stamp, 
and an army would rise to, bis succour.” Many an 
arguer appears to hold a like opinion in his debates : 
he stamps when he has nought to say, expecting a 
host of ideas to rise to his»aid; but alas! with the 
ren success as Pompey.— Observations, Ye. by 
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MAUND’S BOTANIC GARDEN. 
The }Botanic Garden. . By B. Maund, F. L. S. 


4to. London. Simpkin and Marshall. ~ 


Tris is apublication which we have long intended 
to netice,and strongly to recommend. It has been 
for some years in course of publication, and is issued 
both in Parts, each containing descriptions and 
drawings of forty-eight ornamental flowering plants 
cultivated in Great Britain, and also, we believe, in 
smaller Numbers. ‘The representations of the 
plants are all drawn and coloured from nature, and, 
we understand, by the author himself; so that their 
accuracy may be depended upon as equal to their 
beauty. That to be felt, requires only that the book 
should be opened. Here we have presented to us a 
garden furnished forth by the artist's pencil, almost 
as lovely as those ‘in which “Nature paints her 
colours,”—save only the fragrance. But to compen- 
sate for that want, Mr Maund gives us along with 
his “ flowers of all hue,” excellent Jetter-press his- 
tories and descriptions of each, which is an 
« auxiliary” (as Mr George Robins would call it), 
with which Dame Nature does not accommodate us 
in her “ Botanic Gardens.” These descriptions are 
not in general very long, but they are for that the 
less tedious;. and, as far as’ we have looked 
into. them, whatever they contain is  inte- 
resting and to the) purpose. As'we cannot trans- 
fer to our pages one of Mr Maund’s beautiful draw- 
ings, we will give a simple of his work in the only 
way that is in our power,—by quoting one of these 

, It will be observed that they are 
drawn up in a popular style, and that the information 
is conveyed in a manner to suit readers the least 
conversant with the technicalities of botanical sci- 
ence. The description we shall select is that of the 
Chrysanthemum, which is contained in Part Vill. 
After stating the Linnean’ order, and also the 
Natural order to which the flower: belongs, and 
exhibiting ina tabular form the several facts, that 
it is a native of China—that it grows to the height 
of four feet—that it flowers in September and No- 
vember—that it is a perennial plant—and that it was 
first cultivated in this country in 1790," the author 
proceeds as follows :— , 

« From the Greek word, cirrusos, gold; ‘and ax- 
ruos, a flower, the name Chrysanthemum has been 
compounded, in allusion to the golden hue of some 
of its species. Sinense, from the name of an ancient 
people of China. ; 

“There are very few plants cultivated in England, 
which produce so splendid and varied an exhibition 
of flowers-as the varieties of the Chrysanthemum Si- 
nense. ‘The season of their flowering is:rather later 
than could be wished by those who possess no con- 
veniency for protecting them; but still, on the ap- 

- re tt ian may be effected even 
within-side almost every dwelling-house, by giving 
them a_place in a light hall, or before a. ire win-. 
dow. In some seasons a single frosty night occurs 
as though it were by lent, out of season, a 
month before winter otherwise makes a general 
attack on all that we value in the 
tection against such an occurrence should be pro- 
vided if possible. With a little ingenuity this may 
be produced without any expense naming. 
Those to whom the cost isnot matter of considera- 
tion, will excuse -our suggestions for the benefit of 
others. 

« With a wall, having a good aspect, a few boards, 
placed edgeways against it, to form a recess of eight- 
een inches deep, and the spare lights of a hot-bed 
frame, ample protection, in the form of a bookease 
may be provided-for a small collection. In the ab- 
sence of glass lights, strips of wood may be joined 
together to form a frame; on this form a lattice- 
work of string, and extend over it large sheets of 

ite paper, such as double-crown printing paper, 
ng nar- 
row strips of paper over the strings, to the back of 
it, by which all will be kept firm. The application 
of a coat of good varnish, by a painter, will render it 
tolerably * transparent and impervious to rain, conse- 
quently useful for other gardening purposes. : 
provided, the florist may completely enclose his pots 
of Chrysanthemums, during the night, whenever 
prudence intimates the necessity of such caution. 
Tt should, however, be remembered, that all modes 
of protection are likely to injure their foliage, and 
render the stems bare and unsightly; therefore, as 
far as is practicable, without incurring. danger ,fro 
severe weather, Chrysanthemums should have full 
exposure, in an airy situation, with ample space be- 
tween the plants. 


a 
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“ We have previously, stated, under No. 120, that 
cuttings taken in May, produce ‘the most desirable 
plants, and further experience corroborates this 
opinion. So raised, the plants are handsomer, 
better clothed with foliage, and altogether exhibit 
a freshness and Juxuriance ‘wanting in those which 
have been raised by autumnal cuttings ; or, what 
is still less desirable, by mere divisions of old roots.” 

Mr Maund’s undertaking, we have only to repeat 
in conclusion, is one which well deserves encourage- 
ment from all Jovers of flowers, whether desirous of 
studying them in the light of science, or in the light 
of nature. 

sae 


TOUHS IN THH HIGHLANDS. 


The Scottish Tourist’s Steam-Boat Pocket Guide. 
$2mo. Pp. 124. Glasgow: M‘Phun. 1835. 


Here is another useful little book sent into the 
world by the. same publisher to whom we were in- 
debted for the Commercial Pocket Guide, noticed in 
one of our late Numbers. ‘ The object,” says the 
compiler of the present volume, ‘ which bas been 
aimed at in the following pages, is to furnish the 
tourist with an accurate and intelligent guide to the 
principal points of scenery, and the most interesting 
localities, in our Western Highlands. The truth of 
the adage—‘a’great book, a great evil,'—is seldom 
more deeply felt than when one is travelling. In 
such, cireumstances* an ordinary octavo, ‘or jeven a 
fashionable duodecimo, is often found to be an ex- 
ceedingly troublesome companion. No tourist can 
comfortably ‘take the road’ with a book in his 
pocket exceeding snuff-box dimensions, | Under this 
conviction, we have arranged our materials in the 
smallest convenient form.” 

In so far as respects its dimensions, the work cer- 
tainly comes quite up, or rather down, to the descrip- 
tion here given of it. For a snuff-box, it would be 
rather minute than otherwise. | Nevertheless, it 
seems to contain a very considerable quantity of 
information—furnishing, besides an account of the 
course of the Clyde, no fewer than fifteen descriptive 
itineraries through the Western Highlands of Scot- 
land and the Hebrides. It contains also maps, on 
avery fair scale, and very distinetly engraved, both 
of the Highlands and the Islands—together with 
two or three mezzotint or lithographed views, which, 
however, have rather a blurred and muddy aspect: 
“One of these is a view of the village of Govan, which 
stands on the left of the Clyde, a féw miles below 
Glasgow. “ This village,” says the work, “ is sup- 
posed to bear some resemblance to that of Stratford- 
supon- Avon, the birth-place of Shakspeare ; to render 
this resemblance still more striking, the tower and 
spire of the new church were, at the suggestion of 
Mr Smith of Jordanhill—who furnished the design— 
‘copied from those of its illustrious archetype.” 

We shall give, as a specimen of the book, part of 
the writer’s account of Loch Lomond :— 


= * Loch Lomond,’ says Dr Macculloch, ‘is an- 
questionably the pride of our takes,—iacomparable ia 
its beauty as in its dimensions,—exeeeding all others 
in variety os it does in extent and -splendour,—and 
uniting in itself every style of scenery which is found 
in the other lakes of the Highlands.” It is not always 
we agree with the mioeralogical doctor, but we sub- 
scribe to the opinion he has bere pronounced. Loch 
Lomond is indeed a Joch unmatched in Scviland 5 and 
though Wordsworth contends ingeniously for the supe- 
riority of his own Winandermere,* we think there are 
few tourists who will not allow that the Scotiish lake 
is the finest in the kingdom. Dr Clarke,—that acute 
and weli-informed traveller in many lands;—is of 
opinion that Europe contains only two other lakes which 
can be put in competition with our Lomond, namely, 
the far-tamed Lago Maggiore, and the less generally 
known Maelar lake in Sweden. The ancient name of 
this lake was Loch Leven,—a name retained by the 
stream which issues from it, and derived, itis supposed, 
from the Gaelic Llevyn, signifying * smooth.’ lt is 
principally in Dumbartonshire ; but the county of 
Stirling embraces a considerable extent of its eastern 
shore. Its length is nearly thirty miles.. Near to its 
southern extremity it spreads out into a breadth of 
about six miles:+ towards the middle it is contracted 
to little more than two: and this breadth decreases 


* See that delightful little manual for Westmoreland 
tourists, the uae to the Scenery of the Lakes, by Wil- 
liam worth. 

+ Dr Graber. : 
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northwards, until at its northera extremity it does not 
exceed 200 yards. ‘I'he depth of its waters also varies 
considerably : in the southern portion it seldom exceeds 
sixty feet: whilst to the north of Luss it is found to be 
from 200 to 400 feet. ‘The extremity of the Kilpatrick 
chain of bills approaches the south-east coruer of the 
Jake. From this poiat, a rather level tract of country 
extends along the eastern shore ; after which the moun- 
tainous banks-of the lake are continued northwards in 
a succession of gradually rising terraces, terminating in 
the giant form of Benlomond. The upper extremity 
of the lake is surrounded by the noble mountains of 
Glenfalloch, while the western shore is bounded by the 
Arroquhar and Luss hills. From these mountains and 
hills a vast number of streams and ‘ brattling brooks’ 
discharge themselves into the lake ; its principal tribu- 
tary, however, is the Endric, which flows into the 
south-east corner of the lake. It is alleged that the 
waters of Loch Lomond have increased considerably 
during the lapse of ages, and that the ruins of houses 
are still visible beneath the water in some parts. We 
know not what truth there may bein this: but we 
suspect it to be only a poetical fiction common almost 
to every extensive sheet of inland water. The total 
superficies of this lake is nearly 20 000 acres. During 
the dreadful earthquake at Lisbon in 1755, the surface 
of Loch Lomond was greatly agitated ; the water sud- 
denly rose above its ordinary level, and then sunk 
greatly below the usual height; and this unnatural 
motion continued for a considerable time. A boat was 
carried forty yards beyond the water's edge.” 


ee 


THH TEETH. 


Practical Observations on the Physiology and Diseases 
of the Teeth. By John Mallan, Surgeon Dentist. 
8vo. London. 1835. Pp, 146. 5s. 


We are not qualified to pronounce a judgment as to 
the accuracy of the anatomical and other technical 
details given in this work ; but, both from the repu- 
tation of the author in the department of surgery 
which he practises, and from the sensible manner in 
which the book is written in its more popular parts, 
we have no doubt that every confidence may be gene- 
rally placed in it. It appears to furnish all the infor- 
mation which it is desirable for non-professional 
readers to possess upon the subject of the teeth. 
First, we haye a sketch of the progress of Dental 
Surgery, introductory to the first part of the 
treatise, which is devoted to an explanation of the 
structure and physiology of the teeth, embracing, 
among others, the subjects of the formation of the 
temporary teeth; the formation of the enamel; the 
second dentition; and the irregularities to which the 
teeth are subject in growing. The second part of 
the book is occupied with the Diseases of the Teeth, 
including toothache; the deposition of tartar; the 
loss of the enamel ; internal ‘abscess, alveolar abscess 
or gum boil, &c. All these matters are treated of in 
a plain and clear style, and apparently, as we have 
said, with much intelligence, and a perfect knowledge 
of the subject. There are many things in the book 
which are not generally known, and yet which it is 
right that everybody should be acquainted with ; and 
altogether, we have no doubt, it is calculated to be 
extremely useful. : 

The following are some of Mr Mallan’s directions 
for the Preservation of the Teeth :— 

“Cleanse the teeth. with soft brushes and tepid 
water, at least night and morning ; also after dinner, 
if convenient: brush them both horizontally and 
yertically. 
~ “ Have three tooth brushes; one of the common 
shape, nicely fitted to the size of the teeth, to avoid 
friction of the gums; a second, with the brush part 
placed at right angles, and the handle a little curved 
inwards, for cleansing the inner surfaces of the teeth; 
a third, composed of harder hair cut of various 
lengths, like the modern hair brushes, to remove any 
particle of food that may be lodged between the teeth, 
or any salivary deposit that'may adhere’ to ‘them, 
while yet in a soft state. The two former of these 
are for constant use; the last, as the physicians have 
it, pro re natd. 


“ Use some good and harmless dentifrice twice or 
thrice a week. 

«“ In taking any acid medicine, employ a medical 
spoon; if this be not at hand, rinse the mouth im- 
mediately afterwards with pure water, and wipe the 
teeth carefully with a napkin. — A little magnesia or 
soda, added to the water, will effectually prevent any 
mischief from the acid.” 9a 
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THURLSTON TALES. 


Thurlston Tales. By the Author of ‘Tales of a 
Voyager to the Arctic Ocean.’ 2 vols. Syo. London : 
Macrone. aon 

We have read two or three of these stories with con- 

siderable pleasure. ‘The manner of the author seems 

generally to be lively, animated, and, at times, suffi- 
ciently impressive. His introduction we look upon 
as a mistake, but the story in it of Hong-ti-tso, pre- 
sident of the Medical College of Twang Song, in 
China, who cured a very fat Burgomeester, the re- 


nowned Van Toomer, in Holland, by making him — 


laugh, is worth reading. 
We are sure that laughter is a sovereign remedy 


for many other complaints -besides Van Toomer's, — 


and we recommend all our readers to laugh when 
they can. 


Probably through a want of knowledge of the his- 
tory of the period, the writer of the Thurlston Tales 
deals rather unfairly by the Roundheads. 


——— 


MONEY. 

The common medium of exchange or standard 
of value recognised in any country, A great 
variety of articles have been employed as a 
circulating medium among different tribes and na- 
tions. Cowries, a species of small shells, are used 
as currency in the interior of Aftica and the islands 
of the Pacific. ‘These, however, serve only for a 
small change; in larger transactions they reckon in 
some other currency or money, as tobacco or slaves. 
Various sorts of beads are used for currency among 
the American Indians. The Krees Indians make 
use of beaver skins as a circulating medium. In . 
Abyssinia masses of salt pass for currency. A Tar-. 
tar reckons the value of his estate in cattle and 
horses. But gold and silver have been most gene- 
rally used for estimating aad comparing values by 
all vations who could command them. The reason 
for preferriag these substances are their being little 
liable to waste,—their great value in small bulk and 
weight,—their being to be obtained in adequate 
quanties,—and the certainty. and uniformity of 
quality that can be given them. In Ancient Greece, 
gold was worth from twelve to thirteen times its 
weight in silver; in Rome, from seven to ten times; 
in England, from the time of the Saxons to A.D. 
1500, from ten to twelve times. The modern ratio 
of their value is about as fifteen to one. {nthe United 
States, the ratio is 1521 to 1; in England, as 154 to 
1, as stated in Kelly’s Cambist, or as 15,6, to 1, as 
stated in Adam's Report on Weights and Measures ; 
in France as 128, or 15 46,5, (according as the com- 
parison is made as one or another species’ of coin) to 
1.* This variety in the ratio of the values of these — 


— 


metals renders it difficult or rather impossible to find © 


precisely the par of exchange. That form of money 
is preferable which combines in the greatest ‘degree 
facility in coining, and convenience in handling and 
transporting, with the least liability to waste by 
friction. —Commercial Pocket Guide. 


* In 1718, in pursuance of the advice of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, the value of the guinea was fixed at 21 shillings; or, 
the value of fine gold compared with that of fine silver 
was estimated at 157 355to 1. Lord Liverpool estimated 
that this proportion showed an over valuation of 4d. on the 
guinea; and this real value cf silver relatively to gold 
continued to increase during the greater part of last 
ceatury. This error was the cause that during the long 
period from 1718 down to the re-coinage in 1816, no silver 
currency of the legal weight and fineness would remain 
in circulation. The reader will easily apprehead that the 
value of gold and silver must be perpetually varying, re-_ 
latively to other commodities as well as. to each other, 
with the relative cost of their productiqn. The discovery 
of a very rich miue of either of these metals wonld at once 
lessen its valae as compared with the other, by increasing 
the facilities for its production. — * 
—_——_——_—_——_ ——: — : = = 
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TO ASSIST THE INQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUGGLING, AND. 
SYMPATHISE WITH ALL, 


COMURASAPION OF SWIFT AND 
POPE. 


I procern to give my cousin Apsléy’s account of his 
second dinner at Twickenham, where he oe = 
happiness of meeting Swift:— 
July 15, 1727, 
At length the dies optanda came. Shall I confess 
my weakness? I could do nothing all the morning 
but walk about, now reading something of the Dean's 
or Mr Pope's, and now trying to think of some smart 
things to say at dinner! I did not say. one of them. 
Yes, I made an observation on Sannazarius, which was 
well received. I must not forget the boatman who 
took me across the water from Sutton, “ Young 
gentleman,” says he, “ if I may make so bold, I will tell 
youa piece of my mind.”—“ Well, pray do.”——-“ Why, 
I am thinking you're going to see your sweetheart, 
or else the great poet. yonder, Mr Pope.”—“ Why 
so?” said I, laughing.—‘ Why,” said he, “your 
eyes are all in a sparkle, and you seem in a woundy 
hurry.” I told him he had guessed it. He is in 
the habit of taking visitors over; great lords, he 
said, and grand ladies from court; “and very merry, 
too, for all that.” He mentioned Dr Swift, Mr 
Gay, and others. Upon asking if Dr Swift was not 
one of the great writers, “ Ay, ay,” said he, “let him 
alone, I warrant him: he's a strange gentleman.” 
The boatman told me, that one day the Dean, “as 
they called him,” quarrelled with him about a balf- 
penny. His Reverence made ,him tack about for 
some whimsey or other, and then would not pay: him 
his due, because he did not tell him what the fare 
was the moment he asked. “So his Deanship: left 
a cloak.in the boat, and I took itup to him to. Mr 
Pope’s house, and he came out and \said—* Well; 
sirrah, there's some use in frightening you sneaking 
rascals, for you bring us back our goods.’ So I 
thought it very strange; and says I, ‘ Your. Reve- 
rence thinks I was frightened, eh ?’—‘ Yes,’ says he, 
as sharp as a needle, ‘haven’t you.done an honest 
action?’ So I was thrown all of a heap to hear him 
talk in such a way; and as I didn’t. well know 
what he meant, I grew redder and redder like, for 
want of gift of the gab. So, says I at last, ‘ Well, 
af your Reverence, or Deanship, or what. you please 
to be called, thinks as how I was frightened, all that 
I says is this: d——n me, (saving your Reverence’s 
presence) if Tom Harden is a man to be frightened 
about a halfpenny, like some folks that shall be 
nameless.’—‘ Oh, ho!’ says Mr Dean, looking scared, 
Tike an owl in anivy-bush, ‘ Tom Harden is a mighty 
pretty fellow, and must not be flouted; and so he 
won’t row me again, I suppose, for all he has got a 
wife and a parcel of brats.’ _ How he came to know 
that, I can’t say. ‘No, no,’ says I, «I’m not so 
‘much of a pretty fellow as ‘that comes to, if that’s 
what they mean by a pretty fellow. It’s not my 
business to be picking and choosing my fares, so 
that I gets my due; but I was right about the. half- 
penny for all that, and if your Reverence wants to 
go a swan-hopping another time, you knows what's 
to pay.’ 


So the Dean fell a laughing like mad, and 


then looked very grave, and said, ‘ Here, you Mr 
John Searle, (for that’s Mr Pope’s man’s name,) here, 
make Mr ‘Thomas Harden acquainted with, the taste 
of “your beer; and.do you, Mr Thomas, take back 


, the cloak, and let it stay another time in the boat 


till I want to return; and, moreover, Thomas, keep 
the cloak always for me to go home o’nights in, and 
I will make it worth your while, and leave it you 
when I am dead, provided it’s worn out enough (I: 
shall never forget all the odd things he said, for I 
talked 'em over with Mr Searle): and, harkee, Mr 
Thomas Harden,’ says he, ‘ remember,’ says he, ‘and 
never forget it, that you love your wife and children 
better than your pride, and your pride,’ says he, ‘ bet~ 
ter than a paltry dean; and those are two nice things 
to manage together.'"-And the Dean has been as 
good as his word, young. gentleman, and I keep his 
cloak ; and he came to my cottage yonder one day, 
and told my wife she was the prettiest creature of a 
plain woman that he ever saw, (did you ever hear 
the like o’ that?) and he calls her Panope, and 
always asks how she does. I don’t know why he 
calls her Panope, mayhap because her pots and pans 


_were so bright ; for you'd ha’ thought they'd beea 


silver, from the way he stared at them.”* 


Having heard of the Dean’s punctuality, I was 
afraid I should be too late for my good behaviour ; 
but Mr Thomas re-assured me, by saying that he 
had carried his Reverence across three hours before 
from Richmond, with. Madam: Blount. “ He is in 
a mighty good humour,” said he, “and will make you 
believe anything he likes, if you don’t have a care.” 

I was in very good time, but found the whole 
party assembled, with the exception of Mrs Pope. 
It was the same as before, with’ the addition of the 


Doctor. He is shorter and stouter than I had fan- * 


cied him, with a face in which there is little remark- 
able at first sight, but the blueness of the eyes. The 
boatman, however, had not prepared me for the 
extreme easiness and good-breeding of his manners. 
I had made a shallow conclusion ;. I expected some- 
thing perpetually fluctuating between bread mirth 
anda repelling self-resumption. .. Nothing could 
be more unlike what I found. His mirth afterwards 
was at times broad enough, and the ardour and free- 
dom of his spirit very evident; but he has an exqui- 
site mode throughout, of maintaining the respect of 
his hearers. Whether he is so always, I cannot say. 
But I guess, that he can make himself equally be- 
loved where he pleases, and feared. where he does not, 
It must be owned, that his mimicry (for he does not 
disdain even that sometimes) would not be so well 
in the presence of foolish people. \ I suppose he is 
cautious of treating them with it. Upon the whole, 
partly owing to his manners, and partly to, Mr 
Pope’s previous encouragement of me (which is suffi- 
cient to set up a man for anything), I felt a great deal 
more at my ease than I expected, and was prepared 
for a day as good as the last. One of the great arts, 
T perceive, of these wits, if it be not rather to be cal- 
led one of the best tendencies of their nature, (Iam 
loth to bring my modesty into question by saying 
what I think of it,) is to set you at your ease, and 


* Probably from a strange line in Spenser, where he 
describes the bower of Proteus :— 
*“ There was his wonne ; ne living wight was seene, 
Save one old nymph, hight Panope, to keep it cleane.” 
Fairy Queen, Book 3. 


enlist your self-love in their favour, by Some exqui- 
site recognition of the qualities or endeayours on 
which you most pride yourself, or are supposed to. 
possess. It.is in vain you teil yourself, they may 
flatter you. You believe and Jove the flattery ; and, 
let me add, (though at the hazard of making some 
readers smile,) you are bound to believe it, if the 
bestowers are men of known honesty and spirit, and 
above “buying golden opinions” of every body. I 
am not sincere when I call it an art. I believe it to 
be good-natured instinct, and the most graceful sym- 
pathy ; and having let this confession out, in spite of 
myself, I beg my dear cousins, the readers, to think 
the best they can of me, and proceed. The Dean is 
celebrated for a way he has of setting off his favours. 


in this way, by an air of objection, _ Perhaps there, 


is a little love of power and authority in this, but he 
turns it all to grace. Mr Pope did me the honour, 
of introducing me as a young gentleman for whom 
he had a particular esteem. _ The Dean acknow- 
ledged my bow in the politest manner; and after 
asking whether this was not the: Mr Honeycomb of 
whom he had heard talk.at the coffee-house, looked 
at me with. a serious calmness, and said, “I would. 
not have you believe, sir, everything Mr Pope says. 
of you.” I believe I blushed, but without petulance. 
I answered that my self-love was doubtless as great 
as that of most young men, perhaps greater; and 
that if I confessed I gave way to it in such an in- 
stance as the present, something was to be pardoned 
to me on the score of the temptation. “ But,” said 
he, “ Mr Pope flatters beyond all bounds. . He in- 
troduces a new friend to us, and pretends that we are 
too liberal to be jealous. He trumpets up some 
young wit, Mr Honeycomb, and fancies, in the teeth 
of all evidence, moral and political, that we are to 
be in love with our successors.” I bowed and blushed 
indeed, at this. I said, that whether a real succes~ 
sor or not, I should now, at all events, run the com- 
mon danger of greatness, in being spoilt by vanity; 
and that, like a subtle prince in possession, the Dean 
knew how to prevent his heirs presumptive from 
becoming of any value. The Doctor laughed, and 
said with the most natural air in the world, “I have 
read some pretty things of yours, Mr Honeycomb, 
and am happy to make your acquaintance. I hope 
the times will grow smooth as you get older, and 
that you will furnish a new link some day or other 
to re-unite friends that ought not to have been sepa- 
rated.” This was an allusion to certain Whig 
patrons of mine. It affected me much ; and I gladly 
took the opportunity of the silence required by 
good breeding, to lay my hand upon my heart, and 
express my gratitude by another bow, He saw how 
nearly he had touched me ; for, turning to Mr Pope, 
he said gaily, “ There is more love in our hates, now- 
a-days, than there used to be in the loves of the wits, 
when you-and I were as young as Mr Honeycomb. 
What did you care for old Wycherley, or what did 
Wycherley care for Rochester, compared with the 
fond heats and vexations of us party-men?” Mr 
Pope’s answer was prevented by the entrance of his 
mother. The Dean approached her as if she had 
beon a princess. The good old lady, hawever, look~ 
ed as if she was to be upon her good behaviour, now 
the Dean was present; and Mrs Martha Blount, 
notwithstanding he pays court to her, had an air of 
the same kind. I am told he keeps all the women 
in awe This must be ‘one of the reasons for their 
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being so fond of him, when he chooses to be pleased. 
Mr Walscott, whose manners are simple and sturdy, 
could not conceal a certain wreasiness of admiration ; 
and though a great deal more at home than I had 
looked to be, I partook of the samé feeling. With 
Mr Pope all is kindness on one part, and pleased 
homage on the other. ‘Doctor Swift keeps one upon 
the alert, like field-officer.. Yet externally he is as 
gentle, for the most part, as his great friend. 

The dinner seemed to be still more neat and per- 
fect than the last, though I believe there were no 

“ more dishes. But the cookery had a more consum= 
mate propriety. The Dean’s influence, 1 suppose, 
pierces into the kitehen. I could not help faneying 
that the dishes were sensible of it, and submitted 
their respective relishes with anxiety. The talk, as 
usual, began upon eating. 

Mr Pore. I verily believe, that when people eat 
and drink too much, if it is not in the ardour of 
good company, they do it not so much for the sake 
of eating, as for the want of something better to do. 

- Da Swier. That is as true a thing as you ever 
‘said. When I was very solitary in Ireland, I used 
to eat and drink twice as much as at any other time. 
Dinner was a great relief. It cut the day in two. 

Mx Pore. I have often noticed, that if I am alone, 
and take up a book at dinner-time, and get concerned 
init, I do not care'to eat any more. What TI took 

‘for an unsatisfied hunger, leaves me—is no more 
thought of. 

' Dr Swirr. People mean as much, when they say, 
that sueh and such a thing is: meat and drink to 
them. © By the same rale, meat and drink is one’s 
book. At Laracor, an omelet was Quintus Curtius 
to me, and the beef, being an epic dish, Mr Pope's 
Homer. 

- Mr Watrscorr. You should have dressed it your- 
self, Mr Dean, to have made it as epic as that. 

Dn Swirr. Faith! I was no hero, and could not 
afford the condescension. A poor vicar must have a 
servant to comfort his pride, and keep him in heart 
and starvation. 

Mr Watscorr. If people eat and drink for want 
of something better to do, there is no fear that men 
of genius will die of surfeiting. They must have 
their thoughts to amuse them, if nothing else. 

Tur Deax.—(with vivacity.) Their thoughts! 
Thoir fingers’ ends, to bite till the blood come.— 
That, Mr Walscott, depends on the state of the 
health. I was once returni ‘to dinner at Laracor, 
when I saw a grave little shabby-looking fellow sit- 
ting on a stile; T asked him what he did idling there. 
He answered, very philosophically, that he was the 
merry Andrew lately arrived, and that, with my 
leave, he would drink my health, in a little more 
fresh air, for want of a better draught. I told him 
I was a sort of a merry Andrew myself, and invited 
him to dinner. The poor man became very humble 
and thankful, and turned out a mighty sensible fel- 
low ; so I got him a place with an undertaker, and 
he is now merry in good earnest. I put some pretty 
thoughts in his head, before he left me. A cousin 
of mine sent them me from Lisbon, in certain long- 
necked ‘bottles, corked and sealed up. My Lord 
Peterborough has a cellar full of very pretty thoughts, 
God grant we all keep our health! and then, young 
gentleman, (looking very seriously at me, tor I be- 
lieve he thought my countenance expressed a little 
surprise)—and then we shall turn our thoughts to 
advamage for ourselves and for others. 

“Mas Pore. If there's any gentleman who could 
do without his wine, I think it must be my lord, 
‘When I was a young woman, I fancied that all 
great generals were all tall stately persons, with one 
arm a-kimbo, and a truncheon held out in the other; 
and I thought they all spoke grand, and like a book. 

_ Ds Swirr, Madam, that was. Mr Pope's poetry, 
struggling to be born before its time. 

Mrs Porr. I protest, when I first had the honour 
of knowing my Lord Peterborough, he almost fright 
ened me with his spirits, I believe he saw it; for 
‘all of a sudden he became the finest, softest-spoken 
ae ree and I fell in love 
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| Mas Buooxr. Ob, Madam, I shall tell ! 


and we'll 


all dance at my lady’s wedding. nF 


Ido not know which was the handsomer sight ; 
the little blush that came.over the good lady’s cheek 
as she ended her speech, or the affectionate pleasant 
ness with which her som regarded her. | (_ 


iF 
Mr Pore. You did nat fall in | Feith Lord 


Peterborouglt because he is such a fine-spoken gentle-™ 


man, but because he isa fine gentleman and a mad-cap 
besides. I know the tastes of you ladies of thecivit wars. 
| Tue Dean, 'Tis a’ deli¢ious rogue! (and then, 
as if he had spoken too freely before strangers,) ‘tis. a 
great and rare spirit! If all thes world resembled 
Lord Peterborough, they might do without’ con- 
sciences. I know no fault in him, but that he is too 
fond of fiddlers and singers. 

Mr Pore. Here is Mr Honeycomb, who will ven- 
ture to dispute with you on that point. 

I said Mr Pope paid me too great a compliment. 
I might venture to differ with Doctor Swift, but 
hardly to dispute. 

Dr Swirr. Oh, Mr wniatyeothy, you are too mo- 
dest, and I must pull down your pride. You have 
heard of little Will Harrison, poor lad, who wrote 
the ‘ Medicine for the Ladies; in the * Tatler.’ Well, 
he promised to be one of your great wits, and was 
very much ofa gentleman ; and so he took to wear- 
ing thin waistcoats, and died of a birth-day suit. 
Now, thin waistcoats and soft sounds are both of ’em 
bad habits, and encourage a young man to keep late 
hotrs, and get his death o’ cold. 

I asked whether he could not admit a little “ higher 
argument” in the musician than the tailor, Shak- 
speare says Of a flute, that it “ discoursed excellent 
music ;” as if it had almost been a rational creature. 

Dr Swirr. A rational fiddlestick! It is not Shak- 
speare that says it, but Hamlet, who was out of his 
wits. Yes, I have heard a flute discourse. Let me 
see—TI have heard a whole room full of ‘em discourse. 
(And then he played off an admirable piece of mimic- 
ry, which ought to have been witnessed, to do it 
justice.) Let me see—let me see, The flute made 
the following excellent remarks— Tvotle, tootle, tootle, 
tootle,—tootle, tootle,” tee ;—and ‘then again, what I 
thought a new observation— Tovotle, tootle, tootle, with 
my reedle, tootle, ree. Upon which the violin ob- 
served, in a very spriglitly manner, Niddle, niddle, 
niddle, niddle, niddle, niddle, nee, with my nee, with 
my long nee; which the bass-viol, in bis graff but 
sensible way, acknowledged to be as witty a thing as 
he had ever heard. This was followed by a general 
discourse, in which the violin took the lead, all the 
rest questioning and reasoning with one another, as 
hard as they could drive, to the admiration of the 
beholders, who were never tired of listening. They 
must have carried away a world of thoughts. For 
my part, my deafness came upon me. I never so 
much lamented it.. There wasa long story told by 
a hoboy, which was considered so admirable, that the 
whole band fell into a transport of scratching and 
tootling. I observed the flute’s mouth water, pro- 
bably at some remarks on green peas, which had 
just come in season. It might have been guessed, 
by the gravity of the hearers, that the conversation 
chiefly ran upon the new king and queen; but I 
believe it was upon periwigs; for turning to that 
puppy Rawlinson, and asking what he concluded 
from all that, he had the fave to tell me, that it gave 
him “a heavenly satisfaction.” 

' We laughed heartily at this sally against musie.— 
Dr Swift was very learned on the dessert. He said 
he owed his fructification to Sir William Temple. 
T observed that it was delightful to see so great a 
man as Sir William Temple so happy as he appears 
to have been. ‘The otivm cum dignitate is surely no- 
where to be found, if not as he has painted it in his 
works. sek 

Da Swrrr. The otium cum digging potatoes is better. 
T could show you a dozen Irishmen (which is a great 
many for thriving ones,) who have the advantage of 
him, Sir William was a great, but not a man. 
‘He had an ill stomach. What is worse, he 
one. He taught me to ext platefulls of Gherticn and 


. peaches when I took no exercise, 


est possible strain, in any 


A. What can one trust to, if the air of tran- 

quility in his writings is not to be depended on? 
Mr Ports. I believe he talks too much of his ease, 

to be considered very easy. It is an “Tv that 

tole much concern about its pillow. 

wire. Sir William Temple was a to 


a « good sense” that came up in those days. He 


“had sick blood, that required ‘stirring ; but because 


it was a high strain of good sense to agree with Epi- 
curus and be of no religion, it was thought the high- 
body ‘who should go so far, 
to live.in a garden as Epicurus did, and lie quiet, 
and be a philosopher. So Epicurus got a great stone 
in his kidnies;~ and Sir William’ used to ‘be out of 
temper, if his oranges got smutted., , 

I thought there was a little spleen in this account 
of Temple, which” surprised” me,“ considering oa 
times. But if it be true that the giddiness, and even 
deafness, to which the Dean is subject, be owing to- 
the philosopher’s bad example, one can hardly won-- 
der at its making him melancholy. He sat amidst. 
a heap of fruit without touching it. 

Mx Pore. Sir William, in his ‘Essay on Garden- 
ing,’ says, he does not know how it is, that Lucre-. 
tius’s account of the gods is thought more impious- 
than Homer's, who makes them as full of bustle and 
bad passions as the meanest of us. Now it is very 
clear: for the reason is, that Homer's gods have 
something in’ common with us, and are subject to 
our troubles and concerns; whereas Lucretius’s live- 
like a parcel of bon-vivants by themselves, nicaw 
for nobody. 

Tur Dean. Tiere arcitwo edmivebls geld silage 
in that essay. . One is an old usurer's, who said, 
‘« that no man could have peace of conscience, that 
run out of his estate.” The other is a Spanish pro 
verb; that “a fool knows: more in his ee 
than a wise man in another's.” 

The conversation turning upon our discussion last 
time respecting anglers, the Dean said he once asked 
a scrub who was fishing, if he ever caught the fish 
called the scream. The man protested -he had never 
heard of such a fish. “ What!” says the Doctor, 
“you an angler, and never heard of the fish that 
gives a shriek when coming out of the water? It is. 
true it is not often found in these parts; but ask any 
Crim. Tartar, and he will tell, you of it. "Tis the 
only fish that has a voice; and a sad dismal sound it 
is.” The man asked, who could ‘be so barbarous a | 
to angle for a creature that shrieked?—« That,” 
says the Doctor, “is another matter: but what) do- 
you think of fellows that I have seen, whose only 
reason for hooking and tearing all ‘the fish they can 
ony is that they do nof scresm?’ I shouted this 

not in hisear, and he meres socket ee) 
the river. a 

Mr Watscorr. Surely, ‘Mr Det, this arg 
ment would strike the-dullest. ; 

Dx Swirr. Yes, if you could tarn it into a 
box on the ear. Not eélse.'| They would fain give 
you one meantime, if they had the courage; for men 
have such a horror of the notion of doing 
wrong, that they would rather do it, than be told of 
it. You know Mr Wilcox of Hertfordshire (to Mr 
Pope); I once convinced him he did an inhuman 
thing to angle ; at least, T must have gone very near 
convincing him ; for’ he cut short the dispute, ‘by 
referring me'to his friends fora good character. It 
gives me the spleen to see an honest ‘man make 
such an owl of himself. 

Mx Porr. And all anglers perhaps, as he was ? 

Dr Swirt. Very likely, “faith. A parcel of 
sneaking, scoundrelly understandings get some honest 
man to do as they do, and then, page pra 
peraetcrrbiehmbenrs erm gy 
No} it requires a very rare benevolence, or as 
an understanding, to see beyond even such 
thing as this angling, in angling times ; 

Sted eX worl tts 4 Bho cay aahed anasto 

to see further than man-eating, ora goldsmith beyond 

his money. What! isn't Tow-woo a good husband 

sear” oe and must i kind 
? 


among the lower orders talk of “the poor dumb 
animal ” when they desire to rescue a cat or dog from 
ill-treatment. 

Tue Dean. Yes; and the cat is not dumb; nor 
the dog either. A horse is dumb ; a fish is dumber ; 
and T suppose this is the reason why the horse is the 
worst used of any creature, except trout and gray- 
ling. Come: this fs melancholy talk. Mrs Patty, 
why didn’t you smoke the bull ? 

Mes Brouxt. Smoke the bull, Sir? 

Dn Swirt. Yes; T have just made a bull. T said 
horses were dumb, and fish dumber. 


Mis Porr. Pray, Mr Dean, why do they call 
those kind of mistakes bulls ? 


Da Swirrr. Why, madam, I cannot tell; but I can 
tell you the prettiest bull that ever was made, An 
Trishman laid a wager with another, a bricklayer, 
that he could not carry him to the top of a building, 
in his hod. The fellow took him up, and, at the risk 
of both their ‘necks, landed him safely. “ Well,” 
cried the other, “ you: have done:it ; there's no deny- 
ing that ; but at the fourth story I had hopes.” 

Ma Pore. Doctor, 1 believe you take the word 
smoke to be a modern cant phrase. I found it, when 
I was translating Homer, in old Chapman. He 
says, that Juno smoked Ulysses through. his dis- 
guise. 

Mention was made of the strange version of 
Hobbes.—Mx Por. You recollect, Mr Honey- 
-comb, the passage in the first book of Homer, where 
Apollo comes down to destroy the Greeks, and how 
his quiver sounded as he came 2 

« Yes, Sir,” said I, “ very well ;” and Tquoted from 
his translation :— 

« Fierce as he moved, the silver shafts resound.” 


Mn Porx. I was ‘speaking, of the original ; but 
that line will do very well toveontrast with Hobbes. 
What think you of 


«iis arrows chink as often as he jogs!” 


Mr Pope mentioned another. passage just as ridicu- 
lous. I forget something of the first line, and a 
word in the second. Speaking of Jupiter,— 


« With that——his great black brow he nodded 
Wherewith (astonish’d) were the powers divine : 
Olympus shook at shaking of. his God-head ; 
‘And Thetis from it jump’d into the brine.” 


Mr Porr. Dryden good-naturedly says of Hobbes, 
that he took to poetty when he’ was too old. : 
Dean Swier (with an arch look). Perhaps had 
he begun at forty, as Drydem did, he would have 
been as great as my young master. , 

Mr Walseott could not help laughing to hear Dry- 
den, and at forty, called “ my young master.” How- 
ever, he was going to say something, but desisted. T 
swish’ I could recollect many more things that were 
said, so as to do them justice. Altogether, the day 
was not quite so pleasant as’ the former one. With 
Mr Pope, one is both tranquil and delighted. Dr 
Swift somehow makes me restless. I could hear him 
talk all day long, but. should like to be walking half 


—— 


CURIOUS. CRITICAL EVIDENCE. 


- Geraldus Cambrensis adduees a very comical 
proof of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s want of veracity. 
@ Theres wasy it seems, in’ the neighbourhood of 
Chester, a man of the name of Milerius, who, in 
consequence of havi had an intrigue with a young 
lady on the-eve of Palm-Sunday, was, ever after, 
more or less tormented by devils. Though per- 
could distinguish the true from 
the false in books; 


bri Y . 
oe [Not only about his body, but also, om the 
book he held, they sate while, thicker. 
and heavier than usual].—Eliis’s Specimens of Early 
Enclish Metrical Romances. _ 


. pore the least resemblance to it. 
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ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 
“NOL LXXEVE-A MODERN AMAZON. 


Tr was in the year 1638, says the Abbé Arnauld, ix 
his very amusing Memoirs, that T had the honour to 
become acquainted with that Amazon of our times, 
Madame de Saint Baimont. whose life wasa i 

of coura 
valour 
atraly 
family 


and of virtue, uniting in her person all the 

a determined soldier, and all the modesty of 
Christian woman. was of a very good 
‘of Lorraine, and was borm with a disposition 
worthy of her birth, The beauty of her face corre- 
sponded to that of her mind, but her shape by no means 
agreed with these, being small and rather elumsy. Pro- 
videnee, whohad destioed her for a fife more laborious 
than that which females in general lead, had formed her 
more robust and more able to bear bodily. fatigue. It 
had inspired her with so great a contempt for beauty, that 
when slie had the small-pox she was as pleased to be 
marked with it as other women are afflicted on a simi- 
lar occasion, and said that it would enable berto be 
more like a man. She was married to the Count de 
Saint Balmont, who was not inferior to her either in 
birth or in merit. ‘They lived together very happily till 
the troubles that arose in Lorraine obliged them to 
separate. The Count was constantly employed by the 
Duke, his sovereign, in a manner suitable to his rank 
and disposition, except when he once gave him the 
command of a poor feeble fortress, in which he had the 
assurance to resist the arms of Louis XIV for several 
days: together, at the risk of being treated with the 
extremest severity of military law, which announces 
the most infamous and degrading punishment against 
all those officers who Wold out without any prospect 
of success) M. de Saint Balmont went indeed 
farther, and- added insolence to rashness; for, at 
every shot of cannon that was fired at the fortress, he 
appeared at the windows, attended by some fiddlers, 
who played by his side. This madness (for one cannot 
call it by a more gentle name) had nearly cost him very 
dear; for when he. was taken, it was agitated in the 
Council of War, composed of the officers whom he had 
treated with this insolence, whether he should not be 
bung upimmediately: but regard was paid to his birth, 
and perhaps to his courage, however indiscreet. Ma- 
dame de Saint Balmont remained upon his estates to 
take care of them. Iithertoshe bad only exerted her 
soldier-like disposition iu hunting and shooting (which 
is a kind of war), but very soon an opportunity pre- 
sented: itself of realising: it, and it was this :—An off- 
cer in our cavalry had taken up his quarters upon one 
of her husband’s estates, and was living there at dis- 
cretion. Madame de Saint Balmont sent him a very 
civil letter of complaint on his ill-behaviour, which he 
treated with great contempt. Piqued at this, she was 
resolved that he shonldgive her satisfaction, and merely 
consulting her resentment, she wrote to him a. note, 
signed Le Chevalier de Saint Balmont. In this note 
she observed to him, that the ungentlemanlike manner 
in which he had behaved to hissister-in-law, obliged him 
to resent it, and demanded that he » ould give him with 
his sword that satisfaction which hisletter had refused. 
The officer accepted the challenge, and repaired to the 
place inted. Madame de Saiut Balmont met him, 
dressed im. men’s clothes. . They immediately. drew 
their swords, and. our heroine had. the advantage of 
him ; when, after having disermed him, she said, with 
a very gracious smile, ** You! t, Sir, [make no 
doubt, that. you. were fighting with, Le Chevalier de 
Saint Balmont; it is, however, Madame de Saint Bal- 
mont of that name who returns you your sword, and 
begs you in future to pay more regard to the requests of 
the ladies.” She then left him, covered with shame and 
confision; and,as thestory goes, he immediately absent- 
ed himself, and.nooneever saw him afterwards. But be 
that as it may, this ineident serving merely to in- 
flame the courage of the fair challenger, she,did not 
rest satisfied with merely preserving her estates by 
repelling foree by force, but she afforded protection 
to many of the gentlemen im her neighbourhood, 
who made no scruple to take refuge in the village, 
and put themselves under her orders when she took 
the field, which she always did with success, her de- 
signs being executed with a prudence equal to her 
courage. T have often, says the Abbé, been in com- 
pany with this extraordinary personages at the house 
of Madame de Fenquieres, wife, to the celebrated 
Marshal of that name, at Verdun; and it was quite 
ridiculous to see how she ap i 
her female dress, and (after she had it in the 
town) with what ease and spirit she got on horse- 
back, and attended the ladies that were of her <4 
and whom she had left in her carriage, in,their. li 
excursions into the country. 


The manner of living, however; of Madame de 
Saint Balmont, so far removed from that of her sex, 
and which in all other females who have attempted 
it has ever been found united with libertinism of 
manners, was in her with nothing that 
When she was at 
home in time of peace; her whole day was employed 
in the offices of religion; in prayers; in reading the 
Bible and booksof devotion, in visiting the poor of 
her parish, whom she was ever assisting with the 
most active zeal of charity. This manner of living 
procured her the admiration and esteem of persons 


‘of all descriptions in her neighbourhood, and insured 
her a degree of respect that eould mot have been 
greater towards a queen. 
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. : ‘THOUGHTS ON LANGUAGE. 
by Fornton weune. 
No. IX. 

Asttosr all the irregularities of orthography, it seldom 
happens that a word contains any letters of which it 
can be truly said that they have no business there, 
However much changed and perverted through length 
of service, they have once supported their proper 
character ; though dumb now, they have spoken ; 
though sinecurists, they have done duty, T remem- 
ber I used to have so strong a conviction to this effect, 
that I would have proposed as a canon, in the manner 
of the logicians; “ Nihil in seripto quod non prius in 
ore "that nothing was received in writing which 
had not pre-existed in pronunciation. It is indeed 
quite true, that inasmuch as speech is swifter than 
writing, the corruptions of speech will precede the 
corruptions of orthography ;—we commit the sin 
first, and then we record it. But then this canon 
would only hold true of a state of literature that was 
under the regulation of somethieg like uniform 
practice ; whereas, as regards our own language,” it 
is not two centuries ago, since for all that concerned 
the art of spelling each man was his own lawgiver ; 
and it must be remembered that it is on the contra- 
dictions thus engendered, that our present system of 
orthography, if it can be called a system, is built. 
There would, moreover, still remain for exceptions, 
cases where a letter of foreign sound was to be re-_ 
presented by means necessarily defective—where 
some analogy in the derivation obtained a concession 
or a compromise—where changes in proper names 
where made through caprice, or for distinetion—and 
many others that. may be imagined, _ Therefore, 
though good. in principle, the rule is not worth muche 

I have enumerated four principal kinds of change 
to which words are liable—addition, omission, sub= 
stitution, and transposition. of letters. All words 
were originally monosyllables: these were gradually 
extended, as greater variety of signification was re- 
quired ; and as such extension could be made either 
at the beginning or the end of words, letters and 
syllables were prefixed or subjoined according to 
pleasure, till custom gave determination and method. 
Addition of letters, therefore, was one of the earliest 
changes. which. words could undergo. _Thus—no 
doubt with progressive shades of meaning, in aigreat 
measure lost to us,—zw spreads itself in this manner, 
£4), Shay, S1{Bddy ARt Bod > SOy, ery Addy AAW, AAT, 
arraF wy edrdayo, akracow;* and so have all our 
longest words, like proud lords with their trains,come 
originally of some humble and unpretending mono~ 
syllable—some naked Adam. of a.word.+ Omission of 
letters must: have been a much. later expedient. (as 
we put out money after the acquisition of wealth), 
and could not have commenced till addition had done 
its utmost. In this process, the vowels are generally 
the first to give way, being the weaker party > and 
each is likely tovbe. followed by its particular con~ 
sonant, if not to the'sight, at Ieast to the ear, » Thus 


Por much excellent argumentation on these derivations, 
and great general philological acuteness, see the ‘Coni- 
mentary of Thomas Burgess on’ Dawes's Miscellanea.” 
Oxon: 1781.—A work rich in suggestions. 


plain black to you:—Be-lack, that is, with lack of colour, 
—of no colour—black. On 
whiten) is also be-lack, that is; with: Zack of colour,—of no 
colour—white! So that to «swear black white” is, in 
fact, a very philological’ proceeding, and full of propriety 
—‘or, behold! the two are synonymous! 
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Greek t2Aan becomes Latin palma, French palme, 
English palm,—pronounced pam. I might give here 
many astonishing examples of syncope, and the other 
sorts of elision, very interesting to the curious reader ; 
but I shall content myself with mentioning the word 
alms. This is like a squashed egg, with all the body 
thrust out, and nothing bus the shell left. It is 
contracted to this one syllable from the following 
six—e, le, e, mo, sy,na—a Greek word signifying 
compassion, and looks like an evasion of the libel act, 
—Al**m*s***,—as we should insinuate T*mk*ns! 
In this word we see the elision of seven sounds out 
of ten—for even of the few remaining letters one 
is mute. The substitution of letters may have 
partly arisen from expediency, and partly from acci- 
dent ; expediency, as giving new forms,—accident, in- 
asmuch as what would be easy for one mouth would 
be hard for another, and all mouths would be sure to 
accommodate themselves at a time when custom had 
no terrors. We often meet with individuals who 
experience a difficulty in pronouncing a particular 
vowel or consonant, and some who habitually substi- 
tute one for another, as r for 1. We-also find pecu- 
liarities of this kind—and they concern the organic 
formation—running in families. And nations once 
were families. How then can we wonder that similar 
peculiarities should have characterized the tongues of 
nations? Shem and Japhet may have spoken alike ; 
yet I fancy one of them may have had a little corner 
in his mouth that was destined’ to enlarge itself in 
his offspring into a Doric capacity, while the sons of 
his brother went mincing. Examples have already 
been given of this species of change, called by the 
grammarians (with not much propriety ) antithesis, as 
also of the transposition of letters, which they call 
metathesis. But in considering any of these much 
discrimination is necessary, ‘as they are liable to be 
confounded. Thus—vos from cPa: is not to be 
represented as a case of metathesis, though the cor- 
respondence of the letters would seem to imply it, 
Q being first exchanged for y—o Pw, oPw, svo, 
vos; for if thes final in vos were of necessity to be 
brought from"the Greek, where shall we get the s in 
nos, which in the same manner comes from »w#, this 
having no s at least? This case, then, is not one of 
metathesis, but a joint case of elision and addition of 
letters, the ¢ being first dropped (thus cQa:, oP, 
’ Mm, “vo), and then an s,—not that s, but another, 
itself a contraction of es,—being added to the word, as 
the signature of the plural number in Latin (voes, 
vo's, 008). Solikewise—vair, vi, no, noes, no's, nos. 
Tt is a similar mistake to represent rage (the 
French word) from rabies, as a case of antithesis, or 
a substitution of g for b. It is a case of syncope 
merely; the b elided gives ra’ies, pronounced as a 
diphthong ra'yes ; hence raye, raje, miswritten rage. 
The transition from the sound of y to that of j seems 
of universal facility, and is one of the commonest of 
all the changes that take place. In this way our 
little word jot appears to be a contraction of iota 
(wra)—iota, iot, yot, jot. We use both‘words ‘in 
the same sense—“ he would not part with an iota”— 
«not a jot ;” this signification coming from the mi- 
nuteness of the letter when written under other 
vowels. That this vowel had, when prefixed to 
another, the power of a consonant, like our y, we 
have the decisive testimony of Terentianus Maurus, 
-who says :— 

“OYTO INTA TPA@EI—versus si prin- 

cipium sit, 

» Pes erit primus trochzus, sed facit spondeon hune, 
Prima vocalis notari ‘wa qua Graium incipit ;” 
—that if these words begun a verse, although the 
first be a trochee, it would become a spondee by 
position, because of the first vowel of.the following 
word—iota. This shows, too, that the word itself 
(litere nomen ipsum, as he says, indeed, a few lines 
before) was pronounced yota, a dissyllable,—« conso- 
nans prior Jocata quia fit” (the first vowel, by its 
position, becoming a consonant). Nothing can be 
"more satisfactory than this. It is an attestation to 

make'a philologist go to bed happy.* 

* The names we give to the different Greek vowels are 
not exactly those by which the ancients called them. 
Alpha, Eta, and Jota, are the same; but the ancients did 
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Of the three principal influencing causes’ in the 
modification of words, which I have mentioned,— 
viz. facility of utterance, euphony, analogy,—the 
first is that which may be supposed to have come 
earliest into operation; the second bespeaks some 
necessary refinement; the last implies an accumula- 
tion of the materials of speech. Both the latter, 
therefore, concern a riper age; the former is mixed 
up with the very foundations of language. Simple 
vowel sounds are’ easier than diphthongs, diphthongs 
than consonants, liquid consonants than “mutes, la- 
bials than palatals, palatals than gutturals, single than 
double letters; and in some such order as this—the 
order of their facility—I imagine all the vowels and 
consonants to have originally entered into our service. 
This principle of facility is at all times an active 
principle, and the ‘only difference in the amount of 
its activity is, that it governs established languages, 
subject itself to the control of usage—which, as it 
was in the time of Horace, so now is the great para- 
mount Jord and sovereign; for it is only by usage 
that languages become established, and it is only by 
obeying usage that they can remain so. Usage, how- 
ever, is rather to be spoken of as an effect than as a 
cause. It is the rex lex loquens of language, a king— 
but constitutional, and subject to alteration ; it is the 
embodied presence of all the results of those in- 
fluencing principles which have been mentioned, and 
which, though obedient themselves to its authority 
in the gross, are yet continually modifying it in the 
detail,—as those whose privilege it is to make laws 
are not Jess amenable to the law. The principle of 
facility explains many little irregularities in the for- 
mation of words and parts of words : thus the Greeks, 
in the augment of the perfect tense, would not clog 
their tongues with’ the repetition of a dense or a 
double consonant, but for Ps Qavxx (verb Pasw) said 
mQavxa, or, doubling the letter, they reversed 
the order, so as to run the two together, instead of 
pepemroy saying pf:mrov — manifestly violating 
analogy for the sake of ease. In short, it explains 
almost all those corruptions, or deviations from 
standard, which the language of every nation exhi- 
bits, and more especially in its provincial dialects, 
where * greater freedom and less learning leave 
propriety in a great measure at the mercy of con- 
venience. 


Euphony is a sort of facility too—at least nothing 
is euphonious that is not facile; but it is the differ- 
ence between a convenience and a luxury that we 
have to observe here,—the difference between facility 
for the purposes of dispatch, and facility for the pur- 
poses of pleasure. In a rude age, perhaps words 
would undergo not fewer modifications and adjust- 


not say Epsilon, Omicron, Upsilon, nor Omega, but 
simply Ei, Ou, U, O; as may be seen from the following 
fragment of Callias (apud Athen.); which seems to be a 
dialogue on the letters—a sort of alphabetical lesson in 
question and answer. 

A. AAda mewroy w yuvaimes* Es ro Jevregoy 
povoy xen Ary’ Teiroy JE jovove yen Agysiy, 
aan’ Hr’ eetis. 

B. Aga Qnow xa: ro TeTueToy av Lovey ; 

A. Ovx* Iwra vey. 

B...T: de ro Tenors 

A. Theprrov; Ov. ‘ro d'sxrov T provoy Agye. 
Acicbior 2 rw ira Quvwy, intra V'ev psreos 
[Aovoy. 


A.—Ailpna, O ladies, is first; for the second, you must 
say simply Ei ; the third, however, is not to be named 
simply, but you will be pleased to say Eta. 

B.—And shall I then likewise name the fourth simply ? 

A.—No; but you must say Jota. 

B.—And with respect to the fifth 7 

A.—The fifth? Ow. For the sixth, say simply U. O is 
the last of the seven vowels,—which, however, are seven 
only in the eye of prosody. 

Perhaps j.oyoy in the last line should refer to 2, 
with the same signification as in the other places, and 
imra Div wsrgois be treated as a parenthesis." There 
is an awkwardness, at least, in.the word coming over 
again, for the last time, with a new application. The 
meaning in this concluding sentence seems to be that the 
seven vowels were not all of them distinct from one 
another in sound, but only in their metrical value; as the 
two O's, for example, and the two E’s, which were 
anciently one (the characters w an@ 4 being of sulise- 
quent introduction), were merely two forms of one vowel, 
differing in length. ; ; 


ments than in an age of dictionaries and criticism 5 

but the process would be instinctive, and uncon- 

sciously performed ;—but euphony is the creature of 
refinement, a conscious epicure, that loves his task, 

and weighs us our vowels and diphthongs till he finds. 
their true proportion. Of euphony, as a part of 
rhetoric, I am hereafter to speak. As a moving 

principle influencing the formation of language, it 

is mostly seen in the adaptation of the prefixes and» 
suffixes of words, the assimilation of consonants 

newly joined—as where a guttural is exchanged for 

a labial, because a Jabial follows, a labial for a lin- 

gual, &c.,—the devising of compound words, where- 

in the Greek language is superior to all others, 

English (I imagine) holding the second place, (un- 

Jess any one shall be of opinion that German word- 

unions are euphonious as well as expressive) and, 
finally, in the joining and cementing of the different 
parts of a sentence, to give unity and smoothness—- 
an excellence of which our language knows little, the 
Italian much, the French more than enough. But 
for euphony generally—in all the respects in which it 
can modify human speech, the Italian stands out as 
an example far above all others, modern or ancient ; 

music is its presiding spirit, and every other clainr 
gives way. ; 

Analogy, as a principle in language, is that natural 
spirit of imitation which enters into all the actions of 
man—the actions of the mind not excepted. This is 
that species of imitation which was noticed before ; 
it is the love of conformity—of unifofmity—what 
the phrenologists call “order”—in short, it is the 
love of our own convenience, of saving our time and 
relieving ourselves of trouble; it is the spirit: which 
animates the frugal housewife, whose domestic analo= 
gies—or, as she is pleased to call them herself, her 
“arrangements "—enable her to boast that she can 
“put her hand on anything.” Analogy is the order- 
ing and arranging of the materials of language with 
such economy as may enable us to find in its proper 
place whatever we seek. This is its tendeney and its 
merit, but it never can achieve any such end, because 
the household that it would undertake to govern is. 
incorrigible. . 

But if analogy has" its virtues, which indeed are: 
great, it has also its faults. Not content with bring- 
ing together and assimilating those things which are 
really homogeneous, it sometimes forces into an ab- 
surd partnership others which have no natural con- 
nection. It frequently happens in this matter that 
the ear, or the mind, is misled specie reeti; things 
are confounded. Now this disorder is twofold. 
First :—we gradually wear a word into the resem- 
blance of another, if that other is associated with it 
in our minds by some mutual property in meaning. — 
Secondly :—we gradually contract new shades of 
meaning in the use of a word, approximating it to 
another, if that other is associated with it by some 
mutual property in sound.* Unfortunately, for the 
want of some books, I am not just now able to illus- 


* Asa random illustration, take the word bumper. This 
word receives a sensible addition to its expres<iveness 
from its apparent relation with bump and bumping, giving 
the idea of fulness—as if to say that which bumps out, that 
which is over and above measure; but the word is pro-~ 
perly bon pere (a clerical toast). Who can doubt, then, 
that in settling down into bumper these two words were 
under the influence of a false analogy? On the other 
hand, consider such words as slime, slide, sly, slink ; 
crash, crash; gash, gush, rush; crack, smack, whack ; 
&c. All these by their correspondence receive a certain 
force of meaning beyond the control of their etymolo- 
gies. For instance, the first of them, s/ime—without its 
etymology in any degree justifying the impression—re~ 
ceives an involuntary connection in our minds with 
something of a sliding, slippy nature, merely from the 
accident of their common initials. So, if I hear of a sly 
man, association, in a sort of obscure under-tone, seems to 
whisper me something of sdiding, and slinking, and slip- 
ping away, and so throws a colour over the idea more 
than it ought to have. I do not wish that these should be 
considered as examples, but only as hiats of my mean- 
ing. In short, this inquiry into the nature and operation 
of false analogy would make a separate work of itself; 
nor could it be handled ina manner worthy of its im- 
portance and interest except by being made the central 
object. I'am inclined to think it woula@ form the most 
curious, perhaps ,the most instractive, chapter in phi- 
lology. “= he , 
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trate this position as I should desire, and rather re- 
frain altogether from examples tran spoil the question 
by producing weak ones. But I am sure it is hardly 
necessary, for to the philological reader his learning 
and his own experience will equally suggest ‘matter 
in evidence. Let him examine his mind as to his 
notions of the precise meaning of particular words— 
of almost any words,—and he will find that they take 
po Sigs sro colour, out of sight of his 
nary perceptions, from all sorts of remote and 
subtle analogies in ‘sound and sense ; he will detect 
himself in the act of forming wilful and unauthorized 
combinations of words and ideas under the influence 
of causes which he hardly discerns ; he will feel con- 
scious that an unseen wind of misdirection is for ever 
pushing him aside ; im short, he will find the spirit of 
false analogy—that agent of mischief in all human 
affairs (for what is prejudice—what is intolerance— 
and the mind’s habitual injustice, but a concretion of 
false analogies ?) entering into all his diseourse—per~ 
verting his expressions—warping his very thoughts 
from their bent. 

If the philologists have never duly calculated the 
force of this principle in its bearing on language, the 
fault is not theirs; it is incaleulable. Astronomers 
cannot compute with accuracy the periods of a comet, 
for they know not what bodies may lie about his path 
in those regions of space that are beyond their sight, 
and they have therefore no means of determining the 
sum of his distraction. Neither then can we more 
than guess at the course of those words which, comet- 
like, come to us dwindled and spent from the mouth 
of remote age; we never can truly account for their 
appearance, because we can never know a hundredth 
part of the accidents that have befallen them, or the 
causes of disturbance they have met with. 
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THE DAMES OF THE OLDEN TIME, 
Air— The Old English Gentleman.” 


Tue following pathetic poem was discovered among 
the posthumous papers of the late Anthony Anti- 
quarius, Esquire, who died of a violeit attack of 
Bas-bleu-phobia, occasioned, it is said, by a bite from 
a lady in a rabid state, whose disorder had taken the 
awful turn called Political Economy. 


I'll sing you a song to-night—a song of the good 
old days— 

Of the fair and stately dames of old, and all their 
ancient ways; 

When cookery books alone were read, and she 
won greatest praise 

Who could with fair and dext’rous hands a pie~ 
crust highest raise. 

They were fair and thrifty housewives then—the 
dames of olden time. 


And when old snow-clad Christmas came, to end 
the closing year, 

How joyously each noble dame set forth her 
Christmas cheer ; 

Amid mince-pies, and roasts and fries—goose, 
turkey, fish, and deer, 

. Each country gentleman's good wifé moved in her 

proper sphere, papa re 

Like fair and thrifty housewives all—the dames of 
olden time. 


_And then the dress of olden times! it seems. for- 
gotten quite— 
The graceful train, the rich brocade that e’en 
y would stand upright ; 
"The Brussels ruffles, drooping low ; the waist so 
long and slight ; 
The spangled and embroidered shoe, with heel of 
wondrous height ;— 
“They are all, all passed away, with the dames of 
olden time. % 


Instead of cookery books and pies of trains and 
high-heeled shoes, ne ot 


We've now some dozen foreign 


bustles, and “ bes bleus ;" ; ‘ 


AND TH 


' Our recreations een are changed ;—the good*old 


‘MACHINE. 


————_—_——— 


PRINTING 


Our modern. ladies. scorn to study reasoning and ate and generous as a master ; most affectionate in 
ragouts ; é the nearest relations. 7 ’ « ; " 
Politicians and astronomers have far more lofty The following portrait of him is drawn by the 
views hand of his widow; an accomplished lady whom he: - 
Than the fair and simple housewiveszof the merry became attached to before he saw her, from mere re- 
olden time. port of her excellent qualities, and lived with many 
years in happiness. If it appear panegyrical, it must, 
be remembered that the history of his life affords 


E 


country dance— deeds that give evidence to the words of his deseriber. 
No more may its far lengthened lines on modern. The engraving at the beginning of the volume, a 
eyes advance ! half-length portrait, in complete armour, is another 


The cold, coquettish, prim quadrille—the gallo- testimony, as far as it goes, of her exactness. 


heads entrance ; plexion fair, his hayre of a light browne, very thick- 
No more majestic minuets—no dames of olden sett in his youth, softer then the finest silke, curling 
i A into loose great ringes att the ends, his eies of a lively 


ayes grey, well-shaped and full of life and. vigour, 


* “ » 4G with many becoming motions, his thinne, his 

Now, though all a many, he xeberine:: on mouth well made, and his lipps very F y and grace~ 
from good or wise ; fall, allthough the nether chap shut over the upper, 
And much more happy should we be if dames ett it was in such a —_ — a = ing ; 
made shirts and pies, his teeth were even, and white as the purest vory, 

a aise his chin was something long, and the mold of his 

Instead of scribbling odes and songs to love and face, his forehead 2g ON high, his pose was. 
butterflies, rays'd and sharpe, but with all he had a most amiable 
And digging up queer fossils to astonish vulgar coantenance, which carried in it something of mag- 
eyes, nanimity and majesty mixt with sweetnesse, that at 

the same time bespoke love and awe in all that saw 


Unlike the fair good housewives of the simple him; his skin was smooth and white, his legs and 


olden time. feet excellently well made, he was quick in his pace 
and turnes, nimble and active and graceful in all his 

I hate the cupboards crammed with trash,—tooth, motions, he was apt for any bodily exercise, and any 
skeleton, and bone ; that he did became him; he could —< admirably, 

ime , ._ but neither in youth nor riper years made any prac- 

Lipids ews tao sere, s gooevis keaiiee ties of it, he bed akill in fencing such as became a 
ROP. tleman, he had a greate love to musick, and often 
Where cordial, jam, and pickle once in goodly diverted himselfe with a violl, on which he played 
order shone : masterly, he had an exact eare and iudgement in 


sy er el sy iene Sere at 
those days are flown, judgement in paintings, graving, sculptu and all 
And with them all the housewifery of bonny olden liberal arts, oe: had many curiosities of value in all 
times. kinds, he took greate delight in perspective glasses, 
and for his other rarities was not M much affected 

_ Ye beauteous dames of England, give up these we eid lasers We os Pos of gr ech ‘i 


mad-brained ways, in planting groves and walks, and  fruite-trees, in 
No more with Greek and Hebrew lore your pretty opening springs and making fish-ponds; of country 
«> noddles Grate recreations lie loved none but hawking, and. in that 


was very and much delighted for the time he 
used it, but soone left it off; he was wonderfull 
neate, cleanly and gentile in his habitt, and had a very 
good faney in it, but he left off very early the wear- 
ing of aniething that was costly, yett, in his plainest 
negligent habitt appeared very much a gentleman; 
he had more address than force of y, yet the 
courage of his soule so supplied his members, that 
[From “Poems by Louisa Twalmley,”—a young he never wanted strength when he found occasion to 
writer of great vivacity and promise, The graceful employ it; his conversation was very pleasant, for he 
designs and etchings by herself, with which the book was naturally chearfull, had a ready witt and appre+ 
24 at hension ; for he was eager in every thing he did, 
is adorned, have been already noticed in our Jour- earnest in dispute, but. withall very ional, so that 


Shun crucible, and eke retort—seek no poetic bays, 

But spin and sew, knit, cook, and brew, as in the 
golden days, 

When British dames were housewives good—— 
alas! the olden times! 


NALe—En.] he was seldome overcome, every thing that was neces- 
—~ sary for him to doe he did wit! delight, free and un~ 
constreined, he hated complement, but 


i THH WEHB5E. yett had a naturall civillity and complaisance to all 
PERSONAL PORTRAITS 
! OF EMINENT MEN, ergo’ labours, 
igs Y =r stronger 
compositions; he was rheaumatick, had a long 
sicknesse and distemper occasion’d thereby two or 
three yeares after the warre ended, but elce for the 
latter ents te pages oa fe — 
: . i. youth childhood he was iy, much troub! 
Nottinghamshire, and another distant a mile oF two, vith weaknesse and tooth akes, but then his spirits 
at Cropwell. Hutchinson was a most accomplished carried him through them; he was very patient un+ 
gentleman, and a truly honest man; from principle der sicknesse or payne or any common aceidints. 
he took part with. the Parliament in the civil wars, # eur life ae! as tule of er ot ae in 
and was appointed governor of Nottingham Castle. meate, drinke, 4 » pleasure, and all those 
He was one of those who signed the warrant for tn ala ib ene SP bare otaass, 
King Charles's death ; which he did with greatun- ia whom it is not sO much a vertue, but pro- 
willingness, praying to heaven that his judgment ceeds from want of appetite or gust of pleasure ; 
might be directed in the best course. He ultimately in bina i wae, 9. seme. Sine and religious governe- 
P it; Decades’ ba" fale: cbaviliéed Charles’ ment of the desire and delight he took in the 
signed : mvinced from ess things he enjoyed. He had a certein activity of 
behaviour, that his uncontrollable wilfulness would be spirit which could never endure idlenesse either in 
the destruction of every thing it found to thwart it. prom say 04 Seed f and we — him eager for the 
Atthe R ion, _Hutebi sas ad tae’ Smoke ulged it as well in pleasure as in business; . 
> pardoned 5 5 indeed, though in his th he exercised innocent 
with a meanness that disgraced the gallant pretensions —_ sports a little while, peg 2c Sane his businesse was 
of the opposite party, was bandied about from prison his pleasure ; but how intent soever he were in 
to prison, till he was at length worn out with anxiety aniething, how much soever it delighted him, he 
arid confinement. His mild and gentle nature held — pion Mg a an ee a ae 
on till the last, and his death-look was such as he modesty as could coilelee ith a true vertuous assur- 
wore “‘ when pleased” in life. In all the chances and auee, and hated an impudent person. Neither in 
crosses of the world, he had borne himself honorably, youth nor riper age could the most fair or enticing 


. * . i : to y 
alike to his wisdom, and his heart. He was faithful, Satay oP vale pet rage Paes ‘with them, 
and most serupulously“conscientious, as a servant; 


: yet he despised nothing of the female sex but.theix 
indulgent, but firm and active as a leader; consider- 


COLONEL HUTCHINSON. 


Cotoxer Hutcuixsox was born of a gentle family, 
originally from Yorkshire; but his immediate pre- 
decessors owned a moderate estate at Owthorpe, in 


follies and vanities; wise and vertuous women he 


Voor 


loyed, and delighted in all pure, holy, and unblame-: 
able conversation with them, but. so as never to ex~» 
cite scandal or temptation, Scurrilous discourse 

even among men he abhorred, and though he some- 

times tooke pleasure in witt and mirth, yett’ that 

which was mixt. with impurity he’ never. would 

endure. The heate of his youth a little inclined 

him to the passion of anger, and the goodnesse of 
his naturee to those of love and griefe, but reason was 
never dethroned by them, but continued governesse, 

and moderator in his soul. 


OD. CR ae 
— 


FINE ARTS. 
Brydges's Milton. Vol. LV. Macrone. 


Te fourth volume, out of the six that are to com- 
plete the work, has now appeared. We regret that 
so handsome a book should be so unfortunate in its 
iNustrations.. The likeness of Milton, when young, 
after Cornelius Jerusen, according to our recollec- 
tion, hardly conveys the delicacy of the original. 
The “Temptation on the Mountain” is anything 
but seductive, ‘The tempter, one of Cruikshank’s 
imps, is perched ona bit of crag, holding forth with 
his arm extended, to a figure standing behind him on 
a plane, elevated at an angle which Humboldt has 
found to be impossible,—upon the merits of a scene 
very like'a bird's eye view at the corner of a map, 
The effect of sunshine is the best we have seen in so 
small a drawing ; but it is an attempt never crowned 
with perfect suceess, though so often tried. “~ 


A History of British Fishes. By William Yarrell, 
Part VII. J. Van Voorst. 


A numarn well crammed with cuts. “Some parts of 
our impression have scarcely come so happily through 
the press ‘as others, as the cut in the Part, and ‘the 
Ferry at page 299. ‘The Poacher, at pagé 310, and a 
few other of, the vignettes, we fancy are a little 
coarser and heayier than usual. The majority, how- 
every we have no doubt about; they are as fine, soft, 
delicate,—as sharp and vigorous, as ever : witness the 
Rainbow Wrasse, the Gold Finny, the Gold Carp, 
and all his congeners. ‘The lady so very inappro- 
priately employed at page 524, and the curious union 
implied, of gallantry and want of feeling, is not a 
pleasant object, though, we fear, too real a sight to 
be. exeluded from the general commentary of the 
iMustrator. iy : 


—— 


BPITAPH 


Ow a monument erected in St Philip’s church-yard, 
Birmingham, to the memory of Joawx Hears, an ar- 
chitectural carver, who was killed by accident while 
engaged in raising the roof of the town-hall. The 
following lines were hastily written, at the request of 
Mr Hansom, the architect of that magnificent build- 
ing. ‘The tomb is surmounted by the segment of a 
mn, being the last'work of the deceased. —_. - 


Wuy should the monumental tribute rise 

Alone where grandeur’s mould’ring remnant lies ;; 
Or why the sculptured mockery of woe 

Claim pity's varies eae iy ae 
Whose unregarded grave n forgot, 
‘But®for the costly tomb that-marks the spot ?— 

Far other feelings raised this humbler shrine, 

Far holier thoughts inspir'd the simple line 
That fain would tell, with sad and grateful pride, 
* The mind, worth, enterprise of him who died ; 

Who clos’d a valued, just, but brief career, 

Led by the love of science to his bier ; 

And wrought, as though prophetic of his doom, 
"The touching emblem that surmounts his tomb, 

: —_—— 


_... TABLE TALE. 
“The old couplet is certainly erroneous, which 
pees? ies, carps hops, pickerell, and beer 

into England all in one year.” P 

Pike or pickerell were the subject of legal regu 

tidns in the reign of Edward the fg Onan 
mentioned in the Boke of St Alban’s, printed in 
1496; turkies ahd hops were unknown till 1524, pre- 
vious to which, wormwood and other biter ts were 
used to preserve beer ; and the parliament in 1528 pe- 
titioned against Aops, as a wicked weed, Beer was 
lieensed for exportation by Henry the Seventh, in 
1492, and an excise on beer existed as early as 1284, 
also in the reign of Edward the First.— Yarrell's 


. 


LEIGH HUNT'S LONDON J 


NEW CLIMAX TO ROMANTIC DISTRESSES. 


Mr Moore had the peculiarity of marrying the sister 
of his first wife, and (on. this occasion was much tor- 
mented by a prosecution in Doctors’ Commons. During 
the pending of this, as he was sitting with his proctor 
one evening, he by way of amusement read to him the 
first four acts of his ‘ Gamester,’ which he was then, 
writing, and which had such an effect on the proctor, 
that*he exclaimed—* Good God, Mr Moore, you have 
worked "p this young couple's distresses so much 
already, that I can’t conceive what you can do with 
them in the fifth act.”"—* Oh,” says Mr Moore very 
gravely, ‘‘ you must assist me in that, for I intend to 
putthem both in the Spiritual Court.” 


THE AGE OF MATURITY THE ONLY ONE THAT ADMITS 
OF EXTENSION. 

From these statements, then, it is obvious, that from 
the termination of infancy at three vears of age, a de- 
cade of years brings childhood to a close, during 
which the mortality steadily decreasing comes to a 
minimum, Another decade terminates the period of 
adolescence, during which the mortality steadily ad- 
vances. A third decade changes the young adult into 
a perfect. man, and during this period, the golden 
decade of human life, the mortality again diminishes ; 
while, during another decade and a half, the mortality 
slowly rises, and returns atthe close of the period, to 
the precise point at which it stood at adult age. Thus 
the interval between the period of birth and that of 
adult age, includes a term of twenty-three years. The 
interval between the period of adult age, and that 
when life just begins to decline from its meridian, in- 
cludes a term of twenty-four years; consequently a 

riod more than egual to all the other epochs of life 
rom birth to adult age is enjoyed, during which mor- 
tality makes no advance whatever, Now the term of 
years included in the several epochs that intervene be- 
tween birth and adult age is rigidly fixed. Thus the 
period of infancy includes precisely three ‘years, that 
of childhood ten years, and that of adolescence ten 
years. Within the space of time. comprehended in 
these intervals, physiological changes take place, on 
which: depend every thing that is peculiar to the 
epochs. These changes cannot:be anticipated, cannot 
be retarded, except in a very slight degree.’ In all 
countries, among ‘all classes, they take place in. the 
same order, and nearly in the same space of time. In 
like manner, in extreme old age, or the age of decrepi- 
tude, which may be safely assumed to commence at 
the period when the mortality equals that of the first 
year of infancy, namely, the age of eighty-four, physi- 
ological changes take place, which, within a. given 
space of time, inevitably bring life to aclose, That 
space of time, in all countries, in all ranks, in all ages, 
or rather as far back as any records enable us to trace 
the facts, appears to be the same. As within a given 
time the boy must ripen into manhood, so within a given 
time the man of extreme old age must be the victim of 
death, Consequently, it is the interval between the 
adalt age and the age of decrepitude, and only this, 
that is capable of extension. During the interval be- 
tween the adult age and the perfect meridian of life, 
comprehending at present, as we have seen, a period 
of twenty-four years, the constitution remains sta- 
tionary, mortality makes no sensible inroad upon it. 
But there is no known reason why this stationary” or 
mature period of life should, like the determinate 
epochs, be limited to a fixed term of years. Ona the 
contrary, we do, in. fact, know that it is not fixed ; for 
we know that the physiological changes on. which age 
depends are, in some cases, greatly anticipated, and, in 
others, proportionately postponed ; so that some per- 
sons are younger at sixty, and even at seventy, than 
others are at fifty; whereas, an analogous anticipation 
or postponement of the other epochs of life is never 
witnessed. So complete is the proof, that the exten- 
sion of human life can consist in the protraction neither 
of the period of javenility, nor that of senility, but only 
in that of maturity—Dr Southwood Smith's Phito- 
sophy of Health. _. 

MADAME! DE BRISSAC. 

Monsieur de Brissac, though old, ugly, and a Tittle 
crooked, was the best of men, poline, cf ern and 
inoffensive. Although Madame de Brissac did not 
belong to the household, it is impossible to pass ber 
over in speaking of those who did, because she was 
more about Madame than one of us. She came 
every evening to join the party with M. Clement de 
Ris, M. Carabianca, M. Chollet, and two or three 
more old senators, whose portraits, under the sem- 
blance of animated tapestry, haunted my dreams, after 
sitting a whole evening in Madaiie’s: saloon, looking 
at and listening to them, from six o’elock till eleven, 
or even midnight. Well, Madame de Brissac, with 
all her wit—for she had much, though perhaps less 
than ber sister, the Princess of Rohan-Rochefort, 
played with these old-fashioned perukes with as natu- 
tal a smile as if she had been really amused. She 


was a very singular woman; she had ,never been . 


pretty, her height was abont four feet and a half, and 
her figure not quite straight, notwithstanding which 
she was as coquettish inher dress as I could be at 
twenty years of age; and was as much in love with 
her husband as one may be supposed to be in 
the spring-tide of life. “He ‘had, however, been 


OURNAL 


' diseases are not ‘medical’ 


’ the 


false to her. While only achild, ke had fallen in lov 
with Mademoiselle de Rothelin ; another beauty fell 
in his way, and he abandoned her. ‘* Then how did 
you become his wife?” said I to her one day, when 
she was relating to me the history of her love to M. de 
Brissac. “ Only because I waited patiently, and the 
other died,” she replied, with an ait of triumphant sim= 
plicity, and a truly comic expression of countenance, 
which I shall never forget. She was extremely deaf ; 
and on the occasion of her presentation to the ror 
was most anxious to be informed what questions he 
would answer and what she ought to answer, ? 
was told the Emperor almost.always inquired what de- 
into a person came from? how old they were ? and 
ww many children they might have ? Doubiing her ear, 
which the agitation of the moment might render even 
unusually treacherous, she, determined to be 
beforehand for each of these questions in the order im 
which they had been stated to her. The day of pree 
sentation arrived ; Madame de Brissac made A ise 
curtesies to: the Emperor, who, having laid down no 
law to himself to ask precisely the. same questions of 
all the extraordinary faces which appeared before him, 
said rapidly to her: “Ts your husband brother to the 
Duke of Brissae, who was killed on the 2nd of Sep- 
tember? And did he not inherit his estates?”—Seine * 
and Oise, Sire,” was the answer; and though an odd ° 
one, not very wide of the mark, for M. de Brissac 
really inherited ‘property in that department, The- 
Emperor, however, struck by its incoherence, looked 
at her with some surprise as he conunued; “I believe © 
you have no children ?"’—“ Fifty-two, Sire,” said she, 
with the same amiable and benevolent smile as before, 
never doubting but the Emperor had inquired her ages 
Napoleon by this time was satisfied that Madame de 
Brissac was hard of hearing, and without further ob- 
servation continued his tour of the eircle.—French 
Memoirs. (We have mislaid the referenee to the book. } 


FISHES INDEPENDENT OF THE THERMOMETER. 
Desfontaines found a sparus of Lacépéde, the chromis 
of Cavier, in the hot waters of Cafra, in Barbary, in 
which Reaumur’s thermometer rose to 30 degrees, 
to thirty-six of Fahrenheit. Shaw saw small fishes of 
the mullet and perch kind in these springs. Saussure, 
speaking of the hot springs of Aix in Savoy, says: 
“TI have frequently examined the temperature 
these waters at different seasons, and have always 
found it very nearly alike (about 113 Fahr.). Not- 
withstanding the heat of these waters, living animals 
are found in the basins which receive them. I saw 
in them eels, rotifera, and infusoria, in 1790".—“ At 
Feriana, the ancient hala,” says Bruce, “ are baths 
of warm water without the town: in these werea . 
pumber of fish, about four inches in length, not unlike 
gudgeons. Upon trying the heat by the thermo- 
meter, I remember to have been much surprised that 
they could haye existed, or even not have been boiled, 
by continuing so long in the heat of this medium.” 
The facts mentioned by Sonnerat, and other travels 
lers, induced Broussonet to make some experiments 
on the degree of heat which river fishPare capable of 
enduring. The details of the of heat 
are not stated, but many species lived for seve- 
ral days in water which was so hot that the 
hand could not be retained in it for a single minute. 
In the thermal springs of Bahia in Brazil, many 
small fishes were seen swimming in a rivulet which 
raises thejthermometer eleven and a half degreés 
above the temperature of the air.—Humboldt and 
Bompland, when travelling in South America, 
ceived fishes thrown ‘up’ alive, “and apparently in 
health, from the bottom of a voleano, in the course 
of its explosions, along with water and heated va- 
pour, that raised the thermometer to two hundred 
and ten degrees, being but two de below the 
boiling point.—The power of fishes to sustain a low 
temperature is equally extraord ; for that these, 
says John Hunter, in his ‘ A Economy,’ after 
being frozen, still retain so much of life as, when 
thawed, to resume their vital actions, is a fact so well 
attested that we are bound ‘to believe it.—Perch 
have been frozen, and in this condition transported for 
miles. If, when in this state, fishes are» placed in — 
water near a fire, they jsoon begin to exhibit 
signs of re-animation; the fins quiver, the gills 
open, the fish gradually turns itself on its belly, and 
moves slowly round the vessel, till at length, com- 
pletely revived, it swims briskly about.— Farrelfs 
British Fishes, : my : 
CATO'S PRESCRIPTION: FOR AN INSURED LIME. 


, A great part of the work of Cato (on Rural Eco- 
nomy ) is more appropriate to the housewife than the 
farmer. : re gtr all sorts of 
cakes and puddings, fattening hens a reese, pre- 
carving ten dpsing. winter ; svislebinidlites prescrip- 
tions for the cure of medical diseases, both of man 
and beast. Sometimes, however, his _ for 
but sa 


atonements, or charms. The prime of all is his re- 
medy for a laxation or fracture.—‘ Take,” says he; 
“a reed, and slit it along’ the ‘middle—throw 
nife upwards, and join the two parts of the reed 
again, and tie it on to the place broken or disjointed, 
and say this clarm—* Daries, Astataries, 
Dissunapiter.’ Or this—‘ Huat, Hauat, Eluat, Ista, 
Pista, Fista, Domiabo, Damnaustra.’” _ 


————— 
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| years ago claimed attention, under the title of “a 
pictorial mode of showing maps of -estates, &c.” 
‘After all, too, such a mode can never entirely accom- 

: Sopwith, Land and Mine Surveyor, Tn 8vo. 3 2,400) 

ie “Thisty-toth Engravings. plish all it professes to do, or answer every purpose 

Flip the ‘author contented himself with laying down of a plan, because taller objects must ipavitely eam 

*hibe 3 yt ceal lower ones, Let us suppose, for instance, 

oe prennits pu ae Bint it iad = an Isometrical drawing in. which there is a house, 

ee ane 2 Ay wtp Oper forty feet highs it follows of courso that the same 

sey ahe a ere Pee neg per yet XY width of ground behind the house will be concealed; 

tae gD ry eee: ai a b aren so that let whatever may be, situated there, it 

nan of aie es = yan oo ira, ghnnot be indicated at all, although it would show 

yo a aan, ar tet; <fahe 2 tonne ands this sy lh cl plan, Ad have, we. may oh 

? . . . 

species of drawing combines the advantages, while it Fernie Three Hf shoold a a aoe 
is free from. the deficiencies, of both orthographical SOS TAPE 

to convey a sufficiently clear idea, of the heights of 


ISOMETRICAL DRAWING. , 
A Treatise on Tsometrical Drawing, §c. $0. By 


_-j{E- PRINTING MACHINE. 


aI CHE 


P ne 


the highest effects never can be produced.) With a 
more fastidious and selecting taste, althoughybe might 
write less, he ‘would write better. He is not, liow- 
ever, a slovenly or careless writer, in respect either of 
versifigation..or. of the common, proprieties of. style. 
On the contrary, both his verse and his grammar are 
in general perfectly and ‘correct. His narra- 
tive also flows on with much ease and freedom, and 
his descriptive passages are both. clear and, natural. 
Altogether, his: mihd ‘appears to: see very distinctly 
whatever it’ dogs perceive. What he ‘chiefly wants 
are faney and imagination. ‘To compensate for, these 
deficiencies, however, in some degree;\ his. poems 
show very considerable sensibility, and ‘their moral 
spirit throtighout is exeelletit. “They ‘are tit cre- 
ations which. will dazzle'or stir the mind of the age ; 


promises are made on its bebalf, which it is utterly f+ the other patts of the map); oF if not, it wo 


and perspective projection, he leads us to expect from buildings, 7 ne 

rege gs, inequalities in the surface of, the ground, 
it'a ‘vast mr panier iar pty rll &e., by projecting their shadows at an angle of but 
We are of op pip, Aer efore, ' dy Shia — 45°, as is done in elevations. Thus, whatever 
him, or his.book any disservice by correcting height of a building was, the same, would be the ex- 


notions of Isometrical delineation, we are preventing tent of, {ts .chado i 
th gratify. 
w cast upon the ground,—sup- fying and humanizing influences of the poetical 


uld spirit and taste, we cannot. but rejoice: to find suelt 
simple rills of song'as we have here springing out in 


the dissatisf faction iow likely to be oceasioned, when posing it to stand upon a level ( which would appear 


impossible it should fulfil, Nay, it must be admitted 5. aitered according! 
y. In. such plans the roofs of 
that Mir Sopwith himself has, although * buildings would be shown orthographically, and the 


we do not doubt, for all that,\that they may give 


the much pleasure to a large class of such readers as any 
writer ought to be happy to be able to amuse and 


Believers as we are in the: essentially puri- 


remote places of our land, and, although little 


corrected the fillacions ideas he labours to impress ey, and alllothér cbjects, tiated with their niatural heard by the crowd, yeb is they flow mutmuringly 


upon us, the exemplification given in his own plates AT cect Sukbice Nat pene)! aw oF 
showing very forcibly, at a glance, how very far such pert awtigi pate do il vay Ree tree ‘es 
drawing falls short of what it is pretended can be 4. i¢; diately beneath the eye, in 
done by it. ; 
To very little purpose is it he assures us that 
Jsometrical drawing is capable of representing all the 
objects in a view with “great pictorial force and 
beauty,” when the views he actually shows must 
convince every one of the contrary, It is only com- 
paratively, with reference to the usual kind of plans, 
that’ such represeritations have any pretension to be 
termed pictorial, since, in comparison with pictures, 
they are the most anti-pieturesque'things conceivable, 
—not a degree better than the landscapes we seé on 
china teacups. In fact, Isometrical perspective must 
be of greater antiquity than Mr Sopwith seems to 
suspect, it having been so long in use among the 
Chinese, although, like M. Jourdain and his prose, 


that nation may not have been aware what it was j 
they were practising. Sopwith, on the contrary, evidently wishes to commu- 
indulge in a little banter upon the occasion, nicate the fruits of his own practice and experience ; 
the author must forgive us, since the earnestness with accandingly much fe to'be geined fom big book; and 
which he ofiener than once insists upon the recom waa we ee ae fees of those abe will 
sadeaienaal seal . , Will-be sufficient to meet his ex- 
who S eianaie ara pencil vie aie porn brne, pl Rrmenrenenl: wait ico Teatieg ae a 
amusement, appears to us quite misplaced “and mis- nmong these! ochep Clamne whew Ry sh eee ise 
‘taken; whilst it also forces. the matter itself directly prea Wei a Big Seeee. of TOS Hee. OE taametaion! 
upon our notice. In fact, that which constitutes its TiiWing. 84,08 aramngment, ped a acroeaplishments 
real utility, eminently unfits it for any such purpose. 
Tt is capable of giving an exact representation of 
buildings and grounds as they would appear ina 
model ; but most assuredly not as they would be be- 
held in a view, or as any person of the least taste 
“would wish to delineate them ina picture. Con- 
‘sequently, the facility of the process is, so far, not at 
vall.in its favour: its being reduced to a mere me- 
chanical operation is not likely to render it particularly 
amusing. Mr S. seems, moreover, to have’ over- 
“Jooked one indispensable requisite, which is; that an 
accurate plan of the whole site, together with eleva- 
tions of the buildings, and the heights of all objects 


~ Having thus unreservedly expressed our opinion ia 

regard to a point of some moment, we can conscien- 

tiously recommend the work as exceedingly well de- 

serving the attention of those engaged in making 

geological or other surveys. They can hardly fail to 
derive much practical information of one kind or an- 
other from it, in addition to the full instructions it 
gives on the ‘subject of Isometrical, Projection, and 
Drawing. The principles and. the practical applica- 
tions of them are so clearly explained, that in a: very 
short time any one may render himself a proficient in 
them. This is no ordinary merit; for in treating of 
their own, particular science, writers are not uniformly 
disposed to render it so perspicuous as they might do, 
or to dispel the mystery that may hang about it. Mr 


in 
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BIRD’S POBMS. 

The Emigrant's Tale, a Poem, in Two Parts; and 
Miscellaneous Poems; by. James Bird, Second 
Edition, 8vo. London: Baldwin and Cradock, 
1835. Pp. 200. 

Mr Biren, though his yarious publications have, we 

believe, had their chief circulation in the country, is 

probably known’to many of our readers as one of the 
most prolific poetical writers of the day. Besides 
the present volume, he has produced ‘ The Vale of 


intended to be shown, must be first obtained, before 
_ the Isometrical draught can be made. How, therefore, 
« ladies” can execute “landscape and garden views, 
“ec. in an easy and correct manner,” by means of 
* Ysometry, we must confess we do not perceive. In 
-.our opinion, it would have been more correct on the 
part of the author; had he said that the land-surveyor 
' Zs thus enabled to exhibit the form and appearance 
of grounds, their inequalities of surface, their different 
levels, the buildings and other objects, at the same 
in plans and cleats. Herta” aul sbe 
“positive, and, we may add, the sole advantages 
of this mode of drawing, which we suspect to be 
the’ same as that for which Mr Hornor some 


Slaughden,’ a poem in five cantos ; ‘Machin, or the 

of Madeira” a poem in four cantos; 
«Dunwich: a Fale of the Splendid City,’ in four 
cantos; ‘ Framlingham, a Narrative of the Castle,’ 
a poem in four cantos; * Cosmo, Duke of Tuscany,’ 
a tragedy in five acts; and a volume containing | 
* Poetical Memoirs,’ with ‘the Exile,’ atale. With 
the exception of the tragedy, and. the poems entitled 
« Dunwich’ and ‘Framlingham,’ all these works appear 
to have reached second editions. 

As might be supposed from this large amount of 
performance, Mr Bird's facility of composition is 
very great. It is so great, indeed, as to interfere con- 
siderably with his attainment of concentration and 
force of style, without which, in poetry especially, 


4 along, each refreshing, and gladdening, and enriching 


own little region of the popular heart and 


The longest poem in the present volume — * the 
Emigrant’s Tale’—has considerable interest asa story, 
although we must confess that the principal point of 
the story is not made very probable. . The following 
passage may serve as a specimen of the author's skill 


the delineation of manners and om 


Oar village Pedagogue was one, whose race, - 
Té now extinct :—the grandeur of his face , 
‘Was like the ancient Sotaste wisely stern, ©! 


but { 
In all the solemn labour of his school, . 
He thought, and looked, and moved, and spoke by 


tule, 
_And, as he shook his learned head, and cast 
His eye around, that threatened. as itpast, , 
‘Each glance was measured, eyery shake so true, 
‘That e’en the motion of his ponderous queue 
Seemed like a formal pendulum of lead, 
To time the mental clock-work of his head:! 
Six feet his stature, as an arrow strait, 
Firm and unbending his majestic gait, 
Yet, though he would not stoop to Lords or Dons, 
He often stooped to flog his truant ones! , 
—— gunn aioe we with tor 
know not, bu mes Jet. me sit. 5 
Three tedious weeks, lorn, o’er my slate, 
Without one Aint my Pa de Sade! , y 
He taught me not to add, subtract, divide, 
1 ng ape ge the idler oduiin ’ 
ile he my my. inenbayon ubation ¥ ides: stun 
Would ak: Sa « the goose not 
teh 4 
Thou hast been sitting three full weeks in vain, ’ 
And still no offspring from thy dreamy brain 
Hast thou not found the sum’s right quotient yet?” 
«No, Sir!” I drawled, “the Rule, Sir, I forget." — 
sWhat! after all T've told you !—after all!” 
Rue— Write the numbers—let points decimal 
Stand. in‘a line directly under each: is > 
How plain to learn, when I so clearly teach! 
Know, Boy, that decimals are different quite; 
Some are interminate, and some finite, _ 
circulate. 


Some single repetends—some circu 
_ 'Tis twelve o'clock, Boy—put away your slate |” 


Such was the man to teach my youthful mind 
Tne wealth of knowledge, and the truth to find ; 
Such was the mau true wisdom to impart, 

To lead the intéllect, to form the heart ! 
Such was the man, who, at my Father's board 
Dined twice a year, and, from his brain, ill-stored, 
Quoted with pride—methinks I hear him speak— 
Three scraps of barbarous Latin, four of Greek, 
Which made my Father stare, my. Mother sigh,, 
And wish her Son just such aprodigy! 
: porst4aea 

We add, as a specimen of his descriptive pow 
the ‘following picture of the es of F 
scenery :— . = 


ice"> vt 


I see around me natuse's beauties rise, a 
The echoing woodlands and the genial skies, 
J hear the bird’s soft music in the brake, 


The sounding waterfall,.the murmuring Lake,' 


Whose ample bosom swelling to the breeze 
Mocks the small space of European Seas ! 
Before me spreads the forest-shade, whose bound 
No eye hath seen, no human footstep found ; 
And when the warm effulgence of the year 
‘Glows o’er the woods, the autumn’s tints appear 
In hues, unnumbered, decking leaf and stem, 
Each tree a picture, every leaf a gem, 
Ruby and amethyst, and gold, that shine 
Bright in the sunbeams, while the sombre pine 
Stands sternly great amid the leafy host, 
Unshasget by summer's heat, by winter's frost, 
O’er all he towers magnificent, and reigns 
"Undying Monarch of the woods and plains! 
And here, sweet summer, by her long delay, 
‘Drives Night's dull shadow by her smiles away, 
_For, when the sun has vanished from our sphere, 
o darkness comes to make his absence drear, 
‘The stars crowd o'er the face of Heaven, all bright, 
The cloudless moon decks earth with radiant light, 
The fire-fly sparkles in the woods—e’en there 
Darkness is shamed, and struggles in despair! 


On the whole, we think Mr Bird, were he to take 
sufficient pains, could write a good deal better than 
he has yet done. Some of his lines in this poem, he 
must allow us to say, are more curiously prosaic than 
almost anything we recollect having ever before met 
with in the shape of verse. | For instance, in one of 
the:passages'we have just quoted, the expression— 
“ the mental cloek-work of his head"—is not only un- 
poetical but anti-poetical: the epithet, though it may 
improve the prosody, has much the same effect that 
@ great wooden wedge would have thrust through 
the heart of .a picture on canvass, with the object of 
stretching it out so as to make it fit its frame. Still 
beyond this, if possible, is the, intense prose of 
another epithet in a line which occurs some pages 


afterwards :— 


Yet her fair sister, Plenty, strange to say, 
Had thrown her emblematic horn away. 


Her emblematic horn! What can Mr Bird mean? 
No doubt the horn was emblematic; but, who. wants 
to be reminded of that now? Has our author ever 
played at Hide and Seek? ' If he has, how would he 
have liked to have had the game spoilt by some un- 
maginative looker-on, when the excitement was at 
the highest, gravely proclaiming aloud where’ the 
hider had taken refuge? Or, does he ever go to the 
play? And does he think it would heighten the 
effect, if Macbeth at the banquet, or Richard on 
Bosworth Field, were ever and anon to turn round to 
the spectators, and to inform them that the whole 
representation was mere pretence —nothing more 


than a touch of the emblematical, if it might be so 


expressed? Really, truths of this kind should be 
kept for encyclopedias and classical dictionaries ; 
they are only so much dirty water thrown upon the 
fire and flame of poetry. On the other hand, how- 
ever, we must caution Mr Bird against too bold a 
flight in the “heaven of invention.” There is one 
dtiginal figure in the present poem, and it is cer- 
tainly the strangest we ever encountered. What does 
the reader think, or what can he make, of Reason 
being called, of all things in nature, “the soul’s 
Pompeii?” “Then burst,” says Mr Bird, speaking 
of the breaking out of the war between France and 
England at the-time of the French Revolution,— 


Then burst the dread volcano of mankind, 
Then rushed the scorching lava of the mind, &c., 
Till, ’mid the tumult and the wild uproar, 
“Reason, the soul’s Pompeii, was no more. 


Our author's “Pompeii” could hardly have been in its 

usual sober state when he struck out this odd fancy. 
Several of the minor pieces in the volume, we 

ought to add, are very creditable to Mr Bird's Muse, 


’ though, we:eonfess, we do not so much admire those 


of them in which the stanza and manner provoke a 
comparison with ‘Don Juan.’ On the whole, we 
‘part with him with much respect and regard, and 
have great pleasure in recommending his verses to all 
who love in poetry the sunshine and warmth of a 
cheerful and benevolent heart. ’ 
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TRAVELS IN PERSIA. 

‘Uncle Oliver's Travels.—Persia, Wot. 1. Tlustrated 
with 12 Engravings. London. Pp. 304. Price 3s. 
Tuis little volume is ‘intended to form a part of a 
series of works for the ‘use of young persons. The 
styleadopted, therefore, is familiar and conversational ; 
the leading personage being a certain sexagenarian of 
the name of “ Uncle Oliver,” who details to a happy 
and attentive family party what he has himself seen, 


‘or heard of, respecting foreign lands, and who answers 


all the interrogatories of the “ tarry-at-home” tra- 
yellers with the suavity and benevolent feeling cha- 
racteristic of kind-hearted and “ garrulous old age.” 
The book, however, is not ‘a mere compilation. The 
author has actually visited the country which he 
deseribes, and his narrations of personal adventures 


are authenticated by the fact of his having actually 


been engaged in many of the scenes related. 


The following is “ Uncle Oliver's account of him- 
self."—It is amusing and characteristic :— 


“Tam an old man ; and when I am without my wig | 
look quite as old asTam. Many old gentlemen look 
ten or twenty years younger than they are; but it is 
not so with me—I am seventy-one, and [ look seventy~ 
one. The reason may be, that I have had many hard- 
ships to undergo and many troubles to bear, and hard- 
ships and troubles do not tend to make people look 
young. Q 

“ Tring my bell: [Hater John.] ‘ John, please to 
bring down my dressing-glass. — Very well; put it 
down on the opposite table.’ Now, my readers, I have 
had the glass brought down to see how I look, that T 
may describe myself to you; because I am sure you 
will want to know, not only who * Uncle Oliver” is, 
but what “ Uncle Oliver” looks like. Alas, alas! 
where is the curly bead my mother used to pat so often 
and so kindly? I amold now, and wear a brown wig, 
made with the hair of other people, having but lt 
hair left'of my own, and that as white as snow ; but I 
remember when all my head was covered with hair as 
black as the wing of a raven. My face is whitish- 
yellowish-brown all over, with not a bit of any other 
colour; and the flesh that is upon it hangs loose, and 
looks soft. Certainly Lam an old man. I am rather 
tall, but not too tall; I am rather thin, but not too 
thin, considering how old I am, I stoop a little, but not 
much, in walking ; and I make use of a stick with an 
ivory head : formerly, I used to have a gold head to my 
stick, but I so many sticks stolen for the sake of 
the gold, that Iwas driven to ivory, and now I find 
ivory softer and more pleasant than gold. | But though 
T use a stick, I walk firmly and rather quickly for my 
years; and, altogether, I feel litt!e of the infirmities of 
age, except when I try to eat the crust of my toast, or to 
buckle my own shoes, and in other such small matters. 
I think that if I were met in’the street ona summer's 
day, I might be taken for an aged clergyman or doctor. 
I wear black, with a white neckcloth, and a frill to my 
shirt; I have also small buckles at‘my knees and in my 
shoes; and [ am seldom seen without a rose, or a sprig 
of geranium or migoonette in my button-hole. 

“Now I hope t have so drawn my picture that the 
reader thinks he should know me if he were to meet 
with me; and if he does meet with me, let him speak 
to me—let him call me “ Uncle Oliver ;” then I shall 
know that he has read this book, and that he knows 
me; and I shall notthen fail to speak to him and shake 
him by the hand,” yo 

The following extract refers to the optical illusion 
‘termed “ the seraub.” 

‘We must not leave the deserts without considering 
that very remarkable ranve which is so frequently 
ouaeroal in them, and which in the east is called the 


' Seraub. Europeans call it the mirage. This seraub— 


“ H. Bot, sir, what does the word mean ? 

« U..O. * The water of the desert.’. It is, however, 
not really water, but. the ap nce of water, As it 
is seen most generally in the hot deserts, where there is 
‘really no-water, and where water would be the greatest 
of btsenitiga; there can hardly be a more distressing 
illusion than this. - Only suppose a man riding: in the 
desert, where he has not seen any water for a long time, 
and is perhaps in such an agoay of ‘thirst bobs ‘would 
willingly give his right arm for a cup of cool water. 
Think, then, how delighted he must be to sée a fine 
lake of water aprons out before him. Oh, with what 
joy and desire he hastens to it to que 
thirst and cool his parched skin! But as he comes to 
it, it goes from him. He ‘cannot overtake it; and at 
last it vanishes away, and sometimes a 


see that he has passed through what always. s 

before him until he had passed it. It was but ava 

lying on the ground ; and when the poor traveller Rods 

this out, he becomes a thousand times more thirsty than 

before, from mere disappointment, se 
“© F. Did this ever happen to you, dear uncle? 
“©U,O. Many times; and except the distresses which 

_rend the heart, E know no distress like this, ‘ 

“ H. But is it so exactly like water? 


times seen one under the same circumstances; but he 


ich his raging w 


ars again dt | 
a distance beyond ; or, if he looks behi regen | i 


“U. 0. So exactly, that I think no person who sees 
it ina road he never travelted before can fail to take it 
for real water, 4In the Koran, which is the holy book 
of the Mohamedans, the Seraub js thus strikingly men- 
iar :—* Bat as to the unbelievers, their works are 
ike a vapour in a plain, which the thirsty -traveller 
thinkeih'te beaters uot when he potas Ty 
findeth it to be nothing.’ F 

“H. It is a vapour then? 

“U.O. Some-writers describe it as a thin mistor va- 
pour spread over the surface of the ground. _As-soon” 
asa person learns that it is not water, this would cer- 
tainly:be his first impression; but £ think ‘those best 
account for it who say that itis occasioned: by the cir-. 
cumstance, that the air near the ground pains. sere 
Tess compact than the rest of the air, by the heat of the’ 
sand, produces a difference to the eye which the tra" 
veller can only account for by supposing it to: be ~— 
This appearance does’ not rise many feet above: the. 
ground, and is sometimes so very low, that I have seen 
the lower parts of the houses and trees in villages hid- ’ 
deu by it, while the upper parts were clearly seen,— 
the whole having: the nee as if the place had 
been overflowed, anda, lake formed in the midst, of. 
the village. If the traveller stands at a height much 
above that of the mirage, the apparent water does not 
seem so compact and deep. This is because the appear- 
ance, being merely an optical illusion, must needs vary 
according to the point of view in which it is seen: or, 
as those say who describe the appearance as a vapour, 
it has not thickness enough, as the eye looks down upon 
it, to hide the ground ‘which it covers: but if the ob- 
server is on a level with the seraub he ,cangot see: 
through it, so that it appears to him clear water. Thus, 
it happens generally that the illusion is very d . 
to one who is upou a camel, and to another who is 
agus iin eon PYPUr-BOwOe: | . 

“H, I dare say it must be much like water,sioee it 
deceives people so. But I think I should find it.ont il 
I saw it: because, Sir, I should look for the shadows o 
the trees and houses, and stich things as oné sees in 
wr Eth adhoopadionass sabe ome 

“Uy, the opendeserts,, bi 
frequently seen, sat eet not always find.2 to 
give a shadow ; but if there were, you we ’ 
shadows all the same in the vapour as in real’water. * 

iY. 0. Yer ial decaives 

*U.O. Yes: and it is this which chiefly deceives 
people into the belief that it 7s water. oR you may 
not think it is only the ignorant and careless who can’ 
be deceived by it, F-will read you Dr Clarke’s descrip- 
tion of the first serdub he ever saw.» I have many 


describes it better than I can. Here is his description 
of the mirage :— . ; Battal 
«We perceived the domes and turrets of Rosetta; 
apparently upon the opposite side of am immense lake or 
sea that covered all the intervening space between.us 
aud the city. Not having in my own mind at the 3 . 
any doubt as to the certainty of its water, . 
seeing the tall minarets and buildings.of with 
all its groves of dates aud sycamores as peligro 
flected by it as by a mirror, insomuch that even the mi- 
nutest details of the architecttire and of the trees might 
have been thence delineated, I appliedt jbe 
informed in what manner we were to. p 
‘Our interpreter, although a Greek, and th 
to have been informed of such a phenom 
fully convinced as any of us that we ¥ 
to the water’s edge, and: became: ind 
Arabs maintained that within an hour: 
Rosetta by crossing the sands in the di 
ursued, and that there was no water. 
@, giving way to his impatience, *do yt 
an idiot to be persuaded contrary to th 
senses ?” The Arabs smiling, soon sa 
completely astonished the whole ees 7 
look back apon the desert we had ak f ; 
we beheld a precisely similar appearance,’ © 
fact, the mirage, a prodigy to, which every: 
were then strangers, although it afterwa 
more familiar. The view of it afforded us) 
horrible despondency to which travellers | 
times be ex: » who, in traversing the 
desert, destitute of water, and perishing 
have sometimes this deceitful _pre ie 
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THE LONDON JOURNAL. 


TO ASSIST THE INQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUGGLING, AND 
SYMPATHISE WITH ALI. 


CLEANLINESS, AIR, BXERCISE, 
AND DIET. 


Tr a man inherit from. his forefathers a fine estate, 
and, if betaking himself to ill courses, he squanders 
his substance, letting his property go to rack and 
ruin; his land, undefended and untilled, grow use- 
less and unsightly; till at length he fall_penni- 
less and despairing upon the parish, dr his more 
thrifty relations,—we pity him; but qualify our com- 
passion by reflections on his wilful folly, and turn our 
minds as quickly as possible from the contemplation 
of so unpleasing and distressing a sight, 

_ A more deplorable and wanton waste of happiness 
is before our eyes daily—nay, so constantly, that we 
pass it? unregarded. The streets of London are 
crowded with far more. remorseless spendthrifts— 
pale, anxious, weakly, and unhappy,—men who have 
‘thrown away finer substance than money, or fairest 
‘lands, They are those who. have wasted their stock 
of health,—flung to ruin the finé inheritance of their 
nature. . For what?—Some have bartered their long 
happiness for passing, unseemly, and unreal pleasures ; 
others have sold their own welfare for the benefit of 
their dearest connections. But most have suffered 
the encroachments of untimely decay and bitter dis- 
ease, through their neglect and indolence, conceding 
to the most trifling difficulties, 

We are endowed at our birth with the means of 
enjoying and prolonging our existence ; but we suffer 
our enjoyments to be overclouded, and our very life 
to be smothered by unworthy, or even squalid bur- 
dens. Our muscles dwindle for want of use, a 
spurious stoutness perhaps being supplied by inert 
masses of fat; we breathe a poisoned air, and our 
‘blood fiows slowly and languidly, and is possibly 
.quickened again by a heating diet, only to be safely 
indulged in.by hardy exercisers. After all, over 
this ill-used body we permit all the vagrant im- 
purities, of a smoky atmosphere, of the earth we 
raise in dust at every step, tu congregate and crust, 
_damming up the natural excretions of the body. The 
frame thus becomes the torpid or fevered receptacle 
“for heaped and pent-up incongruities. 

_. Health, the valued blessing, has its favourite home 
in wilds, where the unbarrassed land gives a liberal 
‘supply to a moderate but a constant exercise; where 
the winds are free and unadulterated, the waters 
‘pure ; where too much ease has not enervated, nor 
£00 much anxiety exhausted the constitution. At the 
same time, delicate as it is, and dependant upon‘a cer- 
“tain n immutable ‘regularity i in its conduct for strength 
and comfort, the constitution of the human body 
“seems better adapted than any animal's to endure the 
vicissitudes of varying place and climate. One place 
aandoubtedly is healthier than another. The air of 


a Welch mountain is more vital than the breath of 


a blast-furnace at Birmingham, or a broken gas- 
‘pipe in Fleet street. The langs are better supplied 
in the wide, wild prairies of North America, than in 
_ the dens of St Giles. Exercise is more effectual 
undoubtedly, and more easily pursued, in an un- 


fenced wilderness, than among the crowded and busy 
offices of commerce ; and in such a site the diet is 
necessarily more moderate, more natural, more pre- 
pared for by the bodily exertions employed to pro- 
cure it. Thus the inhabitants of towns are at an 
obvious disadvantage. Still the natural pliability of 
the constitution is so great, that it requires but a 
small share of energy and judgment to subdue the 
most oppressive evils of artificial associations. The 
exercise, no longer unavoidable, perhaps even im- 
peded by employment, must still be used to preserve 
the vigoir of the muscular and vascular system. 
Air must still be changed as’ much as possible, and 
as often; and bad air ayoided or counteracted by 
every possible precaution. ‘The varied and unnatu- 
ral diet of the market and the kitehen must be 
chosen from by the rule of simplicity and whole- 
someness ; and, aboye all, cleanliness—in cities, the 
most elusive of all the friends of health,—must be 
unceasingly propitiated, as the presidium et dulce 
decus of physical comfort and grace. Attention to 
these matters will make health and happiness attain. 
able in most situations ; and such attention is to be 
paid at very little expense or trouble, bodily. or men- 
tal, if once the habit of rendering it be gained. Oh! 
how often have these things been uttered! * how 
repeated and reechoed again and again! How 
easily and earnestly admitted! and after alJ, how 
little remembered or minded ! 
But that a man should really interest himself in 
any matter, especially such as may put him to the 
smallest trouble, it suffices not that he should only 
hear, or even believe, an occasional assertion, an ex- 
ample, or a casual bit of advice. He must feel, and 
know what it is he feels, and how his feelings are 
caused and modified, before he can be sensible of a 
motive to exert himself independently of early 
formed habits; the opposite to which he may have 
never seen or thought of. A steady observation of 
ordinary facts, elucidated by a hint or two from a 
competent teacher, will be enough to supply the 
necessary amount of knowledge, without any sacri- 
fice of time, or tedious study. When the sources of 
knowledge were few and limited, ere the printing 
press had diffused a steady and undelusive light over 
the world, it required the duration of ‘a ‘life, and the 
accumulation of many a sterile saying and doctrine, 
before an individual could acquire sufficient practical 
knowledge in any branch of science, even for his 
own use, or of the most elementary nature. It is 
not so now. Many works have appeared, particu- 
larly of late, written with sincerity and intelligence, 
the productions of men sensible of the wants of their 
fellow creatures, and anxious to supply them. Two 
have just come out upon the subject in hand, one by 
Dr Southwood Smith,* upon the structure and 
functions of the human body; another by Dr 
Robertson, on regimen.* The former work, which 
we have formerly noticed, is copious and explicit, 
written with remarkable clearness, and full of whole- 
some and most useful knowledge. . The latter is less 
decidedly upon a scientific and analytical plan; but 


* The Philosophy of Health, or an Exposition of ‘the 
Physical. and Mental Constitution of Man, with a view to 
-the promotion of Human Longevity and Happiness. By 
Dr Southwood Smith, &c.&c. Charles Knight. 

+ A popular Treatise on Diet and Regimen, intended as 
“aText Book for the Invalid and Dyspeptic. By W. H. 
Robertson, M.D. Charles Tilt. 


is addressed to the common sense of the intelligent 
and observing man, who may verify the greater part 
of its illustrations by his own daily and untechnical 
observations. Of Dr Robertson’s work, as more 
immediately suited to our purpose, we shall make 
frequent use. 


Tt may as well be observed in answer to the un- 
candid and weak evasion of necessary restraint, so 
often on people's lips,—that “doctors so often dis- 
agree,”—that, granting the fact, upon the most essen- 
tial matters in general practice, they are all agreed ; 
on the other hand, that the most essential matters 
held in doubt by one, are doubted by them all; while, 
as to points upon which they really do disagree, the 
difficulty may generally be conquered in practice, by 
a judicious reference to personal experience—letting 
the act wait upon necessity rather than indulgence. 


Exercise, air, diet, and cleanliness are the main 
props of health. Let us see in what quantity or 
quality a citizen attains them in London. We will 
take an average case, inclining rather to the milder 
side. Our friend, then, who is a diligent and a sen- 
sible man, lives in a smoky street. He rises at eight 
or half past, in a tightly closed room, washes his face 
and hands, cleans his teeth, and combs his hair. He 
break fasts,—drinking a good deal of hot tea, and eat- 
ing, very fast, bread bedaubed with butter, eggs 
boiled hardish, or perhaps fat bacon ; hot rolls ocea- 
sionally. After breakfast he goes into the counting- 
house, perhaps on the same-premises—if not, close 
by; or else he rides. It may be that he has to go out 
on business in the course of the morning; but he 
walks only by chance; if he can afford it, he mostly 
rides. At five he dines, (having previously washed 
his hands and combed his hair,) very abundantly, off 
meat, perhaps fish, vegetables, pudding; beer, and 
wine or spirits. Again in the counting-house till 
eight, at which time the same quantity of hot tea 
and butter is swallowed as at breakfast, the tea being 
out of smaller cups, the butter_on thinner bread: He 
chats, sleeps, or reads till eleven, when the hearty 
supper, that so often’ precedes the apoplectic stroke, 
or the nondescript disease which juries irreverently 
term the “ Visitation of God,” is swallowed with all 
the gusto occasioned by leisure, the mental feverish- 
ness of anxiety, and an excited state of stomach; 
and so to bed, “ perchance to dream.” On Sundays, 
haying washed a little more than his face and hands, 
including his feet, a little additional exercise and a 
change of air affords an excuse for a still heavier and 
more incongruous dinner. Thus the week is past; - 
—and how has he worked for his health? Of exer- 

cise he has taken a doubtful quantity ;—perhaps over- 
tired himself on one or two days; perhaps scarcely 
wanted his shoes cleaned ;—but it has been confined 
to the legs and lower part of the body in small walks 
about the streets, unless twiddling the pen be con- 
sidered, inasmisch as it exercises the right hand. Of air 
he has breathed a certain portion, but charged with 
poisonous gases, and its vital principle dwindled toa 
trifle on account of mephitic vapours, and the many 
Jungs feeding on it. Of diet he has tasted some of the 
worst excesses. Of cleanliness he has procured, not 
enough for his face and hands. If he bea young 
man, an occasional bathe in the New River or the 
Serpentine has just sufficed to make bathing seem 
a very amusing and manly, but a highly troublesome 
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exercise; and so he is “fond of bathing, but-cant 
manage it so often as he wishes.” : 
So lives the citizen; and by the age of thirty 


grows wrinkled, pursy, and ill-hamowred. The victim ~ 


of petty uneasinesses, he is a tyrant in {the trifles 
within his r,—an unhappy man, Soft-fleshedy 
pale-faeed, urpled with the artificial toses of a 
morbid circulation, short-winded, he finds a simple 
diet insufficient for his craving stomach; a proper 
amount of exercise fatigues him; a fresh and lusty 
wind nips his blood, and gives hin cold; and bathing 
disagrees with him altogether! _ Poor fellow ! 

If the man suffers, how does poor woman,—éever 
at a disadvantage, though mocked with a formal 
deference? The poor child, brought up in ignorance, 
is early placed in a little case made of flax and frag- 
ments of a whale’s jaw, in order that her ribs may 
be too small for her lungs, and her back be untaught 
the task of supporting itself. She is employed the 


_ greater part of her time in acquiring flimsy .accom- 
_ plishments, getting into the depths of knowledge as 


far as a'seratching hen into the bowels of the earth, 
and poking little bars of iron through the interstices 
of stuff too thin for the clothing it is intended to 
form. ‘Confined to the house, deluded by false compli- 


ments on the refined delicacy of her frame, oppressed’ 


by her clothes, which yet are too scanty to defend her 
from the varying climate, forbidden to strengthen 
either mind or body, the pale, panting, timid, igno- 
rant girl,—if she eseape the miseries she is unprepared 
to defend herself from,—threatened by every wind 
that blows, every ruggedness in the ground, every 
natural effort, leads a tedious, precarious, useless life, 
till age and matronly license freeing her from the 
vanity which has been either her danger or her safe- 
guard, suffer her to become a mass of still softer flesh 


‘than her master, re-shaped by the staymaker, and 


kept in spirits by the druggist ! 

Such is the state of those who will not use the 
natural supports of life, air, exercise, diet, and clean- 
liness, which are spread in almost every part of the 
globe, and are within the reach of all. We have 
pictured the neglect ; we will in our next show how 
easy they are of attainment, even in the most difficult 
circumstances ; and how much the opportunities for 
attaining them may be increased as soon as the want 
of greater facilities is generally felt. 


— 


MUNICH AND ENGLAND, 
A CONTRAST, 


Harrenrne to meet the other day with a friend just 
returned from Munich, the express object of his 
excursion to Germany, almost our very first words 
to him were, “ Disappointed? Now be sincere, and 
own that it has been prodigiously overpraised; at 
any rate, that its wonders have been a leetle, certainly 
a leetle exaggerated.”—“ I will be sincere,” returned 
he, ‘and therefore I will own no such thing.” We 
breathed freely again, for we were aware that our 
friend was an adequate judge in matters of art, and 
sufficiently honest and impartial withal in his judg- 
ments. ; 

; So, then, we may really believe all that Mrs 
Jameson has told us, without having to make much 
deduction? Iam glad to hear it, for I must own 
that her report—of the Palace, at least~did not 
seem a perfectly unbiassed one; for, was it likely that 
with Von Klenze himself for her conductor and 
cieerone, she would keep her eriticism upon the gui 
vive?” % 

“ Not exactly; but at Munich the attendance of a 
similar cicerone endangers one's sincerity far less than 
it would do nearer home.” 

«I rejoice to hear it.” 

« Indeed !” cried our friend, laughing ; “a strange 
cause for rejoicing that! Were the eause reversed, 
your exultation would at least carry with it the grace 
of looking like patriotism.” : 

« Pshaw! you understand my meaning well enough. 
‘Yes, I do rejoice whenever I hear of noble achieve- 
ments in art, to whatever country the honour of them 
belongs.. Upon that point my affections are quite 
cosmopolite;— Tros Tyriusve, it makes no difference 

. me. Neyer, probably, shall I behold the glories 
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of Musich, save in such imperfect adumbrationsiof ) 


them as these and like to these ;” and we opened a+ 
portfolio containing some masterly Umrtsse of several 
of |the pfoditetion of Cornelius; | Schiwarithaler, \ 
Sclinorr, and other Munich worthies in.art. |“ What 
a grand style of composition,” resumed we, “ ex- 
hibits itself bere! “Whit genial taste! what deep 
feeling ! and, I may add, what poesy! Schwanthaler 
almost makes me a believer in the doctrine of me- 
tempsychosis, so fully does he seem to possess the 
same vein of thinking as the best ancient sculptors. 
His relief here, of the * Battle of the Ships,’ from the 
‘Iliad, might pass for a genuine production of 
Grecian art. And I understand, too, that his imagi- 
nation is no less fertile than it is powerful,—his chisel 
no less active than his imagination.” 

Well, you can want nothing from me, I find,” 
exclaimed our friend, in a tone of half-mocking 
humorousness; “for you seem quite as well ac- 
quainted with these heroes of the pencil and 
chisel, as I who have seen some of them face to face, 
—ay, seen engaged on their works, and more have 


seen them. But, no; I will not check the flow of ~ 


your enthusiasm by relating all that I have wit- 
nessed.” 

You rather startle me. Have you then seen 
them commit anything unworthy their character as 
superiorly gifted artists?” 

“ Only that for which they would be in danger of 
losing caste in England.” 

“ Good heavens! now you seriously alarm me.” 


“My good friend, I doubt whether I ought, in 
prudence, to reveal all that I know even to you; for 
though I know you are no blab, and these walls, 1 
believe, have no ears, yet I am always rather shy of 
a man who has a tongue between his fingers, and 
yours, I perceive, have the actual stains of guilt upon 
them. But come! for once I will be generously in- 
discreet, and unfold the mysterious secret which 
won't be kept in. Can you, then, conceive anything 
more horrible on the part of your gifted children of 
inspiration and genius than the enormity of devour. 
ing—Bread and onions? Then, you don't believe 
me! But I tell you, man, that I have actually seen 
them regaling themselves with crusts of bread and 
raw onions, in the brief intervals of their work.” 

«“ Come, come; a truce with your jests, and do be 
a little more serious.” 

«“ What, is not that, I pray, serious enough—posi- 
tively heinous? and ought it not to be followed by 
instant excommunication from all gentle, civilized 
society? With what scorn would some of our own 
dapper gentlemen-artists look down upon such low 
fellows! Now, for my part,” continued he, after a 
pause, which, I hoped, announced a stoppage; “for 
my part, I like them all the better for it. People 
who are in earnest with their art, devoted to it for 
its own sake, can afford to dispense with the miserable 
impertinences of what, after all, is no more than 
flunkey, second-hand breeding. Would a woman of 
spirit, do you think, accept that man for a lover, 
who, while complimenting her beauty, should criti- 
cise the flounces of her dress? And is art a less jealous 
mistress—one that will bestow her favours on tlie 
greedy sycophants who crowd around her table? 
Much as I wish to see them honourably rewarded, I do 
not wish to see them made crammed turkeys; much 
less that they should show themselves unbecomingly 
anxious to be so crammed.” 

«Well, well ; but have’ you done? , Faith! if this 
be a specimen of your Munich, all sober people here 
at home will declare that you are moonish!” 

“So be it; and that! for all your sober people 
who have not a grain of enthusiasin of the right kind 
in their whole composition,—people, in short—” 

« Whom I cannot allow you to go on libelling at 
that rate, because we both of us can reckon many of 
them among our own acquaintance.” 


«I am sorry to be obliged to agree with you. -In 


faet, did a man confine his acquaintance to the other - 


sort, he would not have much occasion for visiting 
cards. And the worst of all is, there is so very little 
of that good, wholesome enthusiasm, where some- 


“thing like the decent semblance of it might be ex- 


pected. I wish the sluggards in art could be shamed 
at least s-and even although I foresaw I should be 
kicked out of the room the next minute, to keep . 
co y| with | theft "Heretiles ‘below I should 
thin to vol wad toast, with three 
times three :—* Long life to the Bread and Onion 
Eaters.of Munieh 1?" \ 

“Tam not all surprised that you are rather shy of 
folks like myself, whose fingers are given to blabbing. 
Why! kicking would be considered too good for you; 
you would certainly be drawn and quartered.” 

“ And I would. rather be quartered than drawn 
by some folks. As to quartering them in return, it is 
quite out of the question; for if when entire they” 
are so small, when quartered they would be perfect 
nonentities.” ries 

« Enough of this: methinks, you are now setting 7 
matters in rather a more ridiculous light than is 
altogether reconcileable with a real love of art. 
There is a delicacy to be observed even with regard 
to absurdities, when they happen to concern that 
to which we are sincerely attached.” 

Passing over the remainder of our conversation, — 
we shall confine “ourselves to the: reflections that it. 
gave rise to after our friend had taken his leave. 
While, as devoted admirers of art, it afforded us real’ 
satisfaction to know that the fine arts are so encou- 
ragingly cultivated at Munich, it is not a little mor- 
tifying to us, as Englishmen, to find how very far 
our own metropolis is outrivalled by the petty capital’ 
of Bavaria. We surely possess equal means,—at least 
as far as money is an essential; and there have, 
within the last dozen years, been frequent opportu- 
nities for achieving something that should reflect 
credit “upon the national taste. Instead of which, 
every opportunity is sufferred to pass away, every 
undertaking frittered down’ into insignificance. 
Among our recent buildings there are many tasteful 
designs, but hardly any one that has pretensions to 
the magnificence of grandeur; for even such as are 
not deficient in mere size, present to the eye only 
extension of littleness. They have no grandeur of 
scale, and, if possible, they exhibit less grandeur of 
idea, We seem doomed “to dwell in prettiness for 
ever ;" nor do our artists seem disposed to get a step- 
beyond cleverness—the “ultima Thule” of their 
ability or their ambition. fer 

The building for the National Gallery does not- 
contradict us; and if that piece'of architecture is to- 
be taken as a fair representative of the talent to be- 
henceforth displayed within its exhibition rooms, it 
is a most sinister omen. Neither can we, on such, 
occasions, console ourselves with the reflection, that 
if we show ourselves economic of our taste, we are 
at the same time sparing of our money. Quite the- 
reverse : a palace has lately been erected at a most 
wasteful cost, as if for the purpose of proving ‘that. 
it was possible to combine the maximum of extra- 
vagance with the minimum of taste and effect.* On 
beholding it, every one, we believe, applies to it the- 
exclamation of a pious prelate, “ Blast the design "— 
an exclamation justifiable enough, with so unobjec- 
tionable an authority for it, the very words having 
been deliberately made use of by Bishop’ Porteous, 
in his poem on Death. Yet this very design, which. 
would reflect little credit even upon the junior clerk 
in an architect's office, was by no less a Meenas than 
George the Fourth, Next to the being utterly 
abandoned, the* greatest misfortune which can befal? 
art, is to meet with such patrons of it as that sove- 
reign, His flatterers have claimed for him the 
reputation of an enlightened taste in the fine arts, — 
whereas his judgment in matters of taste extended — 
hardly at all further than the cut of a coat. In mere 
trifles his taste might be unexceptionable, but in 
matters of more importance it was almost inva~ 
riably at fault; so far from being enlightened, as 
rather to seem groping about in utter darkness; or 
else, as we once heard it remarked, “enlightened, and’ 
so is a farthing candle when it is lit.” : os - r 

The world has yet to learn what George the — 


“Fourth did for art; or even what munificence he 


# See article on New Palace, inthe ‘Printing Machine,” 
a L 2 


~Nos, X1V and XVI. 
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displayed towards it, Rigid economy was not his 
failing; in many things he was even more profuse 
than was laudable, but. his extravagance was never 


_ eecasioned by the expensive gratification of intellec- 


tual tastes.- He did not even affect to encourage 
the higher walks.of painting; on sculpture he be- 
stowed no < patronage. The interior of Carlton 
House was a tolerable index of the kind of feeling 
the had for art. The sums squandered away, from 
time to time, upon that residence, would have suf- 
ficed to render it a model of refined taste; in 
reality it offered little more than an extravagant 
accumulation of “ splendid trumpery.” There was 
glare without richness, and at the same time no little 
-degree of meanness, in many particulars, without 
the slightest approach to simplicity. The Golden 
drawing-room and Gothic dining-room in the lower 
suite of apartments, were monsters of bad taste} more 
especially the latter, with its flat ceiling painted to 
resemble sky. Such being the taste of its founder, 
we may be grieved, but have no reason to be much 
astonished at finding Buckingham Palace= what 
it is. 

So far from having helped to serve the interests 
of art in this country, that most unfortunate pile of 
building is likely to have a most injurious influence 
upon them for a long while to come. Had sculp- 
ture and painting, upon a noble scale, been employed 
for decorating some parts of the interior, it is possi- 
‘ble that such an example would have been followed 
by those whose opulence enables them to give direct 


“encouragement to artists; and what first. commenced 


in mere fashion might ultimately terminate in real 
feeling. ‘We are at least warranted in conjecturing 
that such would have been the result, from what 
has actually taken place at Munich, where some 
private individuals have already begun to embellish 


their walls with freseco-painting. Kaulbach, one of | 


‘the artists employed at the royal palace, is now en- 


, gaged in painting an apartment for Dr Dessauer, 
_ with a series of mythological subjects illustrative 


-of the legend of Psyche, that same delightful 
poetical mythos depicted by Raphael in the Farne- 
sina. 

But if we ourselves are far from being satisfied 
~with the state of art at home, there are others here 
at home, who are not much better content with 
what has been done and is still doing at Munich. 
It is some consolation, however, to find that the 


~cause of their dissatisfaction is one not likely to 


oceur in this country. The grounds of their re- 
proach are not that too little, but that too much has 
‘been done. Art there” assumes a rank quite out of 
proportion with that of Bavaria itself as a political 
power. Strange accusation!—singular that it 
should be*censured as inordinate vanity and folly in 
a petty German kingdom to do that which has uni- 
formly been extolled as enlightened policy and 
generous patriotism on the part of Athens and 
Florence. If Munich deserves to be sneered at as 
“a band-box capital,” the capitals of Attica and 
Tuscany deserve the”same offensive epithet. Ac- 
-eording to such criticism, the world has been 
strangely at fault in its admiration, which ought 
henceforth to be diverted into another current. 
Alas! that so much of that valuable article called 
praise should have been so unthinkingly squandered 
away! 

Again, it is alleged that the Kunsthiebend, Ludwig 
‘the First, has impoverished himself by his passion 
for art. Well; he might have impoverished himself 
and his subjects into the bargain, with far less credit 
‘to one party, and with more injurious consequences 
to the other; whereas the mode he has adopted of 
spending his money, is likely to enrich both his 
‘subjects and his successors. It isa xrnux es aust, 
-and, come what may, a perpetuity of fame ! 

The time cannot|be very far distant when stu- 
dents and travellers will resort to Munich, as the 
chosen home of art; and some among them, it is to 


“be hoped, will there eatch a spark of the generous en- 


thusiasm with which art is there cherished and culti- 
vated for its own sake. 


| Were Sir Martin Shee and the rest of our Roya; 


Academicians ordered to try the benefit of the Mu- 
nich air for a while, it might do them good ;—-some 
of them at least, for there are several tod far gone 


to allow us to entertain any reasonable prospect of» 


their recovery. Should such change of air produce 
no effect, recourse might then be had to amputation, 
there being no doubt that that body has more 
members than what are altogether serviceable or 
sound. 


—— 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


NO. UXXXVIL.—THE CELEBRATED CASE OF ANGLADE. 
(Translated from the French by Charlotte Smith.) 
Tue Count of Montgomery rented part of an hotel 
in the Rue Royale, at Paris. The ground floor and 
first floor were occupied by him; the second and 
third by the Sieur d’Anglade. The Count and 
Countess de Montgomery had an establishment suit- 
able to their rank ; they kept an almoner, and several 
male and female servants, and their horses and equi- 
page were numerous in proportion, Monsieur 
d@’ Anglade (who was a gentleman, though'of inferior 
rank to the Count) and his wife lived with less 
splendour, but yet with elegance and decency suit- 
able to their situation in life. They bad a carriage, 
and were admitted into the best companies, where 
probably d‘Anglade encreased his income by play ; 
but, on the strictest enquiry, it did not appear that 
any dishonourable actions could be imputed to him. 
The Count and Countess de Montgomery lived on a 
footing of neighbourly civility with Monsieur and 
Madame d’Anglade; and, without being very inti- 
mate, were always on friendly terms. Sometime in 
September, 1687, the Count and Countess proposed 
passing a few days at Villebousin, one of their coyn- 
try houses; they informed Monsieur and Madame 
d’Anglade of their design, and invited them to be of 
the party. They accepted it ; but the evening before 
they were to go, they for some reason or other (pro- 
bably because Madame d’Anglade was not very well) 
begged leave to decline the honour, and the Count 
and Countess set out without them, leaving in their 
lodgings one of the Countess's women, four girls 
whom she employed to work for her in embroidery, 
and a boy who was kept to help the footmen. « They 
took with them the priest, Francis Gagnard, who 


_was their almoner, and all their other servants. 


The Count pretended that a strange presentiment 
of impending evil hung over him, and determined 
him to return to Paris a day sooner than he.intended. 
Certain it is; that instead of staying till Thursday, 
as they proposed, they came back on Wednesday 


evening. On their coming to their hotel a few mo- 


ments before their servants {who followed them on > 
horseback), they observed that the door of a room on — 


the ground floor, where their men-servants slept, was 


a-jar, though the almoner, who always kept the key, ° and 


had double locked it when he went away. Monsieur 
d@’Anglade, who was out when they came home, 
returned to his lodgings about eleven o'clock, bring- 
ing with him two friends, with whom he had supped 
at the President Roberts's. On entering, he was 
told that the Count and Countess were returned, at 
which, it is said, he appeared much surprised.— 
However, he went into the apartment where they 
were, to pay his compliments. They desired him to 
sit down, and sent to beg Madame d’Anglade would 
join them; she did so, and they passed some time in 
conversation, after which they parted. The next 
morning the Count de Montgomery discovered that 
the lock of his strong box had been opened by a false 
key, from whence had been taken thirteen small 
sacks, each containing a thousand livres in silver ; 
eleven thousand five hundred livres in gold, being 
double pistoles; and a hundred Jouis'd'ors of a new 
coinage, called au Cordon, together with a pearl 
necklace, worth four thousand livres. 


The Count, as soon as he made this discovery, 
went to the police and preferred his complaint, de- 
scribing the sums taken from him, and the species 
in which those sums were. The lieutenant of the 
police went directly to the hotel; where from cir- 
cumstances it clearly appeared, that the robbery 
must have been committed by some one who belonged 
to the house. Monsieur and Madame d’Anglade 
earnestly desired to have their apartments and their 


servants examined : and, froth some observations he 
then made, or some prejudice he had before enter- 
tained against Monsieur and Madame d’ Ang’ the 
lieutenant of the police seems to have conceived th® 
most vantageous opinion of them, and to have 
been so far prepossessed with an idea of their guilt, 
that he did not sufficiently investigate the looks and 
the conduct of others. In pursuance, however, of 
their desire to have their rooms searched, he followed 
them thither, and looked narrowly into their drawers, 

closets, and boxes; unmade the beds, and searched 
the mattrasses and the paillasses. On the floor they 


- themselves inhabited, nothing was found: he then 


proposed ascending to the attic story, to which Mon- 
sieur d’Anglade readily Gbathted. Madame d’An- 
glade exeused herself from attending, saying that 
she was ill and weak. However, her y Mente went 
up with the officer of justice, and all was readily sub- 
mitted to his inspection. In looking into an old 
trunk, filled with clothes, remnants, and parchments, 
he caged a hi sider, of sevent Regal au Cordon, 
wrapt in a printed paper, which ted ‘paper was a 
genealogical table, Which the Connt said was his, _ 
This seems to have been the cireumstanee which 
so far confirmed the before groundless and slight sus- 
picions of the lieutenant of the police, that it occa- 
sioned the ruin df these unfortunate people. , 


As soon as these seventy louis were brought to. 


light, the Count de Montgomery insisted upon it 
that they were his ; though, as they were in common 


circulation, it was as impossible for him to swear to | 


them as to any other coin. He declared, however, that 
he had no doubt but that Monsieur and Madame 
d'Anglade had robbed him; and said that he would 
answer for the honesty of all his own people; and 


that on this occasion he could not but recollect that: 


the Sieur Grimaudet, who had before occupied this 
hotel, which Monsieur d’Anglade had inhabited at 
the same time, had lost a valuable piece of plate. _ It 
was therefore, the Count said, very probable that 
d@’Anglade had been guilty of both the robber 
which had happened in the same place while he in- 
habited it. 
On this rouleau of ag og dors, the lieute- 
nant of the police seized. He bid Monsieur d’An. 
lade count them; he did so, but, terrified at the 
putation of guilt, and of the fatal consequence 
which in France often follows the imputation only, 
his hand trembled as he did it; he was sensible of it, 
and said—* I tremble.”—This emotion, so natural 
even to innocence, appeared, in the eyes of the Count 
and the lieutenant, a corroboration of his: guilt. 
After this examination they descended to the d 
floor, where the almoner, the page, and the vy 
chambre were accustomed to sj together, in a 
small room. Madame d’Anglade desired the officer 
of the police to remark, that the door of this apart- 
ment had been left open, and that the valet-de-cham- 
bre probably knew why ; of whom therefore inquiry 
should be made. Nothing was more natural than 
this observation, yet to minds already prepossessed 
with an opinion of the guilt of Anglade and his wife, 
this remark seemed to confirm it; when in the cor- 
_ mer of this room, where the wall formed a little 
recess, five of the sacks were discovered, which the 


while 
he counted them, and the remark made by his wife, 
were these unfortunate people committed to prison. 
Their effects were seized. Monsieur d’ was 
thrown into a dungeon in the Chatelet ; and his wife, 
who was with child, and her little girl about four 
years old, were sent to fort I'Eveque; while the 
strictest were given that no person whatever 
should be admitted to speak to them.’ ‘The prosecu- 
tion now commenced, and the lieutenant of the 
who had committed the unhappy man, was to be his 
judge. D’Anglade appealed, and attempted to insti- 
tute’a suit against him, and make him a » in 
order to prevent his. being competent to give judg- 
ment; but this attempt failed, and served only to 
add personal animosity to the prejudice this officer 
had before taken up against Anglade. Witnesses 
were examined ; but, far from their being heard with 
impartiality, their evidence was twisted to the pur- 
poses of those who desired to prove guilty the man 
they were determined to believe so. e almoner, 
Francis Gagnard, who was the really guilty person, 
was among those whose evidence was now admitted 
against Anglade; and this wretch had. 
enough to conceal the ians of his soul, and to 
perform a mass, which the ordered to be said 
at St Esprit, for the discovery of the culprits. ; 
The lieutenant of the police, elate with his triumph 
over the miserable prisoner, pushed on the prosecu- 
- tion with allths aaa eeey malice and n 
could ir in a spirit. In spite, how- 
ever, of all he could do, the proofs against d’Anglade 
were still insufficient; therefore he determined to 
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have him put to the torture, in hopes of bringing 
him to confess the crime. Anglade appealed, but 
the parliament confirmed the order, and the poor 
man underwent the question ordinary and extraor- 
dinary ; when, notwithstanding his acute sufferings, 
he continued firmly to protest his innocence; till, 
covered with wounds, his limbs dislocated, and his 
mind enduring yet more than his body, he was car- 
ried back to his dungeon. Disgrace and ruin over- 
whelmed him; his fortune and effects were sold for 
less than a tenth of their value, which is always the 
case were law presses with its iron hand; his cha- 
racter was blasted, his health wasruined. Not natu- 
rally robust, and always accustomed, not only to the 
comforts, but the elegancies of life, a long confine- 
ment in a noisome and unwholesome dungeon had 
reduced him to the lowest state of weakness. In 
such a situation he was dragged forth to torture, and 
then plunged again into the damp and dark cavern 
from whence he came—without food, medicine, or as- 
sistance of any kind; though it is usual for those who 
suffer the torture to have medicinal help and refresh- 
ment after it. This excess of severity could be im- 
puted only to the malignant influence of the officer 
of justice, in whose power he now was. 


From the same influence it happened, that though 
the Sieur Anglade, amidst the most dreadful pains, 
had steadily protested his innocence—and though the 
evidence against him was extremely defective—sen- 
tence was given to this effect :—That Anglade should 
be condemned to serve in the gallies for nine years ; 
that his wife should, for the like term, be banished 
from Paris, and its jurisdiction; that they should 
pay three thousand livres reparation to the Count 
de Montgomery as damages, and make restitution of 

. twenty-five thousand six hundred and seventy-three 
livres, and either return the pearl necklace or pay 
four thousand livres more. From this sum the five 
thousand seven hundred and eighty livres, found in 
the sacks in the servant’s room, were to be deducted, 
together with the seventy louis d’ors found in the 
box, of which the officer of justice had taken posses- 
sion, and also a double Spanish'pistole, and seven- 
teen louis d’ors, found on the person of Anglade, 
which was his own money. 


Severe as this sentence was, and founded on such 
slight presumption, it was put immediately into exe- 
cution. Anglade, whose constitution was already 
sinking under the heavy pressure of his misfortunes, 
whose limbs were contracted by the dampness of his 
prison, and who had undergone the most exeruciat- 
ing tortures, was sent to the tower of Montgomery, 
there to remain, without assistance or consolation, 
till the convicts condemned to the gallies were ready 
to go. He was then chained with them ; a situation 
how dreadful! for a gentleman, whose sensibility of 
mind was extreme, and who had never suffered the 
least hardship or difficulty till then; when he was 
plunged at once into the lowest abyss of misery, 
chained among felons; and condemned to the most 
hopeless confinement and the severest labour, with- 
out any support, but what he could procure from 
the pity of those who saw him; for of his own he 
had now nothing! Yet, dreadful as these evils were, 
he supported them with that patient firmness which 
nothing but conscious innocence could have pro- 
duced. Reduced to the extreme of human wretch- 
edness, he felt not for himself; but when he reflected 
on the situation of his wife, and his infant daughter, 
his fortitude forsook him. A fever had, from his 
first confinement, prayed on his frame; its progress 
grew more rapid, and he felt his death inevitable; 
when the galley-slaves being collected to depart, he 
besought leave to see his wife, and af ed his last 
blessing to his child—but it was. denied him !—He 
submitted, and prepared to go; but being too weak 
to stand, he was put into a waggon, whence he was 
lifted at night, when they stopped, and laid on straw, 
in a barn or out-house, and the next morning carried 
again between two men to’ the waggon to continue 
his journey. In this manner, and. believing every 
hour would be his last, the unhappy man arrived at 
Marseilles. 1t was asserted, but for the honour of 
human nature should not be believed, that the Count 
de Montgomery pressed his departure, notwithstand- 
ing the deplorable condition he was in, and even 
‘waited on the road to see him pass, and enjoy the 
horrid spectacle of his sufferings:—The unhappy 
wife of this'injured man had not been treated with 
more humanity. She had been dragged to prison, 
separate from that of her husband, and confined in a 
dungeon. _ She was with child, and the terror she 
had undergone occasioned her to miscarry. Long 
fainting fits succeeded ; and she had no help but that 
of her little girl, who, young as she was, endeavoured 
to recall her dying mother by bathing her temples; 
and by making her smell to bread dipped in wine. 
But as she believed every fainting fit would be her 
last, she implored the jailor to allow her a confessor ; 
after much delay he sent one; and by his méans the 
poor woman received succour and sustenance; but 


while she slowly gathered strength, her little girl . 


grew il). The noisome damps, the want of proper 
food, and of fresh air, overcame the tender frame of 
the poor child; and then it was that the distraction 
and despair of the mother was at its height. In the 


middle of a rigorous winter, they were in a cavern, 
where no air could enter, and where the damps only 
lined the wall; a little charcoal, in an earthen pot, 
was all the fire they had; and the smoke was so of- 
fensive and dangerous, that it encreased rather than 
diminished their sufferings. In this dismal place 
the mother saw her child sinking under a disease, for 
which she had no rémedies. Cold sweats accom- 
panied it, and she had neither clean linen for her nor 
fire to warm her; and, as even their food depended 
on charity, and they were not allowed to see any 
body, they had no relief but what the priest from 
time to time procured them. At length, and as a 
great favour, they were removed to a place less damp, 
to which there was a little window: but the window 
was stopped, and the fumes of the charcoal were as 
noxious here as in the cavern they had left.. Here 
they remained, however, (Providence having pro- 
longed their lives) for four or five months.— Monsieur 
d'Anglade, not being in a condition to be chained to 
the oar, was sent to the hospital of the convicts at 
Marseilles; his disease still preyed on the poor re- 
mains of a ruined constitution, but his sufferings 
were lengthened out beyond what his weakness 
seemed to promise. It was near four months after his 
arrival at Marseilles that, being totally exhausted, he 
felt his last moments approach, and desired to receive 
the sacraments: before they were administered to 
him, he solemnly declared, as he hoped to be received 
into the presence of the searcher of hearts, that he 
was innocent of the crime laid to his charge ; that he 
forgave his inexorable prosecutor and his partial 
judge, and felt no other regret in quitting the world, 
than that of leaving his wife and his child exposed 
to the miseries of poverty, and the disgrace of his 
imputed crime: but he trusted his vindication to 
God, who had, he said, lent him fortitude to [endure 
the sufferings he had not deserved; and then, after 
having received the Eucharist with piety and com- 
posure, he expired ; a martyr to unjust suspicion, and 
hasty or malicious judgment. 


He had been dead only a few weeks, when several 
persons who had known him received anonymous 
letters; the letters signified, that the person who 
wrote them was on the point of hiding himself in a 
convent for the rest of his life; but before he did so, 
his conscience obliged him to inform whom it might 
concern, that the Sieur Anglade was innocent of the 
robbery committed in the apartments of the Count 
de Montgomery; that the perpetrators were one 
Vincent Belestre, the son of a tanner of Mans; and 
a priest named Gagnard, a native also of Mans, who 
had been the Count’s almoner. The letters added, 
that a woman of the name of De la Comble could 
give light into the whole affair. One of these letters 
was'sent to the Countess de Montgomery, who, how- 
ever, had not generosity enough to show it; but the 
Sieur Loysillon, and some others, who had received 
at the same time the same kind of letters, determined 
to inquire into the affair; while the friends of the 
Count de Montgomery, who began to apprehend 
that he would be disagreeably situated, if his prose- 
cution of d’Anglade should be found unjust, pre- 
tended to discover that these letters were dictated by 
Madame d’Anglade, who hoped by this artifice to 
deliver her husband’s memory from the odium which 
rested on it, and herself and her child from the dun- 
geon in which they were still confined. An enquiry 
was set on foot after Belestre and Gagnard, who had 
some time before quitted the Count’s service. It was 
found that Belestre was a consummate villain, who 
had in the early part of his life been engaged in an 
assassination, for which he was obliged to fly from 
his native place ; that he had been a soldier, had killed 
his sergeant in a quarrel, and deserted; then return. 
ing to his own country, had been a wandering vaga- 
bond, going by different names, and practising 
every species of roguery; that he had’ sometimes 
been a beggar, and» sometimes a bully, about 
the streets of Paris, but always much acquainted and 
connected with Gagnard, his countryman: and that 
suddenly, from the lowest indigence, he had appeared 
to be in affluence; had bought himself rich clothes, 
had shown various sums of money, and had pur- 
chased an estate near Mans, for which he had paid 
between nine and ten thousand livres. 


Gagnard, who was the son of the gaoler of Mans, 
had'come to Paris without either clothes or money, 
and had subsisted on charity, or by saying masscs at 
St Esprit, by which he hardly gained enough to 
keep him alive; when the Count de Montgomery 
took him. It was impossible what he got in his 
service, as wages, could enrich him: yet, immcediatel 

after quitting it, he was seen clothed neatly in his 
clerical habit; his expenses for his entertainments 
were excessive; he had plenty of money in his poc- 
ket; and bad taken a woman out of the street, whom 
he had established in handsome lodgings, and clothed 
with the greatest profusion of finery.—These obser- 
vations alone, had they been made in time, were suf- 
ficient to have opened the way to a discovery, which 
might have saved the life, and redeemed the honour 
of the unfortunate d’Anglade, Late as it was, jus- 
tice was now ready to overtake them, and the 
hand of Providence itself seemed to assist. Gag- 
nard being ‘in a tavern, in the street St André 


des Arcs, was present at a quarrel wherein a 
man was killed; he was sent to prison, with 
the rest of the people in the house; ‘and about 
the same time, a man who had been robbed and 
cheated by Belestre, near three years before, met him, 
watched him to his lodgings, and put him into the 
hands of the Maréchausese, These two wretches 
being thus ia the hands of justice, for other crimes, 
underwent an examination relative to the r of 
the Count de Montgomery : they betrayed th ves 
by inconsistent answers. Their accomplices were 
apprehended ; and the whole affair now appeared so 
clear, that it was only astonishing how the criminals 
could ever have been mistaken. ‘The jians of 
Constantia Guillemot, the daughter @’Anglade, 

now desired to be admitted parties in the suit, on 

behalf of their ward; that the guilt of Belestre and 

Gagnard might be proved, and the memory of Mon- 

sieur d’Anglade, and the character of his widow, 

justified; as well as that she might, by fixing the 
guilt on those who were really culpable, obtain restitu- 

tion of her father’s effects, and amends from the Count 
de Montgomery. She became, through her guardian, 
prosecutrix of the two villains ; the principal witness. 
against whom was a man called the Abbé de Font- 
pierre, who had belonged to the association of thieves 
of which Belestre was a member. This man said, 
that he had written the anonymous letters which léd 
to the discovery; for that, after the death of d’An- 
glade, his conscience reproached him with being privy 
to so enormous a crime. He swore that Belestre had: 
obtained from Gagnard the impressions of the 
Count’s keys in wax, by which’ means he had others 
made that opened the locks, He said, that soon after: 
the condemnation of d’Anglade to the gallies, he was. 
in a room adjoining to one where Belestre and Gag- 
nard were drinking and feasting; that he heard the 
former say to the latter, “ Come, my friend, let as. 
drink and enjoy ourselves, while this fine fellow, this 
Marquis d’Anglade, is at the gallows.” To which 
Gagnard ‘replied, with a sigh, ‘ Poor man, I cannot 
help being sorry for him; he was a good kind of 
man, and was always very civil and obliging to me.’” 
Belestre then exclaimed with a laugh, * Sorry t 
what, sorry for a man who has secured us from sus~ 

picion, and made our fortune?” Much other dis- 

course of the same kind he repeated. And De la 

Comble deposed that Belestre had shewn her great 

sums of money, and a beautiful pearl necklace; and 

when she asked him where he got all this? he 

answered, that he had won it at play. These, and 

many other circumstances related by this woman, con- 
firmed his guilt beyond a doubt. In his pocket were 
found a Gazette of Holland, in which he had (it was 
supposed ) caused it to be inserted, that the men who 
had been guilty of the robbery, for which the Sieur 
d'Anglade had been condemned, were executed for 
some other crime at Orleans, hoping by this means to- 
stop any farther inquiry. A letter was also found on 
him from Gagnard, which advised him of the ru- 
mours which were spread from the anonymous let- 

ters; and desiring him to find some means to quiet 
or get rid of the Abbé Fontpierre. 


The proof of the criminality of these two men 
being fully established, they were condemned to 
death; and, being previously made to undergo the 
question ordinary and extraordinary, they confessed, 
Gagnard upon the rack, and Belestre at the place of 
execution, that they had committed the a 
Gagnard declared, that if the Lieutenant of the police 
had pressed him with questions the day that d’An- 
glade and his wife were taken up, he was in such. 
confusion, he should have confessed all. 4 


These infamous men having suffered the punish- 
ment of their crime, Constantia Guillemot d’An- 
glade continued to prosecute the suit against the 
Count de Montgomery, for the unjust accusation he 
had made; who endeayoured, by the chicane which 
his fortune gave him the power to command, to 
evade the restitution. At length, after a very long 
process, the court decided—that the Count de 
Montgomery should restore to the widow and 
daughter of d’Anglade, the sum which their 
effects and all the property that was seized 
had produced—that he should farther pay them a . 
certain sum, as amends for the and injuries: 
they had sustained —and that their condemnation 
should be erased, and their honours restored ; which, 
though it was all the reparation that could now be 
made them, could not bind up the incurable wounds. 
they had suffered in this unjust and cruel prose- 
cution. 


Mademoiselle d’Anglade, whose destiny excited 
universal commiseration, was taken into the protec- 
tion of some generous persons about the court, who 
raised for her a subscription, which at length 
amounted to an hundred thousand livres; which, 
together with the restitution of her father’s effects, 
made a handsome provision for her; and she was 


married to Monsieur des Essarts, a Counsellor of © 
Parliament. ‘ 
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THE LIFE OF MACKINTOSH. 
Memoirs of the Life of The Right Honourable 

Sir James Mackintosh, Edited by his Son, Robert 

* James Mackintosh, Esq. Fellow of New College, 
’ Oxford. 2 vols., 8vo.’ Moxon. 1835. 
Tuis-is upon the whole, we think, about as inter- 
esting and delightful a piece of biography as we 
have ever read. As we mean, however, to give a 
pretty full abstract of the book,—a task which we 
shall be able only partially to accomplish in our pre- 
sent number,—we shall defer any general remarks we 
may have to make on the subject of it, until we have 
brought our narrative of the Life to a close, 
We shall here only observe, that the work, if we are 
not mistaken, will raise Mackintosh in the estimation 
of most of its readers, disclosing, as it does, in the 
picture of his history, a back-ground of private worth, 
which was of course hidden till now from the: gene- 
rality of those who knew him as a public character. 
This is, therefore, a very proper monument. for the 
piety of a son to erect. The editor, we ought also to 
say, has done his part with very considerable ability, 
and in the most becoming spirit and manner. 

The book opens with an autobiographical frag- 
ment, written by Sir James when he was in India, 
in 1805, which we are sorry to say extends only to 
twenty-eight pages, and brings down ‘the account of 
his Life no farther than to his twentieth year. From 
this ‘it appears that he was born at Aldourie, on the 
banks of Loch Ness, within seven miles of the town 
of Inverness, on the 24th of October, 1765. “ My 
father,” he says, “ Captain John Mackintosh, was the 
representative of a family which had for two centu- 
ries possessed a small estate called Kellachie, which 
I inherited from him, and which I was obliged to 
sell.” By his mother’s side he was connected with 
Brigadier-General Fraser, who fell in America in 
1777; with Dr Fraser, physician in London; and 
with Mrs Fraser Tytler, the wife of Lord Wood- 
houselee, the late Judge of the Court of Session in 
Scotland, and known in the literary world by his 
* Essay on the Principles of Translation,’ his ‘ Ele- 
ments of General History,’ and other works ; as his 
father, Mr William Tytler, is by his ‘Critical In- 
quiry into the Evidence against Mary Stuart ;’ and 
as is also his son, the present Mr Patrick Fraser 
Tytler, by his ‘ History of Scotland.’ 

- Soon after Mackintosh’s birth, his father went to 

join his regiment in the West Indies, leaving his 
wife and child with the mother and sisters of the 
former. “My mother,” he continues, “ was not 
happy. My father, a subaltern, and younger brother, 
found his pay not too much for his own expenses, 
and all the kindness of her family did not deliver 
her mind from the painful feeling of dependence. 
‘This, perhaps, contributed to the extreme affection 
which she felt for me... . « The only infant in 
a family of several women, they rivalled each other - 
im kindness and indulgence towards me, and I think 
I can at this day discover in’ my character many of 
the effects of this early education.” 

In his tenth year he was sent to school at the 
small town of Fortrose. After this he appears to have 
seen little of his mother (for he was boarded in the 
town), except during the vacation, when he always 
returned to his grandmother's. In a few years more 
they parted for the last time. “In the year 1779,” 
he says, “T parted from my good and fond mother, 
who went to England to my father, then in camp 
near Plymouth, and who soon after accompanied 
him to Gibraltar, where she died. She wrote me 
two letters, inone of which she deseribed the action 

between Sir George Rodney and Don Juan Langara, 
of which she was an eye-witness ; and in her last she 
sent me two Scotch bank-notes of one pound each, 
which seemed, at that time, an inexhaustib'e for- 
tune.” Headds, “ Sometime before my first school- 
master died. He had been effective and severe. He was 
succeeded by the usher, a man of the name of 
Stalker, of great honesty and good-nature, but far 
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too indulgent to me to be useful. He employed me 
in teaching what very little I knew to the younger 
boys. LIwent and came, read and lounged, as I 
pleased. I could very imperfectly construe a small 
partof Virgil, Horace,”and Sallust. Here my progress 
at school ended. Whatever I have done beyond has 
been. since added by my own irregular reading. 
But no subsequent cireumstance could make up for 
that invaluable habit of vigorous and methodical 
industry which the indulgence and irregularity of 
my short life prevented me from acquiring, and of 
which I have painfully felt the want in every part 
of my life.” It appears, however, that even already 
the future orator and politician had begun to break 
out. Mackintosh and several of his companions, it 
seems, were wont, at play-hours, to convert the 
school-room into a debating chamber, to which they 
gave the name of the Housé of Commons, and in 
which a ministry and a regular opposition wrangled 
with each other about all the public questions of the 
the day. As we should expect to find, Mackintosh 
was here indisputably the first figure. ‘One day,” 
says the correspondent, in whose letter the account 
is given, “he was Fox, another Burke, or some 
other leading member of opposition; but when no 
one ventured to reply to his arguments, he would 
change sides for the occasion,—personate North, 
and endeavour to combat what he conceived the 
strongest parts in his own speech.” 

In October 1780 he became a student of King's 
College, at Aberdeen ; and there, during an attend- 
ance of four winters, he passed through the usual 
academical course. His summers were always spent 
with his grandmother. It was at Aberdeen that he 
formed his acquaintance with the late Robert Hall, 
the? distinguished Baptist preacher, who was one of 
his fellow students. Different as their tastes and 
dispositions were in many respects, they became in 
timate and attached friends, as they eontinued to be 
through life. During all the time of their attend- 
ance at the University, the two appear to have been 
looked upon.as the most distinguished among the 


students, 
Before he left school, Mackintosh had commenced 


scribbler in the usual fashion, by the inditing of 
verse. Having brought a cargo of that article with 
him to College, he was commonly known there for 
some time by the appellation of the Poet. His first 
themes, however, had heen merely warlike and histo- 
rical. Bat “I had now,” he says, “ the usual sub- 
ject of verse. About the year 1782 I fell violently 
in love with a very beautiful girl, Miss S——, 
daughter of Mr S——, of I——, about three years, 
younger than myself. I wooed her in prose and 
rhyme till she returned my passion. For three or 
four years this amour was the principal object of my 
thoughts; during one half year almost the only oc- 
cupation of my time. I became extremely impatient 
for an early establishment in life, which should en- 
able me to marry. The simplicity of my habits of 
life, and the eagerness of my passion, combined to 
inspire me with the most philosophical moderation. 
My utmost ambition did not soar beyond a Profes- 
sorship at Aberdeen. The means of accomplishing 
this humble project were, however, scanty. The re- 
turn of my father from Gibraltar, at the peace in 
1783, gave me the little help of a very good- 
natured and indulgent parent, perhaps too ready 
to yield to all my wishes. But he had 
passed his life in another world; and the utmost he 
could contribute towards the execution of my scheme’ 
was a letter to his friend, Major Mercer, whose in-’ 
fluence I represented as all-powerful with the literati 
of Aberdeen. _ Whether this letter was ever sent, I 
know not. The plea (plan?) was gradually relin-’ 
quished, and in spring, 1784, I finally quitted col- 
lege, with little regular and exact knowledge, but 
with considerable activity of mind, and boundless 
literary ambition. ‘The world was all before me,’ 

and I had to choose my profession. My own in- 
ination was toward the Scotch bar. But my father's 
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fortune was thought too small for me to venture on 
so uncertain a p To a relation from 
London, then in the Highlands, I expressed my wish 
to be a bookseller in the capital, conceiving that no 
paradise could surpass the life spent amongst books, 
and diversified by the society of men of genius. My 
cousin, a ‘son of earth,’ knew no difference between 
a bookseller and a tallow-chandler, except in the 
amount of the annual profit. He astonished me by 
the information that a creditable bookseller, like 
any other considerable dealer, required a capital, 
which I had no means of commanding; and 
that he seldom was at leisure to peruse any 
book but his ledger. It is needless to say that his 
account of the matter was pretty just; but I 
now think that a well-educated man, of moderate 
fortune, would probably find the life of a bookseller 
in London very agreeable. Our deliberations ter- 
minated in the choice of physic, and I set out for 
Edinburgh to begin my studies, in October 1784. 
In the meantime I am ashamed to confess, that my 
youthful passion had insensibly declined, and, during 
this last absence, was nearly extinguished. ‘The 
young lady afterwards married a physician at Inver- 
ness, and is now, I hope, the happy; as well as re- 
spectable_ mother of a large family.” ‘ 
At Edinburgh he found himself in a new world. 
Among the distinguished men then residing in that 
city, and whom he met occasionally at the house of 
his relation, Mr Fraser Tytler, and elsewhere, were 
Adam Smith, John Home (the author of * “Douglas), 
Henry Mackenzie, Dr Cullen, Dr Robertson, Dr 
Adam Fergusson, Dr Hutton (the geologist), Pro- 
fessors Robison and Dugald Stewart, Dr'James 
Gregory, &c. The society, however, of these esta-— 
blished lights ‘of the literature and science of the 
time, some of whom showed themselves much dis- 
posed to pay him attention, our young enthusiast 
speedily deserted for that of the half of genius, 
half quack, John Brown, the once iow founder 
of what was called after him the Brunonian system 
of medicine. “TI was speculative, lazy, and factious,” 
he says, “and predisposed” to Brunonianism by all 
these circumstances,” One advantage of this fit of” 
heresy was, that it roused him, for a time at least, to 
take some interest in the studies of his profession, 
which it does not seem very probable that he other-_ 
wise would have done. He became an active member 
of the Royal Me Society. “In three months,” 
he says, “after my arrival in Edinburgh, before I 
could have distinguished bark from James's powder, 
or a pleurisy from a dropsy in the chamber of a sick” 
patient, I discussed with the utmost fluency’ and 
confidence the most difficult questions in the science 
of medicine.” He was also soon after admitted into’ 
the Speculative Society, which, from its establish- 
ment, about seventy years ago, down to the present 
day, has been the chief arena for the display of phi-- 
losophical and oratorical talent amoug the youths of 
the University of Edinburgh. At this time it 
reckoned among its leaders several persons who have 
since distinguished themselves in literature or public 
life—Charles Hope, the present Lord President of 
the Court of Session ; Malcolm Laing, the historian ; 
Benjamin Constant, the late eminent member of the 
French Chamber of Deputies; Adam Gillies, now’ 
Lord Gillies, a Lord of Session and Justiciary ; and 
Thomas A. Emmett, afterwards so conspicuous in 
the Irish rebellion, the elder brother of the un- 
fortunate Robert Emmett, who was executed in 
1803. It is remarkable that, with the exception of 
President Hope, all these persons, including Miackin- 
tosh, eventually attached themselves to what is called 
the liberal side in politics. «When I was in’ Seot- 
land, in 1801,” says Mackintosh, “Constant was a 
tribune in! France; C. Hope, Lord Advocate ; and 
Emmett, his former companion, - a prisoner under" 
his controul.” 
Having taken his degree of.M. D.,—and, notwith-" 
standing his irregular habits, and the desultory way 
in Which he had stuc’-d, it would appear with more 
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than ordinary credit,—at the close’ of the session of 
1787, he repaired in the spring of the following year 
to London, with the intention of commencing the 
practice of his profession. Here, however, at that 
time of universal excitement, in the first out-break 
of the French Revolution, politics soon carried him 
away from physic, He speedily became an ardent 
member of the Society for Constitutional Informa- 
tion, as well as of various debating“clubs. “ Instead 
of attending to his business,” a person who was in- 
terested in his success wrote to a friend in the 
Highlands, “my gentleman was parading the streets 
with Horne Tooke’s colours in his hat.” In the 
meantime his father died, and left him the “few 
paternal acres ;” the small revenue derived from 

' which, however, was burdened by an annuity to the 
widow of a former ‘proprietor. But the property 
enabled him to borrow some money for present use; 
and, on the 18th of February 1788, he married Miss 
Catherine Stuart, a young lady who was a frequent 
visitor at the house of his relation, Mr Fraser, a 
wine-merchant in Clipstone street, near Fitzroy 
square, where he boarded, but whom, if the dates 
here given be correct, he could not have seen, 
very many times when he determined to make her 
his wife. Miss Stuart was a sister of Mr Charles 
and Mr Daniel Stuart, “ well known respectively,” 
says the editor, “in the literary and political circles 
of London.” 

After an attempt, which he does not seem to have 
pushed with any eagerness, to establish himself as 
a physician at Bath, he made a tour, in company 
with his wife, through the Low Countries; and, on 
his return to London, became a regular writer in 
the ‘ Oracle’ newspaper. From this time he may 
be considered as having finally abandoned his origi- 
nal profession, He soon after, indeed, formally pro- 
ceeded to ‘adopt another by entering himself a 
student of one of the Inns of Court. 

The next event which}the biography records at 
once raised Mackintosh from obscurity to the full 
blaze of political distinction. Burke's ‘Reflections 
on the Revolution in France,’ were published in 
November, 1790. In April 1791 appeared the 
‘Vindice Galliew’ otherwise entitled a ‘ Defence 
of the French Revolution and its English Admirers, 
against the Accusations of Edmund Burke, by 
James Mackintosh, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esquire.’ 
This production “ was finished,” says the present 
work, “ina great hurry, of which it bears internal 
marks; the first part being, as was said, committed 
to the press before the last was written. Such as it 
was, it at once placed its author, at the age of little 
more than twenty-six, in the very first rank of the 
great party who were upholding in this country the 
cause of France, which could scarcely, at that mo- 
ment, be said to have ceased to be the cause of 
rational freedom. He was courted and caressed 
on all hands: his company was eagerly sought for, 
In short, he was, as he expressed it himself, for a few 
months, ‘ the lion of the place,’—a character of which 
the simplicity and modesty of his nature did not well 
adapt him to discharge the passive functions, or Jead 
him to wish the prolonged enjoyment.” * 

The price originally agreed upon for the ‘ Vindicie 
Gallice’ was, it seems, only thirty pounds; but the 
publishers, the Robinsons of Paternoster row, libe- 
rally repeated that payment several times, on the 
extraordinary success of the book, which quickly ran 
through three editions. 

To @ short account of this celebrated work the 
present editor has subjoined an extract from an 
unpublished sketch of the political character of Mr 
Burke, drawn up by Sir James many years subse- 
quently. We do not know that anything has ever 
been written on the subject of that extraordinary 
person so able and philosophical as this exposition. 
It is.well known that Mackintosh lived to forsake 
and recant nearly everything that he had advanced 
in the ‘ Vindici#’ in opposition to the ‘ ions.’ 
In a letter here printed, addressed, in 1 before 
their acquaintance, to Mr Burke himself, he says,— 
* For a time,Jindeed, seduced by the love of what I 

thought liberty, I yentured to oppose, without ever 
Sueel ceasing to yenerate, that writer who had nourished 


to 
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my understanding withthe most wholesome principles 
of political wisdom. «4. . Since that time, a 
melancholy experience has undeceived me on many 
subjects, in which I was then the dupe of my own 
enthusiasm.” . Still more strongly we find him ex- 
pressing himself afterwards, ina letter to his friend, 
Mr George Moore, dated July 6, 1800, in which, 
referring to the lectures he was then delivering. at 
Lincoln’s-Inn, he says, “I greatly admire your 
honesty and magnanimity, in openly confessing your 
conversion. I think, I shall have the courage to 
imitate you. I have too long’ submitted to mean 
and evasive compromises. It is my intention in this 
winter's lectures, to profess publicly and unequivo- 
cally, that I abhor, abjure, and for ever renounce the 
French Revolution, with all its sanguinary history, 


_its abominable principles, and for ever execrable 


leaders. I hope I shall be able to wipe off the dis- 
grace of having been once betrayed into an appro- 
bation of that conspiracy against God and man, the 
greatest scourge of the world, and the chief stain 
upon human annals.” Something of the heat and 
vehemence of feeling, which here, as he well adds, 
transports him “to the borders of rant,” he after- 
wards lost; but to the close of his life he certainly 
never returned to{his first principles and opinions. 
A fulland most interesting account of his change of 
views is given by himself in a letter printed in the 
present work, which he addressed to his friend, the 
late Mr Richard Sharp, from Bombay, in Decem- 
ber, 1804. 

In Michaelmas Term, 1795, he was at length 
called to the bar. He attached himself at first to 
the home circuit, but soon after, on the suggestion of 
Mr Basil Montagu, Jeft that for the Norfolk circuit. 
In the end of the year 1796, he made the personal 
acquaintance of Mr Burke, with whom he spent that 
Christmas, the last which Burke ever saw, at Bea~ 
consfield. On the 8th of April, 1797, he sustained 
a heavy blow by the death of Mrs Mackintosh, which 
left him a widower with three daughters. On the 
10th of April, 1798, he “married his second wife, 
Catherine, the second daughter of John Allen, Esq. 
of ‘Cresselly, in the county of Pembroke. 

In 1799, he published his proposals for a course of 
Lectures on the Law of Nature and Nations, which 
he delivered that year, and also the following, by the 
permission of the big nabs in the hall of Lincoln’s 
Inn. Writing to Mr Moore, on the 25th of April 
1799, he snys—*“ The number of my pupils amounted 
to above'one hundred and fifty, among whom are six 
Peers, a dozen members of the House of Commons, 
not one of either sort from ‘my own friends in 
sition, except Lord Holland and Brogden, I own 
this piqued me not a little; but I owe duties to my 
own character, which their ingratitude shall not pro- 
voke me toviolate. The other party have shown great 

of the undertaking. Grant, Lord Minto, S. 
Douglas, Canning, &c., have attended most of them 
regularly.” It wasin the course of these Lectures, 
as already intimated, that he first made public pro- 
fession ‘of the change which had’ taken place in his 
political sentiments. “That the tone of these lec- 
tures,” says the editor of the Life, “was different 
from that of the * Vindicie Gallic,’ and of his 
‘Letter to Mr Pitt,’ (written in 1792) cannot be 
denied. * * * He was too honestand impartial 
not to acknowledge this change in his feelings. It 
had now for some time influenced his conversation ; 
and when he resolved to give his Lectures on the 
subject of Law, he naturally directed the force of 
his observations, rather against the errors which he 
regarded as the da ‘evils of the time, than in 
favour of those principles of liberty, of which he had 

been the successful advocate.” The state of 
his feelings at this time, in regard -to party politics, 
may be further judged of by the following extract 
from ‘ The Diary of a Lover of Literature,’ the pro- 
duction ‘of the late Mr Thomas Green, of Ipswich : 
“ June 20, 1800. Had_a long conference with Mr 
Mackintosh. Of —— he observed, with all his 
wisdom he was foolish enough to be factious, and 
from an ayersion to the present administration (in 
common with himself) as enemies to freedom, to lend 
his countenance and support to a party who were 
prepared to introduce a domination ten times more 
formidable. Expressed a vehement di at the 
intolerance of these bigots for pretended liberality.” 

The success of Mackin tosh at the bar appears to 
have been very considerable for the short tie Chat 
he practised. His son here tells us that he was 
eventually in the receipt of an income of about 
1,2002. yi 
appeared, , he tly distinguished himself. i 
most renowned d iy, however, is that rR 
made on the trial of the French refugee Pellier, for 
a libel on in F 1803. His speech 
upon this oceasion, a very brilliant pieceof rhetoric, was 
afterwards published. It was immediately after this 


In several causes, also, in which he, 


trial thatyon the arrival of the intelligence of th 
death of Sir William Syer, the Recorder of Bombayy 

he received from Mr Addington, then PrimeMinister, — 
the appointment to the vaeant office. He em 
for India on the 13th of February 1804, with his — 
wife, five daughters, a governess, and servants, and — 


dence in India. The details are prineipally furnished 
by his own letters and journals. These do not place 
before us a picture either of much literary industry 
and determination, or of general satisfaction with the 
position in which the writer found himself ;—his old 
indolence and desultory habits of one to him 
with augmented force in a clime that all the 
energies both of body and mind; and, accustomed 
as he had been to the excitements of London 
society, he soon discovered that he had made 
a grievous miscalculation in expecti to find 
in his exile any adequate compensation for all 
of which it deprived him, Still there is much in 
this part of the book that is both interesting and 
very delightful. \ Amid the of the ever-pro- 
crastinating , and the fretting of the eager 
politician thrown out from the race of ambition _ 

and 


patriotism, there is everything that is beautiful 
soothing in the picture of domestic affection 
happiness, of which we have many glimpses; and the — 
amiable nature which breathes from every page of 
the letters and other compositions, is also very attrac 
tive. Sir James's Jetters and journals also contain @ 
good many things that have an interest and value of 
their own, without reference to the writer. Soon — 
after his arrival in India, he proceeded to exert him- 
self in the establishment ve an sage + for 
literary purposes, which he had at e satis- 
faction of seeing opened on the 26th of November 
1805, under the name of the Literary Society of 
Bombay. Another of his early plans, in which he _ 
made considerable p was the formation of a 
comparative vocabulary of Indian languages. The 
institution, in connection with the Literary Society, 
of a library, which has since become very extensive 
and valuable, was one of the er wd benefits which - 
he conferred upon the town.of Bombay. To various 
literary undertakings by his countrymen resident 
both in this and the other presidencies, he gave 
encouragement in> his power. And, although 

own studies do not appear to have led to much book- 
making, his readings seem to have been to 
extensive in philosophy and elegant literature, 
both in his own and other _ He also, 
from time to time, performed journeys to other 
parts of India, and, in this way, saw a great deal of 
the country in various directions. December 
1805 he made an excursion to the town of Poonah, 
the new capital of the Mahratta ‘empire, which 
stands a short way up the country. In the close of 
the year 1807, after , ing down the coast as 
far as Goa, he ed thence across the peninsula, 
by the way of Seringapatam, to Madras. And — 
the’ next year he made an-extensive tour in the 


Deccan, visiting the ancient city of Beejapoor, and 
remaining for ‘ fortnight at Hyderabad, the capital 
of the dominions of the Nizam. “A copious journal 
of ‘this tour is here printed, and nearly 
= whole of the last eighty pages the firse ~ 
volume. ne 


sis . 
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QUIN’S STEAM VOYAGE DOWN THB 
DANUBE. 


A Steam Voyage down the Danube; with Sketches of 
, Hungary, Wallachia, Servia, and Turkey, &c. By. 

Michael J. Quin, Author of * A Visit to Spain.” 

2 vols, 8vo, London: R, Bentley. a 
Ever since we heard of the project, got up chiefly 
by some enterprising Hungarian noblemen, to render 
the Danube navigable from above Vienna to its 
mouths on the Black Sea, and of the most welcome 
news that a steam company was formed and two. 
steam-boats already plying up and down that river, 
we have been anxious that some intelligent traveller _ 
should visit the scenes, and give usa plain account 
of the actual state of these proceedings. The newly- 
modelled constitution of the two principalities of 
Wallachia and Moldavia, which have been. allowed. 
some of the privileges of free trade, and which have 
two-good ports on the Danube (already frequented 
by the British flag) at Galatz.and Ibraila, only about, 
fifty or sixty miles from the Black Sea, gave an ad~ 
ditional interest to the subject of Danube navi- 
gation, and offered to the traveller a large and im- 
portant topic, concerning which any new inf tic 
would be very acceptable. ) ea Lay 

On taking up Mr Quin’s book, althoughzwe 
quickly perceived he was not the kind of traveller 
likely to do justice to such a trip, we were not pre- — 
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pared to expect that he should so very ‘generally fail 
‘in gratifying our curiosity, or that he should slur 
‘over or altogether omit the points of the subjeét that 
are most interesting. He did not descend the 
Danube to the Black Sea; he did not get near to 
Abraila or Galatz; ‘he'did not even go so far as the 
important fortress of Silistria on the right or Turkish 
bank of the river, where the Russians still maintain 
a formidable garrison to over-awe the Sultan, and 
keep their road open to Constantinople; but, dis~ 
enibarking at Rutschuk, he quitted the river he pre~ 
tends to ‘describe, and went over-land by Schumla 
and the Balkan mountains to the Turkish capital. 
Hundreds of travellers have made the same voyage, 
but not in a steam-boat, and we should still have 
been thankful to Mr Quin if he had given us an 
intelligible account of the obstructions that lie in the 
way of that kind of navigation between Pesth in 
Hungary, where he embarked, and Rutsechuk in 
Bulgaria, where he landed. In addition to this, he 
might have given a few of those graphic sketches of 
Scenery, manners, the state of cultivation, and the 
general condition of the people, that we have a right 
to expect from a traveller who lays two copious 
‘volumes before us. But there is little of all this : his 
descriptions of the river and of the works going on 
upon it, are so short and vague that we can make 
nothing of them; his few pictures of scenery are 
vapid and indistinct ; and, in most instances,” when 
he should be describing men and manners, he is 
talking about his dinners and suppers, or giving us 
‘an account of his powers of driving a hard bargain, or 
of his courage in facing fatigues and dangers that 
only existed in his own imagination. Why, as to 
the danger and fatigue, a friend of our’s, a young 
Englishman, with another Englishman for his com- 
panion, and only one attendant, rowed down the 
Danube from Presburg to Rutschuk in a small 
‘open boat which he had purchased at the first of 
these two places. 


Mr Quin, who had evidently no previous know- 
Yedge of the countries he was to pass through—a 
‘knowledge which is to be obtained to a certain ex- 
tent by reading their history, and the accounts given 
of them by preceding travellers, not only commits 
gross mistakes, but is guilty of scandal and injustice 
against the people of those countries in repeating 
stories told to him by persons he casually, meets with, 
and who seem to have taken advantage of his igno- 
rance and credulity. He tells us, on the authority 
of an English groom in the service of a Hungarian 
nobleman at Tolna, aid whom he communed with 
on board the steamer that a great mass of the 
Hungarian aristocracy live by open plunder, 
,entering their neighbours’ fields at noon day, 
-and cutting down and carrying off as. much of the 
<orn, or other produce, as they choose. This surely 
“might have been calumny enough; but this is not 
all. He goes on to say, that these men are most 
-motorious assassins, who murder all who give them 
“any offence;—never being judicially brought to 
account for their crimes! This will be news indeed 
‘to the high-minded men in the Hungarian Diet, who 
maintain their constitutional rights, and check with 
“a power that is on the increase, the encroachments 
of Austrian absolutism. But, to do justice to the 
Austrian goverhment, for which no one will suspect 
-us of a partiality, we must say, that wherever its 
influence extends, the property of the farmer and 
peasant is efficiently protected from all attacks, that 
_ a good police is maintained, and the crime of murder 
- punished without any distinction of persons. But no- 
* body ever heard of this frequeney of crime except 
‘Mr Quin. We know persons who have lived 
_ years at Tolna, the place of his groom's. re- 
-sidenee, which is only at the distance of two 
day's journey from Vienna, and who never saw 
‘a single instanee either of the assassinations 
or of the wholesale robberies he. charges the Hun- 
_ garians: ‘with. Nay, more ;—we have f friends who have 
“been ‘settled in remote parte of Hungary, and who 
never witnessed any of these acts of aggression. The 
constitution of Hungary is, it is true, aristocratical, 


"but nobility is there so common, that it includes 


Nearly all the middling classes, and ne small portion 


of the working classes. The privileges of the high 
nobility, who hold great estates, have been gradually 
abridged or voluntarily surrendered—the leading 
magnates of the Diet have distinguished themselves 
by earnest endeavours to elevate the general condition 
of their countrymen—and as for the provincial gentry, 
we question wliether they are more proud and ex- 
elusive, or a bit more tyrannical and oppressive than 
our own Squirearehy. 

We will endeavour to make out a few points 
having reference to the navigation of the Danube, 
although we must confess that we have no great 
reliance on the accuracy of Mr Quin’s seanty obser- 
vations. It appears that the steam-navigation begins 
at Presburg, a few miles below Vienna, but that 
Mr Quin preferred embarking at Pesth, a great deal 
lower down the river. The Captain, of whose pro- 
fessional abilities hé speaks very disrespectfully, 
though his: own ignorance of nautical affairs is very 
conspicuous, was an Englishman; but ‘he neither 
tells us the size of the boat, the plan of her construe- 
tion, nor the quantity of water she drew. From the 
number of passengers, however, it should seem that 
the boat was rather a large one. He embarked on 
the night of the 24th of September, 1834. In the 
course of the next day, when the boat started on her 
voyage, he says she rubbed the bottom of the bed 
two. or three times. He does not set down where 
these shallows oecur, but he makes a bold confession 
of his previous ignorance of the Danube, saying, he did 
not know that it had any obstructions at all; that he 
thought it was always full and rapid, and (to use his 
own pompous words), that he “could not have 
fancied it anything less than a magnificent inunda- 
‘tion, hurrying for ever towards the Euxine.” At 
six o'clock in the evening of the first day they reached 
Tolna, and there the boat cast anchor for the night, 
as, on account of sandbanks, it was considered un- 
safe to continue the voyage in the dark. Mr Quin 
says that no chart of the river {has as yet been en- 
graved, but that one was in progress.. We know 
from other sources that-an excellent survey of the 
-river has been made through the exertions of the 
-Hungarian noblemen at the head of the steam pro- 
ject, who have been aided therein by the Austrian 
Government. It, however, unfortunately happens 
that most measures which depend either wholly or 
in part on that government, are but slowly carried 
into effect. 

The next day, the 26th September, they left Tolna 
before five o'clock, and at noon reached Mohacs, a 
considerable Hungarian town, where they stopped to 
take in coals, which are found at a short distance 
from the banks of the Danube. The neighbourhood 
of Mohacs is rich in historical associations, having 
been the field of more than one battle, in which the 


brave Magyars or Hungarians opposed the invading | 


Mussulmans who then threatened to overrun all 
Europe ; but Mr Quin does not even allude to these 
events, although he finds room for his bill of fare on 
board the steamer, and for the description of a silly 
game at cards he played at after dinner. They left 


. Mohaes at three o'clock, and some time after—but 


when, or where, we cannot say—the boat grounded 
on a sand-bank, and remained fast all night. The 
next day, by relieving her of part of her eargo, which: 
was put into a large lighter along-side, the steamer 
was got afloat, and they continued their voyage at 
one o'clock in the afternoon, At two o'clock on 
the following day, they reached the town of Neusatz, 
opposite to Petervardin, with which strong place it 
is connected by means of a bridge of boats. The 
next day, being the fourth day of the voyage, at about 
nine o'clock in the morning, they came in sight of 
the spires of Semlin, and the domes and minarets of 
Belgrade, Soon after, they landed for an hour or 
two at Semlin, which is a frontier town of the 
Austrian domiaions in that direction, and here 
Mr Quin was thrown into consternation by learning 
that Mr Wood, a dragoman or interpreter attached 
to our Consulate, had died of the plague at Con- 
stantinople, Mr Q. having previously been of opinion 
that the plague respected Englishmen and Franks 


"generally, and only killed Tarks, Greeks, Armenians, 


and such like rabble. . A litvaiil:aza Semlin, the 
'} 
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Theiss, a considerable river, falls into the’ Danube 

from its left bank ; but Mr Quin does not say a word 

about the Save, another important river whith 

flows into the Danube, a little lower down 

from the right bank, after washing two sides of 
the promontory on which the city of Belgrade stands. 

But Mr Q. was probably at dinner or at cards when 
he passed it. Owing to the confluence of these two 

rivers and an expanding of ‘its own bed, the Danube 
presents a magnificent sheet of water near Belgrade ; 
but we believe from its very breadth that this water 
is not deep, and that ‘Mr Quin, who never talks of 
soundings except when the boat is fairly a-ground, 
can scarcely be justified in saying that the whole 
British navy might ride there in safety. A few miles 
lower down, at Semendria in Servia, he saw two 
small eight-gun-brigs which had recently been built 
for Milosch, the prince of Servia, by some’ Greek 
carpenters from the island of Zante, lying ‘both a- 
ground, and appearing to have no chance of floating; 

until the winter torrents should swell the Danube,— 
And yet a little below Semendria, because the river 
expands even more than at Belgrade, Mr Quin calls 
it “a vast lake, sufficient to contain all the navies in 
the world.” We have reason to doubt, whether 
during six months in the year there be water enough 
for one of Prince Milosch’'s brigs. But if there weré 
depth of water there, it would be of little use, for; 
almost immediately after the river becomes little else 
than a succession of shallows, and its bed is encum- 
béred with numerous islands. 

On the morning of the fifth day of the voyage, 
the steamer reachedjVipalanka, opposite to the for- 
tressof Rama. Mr Quin thinks that were a canal 
cut in a straight* line from Rama to Vidin, between 
which points the Danube winds tremendously, and is 
frequently shallow, the navigation of the river would 
be greatly facilitated ; but he does not inform us as to 
the nature of the country to be cut through, nor 
even so much as mention the direct distance over- 
land from Rama to Vidin. At noon on this fifth day, 
the steamer reached the town of Moldava, and there 
she was effectually detained for want of water. It 
should appear, that in certain seasons, at least, this is 
her ne plus ultra, and that, according to the scheme of 
the steam-company, a “row-boat takes in her passen- 
gers at Moldava, and carries them on to Gladova, 
where the water is deep, and another steamer receives 
them. But the row-boat draws six inches of water, 
and on the present occasion there were not four inches 
of water below Moldava, so that Mr Quin‘and his 
fellow-travellers were obliged to make up their minds 
to proceed in a rough, flat-bottomed boat belonging 
‘toa fisherman. The steamer’s cargo was sent over- 
land through a mountainous country, that has scarcely 
any roads. At Moldava, where the fine mountainous 
scenery of the Danube commences, our author posi- 
tively had the courage to take a short walk, and climb 
up ahill. The peasantry in those parts are a mild 
inoffensive people, but their beards are apt to be long, 
and their sheep-skin jackets rough; the woodmen, 
moreover, who cannot fell oaks with pen-knives, 
carry axes, and these circumstanees sensibly affected 
Mr Quin's imagination, 

“had no gun,” he says, “no arms of any des- 
cription ; nothing except an umbrella, which*I might 
use in self-defence.—I never, by the way, encounter- 
ed an Englishman travelling abroad or at home, 
without an umbrella : it seems a national distinction. 
I do not know that I acted with much, prudence in 
thus wandering alone and unarmed in a strange, and, 


_I may add, a more than semi-barbarous region.” He 


tells us, however, that he had that confidence in his 
own strength, which, according to some philosophers, 
is the foundation of all courage. 

« But in all such cases I was cireumspect, and being 
nearly as tall and as strong as the ordinary run? of 
men, I had few apprehensions about encountering, 
at least, a single foe, if not taken unawares.” 

The next day—the sixth of the voyage —he ight 
Moldaya at 8 o'clock, in the fisherman's punt. The 
Danube runs; through a romantic gorge ;" lofty rocks 
of the boldest. and most fantastic forms, rise on either 


bank; some of these rocks arecovered with ruined 


castles, and the whole scenery, which Mr Quin 
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Sets over in a page, we have heard .described 
as magnificent in the extreme. As he went 
through this gorge, he heard repeated explosions, 
which proceeded from Austrians and Hungarians who 
who were at work on a new road across the moun- 
tains, and blowing up the rocks that obstructed their 
path. The mention of this fact, at least, is consoling, 
as it shows that the works which tend to civilize 
men are really making some progress. Between 
Moldava and the village of Swinich, where Mr 
Quin passed the night, even the flat-bottomed boat 
swas several times stranded on ledges of rock, and the 
water was in many places so shallow, that a man 
might haye walked across the river without wetting 
his ancle. On continuing his voyage the followin 
morning, he soon came to a spot where the road- 
makers were at work, in some places excavating gal- 
leries or passages through the rocks, like those which 
occur on Mont Simplon, and at other places levelling 
the rocks, or building bridges across the ravines. — A 
whole village of huts had been erected for the accom- 
modation of the labourers and their families, and as 
barracks for the engineers and the Austrian and 
Hungarian officers who superintended the works. 
Everybody seemed busy, and everybody contented. 
On the afternoon of this day, which was the seventh 
of the voyage, Mr Quin arrived at Orsova, which is 
on the left bank of the Danube, and the last town in 
Hungary. Here he met the agent of the steam- 
navigation company, and Count Szechenyi, the Hun- 
garian nobleman, in whom the whole project may be 
said to-have originated. As the Count was exceed- 
ingly kind and communicative, and as Mr Quin 
passed several days in his company, we are almost 
astonished he should not have made a better use of 
his opportunity, and obtained some definite and cor- 
rect information. In many cases his ignorance of 
the languages of the countries he passed through 
stood in his way, but the Count, whom we have met 
in London, speaks good English. But instead of 
keeping to his subject, which is the Danube, Mr 
-Quin launches forth on the wide sea of Hungarian 
and Austrian politics; and here we must say, that, 
in addition to ignorance and errors of judgment, he 
“shows a want of right feeling and moral discernment. 
-If he were told what he says he was told concerning 
conversations which passed between Count Szechenyi 
and the Prime Minister, the Prince Metternich, 
eertes the Count did not tell him these things under 
the impression that he, Mr Quin, was to publish and 
proclaim them to the world... The end of this—the 
uasual system of your “take-walk-make-book” gentry, 
will be to get up a panic among half the people of 
Europe at the approach of every Englishman sus- 
spected. of being able to spell. Men will shut their 
_doors in our faces for fear we should put them down 
in our books, and our travellers will be left to the 
.society and conversation of those enlightened and 
jauthentic sources of information, the laquais de place, 
-and the ciceroni, or professional guides. 


With respect to the little he here introduces about 
“the Danube, Mr Quin says he collected from the 
Count’s conversation, “ that canals were to be formed 
in the rapids and other rocky passages, where the 
river is liable to be reduced much below its ordinary 
evel during the summer and autumn,” and that it 
was intended to construct a road along the whole of 
‘the left’ bank of ‘the Danube.” But this is rather a 
‘wague assertion. ‘The dominions of the Emperor of 
Austria and King of Hungary on the left bank of 
‘the Danube, end at{Orsova; then comes Wallachia, 
‘and we know of no arrangement by which the Em- 
‘peror is to be permitted to carry his road through 
‘that principality. “If there is any such arrangement, 
‘surely Mr Quin should have informed us of it. But, 
supposing the road brought as far as Orsova, an im- 


mense advantage would be gained; and were the’ 


“yocks and stioals that obstruct the Danube below that 
point removed, then’ Orsova might become the great 
Austro-Hungarian port, having a communication 
with the upper country, always open by means of the 

‘road, and a water communication at ‘such seasons ‘as 

‘the fiver is high. But one of the main impediments 

‘in the bed of the Danube is found just below Or- 


sova,.at a passage called “the Iron Gate,” and this 
obliges the steam-company to make a depot and their 
second starting-point at Gladova,in Wallachia. We 
should have been thankful for any information as to 
the probability of overcoming the difficulties that 
occur at the Iron Gate, which passage Mr Quin’ 
seems only to have seen at a distance, on his road by 
land from Orsova to Gladoya. According to his 
account, the works actually in progress, and which 
are wholly paid for by the Austrian government, are 
confined to the road, no part of the bed of the river 
being touched as yet, between Pesth and Orsova. 

Few subjects can be more interesting than this, 
and we hope soon to see it treated by a person better 
qualified, and less hurried than Mr Quin, whose chief 
object seems to have been to finish his job and get 
home again as fast as possible. The advantages that 
would result to Hungary and Austria from the com- 
pletion of the projected works would be immense ; 
and, politically speaking, it seems to us important 
that this empire should have an additional interest in 
keeping open the trade of the Biaek Sea, and oppos- 
ing the encroachments that are apprehended from 
Russia. We say an additional interest, because. as 
the Venetians, Triestines, Ragusans, and other sub- 
jects of the Emperor, trade with the Black Sea by 
the Mediterranean, the Straits of the Dardanelles, 
the Marmora, and the Bosphorus, Austria has already 
an interest in common with England, France and 
other nations, in preventing Russia from shutting up 
the Black Sea, But the more she has at stake the 
better, Again, in another point of view, should 
Austria ever find herself called upon to prevent the 
dismemberment of Turkey, if the road be finished 
along the left bank of the Danube, she will be able 
in a few days to march an army from Hungary into 
Wallachia and Moldavia, and -hold the Russians in 
check in those principalities which lie on their road 
to Constantinople. Were the Danube at the same 
time rendered proper for the transport of artillery, 
ammunition, and the whole matériel of war, the ad- 
vantage would be complete. 

Mr Quin, on the 3rd of October, arrived at Gla- 
ova, where be found the second steamer, “ The Ar- 
gus,” in waiting. The cargo, travelling by land 
from the first steamer, had not yet arrived, and the 
Argus was not set in motion until the 6th of Octo- 
ber, at noon. That night they stopped at Vervo. 


, On the 7th of October they continued their voyage 


at dawn, and at an early hour reached the important 
Turkish town ef Vidin, where, in company with the 
Hungarian Count, Mr Quin paid a visit to the cele- 
brated Hussein Pasha, who bravely defended Schumla 
against the Russians, but who was thoroughly beaten 
by Ibrahim Pasha in the last: Egyptian campaign. 
On this occasion, Mr Quin passed himself off as the 
Count’s physician, and he tells us he felt rather un- 
comfortable in this new character, fearing that an 
Italian, the Pasha’s medical attendant, might put him 
some professional questions, about all of which he 
was entirely ignorant, “for in truth,” he adds, “I 
had never opened a medical book in my life.” 

After dinner—(a common, but rather uneertain, 
way of marking time with this writer)—the steamer 
\proceeded on her voyage, and after being impeded by 
want of water, and “rubbing occasionally over sand- 
banks,” she reached Argugrad in the evening, and lay 
up there-for the night. .The next morning, having 
made way for a few hours, she stuck fast in a sand- 
bank, and here ended Mr Quin’s very imperfect 
“steam voyage,” for he left the vessel to get off as 
best she could, and embarked in a Zantiote row-boat, 
which carried him in three days to Rutschuk, where 
he landed. As the boat was going on to the Black 
Sea, it would have afforded him an opportunity of 
seeing the rest of the river, with some of its curious 
mouths; but he had had enough of the Danube, and, 
from his own showing, we should think the Zantiote 

Greeks had had enough of him. 

His account of the Danube ends at p. 220 of the 
_first volume, the remaining hundred pages of that, 
and the whole of the seeond volume being occupied 
by hurried and confused descriptions of the small 
parts of Turkey, Greece, and Italy he saw on his 
way homeward, and by politica] speculations which 
he may safely call Ais own, for we are quite certain 
that no one having any pretension to common sense 
will lay claim to them. ‘We have not read anything 


: 1828, when the Sultan suddenly and e1 


so incorrect, and at the same time so pompous and 
dogmatical, for a Jong time. It is true, indeed, as 
we have said, that Mr Quin was always in a hurry =, 
he was only five months in doing all the journey ; but 
then he ought not to have ventured opinions om 
countriés and subjects that demand years of attentive 
investigation, and a better observer might, even on so 
rapid a journey, have picked up some information to 
be depended upon. te ws ; 
The most learned physicians have been and still 
are puzzled to account for the origin and nature 
that mysterious disorder, the plague; but Mr Quin, 
forgetting that he has confessed he knows nothing 
of these subjects, and, has never opened a medical 
book in his life, no sooner sets his foot in Constan- 
tinople than he determines that the plague is 
“nothing more than a violent fever.” As 
for its origin and source (at Constantinople at least), 
he says it is the magnificent Golden Horn, or port, 
which, in defiance of truths notorious to body 
that has visited the country, he calls “a stagnant 
pool.” He coolly proposes to fill up the whole of 
the inner harbour, and exclude the “sea to that 
line of demarcation where the current of the Bos- 
phorus acts upon the mass of the waters ;” but he is 
ignorant of the rather important fact that two rivers, 
ps Barbyses ois Apress tun into the Golden — 
orn, at the the port, at the spot where 
he would begin his filling-up. ven a 
In reality, the rapid current of the Bosphorus 
which sweeps round the point of Tophana on one 
side, is felt far up the Golden Horn, when the water » 
being deflected by the banks, forms a eounter-stream 
that rushes out towards the sea of Marmora by the 
Seraglio point, on the other side of the port. In the 
small portion of the Golden Horn not affected and 
refreshed by these currents, a current is formed by 
the rivers that fallin, at the head of the port. It is 
true, that in the summer season this latter 
is not active, but the remedy would be to confine 
and deepen the beds of the two rivers, and remove 
the sands that partially choke up their mouths, and 
not to block them up altogether. The result of Mr 
Quin’s wise plan, the execution of which would cost ~ 
many millions of Turkish piastres, would be to con- 
vert the beautifal valley of the Sweet Waters at the 
head of the. Golden Horn into a r 
As it is, the n 


but these fevers are no more like the plague / 
rheumatism is like gun-shot wounds. __ *, 
The malaria disorder is our marsh feyer and 
developed and made more violent by a warmer sun 
ranker vegetation; it never proves fatal at | 
nople, except in cases of extreme neglect, or when it 
attacks a debilitated constitution. In places under the 
same latitude, and eves in a much warmer climate, 
where there is infinitely more malaria than at Con- 
stantinople, the plague is altogether unknown ; and in 
other places again, where the malaria is unknow 
where there are no marsh miasmata,—the plague is@ 
constant visitor. . 
Mr Quin is as unlucky in divinity as in_ 
He says that the form of religion which will 4 
or later prevail over both the Greek and the Maho- 
metan in Turkey, is the Armenian, “whichis Romaw 
Catholic.” Now the’ Armenian is a sree, 4 


ancient, and most distinct church, having its 
creed and ceremonies, its own hierarchy and patri- 
archs, and being altogether as different from the 
Roman Catholic echureh as is the Church of 

land. or the Greek church. The 2) 
Eutychean faith, or as the Catholics thd A 
Eutychean Heresy,” has existed ever since ‘the 
century, and is still the national profession. ‘There 
are Catholic seceders, and these are rathernumer- 
ous at Constantinople. In thesame , there are " 
Greek Catholics and English Catholics, but we can 
no more say that the Armenian form of religion is 
the Roman Catholic, than we can that the. Engli: 
or Greek Church is Roman Catholic. Like allo 
predominant churches, the Armenian has 


made its existence known by its 


i. 
A 


Not above a century ago they 
Constantinople to behead a + 
had forsaken their faith for the- 


all the Catholic Armenians from their homes and 
property in the capital into the bee Ses mma 
Minor, it was more than suspeeted that the Eaty- 
chean, and, as they style themselxes, orthodox Ax 
nians, who remained at Consta le of 
had intrigued to produce theirexpulsion. - = 
But it would be a throwiag away of time to fol- 
low up Mr Quin’s errors and bhindtns an ther. 
my a, coin oe — in his" % : 
a laughable topographi. ‘ 1 
Starting from ent on his road home, 
he crossed over Mount Cenis to Turint! 
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TO ASSIST THE INQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUGGKING, AND 
SYMPATHISE WITH ALL. 


CLEANLINESS, AIR, BXERCISH, 
AND DIET. 


( Continued. ) 


We boast, with our riches, our commerce, our 
manufactures, our fine.arts, our literature, that)we 
are the! most civilized nation in the world; the 
French being only second to us... The French have 
as much to say for themselves. | But in what, does 
our civilization consist? . Very frequently we are 
ostentatious of our absurdities. and prejudices (as 
our best ornaments. And even where we are right, 
it is often that we rather know more, than, that we 
do better. How much wiser do we Londoners 
think ourselves than the hardy Arab, whose exercise 
preserves him in better health, in the midst of a 
life of privation! We despise the clown whose ruddy 
‘face proves his perpetual exposure to the living air. 
We ridicule the comparatively temperate diet of our 
continental neighbours, vaunting our plainer, but 
coarser, heavier, and more, heating diet, as more 
manly and substantial—a favourite phrase with us, 
but as inexpressive of any inherent goodness of qua- 
‘Yity, as any popular phrase can well be. We esteem 
the Eastern nations a set of barbarians . and yet how 
‘far short of them ate we in cultivating the external 
‘ornament of a refined pcople,—cleanlinéss. It’ is 
true that jt is not so essential to existenée in our 
‘temperate climate,—its neglect is not so fatal: But 
no where can youth be charming, or the ic respectable 
-without it. 


\\ A partly compulsory attention to matters of Jess 


real moment, contributes to the negligence shown 
to the four safeguards of health. ‘The accumulation 
‘of riches, or the thrusting-off of poverty, are the 
‘main points’ of consideration ; and so entirely are 
‘men’s habitual feelings engrossed in the one or the 
‘other, that they have no time for any thing else. 
They may sincerely wish to improve their minds; 
‘but they have no time. They may think it gentle- 
manly to be cleanly, but they have no time for wash- 
ing. They have no time for exercise. On the 


other hand, the little time allowed for the unavoid- 


able task of eating, is abused to the utmost extent. 
,What. comes/ of it, if you take a little time from 
your’ business, to ya it in the most urgent busi- 
ness of life ? 

* Oh! why can't get so much money.” 
| “What then?” 
. “1 ean't: pay my way,—that’s all !—I could not 
came my rent, for instance.” 

» Live then: in a cheaper lodging. Is there any 
bles » more> important to ‘yourself, and concerning 
yourself, than your health? Can you do your bu- 
siness properly without it? » Can you’ enjoy your 


deisure 2; Most certainly not.» But: even: business 


amay be reconciled to a considerable dre for your 
health. «Then let us see, after all, if you: seannot 
‘Manage to cultivate it to a little more PWR aps 
ay, even though business be attended to.’ ; 

| AP gteat waste of time ocetirs in’ bed. “Muby a 


man not naturally indotent lies in bed Jonger than 
he enjoys it,—longer than it benefits him. Seven 
hours generally suffice for any person in moderate 
health; for some it is even too much. Eight hours 
may be considered the exterit. You get up then at six, 
or half-past. If you are to be busy all day, it is 
best to dress at once for all. Wash as much as pos- 
sible, if you are not able to have a swim in the 
course of the day. Remember that the more skin 
you go over with water, and rub dry, the better for 
your health. Allow thus forty-five minutes for 
washing and dressing ; and with tolerable economy of 
time, and tact in arranging the materials and mode 
handily, it may be accomplished in that period to 
the ‘fullest extent. A brisk action promotes the 
good, and prevents cold catching. A little exer- 
cise after this is both pleasant and beneficial. So to 
breakfast. A hearty breakfast is not merely agreeable 
but advisable. A moderate quantity of tea, not too 
strong, bread, and a little meat, make a palatable and 
a wholesome meal. Sit a while, and do not unneed- 
fully employ mind any more than body. At nine you 
will be in trim to take a little more exercise, pre- 
vious to ‘going to work. ‘After leaving work take 
exercise again, before dinner. If the time is un- 
avoidably Jong, a slight luneheon is proper; but the 
exercise is necessary. Plain meat and bread, and 
some mild malt liquor is within the reach of most ; 
but it is rather in what you avoid, than in what you 
obtain, that your safety lies’ Avoid pastry, especially 
at cook-shops, avoid bad liquors, tainted meats, half- 
‘cooked vegetables, rich, but unintelligible, soups, 
new bread, and all the other incarnate fiends of the 
eating-house and coffee-house. Do not exercise too 
soon after your dinner; but do not indulge yourself 


“with tea, till you have found an opportunity of 


‘having ‘another bit of exercise, even if it oblige 
you to make your tea and supper one meal. Wash 
the hands and face, and clean the teeth; and so to 
bed. A man might accomplish all this for. most of 
his days, and be the most attentive clerk in his 
counting-house. There are, alas ! businesses, we are 
too well aware, in which a man can do nothing of it; 
in which he can barely snatch a seanty sleep. To 
such a man we cannot presume to offer advice. The 
burden of his labour is greater than human nature 
is fitted to bear; and if he bear it without com- 
plaint, it is more than can be expected ; or without 
cheating himself out of some unnatural consolation. 
But all should well bethink them before they under- 
take a kind of work that debars them from the com- 
mon privilege of their nature.—In the above very 
rough sketch of a day’s regimen, we have supposed 
‘a moderate rate of labour, such as might be observed 
in an attorney's office ; and we have imagined all the 
usual difficulties in the way of health-seeking in all 
their force. Muth has been done to improve this 
great city; much remains to be effected; and the 
health of the numbers confined within it is a consi- 
deration to be yet more considered than it has been. 
Not the mere prevention of pestilence, or guarding 
against the introduction of improper articles of food ; 
but the every-day average condition of health may 
be, and ought to be mote cared for. London stands 
in’a fine and healthy country; but bad customs and 


‘Uiipardonable neglects have paled the faces and soft- 
ened ‘the thews of its people more generally than 


what are called “ the vices of a great city.” 


The city is airy; but even in this respect it might 
be bettered, by making the streets straighter,’ and 
‘more invariably at right angles with each othér;: the 
wind would thus have better play. Some imprové- 
‘ments are warited inthe economy of the: gasessand 
‘how much good would be done, by any suggestion 
for the consuription of the smoke of our coal\firess 
instead of its making that solid, dry, squalid fog; 
perpetually hanging over our heads,—darkening “the 
sun, blackening the buildings, soiling’ our Jiten, 
clogging the skin, and finding its hateful way even 
into our very lungs; meddling in» the mysterious 
union of the air with our heart's blood, as itvis sent 
newly living round our veins: Diet:'must depend 
rather upon the individuals themselves.’ In no other 
place, perhaps, can wholesomer ‘food. be» procured: 
A little jadgment alone is»required; and» a’ little 
abstinence in making the choice. /sA reforms in 
the» supply of water is now pending,* )Cleanli- 
ness and exercise, too,’ in’ practice,’ <must depend 
upon’ the individual; but the opportunity ° is 
deplorably Jacking’ for their © convenient’ pursuit: 
‘Places for public games, cricket grounds, however 
expensive the land, should be formed. Nothing is 
‘more precious or’ cheaper ‘than health; at whatevér 
price it be bought. "We do not expect that what'we 
now ‘say’ will “absolutely transplant ‘Lord’s ‘into’ the 
Strand ;'but in the improvements daily projecting; why 
should such important points be completely forgotten ? 
What a place might ‘Trafalgar square be made’ for 
the children of the neighbourhood, at least, to’ play. 
about iny if it were left’open | The policeman would 
‘no longer interfere with our old benefactor, the hoop; 
which we ‘regret to see is no Jonger considered’ gens 
teel, or fitted tothe commercial propensities of the 
streets of London. “But most of all is: itvin the 
power of society to make a real and effectual refor- 
mation, at little cost, with infinite’ benefit, in the 
observance of cleanliness. The poorest” man should 
have a’bath at -his command, where, he might. per- 
form the necessary and delightful. task of deputating 
his skin, while he-enjoyed the admirable exercise of 
swimming... There are a few baths “in London of 
different kinds, some of them tolerably, or even excel- 
Jently, fitted up ;_but still, compared to the immense 
numbers of the population, they are few.in number, 
Nor are they, generally speaking, conveniently placed, 
Peerless Pool is, perhaps, the only open .bath .we 
know of: It is very conveniently fitted,with boxes, 
at a shilling entrance. _ There is)a,cheap side, where 


there are no-boxes nor towels provided... The .water 


is clear and temperate, rather colder than the Thames, 
In the river; which is generally very temperate, there . 
are two floating baths. Cary’s is homely in the fitting 
up, but the keeper is civil and agreeable ; the charge 
is a shilling. The other we have neyer visited, There 
are some plunging baths in, London, in. which the 


water is too cold for. swimming, being only fitted for 


“'@ We have ia 4 former number noticed a pamphlet’ 6H 


‘the sibject, sent tus from a company formed ’to supply 


‘London with pure soft spring: water, from! von go Me the 
stratum of blue clay upon which Londo stands... It is one 
of the many improvements wanted in this 1, but 
careless city. If it be effected, the prejectors will haye the 
bonour of having done moré general and lasting good than — 
if they Had founded a hospital. How we respect the me- 
mory of Sir Hugh Middleton! If the projectors of the 
present plan personally sacrifice less than the knight, they 
will have achieved more,,and-our gratitude must be in 
proportion to the benefit conferred. 


a dive and out again immediately. We hayg seen F aNTOL OF é AGE H ) 
none of them. The charge, we believe, is lly -TOoWAR “THE OPINIONS OF THES 
a shilling. We were sometime back shown a Seer _YouUNG. 

ming bath, atiih char; k Baths, say 4 
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We do not k it igistill in the same state. Sint is a'very common practice with those, who 
The Wew. i Alonshaiatt bath, bat it is only have, ag they term @t, “lived a few years in, the? «5 


available late and early ; and the purposes to which 
the water is destined, make us scruple to recommend 
it. The open Thames itself concludes the list of 
cold baths we are acquainted with, The |water\is 
generally temperate ;but the/laws against) bathing | 
in the open day ; the scarcity of convenient places 
for any but strong swimmers, a class not very -nu- 
merous in this unaquatic city, and the muddiness and 
“uncleanly state it frequently is in, makes it a bath of 
doubtful merit, in the neighbourhood of the metro- 
polis. 

Of late years there have arisen some tepid: swim- 

ming baths. There is one in the York road, over 
‘Westminster bridge, with a plentiful: assortment. of 
boxes, shut out) from the steam of the bath, and, 
therefore, chilly in cold weather ;, but Jess unplea- 
santly oppressive than when the steam pursues, you 
npon leaving the water. The attendant is civil and 
attentive. There is another and newer set of baths 
in the vicinity of the City Road, | about half-way be- 
tween Islington and Finsbury. They consist of 
-three baths:—a large tepid swimming bath, with 
boxes round jt. The bottom is inclined; one end 
therefore is shallow enough for boys, the other deep 
enough for men. The water is beautifully clear ; 
and the ball it is in particularly light and cheerful. 
The boxes have doors about as high up as one’s chin, 
&\ green curtain completing the enclosure above, 
Next this is.a cold swimming bath, with a'door com- 
Municating between the two, so that a plunge in 
the cold water may complete the luxury of. the 
warm bath, At the back of, the building is the 
third, bath, cold we believe, the length of the other 
two put together. The charge to the! two first is a 
sbillings to the last sixpence, no towels being pro- 
vided... The, attendants are particularly polite and 
attentiye..|, We have enjoyed our swim there ‘ex- 
tremely; our only objection is to the steam finding 
its, way into the dressing-rooms; which obliges one 
tobe in a'sort of vapour bath (very trifling it ‘is 
true), the whole time—undressing, bathing, and 
dressing. After the fatigue of swimming in the 
warm water, the feeling is rather oppressive and 
unpleasant. On the other hand, at the baths in 
the York road the boxes are very chilly, and a fit 
of shivering is not .a very agreeable or proper termi- 
nation to a bathe, . The boxes being sbut out from 
the steam, but warmed by some other means, would 
be'the perfection of the thing. 

But these baths are. not centrally situated: ‘The 
two best of the two kinds, Peerless Pool, and the 
‘baths’ in. the City Road, are the most remote. The 
charge, tdo, of a shilling, is oppressive to the pockets 
of'many a man who enjoys a swim exceedingly; 
even’ sixpence is too’much for a great number to 
spend freely and frequently. What we particularly 
desire to see, are some large baths in the centre of 
the town, partly open, for summer—partly under 
cover, for winter, free to all classes. A proper 
superintendence might prevent all improper oceur- 
rences.’ A person might be allowed to attend for 
the hire of towels, to such as wished to save them- 
- gélves the'trouble of bringing them. If such a bath 
gould not be instituted by government, or some 
benevolent millionaire, still we think the undertak- 
fing would’ not ‘be dangerous for a capitalist, if it 
were opened at a very moderate charge; provided it 


were large enough to contain a paying number.” We . 


have Penny Magazines; why not have penny baths ? 
A few penn’orths of cleanliness distributed in this 
way, would be worth all the gold in the city ; for 


ecient ; 
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world,” to sneer at the opinions of younger persons, 
without for a moment considering whether they may 
not be delivered on subjects which the despised juniors 
aay haye made their study, and of whieh consequent- y 


2 aia be supposed possess somelitile know-— 


pe ee ae It proceeds, 
as I imagine, from very great self-conceit and pride, 
and is utterly inconsistent with ebristian charity; en- 
gendering, as it must necessarily do, angry feelings, 
and tending greatly to lessen that very respect for old 
‘age which it is so injudiciously employed to foster. I 
once delivered an opinion, which happened to differ 
from the views of one considerably my senior, and 
was asked with a sneer, if I meant “ to set up my 
judgment against that of a man of double my own 
age ?* Now, in these few words there are two assump- 
‘tion, which are false and absurd. The first; it is as- 
sumed that the stating one’s own opinion is setting 
itin opposition to that of another (it certainly is so 
in one sense); and the second is, that doubled age gives 
increased knowledge. _A little consideration, will 
convince any one, that these two fallacies are assumed, 
though tacitly and indirectly. We will take the first 
of them and endeayour to show its absurdity; the 
second, I think, is, too manifestly ridiculous to, need 
much discussion. Opinion is defined to be “‘persua- 
sion of the mind without proof or certain knowledge ;” 
and I believe the word “judgment” was used in the - 
same sense. The end and aim of delivering opinion 
is, or ought to be, the eliciting of truth. How,lament- 
able it is, that when there can be but two motives 
for such proceeding, thesearch for truth or the sup- 
port of our own vanity, that our auditors should so 
generally choose to affix the base motive, forgetting 
that “charity thinketh no evil.” For my own part, 
I can honestly and truly state that I am always 
happy to be corrected when in error, aud that the 
expression of my own views is made with a hope of 
advancing truth ; and such ought to be the aim of all 
whether young or old. 

With regard to the second assumption, I will con- 
cede that encreased age may bring its increase of 
knowledge; but not that it necessarily does so, 
This, and several other circumstances have induced 
me to doubt whether a young man has a right to any 


. opinion at all on any subject ; for be it on what it may, 


it will most probably differ from that of some older 
person, and there is no doubt that our seniors would 
find it wonderfully convenient to instil such a belief ; 
it would be the establishing of an absolute monarchy, 
or rather despotism, exceedingly agreeable to the 
possessors of power. 

How much trouble would be saved, too! For in- 
stance, in a contested argument, instead of the tire- 
some process of explaining one’s reasons for such and 
such a statement, (this is often found very laborious, 

impossible!) or seeking for authority or 
precedent, the only authority necessary to be eon- 
sulted would be the Parish Register; for I conceive 
that, as old age gives such wonderful excellence, the 
older the man the wiser he must be. Perhaps they 
will grant us the right to possess, but not to state our 
opinions. How wortby a subject of inquiry is it, to 
ascertain the happy age at which they may be vented ! 
Tt must be confessed that considerable difficulties 
would attend such an investigation, for each person 
consulted would most probably consider his own the 
precise age at which the judgment i is most mature, 
and at which opinions must be the most worthy of 
going forth to the world. 

Truly worthy is old age.of reverence, if that alone 
ean give soundness of judgment, unaided by reading, 
have study, or observation! Now, Ieontend, that old age, 
as such, has no claim on reverence. We old 
age, because we suppose that a aged man bas borne 
much, has thought thai Teason 
ma Seas anh ot She 


it not wisdom that we reverence, and not her 
» It should be so, and I believe will be found 
+ aig beso; for reverse the case,—imagine the aged man 


| By jis “vices rather 0 
Je ii iin ee 


a vicious old age is more abhorrent than a 
vicious youth ; and could we mete out virtue as we 
measure goods, a given amount of virtue (if I may be 
allowed the expression) in the he is more re- 
speetable, more worthy of ce, than when met 
with-in the‘older man, in f sree very many of those 
passions that so often lead the young astray, are dead. 
And so, likewise, with knowledge. ‘This, Ithink;m=ay 
serve to provethat, considered in the abstract, eld age 
has no just claim on reverence. Then, why the un- 
due weight claimed for the opinions of the old? why 
the contempt sooften, I grieve to say, manifested to- 
wards those of the young? Their opportunities for 
obtaining information, their industry in availing 
themselves of them, or their abilities, are very sel- 
dom taken into consideration ; their judgment is that 
of the young; and, as such, is at once condemned. 
Two men are toiling in the gold mine,—that mine 
which produces the imperishable gold of ‘knowledge ; 
an inquirer comes, ‘anxious to know which of them 
has accumulated the greatest store. Does he question 
them of their age? Does he look on the grey hairs of 
the one and the ‘youthful appearance of the other, to- 
aid him ? No; he questions them of their labours, he 
‘seeks to know which it is that hath laboured for the 


ongest time, and with the greatest diligence, in that. 


mine of wealth: It may be the younger, it may be 
the elder man whose store is the greater. But be it 
which it may, he will have owed all to > 
and labour, and not to his years. 


Should we not at once condemn the inquirer, “were 
he to say, “this man’s years are double the years of 
the other—his store must be greater, he must be richer 
in the produce of this mine?” ~ 


When we purchase jewels, do we ask the character 
of him from whom we buy them? Is-not our first care 
to ascertain theirown value? Why should we not 
estimate opinions by their real merit, without refer- 
ence to the age of the utterer ? Were we but earnest 
in the pursuit of truth, rather than in the support of 
our own narrow views, we should then value whatever 
tends to elicit it—whether uttered by young or old. 

There is another statement sometimes sdsenent 
by those who contend for this immoderate reverence 
for age, which is—that even the sayages possess that 
feeling.” It will hardly do to institute the comparison 
between savage and civilized life; and, generally speak- 
ing, I think it shows weakness in a cause when we 
are obliged to defend it by advancing statements of 
“what others would do or are doing,” or what others 
would think, Ifthere is no better reason for reveren- 
cing old age (I mean unduly) in civilized life, than 
that even savages do so, the case isin adeplorablecon- 
dition. _I suppose no man will contend that old 
people should be killed and eaten as soon as they are 
unable to exert themselves, and yet “even savages do 
so.” The argument in the onejease is just as good as 
in the other, but the conclusion we arrivejat is some- 
what more startling. i 
~ However, we will cnilecweste sivsjbedts cepidiodiien 
sons for this reverence, however cogent in savage 
life, do not apply to civilized nations. ‘Weknow that; 
in uncivilized nations, knowledge depends principally 
on individual experience: they have no ‘books, their 
oral traditions tend but little to theiadvancement of 
the knowledge they require, which is almostconfined- 
to that of the arts of life, hunting, fishing, &e. Key 
which require time and practise to bring to perfee- 
tion. But here again the respect and reverence are 


may be as extensive as thatofthe olds Why not.ascer- 
tain if it be, instead of rejecting their sentiments 
at once ?,. It is true that the old man may know moré 
than the young, but he. does not necessarily do so, 
Let me not be misunderstood)—I am far ade 


vocating any diminution of rational . nee for 


—E———— 
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old age; let us respect all so. long as their conduct 
entitles, them to that respect, and yalue opinions 
according to their own merit, c 

*,* We think, with our correspondent, that the 
aged often assume too much on the score of their su- 
periority of knowledge. . When they do so, they 
surely refute their pretensions by the very fact of do- 
ing it. On the other hand, it is no unreasonable 
assumption, to take for granted that, in. proportion to 
men's experience, they are generally better informed. 
The great point is, to arrogate on neither side; to 
listen to the old with respect, and the young with 
complacency. 


—— 


CHARACTBRS OF SHAKSPHARD’S 
PLAYS. 
BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
NO. XXIV.—TH E TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


Tus is little more than the first outlines of a comedy 
loosely sketched in. It is the story of a novel’ drama~» 
tised with very little labour or pretension ; yet there 
are passages of high poetical spirit, and of inimitable 
quaintoess of humour, which are undoubtedly Shak- 
speare’s, and there is throughout the conduct of the 
fable, a careless grace and felicity which marks it for 
his. One of the editors. (we believe, Mr Pope) remacks 
io a marginal note to.the ‘Two Gentlemen of. Verona’ 
—‘tIt is: observable (I know not for what cause) that 
the style of this comedy is less figurative, and more. 
natural and unaffected than the greater part of. this 


author’s, though supposed to be one of the first he 


wrote.” Yet so little does the editor appear to have 
made up his mind upon this subject, that we find the 
following note to the very next (the second) scene. 
“© This whole scene, like many others in these plays 
(some of which I believe were written by Shakspeare, 
and others interpolated by the players), is composed of 
the lowest and most trifling conceits, to be accounted 
for only by the gross taste of the age he lived ime 
Populo ut placerent. wish I had authority to leave 
them out, but [have done all I could,. set a mark of 
reprobation upon them, throughout.this edition.” It 
is.strange that our fastidious. critic should fall so'soon 
from praising to reprobating. The style of the familiar 
parts of this comedy is indeed made up of conceits— 
low. they may be for what we know, but then they are 
not poor, but rich ones. The-scene of Launce with his 
dog (not that in the second, but that in the fourth act) 
is a perfect treat in the way of farcical drollery and in~ 
vention ; nor do we think Speed’s manner of proving 


' his master to be in love deficient in wit or sense, 


though the style may be criticised as not simple enough 
for the modern taste. 


Varextine, Why, bow know you. that [ am. in 
Tove? 

Sreep. Marry, by these special marks: first, j 
have learned, like Sir Protheus, to wreathe your ae 
Tike a mal-content, to relish a “Tove-song like a robiv-. 
ted-breast, to walk alone like one that bad the pesti- 
Tence, to sigh like a.school-boy that had lost his A.B C, 
to weep like a young wench that had lost her grandam, 
pha fast like one that takes fine to = like [3 on 

ears robbing, to speak ike a ar at wa 
“a You aT oot ean you laughed, to crow like 
a cock; when you walked, to walk like one of the 
lions ; when you ou fasted, it was presently after dinner ; 
when. you loo sadly, it was for want of money ; aod 
now you ate m dwith a mistress, that when 
Th on you, I can hardly think you my master. 


The tender scenes in this play, though not so highly 
‘wrought as in some others, have often much sweetness 
of sentiment and expression. There is, something 
pretty and playful ia. the conversation of Julia: with 
her maid, when she shows such a disposition to coquetry 
about receiving the letter from Protheus; and her bee 
haviour afterwards and. her dineuenoaert. when she 
finds him»faithless.to his vows, remind us at a distance 
of Imogen’s tenderconstaney. “Her answer to Lucetta, 
who advises her Se in Pare 
is.a beautiful piece.of poetry... 03 

ae T do" riot ‘seek! to settee Tove's 

re Pay 
Bat qualify the fitels extidioet ey Se 
’ Mest it should burn above'the ~ 
‘Tunra. lag more toy hoo Sg I thote it 


‘ 


~The etn that with getitle murmur atid” pce ua ogres 


pra 


“Normann. 


Thou know’st, being stopp’d, i im Tage ; 
But when his fair course is not hinc : 
» oo makes sweet music witlt th” eoaaah d bee 
ving agentle kiss to ; 
He overtaketh in Dnalledouen a t 
And so by many winding nooks he strays, 
With willing sport, to the wild ocean,* 
Then let me go, and hinder not my course; 
I'll be as patient as a gentle'stream, 
‘And make a pastime of each weary step, 
Till the last step ot brought me to my love ; 
And there I'll rest, as after much turmoil, 
A blessed soul doth in Elysium. 


If Shakspeare indeed had written only this and 
other passages in the * Two Gentlemen of Verona,” He 


. would almost have deserved Milton’s praise‘of him— 


“ And sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warbles his native wood-notes wild.” 


_ But as it is, he deserves rather more praise than this, 


— 


THE SPIRIT’S SUMMONS. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF APET.. 

( For the London Journal.) . 
A sravtirvr, Spring day had tempted. Julia and her 
friends to enter into. the open air. “ What a pity 
that our Antonia. cannot. accompany us!” cried she: 
at every new discovered charm with which reviving 
Nature met her eye. She is over careful of her- 
self;” said Meta, “ Who could be injured by the noble. 
and refreshing, breezes of Spring? As for myself, I 
regard Spring in the light of acheerful youth, a kind 
of Cupid, but not so: fantastical or so artful; on the 
contrary, fresh and joyous. from the. very depths of 
his heart. Tell me, would a-violet, or even a humble: 
crocus bloom, if it coddled itself up: in this manner 2 
Tam right,—am I not,. Griinewald?” 

“ One plant is earlier than another, Mamsell,” 
replied the gardener ; “ For example, were I to take 
an. orange-tree from the conservatory. before St Pan- 
eras or St Sewatius’ day, I should meet. with sorry 
success. Even now, many a) crocus is frozen by the 
coldness of the nights, while an adonis endures frost: 
and snow, and blooms among them with increased, 
vigour.” 

»: The young ladies laughed... “ There's a lecture fer 
you,” said Julia. “I will tell it to. Antonia, who 
keeps her Adonis much too warm.” 

“ That is unnecessary,” continued the gardener, 
still misunderstanding; “ it will soon wither, if it is 
too closely tended.” 

“ To speak seriously,” said Julia; as she walked on, 
“T think Antonia has rather stopped at home on 
aceount of her whimsical lover, than by reason of her 
head-ache, though she certainly does belong to the 
number of those tender flowers who cannot venture 
into the world without the special protection of two 
Saints. The gentleman may be gallant enough, but 
he does. not understand the: treatment of a being so 
delicate as Antonia.” 

« He should not be my husband,” added Cecilia ; 
“T cannot make out why Antonia cleaves to him’ in 
the manner she does.” 

“ They both cause me many an uneasy moment,” 
returned Julia. “I would wager that Antonia does 
not love him, and that her fanciful resignation is no 
more than an overstraining of her feelings. She 
forces herself to this love, and I can foresee no issue 
but a sorrowful one'to such a connexion.” _ 

« But who compels her?” asked. Meta... “ It. is 
her own choice, is it not 2?” 

“ She is certainly not compelled by any one,” re- 
plied Julia with a sigh—* but does compulsion only 
take place when one is teased by a father or a 
guardian? You both know Antonia as well as I? 
“She feels herself bound to Normann because she 
thinks, she must love him,. because she once loved 
him, or, perhaps rather, because slie’ fancied so.” 

{EI thought,” said Cecilia, “ that she had given a 
Promise to that effect to a person on his death-bed.” 

“ And that was the» case,” said Julia; but’ as I 
well know, even this was unnecessary; for had it not 
been soy she would still have felt herself bound to 
She fancies. that by her hasty. inelination 


* The river wanders at its own sweet-will. " 
Wordsworth. 


towards him, she commiteeth a-crime agninst-her first 
love, which must now be atoned.for by @ lasting and 
patient, attachment.” , a 

.‘* Bat you must confess,” jeer ipl! Meta, impa-' 
tiently, ** that Antonia drives these fancies much too: 
far. No man can desire such sacrifices as'she makesy’ 
Who could wish that on aceount of a transient inelina- 
tion which she bas felt towards a man, she should res! 
sign herself to -himyand’ thus waste away her youth, 

her gaiety, and, in short, her whole life? Teould not’ 
remain in her situation. “With a hearty resoltion, - 
would: soon free myself." © >. 


“We could all do it, dear Meta,” returned Julia, 
“provided we could be in Antonia’s situation, without, 


"at the same time, being Antonia herself. Besides, 


consider that it is probable that our situations are form- 
ed according to ourselves, and that, therefore, it might 
be impossible for us to be in Antonia’s situation, and to 
act according to our own characters and dispositions. 

What the gardener said just ‘now, g the 
flowers, is the case also with us, “Were Ia rose,” Ds 

the crocus thinks, ‘in the first days of spring I would’ 
rival the apple blossoms ;* yet, if it were a rose, it 

would act as a rose, and conceal its tender buds. ‘T 
feel that I could not act like Antonia, but I can appre« 

ciate the tendérness of her disposition —Yes, I know 

thatifI called’her extremely amiable, Ishould yet say 

far too little. Her character is the living tone of an 

harmonicon. I would not have every instrument an 

Harmonicon ;# but, nevertheless, is not that instrument 

excellent to the highest degree—nay, alniost ua 

earthly?" °° 

“ This is the cause of Aovrcisieving 2 Be fait! 
con in so heavenly a style,”’ said, ho a 
plays it but seldom ran ~ Tthink rat not 
tune from her in a year.” 

* Nor I, either,” remarked Julia ; “ nor, indeed, any 
one else. Since the death of her Ewald, itis in vain I 
ask her for the least:song. She always puts me off with 
promises that I shall again hear her play, but yet she. 
always defers it from one time to another. Lately, I 
wished her to play a passage which I could not master, 
but.evyen that was refused.” pe 

“ Percbance it makes. her. too, melancholy,’ said 
Cecilia. ‘ Lalways avoid. speaking to her.of Ewald; 
notwithstanding, Lam utterly unacquainted, with’ the 
nature of that connexion. You can give us’ some ex- 
planation, Julia ;" atleast, if it be no secret.” 

“Ewald,” . began Julia, “was, ‘according to my 
views, a man as‘unfit for Antonia as Normamn. He 
resembled her more in tenderness, but he wanted that 
firmness by which such én etherial being as Autonia 
should be supported, in order to be happy 5 and'this 
very want caused the unhappy turn im ber fate. They 
were enamoured of each other, I might say, not as 
humau beings, but as spirits, aud they carried their feel- 
ings and’ fancy to suet’ a pitch, that Ewald, at least, 
to whom, perhaps, this exaltation was not so natural as 
to Antonia, at times seemed to become giddy. Att this 
period, Normana, Ewald’s university friend, first knew 
Antonia, and this acquaintance was soon followed by 
the most ardent love ob his part. Antonia, perhaps, 
might have felt a transient inclination towards Nor- 
mann, while she lived, but too much, in Ewald; and'I 
am’ convinced that what sh» felt for the former was no 
more than friendship and esteem, which, indeed, none 
can deny to his firm and decided character. Ewald 
soon became aware of Normann’s love; he even fancied 
that he could discern in Antonia a secret passion for the 
latter ; and under the influence of exaggerated ‘feelings, 
which were.heightened by an illness, he resolved to're- 
nounce his beloved in favour of his friend. He wrote 
a most fantastical letter to: both, then lost His’ ‘senses, . 
and probably hastened his end’ by the immoderate tse 
of violent remedies. Both Antonia and Normann were 
present at his death, and on this occasion the expiring 
man, perhaps with consciousness, perhaps inspired by 
a delirious fancy, joined their hands, then asked’ Anto- 
nia for a song on the harmonicon, and while she was 
playing he breathed bis last. Hence, from n that time, 

.* The word « Harmonicon’ here conreys 
does in England; our fe Tete ‘pre on pe 
ty, A] i ft, means wha we call” viean 
Glasses.’ Jou othe 


. 


© Cw? she 
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she has been unwilling to play on the instrument, which 
reminds her of the death of her lover.’ 

«‘ But you must play us something,” said both her 
friends, ‘aud that to-night. There is an harmonicon 
in the house—besides, the evening air will soon become 
too damp and cold for the garden.” 

Julia promised to grant their request, and the three 
friends, after wandering a few times more through the 
garden, hastened into the parlour, which was enlivened 
and warmed by a blazing fire. 

«No lights, no lights,” cried Meta, as the servant 


brought in candles—* the fire is enough, and the har- 


monicon sounds best in the dark.” 

Upon this the two girls seated themselves on a sofa, 
at some distance, and pressed close to each other in the 
darkness, while Julia opened her instrument, and made 
the necessary preparations for playing. 

“Optical illusions should be introduced with the 
sound of an harmonicon,” said Cecilia; “the very 
preparations before one hears a tone, make one fearful 
—the rustling of the sponge upon the glasses, the faint 

immer of these, if a light is reflected on them, all 
seems a kind of annunciation that something strange is 
about to enter.” , 

Julia struck the first tone. She made it slowly swell, 
and gradually united it with full harmonising tones, 
At this moment both the girls sprang from the sofa with 
a loud scream. 

j Julia looked round, and would have reproved them, 
but cousin Arnold, who had walked in lightly not to 
disturb her, appeased her rising anger, and both the 
girls, who had taken him for a ghost, were well 
laughed at. . 

“Now,” said Arnold, “they will say the same of 
you, fair Julia, as they do of Antonia, that your piay~ 
ing on the harmonicon raises spirits. Fortunately, the 
Spirits which you charm are not of so ghostly a nature 
as‘Antonia’s.” 

* Antonia’s 1?” repeated Julia, * what do you mean 2” 
TJ will not vouch for it,” said Arnold, “but it is 
whispered that when Antonia plays on the harmonicon, 
a shade comes up to her and sighs.” 

1 Ewald's shade, certainly!” cried Meta. 

“That Ido not know,” answered he; “ probably 
tio "more Ewald’s than any one else’s. However, the 
stoty tells well; a power to attract spirits can be easily 
ascribed to the spiritual harmonicon.” , 

« Especially as played by Antonia,” added Julia. 
“ Her tone -is'more’spiritual than the mere tone of ‘the 
~piritual harmonicon.. . Itis, one may say, quite incor- 
poreal, and seems like a sound from. another world. 
I, at least, have heard such a tone from none but her.” 

“So say all,” returned) Arnold with gallantry, “ who 
have never been so happy as to hear the fair Julia. 
May I entreat you ?” 

He pointed to the open harmonicon. 

** Not this evening,” said Julia. ** You have fright- 
ened me with your. story. of, the shadow raised. by 
Antonia’s harmonicon ; and it is strange that Antonia 
has not been induced, to play for some time past.” 

*¢ Indeed !”’ ejaculated Arnold.’ “ I heard that,this 
very evening she, promised this treat: to a circle of 
Normann’s friends.” 

“Impossible!” cried, Julia,, “ or else the unfeeling 
man has tormented the poor yielding creature with , his 
wilfulness.... Poor, Antonia !) he does not even spare 
her to-day, when’ she already feels pain enough with- 
out this.” ; ; > 

Arnold and the girls again conducted Julia tothe 
harmonicon, and entreated her to play. 

__. * Youvannoy me,” said she} ‘‘it, is, indeed,. with 

fear that [ place myself at the instrument, as if I my- 
self should invoke spirits ; and when I think that, per- 
haps at this very moment, Antonia is silting at the 
jharmonicon with a heart full of anguish, aod is in vain 

begging to be spared her pains, this causes a feeling to 
come over me that makes my hands tremble, and cramps 
my feet. You will be badly entertained by my 

_playing.” ; . ‘ 

She began a serious passage with long sustained 
tones, which strangely echoed in the wide and empty 
room, She then wished to turn it into a choral song, 
“biit it seemed as if she could not hit upon the right air; 
“for she played melodies which were indeed similar, but 

she could not sustain the proper one- 


7 


Cecilia reminded her of this. , 

“ IT know it well,” said Julia ; “ this chorus has often 
been played by Antonia, but to-day I feel as if afraid 
of the melody, though it is always sounding in my ears 
from the first of the morning. However, it must do 


- for the present.’” 


She ended with loud notes, and then arose. 

«* What a beautiful sound there is in the room!” 
cried Cecilia, ‘ 

« What is that?” asked Julia shuddering. 


The glasses still trembled and. gave asound. It 
was asa tone raised by the breath of the wind; it 
swelled lightly, and melted away into whispers. 

«“ God in Heaven!” cried Julia aloud, “ Antonia’s 
tones, her choral song! the harmonicon is playing 
of itself.” " 

The echo dissolved itself into a light and passing 
melody. Julia fainted away into the arms of her 
friends. She maintained, when she again became 
conscious, that the harmonicon had of itself played 
Antonia’s favourite air, which had been heard by 
Ewald in his last moments. The others had cer- 
tainly heard a strange vibration from the glasses, and 
even a sort of melody ; but in the confusion excited 
by Julia's ery, ‘they were rendered incapable of 
closely distinguishing the singular tones. Arnold 
maintained that an Eolian harp which stood on the 
floor above, had given the sounds; but, on examina- 
tion, they found that its strings were broken. 

In an uneasy mood they went to the town. Julia, 

though faint and terror, hastened to Antonia, found 
and that the warning had not deceived her. Antonia’ 
had been unable to resist the urgent entreaties; she 
had played the fatal air, which Julia so carefully 
shunned. At the second verse she had fallen back 
with a faint screem, and no endeavours could recall 
her to life. ; 
_ Tt was said that Normann, a few minutes previ- 
ously, had been seen gazing at an adjacent door with 
eyes fixed with terror ; but before the company could 
interrogate him, Antonia’s fate diverted their atten- 
tion, and they only thought of the dying one. After- 
wards he avoided all questions; but still it was sup- 
posed that the strange power whieh had summoned 
Antonia from this life, had not been unperceived by 
him. J. 0. 


——— 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFH. 
NO. LXXXVIIl.—STORY OF RENEE CORBEAU. 
( Translated from the French by Charlotte Smith. ) 


A young man, anative of Séez in Normandy, of noble 
arents, studied the law at Angers. He there saw 
née Corbeau, the daughter of a tradesman of the 
town, and under a promise of marriage seduced her, 
Her situation was soon such as made it necessray to 
acquaint her parents with herengagement; who-sought 
for means to oblige her lover to perform those promises 
which bad induced Renée to listef to him. 

‘Doubting that he would, if possible, evade them, the 
parents thought it might be necessary to employ artifice. 
They, therefore, pretended to takea journey ; and as 
soon as they believed the lovers, were together, rettirmed 
suddenly upon them, and, reproaching the, young man 
with having seduced their daughter, insisted instantly 
on his tnaking the only reparation in his power by sign- 
ing’ @ contract of marriage, with which a notary was 
prepered, who was ready in the houses The’ young 
man signed the deed; but. feeling himself unworthily 
treated, in being thus surprised into an engagement 
whicb he had never refused to perform, te went imme- 
diately to his father, to whom he related all’ that had 
happened. The father, yet more enraged than the son, 
persuaded him to take priest's orders, as the only wa 
to avoid completing a marriage so dishonourable, an 
so contrary to his interest; and this advice he hastily 
embraced, The unfortunate girl, thus abandoned by 
her faithless lover, commenced, together with, her pa- 
Tents, a suit against bim for seduction, He was in 
consequence arrested, and the affair was brought before 
the parliament at Paris. 

The sentence, after long pleading on both sides, was 
that the youog man should either marry Renée Corbeau 
or be beheaded : as_ his being a priest made the former 
impossible, he was to suffer death. 

He was delivered to the executioner ; the fatal mo- 
ment was at hand, and the priest attended to. 
Ane duties—when Renée en flew to the place 
w is judges were yet sitting, and, making her wa 
through the crowd, hetought po ae Be pees) hed 
a moment’s suspension ‘dreadful punishment 
about to be inflicted on het lover. re 


’ 


“of sea provisions, and all the people who, o 


The judges, struck with her beauty and distress, con™ 


sented to hear her—and with the simple and affecting 


eloquence of nature, she pleaded for his life. \ She re~ 
presenter, that they undoubtedly thought her more um- 
happy than guilty, since they punished with death him 
who was = soe to have betrayed ber; but that suck 
a sentence, far from repairing her misfortune, 

render it irreparable, by taking from her the only per-, 
sop who could restore her honour; and, instead of 
doing her justice, would condemn her to tears and re- 


morse for the rest of her life; and would leave her to 
endless regret, when she reflected, that her fatal love’ 


had been the occasion of his death, for whom only she 
wished to live, 3 y 

She besought those among her judges, who had ever 
been sensible of the force of love, to put themsel 
for a moment in her situation, and to reflect what they 
would themselves suffer, where they to be deprived of 
the object of their affection, by a cruel death, and fo 
know themselves the oceasion of it ;—“ For itis,” said 
she,“ T who have armed the iron hand of law against 
him—’tis I who am his exécutioner—and ‘tis I who, in- 
finitely more unhappy than he is, am condemned to 
exist under infamy, and to carry with me to the grave. 
the dreadful reflection of having murdered him by the 
excess of my attachment.” 

Though the holy orders into which he had entered 
prevented his marrying her, she represented that they 
had been compulsive , and made only AN fear of a 
violent and imperious father: but that a 
might be obtained to dissolve them. She, therefore, 
implored the judges to suspend the execution of the. 
sentence for a time, that her lover might take measures 
to annul his religious vows, and become her husband. 

The court, affected by her tears and despair, were 
induced to grant a respite for six months; and as @ 
legate from the Pope was expected in France, she 
flattered herself she would obtain from him permission 
for her lover to renounce the ecclesiastical habit and 
marry her. 

But the Cardinal de Medicis,.who was the legate 
that soon after arrived, was so irritated against the 
young man, for having sacrilegiously embraced holy . 
orders, only to evade an engagement which his honour 
and his conscience, as well as every human law, urged 
him to fulfil, that he absolutely refused to grant the dis~ 
pensation; and the unhappy Renée Corbeau was 
again driven to despair. Henry the Fourth, that ex-_ 
cellent monarch, was then on the throne; his ears 
were ever open to the complaints of his subjects; and 
when youth and beauty pleaded, there was litile doubt, 
of redress from his compassion, though his justice was , 
silent. Renée Corbeau threw ‘herself at the King’s feet, 
and the king, interested by herfigure and situation, very 
soon suffered himself to be prevailed upon. He order= 
ed that a dispensation might be granted ; it was imme- 
diately expedited, and the lover, thus snatched from 
ifipending destruction, was married to his mistress. 
They lived together many years in the most perfect 
union; the husband always remembering, with the 
tenderest gratitude, that he owed his life, and the, 
honour of his family, to the affection and attachment of . 
his wife. 
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TABLE TALE. 


; FINE S)MITE. 

' The husband smiled in delight upon his wife; and” 
when she had retired and left the friends together, it 
seemed to Arthur that the star of evening was quenched, 
and Wilmot could not refrain from talking of her for an 
hour. Shifting fancies and wild emotions had all been 
assimilated by his love and wedlock, into a steady and 
integral portion of his nature ; as the e sand-bank, 
weltering at the will of gales abd waters, and on 
which nothing of more stable Teality can rest, than 
sotne briglit storm-viston, may be fixed info a cape of 
solid earth, supported by ‘ef coral, and covered 
with gardens and forests, peopled with the creatures of 
paradise.— Arthur Coningsby. 


PICKLING OF MEAT. 

Professor Rafiensque denounces the use of salt- 
petre in brine, intended for the preservation of flesh 
to be kept for food. That part of the saltpetre 
which is absorbed by the meat, he says, is nitric acid, 
or aquafortis—a deadly poison. ,Animal flesh, pre- 
vious to the addition of pickle, consists of gelatinous 
and fibrous substances, the former only possessing a 
nutricious virtae. This gelatin is destroyed by the 
chymical action of salt and saltpetre; and, as the 
professor remarks, the meat becomes as different a 
substance from what it should be, as leather is from 
the raw hide before it is subjected to the process of 
tanning. He ascribed to the pernicious effécts of 
the chymical change, all the diseases which are 


common to mariners and others, who subsist. princi- _ 


pally on salted meat, such as scurvy, sore de- 
aye teeth, ulcers, &c., and advices’ de oh 
ment of the use of saltpetre in the making of pickle 
for beef, pork, &¢c.; the best substitute for which, 
he says, is sugar, a small quantity : the 
meat sweeter, more wholesome, and equally as 
ble. This statement ought to be made kn to 
all, and recommended to farmers, butchers, packers 
to 
er 


their residence from towns and villages, or from 
causes, are in the habit of curing their own meat. 
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THD LIFE OP MACKINTOSH. 


, (Continued from No. 77.) 

Iw February 1810, Lady Mackintosh and the children 

embarked for England, the health of the latter re- 

quiring their departure from a tropical climate. 

On this occasion Sir James accompanied the party 

as far as to Ceylon, where he remained for some 

weeks. Writing in his journal, which as usual was 

addressed to his wife, immediately after bidding them 

farewell, he says, “ After I had seen you wave your 

hand from the window of the ¢ Cambrian,’ (the 

ship in which they had sailed), I made a melancholy 

breakfast on board the * Prince of Wales,’ and reached 

Mr Woods, being alone, about ten. The death-like 
separation which has now taken place, subdues and 
silences me; I was then oppressed with a feeling 
that I was left in a, friendless hemisphere; many 
apprehensions rushed on my mind of the dangers to 
which I had exposed the little party who were the 
chief objects of my affection. I passed a morning 
rather bitter than melancholy.” The same feelings 
come upon him with still more depressing weight 
when he returns to his solitary home at Bombay. 
«On coming here,” he writes, “ the solitude of the 
library and nursery struck a deadly cold into my 
heart, and IT have since laboured under a weight 
which, as it cannot be permanent, it would be cruel 
in me to ‘attempt to describe.” A few days after he 
received letters from his little emigrants, “ les petits 
emigrés,” as he calls them. “I was just,” he says, 
“going to record the history of my visit to the 
Minden, though it had given me a headache, when 
Bema brought me to the library sofa, where I was 
lying, a packet, with your hand-writing on the back. 
Jt was perhaps a minute before’ I could open it. I 
shall not describe my feelings on the perusal; but I 
can very honestly say that I wept. Whether your 
cheerfulness be real, or generously assumed for my 
saké, I rejoice at it in either case; and indeed, I 
am not very sure on which supposition I ought to 
rejoice most.” From this time his exile seems to 
have lost to him whatever had till now made it en- 
durable. Not only his spirits drooped, but his health 
gave way under his longing to rejoin those with 
whom his whole heart was. We shall throw together 
a few more extracts from the Diary, which will show 
the state of his feelings:— 

“ May 30th.—On reading the Journal, I find it 

frivolous and dull; but I shall not on that account 
either suppress it, or discontinue the practice in 
future. It is frivolous:and dull, because frivolous 
and dull events alone’ o¢cur in my life. But as you 
will rather wish the picture of my life tham a display 
of talent, it will be more interesting to,you than that 
which would be thought most interesting by the 
world at large. I shall jog on with faithful stu- 
pidity, journalizing the events, or rather non-events, 
which, as you well know, compose a Bombay life . . 
I know not what to say to my poor bodies, but that 
their father luves them; and that if they never see 
him, they will owe affection to his memory. . . . 
Captain Hamilton, who goes by this ship, wiil de- 
liver the journal into your bands.. I need not beg 
you to be civil to him. He will, be able to tell you 
the state of Tarala, morning and evening, four months 
after you have left it, I hope fur ever. See, as often 
as you can, every body who is coming here, that I 
may hear from them how you and the poor bodies 
are, and how you all look. ‘The stupidest person 
who has seen you will be a messenger from the Gods 
to me.” 

« June 16.—I am _ pleased with Mrs Opie’s 
mention; (inher Memoirs of her Husband, ptefixed 
to his Leetures,) but I reflect with some melancholy 
feelings of anger at myself, that I ought not to have 
beet Hileday ina condition to be gratified by this 
secondary fame.” 

« July 7th.—Received in the forenoon one case of 
books. You recollect. that the opening of a case of 
books was one of my half- py delights. Even 
es tht 


of April 17: hen I happier m 
memory; but these times will come again.” 
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_ & September 20th,—A headache in the morning, 

which unfitted me for reading any book more serious 
than ‘Les Querelles de Famille,’ by Au; Le 
Fontaine ; it is not of the lowest order of novels; 
and I read it with more than ordinary interest, from 
constantly thinking that you would read it in. five 
months, as I am to send it home. Every mark of 
my pencil seemed to be an intercourse between us.” 


At the close of this year he set out on an excursjon 
through the northern part of the Deccan, in the course 
of which he visited the cities of Aurungabad, and 
Dowlutabad, and the celebrated caves of Ellora. 


Tt is not till after this that we find the first 
mention in the journal of his projectlof writing 
the History of England from the Revolution, al- 
though it has, we believe, been commonly thought 
that his preparations for that great undertaking had 
oecupied much of his leisure during all the time he 
was India. On the 2nd of February, ISI1, we find 
him writing: “TI indulge in projects as to the mode 
of going home; what I should like best, is to go 
overland, which is, I fear, impossible; the voyage 
from here to Calcutta is, you know, quick at the be- 
ginning of the monsoon ; I have some thoughts of 
going there. Numerous Americans come to Cal- 
eutta; in one of them I might go to take a glance 
at American juries, elections, &c.', which are much 
in my line. If that plan, or rather project, fails, I 
shall get, in some way or other, to the Isle of France, 
and trust to fortune to get on to the Cape, &c. If 
I write the History of England, the sight of America 
would be useful. I suspect, after all, that I have a 
better chance of being an historian than a lawgiver ; 
and perhaps the first is the most suitable to my 
character, and the most conducive to my happiness, 
but I shall always have a hankering after the last.” 

~The project, indeed, is spoken of here as if it 
were not altogether new to the person addressed ; 
but it is not till some days after that we find it assum- 
ing a definite form. Under date of the fifteenth of this 
month, we have the following characteristic entry; 
—< Finished first volume of ‘ Tindal’s Continuation of 
Rapin,’ in which I see the necessity of a new History, 
the means of writing it, and I think, the high degree 
of interest of which it is susceptible. -Abridgments 
of the History of Louis XIV, of the Regency, of 
Maria Theresa, of Frederic, of the Suppression of 
the Jesuits, of America, of India, will be splendid 
episodes, and yet, necessary parts. It appears to 
me to be a very great subject; and, if I were 
well engaged in it, I believe it would console me for 
exclusion from public life. There is, however, this 
great ‘difference between them} I have activity of 
mind fully equal to those efforts of a day? which 
politics require; but I have some doubts whether I 
have industry for that long Iabour which the com- 
position of a great work demands.” Public life is 
more sure to rouse my indolence; private study is 
more suited to my character, deficient, in vigour. 
These reasons will not influence the decision—the 
choice will be made by chance.” On the 17th he 
adds—* Finished King William's reign in Tindal. 
My convietion is that an entirely new view of his 
character and policy is necessary.to the truth of His- 
tory. The complicated nature of the affairs of a state, 
in modern times, renders the composition of history 
more difficult than before. It is not easy to weave 
domestic and foreign affairs into one narrative. Par- 
liamentary debates, foreign war, colonial hostilities, 
factions at home, will scarcely be links of one story ; 
yet they must be made so. Voltaire, by throwing 
them into separate chapters, has in fact, treated the 
difficulty as insuperable. I must read with care, 
Machiavelli, Davila, and Guicciardini, as observers 
of human nature, and models of historical compo- 
sition. I become every day fonder of my historical 
project. I have something of that mixture of Jitera- 
ture and business which must be allowed to be the 
best education for an historian ” 

The following are some further extracts :— 

" April 23d.—It is now about twenty years since I 
published my answer to Burke. It was not a bril- 


liant dawn, but it promised a better day ; Say 
now in the afternoon.” 
‘© July Ist—A bleak and 
You have reached 
il Cresselley's * parent dome ; 
But me not destined such delights to share.’— >» 
Cicero said to Pompey, You should never have 


coalesced with Cwxsar, or never quarelled with him’! 


The first would -have been honourable, the second 
prudent. Certainly, a friend might say to me, you 
should either never have come to India, or have 
stayed there three years longer." 4 


From the rapidly failing state of his health, it had 
become necessary that he should leave the country 
even without waiting the arrival of a new Recorder’ 
from Engiand ; application was theréfore made to Sir 
John Newbolt, one of the Judges ‘of the Supreme” 
Court at Madras, to officiate as Recorder of Bom- 
bay during the interval. On the 23d of September 
he writes: “ The carriage is at the door, to carry me 
(probably) to the last civil court which I shall hold 
in this’ island, or, perhaps, any where else. My 
judicial existence approaches to a close. It is cer- 
tainly one of the most respectable conditions of 
human life; it has not to me been one of the hap- 
piest; but besides that this has been my own fault, 
T think, if T were to remain here, the future part of 
my Recordership would be much more undisturbed 
than the first. If I had stronger passions, or # 
weaker understanding, I should be liable to wrap 
myself in the conceit that my own conduct has been 
perfection. If T had a more cautious prudence, and- 
a firmer character, I might, even at this late period 
of life, correct. my future conduct by a review ‘of 
the past. As it is, I have an unavailing and painful 
insight into my own faults.” At last, under date of 
the Ist of October, we come to the following efitey!’ 
—“ T now live upon medicine.—I tremble for” 
Newbolt’s answer.— About five o'clock in the even- 
ing, I received a short note from Newbolt, announce? 
ing that he would take his passage by the ‘ Pied- 
montaise," Captain Dawson, which was to’ leave 
Madras in eight days. It is now, therefore, certain, 
if we both live, that I'shall see you in April; and 
that I am to deliver, instead of sending, this journal. 
This is a joyful, and yet awful moment.” 

Sir James left Bombay on the morhing ‘of the 
10th of November ; reached the Cape on the 6th of 
January, 1812; and on the 25th of April landed at 
Weymouth. “He continued’ his Journal during the 
voyage—and the extracts from the remainder of it 
that are here printed extend to above a hundred’ 
pages. It is principally # record of his readings and 


gloomy monsoon day. 


studies. One of the entries is :—* 14th ‘December. 


It has happened, by the merest accident, that the 
trial of Peltier is among the books in ‘the cabin’ 
But when T recollect the way in which you saw me 
opposed to Perceval, on the 2Ist of February, 1803, 
(the day of the trial) ; and when I compare his pre-’ 
sent situation, whether at the head of an administra- 
tion, or an opposition, with mine, seanty as my stock 
is of fortune, health, or spirits, in a cabin nine feet 
square, on the Indian Ocean, I think it enough that 
I am free from the sourness of disappointment, and* 
I need not conéeal from my other self that I feel 
some surprise. F have always been much dissatis- 
fied “with” my speech.” During this voyage he- 
actually began the execution of his recently con- 
ceived literary scheme. So early as the 20th of 
November we find him recording that*he had that 
evening written three pages of an introduction to 
his history. ‘* The attempt,” he proceeds, “ has 
been unsuccessful, but still " shall foere® af 
ever it should turn out to be good for any thing, it 
will be rather curious to recollect where it may be 
said to have been begun. It was under circum= 
stances more inauspicious and vulgar than that which 
was projected amidst the ruins of the capitol.” 
The following day produced four pages more of the 
introduction not good,” he says, “ but better 
than yesterday’s; the beginning is always the most 
awkward part.” We find him afterwards composing 


. the perfect day.” 
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characters of various distinguished literary and poli- 
tical personages of the last century, which seem to 
have been intended for insertion in the History. 
Of these sketches the editor has printed those of 
Hume, Johnson, Goldsmith, Gray, Wilkes, Mans- 
field, Swift, Somers, Franklin, Sheridan, Fletcher of 
Salton, and Louis XVI. The characters of Thur- 
low, Wedderburn, Churchill, North, Paley, George 
Grenville, Charles Townshend, Turgot, Malesherbes, 
Young, Thomson, Akenside, Bolingbroke, and 
Harley, appear also to have been completed, but are 
not here given. Nearly all this work seems to have 
been’ accomplished during a single fit of industry, 
which Iasted from about the middle to the’ end of 
December. Some of the sketches are of consider- 
able length; that of Hume, for instance, extends to 
three, and that of Johnson, which is, we think, upon 
the whole, the most successful, as well as the longest 
in the collection, to six closely printed pages. There is 
much that is excellent and valuable in these compo- 
sitions; but they haye in general, as might be ex- 
pected, a somewhat unfinished air.‘ The presiding 
idea that should shape and illuminate the delineation 
is, for the most part, but obscurely brought out; and 
the effect accordingly is unsatisfactory, like that of a 
day during which the sun never breaks through the 
clouds. . The thoughts are nearly throughout unob- 

jectionable, and often. very ingenious, as well as very 
elegantly expressed; but there is a deficiency of me- 
thod and progressive development; the successive 
sentenees seem frequently to be rather tacked to-one 

another, as with a need'e and thread, than to grow 

each out of that’ which preceded it; the talk 

is kept up—and sufficiently spirited talk it often is, 
but the demonstration for all that does not get for- 

ward. ‘There is. no all-animating light, gradually 

diffusing itself, and “ shining more and more unto 

It is rather like a long line 

of lamps, such as the streets are lighted with at 

night, brighter here, and dimmer there, and ‘then 

brighter again, but nowhere shedding more than a 

very partial and bounded illumination. This, indeed, 
appears to us to be the general character of Sir 

James Mackintosh’s writing. He was a very clever 

rhetorician, and a man of great talent, but scarcely 

more, As his friend Hall remarked of him, he was 
defective in imagination; or if he could be said 

ina certain, sense to haye imagination, it was with. 
him an acquisition rather than a faculty. “ His 
mind was a spacious repository, hung round with 

beautiful images; and when be wanted ‘one; heZhad 
nothing to. do but reach up his hand to a peg and 
take it down, But his images were not manu~ 

factured in his mind; they were imported.”* Per- 
haps a better. practical illustration of the distinction 

between: mere talent and genius, and between rhe- 
torie’ and true eloquence, could hardly be pointed 

out than is afforded by the ‘ Vindicia Gallicm’ as 
compared with Burke's ‘ Reflections.’ To recur to 

our similitude: itis like the differenee between 

candle-light and. sun-light.. Let there be as much 

of the former as you will, and Jet it be as brilliant as 
it can be made, it cannot. whiten what it falls upon 

like the other. In its utmost purity and intensity, 

the yellow tinge still mixes with and stains it. Still 

less can it imitate the universality and omnipotent 
penetration of the other. 

A few days after his arrival in London, Sir Senses 
received a note from his old friend, Mr" Perce- 
val, then prime minister, desiring to see him in 
Downing Street. The object was to offer him a 
seat.in parliament, with a promise of an official 
appointment. Mackiatosh, however, had resolved 
to abide by his party, and, poor as he was, he turned 
away both from the lure of the emoluments of office, 
and from the more powerful temptation of that op- 
portunity of entering the House of Commons, which 
had been the ambition of his life. For this latter 
sacrifice he was speedily recompensed by an offer on 
the part of Lord Cawdor to get him returned. for 
the county - of; Nairn. His election took place in 
June, 1813, In the preceding summer. he had shown 

~o® Conversutions (of Rev. R. Balmer with Rev. R. Hall, 
Yoitep ee daa Hoh, quoted in on present work, 
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himself among his future constituents, and revisited, 
after his long absence from his native country, his 
Scotch friends and relations. 

The remainder of his history, now that he was 
become a public man, may be very briefly disposed 
of. Having entered parliament so late in life as he 
did, and in the state of broken health to which he 
was reduced, it was not to be expected that he should 
become a leading debater. Although, however, the 
occasions on which he addressed the House were not 
very frequent, he usually, when he did speak, pro- 
duced a considerable impression, and several of his 
appearances. were very distinguished. His exertions 
for the amendment of the eriminal code, in associa- 
tion with his friend Romilly, and afterwards as 
the successor of that eminent person, are in the re- 
collection of all who are familiar with the recent 
history of English legislation. 

Meanwhile, as he had apprehended, the competi- 
tion of politics and literature in the occupation of 
his mind and his time, embarrassed his exertions in 
both departments. His History continued to be the 
grand task, to which he considered that whatever of 
leisure he could command from his public duties 
ought to be devoted. The business of collecting his 
materials he had commenced with ardour imme- 
diately upon his return home, spending many hours 
every week in the library at Carleton House, "exa- 
mining and transcribing the State Papers, to which 
his late Majesty had liberally given him access. Af- 
terwards, the repositories of many noble families 
were in like manner thrown open to him, so that 
his collection of manuscript authorities eventually 
amounted to fifty volumes. ““ Such,” says his son, 
“it now remains, serving at least to mark the 
broad and deep’ foundations, from which only the 
majestic proportions of the intended superstructure 
can now be ascertained.” All that was ever actually 
written of the History, was the fragment which was 
published after his death, under the title of the “* His- 
tory of the Revolution of 1688,” and which is in 
fact only a sketch of the reign of James II., in- 
tended to serve as an introduction to the history of 
the Revolution. It had very early become evident 
both to himself and to his friends, that he never 


would make much progress witht his great work if’ 


he remained in parliament and in London. In 
T815, one of his friends, Mr George Wilson, of 
Edinburgh, writes to him: “I have been thinking 
over the History of England, and am thoroughly 
convinced that with London society and the House 
of Commons, it has no chance of being ever begun; 
that the only chance is by having a house in Edin- 
burgh, and withdrawing from politics. There will 
be ten years’ close reading, and it must be the busi- 
ness of your life.” About the same time Madame 
de Staél, under the same feeling, urged him to leave 
England and take up his residence, as Gibbon did 
for a similar purpose, on the quiet. shores. of the 
Lake of Geneva. “ A retirement to the country,” 
continues the narrative, “‘ was also the desire of hit 
medical friends, to whom it was now apparent that 
a tropical climate had done its work on his constitu- 
tion too surely for him to be any thing else, at least 
for some time, than a confirmed valetudinarian. 
This was painfully evident to daily observers, 
one of whom, alluding to the change which his 
first winter in England had produced, says, ‘ He 
had become aged extraordinarily for so short a 
time. His hair was thickly sprinkled with. grey, 
and he had a sadness of ‘expression that I had not 
at first noticed"; besides this, he had the look of ill 
health. From this time forward, I was conscious,on 
my return to him, after every interval of absence, 
that time was making more than its common pro- 
gress on his frame. His gaiety was entirely gone, 
though he retained his cheerfulness in society to the 
last.’ This infirm state of health, while it suggested 
an additional reason for that retirement above ad- 
vised, afforded also too good a reason for much of its 
unsatisfactory results, in reference to the objects to 
which Mr Wilson and Madame de Staél have alluded. 
The entire sacrifice which their plans inferred,’ of all 
hopes of distinction in politics, was searcely,ta, be 
expected from a mind so. soustituted, especially 


when jhis féot was already within the threshold of 
parliament 5 and he accordingly looked about for am 
eligible residence, though retired from intrusion, yet 
sufficiently near to London to leave uninterrupted 
those communications which his political as well ag 
literary pursuits required. With this view he took 
up his abode in the course of the summer of this 
year, at Weedon Lodge, situated in the neighbour= 
hood of the town of Aylesbury, in’ the county ef 
Buckingham; a pleasant and cheerful, and, “at the. 
same time, retired spot, the immediate vicinity afford 
ing, with: the agreeable exception of the house’ of 
‘ Lilies, and the lord and lady there,’ very few neigh— — 
bours. Here, all the time that could be spared 
from attendance in parliament he the ante 
lowing years, passed happily away.” 

Sir James had isan ones aBeccsomd.atebeseetlann 
men who visited France and Switzerland, immediately 
after the opening of the continent in 1814. The ex- 
tracts here given from bis journal of this tour, are very: 
interesting, as are also those from his notes of another 
visitto Paris, which he made ten years afterwardss 
Some excursions to Scotland, and to various parts of 
England, also divided his time with London. His con- 
nexion with the county of Nairn terminated with the 
dissolution in 1818; but in the next parliament he was. 
returned for the Duke of Devonshire’s borough. of 
Knaresborough, for which he continued to sit till his 
death. In 1818, he was, upon’ the death of Mr 
Christian, appointed by the Directors of the East 
India Company, to the. Professorship of Law and Ge- 
neral Politics in the College at Haileyburgh—and. this 
situation, the duties of which occupied him for two days" 
in the week, during four months of the year, he re~ 
tained till 1824, It was soon after he received his-ap-, 
pointment at Haileyburgh, that the vacaney in the chair 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, 
oceasioned by the death of Dr. Thomas; Brown, ex= 
posed him to strong solicitations from many of. his 
friends, that he would allow himself: to be.proposed for 
that place.. There is every reason to believe that if he 
had come forward, every other candidate would have 
withdrawn his claims; but although his own. inclina- 
tions. were in favour of the scheme, he was induced, 
by a deference to the opinions of some of his political 
friends, which. his son considers to have’ been unfortu- 
nate, to give up the'thought of it. * Those,” it is added; 
“ who knew him best, were not surprised to find’ him 
oceasionally, afterwards, amidst the’ distractions of: the 
dusty forum, trying to.catch.a glance, through the vista: 
whieh bad now closed up again, into'the: greem ‘groves 
of Academe ;’ and at one of the moments when the 
throng of trivialites, which principally overwhelm public 
men, was most’ pressing, exclaiming, *T sigh, for the 
Professorship !”” 

The literary labours, however,. of some of the:te- 
maining years of his now, advanced life, were more 
considerable than those of any previous period of it had 
been. Ever since his return to England, he had been 
an active contributor to the Edinburgh Review. ‘This 
Journal, according to hisson, “acted as asort of sluice, 
drawing off the current of bis resolution from his in- 
tended ‘ opus magnum,” which, although often threat~ 
ening it, he never had the firmness to.shut,”” In 1829 
appeared his dissertation in the ‘ Encyclopwdia Britan~ 
nica’, on the “Ethical Philosophy of the last Century’— 
the work on which he would himself have probably 
been most disposed to rest his reputation. ‘Soon after, 
he gave tothe world, in Dr Lardner’s * Cabinet Cyclo~ 
pediay the first volume of a compendious ‘History of 
England from the earliest times, two more volumes of 
which, bringing down, the narrative tothe fourteenth 
year of the reign of Elizabeth, he had prepared before 
his death. To these productions is to be added his Life 
of Sir Thomas More, also. published inthe nies Mis- 
cellany., 

When the death of Lord Livespeit teed ete . 
ning at the head: of affairs in 1827, it was generally 
expected that Sir James Mackintosh would have been 
placed in some official situation. It appears that Mr 
Canning himself, who, in the owhich 
he purchased the support of the Whigs, was of 
in their hands, expressed his surprise and regret that the 


name of so distinguished a member of the party ! 
not on the. list. of thoseito hom i wes popes 
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he should give appointments. Asit-was; he was merely 
Yaised to the dignity 6fa Privy'Councillor—Three more 
years of exclusion followed. AtJength, on the. acces- 
sion of the ministry of Lord-Grey, in November 1830, 
he received the subordinate office of a Commissioner 
fox the Affairs of India—‘ the very same,” observes bis 
son, ‘* which, eighteen years previously, he had re- 
fused.” | This place he continued to hold till his death, 
on the 20th of May, 1832. Lady Mackintosh had died 
about two years before, while ona visit to ber sister, 
Madame Sismondi, in the neighbourhood of Geneva. 

The history of the life of this distinguished and ex- 
cellent person closes with an account of his last hours 
by his daughter,—her, ‘‘whose filial affection was 
with him, ‘. ministering to the end.’ It is as.touch- 
ing and beautiful:a piece of writing as was ever penned 
—+the sweet and delicate spirit of womanhood breath- 
ing in every line. But we will not mar what is so per- 
fect by any extract such as our limits would now 
permit us to give. 

Interspersed in the volumes are letters addressed 
to the editor by several friends of his father’s, intended 
apparently, to-serve as contributions to the narrative of 
his life. They are from Mr Basil Montagu, Dr Hol- 
land, Sir James Scarlett, Lord Jeffrey, and the Rev. 
Sydney Smith,, One and all of them may be,de- 
scribed as highly characteristic productions. The one 
which is most valuable for the facts which it commu- 
nicates, is that from Mr Montagu. But the first by far 
for all higher qualities—for ‘heart, and soul, and 
mind, and. strength,””— is that of the. admirable 
Sydney Smith. Its genuine English straight-forward- 
ness and frankness, with the sly hits occasionally in- 
termixed, make the most delightful composition we 
have met with for along while; it:refreshes and braces 
one like a sea-breeze. We must give a few paragraphs 
from this capital letter, 

‘« My dear Sir,” it begins, ‘‘you.ask for some of 
your late father’s letters; I am sorry to say, I have 
none to send you. Upon principle, I keep no letters 
except those on business, I have not a single letter 
from him, nor from any human being, in my possession. 

** The impression which the great talents and amia- 
ble qualities of your father made upon me will remain 
as Jong as I remain. When I turn from living 
spectacles of stupidity, ignorance, and malice, and 
wish to think better of the world,—I remember my 
great and benevolent friend Mackintosh. 


“The first point of character which everybody no- 
ticed in bim was the total, absence of envy, hatred, 
malice, and uncharitableness. He could not hate—he 
did not know how to set about it... The gall-bladder 
‘was omitted in his ition, and if he could have 
been persuaded into. any scheme of revenging himself 
upon an enemy, I am sure (unless he had been nar- 
rowly watched) it would have ended in proclaiming 
the good qualities, and promoting the interests of his 
adversary, Truth had so much more power over him 
than anger, that (whatever might be the provocation) 
he could not misrepresent nor exaggerate. In ques- 
tions of passion and party he stated facts as they were, 
and reasoned fairly upon them, placing bis happiness 
and pride in equitable discrimination, Very fond of 
talking, he heard patiently, and not averse to intellec- 
tual Paplay, did not forget that others might have the 
same inclination as himself, , ; 

“Till subdued by age. and illness, his, conversation 
was. more brilliant) instructive than that of any 
bameasouee* ever had, the good fortune to. be ac- 
quainted with. His memory (vast and prodigious as it 
was) he so managed as to make it a source of pleasure 
and instruction, rather than that d engine of col- 
loquial oppression into. which it is sometimes erected. 
He etd tah things, words, thoughts, dates, and 
severything that was wanted. - His. lan; was beau- 
iful, and might have gone from the fire-side to the 

; but though his ideas were always clothed in 
Peantital language, the clothes were sometimes too big 
for the body, and common thonghts. were dressed in 
b and anger 1 than they deserved. He cer- 

r ad this faule; but it was ‘not one of frequent 

‘How fine is the-transition in the following passage, 
from an arch commencement to a conclusion eloquent 
with deep feeling, and how well is the point stated in 
the sentence we have printed in italics! — 

“Sufficient justice has not been done to his political 
jetaarey. He was not rich, was from the northern 

“the island, possessed great facility of temper, 
Bnd had therefore every \exeuse for political lubricity, 
which that-vice (more common in those days than, I 
hope, it will ever be again) could, ..ossibly require. 
invited by every party upon his ote them Indie, he 


, meen pr to his sletintete : whose 
mission “to , or enjoyment itical power, 
would at that period Louelen cousideded as the most 


admire the actual firmness he had displayed. 
this, he never made the slightest efforts to advance his 
interests with his political friends, never mentioned his 
sacrifices nor his services, expressed no resentment at 
neglect, and was therefore into such situations 
as fall'to the lot of the feeble and delicate ina crowd.” 

The letter concludes as follows:— 

“This is the good and evil of your father which 
comes uppermost, If he had been arrogant and grasp- 
ing ; if he had been faithless and false ; if he had been 
always eager to strangle infant genius in its cradle; 
always ready to betray and to blacken those with whom 
he sat at meat, he would have passed many men, who, 
in the course of his Jong life, have him ;—but, 
without selling his soul for pottage, if he only had had 
a little more prudence for the promotion of bis interests, 
and more of angry passions for the punishment of those 
detractors, who envied his fame, and presumed upon 
his sweetness; if he had been more aware of his 
powers, and of that space which nature intended him 
to occupy; he would have acted a great i in life, 
‘and remained a character in history. As it is, he has 
Jeft in aoa of the best men of England, and of the 
continent, the deepest admiration of his talents, his 
wisdom, his knowledge, and his benevolence.” 

Every biographical memoir is a lesson in the most 
important of all the sciences,—the science of man ; and 
perhaps it would be impossible for any individual, let 
him be ever so insignificant, to relate honestly the in- 
ternal as well asexternal history of his life, without 
instructing as well as deeply interesting us. If there 
be that in which the excited intellect can find ocupa- 
tion and enjoyment in the study of the mere physical 
anatomy of an insect, or the conformation of its shell, 
how much more that is truly worthy of regard and 
curious contemplation must there be in the fortunes of 
‘the humblest actor in the great drama of human life, 
or in the growth and workings of even the least won- 
derful specimen of that most wonderful of all things, 
—the human mind. ; 

The career of Mackintosh was not without many 


brilliant passages, nor was his success in life incon-— 


siderable upon the whole, He set out with no higher 
prospect than that of spending bis days as a practitio- 
ner of medicine, As hé showed no remarkable talent 
in this direction, and never could have seriously sup- 
posed that he possessed any, he had no right to 
anticipate for himself ‘more than the average amount 
of professional success. A fair calculation would have 
been that he had a chance of eventually attaining a 
respectable practice, either in the capital of bis na- 
tive country, or in one of the chief provincial towns in 
England. The great prizes of the profession, the emi- 
nence and large emoluments that fall to the share of 
the leading practitioners in London, however his am- 
bition may have dreamed of carrying them off.as a 
mere possibility, he could not seriously look forward 
to as very likely to come in his way. The greater 
probability is, that if he had kept by his profession he 
would never have’ risen beyond the merely local 
eminence we have supposed. He left it, and threw 
himself, or rather was thrown by. accident and the force 
of circumstances, intoanother line, for which he was 
certainly much better cut out by nature, but ‘in which 
even qualifications such as his might have failed so soon 
to raise him to distinction at another crisis than that 
in which it was his good fortune to be placed. This 
new path which he chose, and which he preserved for 
the rest of his Infe, must be considered as having been 
really and essentially that ‘of politics; for although he 
followed the profession of the Jaw for a short time, his 
legal life forms in truth a mere episode in his history, 
He laid hold of the law merely to help himself forward 
on the road to parliament, and let it'go accordingly as 
soon as he had made good his footing there. Now, 
however high we may rate the talent displayed in the 
*Vindicie Gallicx,’ we shall scarcely be disposed to 
deny that it was at least appreciated at its full value 

by the admiration which the work excited on its first 

appearance; and that the effort, looking to the cele- 

brity by which it was immediately followed, and the 

new position for life in which it placed the author, was 

upon the whole most. liberally rewarded. And this 

fortunate beginning was not slowly followed by other 

triumphs, Not to mention a fair measure of suecess at 


the bar in a pecuniary sense, ‘there’ were? the: lectures 
at Lincoln’s Inn, and the defence of’ Peltier, besides 
several other displays of a similar character, though 
not quite so remarkable ;—there was the appointment, 
a high one certainly for his standing, of Recorder 
of Bombay,; there was, immediately on his. return 
‘to Europe, his admission to the House of Commons, 
the great ambition of his life ; there were the repeated 
occasions on which he distinguished himself in de- 
bate; there were finally his acquisition of a place, 
though a subordinate one, in the government, and 
his elevation to the highest titular honour to which 
a commoner can be raised ‘by the crown. Consider- 
ing how capricious, and how blind to merit forturle 
proverbially is, all this was not so bad. Many 
inferior men no doubt have obtained a much 
larger share of her favours; but| many also the 
equals, and some, it is not to be question: i, 
the superiors of Mackintosh, both in intellectyal 
endowments and accomplishments; and in the 
steady and laborious application of them, have de- 
voted their talents to the same pursuits without hal 
his reward. ‘ 


Yet he was fitted for something better and higher 
than a party politician, and he felt as much himself. 
This false position in which he was placed made_ his 
life, after all, to a great extent, a failure, His intel- 
lect, though not of the very highest order, yet raised 
him ‘far above that miserable one-sidedness of view 
which is the common characteristic of the mere poli- 
‘tical partizan, In the battle of temporary. politics, 
therefore, he was out of his element. He felt eon- 
stantly and strongly that his nature and powers dé- 
manded a freer field and a higher point of speculation 
than that warfare afforded. . His proper department 
was, in our opinion, the general philosophy of morals 
or of politics. His sound understanding, his com- 
prehensiveness of view, his eloquence, his knowledge, 
and his many accomplishments, his catholic and tole- 
rant spirit, and the benevolence and loftiness of his 
moral nature, would here have found abundant exer- 
cise, and would all have given him aid and strength. 
He had not, we think, subtlety of intellect enough 
for a metaphysician. Nor would he have made'a 
brilliant figure in any of the departments of what is 
more peculiarly called literature—not even, we 
apprehend, in the composition of history.!. An. 
elegant, elaborate, and in many respects very valua- 
ble historical work he no doubt might have produced ; 
but what we mean to say is, that of the peculiar 
genius by which Herodotus and Thucydides, Livy 


and Tacitus, and our own Hume, have given life and. 


immortality to their narratives, he would not. have 
brought much ‘to the task. The world would not 
have ‘the Muse of history there. In 
fact, the spirit of high Art was a thing which he had 
not reached in any department. In poetry, for ex- 
ample, he does not seem to have at heart relished. 
anything so much as the ambitious falsetto of Gray. 
— 
BERTRAND'S GHOLOGY. 

The Revolutions of the Globe Familiarly Described : 
By Alexandre Bertrand, M.D., of the Faculty of 
Paris, &c. Translated from the Fifth French Edi- 
tion, with Supplementary Notes and an Appendix: 

_ By S.C. Horry. 1 vol., 8vo.. London: Ridgway 
and Sons. 

Turs is an exceedingly well executed translation of 

a French geological work, which has beer deservedly 

popular on the continent. Monsieur Bertrand has. 

treated his subjects in a series of easy, familiar letters 
addressed ‘to alady ; and we can scarcely conceive 
pleasanter or better lady-path to the science, or any 
work more calculated to impart its rudiments, and 
create a love of the study in the minds of those who 
have not hitherto turned their attention to it, and whd 
would be mystified and frightened by a more technical 
and elaborate dissertation. We fancy, however, that 
few persons (having time and opportunity) who read 
this agreeable book througb, will stop short there ; but 
that, an interest being excited by it, most readers will 
take up other and more expressly scientific volumes 
for the nm °of their curiosity. Itis a great 
thing to'awaken this interest and curiosity, and we fee 
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it a duty to commend all works, that like the one now 
before us, tend thereunto. 

“<I have been solicitous,” says Monsieur Bertrand, 
“* to write so as to be understood eveo by those who are 
least conversant with the study of Natural History ; 
and, in order to the perusal of these Letters, the ele- 
mentary acquirements imparted by the most common 
education will be) sufficient. At the same time, to 
avoid the diffusion of error, I have made it an invaria- 
ble rule to promalgate no opinion that has not been 
sanctioned by the authority of a great scicntific name. 


Cuvier, Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, Cordiér, Fourier, 
Bremser, the German naturalist, De Blainyille, and 
Brongniart, are among the authorities most frequently 
referred to, { i 

These few words will suffice to give our readers a 
notion of the popular nature of Monsieur Bertrand’s 
‘volume. The notes by Mr Horry, the: translator, are 
numerous and judicious, and in bis appendix he has 
given a succinct view of several theoriesof the earth, in 
addition to those noticed by the French author io his 
introduction. He has also introduced in the Appendix 
some curious information concerning earthquakes and 
eruptions of volcanoes, drawn up from authentic 
sources, and the accounts of eye-witnesses. : 

The following extracts are from Monsieur Bertrand’s 
Letters on Glaciers :— 

A Swiss naturalist (Grouner), happily situated 
“for the study of these mountains, has given a very 
exact description, not only of the glaciers of his own 
country, but also of all those whith authors of credit 
have carefully examined in all parts of the earth. I 
“shall, therefore, avail myself of his labours. 

“ The snow falling from the heavens, and received 
-upon the cold and elevated summits, is the origin 
and principle of all the glaciers. | This snow, in the 
hottest days of summer, is melted, and flows into the 
lower regions, where it freezes during the nights ; 
‘and thus, in the little valleys at the foot of the gla- 
ciers, much below the level of perpetual frost, there 
‘are formed, in winter, masses of ice, which, by their 
immense volume, cool the atmosphere sufficiently to 
resist the temperature of the hottest summers. It is 
necessary, then, to distinguish, Ist. the hills of snow 
and ice; 2odly. the little valleys of ice situated be- 
low the hills, but still sufficiently high for the water 
‘to freeze there naturally; 3rdly, the glaciers formed 
“below these masses by the melting of the snows, and 
their refreezing into icy sheets, which shift and ex- 
tend themselves along the deelivities. These last, 
which are only elongations of the second, take a 
thousand different figures, according to the disposi- 
“tion of ‘the places which serve for their bed. I shall 
speak, successively, of these three kinds of glaciers. 

_. * © Upon the loftiest crests of the Alps; whose sum- 

mits are lost in the clouds, and where only a small 
portion of the snow is melted at its surface, is a pure 
snow successively accumulated, depressed and con- 
densed for centuries, and of the moisture of which 
a part has been carried off by the winds, In the 
hottest hours of some clear summer days, the surface 
is slightly melted. This surperficies immediately 
‘freezes ‘again in the night, and forms a firm 
and solid erust. Such is the first kind of gla- 
ciers; which might be called snowy mounts.’ * This 
indurated snow often takes the shape of a monk's 
cap, and covers a mount which appears a detached 
summit ; sometimes, also, it composes a series of 
enormous acclivities, presenting, at different heights, 
points always white. These points are those of the 
rocks, which serve asa basis and support to the 
snows with which they are covered. Within the 
circuit of these conic mountains, there are, at other 
times, seen gentle slopes, or a kind of appendages 
and platforms, disposed in terraces covered with snow, 
upon which it melts and freezes again. The water 
of the summits is also there diffused and congealed, 
in consequence of which these places are covered 
‘with a mass composed of alternate layers of snow and 
ice.’ Grouner calls these gentle declivities and. ter- 
races, fields of ice. We now pass on to the second 
kind of glaciers. 5 

*« Between the snow-hills, which I have mentioned, 
there are some intervals, - or little valleys, rather 
higher than the lower summits, and above the level 
at which snows naturally melt. . These valleys are 
likewise filled with snow, which falls in every season 
of the year. ‘The rays of the sun, bowever, in the 
long days of summer, reflected by the snow-hills, 
melt the surface of this snow,|which freezes again in 
the course of the night; and hence originates a crust. 
of ize, upon which, a day or two afterwards, fresh 
snow falls, for it never rains in these valleys. By 
these alternations, a large mass of compaetisnow, and 
opaque ice, is, at length, formed, which’ considerably 
raises the bottom of the valley, If this mass is sus- 
tained, and as it were c in on all sides, it can 
have no means of running off but below, through the 
fissures of the rocks, and into the crevices of the in’ 

, terior of the|mountains; if the valley be filled up to 
the height of a particular outlet, or gorge, the ex- 


terior flowing of the water produced by the »melted 
snow, begins to take place through this passage. . 

_ Some of these valleys display, in summer, asmooth 
surface, like that of frozen milk, which, extending, 
occasionally, for leagues, seem interminable to the daz. 
zled eye. There have been instances of congelations 
of this sort extending fourteen leagues without inter- 
ruption, Others present many irregularities ; some- 
times avalanches, or drifts of snow, slip down from 
the neighbouriag summits, and inereasing during 
their fall, form a considerable mount upon the plain 
surface of the lowerice. The heat of the sun 
rounds them, and gives them a thousand different 
figures; but it does not require a very hot summer 
to cause them to melt, and thus entirely change the 
aspect of the valley which supported them. Hence 
it is that the descriptions given of these valleys, from 
year to year, are so dissimilar. Sometimes the 
snow, impelled by the winds, falling, or drifting, 
from the upper summits, is dispersed in steps, or 
‘small elevations, forming a kind of regular series. 
We might then fancy, that we beheld the waves of a 


lake, that, at the moment when it was agitated by a. 


furious tempest, had been surprised and hardened by 
a sudden and simultaneous congelation. 


« The sun of a hot summer effaces all these brilliant 
objects on the Alps, ahd the year following the scene 
is perceived to be totally changed, and different forms 
indicate outlines of new glaciers, new valleys, new 
ice-fields, and new lakes. Such are the very simple 
causes assigned by Grouner for the changes under- 
gone by the glaciers of the second order, concerning 
which so many whimsical hypotheses had been made 
before him. 

“Sometimes the enormous masses of the valleys of 
ice being slightly displaced by a considerable. thaw, 
and not having sufficient support, split with a 
great noise, which a thousand times repeated by 
the echoes of the mountains, strike with surprise and 
wonder the travellers and peasants in the neigh- 
bourhood. More than once, the chasms thus caused, 
have become the tombs of unwary travellers and 
hunters. - It is very remarkable, that, very often, 
twelve, twenty-four, or thirty-six hours after the 
unfortunate mortals have disappeared in one of these 
clefts, the bodies have been found thrown out upon 
the ice, at the same spot, with little or no marks of 
external injury. This can only be attributed to cur- 
rents of water which havea regular course. | Besides, 
there are often seen in these chasms bodies of ‘water, 
which remain constantly liquid under the ice. 

“The glaciers of the third kind, which we may 
term dells, or accumulations of shifting ice deserve 
the name of glaciers, perhaps, better than the’ two 
others, since they are solely furmed by the re-freez- 
ing of the water which flows from the snow-hills and 
ice-fields. The ice also which composes them, is 
much more like ‘that found ‘everywhere in winter, 
than that of the upper glaciers; for this last, though 
designated everywhere by the name of ice, deserves, 
perhaps, as well, the name of hardened snow, being 
formed by a mixture of ice rendered opaque by the 
large quantity of earthy substances which it contains, 
and of very hard and compressed snow; it has 
scarcely anything in common with the ordinary snow 
and ice, except that of being water in a solid state. 
Tt is porous, and extremely hard, but not at all tran- 
sparent, although Aristotle thought it might be 
changed into a real crystal. 

“As Iam mentioning the hardness of ice, permit 
me to remind you, that, in the regions where the 
cold is severe and long-continued, ice attains a de- 
gree of hardness of which it would be difficult to form 
an ‘idea. You have, perhaps, many times heard 
mention of the ice-palace built at St Petersburg; it 
was fifty-two feet long, sixteen broad, and twenty 
feet high. ‘Still more than this was done; out of 
the same substance were made six pieces of cannon, 
which were fired without bursting, and ‘sent their 
charge through a plank, two inches thick, at the dis- 
tance of sixty paces. ‘ 2 who are entire strangers 
to physics, would, perhaps, be yet more surprised to 
learn, ‘that out of polished and transparent ice, burn- 
peek have been constructed, nearly as power- 
ful as those of metal.” 

It may be matter of comfort and consolation to many 
people, and particularly to our good friends the Swiss, 
who live among the snowy Alps and close to those fields 
of ice, to know that Monsieur Bertrand and the great 
authors he follows, are of opinion that the glaciers are 
not constantly on, the increase, and that the fate with 
which Leibnitz, Buffon, and other naturalists threatened 
the world, ¢. e.-that it would one day be covered all 
over with an impenetrable mass of ice, the breath of 
every living thing being frozen up by excess of cold 
long before, is not very likely to happen. 


.. “The most important object:to be determined, in re- 
lation to all kinds of glacters, would be their increase or 
diminution ; for very plausible inferences might be 
drawn from jit, as to the depression or elevation” of 
temperature in the regions in’ which ‘they are situ- 
ated. _ Now, if the hypothesis of Leibnitz, Buffon, 
and a great number of naturalists, have any- founda- 


tion, the glaciers should increase, in a very pereepti- 
ble de, from century to century. According to 
their ideas, in fact, the ice, which is one day to in- 
vade the whole of the globe, has already seized upon 
a considerable part of its surface. It occupies, even 
under the equator itself, every spot that is elevated 
2,400 toises above the level of the sea. Inthe burn- 
ing regions of Africa, we begin to find it at 2,000 
toises; it approaches the horizon in proportion to the 
distance from the torrid zone. On the Alps, ‘as has 
been already observed, it is only 1,500 toises above 
the general surface of the coast;.in Norway, it 
al ly descends to 600; in Greenland, and in , 
Jand, it extends to the bottom of valleys, almost at 
the level of the sea; at last, further on, towards the 
pole, all is ice. . In the other hemisphere, the ice 
appears much sooner still; so that it occupies al- 
ready- more than a tenth of the whole surface of the 
globe; and while it advances in this frightful man 
ner, from the poles towards the tem ions, 
it descends, \ikewise from the height of the moun- 
tains, and becoming, from its enormous masses, a 
new cause of cooling, it will more and more contract 
the kingdom of lite, till it makes the latter vanish 
altogether from the surface of the globe. t 

“ Those who resign themselves to these inauspicious 
ideas, conceive that positive facts can be adduced in 
support of their opinions. In the polar regions, say 
they, many inlets, formerly, and even til very lately, 
navigable, are now impassable on account of the ice 
which obstructs them. The sanre effects, according 
to them, are observable upon our loftiest mountains, 
‘where the glaciers may be seen, say they, to increase 
from age to age; and almost from year to year, to 
descend towards the Sook, seizing on fields, meadows, 
aud villages, in their slow, but certain progress. 

“In 0 to the Alps, particularly in Switzerland, 
the glaciers have assuredly made very evident ‘pro= 
gress for some years past. —-In the bailiwiek of Un= 
terlaken, the snows have taken possession of some 
spaces between the mountains, in which were pas- 
turages, and ae oe blocked up a road which led 
beyond them into the Valais. A little village, named 
Saint Petronelle, has disappeared, and masses of icé 
cover the lands on which its houses stood,. , 

“As the Alps are the nearest ice mountains to us, 
and have been the best examined, some persons havé 
been led to generalize effects of little importance, 
and which will, probably, not continue... la truth; 
tradition and. historical documents, inform. us, that 
the glaciers of Switzerland in question, have, occa- 
sionally, been raised for about a century, and havé 
gained on the land horizontally, but, that; during 
other years, they have diminished, in height and'ex- 
tent. _ Thus, there can be no doubt, that there isa 
compensation. or reciprocation of effects, to re-assure 
the inhabitants in the vicinity of those places. “It is 
certain, for instance, that, at the very time when the 
ice gained on one side, it lost on the other. A mag- 
hificent portal of ice, from which issued a plentiful 
streamlet, and which glittered among the glaciers of 
Grendelwaldt, bas entirely vanished. hee 

“As to the passages in the polar regions whith 
have been’ mentioned -as ‘becoming impracticable 
within a short time past, we can reasonably imagin 
that this circumstatice is owing to the in col- 
lection of a gréater quantity of fee in them, and ‘that 
a warmer summer will suffice to render thém as Open 
as they were before. It is certain, moreover, 
the cooling of the globe, however it may be deinon- 
strated, has become much too slow, to allow us to 
suppose that it produces any perceptible effects upon 
the increase of the glaciers. 10g 24 

“Tristead of regarding glaciers as the mélancholy 
effécts of a destroying cause, which has pire ty 


sioned the disappearance of life in a 


portion of the globe, it is more philosophi¢al-to con. 
sider them.as the means adopted by nature, in many 
places, since the cofnmencement of the present order 


of things, to provide reservoirs fitted to becume ‘the 
sources of rivers, which, by escaping in large ‘masses, 
and traversing a ‘considerable atone! oF Mand," in 
order to fall into the sea, refresh and fértilize the 
plains of all the countries through which they hold 
their course. It is certain, that these collections o 

ice preserve the aqueous element; which serves to- 
maintain the sources of those great rivers which 
water the most part of Europe, where the’ ‘of 
that element would fail us without this resource of 
nature. Suppose, Madam, for an. instant, that the 
glaciers of the Alps did not exist, the want of them 
would deprive’ five large Tivers, a great number of 
smaller ones, and ‘an mart of permahent streams, 
of their inexhaustible sources; for the’ water’ which 
falls in rain upon these mountains, weré they less 
elevated, would immediately flow off, and occasion 
disastrous inuadations, ar be dispersed in vapour 

but the snow and ice confine, aceumulate, and sup- 
port it, and suffering it to flow off only gradually, but 
permanently; dispose it, in the most proper manner} 
to fertilize the districts which it traverses on its way 
to the sea.” ive ub tg ? 
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TO ASSIST THE INQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUGGLING, AND 
SYMPATHISE WITH ALL. 


CLEANLINESS, AIR, BXERCISH, 
AND DIET. 
No. HL 


Naroure does not readily brook an ungrateful neglect 
of her favours; and in many instances we find, that 


_ if we do not make the best acknowledgment of her 


bounty which a dependant can pay,—the thankful use 
of it, it is gradually withdrawn. We have muscles 
to: move our limbs withal; but if we idly lay our 
limbs at rest, the muscles fail, and the power is lost. 
If we walk not, we become unable to walk. Nor 
is the loss of the mere power of locomotion all we 
must, endure as the consequence of our indolence ; 
the weakness spreads by degrees, and ultimately the 
whole constitution suffers. Do we find,—can we 
even imagine, life and motion separate? So much 
the reverse, that they have been guessed to be iden- 
tical; and it is apparent to us all, that vigour of life 
and energy of action are mutual cause and effect. 


« Exencise,” says Dr Robertson, “1s sERVICEABLE 
—in strengthening the system, adding power to every 
fibre, and giving increased energy to every vessel ;— 
in promoting the secretion of the fluids, which are 
necessary for the chymefaction of the ingesta; in 
promoting the separation of the nutriment, or chyle, 
from the chymous mass; in promoting the secretion 
of bile, which, the natural purgative, is required to 
carry the residuary or excrementitious matter through 
the intestines; in promoting the secretion of the 
muéus from the lining membrane of the bowels 
which prevents the mass of foreign matters in them 
from irritating their susceptible tissue ; in promoting 


the passage of the chyle through the vessels (the lac- - 


teals and thoracic duct), which carry it into the 
blood ; in quickening the circulation of the blood, 
and therefore the respiration, and thereby increas- 
ing the amount of the secretions and excretions, and 
so relieving the system from foreign matters which, 
if retained, might be hurtful to it; in promoting the 
absorption of old structures and the deposition of new 
structures in their place. All this exercise is able to do, 
ay, and more than this; for by thus promoting excre- 


tion, and particularly that of the skin, the nervous sys-| 


tem is freed from anything like a loaded condition ; 
by these means the circulation of the blood is 
equalised—partial distributions of it, local congestions, 
prevented; and, by the increased rapidity with which 
the blood is made to flow through the vessels of the 
brain, without any approach to an undue gorging of 
those vessels,—from the marvellous, and to us inex- 
plicable sympathy which subsists between the mind 
and the body,—exercise quickens the mental facul- 
ties, rouses the mind's energies, disperses gloom and 
despondency, paints on the mental retina the world 
and its affairs in all the glowing and bright colours of 
cheerfulness, throws its cares into a distant and misty 
background, while its pleasures and its ate ad- 


- vaneed to the foreground of the picture, and the 


bright green spots of by-gone happiness are placed 
vividly in their native sunniness before the mind; 
and fairy scenes of imaginative hope lend to the 


future a brightness, and impart to the mind a delight, 
which the absolute realisation of every such hope 
could not go beyond, and in all human probability 
would never equal.* 

“ And nature. enables exercise to accomplish all 
this,—to effect so much, by the simplest contrivances. 
The vessels are provided with valves; particularly 
those which carry fluids in a direction opposite to 
that of gravity. The consequence is, that any ex- 
ternal pressure on these vessels assists in propelling 
their contents forwards, the valves preventing their 
retrogression. Now, the vessels which absorb the 
chyle from the digesting mass are each, at short dis- 
tances, furnished with these valves. Every motion 
of the trunk, every flexure of the body, every in- 
spiration in which the abdominal muscles are called 
into active play, must drive the chyle faster through 
them, and cause it the soener to enter the blood. 
And then it is whirled on to the heart, thence to the 
Jungs, and through the system ; not at the ordinary rate 
of speed at which it would move were the man at 
rest ; for the veins, or vessels, which bring the blood 
from the system back again to the heart, are likewise 
furnished with these valves ; and thus the contraction 
of each muscle in moving the arms and legs, and in 
supporting and bending the trunk, all drive the blood 
on through these vessels; and carried quicker to the 
heart, that organ is roused into quicker contractions ; 
and the blood being driven more rapidly through the 
lungs, renders a more full and more frequent supply 
of air necessary to arterealise it, and consequently the 
respirations become deeper and quicker ; carried back 
from the lungs to the beart with this increasing 
velocity, it is driven more rapidly throagh the system; 
and its organs of secretion and excretion, obedient to 
the increased impulse, to the quicker supply of blood, 
pour forth more quickly and in greater quantity the 
several products which it is their destination to form 
from the blood—whether directly excrementitious, 
and therefore at once to be discharged; or ordained, 
in the first place, to fulfil some office in the economy, 
as the mixing with, or the solution of the food, or the 
extraction of nourishment ‘from it; or to lubricate 
the membranes, moisten the tendons, &c. ; or to form 
new textures, new tissues, new organs, and. to make 
up for the wear and tear which every part is each 
moment undergoing.”+ , 

So much for the effect of exercise. We will not 
spoil’ Dr Robertson's most eloquent .and copious 
summary, by adding other words. Next as to its 
practicability. We have said that much time is fre- 
quently wasted in bed, and that a portion of that 
time might be more beneficially employed. Much 
may be done also by an ingenious economy. “ Use 
all the muscles,” says Dr Robertson. Now, swimming 
is an exercise in which nearly every muscle in the 


* This is very well and truly observed. Our happiness 
consists more in our capacity for it, than in the amount of 
external’ agents. How often do we see a man who has 
every good fortune but the power to enjoy it; perhaps that 
deprivation owing ,to a niggardly use of soap, of shoe 
leather, or too profuse an indulgence at the table! How 
often do we see a “ poor devil,” as he will call himself, 
who lives where and how he can, whose wardrobe is an 
old silk handkerchief, whose pantry his coat, who wears 
out more shoes than he can buy, and cannot pay for all the 
little he uses, and yet is ‘the happiest fellow under the 
sun!” Such aman takes plenty of exercise. 

“4A Popular Treatise on Dict and Regimen,’ by W.H. 
Robertson. v. 70. 


body is brought into action; the rubbing down 
afterwards is an excellent exercise; if ‘this be done 
too in the open air, three of the main ingredients of 
health are being obtained at the same time, each the 
more beneficially for the others. 


Walking may generally be made use of some part 
of the day. It is one of the best of exercises, the 
more especially as. it appeals directly to the action 
of the digestive organs. The arms may be exercised 
by the very simple process of flourishing them about 
with some degree of animation. Sir John Malcolm 
used to astonish the sailors by going upon deck 
every morning, and boxing and kicking the uncon- 
scious zephyr. Unless their abstract respect for his 
accomplishments and his excellent nature were too 
great, perhaps they might have thought “the gen- 
tleman” very absurd; but Sir John attributed his 
unfailing health to his unfailing perseverance in that 
practice while confined on board-ship, In India he 
did not suffer from the climate ; but he disregarded 
the idea that exercise was impossible or improper in 
a hot country. In Guiana, Dr Hancock testifies to 
the use of exercise in counteracting the enervating 
effects of heat. To what can we attribute the power 
of enduring the dreadful hardships (such as would 
have been thought intolerable, had they not been 
actually. tolerated), undergone by Franklin and his 
companion heroes, unless to the perpetual exercise 
they were compelled to use? : 

For a familiar instance, look at a common two- 
penny postman, particularly in a busy place, but out 
of town. The butcher is a jovial man; but he 
looks hot and over-fed. The baker is a sturdy fel- 
low, but the bake-house injures him in spite of his 
daily rounds. The grocer, the butterman, though 
they taste of a change of air in their taxed carts, are 
paler and genteeler still. But the postman! What 
unfailing energy! You hear a brisk measured 
tread,—that of a heavy man, whose legs are strong 
in proportion to the weight they carry. ‘The door- 
steps spoil not the andante allegro of his pad; up or 
down, or straight along, it is ever the sdine rapid 
succession of dual, raps on the ground, like Time 
impersonated in a human clock. It stops; and 
a pair of raps at the door,—a hnocker-clap,—startle 
the whole house, shaking the maid down the stairs, 
like an apple from a tree top; rattling the silver in 


.the reticule above, and the coppers in the leather 


bag. With a pair of possessive stamps he turns his 
back to the door, exulting in the power of his cori- 
nection with imperious old Time, and enjoying his 
moment's leisure by a glance round at what is going 
forward. The door opens; and ere it has quite 
turned on its hinges, he is round upon his heels, with 
a letter extended, and his dissyllabical demand of 
“three pence”—not thrippence as we generally call 
it, for that would not be so distinct, nor such a good 
vent for his exuberant energy, nor so suitable to his 
binal xnock, The silver and copper rattle their in~ 
tercourse—a short compliment, systematically brief; 
a giggle from the maid, and she is left-at the open 
door, and the feet again tick upon Uie pavement, till 
terminated by a remoter heaton sip a woot or 
twa om. 

Go and talk to that postman. He is a stout 
fellow—not fat. His calves will not shake as he 
walks; but at;the slightest action, the ready muscles 
aanérant atten enc eur compactdmacnomost orderly 
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intricacies.. His complexion is clear, higs*voice 
strong; and he will tell you that he is never ill; 
though he is out in all weathers, and is not averse 
from his glas# But Business, anda habit of Steadi- 
ness, keep him sober, He is, ‘perhaps, a waiter at 
private dinners, or gives Jessons in boxing, in the in- 
tervals he business; yet he comes round three times 
a day, and goes as often to London. That man 
walks more than any in the town. 

~ Reader, look at that shoemaker. Not that old 
cobler, who has not a reat deal to do, yet has \to 


walk far and wide for\his odd jobs; but that shoe- | 


maker’s journeyman, whose master has a steady 
business—that. pale, grave-looking man, whom you 
meet on Sundays, drest in rusty blue; who finds his 
~walk to meeting’twice in the day; and to fetch and 


carry his work to.and from the shop on week-days, 


—as much as his legs will enable him to a¢complish. 
‘That .man is ever sitting still. 


—_—. 


ROMANCH OF REAL LIFS. 


NO. LXXXIXY — HORACE WALPOLE’S ACCOUNT OP THE 
* “EXECUTION AND BEHAVIOUR OF EARL FERRERS, IX 
\‘A\ LETTER TO A FRIEND IN ITALY. wih, 


" Tuene can be no doubt that the unhappy subject of 
the following narrative, whose misfortune it was to 
‘be unchecked by the wants and involuntary temper- 
ance of the less prosperous, was a man with a very 
diseased state of blood ; but it is so hazardous in so- 
ciety to pronounce, beforehand, whether such men 
are or are not to be treated as insane, and the line is 
so difficult to be drawn between the responsible and 
irresponsible degrees of morbidity, that the treat- 
‘ment of them forms one of the problems of moral 
legislation. The truth is, that in this, as in so many 
other cases, the general system of moral and social 
‘training must be improved, before security can be 
Jooked for in the particular. ] 


-Wuar will your Italians say to a Peer of England, 
.of one of the best families, tried, for murdering his 
‘servant, with the utmost dignity and solemnity, and 
‘then hanged ‘at the common place of execution for 
chighwaymen, and _ anatomised ? This 
-Taust seem a little odd to them; especially as. they 
have not lately hada Sixtus Quintus. I have hither- 
to spoken of Lord Ferrers to you as a wild beast, a 
mad assassin, a low wretch; about whom I had no 
curiosity, If I now am going to give you a minute 
“account of him, don’t think me so far part of an 
“English mob, as to fall in love with a criminal, mere- 
-ly because I have had the pleasure of his execution. 
A certainly did not .see it, nor should ‘have been 
struck with mere intrepidity.—I never adored 
‘criminals, whether in a cart or a triumphal car—but 
there has been sueh wonderful coolness and sense in 
‘all this man’s last behaviour, that it has made me 
grits inquisitive about him—not at all pity him.— 
Jt only reflect, what I have often thought, how little 
connection there is between any man’s sense and his 
‘sensibility—so much so, that instead of Lord Ferrers 
having any ascendant over his passions, I am disposed 
to think that his drunkenness, which was supposed 
_to heighten his ferocity, has rather been a lucky cir- 
éumstanee. What might not a creature of such ca- 
‘pacity; and who- stuck at nothing, have done, if 
chis abilities had not been drowned in brandy? I 
_will go back a little into his history. His misfor- 
tunes, as he called them, were dated from his mar- 
riage, though he had been guilty of horrid excesses 
uticonneeted with ‘matrimony, and is even believed 
to have killeda. groom, who died a year after re. 
ceiving a cruel beating from him, . His wife, a very 
pretty woman, was sister of Sir William Meredith*, 
‘had no fortune, and, he says, trepanned him into'ma 4 
riage, having met him drunk at’ an assembly in the 
country, and kept him so till the ceremony over. 
Fives always kept himself so afterwards, one need not 

mpute ittoher. In every other respect, and one scarce 
‘knows how to blame her for wishing to be a countess, 
hher ‘behaviour was ‘unexceptionible. +’ He had a 
‘mistress before, and two or three children, and ‘her 
he took after the separation from: his wife. 
“He was fond of both, and used both ill: his 
‘wife so ill, always carrying pistols to bed, and 
threatening to kill her before morning, beating ‘her, 
and. mace Se mayors me ‘she got 
separa rom him - act of parliament, which 
appointed receivers of his estates in order to 


* Sir William Meredith, Bart.,of Hanbury, in Cheshire. 
The title is now extinct. 
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kill the steward, which he effected have : 

The oecking’ ei nees attending the murder 
I did not-tell youindeed, while”he was- alive,t 


scarce liked to speak my opinion even to you; for 
though I felt nothing for tind, I thought it wrong to 
propagate any notions that might interfere with 
smerey, if-he could be tho 
knowing into what han y letter, might pass, be~— 
fore it reached yours, F chose to -be silent, thongh 
nobody could conceive greater horror than I did for 
him at his trial. Having shot the steward at three: 
in the afternoon, he persecuted ~him till one in the 
morning, threatening again to murder him, attempt- 
ing to tear off his bandage, and terrifying him till in 
that-misery he was glad to obtain leave to be removed 
to his.own house ; and when, the Earl heard that the 
poor creature was dead, he said he gloried in having 
killed him. You ‘cannot conceive the shock this 
evidence gave the Court. Many of the Lords were 
standing to look at him—at onee they turned. from 
him with detestation. I have heard that on the 
former affair in ‘the House of Lords, he had behaved 
with great shrewdness—no such thing appeared at his 
trial... It is now pretended that his being foreed,-by 
his family against his inclination to plead madness, 
prevented his exerting his parts; but he has not 
atted in anything as his family had influence over 
him—ecnsequently, his reverting to much good sense 
leaves the whole inexplicable. The very night he 
received sentence, he played at picauet. with the 
wardours, and would play for money, and would have 
continued to play every evening, but they refused. 
Lord Cornwallis, governor of the Tower, shortened 
his allowance of wine.after his conviction, agreeably 
to the late strict acts on murder. This he much 
disliked, and at last pressed his brother the clergymar. 
to intercede, that at least he might have more porter; 
“for,” said he, “ what)I have is not-a draught.” His 
brother represented inst.it, but at last consenting 
(and he did obtain it)—then said the Earl, « Now 
is as good a time as any to take leave of you—adieu !” 
A minute journal of his whole behaviour has been 
kept, to see if there was any madness init. Dr 
Muuro since the trial has made an affidavit of his 
lunacy. The Washingtons were certainly a very 
frantic race ; and I have no doubt of madness in him, 
but not of a pardonable sort. Two petitions from 
his mother and all his family were presented: to the 
King, who said, as the House of Lords had unani- 
mously found him guilty, he would not interfere. 
Last week, my Lord Keeper very good-naturedly got 
out of a'gouty ‘bed to present another: the | 
would not hear him. “Sir,” said the Keeper, “ 
don’t come to petition for mercy or respite; but that 
the 40007 which Lord Ferrers has in India bonds, 
may be permitted to go according to his disposition 
of it to his mistress, children, and the family of the 
murdered man.”— With all, my heart,” said. the 
King, “I have no objection; but I will haye no 
message carried to him from me.” TFlowever, this 
grace was notified to him and gave him great satis- 
faction ; but, unfortunately, it now appears to be law 
that it is forfeited to the sheriff of the county where 
the fact was committed; though when my Lord 
Hardwicke was told that he had disposed of it, he 
said, “ To be sure he may before conviction.” ~ 


Dr Pearce, Bishop of Rochester, offered his’ ser- 
vice to him: he thanked the Bishop ; but said, as’ his 
own brother was a clergyman, he chose to have him. 
Yet he had another relation who has been: much 
more busy about his repentance. I don't know 
whether you have ever heard that one of the singular 
characters here-is)a Countess of Huntingdon,* aunt 
-of Lord Ferrers. She is the Saint Theresa of the 
Methodists. Judge how violent bigotry must 
be'in such mad blood! ‘The Earl, by no means dis- 
posed to be a convert, let her ‘visit him, and often 
sent for her, as it was more company; Dbut-he. grew 


sick of her, and complained that she was enough to 
provoke in adh She made her suffragan, Whit- 
field, pray for and preach about him; ‘and ‘that ‘im- 


pertinent fellow told his enthusiasts in his sermon, 
that my Lord’s heart »was stone. The Earl wanted 
much to see his mistress: my Lord Cornwallis, as 
simple an old woman as my Lady Huntingdon her- 
self, consulted whether he should permit it. “Oh! 
by no means; it-would be letting him die in adul- 
tery!” In one thing she was more sensible. He re- 
solved not to take leave of his children, four girls, 
‘but on the scaffold, and then to read to them a paper 
he had drawn up, very bitter on the family of’ Me- 
yet Ray ina House of Lords forthe first 
is m Huntingdon 
him to drop; coe avery Bam of = Siren the 
day before. He wrote two letters in the preceding 
week to Lord Cornwallis on some of these requests ; 


_* Lady Selin; Shirley, daughter of an Earl Ferrers. | 
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above two hours, with that Chie ixture of trys 


shame and ignominy, nay, and of delay, could not 
dismount his resolution. He'set out from the Tower 
at nine amidst crowds,—thousands. First. we 
string of constables ; then oné of the sheriffs, in 
chariot and six, the horses dressed with ribbons; 
next Lord Ferrers, in his own landau and six, his 
coachman crying all the way; oiete ie each 
sides the other sheriff's i followed» A 
wit gana ee a hearse, pov gs 
Horse Guards, Observe, that the empty chariot 
was that of the other sheriff, Who was in the coach 
with the prisoner, and who was Vaillant, the French 
bookseller in the Strand. _ an ety 
How will you decypher all these strange cireum- 
stances to Florentines? A bookseller in ‘robes an 
in mourning, sitting as,a magistrate by the side 
the Earl; aud in the evening, everybody going 
Vaillant’s shop to hear the particulars. I wrote 
him,’as He serves me, for the ‘aceowht ; but he in-— 
tends to print it, and I will send it» youewith some 
other things, and the trial. Lord Eeenradint talked 
on indifferent matters, and observing the prodigious. 
confluence of people, (the blind was drawn wu) 
on his side), he said,—« But’ they never saw a lor 
hanged, and perhaps will never see-another.” ~Qne 
of the dragoons was thrown, by his horse’s leg en- 
d Ferrers 


“no 


and said he wished to bring his. Lor to some 
confession or acknowledgment of con’ for a 
crime so repugnant to the laws of ‘God’ an, and 
wished him to endeavour to do’ whatever could ‘be 
done in. so short.a time. The, Earl —* 


, e 
had done everything he proposed to do with 
to God and man; and as to discou may regard + 


you and I, sir,” said ‘he to pet “shall 
probably not agree on that subject. The passage is 


arrive.” 


tience,—~‘ Sir, what have I to barby sla world? 
am going to pay a forfeit hes hie! nti 
thought proper to take from do 
now what the world thinks‘of 
you do desire some confession, I will) confess one 
thing to you; I do believe there is a,God.. As to 
modes of wership, we had_ better fot. ! 
T always thought Lord Bolingbroke in 
publish his notions on religion. “I ‘will “not ‘fall into. 
the same — ‘The i “it was in 
yain to make any, more attempts, con i himself 
with a to itn, that it Sol ani 
from one of his calling, and that” | “re- 
quired, that some prayer should be‘used:on the seaf- 
on and asked his oo ae in 
rayer there. . § ers _replied,— ' +r yo 
thought it a good prayer; you may use it if yop 
ease.” BF a are ~F WEE a 
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“Tt is scarce worth your acceptance; but I have 
nothing else ;, it is a stop) watch; and a pretty aceu- 
rate one.” He gave. five,guineas to the chaplain, 
and took out as much for the executioner. Then 
giving Vaillant a pocket-book, he begged him to de- 
liver it to Mrs Clifford, ‘his mistress, with what it 
contained, and with his most tender regard; saying, 
“ The key of itis to the watch, but I am persuaded 
you are too much a gentleman to open it,” |, He des- 
tined the remainder of the money in. his purse to the 
same person, and with the same tender regards. 
When they came to Tybu'n his coach was detained 
some minutes by the conflux of people; but as soon 
as the door was opened: he stepped out ‘readily, and 
mounted the scaffold; it was hung, with black, by 
the undertaker, and at the expense of his family. 
Under the gallows was a new invented stage, to.be 
struck from under him. He showed no kind of fear 
or discomposure, \only just looking at the gollows 
with a slight motion of dissatisfaction. _He said: little, 
kneeled for a moment in. prayer, said, “ Lord, have 
mercy upon me, and forgive me my errots,” and 
immediately ‘mounted the upper stage. He had 
come pinioned with a black» sash, and: was unwilling 
to have his hands'tied, or his face covered, but was 
persuaded to both, When the rope was put round 
his neck, lie’ turned pale, but recovered his counte- 
nance instantly, and was but seyen minutes from 
leaving the coach’to the’signal’ given for striking the 
a. % As the machine was new, they were not 
ready at it; his toes touched it, and he suffered a 
little, having had’ time, by their bungling, to raise his 
cap; but the executioner pulled it down again, and 
they pulled his legs, so that he was soon out of pain, 
and quite dead in. four, minutes... He desired not to 
be stripped and exposed, and Vaillant promised him, 
though his clothes must be taken off, that his shirt 
should not. This deceney ended with him: the 
sheriffs fell to eating and: drinking on the scaffold, 
and helped up one of their friends to drink with 
them, as he wasistill hanging, which he did for above 
an hour, and then was conveyed back: with the sdme 
pomp to Surgeons’ Hall to be diss _ The,exe- 
cutioners fought for the rope, and the one veo lag it 
cried. The mob*tore off the black cloth as relies ; 
but the universal crowd behaved with great decency 
and admiration, as they well might, for sure no exit 
was ever made with more sensible resolution and with 
less ostentation. ry hs ‘ 
If I have tired you by this long narrative, you feel 
differently from me; the man, the manners of. 
country, the justice of so. great and curious a nation, 
all to me seem striking, and must, I believe, do more 
so to you, who have been absent long enough to read 


of your own country as history. 
. * 


Ina bee ae letter, Wal says,— 

That wonderful creature, Lord Ferrers, of whom 
I told you so much in my last, and with whom I am 
not going to. you much more, made one of 
his keepers read ‘ Hamlet” to him the night before 
his death, after he was in bed—paid all in 
before the morning,,as. if leaving an. inn; atid half 
an hour before _ sheriffs fetched. him, corrected 


some verses he had written in the Tower, in imitation est:prejudice ; and: the Jew’s' answer to one of An- 
tonio’s friends, who asks him ‘whiat his pound of for- 


of the Duke of Buckingham’s epitaph, dubius sed non 
a. vizi. What a noble author haye I here to 
'd to my catalogue ! we 
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sn No. Xx¥.— MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


Tus is a play that in spite of the change of manners 


uo:ts 
, 


with the philosophical part of the audience, who are 
disposed to. think that. Jewish revenge is at least 


“a than no Tess sinned against than sinning.” 
If he carries his revenge,too far, yet he has strong 
grounds for ‘the lodged hate he bears Antonio,” 
which he'explains with equal foree of eloquence and 
reason, He seems the depository of the vengeance 
of his race; and. though the long habit. of ing 
over daily insults and injuries has crusted over his 
temper with inyeterate misanthropy, and ‘hardened 
him against the contempt of mankind, this adds but 
little to the triumphant. pretensions of his enemies, 
There is a strong, quick, and deep sense of justice 
mixed up with the gall and bitterness of his resent. 
ment. The constant apprehension of being burnt 
alive, plundered, banished, reviled, and trampled on, 
might be supposed to sour the most forbearing na- 
ture, and to take something from that “ milk of hu- 
man kindness,” with which his persecutors. contem- 
plated his indignities. The desire of revenge is al- 
most insepatable from the sense of wrong; and we 
dan hardly help sympathising with the proud spirit, 
hid beneath his “ Jewish gaberdine,” stung to, mad- 
ness by repeated undeserved provocations, and labour- 
ing to throw off the load of obloquy and’ oppression 
heaped upon him anid all his tribe by one desperate 
act of “lawful” revenge, till the ferociousness of the 
means by which he is to execute his purpose, and the 
pertinacity with which he adheres to it, turn us 
against. him, but even at last, when disappointed of 
the sanguinary revenge with which he had glutted 
his hopes, and exposed to beggary and contempt: by 
the letter of the law on which he had insisted with 
so little remorse, we pity him, and think him hardly 
dealt with by his judges. . In all his answers and 
retorts upon his adversaries, he has the best not only 
of the argument but of the question, reasoning, on 
their own principles and practice. They are so far 
from allowing of any measure of equal dealing, of 
common justice or humanity between themselves and 
the Jew, that even when they come to ask a favour of 
him, and. Shylock. reminds them that “‘on such a day 
they spit upon him, another spurned him, another 
called him dog, and for these curtesies request 
he'll Tend them so mueh monies "Antonio, his 
old enemy, instead of any acknowledgment. of the 
shrewdness and justice of his remonstrance, which 
would have been preposterous in a respectable Ca- 
tholic merchant in those times, threatens him with 
repetition of the same treatment— ; 


*T am as like to call thee so again, 
To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too.” 


After this, the appeal to the Jew’s mercy, as if 
there were any common principle of right and wrong 


between them, is the rankest hypocrisy, or the blind- 


feit flesh is good for, is irresistible— 
~ © To bait fish withal ; if it will feed nothing else 


wrong a Jew, what sh i al 
Christian exam ee whe cas “anes ! 
teach me I will execute, and it shall go hard but I 
will better the instruction.” ‘ Tyne 
The whole of the trial-scene, both before and after 
the entrance of Portia, is a master-piece of dramatic 
skill. The legal acuteness, the passionate declama- 
tions, the sound maxims of jurisprudence, the wit 
and irony, interspersed in it, the fluctuations of hope 
and fear in the different persons, and the complete- 
ness and suddenness of the catastrophe, cannot be 
surpassed. Shylock, who is his own counsel, defends 
himself well, and is triumphant on all the general 
topics that are urged against. him, and only fails 
through a legal flaw. ‘Take the following as an 


instance ;:— : 
“ Suxzock. What judgment shall I dread, doing 
no wrong? . , t 
You have among you many a pu pone 


1 have purehas'd 
Which, like vour asses, and your dogs, and mules; 

», You use in abjectand in slavish part; .. : 
Because you bought them:—shall I say to.you,. 
Let them be free, marry them to your heirs? 

Why sweat they under burdens? Tet their beds ~ 
Be made as soft as yours, and Jet their palates 
Be season'd with such viands? you will answer; 
The slayes are ours :—so do I answer you; 
The pound of flesh, which I demand of him, 
Is dearly bought, is mine; and: I will have it: 
_.-If. you deny me, fie upon your law! 
_ There is.no force in.the decrees of Venice ; 
T stand for judgment: answer ; shall I have it?” 
The keenness of his revenge awakes all his facul- 
ties ; and he beats back all opposition to his purpose, 
whether grave or gay, whether of -wit ‘or argument, 
with an equal degree of earnestness and self-posses- 
siop. His character is . displayed as distinetly in 
other less prominent parts of the play, and we :may 
collect from a few. sentences the history of his life 
his descent and origin, his thrift and domestic eco- 
nomy, his affection for his daughter, whom he loves 
next to his wealth, his courtship and his first present 
to Leah, his wife! “I would not have parted with 
it” (the ring which he first gave her) “for'a wilder- 
ness of monkeys!” What a fine Hebraism is implied 
in this expression! fot 
Portia is not a very great favourite with us; nei- 
ther are we in love with her maid, Nerissa. Portia 
has a certain degree of affectation and pedantry about 
her, which is very unusual in Shakspeare’s women, 
but which perhaps was a proper qualification for the 
office of a “civil doctor,” which she undertakes and 
executes so successfully. The speech about Merey 
is very well; but there area thousand finer ones in 
Shakspeare. We do not admire’ the scene of the 
caskets; and object entirely to the Black Prince 
Morocehius... We should like Jessica better if she 
had not deceived and robbed her father, and 
‘Lorenzo, if he had not married: a  Jewess, 
though he thinks he has a right) to wrong a 
Jew. The dialogue between this newly-married 
couple by moonlight, beginning “ On such # night,” 
&e,, is a collection of classical elegancies.. Launcelot, 
the Jew’s man, is an honest fellow.. The dilemma 
in which he describes himself placed between his 
“conscience and the fiend,” the one of which advises 
him to run away from his master’s service, and the 
other to stay in it, is exquisitely humorous. 
Gratiano isa very a subordinate character. 
His, lp vip jester off the piece; y0t one Speeah of bls, 
in his own defence, contains whole volume of 


wisdom. ne 
_ © Axtowto. I hold the world but as, the world, 
Gratiano, ; 


ee 4 it will feed my revenge, He hath disgrac'd me, ‘A stage, where every one must play his part; 
20! hinder'd me of half s million, Jaugh’ at. my losses, And mineasadone. on 
HAROUN ALRASCHID, mock'd at my scorn’d my nation, thwarted my _. _Gnratianxo, Let me play the fool: .. .., 
Haroun sat rev Erin and twenty years upon. the Baageloe, I'd my friends, heated mi enemies; ~ With mirth ond aidan aul wriskicomainas 
Bloslem throne. As to his person, he was tall, cor- and what’s his reason? I am aJew. nota Jew — And let my liver rather heat with wine, . - 
polent and of a fair complexion; he had thick, bushy eyes; bath. not a Jew hands, i Than my heart cool with mortifying groans, | © 
air, which had begua to grow grey, a handsome senses, affections, passions; fed with the same food, __ Why should a man, whose | is warm within, — 
face, and a black | is he e tohave hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same Sit like his dsire cut in ali Fe re rviegen 
shaved as often as he perf Bilgrimage t Snemipe, ame. DY.SR. UE Tati swécreed sail Sleep when he wakes? and creep it the jaundice 
Mecca. He obliged Malee, the” e famous . by the same winter and summer that a Chris- | eoige gaa I tell thee what, Antonio 
book entitled tha,’ to write an explication of tian is? If you prick us, do we not bleed? If ° ve thee, and it is my,love thi Tool 
that piece ; who, when the khalif would have shutthe you tickle us, do. we not ? If_ you poison ere are a sort.of ’ a 
door of the chamber wherein-that ~ tion was us, do we not die? and if you wrong us, shall Do cream and de like « standing pend . ' 
made, boldly told him, that knowledge wasof'nd man- we not reyenge? If we are like you in the rest, we And do a wilful. entertain,; 
Ifa J With purpose,to be drest in an opinion « 


Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit 5 


it to those of a lower degree,— Universal History, 
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pray 
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As who should say, Iam Sir Oracle, ~ © 

And when Toms a , let no dog bark! 

O, my Antonio, I do know of these, 

That therefore only are reputed wise,  ~ 

For saying nothing ; who, I am very sure, 

If they should speak, would almost damn those ears, 

Which hearing them, would call their brothers 
fools. 

T'll tell thee more of this another time : 

But fish not, with this melancholy bait, 

For this fool’s gudgeon, this opinion.” 


Gratiano’s speech on the philosophy” of love, and 
the effect of habit in taking off the force of passion, 
is as full of spirit and good sense. The graceful 
winding-up of this play in the fifth act, after the 
tragic business is despatched, is one of the happiest 
instances of Shakspeare’s knowledge of the principles 
of the drama. We do not mean the pretended quar- 
rel between Portia and Nerissa and their husbands 
about the rings, which is amusing enough, but the 
conversation just before and after the return of Por- 
tia to her own house, beginning “How sweet the 
moonlight sleeps upon this bank,” and ending 
« Peace! how the moon sleeps with Endymion, and 
would not be awaked.” There is a number of beau- 
tiful thoughts ‘crowded into that short space, and 
linked together by the most natural transitions.” 
> When we first went to see Mr Kean in Shylock, 
we expected to see, what we had been used to see, 
a decrepid old man, bent with age and ugly with 
mental deformity, grinning with deadly malice, with 
the venom of his heart congealed in the expression 
of his countenance, sullen, morose, gloomy, inflexible, 
brooding over one idea, that of. his hatred, and fixed 
on one unalterable purpose, that of his revenge. We 
were disappointed, because we had taken our idea 
from other actors, not from the play. There is no 
proof there that Shylock is old, but a single line, 
« Bassanio and old Shylock, both stand forth,”— 
which does not imply that he is infirm with age— 
and the circumstance that he has a daughter mar- 
riageable, which does not imply that he is old at all. 
Jt would be too much to say that his body should 
be made crooked and deformed to answer to his 
mind, which is bowed down and warped with pre- 
judices and passion. ‘That he has but one idea is 
not true; he has more ideas than any other person 
in the piece: and if lr is intense and inveterate in the 
pursuit of his purpose, he shows the utmost elasticity, 
vigour, and presence of mind, in the means of attain- 
ing it. But so rooted was our habitual ‘impression 
of the part’ from seeing it caricatured in the repre- 
sentation, that it was only from a careful perusal of 
the play itself that we saw our error. The stage is 
not in general the best place to study our author's 
characters in. “It is too often filled with traditional 
ommon-place conceptions of the part, handed down 
from sire to son, and suited to the -taste of the great 
vulgar and the small.—“’Tis an unweeded garden: 
things rarik and gross:do merely gender in it!” If 
man of genius comes once in an age to clear away 
the rubbish, to make it fruitful and wholesome, they 
cry, “’Tis.a bad school: it may be like nature, it 
may be like Shakspeare, but it is not like us." Ad- 
mirable critics! . argo 
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ADMIRABLH BEHAVIOUR 
OF THE CELEBRATED DR CULLEN 
aan AS A THACHER. 


Dr Cutten (says Chalmers’s account of him, quoted 
from Dr Anderson's‘ Bee’) wassoattentive to his scho- 
lars, and the interest he took in the private concerns 
of all those students who applied to him for advice, was 
so cordial and so warm, that it was impossible for 
any one who hada heart susceptible of generous fee!- 
ings, not to be enraptured with attentions so uncom- 
mon and kind. ‘The general conduct of Cullen to 
his students was this. With all such as he observed 
20 be attentive and diligent, he formed an early ac- 
quaintance, ‘by inviting them by twos, by threes, or 
by fours at a time, to sup with him, conversing with 
them on these o¢casions with the most engaging ease, 
and freely entering with them on the’subject of their 
studies, their, amusements, their difficulties, their 
hopes, and future prospects. - In this way, he usually 
invited the whole of his numerous class, till he made 
himself with their abilities, their private 
character. and-their obfects af sursuit.. Those amor ~ 
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_ them whom he found most assiduous, best disposed, or 


the most friendless, he invited most frequently, till an 
intimacy was gradually formed, which proved highly 
beneficial to them. Their doubts with regard to 
their objects of study he listened to with attention, 
and solved with the most obliging condescension. 
His library, which consisted of an excellent assort- 
ment of the best books, especially on medical sub- 
jects, was at all times open for their accommodation ; 
and his advice, in every case of difficulty to them, they 
always had it in their power most readily to obtain. 
They seemed to be his family; and few persons of dis- 
tinguished merit have left the university of Edinburgh 
in his time, with whom he did not keep upa correspond- 
ence till they were fairly established in business. By 
these means, he came to have a most accurate know- 
ledge of the state of every country, with respect to 
practitioners in the medical line: the only use he 
made of which knowledge, was to direct students in 
their choice of places, where they might haye an op- 
portunity of engaging in business with a reasonable 
prospect of success. Many, very many, able men 
has he thus placed in situations of business which 
they never could have thought of themselves; and 
some of them even now are reaping the fruits of this 
beneficent foresight on his part. ) 
Nor was it in this way only that ‘he’ befriended 
the students at,the University of Edinburgh. Pos- 
sessing a benevolence of mind that made him ever 
think first of the wants of others, and recollecting 
the difficulties that he himself struggled with in his 
younger days, he was at all times singularly attentive 
to their pecuniary concerns. From his general ac- 
quaintance among the students, and the friendly 
habits he was in with many of them, he found no 
difficulty in discovering those among them who were 
rather in low circumstances, without being obliged 
to hurt their delicacy in any degree. To such per- 
sons, when their habits of study admitted of it, he 
was peculiarly attentive. They were more frequently 
invited to his house than others; they were treated 
with more than usual kindness and familiarity; they 
were conducted to his library, and encouraged by,the 
most delicate address to borrow from it freely what- 
ever books he thought théy had occasion for: and, as 
persons in these circumstances were usually more shy 
in thi§ respect than others, books were sometimes 
pressed upon them with a sort of constraint, by the 
doctor insisting to have their opinion of such or such 
passages they had not read, and desiring them to 
carry the book home for that purpose. He in short 
behaved to them rather as if he courted their com- 
pany, and stood in need of their acquaintance, than 
they of his. He thus raised them in the opinion of 
their acquaintance toa much higher degree of estima- 
tion than they could otherwise have obtained, which, to 
people whose minds were gwen f penury, and 
whose sense of honour was sharpened by the con- 
sciousness of an inferiority of a certain kind, was 
singularly engaging. Thus were they inspired with 
a secret sense of dignity, which elevated their minds, 
and excited an uncommon ardour of pursuit, instead 
of that melancholy inactivity which is so natural in 
‘such circumstances, and which too often leads to 
despair.. Nor was he less delicate in the manner of 
supplying their wants, than attentive to discover 
them. He often found out some polite excuse for 
refusing to take a payment for a first course of lec- 
tures, and was never ata loss for one to an after- 
course ; and by other delicate expedients he befriend- 
ed those young men whose circumstances were not 
al to their merit and industry. It was also a 
constant rule with him never to take fees'as a phy- 
sician from any student in the university ; yet, when 
called in, he attended them with the same assiduity as if 
they had been persons of the first rank, who paid him 
most liberally. This gradually induced others to adopt 
a similar practice; so that it became a general rule 
for medical professors to decline taking oxy fees when 
their assistance was necessary to a student. For this 
useful reform, with many others, the students of the 
University of Edinburgh. are solely indebted to the 
liberality of Dr Cullen. 
“*The following anecdote, relating to this subject, is 
not unamusing. A medical student, who lodged in 
the same house with Dr Anderson, the agriculturist, 
in 1760, and who attended at that time a course of 
lectures given by one of the medical professors, but 
who never had attended Cullen’s class, happened to 
be seized with the. small-pox, which necessarily de- 
tained him from the class, and prevented him for the 
time from receiving any benefit from these lectures, 
At the beginning of the disorder, the young man, 
who was bulky, and in a full habit of body, 
was sick, and very uneasy. He naturally called 
in his own professor as a physician; but in a short 
time the sickness abated, and the small-pox, of the 
most favourable kind, made their appearance, after 
which no idea of danger could be apprehended. In 
this state of things, the whole family were 
mutch surprised to find that the patient called in the 
‘assistance of Dr Cullen; but he said be had reasons 
for this conduct, that he knew they would the ore 
of when he should state them, though he declined to 
do it then. By and by, he became quite well; so 
that there could be no pretext for the ian’s 
cvistin~ J-te) anv lorcer. In this <itvation he 


"The peace of God be your retreat, 
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watched his opportunity; and when the physicians 
were both present, he thanked Dr Cullen for the 
assistance he had given, and offered him money: but 
this, as he had foreseen, Cullen positi declined. 
After gently entreating him to take it, and not 
able to prevail, he turned to his own n 
in like manner offered him money. But this, for 
shame, he could not possibly accept, though it was 
not known that this gentleman had ever before re- 
fused a fee when offered to him. 
Dr Cullen’s personal appearance, though st1 

and not unpleasing, peer elegant. His counte- 
hance was expressive, and his eye in particular re- 
markably lively, and at times wondeciaale ing. 
In his person he was tall and thin, stooping very 
much, When he walked, he had a contemplative 
look, and did not seem much to regard the objects 
around him. f , 
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THE ALPINE HORN. 


Dream-peopling shades the valleys fill, 
The peaceful shades of even ; 
The mountain summits, suolit still, , F 
_. Look proudly into heav’n; ; “ 
Ou Echo's thousand voices borne, 
Hark; Herdsmen! to the Alpine horn! 
Up the cliff and down the dell, Me 
Hear the holy summons swell, Wis 
“« Praise God, the Lord !"* ” 


Ye rocks,and everlasting mountains; 

Ye pure and ever-murmuring fountains; 
» Ye roe-bucks starting with a bound, — 

Then side-long gazing at the sound 5 

Ye torrents! clap your hands and sally 

With loud songs into the valley ; add oer 

Pines, that look down o’er the steep,. 

Winds that wake, and winds that sleep ; 

While the sunbeams wax more dim, 

Wed your voices to the hymn, 

“ Praise God, the Lord !"* 


Now solemn stillness reigns around, 

A stillness spirits feel ; ; 
With deep devotion bosoms bound, 

Th’ uncover’d herdsmen kneel ! 

_ From lips that scarcely seem to part, 

Ascends the worship of the heart ; 

From each cottage threshold there, 

Rises the incense sweet of pray’r, 

To God, the Lord f 


** We bow the head—we bend the knee 

Ruler of earth and heaven, to Ther! ~~” ; 

Still thy guardian wing expand © * 

O’er our households—o’er our land :.. 

God of truth and liberty ! 

Keep our vales and mountains free : 

In this sweetest spot of earth, 

Peace be seated on each hearth ; 

Thine we would be—thine we Ant 

Keep us with a father'seare, 4 
O God, the Lord!” 


St. Gothard marks the last ray set; _ 
Giant Jura proudly wears, ah 
Mid heav’n's blue, acoronet sent 


Of silent, bright, adoring’stars ter 
While o'er the vales deep shadows roll, 
And call the night-watch of the soul = 


Again! on echo’s voices borne,” : wit 7 
Hark! Herdsmen ! to the Alpine horn! ; 
Good night—good i night ght ; 


The salutation, chaste and free, 
Wakes every sensibility— 
Friend ! Compatriot !.Father! Mother! 
Dearest Bertha! Sister! Brother! 
All loves and charities attend 
Your couch of slumber—softly blend 
The hues of bliss in each pure dream! 
‘ill woke by morning’s cheerful beam. 9 


Life’s soother and sole paracletef! 
. Good, night! good night! 

Now, in sweet serenity, pe aap Pex Ps 
Tho’ the Lanwine leans above, 5) 
Suspending death, the herdsmen lie ied 
Safa im she arms of faith and love. ok 
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AND THE PRINTING MACHINE. 


Like trusting babes fond mothers wrap, 
And watch their slumberers on the lap : 
. Peace, herdsmen ! peace—the Alpine horn, 
Mid heav'n’s own calm, hath gently borne ‘ 
! The last “« Good night |” 


Oh! homesteads dear of pastoral joy, 
Thrice peaceful may your children lie, 
Till by morn’s pearly feet are trod 
The everlasting hills of God ; 


'. Till th? eye of heaven looks bright on earth, 


. And honey-bees raise hum of mirth, 
» And streams bring music from their spring, 
And, touch’d with joy, each living thing 
. Owns the dominion of the skies, 
And pray’r and praise again arise ‘ 
Till then, “ Good night!” 
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VENETIAN LEGEND. 


~ In the year 1841, an inundation, of many days 
continuance, had raised the water three cubits higher 
than it had ever before been seen in Venice; and, 
during a stormy night, while the flood appeared to 
be still increasing, a poor old fisherman sought what 
refuge he could find, by mooring his crazy bark close 
to the Riva dio San Marco. @ storm was yet 
raging, when a person approached, and offered him a 
good fare if he would ferry him over to Sah San 
Giorgio Maggiore. “ Who,” said the fisherman, 
“can reach San Giorgio on such a it as this? 
Heaven forbid that I should try!” But, as the 
stranger earnestly persisted in his request, and pro- 
mised to guard him from harm, he at last consented. 
The passenger landed; and having desired the boat- 
man to wait a little, returned with a companion, and 


* ordered him to row to San Nicolo di Lido. . The 


astounded fisherman again refused, till he was pre- 
vailed upon by a further confident assurance of 
safety, and excellent pay. At San’ Nicolo they 
picked up a third person, and then instructed the 
boatman to go to the Two Castles at Lido. Though 
waves ran fearfully high, the old man by this time 
had become accustomed to them; and, moreover, 
there was something about his mm: crew 
which either silenced his fears, or divested. them 
from the tempest to his companions. _ Scarcely 
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had they gained the strait, when thay saw a galley, 
rather. flying than sailing along the Adriati 
manned (if we may so sy) with Devils, who seemed 
hurrying, with fierce and threatening gestures, to 
sink Venice in the deep. The sea, which had 
hitherto been furiously agitated, in a moment became 
unruffied; and the crossing themselves, 
conjured the fiends to depart. At the word, the 
demoniacal galley vanished, and the three passengers 
were quietly la at the spots at which each res- 
spectively had’ been taken up. The boatman, it 
seems, was not quite easy about his fare; and, before 
parting, he = ied pretty clearly, that the sight of 
this miracle, — ay would hen bad pay. “ You 
are right, my friend ;” said the first passenger, “ go to 
the Doge and the Procuratori, and assure bl. -Airy 
but for usthree, Venice would have been drowned. I 
am St. Mark; my companions are St. George and 
St. Nicholas. Desire the magistrates to pay you; 
and add, that all this’ trouble has arisen from a 
schoolmaster at San Felice, who first bargained with 
the Devil'for his soul, and then hanged himself in 
despair!” The fisherman, who seems to have had all 
his wits about him, answered that he might tell that 
story, but he much ‘doubted whether he should be 
believed: u which St. Mark pulled from: his 
finger a gold ring, worth about five ducats, saying, 
« Shew them this ring, and bid them look for it in 
my treasury, whence it will be found missing.” On 
the morrow, the fisherman did as he was told. The 
ring was discovered to be absent from its usual cus- 
tody, and the fortunate boatman not only received 
his’ fare, but an annual pension to boot. oreover, 
a solemn procession and thanksgiving were ap- 
pointed, in gratitude to. the three holy» corpses, 
which had rescued from such calamity the land 
affording them burial.— History oy Venice. 


TABLE TALE. 


REVENGE AT ANY RATE. — Gi 


Talking of display, half the court isin extacies about 
the romantic devotion of La Marquise de la Beaume 
to the memory of Duc de Candale. He was a great ad- 
mirer of her’s, and on-his journey to and from Cata- 
lonia, invariably paused to pay his homage at Lyons, 
where she resided. She has cut off all her long, fair 
hair, absolately her principal ornament. There are 
always two sides to a story ; and the other version is, 
that the beautiful hair was severed out of pique to the 
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husband, not out of tenderness to the ‘lover's manes. 

The Marquis had, in a most husbandly and hard- 

hearted manner, refused his consent to a féte, which. 
Madame’s heart was set upon giving, The next morn- 

ing, desirous of making his peace, and yet keeping his 

resolution, he entered while her toilette was going on,” 
and began to admire the luxuriant and bright hair that. 
fell over her shoulders, Without speaking a word, she 

snatched up the scissors, and, cutting off her curls with 

relentless rapidity,—* Voila, Monsieur!” said she, 

throwing them towards him, and turning her back. 

“Tt puts me in mind,” exclaimed Guido, * of one of 
our Italian harlequins, who, greatly enraged with some 

one beyond his reach, says, ‘ As I can't kill my enemy, 
T will kill myself—I must be revenged on some one,’” 

—Francesca Carrara. rd 


LUXURIES OF HORACE WALPOLE. 
The bow-window room ap one pair of stairs is not 
t finished ; but in the lower beyond it is the charm- 
ing closet where | am now’ writing to you. It is hung 
with green paper and water-colour pictures; has two 
windows, the one in the drawing looks to the gar- 
den, the other to the beautiful prospect; and the top 
of each glutted with the richest painted glass of the 
arms of England, crimson roses, and twenty» other 
pieces of green, purple; and historic bits, I must tell. 
‘ou, by the way, that the castle, when finished, will 
ave two and thirty windows enriched with painted 
glass, In this closet, which is Mr Clate’s college of 
arms, are two presses with books of heraldry and an- 
tiquities, Madame Sevigné's letters, and any French 
books that relate to her and her acquaintance. Out 
of this closet is the room where weal ways live, hung with 
a blue and white paper with stripes adorned with fes- 
toons, and a thousaod plump chairs, couches, and luxu- 
Tious settees, covered with linen of the same) pattern, 
and a bow-window commanding the prospect, and 
zloomed ‘with pines that shade half the window, already 
arkened with painted glass in chiaroscuro, set in deep 
blue glass... nf wsteaul 
' FINE INSTRUCTION« . 50, 
_ The image of those he left behind dwelt in his soul, _ 
engrossing and filling it. They could no longer per-.- 
sonally taunt nor injure him ; but the thought of them, 
of all that they might say or do, haunted his mind ; ir 
was like an uareal strife of gigantic shadows beneath’ 
dark night, which, when you approach, dwindles into: 
thin air, but which contemplated, at a distance, fills the, 
hemisphere with star-reaching heads, and steps that 
scale mountains.—Lodore. ~ — 
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LIFE OF LORD EXMOUTH. 

The Life of Admiral Viscount Exmouth... By Edward 
Osler, Esq. 1 vol. post 8vo. London ; Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 3 = 

Epwarp Pettew,, Viscount Exmouth, was.one of 

the many excellent. naval commanders that) carried 

the fame of England to so high a pitch during the 

Jast war. His name is inscribed with those of Nel« 

son, St Vincent, Collingwood, Sidney Smith, Trou- 

bridge, and the rest; his victories and exploits. are 
recorded in a hundred books and annals, and we can 
searcely consider that this volume, which is so in- 
differently executed as by no means to increase his 
fame or the interest attaching to his story, was called 
for at the present moment., , Ne 

There is scarcely a single point of information re- 

Jating to his battles and public life, but may be found 

just as well told in the ‘ Naval Chronicles,’ and in 

the ‘ Annual Registers; and Mr Osler’s style and 
arrangement as an historian are rather beneath than 
‘above those of the newspaper writers of the.period: 

Having that admirable specimen of biography (as 

far as writing goes), Southey’s « Life of Nelson,’ fresh 

in our recollection, we cam scarcely tolerate such a 

heavy production as this. dd 
We should have been thankful for some glimpses 

into the private life and ordinary “ off-duty” cha- 

racter and eohversation of the hero; for Edward 
Pellew was a man. of many virtues and engaging 

qualities—a good brother; husband; and father, a 

warm-hearted friend, a pleasant talker over the ward- 

room table; and he is said by those who knew him 
well, to haye had, at least at one time-of his life, bes 
Zi 


fore he was artificialised by honours and titles anda 
éongeries of orders and ribbons, a good deal of that 
originality of character that your true sailor is seldom 
without. But though Mr Osler talks of family 
sources of information, and of a correspondence ex- 
tending over more than fifty years, which he says 
have supplied him with the chief materials “ for a 
personal history,” there is scarcely anything of this 
sort, and, indeed, strictly speaking, no personal his- 
tory at all, the author haying preferred to quote such 
passages from the letters as relate wholly to public 
affairs, or contain Pellew's opinions upon government 
and politics, subjects which the fortunate sailor’s 
education and early prejudices did not well qualify 
him to discuss. We would speak with respect of the 
érrors of a brave, and, in the main, a good man,—and 
thé more so from seeing that his notions were those 
that most génerally prevailed in his time, and that 
his errors were sanctioned by the highest examples; 
but we would rather not see them put forward now 
as incontrovertible proofs, as demonstrations of a 
lofty intelligence, and as a withering reproach of 
Subsequent statesmen and their measures, which is 
the use Mr Osler makes of them. From the speci- 
men before us we do not think the author could ever 
have made a good book; but this volume would have 
been more tolerable without his violent, ultra-Tory 
Politics, which, as a system, have now no party in. the 
kingdom to support them—for a few crazy fanatics 
do not make a party ; dnd the Conservatives, now-a- 
days, instead of being identified with the Tories of 
thirty years ago, are in’ fact as liberal as were the 
Whigs of that period. - Such is the real progress made 
‘by public opinion, 


The Pellews were a decent burgher family. long « 
settled in the west of Cornwall, where, with the large 
Majority of the. county, which was then the.least 
civilized part of England, they had sided, during the 
civil wars, with Charles I. against the Parliament. 
Humphry Pellew, the hero's grandfather, was amer- - 
chant who lost considerable. property in America by - 
the revolution there ; and, Samuel Pellew, his father, 
was Captain of a government packet on the Dover 
station, and an enthusiastic royalist besides. ’ 


«Tt was his practice,” says our author, “to make 
his children drink the King’s health on their knees 
every Sunday.” And Mr Osler is of opinion that 
this laudable practice had a most beneficial | effect ‘on 
our hero’s character and feelings in after-life. —« ° 


Edward, the future Vice- Admiral of England and 
Viscount, was born at Dover, in avery humble house,- 
on the 19th of April, 1757, ‘ Some of the most heroio 
men that ever lived were remarkable in their youth 
for the diffidence, quietness, and meekness of their 
disposition ; but Mr Osler, following a recipe more 
generally used by biographers, makes Ned Pellew a 
hero in petticoats, and a fire-eater hy the time he 
was breeched. According to this authority, he was 
much given to boxing, and “a fearlessness. of charac- 
ter, and a strength beyond his years, enabled him to 
maintain a very respectable position among his schgol- 
fellows.” On one occasion, however, “ having in- 
fliicted a more ‘severe punishment than was usual in 
juvenile combats,” he was threatened with a flogging, 
to escape which he ran away, and declared he would 
‘go to sea directly.’ His maternal grandfather (for 
his father had been dead some years) vainly opposed 
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this step... The old gentleman, who had ;wished ‘to: 
place him in a merchant’s counting-house, had some 
scruples and misgivings as to warfare in general,— 
“So, sir,” said he, when the, boy, went to take his 
leave, “they are going to send you toseal! Do you 
know that you may be answerable for every enemy 
you kill? and, if T can read your character, you will 
kill a great. many!” , “ Well, grandpapa,” replied 
young Pellew, “and: if Ido not kill them, they'll 
kill me!” 

We copy this wonderful passage, notes of admira- 
tion and all, from Mr Osler, who is no partaker in 
old Pellew’s scruples, but evidently thinks that war 
is a glorious trade in all cases, and against whomso- 
ever it may be carried on—provided only that a man 
haye an Admiralty commission in his, pocket. It is 
the promulgation and. the prevalence among the 
people of opinions like these—it is the false honour 
everywhere paid to the sword, the epaulette, and the 
cocked. hat, that tend, even more than the thirst of 
conquest and the quarrels: of despots to! deluge this 
beautiful earth with blood. Let us be just.- Tn’ 
nearly every war in which we have been engaged, the 
mass of the people have at first gone along with the 
government, and in many cases even n'hurried on the: 
declaration of hostilities. 

"Edward Pellew was only thirteen ies old when 
he. went to sea, and. all the. sehooling he got after- 
wards he must have picked up by himself. His first 
commander was Captain Stott, who had been boat- 
swain ‘to the bluff and bold Boscawen. _ “Stott,” 
says/our biographer, “was an excellent seaman, but 
unfortunately retained some habits not suited to his 
present rank, He kept a mistress on board.” This 
is'surely a strange setting-off of rank against moral- 
ity! ‘Does Mr Osler mean that had Stott been still 
only a boatswain he might have cruized with his mis~ 
tress in all propriety? However this may be, owing 
to this woman, and some pet hens and thickens she 
kept on board, and which used to dirty the quarter- 
deck, young Pellew and another midshipman, named 
Frank Cole, quarrelled with Captain Stott and left 
the ship. Pellew next embarked in the Blonde, 
which, in 1775, carried out the imprudent and un- 
lucky General Burgoyne, who confidently relied on 
speedily suppressing the American revolution; or, as 
Mr Osler still persists in calling it, “the American re- 
bellion.” Two years after, Burgoyne was obliged 
to surrender with his whole army, and Pellew who 
had been attached to that army, in the command of 

*rafts and gun-boats, was taken prisoner with him. 
In the ‘interval, our hero had seen a deal of service, 
and more than the’ usual ‘horrors of war, for, to the 
€verlasting disgrace of those who ordered it, we 
turned loose upon our American brethren the Mo- 
hawks and other tribes of the red Indians, who com- 
mitted ‘all kinds of atrocities, among which scalping 
and maiming were about the least horrible. Even Mr 
Osler is compelled to acknowledge these atrocities, 

Few men can bear to see their countrymen beaten, 
even when they are in the wrong; but after consider- 
ing the composition of Burgoyne’s army, we think 
that the most sensitive national pride may look on its 
defeat and surrender without any’ very acute feelings 
of regret or mortification: There were compara- 
tively few Englishmen in its ranks, the mass of that 
army consisting of 3,200 German mercenaries, draw; 
from Hanover, Hesse, &c.; 2,000 Canadians, and 
1,000 or 1,200 savages. But the men—the citizens 
against’ whom these hordes were, led, were, des 
seended from ourselves, and were, striving. to 
be’ “as free as we were: our. own blood 
Ethe Blood of England, Scotland, and. Ireland— 
flowed in their veins ; and taking this proper view of 
the ease we ought to have blushed, and considered 


ourselves dishonoured in our descent, if she bed net 
beaten their adversaries. 


The. courage, the activity and talent displayed by 
young Pellew in these disastrous circumstances are 
acknowledged on all sides, and it issupposed that the 
duties in which he was engaged on, the, American 
Takes, and in superintending the construction. there 
of vessels and ‘ gun-boats, contributed greatly, to form 
that ‘teclinical and practical ae” which was 


afterwards:so valuable to him. No’man better knew! 
the capabilities and qualities of a vessel, or by what 
causes her sailing qualities were improved or, de- 
teriorated. The ships he commanded were always 
in perfect trim. ;—he knew to a nicety) what they 
could do:—but here,/in justice to a much humbler 
officer, it ought to be mentioned, that he always had 
with him, as his master, from nearly the first day of 
his command to bis final affair at) Algiers, honest 
John’ Gaze, who was probably the best sailing-master 
then in the British service. Anybody at all ac- 
quainted with nautical affairs will. feel the importanee 
of this; and» know how much always depends on the 
master. John Gaze’must have been an old man at 
the time of that bombardment; but the way in which 
he carried Lord Exmouth’s, ship, the Queen Char- 


; lotte; into action, and: brought her up abreast of the 


Mole of Algiers, excited the admiration. of all the 
professional men that beheld it. 


We have not-space, nor indeed is it at all necessary, 
to follow Edward Pellew through all his brilliant suc- 
cesses, and rapid promotions, After-obtaining seve~ 
ral advantages over French. ships, he was made a 
Post-Captain'in 1782, when he was only twenty-five 
years of age; but he had neglected nothing in the 
way of solicitation, and some of his letters to the 
Admiralty are such as many officers would not choose 
to write at the present time. 

On the breaking out of the war of the French 
revolution, Pellew was appointed to the Nymph, a 
thirty-six-gun frigate; with which he shortly after 
took the republican frigate the Cleopatra. This was 
one of the fiercest battles fought during that long and 
dreadful war. Captain Mullon was the ablest officer 
France could boast, and as brave a man as Pellew. 
Each side fought with frantic enthusiasm, as if_the 
cause, of monarchy or republicanism hung on their 
sword’s’ point, and the speculative opinions ‘of 
millions of men‘could be for ever set ta rest. by the 
blazing of a certain number of cannons.in.the British 
Channel, The crew) of the Nymph rushed ‘into 
battle shouting “Long live King George!” and 
shaking out the standard of royalty ; the crew of the 
Cleopatra” received them with still louder shouts of 
“Long live the Republic!” and they screwed the 


, cap ef liberty to the miast-head of ‘their frigate. 


Mallon was struck in“the~back by a cannon-ball, 

which carried away a great part of his left hip, and 
he died in the act of swallowing what he thought was 
his list of private signals; but in his hurry and.con- 
fusion of ideas (sutely to be pardoned at.such a mo- 
ment) he devoured his commission‘ instead, and 
Pellew found the signal list, which was for some time 
of great service to him, in the Frenchman's pocket. 

~ As the Cleopatra was the first frigate taken in this 
war, the impression made by the action, which we 
must call a gallant one, was immense; and this, 
added to former successes, gained for Pellew the re- 
putation of being a “lucky man”—a prestige that 
never after forsook him. For ourselves, we haye no 
belief in good luck, in the long run ; and would sub- 
stitute for it, talent, and Siecle. and good war- 
like conduct, both in men and commanders ; but we 
confess we would rather let the. sailors’ false idol 
“Luck” stand as it may be, than bring into these 
scenes: of violence and blood the special Providence 
of an almighty and merciful Deity, as Mr Osler does 
on all ecasions. Such a procedure is both sacrile- 
gious and ritliculous, and -it is the more sacrilegious 
fet being so thoroughly ridiculous, 

" Men will fight less often and far less ferociously 
when they cease to believe that heaven is on_ their 
side, and that they are doing God service by cutting 
their fellow-creatures’ throats. We-have seen these 
special interpositions and visitations of Providence 
turned to the most absurd of accounts. In a 
borough-mongering town, where we passed some 
years of our youth, there was a sharply contested 
election, which was finally carried by. the more 
liberal’ party, and this chiefly through the exertions 
of old Colonel A——, who, knowing the abuses, 
existed, had’ looked carefully into the ate 
chirctiwarden’s books. During the first vestry, 
ing held after the election, the Colonel, in ‘to 
it, dropped down in a fit of apoplexy, and died in 


the church-yard: On! wah ie cheat 
exclaimed,—* this: isa judgment !* | Bus lor "et 
the very next meeting’ whieh was held, a leader of | 


that very party died mueh iw the same manner x. 


within the very-walls of the vestry, and then ‘their 
opponents cried out,—-« This is a;visitation !” while 
others said, ‘On whose side is Providenceaemr® 
—for Whig or Tory ?” 
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But Mr Osler is throughout a very Ligsted and 


superstitious writer. He relates omens and tokens, 
and places faith in people's dreams; and» believes 
(with Lord Exmouth) that the cholera morbus eame 
to afflict us solely because we had! reformed» the 
House of Commons, and were talking eenere 
the Church. n bad. 

On’ the 29th of June, 1793, Contain Pellew was 
presented by the Earl of Chatham, then first Lord _ 
of the Admiralty, to his Majesty George ITI, who, 
after knighting him, presented “ Sir Edward ” to her 
Majesty, with this flattering remark (we quote the 
biography), “ this is our friend.” The next ship he 
commanded was the Arethusa, ‘“ the saucy. Are- 
thusa” which. was made famous. in one of Charles 
Dibdin's, best,.sea songs. With her. he ‘took: 
Pomone, another fine French’ frigate, shortly & é 
which he was removed to the Ind 


four-gun-ship. It; was in the'month of January; 1796, 


while the Indefatigable was lying in Hamoaze, that 
Pelew performed a splendid ‘action. which x 

fot him the civic crown. The Dutton, avery large 
transport. crowded, with troops for the West Indies, 
was driven in by a tremendous storm, and fell a mast- 
less, unmanageable wreck upon the shoals under tie — 
citadel. Sir Edward was on shore, and going at 
the time with.his lady to dine at a neighbouring 
clergyman's; but, as soon as’ he learned what’ had 
happened, he jumped out of the carriage and ran down 
to the sea-side. As soon ‘as he arrived at the beach 
his practised eye saw in an instant that: the loss of 
nearly all‘on board, amounting to between five and 
six hundred: souls, was’ inevitable unless some one 
put off to direct them. The sailors and principal 
officers of the ship, who were only under 

or merchant-service discipline, had got on shore, and 
left the soldiers, who knew nothing of sea affairs, to 
manage for themselves. ‘There were many women 
and children on board, and a considerable part of | 
the troops were wasted by sickness. Having urged 
the master and mates of the Dutton to return, but 
without success, and having in yain offered rewards to 
the pilots, who all thought it too hazar ng nd 
said, “Then T-will'gd myself,” and” ee 
thé “only ‘Yopé’ the “Sailors had 

caused himself to be dragged by thé s * 
ship through. the surf, and thus managed ‘to at on 
board, though’ not ‘without ‘some serious 
contusions ftom floating fragments of the wreck. 
There the most horrid confusion Sige bali 
soldiers‘hiad got at the spitit-casks, and 

them were mad drunk. ‘But one ciate ie 
soon réstored order. He declared himself—he drew 
his sword, and’ assumed the entire’ nN 
assured the soldiers and the shrieking’ women 

they would all be saved if they only quietly obeyed 
his orders; that he would be the’ last ‘to quit the 
wreck, but that he would run anyone ‘through the 
body that dared to disobey him. “His rank “im the 
navy——his name, which his victories had “made 
familiar to every man in the kingdom, had ah imine- 
diate effect; the soldiers replied to his address 
by three hearty cheers, that were’ echoed by the 
erowd on the beach. Soon ‘after two ‘of bis boats 
from the Indefatigable made a” gallant attempt 
to get alongside of the Dutton, but this was impossi- 
ble. A smaller boat, with a young midshipman and 
a mate, was more fortunate; and by means of these 
two brave men some additional ropes and» hawsers 
were carried on shore, and one end of them} secured 
there, while the other end was made fast to the wreck. 
Pellew then contrived cradles to be slung upon the 
hawsers, with travelling ropes to pass forward and 
gan to be set in motion, Meanwhile a cutter and 
two very large boats contrived to get near the Dut- 
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ton, «and the more helpless of the passengers were ,markeble of the new positions advanced in the/por- applies to that land only which isoused. for eultiva- 


‘hoisted over to them. © Pelléw,' with ‘his’sword' in tion then reviewedvof the very striking-commentary on qa é ro PP 
here appended to, Smith's original text. .The motes © “Phe'second negative position is then taken up ;"and 
do. not, occupy so, large a portion.of the |present bee danse tine “ every occasion on which surplus 
volume as they did of the former, extending in all . producejvand therefore rent, increases without ‘the 
only to about 190 pages; but, besides. several. ‘minor employnient of more eapital for a less return, goes to 
points, they comprehend a full discussion of onewf : 
the most important subjects in the whole science of » 
political economy—the subject of the Rent 
rene they present it in certain lights,..which . “aaa paint 65 Ba 


hand, directed all these proceedings, and prevented 
any sudden rush. The childs the women, and the 
sick were removed first; then the soldiers, then the 
few of the crew who had remained, and then (being 
one of the very last to leave her) Sir Edwardystepped 
over the ship’s,side and \got, safely to shore, whence, 
presently afterwards, he saw the wreck go to pieces. 
But his word had been fulfilled,—not aoa! perished ! 
Among the children thus ‘saved was an ‘infant only 
three. weeks old; and Pellew) used to,say, that 
nothing had ever gone more sweetly to his ‘heart than 
the rapturous, joy ‘and’ gratitude of this poor babe's 
ios mother. 

Sin, Edward bed's ony active port tn, deleating the 
attenipts of the French fleet arid army upon Ireland, 
after the landing of their troops in August 
1798, at Killala Bay. But, here we are) less 
pleased..at finding ‘him figuring asthe most 
‘severe of disciplinarians, recommending ‘and prac- 
tising the’ instant execution of mutinous or’ discon- 
tented sailors, and as.a violent partisan bent heart 
and soul on the foreible uprooting .of the Catholic 
‘religion, ‘and the extermination of the Trish rebels. 
“He would not treat with them. No, not he! ‘He 
would make no consessiqna--he would redress. no 
grievances, because such things would only bean ex- 
‘hibition of weakness! He wonld not hear a word 
‘about Trish pledges and Catholic securities, « Se- 
“curities !" he,cried., “What monsense! J-never yet 
could-see ‘them, and’ I never shall.” And then/he 
went on to say ‘that the times were awful, and that 
to admit Catholics into Parliament would be to sur- 
render our Constitution. .The whole of -his decla- 
«mation, for his red-hot zeal would not admit of an 
argument, came to this :—“ We are “the strongest, - 
And we ought, to oppress ; we are members of, the 
only true and salvation-giving church,»and, as Pro- 
testants, we ought to persecute ‘the Catholics.” 
Changing the case, could a) Philip the Second of 
Spain, or a Duke of Alva,’ or an Inquisitor General 
“say more? Mr Osler is: transported ‘with Pellew’s 
consistency and proper spirit; but this author's 
_ opinion is entitled to small consideration. | He does 
not even know the history of the times he’ pretends 
to deseribe. . His accounts of the warlike operations 
are sadly confused; in his narratives of the taking of 
|, Genoa, of the fall of Murat, arid of what took place 


|.at. Naples between the flight-of that King»and the — 


_ return..of Ferdinand ; from. Sicily, therevis':not a 


_ single sentence that-can be called correct. In some : 
instances his errors would. almost ‘appear -to be yolun- ; 
_ tary ; but most assuredly the | Seteenhtirtee ses 


did not require any falsification of-history. | 


; Reins diommasdientiaesindatetestetaiaensiiiiier 
_commanded jin the Baltic, the Indian Ocean, .and 


_the Mediterranean, _He.seems -everywhere to have 
_ done his duty in an able manner, but after the «on- 
. quest made by Nelson at Trafalgar; there were but 
_ few occasions for ,brilliant. victories; and :in ‘the 
_ latter years of that war:no flag could meet us: at sea, 
, and the service, of our fleets»was. mainly confined ‘to 
_ mot stay to fight. . At the peace of 1614 Sir Ed- 
_ ward was made a Lord; and in.1816,after:the well-— 
_ known bombardment’ of Algiers, his rank of Baron 
_ was, changed into that, of Viscount. » In» 1820/he 
_. drew upon, himself some poptlar odium by appearing | 
7 the .Princess..of Wales, then Queen Caro- 
dine. _ He died) in 1832, in, hp sunseeieing yearof 
wesee ! 
"_aWwEW: EDITION, or THE WEALTH 
OF NATIONS, ee EL a 
walt Inquiry into: the Natuhe drial. Causes of the Wealth 
_  &f Nations, ‘By Adam Smith, "LL.D. ; with a 
«> Commentary bythe! Authot “of “England and 
. America.” Vol 11. \ 12m6."/ London: 1835. 
Pp. 475. 5s rapes 
We examined the first volume of*this ‘publication at 
considerable length in onr'69th Number, and we re- 
fer our'readers to that article for ‘ah account both of 
the plan of the edition, and of some of the masbre- 


dod 


lt.o8 yw 


to this, the most conspicuous portion of its contents, 
the volume is appropriately embellished with a.por- 
trait of the late Mr Ricardo, the most distinguished 
expositor and defender of the modern theory Of rent, 
‘and the writer “by whose name jit is “commonly . 
designated. By the bye, in ‘speaking (at.page 187) . 
ofthe discovery of this theory, ‘which, it is stated, 
““*oectirred ‘at the same time to thitée’ persons, who 
had. not communicated with Jeach, other,—Sir Gil- 
bert West, Mr Malthus, and Mr Ricardo,” we te- 
“ gret that the editor has omitted’ to mention the prior 
@laims of a most’ ingenious and ‘meritorious indi- 
~ vidual, the late Dr James Anderson. The facts, we 
believe, are correctly stated in the followiug extract 
from the notice of ee pe pi deme /Oyclo- 
pacdia .’ — a i 


‘been ‘the first nie Stet g 


almost sitdattatispudly reprodu 

“by ‘Mr Malthus itd” Sir Gilbert (then Mr). West, 
and is commonly distinguished by the name of the 
late Mr, Ricardo, who is 
session of it two years 
“writers 


“doctrine is to. be, found at, page 401 of ithe eighth © 


work is introducéd ‘by a’ reprint, first, of Mr Ricar- 
-do’s statement of ‘the modern theory from the third 
‘edition of his’* Principlés of Political Economy and ; 


< doctrine given by Mr Mill in the third edition’ of 


—— 2 t 


evitlos 


“disprove tliat position.” Now such a result, ‘it’ ‘is 
» eoritended, happens in four eases. 


of Land ; 'y! Buch agricultural improvements may take place 


"previously uncultivated. ” ae the very’ principle of 
thé theory, all better Jand will now’ pay an increased 
rent. That inéreasé of rent, it is true, is'here attended 
by'a resort to land of inferior natural fertility. “But 
the cause of the increased rent would not be a neces- 
sity for resorting to inferior land: “ it would ‘be im-— 
‘provements’ in agticulture, by means of which the 
gross produce of capital hid been augmented, and 
; inferior land had become fit for cultivation.” "yThe 
. disciples of Mr Ricardo;would.indeed say that unless 
‘the effective demand for food increased simultaneously 
with the application of the agricultural improvement, 
the latter, instead of inducing, the cultivation of in- 
ferior soils, would occasion the abandonment of part.of 
, theland already cultivated; for the former quantity of 
“09a, eould, now be raised from a smaller extent.of 
land... Instead of a.rise, therefore, there would be a 
fall of rents. The case .is :put,inthis,very, way.by 
Mr Ricardo himself, in,his exposition.of the theory 
_here quoted. _(See.pp,,200-201,) .# Ifva million,of 
quarters of corn,” he says, ‘* be necessary, for the sup- 
iy of a given lation, and. it. be raised on) land 
of the qualities of No. 1, 2, and.3; and) if.an.im- 
provement be: afterwards discovered, by .which.itvean 
be raised on, No. land 2, without employing No.3, 
lentecuamb- it is evident that. the immediate effect ust be afall 


“Dr “Anderson py oa ‘to ha 
of fhe 
sressive increase Ho rent, wes was 


and’ p 
— uced in our own day 


own to have been..in»pos- * 
before the ublications of these » 
eared, and by whom also it was afterwards 

illustrated. Anderson's statement of the 


volume of his { Recreations, in, 


lished in’ 1801."—The pamphlet: of Mr We West, and . of rent.” He,adds, indeed, that the fall,in the.price 
\ Mr Malthus appeared-in 1815. | 


of corn occasioned by the improvement would natn- 
rally tend to increased accumulation, and, thatito an in- 
creased demand for labour, and that to,higher wages, 
and that.to an increased population,, and thatito a 
further. demand for corn, and that to an increased 
Taxation,’ and secondly, of the exposition of the _ culti 3 so that in process.of time the land.of 
the quality No. 3 might: >be, again taken, into eulti- 
yation, We suppose he would further have, admitted 
that the train of consequences .might mot. stop here, 
-but that, the country having {been | restored) to .the 


‘The consideration of the ‘question’ in the present 


bis «Eleménts of Political Economy.’’ “The “éditor 
then presénts’‘the summary at once bf these’ ex- 
planstions, and of» his own wiews; in’ the ‘following 


‘distinct shape :— state in which it. was .before. the improvement took 
_ “The essence of the Bigeade, theory is comprised . place, with the two differences—that, there was on the 
ae te serene : = lus prod 3 f ,one hand an increased.population, and on the other a 

£ iutiben reine he coins Baeeaof power of raising food at a cheaper, rate, ‘the latter cir- 
.. portion of the. replaces ani cumstance would still operate, just.as, it did in the 


in. still further increasing population, 
till that effect. Jed to Seene semen 
ofthe quality of No. 4; far he would agree 
with his commentator. But the important difference 
between. them still is, that, according .to. Mr Ricardo, 
_ the immediate effect of tie improvement would be a 
Slhotren; whereas, according to the present writer, 
would be a rise of rent. .Mr Ricardo says.it would 
in the'first instance throw the land No. 3.out of,eulti- 
vation: the writer before, us maintains that, .sofar 
from that, it would ;immediately bring additionally 
into cultivation the inferior land No. 4... ; 

We are the more.anxious to eall attention to this 
difference, because the author of the Commentary 
has not placed it so distinctly. before his readers-as he 
might have done. . Indeed, curiously enough, he does 
not, in the course of his remarks, once refer to,this 
portion of Mr. Ricardo's) statement, even while jen- 
gaged with the very question which it discusses... In 
writing his criticism on the Ricardo theory, he .ap- 

_ pears;to have considered jit,only as laid down) inthe 
shorter and more.elementary exposition of .Mr Mill, 
where its leading principle alone . is .explained and 
illustrated, and. the particular point of the effet, of 
_ agricultural improvements upon -rent is not»adyerted 
to. Upon ‘that point..Mr Ricardo states, that 
“improvements. in agriculture are of. two kinds ; 


i 
“2nd. | Eeogit h mpi padi or rent, arises 
from, ‘and is in proportion to,, the necessity — 

(caused b: ‘the increase of population and capi- 

tal on a limited’ field aol panies pichaenc 

soils, or employing capital on the same soils _ 
with inferior returns. 
“These affirmative positions are accompanied by — 
others of a negative kind:—., 
~ “Ist. That nothing is rent but what consists of the 
surplus produce of cultivation. 

“2nd. That this surplus produce never arises, ex- 
cept by means of the necessity fur employing 
more capital with smaller returns, 

«The affirmative, positions may be true, ‘though - 
the others iio tl be false. _ Surplus. produce, Jet. us 
“assume, always constitutes rent: still rent. may be 
paid, which not consist of surplus produce. A 
“necessity far spe capital with smaller 

wy produ: Nevertheless, a 


importa fi i ering t i 
we dal Tecottty | wf by kr a 
the Ricardo estionably 
_ others are as certainly cane 
| Proceeding to:the consideration of the [two nega- 
‘tive propositions, both of which he regards as false, 
he refers in proof of the falsehood of the first to. the 
fact that land is very.often required ‘for other .pur- 
poses than the’ raising of any commodity for sale. 
« One land-owtier,” he remarks, ‘is said to receive 
about 100,002, a year as the ground-rent of about . those which increase the productive powers of ithe 
600 acres in a favourite partof London.” “To what , land, and, those. which. enable us by improving our 
extent then;” he continues, ’ ‘is the affirmative posi- machinery to, obtain, its produce with less labour.” 


‘tion true?” “The answer is, that “the doctrine _ The:firet, he contends; will\always in the first instance 


, 


mi. 


y Oto 
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- from employment on land. 
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reduce rent, either by throwing inferior soils out of 
cultivation, or by withdrawing from employment on 
the land that portion of the cultivator’s capital, which 
yields him the least return. Under the second head 
he includes improvements in agricultural implements, 
economy in the use of horses employed in husbandry, 
a better knowledge of the veterinary art, &c, With 
these, he says, “less capital, which is the same thing 
as less labour, will be employed on the land; but to 
obtain the same produce, Jess land cannot be culti- 
vated.” “ Whether improvements of ‘this kind, how- 
ever,” he adds, “affect corn rent, must depend on the 


question whether the difference between the [amounts . 


of] produce obtained by the employment of different 
portions of capital be increased, stationary, or dimin- 
ished.” If this difference were. increased, rents 
-would rise; if the difference remained the same as 


“before, rents would not be affected ; but if the differ- 


ence were diminished, rents would immediately fall. 


The author of the Commentary has not attempted 
any direct refutation of all this, nor indeed, a¥ we 
“have already observed, has he referred to the disqui- 
sition at all; but his own deductions are ‘entirely op- 
posed to those of Mr Ricardo. For our own parts, 
we believe that the present writer is in the right, and 


“that Mr Ricardo has entirely overlooked some of the 


most “material facts bearing upon the question. 
When an improvement in agriculture is discovered, 
what, in point of fact, does happen? Let us consider 


chow the land of the country is actually held. It is 


not, as: Mr Ricardo’s reasoning would seem to as- 
sume, all, or more than a very inconsiderable part of 
it, in the hands of its proprietors ; still less is it all in 
the hands of one individual. It is occupied by’a 
large number of persons perfectly independent of 
each Other, and the great majority of whom are 
bound by engagements extending over a longer or 
shorter period to pay rent, each for the entire quan- 


-‘tity he holds, whether he chooses to cultivate it all or 


no. The consequence is, that when any improve- 


‘ment in cultivation is introduced, two things happen, 
-neither of which is. allowed for in Mr Ricardo's 
»speculation. ! First, the improvement is not 
‘by all farmers at once, or in any spirit of « 


lopted 
bina- 
‘tion for the protection of some common interest ; 
‘secondly, the improvement is not taken advantage of, 
either by the abandonment of inferior soils, or 
‘by the withdrawal of any portion of capital, 
to raise merely the same quantity of produce 
at a less expence. On the contrary, the 
competition of one cultivator with another, 
and the obligation under which, generally speaking, 
they all lie to pay rent for every acre they occupy, 
combine to induce each to apply the improvement 
in raising at the same expense a greater amount of 
produce. Every body knows that this is what 
actually happens. The consequence is, what the 


. present writer, and not what Mr Ricardo states. 


There is no fall of rents, either by any abandonment 
of the poorer soils, or by any withdrawal of 

A reduction in the price 
of food, and the accumulation of ¢apital arising from 
augmented profits of stock, together contribute to 


_ produce an increased population, and all that further 


train of consequences, which, as we have already 
seen, terminate in an extension of cultivation, and 
a rise of rents. 

2. The author of the Commentary contends that 
“ a fall in the standard of living amongst the culti- 


« \wators of the earth is another cause of surplus pro- 


duce and rent, absolutely rejected by the second 
“negative position of the Ricardo theory.” The notion 


- is, that, the cultivators consuming a less portion of 


what they raise, there will be a larger surplus pro- 
duce to go to the landlord in the shape of rent. Of 
course a lower standard of living, producing a fall of 
wages, will create a rise of profits generally, and, con- 


sequently, upon capital ‘invested in land, as well as” 


otherwise. . {That is to say, there will be both‘a rise“of 
rents; (that is, a higher return from capital invested 
inthe purchase of land), and also a higher return 
from all capital applied, whether by landholders or 
~ by others, in the cultivation fof land. The advan- 
tage will be divided though perhaps, not in equal 


whenever the Jatter is possessed of any capital. 


3. Another cause of rent, wholly rejected by the 
Ricardo system, is, it is here contended, that ruinous 


competition arising from a superabundance of capital, © 
“within which the second affirmative position of the 


which was explained by the writer in his former 
volume :— 


« During the last twenty years,” he says, “the 
condition Se English farmers has been grievously 
altered for the worse. Half as many farmers, per- 
haps, as the whole’ present number amounts to, have 
been entirely ruined; have lost the whole of their 
capital ; and have been succeeded by others, most of 
whom are constantly on the verge of insolvency. 
During the period in question, very many farms have 
ruined two or three tenants; and no one farmer has 
made such profits as enabled him to live like the 

eat mass of farmers five-and-twenty years ago. 

ie farmers, like the small shop-keepers of the pre- 
sent day, are a race of beggars when compared with 
their fathers. They complain that they pay rent 
out of their capital; and, seeing how many of them 
are ruined eyery year, the assertion seems to be true. 
But is there any lack of competition for farms which 
becomé vacant through’ the ruin of the tenants? 
None: on the contrary, the competition for such 
farms, and often at an increased rent (increased when 
measured in‘ produce), is as keen as during the pe- 
riod when every farmer either made a fortune, or 
lived as if he had been the owner of his farm. 


’ “Now what,” it is added, “ is the effect of this 
competition upon rent? All that portion of the pro- 
duce, by keeping which for themselves, farmers used 
to make fortunes or live like landlords, is transferred 
to the owners of Jand. It is transferred by means of 
what Mr Samuel Gurney calls ‘the severe compe- 
tition of the present time.’ What the tenant gives 
up, the Jandlord gathers.” . 


Accordingly, it has happened that, although in 
England, during the last twenty years, agricultural 
rents have fallen when estimated in money, measured, 
as alone they ean be fairly measured, in farm produce, 
instead of falling, they have actually risen. 


4. The last of the four cases in which the rent of 
land used for agricultural purposes may be increased, 
without any necessity for resorting to inferior land, 
is in the highest degree ‘deserving of attention. 
« The case,” says our author, “ has actually happened 
over and over again, in which agricultural rents were 
raised, by resorting for a supply of one kind of food, 
to land of a superior natural quality.” Among other 
examples, "he instances the case of Genoa. 


“Of a most sterile quality,” he observes, “* by na- 
ture, and indeed wholly unfit for the production of 
corn, the land of that country, nevertheless, yields upon 
the average a much higher rent than the most fertile 
corn lands in the not far distant plain of the Po. But 
by what means? By means of the importation of 
cheap corn raised on those more fertile lands, This 
cheapness of corn, by promoting wealth and popula- 
tion, has led to a demand within the territory of Genoa, 
for agricultural objects, such as vegetables, fruit, olive- 
oil, wine, and silk, which that land is capable of pro- 
ducing ; and thus land, which, if it had been employed 
in growing corn, would never have yielded a produce 
beyond the cost of production, or any rent, now yields 
—the cost of production being low, by means of the 
low price of imported food—a large surplus pro- 
duce, and a high rent. With respect to rent, what 
‘would happen in Holland, if the pee of that country 
were debarred from obtaining cheap corn elsewhere ; 
were thus compelled to raise at home, with a vast in- 
crease of the cost of production, all the food which 
they consume? In that case, if ep produce -be 
the measure of rent, rents would fall in exact pro- 
portion to the decrease of surplus produce. he 
produce of land would be raised with a greater 
outlay; less of it, therefore, in the shape of surplus, 
would remain for the landlords. As rents would thus 
be lowered in Holland by compelling the people of 
that country to raise the whole of their food at home, 
so our corn laws seem to prevent agricultural rents 
from being raised here by means of the importation of 
cheap corn. What has actually happened in Holland 
might}take place here. By importing cheap corn, 
we should create a new demand forall sorts of agricul- 
tural produce exclusive of corn: corn; the chief article of 
the labourers food, being cheap, all those other sorts of 
roduce would be raised at less cost, so as to leavea 
arger surplus for the landlord. This, perhaps, in a 
country which possessed an unlimited maoufacturin; 
power of buying cheap corn from other, countries, re 
where no limit could be assigned to the demand for 
kre sorts of agricultural produce exclusive of corn, 
would become the most powerful cause of rent. The 


highest rent occasioned by the importation of corn - 


from countries where.corn is produced at the least 
cost; by resorting to lands, not of inferior, but of 
superior quality, for the purpose of raising common 
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-proportions, between the landlord and the tenant, 


‘food! It is not in general, but in particular and ex- 
Press terms, that this cause of rent is rejected by the 
second negative position of the Ricardo theory, Nay, 
if that position were true, the process here described 
would cause a fall of rents.” se — 


’ We are now in’a condition to percetve the lim 


Ricardo theory is true. ~ 

“The necessity for employing capital with smaller 
returns,” the note s, “is not an universal cause 
of rent: it is only one cause of rent; and the only 
sort of rent of which it ever is the cause, is payment 
for the use of that land only which is used in growin 
the common food of the people. This limitation of the 
doctrine indicates its vast importance. The one cause 
of one sort of rent pointed out by the Ricardo theory, 
seldom operates in any country of which the inhabi- 
tants are allowed to import their common food fro 


-soils more fertile than their own ; and in proportion as 


it does operate in such cases it checks or prevents the 
operanion of another cause, of rent, which seems to be 
the more powerful of the two, The high rent paid in 
Holland is not what may be termed a ep 
it is a surplus-produce rent, depending upon the ab- 
sence of any necessity for obtaining the common food 
of the people by successive applications of capital with 
less and less return, While, moreover, the progres of 
@ necessity rent is wr accompanied by a deterio- 
ration in the state of the bulk of the people, in conse- 
ame pal the greater exchangeable value.of common 
‘vod jn relation to labour ; while this is the inevitable re~ 
sult of a necessity for employing capital with less returns 
in the production of common food, the other increase 
of rent,—that which arises from an increase of sur- 
plus produce, by means of obtaining common food 
rom superior, hough foreign soils,—may take place 


not only without any deterioration, but with an im- ~ 


provement in the state of the bulk of ‘the people. 
Adam Smith, with his distinctions between common 
food and other sorts of produce, had some notion of 
this difference. Mr Ricardo did not ve it; but 
then he has clearly shown, what Adam Smith can 
hardly be said to have perceived—that there is a cause 
of rent, Whine: for soared of a rt powerful ae 
of rent, and above a 
to be carefully avoided. : Such is ireshetbts i 
of the Ricardo theory, when all the different causes 
of surplus produce are considered.” « Ye 
This abstract of a portion of one of the discussions 
which it’contains, may serve‘as a sufficient specimen 
of the ingenuity, novelty, and <i ce of the 
speculations to be found in the present volume. We 
cannot further pursue our analysis even of the single 
note with which we have been hitherto engaged, 
though the remaining portion of it also is full of new, 
interesting, and valuable matter. The manner in 
which agriculture and manufactures act and ‘re-act 
upon each other—the relations between rent and 
price—and the distinction taken by Mr Ricardo and 
his followers between what they call properly ‘rent, 


and the remainder of) the payment popularly [so 


-designated—are the subjects which it discusses. In 


subsequent notes, the author considers the compara- 
tive advantages and disadvantages’ of a paper and ‘a 
metallic currency—(this note’ contains a reprint of 
Mr Rieardo’s plan, ‘from his ‘ Proposals for an Eco- 
nomical and Secure Curreney,’ published in 1816)— 
the questions of the distinctions drawn by Smith,— 
first, between the produce of capital and labour 
which becomes stock and that which is expended as 
revenue; and, secondly, between what he calls pro- 
ductive and unproductive labour—and the different 
degrees of merit or importance assigned by the same 
great teacher to the seven different modes which he 
enumerates of employing capital. ‘To Smith’s chapter 
on Stock Lent at Interest, also, in which with so 
remarkable a forgetfulness of his own principles every- 
where else asserted, and of the spirit of all the rest 
of his work, he ‘contends for the interference of go- 
vernment in fixing the terms’on which money shall 
be borrowed by one man from another, is affixed a 
reprint of the whole of thé'admirable letter addressed 
to him in 1787, by Bentham, ¢ On the. Diseourage- 
ment Opposed by. Laws against’ Usury to the Pro- 


_ gress of Inventive Industry,’ which is stated to have 


induced him to abandon the opinions be had. ex- 
pressed upon that subject, although he did not live to 
announce his conversion to the world ina new edition 
of his book. é Abs 
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TO ASSIST THE INQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUOGLING, AND 
SYMPATHISE WITH ALL. 


CLEANLINESS, AIR, BEXUBRCISH, 
AND DIET. 


_ No. IV. 


Ir cleanliness and exercise be essential to health, our 
very life depends upon a certain supply of food and 
air; but the health may materially suffer from that 
supply being vitiated or ill adapted. Perhaps venti- 
lation is as little studied as diet. In a general way 
accidents, and the uncontrollable phenomena of the 
atmosphere prevent its abuses becoming so deter- 
mined in their effects; but a vast deal of discomfort 
is caused, and increased by the improper nature of 
the air we take into our Jungs. A gradually in- 
creased habit of indulging in a titillating warmth is 
one of the most fertile and common causes of neg- 
lected ventilation. A sense of comfort, in our 
chilly and damp climate, is attached to warmth ;—we 
talk of “ fireside comfort,” till we scarcely think our- 
selves British, unless the room we sit in is close 
enough to breed a typhus. Again, itis a popular 
truism that. it is perilous to sit ina draught. Accord- 
ingly, people of common prudence set themselves in- 
dustriously to work to exclude every draught from 
the room, that they can manage to discover, and 
piteously regret those unmanageable cricks, that still 
allow the intrusive Zephyr to dally with Vesta at the 
candle-end. Some even go tothe length of having 
their stair-eases warmed. Thus, instead of a pure 
air, cool and temperate, and in its natural and un- 
adulterated condition, they breathe a tainted fluid, 
whose enervating heat weakens their bodies, and even 
defeats its own end, by rendering the frame more 
susceptible to the cold it must inevitably endure. 
The consequences are headaches, colds, indigestions, 
faintnesses, giddiness, and a hundred aggravations of 
other maladies. 


" But even in less flagrant instances, a yielding 
to habitual little indulgences, the quality of the air 
breathedismuch deteriorated. Forinstance, our friend, 
the lawyer’s clerk,—or let us, for the sake of 
variety, make acquaintance with a_ printer's 
reader, —Mr Reader rises about eight or nine; and 
after the usual process of cloathing and washing, he 
proceeds to breakfast in a room with a fire in it, the 
windows close as wax, and the room scenting of 
bread, tea, coals, coal-fire, and smoke; of the carpet, 
of different’ woods, of varnishes, once or twice a 
week of bees wax, of blacking, of the newspaper, &c., 
&e, 5; and of the compound remains of a long suc- 
cession of by-gone fragrancies. In this catalogue it 
will be observed we have left out tobacco, perfumes, 
and all adventitious odours. ‘Through the gas-ex- 
haling streets he proceeds to office, where, in a little 
closet, with a coke fire in it, and tallow in the even- 
ing, or gas, with a scent of printing ink “enough 
to knock one down,” he holds under his nose a 
piece of damp paper, fresh charged with the mi 

ble composition that fills the place with its thick 
stench. Here his day is spent. At night to the 
close’ parlour again ; ands‘o bed in a small room 
scenting of soan: dam) Sil ia 1 6 of lamn on). nerhans. 


or the candle which he blows out; and the very air 
itself turned unwholesome and unpleasant for want of 
change and motion. 

“The atmospheric air, composed principally of 
two elements—oxygen and nitrogen, is chan ry 
respiration; and consisting, before inspiration, of 
twenty-one parts of oxygen to seventy-nine parts of 
nitrogen, or twenty-one per cent of oxygen, it con- 
tains after expiration, probably at the lowest com- 
putation, three and a half per cent-of carbonic acid ; 
or, on an average, twenty-seven and a half cubic 
inches of carbonic acid are evolved from the lungs 
every minute, or about forty thousand cubic inches 
in twenty-four hours, | which weigh nearly three 
pounds, and contain about eleven ounces of carbon. 

“ Now, the rapidity with which this vitiation 

takes place, may be conceived by knowing the fact, 
that at each inspiration sixteen cubic inches of air, 
are on an average, deteriorated, and that about twenty 
such inspirations are taken in a minute; therefore, 
three hundred and twenty eubic inches of air are 
each minute poisoned by every individual, and 
rendered unfit for the support of life. ‘The conse- 
quences which must follow, even in a ay che- 
mical point of view of the matter, if a man is con~ 
fined eight hours in a shut-up bed-room, are obvious 
enough.”* 
' And this is supposing the natural process of respi- 
ration to be the only deteriorating agent at work, 
which is never the case. But in addition to the 
vitiated state of the air, the heated condition of the 
room is another malific agent. ‘ For if the room is 
heated, the air is rarefied, is expanded, occupies a 
larger space in proportion to its weight, and therefore 
at each aspiration Jess air is really breathed; the 
blood is, consequently, not so freely and completely 
aerated. But there is likewise another effect. If 
the air is heated, the body is heated, the vessels of the 
skin excited, and the result: is either an excessive 
secretion of its fluids, and consequently an unnecessary 
and injurious exhaustion—or, failing this, a hot, and 
dry, and feverish skin. But even this is not all. 
Blood, when heated, occupies more bulk, more space, 
and the consequence is fulness of the vessels, undue 
pressure on the brain and nerves, and therefore’ tor- 
pifying, lethargic, unrefreshing sleep, or otherwise a 
restless excitability of system. Both these effects 
must have often been felt by the man who has in- 
dulged himself with a heated bed-room. These 
effects must have been frequently felt by most men in 
a hot sitting-room. The first effect of this is, I think, 
usually some sense of oppression in the breathing; 
this is succeeded by a feeling of drowsiness and tor- 
por ; and if this is not relieved, it is followed either by 
a deep and heavy sleep, or by restlessness and nervous 
irritability ; and, if this state of things is allowed to 
continue, it is succeeded by languor and exhaustion ; 
the state of system, in fact, in which cold is most 
sensibly felt, or in which it is most apt tor be followed 
by local determinations of blood, by inflammations, 
Se. fo pin : 

In London itself really pure air is difficult to be 
met with ; but a little attention to its localities, and 
the principal businesses going forward in a neigh- 
bourhood, will help you to a mode of selecting your 
lodging with a chance of getting the best the place 
affords. Choose an airy street (there are many such 
in London, no more expensive than some of the best): 
if you take only part of a house, go up as many pair 
of stairs, short of the garret, as you can force your 
pride to consent. to, rt 
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In the daily conduct of your apartments, be careful 
never to let the rooms be completely closed ; adraught 
through some part, so far from being a disadvantage, 
is a great good, forcing into. the room fresh and 
healthfal air, such as will do your blood good. Do 
not let the room get too hot; you should never feel 
a sense of heat. If, upon entering the room, any 
peculiar smell be perceivable, then be sure that its 
atmosphere is not in the best state, and sedulously 
conquer it by a free and active ventilation. 


A heated room produces languor and inertness ; 
the inertness produces a sensibility to cold, and so, 
feeling chilly, we still more cautiously close the shut- 
ters, throw coals on the fire, and bethink ourselves 
of baizing the door., These reactions may be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely. The best cure for chilliness, the 
best warmer, the best preservative against coming 
chill, is exercise. One brisk walk in the morning 
will so propel the blood in your yeins, that fire will 
be a matter of indifference to you; the change from 
warm to cold, an agreeable variety ; and then see if 
a mouthful of fresh and wholesome’ air, be not more 
delightful than all the sensation coals can bestow, or 
furs, or sand-bags, Let not your house, then, be a 
box of poison, a Stymphalian den, where Hebe'can- 
not enter ; but take into your home the sweet breath 
of Heaven; it is given, not only for your Sunday 
walk, your summer's trip to the country—it is not 
only meant for sportsmen and anglers, who cannot 
induce themselves to enjoy life without the zest of a 
little death, td make it racy ;—it is not only for the 
landed millionaire; but all of us, who have lungs, 
have it given to us for every time and all ‘time; we 
all want it equally ;—we all may, and ought, and 
generally can enjoy it equally. It does not, it is 
true, taste sweet in the mouth like sugar; the bad is 
scarcely so nauseous, to those used. to it, as the taste 
of “metal sick ;” but sweet is the life it bestows,— 
sweet are the sensations the gladdened blood drinks 
from its inexhaustible fountain; and bitter and 
heavy is the life which is fed with it clogged 
tainted in close, unwholesome confinement. 


In public places,—in the concert-room, the 
theatre, the ball-room, in the lecture-room, where 
the directing powers might have “ known better,” we 
have often been astonished at our own endurance, 
and that of all about us, in sitting, or standing, or 
dancing, in an atmosphere whose heat and oppressive- 
ness were “enough to killa horse.” Why is this 
borne? The windows are kept close, because the 
immediate neighbours are afraid of colds from the 
air pouring in a torrent into the heated room. But 
why were they not open from the first? And why 
are not proper means of ventilation employed, in- 
dependently of the doors and windows?. Because 
the public, as yet ignorant of the immediate effects 
of air, good and bad, and used to the endurance of 
present abuses, do not demand attention to the matter. 
If they did,—if a proper means of ventilation were 
considered as much an essential point in any public 
building, as its safety and convenience in other 
matters,—and if a true and knowing spirit of eriti- 
cism balanced merits of the public buildings in this 
respect, the owners would soon find a means pf meet- 
ing a demand so reusonable and so potent. 

Sudden changes from hot to cold, or vice versa, are 
perilous no doubt; but if the ventilation be perfec“! 


fae and unimpeded. the balance will never tevcovener 


“ylitly 
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ally waver, and the changes will be gradual and! few. 
Riding in an open carriage is not apt to give cold to 
any one in erate health; but riding in an om- 
nibus, heatéd| By numbers, “withall they windows 
closed but those at + thins might conquer the 
stoutest, and make @ r-hater confess toa stiff 


neck,,aud_ the desire fora little gruel. In. such 2. 


situation, every motion of the body subjects you to a 
sudden and often a violent change in the air you 
are immediately in contact with. Open all the 
windows, and the danger is) matetially lessened, 
Similar to the omnibus is the ventilation’ now 
used in our public places; they are hot baths, with 
cold streams.running through them; go. without the. 
cold, and you are stifled and oppressed; or obtain 
partial relief, and pay for it by atooth-ache, a catarrh, 
ora-crick in the neck. This. should be mended. 
Let, not the: Penny: Magazine, and Chambers's, and 
the London Journal be published in vain! Let not 
Dr Southwood Smith, nor Dr Robertson, write to 
no purpose! Let not. Mechanics’ Institutes still em- 
ploy lecturers, and still stifle their audiences! Nor, 
in. these times.of amendment, let the most important 
reforms be overlooked. Let us ask for a better plan 
of ventilation,-in all publie places ; let-us but want 
baths; let us wish for places where we can exercise 
our limbs ; let usiask for these things,—and we may 
have them all for the asking, ; 


—— 


ROMANCE OF RHAL LIFE, - 
NO. XCe—THE TWINS OF RAVENNA. 
Tats elegant and interesting couple; brother and sister, 
are supposed to have been the earliest engravers, and 
printers of engraving, im Europe. Their youth, their 
early death, and theit° accomplishments, make up a 
story which has the air of being fictitious; especially as 
their'works are no longer extant; though the book 
which first-contained the following account of them, is 
thought to be still discoverable in the library of the 
Vatican, The narrative was transcribed by Papillon, a 
wood-engraver of the last century, a man of a grave 
and good reputation ; and it is credited by the Abate 
Zani, and by Mr George Cumberland, from thé last of 
which writers we have copied’it. The engravings 
were on: the subject of Alexander and his exploits, 
were done on wood, and designed and executed by the 
parties at the age of sixteen, ta be piven to their 


friends. ‘Papillon says they were “‘ tolerably designed ;""- 


and that the impression of the whole, descriptive letter- 
press and all (apparently the first-proof from the block), 
~ was “ofa pale blue colour, and seemed to have been 
done with the hand only, passed several times over the 
paper that rested upon the blocks; the cavities of the 
w ill-eleared in some places, had given out a stain 
im parts, and blotted’ the paper, which was a little 
brown; which occasioned the writing the following 
words on the margin (of the frontispiece):—*It will 
be necessary to cut deeper the grounds of these blocks, 
in.order that the paper in’ printing may no longer touch 
them.’” This. was inscribed in .Gothic Italian, and 
“ was undoubtedly by the hand of the Chevalier Cunio, 
or his sister.” Tue ‘tolerable. designing ” will. be 
excused by the early date,of the curious’ performances, 
said by Papillon to have been executed between the 
years 1284 and 1225! Add to this. the youth of the 
parties, and,their early disappearance from: the world, 
followed by the sister's lover, and the whole appears a 
dream of Raphaelesque grace and anticipation :— ,, 
! and.amiable Cunios, twi i 
pes it children trams torte Gaantae Gre bee 
noble and be uti youtog lady of Verona, allied to the 


Pope Honorius the 4th, who was then a Cardinal. It 
was a love match, against the wishes of her. parents ; 


who, on the discovery of it, by her pregnancy, dis, 


- solved the marriage, and discarded the priest who had 
married them. This noble young lady, fearing the. 
anger of her father, and that of ‘the young Cunio, took 
refuge with one of her aunts, near Ravenna, where she 
was. delivered of these twins: nevertheless, the elder 
Peeps from his frre nied son secel had 
fo to use another noble itted them 
to take aoa of bringing up Soe 1 sai which was 

formed with all imaginable tenderness and attention 


to their good education, not only on the part of the: 


Count himself, but also on that of the wife of his son, 
who conceived so warm an affection for Isabella Cunio 


oi? 


‘able talents and was 


courageous, lofty, and noble 


as to, loye and. cherish her-as:if she had been her own. 
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\child. “Neither was 


eloved ; who, a3 w 


profiting under their 
Gell, who, at thidi@en, was consi 
digy, for she |tind 


posed verses, aud liad become acquainted with geo- — 
metry music, Biagiog on several instruments ; — gram 
she had begun t sign, and painted -very tolex bo 


He was nevertheless-ane.of the ym ~amia ble young 
fen bi ot Pa essing & 


a Italy, handsome as) bis 
miod, and the talent” 
rarely seen, of bringing to perfection whatever he 
undertook. Hence they formed the delight of their 
parénts, who so perfectly loved them that their cares or 
pleasures were equally shared. At fourteen the youth 
had acquired the art of horsemanship, practiced the use 
of arms, and: all the exercises. of a young. man-of 
quality, having learnt Latin and painting well. 

The troubles of Italy having obliged his father to 
take up arms, at his repeated entreaties he was allowed 
to make his first campaign under his eyes, and hehad 
the command of a brigade of twenty-five gentlemen, 
with whom, as his first essay, he attacked, forced, and 

led to take to flight, aftera vigorous resistance, 
near two hundred:of the enemy; but his valour having 
urged: ‘him too far, he found himself surrounded by - 
several of. the-fugitives, from whom, however, he, by 
his unequalled bravery, disengaged himself without 
any further harm than being wounded in his left arm. 
His father, who was fiying to his succour, met him pos- 
sessed of anensign of the enemy, which he had wrapped 
round his wounded limb, and embracing ‘him, full of 
joey at his courageous conduct, he resolved: to reward 
his valorous deeds by making him (which, indeed, he 
was entitled to from his birth), a Knight on the field of 
battle. He gave him tlierefore the accolade on the spot 
where he bad merited it by: his resolution; andthe 
youth, overcome with joy atthe honour conferred on 
im before the troops commanded by his father (already 
Count de Cunio by the decease of his own), wounded 
as he was, demanded and obtained immediate per- 
mission to go and present himself ‘to his mother, in 
order to communicate to and partake with her in the 
glory and honours he had acquired; the which 
leave was, more. readily granted, as it afforded the 
Count an opportunity of manifesting to that noble 
and afflicted lady (who had always remained with 
her aunt, a few miles from Ravenna), the love 
andesteem he always entertained for her, and which 
he, would certainly have realised by re-establish< 
ing her in her former rights by a public espousal, if he 
had not been obliged to retain that other wife which his 
father had imposed oa him, and by whom he had several 
children. 

The young knight. now took leave, escorted by the 
remainder of his troop, of which eight or ten bad been 
killed or wounded ; and in this state and honourable 
company (which displayed his merits wherever he 
passed) ‘he arrived at his mother’s abode, who gladly 
detained him. two days; after which, at, Ravenna, he 
paid his respects to the wife of his father, who was so 
charmed by his noble conduct, and flattered by the 
attentions he showed her, that she, in person, conducted 
him to the chamber of his sister Isabella, not a little 
alarmed at seeing his arm in a sling, and. detained him, 
a few days in the city ; but impatient to return to. his 
father, in order to engage in new exploits, he took his 
departure before he was entirely cured of his wound. 

e Count his father, however, blamed him for not 
haying dismissed his corps. and re-established himself 
at Ravenna, forbidding him to serve during the, re- 
mainder of the campaign; and a short time after, when 
his arm was perfectly cured, hesent him back, ‘ i 
pleasantly, that he could. not allow him: to surpass 
others during the. short time they were likely to be in 
action. F ' 

A little time after it was that Isabella and himself 
commenced the composition and worked together at the 
pictures.of ‘The Deeds of Alexander.’ He afterwards 
made a second campaign with his father, and returned 
to the paintings conjointly with his sister, who attempted 
toreduce them, and engrave them on wooden blocks ; 
after which they were completed and printed, and pre- 
sented to Pope Houorius, their relations and. friends. 
Then he joined the army a fourth time, accompanied, 
by a young nobleman, named Pandulphia, who, a pro- 
fessed admirer of the amiable Isabella, liad determined 
to signalize himself in battle, in order to -become 
more worthy of her hand; but this last campaign was. 
a fatal one for the illustrious youth Cunio, who was 
killed by several cuts froma a. sword of the enemy, close 
to his. friend, who was also dangerously wounded in 
defending hima tyaweyt 

The death of her beloved brother so affected Isabella. 
(who was now not nineteen) that she refused to. 
marry, and died of a languishing sorrow before she 
was, twenty; and her death was soon followed by” 
that of her lover, who had always hoped by his 
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Thildren and the Count, who had been cruelly 


> ss> affli 
ider. hejtoo must sink after that ,of his an 


ood and mY iW 3 H 


icted by the death of his favourite son, expected that 
gelic dai 5 
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spear ri is no part of the plan of this Journal to 
o anything towards the encouragement of war,, yet 
if.ever war is admirable, it is: in. defence of « "s 
country, and our wives and children. And a spirited 
translation from a classic is always a temptation to 
us, The worst of the very best warfare is, that it 
apt to lead into a love of war for its own sake ; 
so much has been previously said in praise of soldiers 
and conquerors, that -generally speaking, 
leave to warn our correspondents off this rome 
bateable ground.—Ep.]* 
How glorious in the foremost rank sinks down the 
falling brave,» as 
_ Whose soul was fir’d—whose arm was rais'd'a much= 
\. loy’d'Jand to save ! be tev 
But, ah ! dark Misery waves her wing around the 
_ -- coward’s. head, beinRiy yused ylq 
Who fied his country: in her need; ‘and beggeth! 
now for bread! : 
D +a F Sia nie 
Perchance a,mother and a, sire—both lov'd,, both 
bow'd by years joogccm) les xt 
A pale-fac'd spouse and stary'ling babe, upbraid 
him with their tears; ) 
An. object. of contempt. and, scorn wherever he, 
arriyes— how oth ; batool 
The image of base penury, the; houseless, craven, 


lives, 


iy. & 


oct tae 


Shame of his’raeé! a warrior’s frame dishonour'd 
by the mind !— ‘ aon ate 
In form a man—but in ‘his soul a spirit-stunted, 


hind— . lhe e 
Poor, heartless wretch !Ah, what a lot—what = 
d Jation his! i Aa _—_ “ 
Honour is gone !—and shame ‘hath not a deeper ~3. 
curse than this! ae 
‘ - . douro-elbanr 
Fear not for life,..then, Warriors | -but for your 
patel coikes:s:i |xnygimmwqndtehetoos iis | 
Fight—die, if need there be,—but let your chil» 
- dren smile ; recoil oid we } 
Ye gallant youths! in firm array; in close battalion: _ 
fight! { ld od alditerenesra 
Who speaks in such a holy cause of base, ignoble’ 
flight ? mba tee iad 
Wake all your patriot energies Fed meet the com 
ing war— ps7 a he calle, 
Rush to the charge (see battle lour ip) and prove, 


what freemen are! ‘ie hei 
O leave not, now, the fecble knees, that can no 


longer fly, ; cs < 
The agetl, your own'aged ‘men beneath the brand 
to die! Wie Sal 


Farther advane'd against the foe, the blazing shame 


For younger men to tamely see the elder -vet'rans 
fal) ie yw few - - 

With venerable locks and beards, amid the dusty 
» Plains ' 6 ir obs = 

_ Breathing their val’rous' spirits’ forth, and for their 
country slain! veby epdittrart « bie 


+, é o! sbhasrosy’ oe 9796 Siti 
Stripp'd naked in, their honour'd fall |-But, ob! 
Aas immortal song » Pe Wie oO ani 
Awaiteth on the splendid flow’r—the summer, of, 
the YOURE 2, rast pegey aOR 
~ In life admiring wonder's gaze—t] 
ot, SAPPL Dpgethy yell et 
The love of lovely women still, and bea 
cif death | itiow de cL apeda eg 
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SHARACTBRS OF SHAKSPBARED’S — 
; PLAYS. 
We BY WILLIAM, HAZLITT. 


NO. XXVI.—THE WINTER'S TALE. ‘ 
Wx wonder that’ Mr Pope should have entertained 
doubts of the genuineness of this ‘play. He was, 


donot prove it not ‘to ‘be Shakspeare's ; for he was 
aslikely to fall into them as‘anybody; but we do 
not'know anybody ‘but himself who could produce 
the beauties. The stuff of:which the tragic passion 
is composed, the romantic sweetness, ‘the comic hu- 
mour, are evidently his. ‘Even the crabbed and tor- 
tuous style of the speeches of Leontes, reasoning on 
his own jealousy, beset with doubts and fears, and 
entangled ‘more ‘and more in the thorny labyrinth, 
bears every mark of ‘Shakspeare's peculiar manner of 
conveying the painful struggle of different thoughts 
arid feelings, labouring for utterance, and almest 
strangled in the birth. . For instance :—- 


« Ha’ not you seen, Camillo? 
(But that’s past doubt ; you have, or your eye-glass 
Js thicker than a cuckold’s horn) or heard ?_ 
4 Bos to a vision so apparent, Tumour 

‘annot be mute) or thought (for cogitation 
Resides not within man that does not think) 
My wife is slippery ; if thou wilt, confess, ‘ 
Or else be impudently negative, 
To have nor eyes,mor ears, nor thought.”"— 


Here Leontes is confounded with his passion, and 
does not know which way to turn himself, to give 
words to the anguish, rage, and apprehension, which 
tug at his breast. It is only as he is worked up into 
a clearer conviction of his wrongs by insisting on the 
grounds of his unjust suspicions ‘to Camillo, who 
irritates him by bis opposition, that he bursts out 
into the following vehement strain of bitter indigna- 
tion : yet even here his passion staggers, and is as it 
were oppressed with its own intensity. 


“Ts whispering nothing ? 
Is'leaning cheek to cheek ? is meeting noses ? 
Kissing with inside lip? stopping the career 
Of laughter with a sigh? (a note infallible 
Of breaking honesty!) horsing foot on foot ? 
Skulking in corners? wishing clocks more swift? 
Hours, minutes? the noon, midnight ? and all eyes 
Blind with the pin and web, but theirs ; theirs only, 
That would, unseen, be wicked ? is this nothing ? 
Why then the world, and all that’s in't, is nothing, 
The covering sky is nothing, Bohemia's nothing, 
My wife is nothing !” 


The character of Hermione is as much ‘distin- 
guished by its saint-like resignation and patient for- 
pearance, as that of Paulina is by her zealous and 
spirited remonstranees against the injustice done to 
the queen, and by her devoted attachment to her 
misfortunes. Hermione’s restoration to her husband 
and her child, after her long “separation from them, 
is as affecting in itself as ,it is striking in the repre- 
sentation. “Camillo, and the old shepherd and his 
son, are subordinate but not uninteresting instru- 
ments in the development of the plot, and though 
Jast, not least, comes Autolycus, a very pleasant, 
thriving rogue ; and (what is the best feather in the 
cap of all knavery) he escapes with impunity in 
the end. ; 

€The At Tale’ is one of the hest-acting of’ 

our author's plays. We remember seeing it with 
reat pleasure many years ago It was on the night 

rat King’ took leaye of the stage, when he and Mrs 

Jordan played comets» the after-piece of the 
© Wedding-day.’. Nothing could go. off, with more. 
Zelat, with more spirit, and grandeur of effect. Mrs 
Siddons played Hermione, | and in. the last scene 
acted the painted statue to the life—with true monu- 
mental dignity and. noble passion ;, Mr Kemble, in 
Leontes, worked himself up into.a very fine. classical 
“plarensy ; and Bannister, as Autolycus, roared as 
Joud for pity as.a sturdy beggar could do who -felt 
_none of the pain he counterfeited, and was sound .of 


wind andlimb. Weshall never see these parts so 
acted again ; 
tors grow old, or no longer “surprise us. by stheir 
novelty. But true poetry, 
young ; and we still 
and Perdita, as we welcome the return of spring, 
with the same feelings as ‘ever. : 


Tho" destiny say, No. 


Stand you auspicious ! 
Enter Shepherd, Clown, Mopsa, Doreas, Servants; . 


- As if you were a feasted 


or if we did, it would be ia)vain. ).Ac- 


read the courtship of Florizel 


« Fronizer. Thou dearest Perdita, ; 
I pr'ythee, darken ‘not 


Be merry, gentle ; 


Je such thoughts. as these, with any thing 


Strang) h 
That you behold the while. Your guests are 


coming: 


“Pift up your countenance; as it were the day 
Of celebration 


of that nuptial, which 


We two have sworn shall come. 


Prrorta. O lady fortune, 


with Polizenes, and Camillo, disguised. 
Fronize. See, your guests approach. 
Address yourself to entertain them sprightly, 
‘And let’s be red with mirth. 
Suerarey. Fie, daughter! 
liv'd, upon 
This day, she was both pantler, butler, cook; - < 
Both dame and servant: welcom’d all, sery'd all: 
Would sing her song, and dance her turn: now 
reve Yeu ereu vere shen: 
At upper end o’ the table, now i” the middle: 
On his shoulder, and his: her face o’ fire. 
With labour; and the thing she took to quench it 
She would to each one sip. You are retir'd, 
one, and not 
The hostess of the meeting. Pray you, bid 
These unknown friends to us welcome; for it is 
‘A way to make us better friends, more known. 
Come, quench your blushes; and present yourself 
That which you are, mistress 0’ the feast. Come on 
And bid us welcome to your sheep-shearin 
As your good flock shall prosper. : 
Penprra. Sir, welcome! 
[To Polixenes and Camillo. 
It is my father’s will ‘I should take on me . 
The hosters-ship o' the day: you're welcome, sir! 
Give me those flowers there, Dorcas.— Reverend 
sirs, 
For you there’s rosemary and rue; these keep 
Seeming, and savour, all the winter long: 
Grace:and remembrance be unto you both, 
And welcome to our shearing! 
Porrxengs. Shepherdess, 
(A fair one are you) well you fit our ages 
With flowers of winter. 
_ Perprra. Sir, the year growing ancient, 
Not yet on summer's death, nor on the birth 
Oftrembling winter, the fairest flowers o’ the season 
‘Are our carnations, and streak’d gilly-flowers, 
Which some call nature's bastards : of that kind 
Our : 's barren ; and I care not 
To get slips of them. : . 
Portxexes. Wherefore, gentle maiden, 
‘Do you neglect them ? ~ 
Praprra.. For I have heard it said 
‘There is an art, which, in their piedness, shares 
With great creating nature, 
Porrxests. Say, there be: 
Yet nature is le better by no mean, 
But nature makes that mean: so o'er that art 
Which, you say, adds to nature, is an art 
‘That nature makes. You see, sweet maid, we marry 
A gentler scyon to the wildest stock ; 
‘And make conceive a bark of baser kind 
By bud of nobler race. This)is an art 
Which does mend nature, change it rather ; but 
The art itself is nature. 
Penorra. So it is. 
Portxexes. Then make your garden fich in 
gilly-flowers, : 
And do not call them bastards, 
Perprra. I'll not put 
‘The dibble in earth, to set one slip of them ; 
No more than, were I painted, I would wish ~ 
This youth would say, ‘twere well 5 and only there- 
f 


fore 
Desire to breed by me.— Here's flowers for you ; 
Flot lavender, mints, savoury, marjoram ; 
The marigold, that goes to bed with ‘the sun, — 
And with him rises, weeping; these are flowers 
Of middle summer, and, I think, they are given 
“To mien of middle age. You are very welcome. 
ion I should leave grazing, were I of your 
ock, : 
And only live by gazing: 
Pervira. Out, alas! 
You'd be $0 lean, that blasts of January 
Would blow you through’and through, 
fairest friends, 
I would I had some flowers o’ the spring, that might 


when my old wife 


Now my 


Become your time of 
That wear upon’ your V 
Your maiden-heads growing: O 
, ; For the flowers now, that, fri 
like nature, issalways = From Dis's 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 

The winds of March with beauty : violets dim, 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes, 

Or Cytherea’s breath : 


-; and your's, and your's, 
rgin branches yet ae 
d, thou let'st fall 
n! daffodils, » 


pale primroses, 
; ere they can behold 
Phoebus in his strength (a malady 


With ‘these fore’d thoughts, Bright E Pa i 
p-hegrarreberte mca \Eprembenty HNL hy rae gupet ope, a 
ve an Bs ies: ber fupea ~The fleur-dedlis being one'! O, these I lack 
ne » no! a . oa . 
Tbenot thine. To this T am Tost constant, a <a pes ete ti friend 


Frorizet. What, like acorse? . ' 
‘Prnprra. No, like a bank, for love to lie and 


; or 
Methinks, I play as I have seen them do re 
In Whitsun pastorals: sure this robe of mine ~~ 
Does change my dispositi , etipo ons alga, 
Frorizet. What you do ena 
Still betters what is done, When you speak, sweet, 
T'd have you do it ever: when you sing, 
T'd have you buy and sell so; "so, give alms ; 
Pray, so; and for the ordering your affairs, 
To sing them too, When you dance, I wish you 
A wave o’ the sea, that you might ever do 
“Nothing but that : move still, still so, ~ 
And own no other function. Each your doing, 
So singular in each particular, 
Crowns what you're doing in the present deeds, 
‘That all your acts are queens, 
» Peanrra. “O Doricles, sae 
Your praises are too large ; ‘that your youth 
And the true blood, which peeps forth fairly 
through it, ," y 
Do plainly give you out an unstained shepherd ; 
With wisdom I might*fear, my 
You woo'd me the false way. ? 
Fronizet I think you have. . x 
As little skill to fear, as I have purpose 
To put you to't. But come, our danee, I pray :. 
Your hand, my Perdita; so turtles pair, 
That never mean to part. 
Perprra. I'll swear for ’em. ; 
Pouxenes. This is the prettiest low-born lass 


that ever 

Ran on the green-sward; nothing she does, or 
seems, 

But smacks of something greater than herself, 


noble for this place. — 
‘Cammio. He tells ber something S 
That: makes her blood look out : good sooth she is 


‘The queen of curds and cream.” 


This delicious scene is interrupted by the father ‘of 
the prince discovering himself to Florizel, and haugh- 
tily breaking off the intended match ‘between his son 
and Perdita. ‘When Polixenes goes out, Per dita 
says: ‘ ele " 
« Even here undone; - ; 
J was not much afraid; for once or twice 
Twas about to speak; and tell him plainly, 
The sun that shines upon his court, 
Hides not his visage from our cottage, but 
‘Looks on't alike. Wilt please you,)sir,/be g 


To 

I told you what would come of this. Beseech you, 

__ Of your own state take care: this dream of mine, 
Being now awake, L'il queen it no ineh farther, 
But milk my ewes and weep.” 


‘As Perdita, the supposed shepherdess, turns out to 
be the daughter of Hermione, and a princess in dis- 
guise, both feelings of the pride of birth and the 
claims of nature are satisfied by the fortunate event 
of the story, and the fine romance of poetry is recon- 
ciled to the strictest court-etiquette. _ 


_ 


—_— 


ACQUIREMENT, OF FRESH JLABITS+ 

‘We do not know (in youth)that wecan ever change; 
or that, snake-like, casting the skin of an old, care- 
worn habit,.a. new one will. come fresh and bright)in 
seeming, as the one before had been at the-hour of its 
birth. We fancy, then, that if our present and first 
hope is disappointed, our lives are a mere blank, not 
worth a “ pin’s fee ;” the singleness,of our hearts has 
not been split into the million hair-like differences, 
which, woven by time into one texture, clothes us in ' 
‘prudence as with a garment, We are as if exposed 
naked to the action of ions and. events, and receive 
their influence with keen and fearful sensitiveness.— 


THE WHHE. 
PERSONAL PORTRAITS OF EMINENT MEN. 
SIR THOMAS URQUHART AND HIS ‘ UNIVERSAL 


LANGUAGE.’ 
( From < Miller's Scenes and Legends of the North 
of Scotland.’) 


Or Sir Thomas Urquhart very little is known but what 
is,related by himself; and though as much an egotist as 
most men, he has related but little of a kind available 
to the biographer. But there are characters of so ori- 
ginal a cast, that their more prominent features may be 
hit off by afew strokes; and Sir Thomas's is decidedly 
of this class. It is impossible to mistake the small dark 
profile he has left us—small and dark though it be— 
for the profile of any mind except hisown. He was 
born in 1613, the eldest son of Sir Thomas Urquhart 
of Cromarty, and of Christian, daughter of Alexander 
Lord Elphinston, ‘Of bis earlier years there is not a 
single anecdote ; nor is there anything known of either 
the manner or place in which he pursued his studies. 
Prior to the death of his father, and, as he himself ex- 
presses it, ‘‘ before his brains were yet ripened for emi- 
nent undertakings,” he made the tour of Europe. In 
travelling through France, Spain, and Italy, he was 
repeatedly complimented on the fluency with which 
he spoke the languages of these countries, and ad- 
vised by some of the people to pass himself for a 
native. But he was too true a patriot to relish the 
proposal. He had not less honour, he said, by his 
own poor country, than could be derived from 
any country whatever; for, however much it might 
be surpassed in riches and fertility,—in honesty, valo ur 
and learning ithad no superior. And this assertion he 

maintained, at the sword’s point, in single combat three 

several times, and at each time discomfitted his anta- 

gonist. He boasts, on anotheroccasion, that not in 

all the fights in which he had ever been engaged, did 


» he yield an inch breadth to the enemy before the day 


dred years after. 
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of Worcester battle. 


In the spring of 1641, he was knighted at White- 
hall by Charles I, and his father dying soon after he 
succeeded to the lands of Cromarty. Never was there 
a proprietor less in danger of sinking into the easy 
apathetical indolence of the mere country gentleman; 
for, impressed with a belief that he was born to enlarge 
the limits of all science, he applied himself to the study 
of every branch of humanlearning, and, having mastered 
what was already known, and finding the amount but 
little, he seriously set himself to add to it. And, first, 
as learning can be communicated only by the aid of 
languages, “ words being the signs of things,” he 
deemed it evident that if language be imperfect, learn- 
ing must of necessity be so likewise; quite on the 
principle that a defect in the carved figure of a signet 
cannot fail of being wansmitted to the image formed 
by it on the wax. The result of his inquiries on this 
subject differed only a very little from the conclusion 
which, when pursuing a similar course of study, the 
celebrated Lord Monboddo arrived at more than 2 hun- 
His Lordship believed that all 
languages, except the Greek, are a sort of vulgar dia- 
lects. which have grown up rather through accident 
than design, and exhibit, in consequence, little else 
than a tissue of defects both in sound and sense. 
Greek, however, he deemed a perfect language; and 
he accounted for its superiority by supposing that, in 
some early age of the world, it had been constructed 
on philosophical principles, out of one of the old jar- 
gons, by a society of ingenious grammarians, who 
afterwards taught it to the common people. Sir Thomas 
went a little further; for, not excepting even the Greek, 
he condemned every language, ancient and modern, 
and set himself to achieve what, according to Mon- 
boddo, had been already achieved by the grammarians 
of Greece. And hence his ingenious but unfortunate 
work,* The Universal Language.’ 


“A tree,” he thus reasoned, “is known by its leaves, 
a stone by its grit, a flower hy the smell, meats by the 
taste, music by the ear, colours by the eye,” and in 
short, all the several natures of things by the qualities 
or aspects with which they address themselves to the 
senses or the intellect. And it is from these obvious 
traits of similarity or difference that the several classes 
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are portioned iby the associative faculty into the corre- 
sponding cells of the understanding. 

But it is not thus with words in any of the existing 
languages. Things the most opposite in nature are 
often represented by ‘signs so similar that they can 
hardly be distinguished, and things of the same class 
by signs entirely different. Language is thus formed 
so loosely and unskilfully that the associative faculty 
cannot be brought to bear on it;—one great cause why 
foreign languages are so difficult to learn, and when 
learned, so readily forgotten. And there is a radical 
defect in the alphabets of all languages 3 for in all, with- 
out exception, do the nominal number of letters fall far 
short of the real,—a single character being arbitrarily 
made to represent a variety of sounds. Hence it hap- 
pens that the people of one country cannot acquaint 
themselves by books alone with the idiom of another. 
The words, too, proper to express without circumvolution 
all the multiform ideas of the human mind are not to 
be found in any one tongue ; and though the better lan- 
guages have borrowed largely from each other to supply 
their several deficiencies, even the more perfect are still 
incomplete. Hence the main diffeulty of translation, 
Some languages are fluent without exactness. Hence 
an unprofitable wordiness, devoid of force and pre- 
cision, Others, comparatively concise, are harsh and 
inharmonious. Hence, perhaps, the grand cause why 
some of the civilized nations (the Dutch, for instance) 
though otherwise ingenious, make but few advances, 


compared with others, in philosophy and the belles 


lettres. 

These, concluded Sir Thomas, are the great defects 
of language. In a perfect language, then, it is funda- 
mentally necessary that there be classes of resembling 
words to represent the classes of resembling thiags,— 
that every idea have its sign, and every simple sound 
its alphabetical character. It is necessary, too, that 
there be a ae union of sweetness, energy, and 
precision. 

Setting himself down in the old castle of Cromarty 
tolabour on these principles, for the benefit of all man- 
kind, and the glory of his country, he constructed his 
Universal Tongue. There is little difficulty, when we 
remember where he wrote, in tracing the origin of his 
metaphor, when he says of the existing languages, that 
though they may be improved in structure “‘ by the 
striking out of new lights and doors, the outjetiing of 
kernels,and the erecting of prickets and barbicaas,” 
they are yet restricted to a certain base, beyond which 
they must not be enlarged. In his own language the 
base was fitted to the superstructure, His alphabet 
consisted of ten vowels, and twenty-five consonants. 
His radical classes of words amounted to two hundred 
and fifty, and, to use his own allegory, were the deni- 
zens of so many cities, divided into streets, which were 
again subdivided into lanes, the lanes into houses, the 
houses into stories, aod the stories into apartments. 

It was impossible that the natives of one city should 
be confounded with those of another; and by prying 
into their component letters and syllables, the street, 
lane, house, story, and apartment of every citizen 
could be ascertained without a possibility of mistake, 
Simple ideas were expressed by monosyllables, and 
every added syllable expressed an added idea. So mu- 
sical was this language, that for poetical composition 
it surpassed every other ; so concise, that the weightiest 
\houghts could be expressed in it by a few syllables,— 
in some instances by a single word; so precise, that 
even sounds and colours could be expressed by it in all 
their varieties of tone and shade ; and so comprehen- 
sive, that there was no word in any language, either 
living or dead, that could not be: translated into it, 
without suffering the slightest change of meaning, and 
with all its rich variety of phrase; so completely was 
it adapted to the associative faculty, that it was pos- 
sible for a boy of ten years thoroughly to master it 
in the short space of three months.—The entire work, 
consisting of a preface, grammar, and lexicon, was 
comprised in a manuscript of twelve hundred folio 
pages. 

—_ 


Love is faith, is charity, is gentleness; all trath, 
all peace, all beauty, and all virtue dwell in this one 
short word ; the rule of life; the nrecept of o our death_— 
Pierce Falcon, 


———e 


CLIMBING A ROCK IN FLAT ISLAND. 


[Adventure of a midshipman and a coxswain, Ton : 
‘Scenes in the Life of Edward LaScelles,’ in second 
University Magazine.] c 

I had already spent about three weeks upon Flat 

Island, and had explored every corner of my dominions 
several times over, with the pet consciousness of be- 
ing “monarch of all I surveyed.” Inthe whole circuit 
there was not a rock or shrub with whichI wasnot 
familiar ; not a hare’s form or gannet's nest to which LT’ 
could not almost have approached blindfold, Within 
about half a mile up the coast from our little harbours 
however, a tall insulated rock, called the Sugar Loaf, 
shot up in solitary stateliness sheer out of the waters 
On this rock I had never yet set foot; ‘and for the pur- 
pose of changing the scene, I determined one day to 
explore it, hoping at the same time to find a sufficient 
number of eggs among its crannies to reward 
my labour. Accordingly, having left. a few look-outs 
properly stationed, with orders to fire a musket should 
any vessel be seen nearing the island, I manned the 
galley with a couple of men, and taking Wolfe as - 
attendant, set forward on my expedition. 


It was a lovely morning for a pleasure excursioh. 

The breeze was light, the water gently rippled, anda _ 
glorious tropic sun rode high in the clear azure of the 
heavens. _ ‘* Merrily, merrily went the bark,”” bound- 
ing buoyantly through the harmless waters, and ere 
many minutes had elapsed we found ourselves under 
the lee of the Sugar Loaf. It was.a threatening, dark- 
browed rock, the lower part of which rose perpendicu- 
larly out of the water, while its summit “hung beetling 
outwards, and nodded fearfully over our heads. We 
lay to for a moment to contemplate it, and consider 
how it was possible to ascend tothe top. But never 
was there rock more forbidding to the climber. Steep, 
unbroken, wall-like masses of stone girded its base, 
while its brow hung threateningly over the water, seem- 
ing, as it were, to dare us to the ascent. A shelving 
platform of rock about ten or twelve feet in width, 
tangled with sea-weed, and washed by the rising and 
receding waves, seemed to form the foundation of this 
massive superstructure. Upon this rock, having backed 
in the boat stern foremost, Wolfe and I leaped without 
much difficulty; and ordering the men to lie off on 
their oars till our return, set forward on our survey. 


In the unbroken facade of the lofty wall of rock that 
rose perpendicularly from the platform where we stood, 
there was not a single projecting angle to clasp, nor the 
smallest! crevice into which the foot of the climber — 
might be inserted. Encrusted with limpets, festooned 
with the tendrils of dark-coloured sea-weed, and drip- 
ping with the spray which ever and anon was throwa 
over it by the rising waves, it stood in insurmount- 
able majesty before us, An ascent at this zal 
being impossible, we passed onwards along the 
pery edge of the weed-tangled platform, in search of 
some more accessible spot; nor was it long till we 
discovered a narrow zig-zag fissure, scarcely wide 
enough to admit the foot, but presenting at various dis- 
tances, as if the rock had been rent asunder by some con- 
vulsionof nature, small projecting knotches which might 
be grasped by the hand. To trust mainly to the strength 
of our arms, and swing ourselves upwards by means: 
of these little angles, seemed our only ex: 
without much deliberation, we commenced the: ts 
I taking the Jead, and Wolfe following close behind. It, 
was an arduous undertaking, and as I since \ 
thought, a very fool-hardy one. Only andthen, 
and at considerable distances, could we : oppor~ 
tanity of supporting ourselves by our that for 
the most part we had to trust our weight gotirely to 
our hands, which were not a little Taaseansa by the 
sharp edges of the rock we were obliged to clasp. al 
dared we allow ourselves a moment's” breathing x 
during our perilous progress; for so loosely 
little knotches on which we depended cont 
the main rock, that had we ventured to h 
for an instant, they would by hve ee 
by our weight, and ourselves pitated to 
Totally out of breath, with bleeding hands and ac 
arms, it was not without considerable d i " 


an ascent of about fifty feet, my eyes cat 
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AND THE PRINTING: MACHINE. 


with a small platform of between two and three feet}. 


square, indented, as it were, into the face of the rock. 
Upon this, with a single effort, I threw myself, enjoy- 
ing the prospect of a yd minutes’ rest ; but scarce 

was I securely balancéd on my precarious prop, when 
Isaw Wolfe about a foot lower down, hanging with 
both hands to a small. angular knotch that seemed 
shaking in its infirm socket, as if about to separate from 
the parent rock. A single reach of his arm would have 
placed him on the enviable platform on which I stood, 

‘* For God's sake, Mr Lascelles,” he cried, looking 
up with a face of consternation ; “for God's sake, go 
on, Sir, or I shall be precipitated to the bottom.” 

**T cannot stir an inch farther at present,” I replied. 
“Quick ! catch at my foot, and sway yourself up. Here 

1s room enough for us both.” : 

Scarcely had I uttered these words, when the knotch 
on which my poor comrade hung, broke off, fell with a 
Tumbling noise down the face of the rock, and plunged 
into the sea. Just as it gave way, Wolfe, with an effort 
of desperation, stretched himself up, and in an instant 
his brawny hand was clasped round my ankle. © It was 
@ perilous attempt for us both. Unsteadied by the 
weight, I staggered, and would certainly have fallen 
from my place, had I not held firmly on by a project- 
ing mass of rock at my side. Poor Wolfe, in the mean 
time, saw my danger, 

““Say the word, Mr Lascelles,” he cried, ‘and I 
let go my bold. Shall I come, or shall I not ?” 

“Come, and be quick!” was my only reply; and 
with one strong effort’ Wolfe swung himself up and 
stood at my side. 

The small ledge of the rock on which we were now 
poised was not, as I have said, more. than two or three 
feet square: indeed, so narrow was the space, that we 
were obliged to clasp each other round the body to pre- 
vent ourselves falling off. On two sides it was walled 
in by the adjacent rock, whicl rose.up perpendicularly 

behind us toa sufficient height to admit of our standin 
in a crouching position ; and then, taking an Gatee 
direction, it projected horizontally forwards, and hung 
over our heads—a black and craggy canopy... On the 
other two sides the platform was open, and the rock 
dipped sheer down from its edge, till it was lost, full 
fifty feet below, amid the surf and spray of the ocean. 
Pisa dared we hazard a look beneath to where our 
diminished galley rode buoyantly on the surging waters, 
so dizzy and bewildering was the prospect. 

We stood for some time in silence, for there was 
something too appalling in our situation to admit of 
speech. The wind whistled and howled among the 
rents and fissures of the rock; the sea leaped and 
roared far beneath, as if eager to engulf us; and the 
scared sea-foul flew screaming in eddying circles round 
the place where we stood. , To have’ attempied to de- 
scend by the path we had come up would have been 
madness, and as for mounting higher, our progress 
upward seemed completely cut off by the mass of 
rock that hung threateningly over our heads, 

“Have you considered what, we ought to do, Mr 
Lascelles ?” said Wolfe at last ; ‘ we cannot remain 
here much longer ; I almost think I feel the rock trem- 
bling under us.” 

‘Tsee nothing we can do,’ T replied ; “ it appears 
equally impossible to get either up or down.” : 

““Why, as to getting down, Sir,” ‘said Wolfe, “ that 
we might manage by a leap; and if we had deep 
water to plunge into, I would ‘not mind trying it a 
rope’s end. But I have no notion of jumping on 
that broad rocky platform at the bettom, and being 
smashed to a jelly in the fall.” 

* Not to be thought of,” I replied. “ But what do 
you advise to be done ?” 

“‘One thing, Sir, I think is clear—there’s no. use 
Temaining on this cursed pei of rock, to be devoured 
piecemeal by seagulls and boobies; so if wecan'tzo 

» we must just determine to go up, and trust 
to Providence for finding some easier place of de- 
scent.” 

“Go up!” I replied; ‘from the place where we 
stand, to go up is utterly impossible.” 

“¢ Difficult, Sir,” said Wolfe; “but 1 do not think 
impossible. I observed this place from beneath, aud 
am satisfied that the. black-looking canopy over our 
heads is merely a ledge of the rock jutting out fiom the 
main mass—just as the canopy of a pulpit, Sir, juts 
out from the wall of the church. At least so it seemed 
to me from below; and I think if we could once 

eton the _ it we might manage to mount still 


igher.” 
“ Tf we cou 
how is that to be done 2” 


*€T can’t tell you how it’s to be done, Sir,’”’ said 
Wolfe; but I'll at least show you how it is to be 
attempted. Remain you, in the mean time, where 
you are, Sir; if I succeed [ ean easily pull you up 
after me; if I fall, why. when all’s done, what is it 
but an end of Dick Wolfe, who must die one day 
at any rate ? Farewell, Sir, should we never meet 
again.” ‘ r 

‘Tis madness to attempt it,” 1 cried. 
God’s sake consider what you do!” 

_* Never say die while there’s a shot. in. the locker, 
Sir; that’s my maxim ; so here goes; and before I 
could interfere to prevent him, he stretched his hands 
upwards, and grasping afprojecting part of our rude rocky 


“Stop! for 


get upon the top of it,” said I; * but , 


capopy, was ivan instant swinging in mid-air by the 
rest Without shifting the position of. hid bad bt 
pulling himself upwards by sheer muscular force, his 
head and shoulders were soon hid from my view, while 
the legs and lower part of his body hung dangling over 


» the edge of the rock. It was a moment of painful 


suspense to me ; as to whether he was likely to succeed 
in his design, or be precipitated to the bottom, I could 
not form the slightest conjecture, for not a sound of 
fear or hope escaped the gallant fellow’s lips. Slowly 
and gradually, however, his quivering limbs were 
were drawn upwards, till they entirely disappeared, 
and next moment my ears were saluted from above by 
a loud and spirit-stirring ‘* Hurrah !” 

That he had succeeded in reaching the top of the 
ledge’ which hung frowning over the place where I 
stood, Iwas thus certified; but how I should be able 
to follow him.in so difficult an ascent still seemed ‘a 
mystery. Presently, however, a bare arm was sus- 
pasted: over the edge of the rock, the huge, brawny 
tendons of which seemed almost sufficient to lift. the 
rock itself. At the same time the voice of Wolfe was 
heard bellowing from above. 

‘All's right, Mr Lascelles ; cateh hold of my hand, 
and trust yourself to me.” ’ } 

“ Are you firm 2?” T cried out. 

$$; Ay. ay, Sir, as the rock itself.” 

““Then. hold fast—here goes ;” and stretching 
myself up as far as I could, I succeeded in grasping 
him with both my hands round the wrist. For one 
moment I was swinging to and fro in the air; the next I 
stood in safety beside my trusty comrade. 


The space we now occupied was considerably larger 
than that we had just left; but a. tall mass of black 
rock, yet to be surmounted, frowned threateningly 
over us. . 

‘« Follow me, Sir,” said Wolfe ; we must not halt 
till we get to the top ;”and he forthwith commenced 
the ascent, I following behind... The rock here was, 
more craggy and broken than it was below, and afforded 
greater facilities to the climber. Without much diffi- 
culty we succeeded in passing from one ledge to an- 
other, till at length, to our inexpressible joy, we found 
ourselves on the highest summit of all—a round flat 
space of some fifty or sixty feet in diameter. ; 

“« Now for a splice of the main brace, Wolfe,” said 
I, producing a small flask of spirits. , 


“ Ay, ay, Sirs here’s luck to us down again ;” and 
the worthy coxswain quaffed as much at-a draughtias 
would have sufficed to make most heads unsteady. 

Having reached the top, half of out labour was ac- 
complished ; our next anxiety was how we were to 
reach the bottom. 

‘¢ Had we not better try the other side of the rock 2” 
I suggested. 

“ Never, Sir,” said Wolfe; © it would be utter 
madness. The weather side of a rock,in these con- 
stant winds, becomes brittle and trustless. ‘The ver 
birds that hover our heads would not venture to perch 
on the weather side of the Sugar Loaf. But here,” he 
continued, “ is a place where I think we might ven- 


- ture. The rock here, Sir, you will observe, is shelving 


and rugged, and affords some opportunity of clingin 
by ps ae when our footing is rithless) Shall we 
try 7” ; 

“ Certainly,"’ I replied, “ if you advise it,” 

“Then let us strip. to. the trowsers, Sir; I am too 
old a cragsman to trust myself in a difficult descent 
with a weight of clothes upon my back, Nothing like 
a bare foot for a slippery footing.” 

We stripped accordingly, as he directed; and hav- 
ing hailed the boat to lie-more off, we tossed our clothes 
over the precipice, in such a direction that they might 
easily be picked up beneath. In a few minutes we 
were prepared to start. 

* Now, Wolfe,” said I, ‘ who goes first 2” 

‘©T, of course,” he replied. 

“ By no means,” said 1; “in such a situation as 
ours all rank sinks to the ground.” 

*« Thea, would to God, Sir,” said Wolfe, with’a bit- 
ter smile—‘ would to God, Sir, the ground would sink 
along with it, and leave us without farther ado to _ 
breast the waves of old mother ocean.” ; 

“ But since that's not likely to happen,” I replied, 
“« we had better settle which of us shall go first. Come, 
shall it be a toss-up ?”” 

s you please, Sir.” . ’ 

I gathered up a small piece of flat stone, and wet- 
ting it on one side with my tongue, as I had often 
done at school, tossed itggirling up into the air: 

‘* Wet or no wet?" I eried.- 

“No wet!" said Wolfe, and no wet it was; so the 
lot to be first in the perilous descent fell to me. 

“ Warily, warily, Sir,’’ said Wolfe, as T dropped 
over the edge of the precipice ; “* never loosen your 
hands till your foot is firm.” , 

«« My foot is firm now,” I replied; ‘* come along: ” 
but scarcely gad I unfastened my lands from the edge 
of the rock, in order to allow Wolfe to follow, than the 
faithless prop on which I rested Légan to tremble be- 
neath me. r tried to clasp someof the protruding an- 
gles in my neighbourhood to save myself—but in vain ; 
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my ed ray much for the stone on which I stood’ 
which speedily detached itself from the parent rock, 
and bounded with a loud crash to the bottom. Never 
shall I forget the sensations of that moment. I 

at every angle I could reach; but all my efforts could 
only retard, not stop, my downward 3 and I 
was just about to give myself up to my fate, when I 


found myself firmly grasped by the hair of the head, 
and | ig 2 ie saw Wolfe bending over the roc 
above me- With the support of his arm and my own 


exertions, I succeeded most unexpectedly in once more 
reaching the top. ~ 


Thank God!” cried the generous fellow, when I 
again stood, at his side. ‘Had you fallen, Mr Las- 
celles, I should never have forgiven myself. No; 
never shall it be said that Richard Wolfe permitted a 
boy to precede him when danger was. in the question. 
Come on, Sir ; follow me; trust to my directions as to 
placing your feet, and with God’s help | hope we may 
yet reach the bottom in safety.” pee 


‘« Wolfe,” I replied, “I dispute precedence no 
longer ; go on—I follow.” way: 

With our faces turned towards the rock, and with” 
the utmost possible caution, we again commenced the. 
descent, my faithful comrade constantly calling. out to. 
me as we proceeded—* Place your feet here, Mr Las- 
celles, and here.”” At length, with considerable diffi- 
culty, but in perfect safety, we reached the bottom. . 


The galley backed into the rock to receive us, and 
we had just stepped on board when we were startled” 
by the report.of a musket. We pushed off with all the: 
speed we could; another shot was fired. They pro- 
ceeded from the look-outs I had stationéd on shore. 


“T's a small craft, Sir, steering for the island,” said 
Wolfe ; “ we had better make all speed to be in time 


s 


to receive her.” ’ — 
“True,” I replied; “Jet us take to “our oars. 


Stretch out, men; pull for your lives!” 1CR» bs 
TABLN TALK... >| 

LIVING ALONE. a # 

He had need to be well underlaid, thet knows how to 


entertain the time and himself with his own thoughte. 
Company, variety of employ ments, or recreations, may 
wear out the day with the emptiest hearts; but when 
a man hath no society but himself, no task to set him- 
self upon, but what arises from his own bosom, surely, 
if he have not a good stock of former notions, or an in-. 
ward mint of new, be shall soon run out of all, and as 
some forlorn bankrupt weary of hiwself. Hereupon it’ 
is, that men of barren and unexercised hearts can. no- 
more live without company than fish out of the water ; 
and those ereimites and otker votaries, which, 
fessing only devotion, have no mental abilities to set: 
themselves on work, are fain to tire themselves on 
work, and their unwelcome hours, with the per- 
petual repetitions of the same orisons, which are 
now grown to a tedious and heartless formality. 
Those . contemplative spirits that are furnished 
with gracious abilities, and get into acquaintance with 
the God of heaven, may, and even can, lead a life of 
the closest restraint, or wildest solitariness, nearest to” 
angelical ; but those which neither can have Mary’s: 
heart, nor, will have Martia’s hand, must needs be un- 
profitable to others, and wearisome to themse’y:s.— 
Bishop Hall. spaid tite 


2 Be 
VARIETY OF OCCUPATIONS: 


Itis the great wisdom and Providence ‘of the. Al- 
mighty, so to order the dispasitions and inclinations of 
men, that they affect divers and different works and 
pleasures. Some are for manual trades, others for in= 
tellectual employments; one is for land, another for 
the sea; one is for husbandry, another for mercliandize ; 
one is for architecture, another for vestiary services ; 
one is for fishing, another forpasturage. And in the 
learned trades, one is for the mistress of sciences, divi- 
va ; another for the law, whether civil or municipal ; 


1 hadsomeed 


a third is for the search of the secrets of nature, a 

the ‘skill and practice of physic; and each one of 
these divides itself into many differing varieties. 
Neither is it otherwise in matter of pleasures: ove 
places his delight in following his hawk and. bound ; 
another in the harmony of musie; one makes his gar- 


den his paradise, and egjoys the flourishing of his 
tulips; avother-finds contentment in a choice jibrary; - 


one loves his bow! or his bow, another pleases himself 
in the patient pastime of his angle. For surely if all 
men affected one and the same trade of life, or plea- 
sure of recreation, it were not possible that they could 
live one by another ; neither could there: be any use of 
commerce, whereby man’s life is maintained ; neither 
could it be avoided, but that the envy of the inevitable 
rivality would cut each other’s throats. It is good 
reason we should make a right use of this gracious and 
provident dispensation of the Almighty; and, there- 
fore, that we should improve our several dispositions 
and faculties, to the ad of the common stock ; 
and withal, that we should neither encroach | each 
other’s profession, nor be ‘apt to censure each other's 
recreation.— Hall, : ths 
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MUNRO’S SYRIA. 
A Summer Ramble in Syria; with a Tartar Trip from 

Aleppo ‘to. Stamboul.. By the Rev. Vere Monro. 

2 vols. Svo. London: Bentley. 

In the more barbarous part of the middle ages it was 
customary ‘for the clergy to style themselves the 
Cocks of the Almighty, intending thereby to denote 
their vigilance, and to intimate that it was their duty, 
like the cock that roused Peter, to call the people to 
repentance, or at any rate to church. (See Vossius 
de Tdolat. 3, cap. 86 ;. Pierii Valeriani Hieroglyphica; 
and Beckmann in his Chapter on the Invention 
of Weathgreocks.) If the author of the work at the 
head of our article had lived in those times he’ ought 
tolhave been called the fighting-cock, or the game- 
cock of the church; for, to judge from his own ac- 
count of himself (which is all we know about him), 
his organ of combativeness is so strongly developed, 
that fight he must, whenever an opportunity presents 
itself,.. We haye all heard and read of fox-hunting 
parsons: and drinking parsons, of swearing parsons 
and fighting parsons; but we have been accustomed 
to consider them as belonging to another age—as 
men who, like the Squire Westerns and Parson 
Thwackums, began to drop out of date soon after the 
publication of Fielding’s novels, and ceased to have 
any existence emoggi us/at the end of the eighteenth 
eentury.’ 

‘The Rey. Vere Monro, however, flourishing in our 
own days, is‘as pugnacious as Parson Trulliber, and 
scarcely a whit more polite. He of the pigs, who 
always drank first in his own house, did not draw his 
own character or narrate his own exploits; and, 
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Surely this divine must have odd notions about 
bodily suffering. Does he think that basting a ‘man’s 
shoulders with a tough stick gives no pain, or that 
he could belabour the turban without hurting the 
poor Arab’s head? 

This is what Mr Monro calls “the privilege of re- 
dressing grievances by the summary process of 
manual chastisement,” and he recommends it, to all 
travellers as the unly means of getting through their 
journey pleasantly. A few days after we find him 
“Yesorting to severity” with some Egyptian boat- 
men. At Acre, while his servant abuses a donkey- 
driver in Arabic, he enforces the argument with his 
stick. At this place he encounters a ragged German, 
who salutes him with shouts of “ Berry goot jackass!” 
On his way from Acre to Jerusalem, the guide on 
one occasion showed a reluetance to proceed; but,” 
says the Rev. Vere’ Monro, “ giving him a poke in the 
ribs with my gun, and threatening him with some- 
thing worse, if he delayed one moment, he went for- 
ward.” Wherever he travels he goes: swaggering with 
this gun in his hand, and at Hebron he had an alter- 
cation with some of Ibrahim Pasha’s soldiers about 
it. At Naplous, outraging the prejudices of the 
people, he pitches his tent and tethers his cattle in 
the court-yard of a mosque, and when remonstrated 
with, he puts himself in a warlike attitude, “ deter- 
mining not to evacuate the position until no longer 
able to maintain it.” Near to Deborah all his mili- 
tary spirit was aroused by the sight of three Arabs 
who (though good, decent men) were riding along in 
their country fashion with long lances or spears in 
their hands. He instantly cocked both barrels. 
“Each of my barrels,” he says, “contained six or 
seven slugs; so that, with the aid of my pistols, if I 
could only be allowed the first move, and the guide 
should act discreetly, there could be little doubt the 
game would terminate in our favour.” 


» We never heard a regular rifleman make so sure 


afvervall, Fielding was a satirist; but Mr Monro doth — of his aim :— 


both for himself, and, quite forgetting his cloth, 
brags of his prowess in using his fists and his cudgel, 
and in 


; — “Teaching Arabs how to dance 
Without a fiddle.” 


‘How, in his clerical capacity, and with the 
“ Reverenv ” on his title-page, he should venture to 
tell these stories, we can scarcely conceive. Perhaps 
he is but ‘young in his sacred ‘calling, and has so re- 
céntly left Eton, or some other public school, that he 
has not had time to forget that taste for brawls and 
boxing which forms so important a part of our system 
of public education. But then, on more mature con- 
sideration, the weight and substance of the man (for 
he tells us he rides fourteen stone), and some other 
incidental remarks, go against this hypothesis, and 
tenil ‘to prove that the game-cock is no such chicken. 

We will venture another peut-étre.. Mc Munro 
may be among those who consider the church “in 
danger,” and he, conscious of his own powers in that 
line, may think the best way of defending it 
make a stand-up fight for it. Adopting this suppo- 
sdeniiae owe see clearly enough why he ‘should have 

his fighting quali part known; and we must 
sides ‘that a few hundred fourtcen-stone parsons, 
_ witha proportionate numberof light-weights, would 
present a very formidable ring. 

‘Setting « out with the conviction that all Arabs are 
scoundrels, “lazy, false, and dishonest,” and that the 
only way to bring them to reason is to beat reason 
into them, the Rev. Vere Monro begins cudgelling 
at the very gates of Cairo. He; says :— 


« ‘Having | prevailed upon ‘my dromedary to kneel 
down, I dismounted, and falling upon the shoulders 
atdturban of the Sheikh with along“ palm-stick, I 
endeavoured to mortify his pride without ria 
hit to any bodily: suffering.” 


“In case they left the track, and came on ata 
charging pace, there would be time to secure two of 
them before their ferocious-looking lances would 
reach home; after which the third might be quar- 
tered upon the guide and myself, and perhaps suffi- 
ciently well entertained.” 


But the Arabs had no such warlike thoughts in 
their heads; they rode quietly up; and as they passed 
our hero they smiled at him, and saluted him with 
the gesture and words of charity and peace. At 
Saffat, near Tyre, he got into a violent quarrel with 
the Mootzellim, or governor, whom he says he so 
provoked, that “his countenance quivered with ire, 
and I hoped to see his beard eurl—a phenomenon of 
which I have read, but never witnessed.” He tells 
us that he threatened to complain to the Pasha, 
“throwing out some hints‘about the pains and penal- 
ties of Acre,” by which. allusions the Mootzéllim’ 
must have thought he meant the ‘scooping-out of 
eyes, and the citting-off of noses and ears, which 
were practised in ‘Acre by Djezzar, or the Butcher- 
Pasha, although the reverend traveller says he only 
meant to indicate the penalties of a galley slave, and 
that'the governor might/ be sent to work among the 
etiminals at Acre for opposing his lordly will. But 
either way, or however the Mootzellim may have u 
derstood the threat, no wonder that he was 
We should be curious <o know through what medium 
these threats were conveyed. The reverend travel- 
ler could not speak the age, and no dragoman, 
or native of the eduntry acting as interpreter, would 
dare to translate'such language to’a'man having at- 
thority. ‘Moreover, Mr Monro had'no dragoman or 
country Servant with him, having quarrelled with all 
his attendants long before this. On his road from Saf- 
fat to Damascus he tripped up the heels of a muleteer, 
smiting him on “the bread-basket” (see the Pugi- 
}ist's dictionary) at the same time, because the poor 
fellow very, reasonably objected to leaving. Ae | cara- 
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. our northern regions, where the 
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van with ‘which ‘thay ‘eene travelling. But lestiwe 
should be suspected of any exaggeration | or malice, . 


which (the peaceful, muses to witness!) we are wholly, 
free from, seeing that we know nothing of the au- 
thor, and are only doing our duty by his book, in 
exposing what we consider unjust and illiberal and 
dangerous violence, and an irascibility of temper 
that not merely ill-becomes a black coat, but would 
be unseemly in a blue or a scarlet one, we will give 
the ‘reverend gentleman's own words, and his owrt 
description of the manner in which he “ floored ” ‘the 
muleteer :— 

* The muleteer, with the utmost indidioremany ces! 
plied, that he would not ‘stir without the caravan ; 
and all my remonstrances proving fruitless, viitle ghee 
Arabs of the party, collecting about him, confirmed 
him in his refusal and encouraged him to insolenee, 
I set’ my foot behind him, and giving a gentle (query). 
push against his breast, he was laid flat upon his back 
in the grass; and I took that opportunity of telling 
him, that if the cattle were not brought and ready im 
ten minutes; I would ‘return to Saffat, and before 
night he should have five hundred stripes; remind- 


_ing him at the same time thatthe Consul would have 


given him two hundred and fifty the day before, but 
for'my interference. A murmur of 
passed among his companions—it is not good to do so re 


We perfectly agree with the Arabs. It wasnot  — 


good in the reverend traveller to do so! Near An- 
tioch he had a difference of opinion with another 
muleteer ; and—but we wage a ve thang 
himself :— 4 ' 

We Seizing the latter by the ey nip te 
smite him; but he, prayed not to be smitten, and 
promised to load the mules.” 

The reader, of course, will remark the happy 
adaptation of the scriptural turn of language on such 
an evangelical occasion; and here we may remark, 
that his reverence (as they call the chaplain on board 
of men-of-war) very frequently indulges in jocular 
imitations of the same sort, taking more liberty with 
the scriptures than many laymen will be inclined to 
tolerate. For ourselves, we would rather have this 
sort of thing in almost any other way than in the 
fighting, brow-beating fashion ; but there is a certain 
passage in this half-scriptural style about a beautiful 
black-eyed young Jewess of Damascus, who used’ to 
sit (by appointment) under the weeping willows by 
the river's side, that will make some people stare; 
although, as we beg leave ‘most distinctly to state, 
our author did not°make the appointments on his 
own aocount, but only accompanied the gentleman 
who had made them for himself—J tenait Ja chandelle, 
comme on dit & Boulogne. And here we may remark 
that the Rev. Vere Monro has on all oceasions a very 
lively sense of female beauty, drawing the portraits of 
the fair Orientals he meets with in most glowing and 
luxurious colours. He thus Spats | the women ‘of 
Damascus in general :— 

“ They are small, ‘but exceedingly beautiful, ‘with 
hair of glossy black, fair complexions, and eyes whose 
brightness ‘streams upon and dazzles the 
who, thus rendered. defenceless, is exposed to an unerring 
shaft, (Soho!) Though sometimes black, their eyes 
are more frequently of adeep blué: buf not as in 
| dark eyes, 
a morbid 


and raven locks of the, brunette, 


pulse, and frigid temperament ; ‘these, fired by their — 


genial sun, glow, and speak, and breathe of passion ; 
and those inquiring looks, which among European 
belles seems to be a laboured science, in them are 


the coruscations of nature, gleaming, penetrating, 
and warming, ‘like ‘the fieree’ beams that dart from 


the cloudless sky, ii 
@ THe climes of the East, and the land of ibd un» 


This is what Peter Pindar, in his'‘ ‘Margate Hoy,” 
when discoursing oh the merits of Eloisa’s to 


‘Abdlard, calls “a pretty pepperish ” style of wi 
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ANDTHE PRINTING“ MACHINE! 2B 


“We believe that everybody that knows, or cares to rheardi,of an .old Sicilian, bishop who. named: his pce grerouen been most thankful for any information. 
“now, anything about the East, is aware of the four heavy coach;horses after the four evangelists: _-1t'was the question as towhom Adana shiould belong, 
‘frightful debauchery’that reigns at Damascus; and But perhaps, after all, the subject on which, the Rey. ‘that delayed the hegociations for peaée, af each wg 
we must therefore ‘consider Mr Monro’s frowzy bit Vere Monro is most eloquent, is that of good eating. the late war; and it was with sore regtet' that ‘thie . 
of Latin onthe subject as wholly unéalled fori) But ‘We'like “white-bait,” whether eaten at the large new ‘Turks at last coded’ it te the Pastin of Egypt! Bat, 
Damascus was not only the most. licentious city in the “house at Blackwall, or‘at the small old one (the Crown although Hie! finds ‘time ‘to: discuss the merits of 'a 
East—it was also one of the most fiercely bigoted. and» Sceptre) «at Greenmich+—and who does not? ‘breed! of greyhounds whe’ saw there, Mr Monro tells 
“The union of these two extreme vices is not uncom- Butwe could not discourse 50 energetically thernow, us nothing’ about® the country, -— says” only’ few 
fof; particularly in Mahometan countries, where as_ doth. this divine, who introduces a mention words about: the town/of Adana. “As wall mattéfs 
sanieetty ta acquired ‘without putting @ ‘yestraint on of it in describing a breakfast on Abou Sookn, &@ connected iptasl geouraph? da tatiixion HS aseist © 

he animal passions, and where, in reality, the great- very delicate fish, Caught in the lake Tiberius, @ ‘hold then in utter ‘contempt, for we clin seareely te- 
peren are always the, greatest, sinners... Witness place famed in'the’New Testament. “His reverence member "two ‘consecutive lites in his" two ‘voltiiies 
"the many well attested accounts of the, orgies ofthe sayscere oe wir to waren - ! havingany vétérence to tid.” We ait lost i anges 
dancing and howling dervishes, and of the bare-faced “Tt (ine. the Abou.Sookn):-had: been: simply at seeing such opportunities thrown'aivay iran ener- 
débaucheries of the wandering dervishes, Santon’, fried jin oil; and my, loins being girt\for the way 8Y> and activity, end uquentien earn — 
and Marabouts,- An old: Italian’ traveller remarks (he is scriptural even in gourmandizing) I seated my- carried him’ over ‘a good’ deal plier pe 
in strong terms, which sare, however, perféetly ‘cor- self upon the threshold of the Jew’s door, and ate jt almost terra incognita; and with a’ atten 


rect, that in, Syria and Turkey a thousand liee.on from the “pan, ‘without’ any of the piquant aids that might have made some bias ape ae hee 
the foul body of.a ‘wandering dervish, do, more ‘are edmmonly called it’; and—never was anything Leake’s map of rest ut 
in obtaining for him the credit of having the odour so delicate! What a host of recollections etowded was galloping across cou ~ 
of sanctity, than’do a thousand virtues. down my;throat. with each delicious.morsel! Rich his only Mnphition jacegag to have been to He a 
aes * tne f mond, thine eels |—but they are laboured. by science 0 English. parson had more bottom than )Purkish 
Their immorality, we"suspecty remains in ste i ion ; ve Blackwall fry! courier and: could: beat a Dirtar jinvfeats of horee> 
: d. of Mehemed Ali hes ere they attain perfection ; and ye little B . fry! : Pent ae 
g¥9 xy but, the, Srens bay | yea » . fairest gem of the stream F ye too are embalmed in balter manship.| bee , : 
“effectually” eurbed the fanaticism of the people of 11. insdiow'dp lemon’ juiée and thou, too, turbot 2 Tt wasiat Aleppo; whithier 'hé" hind’ repaited from 
Damascus, and we are glad to see that ove a io eréméet aux gratins > sibtimest /production’of the Adana, that: Mr Monro_determined to travel, in, the 
confirros the epeount GS 7, Lone ew peer Rocher ! thou delightest by a borrowed-sayour!But scorching month of July, right across Asia Minor to 
he tall Wa hak OPES ihe gen — to bf thou, Abou Sookn, what shall 1 say of thee, + most Constantinople with the Tartar,or government 
peans in their own dress can a or 6 S08 rascally sweet’ fish | thou art unique! ¥ courier; a. manly determination, as. every one. will 
without any danger, and that the Christians of the bs ecyob ae intents feel, who. knows anything of ‘the ‘distance %of! the 
“country car opénly perform their religious rites “No ketchup.of fungus to deck thy. corse, learn the nature : ofthe roads, and dhe ‘rapim 
'. . » on ; ; 
eT OT ot a as aaa crhclciah, 22 1s MPR HER RO Me | + preak-neck mannersin' which these ‘Tartar travel.” 
mer * now i teful ay Pasha of Egypt; (Wedoubt; not that every reader will see the’pro- = — Ali- Agha was the beau-ideal ‘of Tartars | He 
gE gig Bak —~ . \Constatitinople tit five days, if his 
but we are sorry to be obliged to add, that Mr riety: of the. burlesque .of the two lines, of verse, could take him to’ Con: ive days, 
"Monro confirms the statements, that his government which are}raised on the truly sublime, poem written reverence could only ride him!” He could sit 
is most tyrannical and oppressive, and t on the death of Sir John Moore, ) Se Ga seven days ond, nightson t without sleeping ! 
Pasha grinds the Syriaris just as he has ground "But it is,on “kidneys for breakfast,” that. the He could eau < genre of these 
Egyptians... Qur author also shows that the Pasha’s ‘Reverend*Vere Monro puts out all his strength. poey teen sauea we asset re . 
army’ of occupation is but very, indifferently and {Until we ‘read his dissertation, we were not aware senda ee phgnenee _—er ye a | 
jrregularly paid. Here and there we find details or ‘that ‘kidtieys, at thiat/time othe day, Were” so very did for him.” _ . ae 
hints of this sort that give a value to his work, and English’; for thoroughly English though'we be (not- The way in which the? reverend gentleman pre- 
‘make us regret that™he had not kept his attention withstanding that,.we have, ridden ‘on eamels and pared ‘himself for the journey is amusingly charac- 
more steadily in’ this ‘direction, instead. of dwelling slept in tents in our time as well as, Mr Monro). teristic." He happened to know that Arabic is not 
‘on |topics on whieh he, ean give us no new in- have not seen kidneys commonly served up at break. «poken beyond Mount ‘Taurus, and that, therefore, 
formation, avd describing oceurrences by which he fast in England, and, generally speaking, we dislike the few words he had picked up of that language 
will gain no honour. and abhor them’ at sucH”a meal. “It may be, how. would be useless to him - soon as he should cross 
The reverend traveller bas a knowing eye for a ever, that:this is the-very reason why we do not ride the frontier of Asia Minor: : He says, and for rea- 
horse, and ‘talks about his points with all the science fourteen stone, and are not by, one tenth part (whieh _— already explained, we give ae own words ee 
ofthe stable; and all\the ‘emphasis of Tattersall's. isa tithe) sq_pugnacious as the Reverend. Vere « I engaged.a- tutoryand applied myself steadily — 
He never secs a well-bred, Arabian pass him, | with- Monro. But we must Jet him talk about what.he to get bie eal Turkish as would suffice for the 
out. yearning. after, itj-—but, so, beautiful, light-in- eallls the « iticonmparable kidneys” which he ate at gn Sourney: Having written in a small book sentences 
hand, and docile are those creatures, particularly inn kept bya Greek at Beyrout, in Syria) poche ary cireumstance 
when mounted by their native masters, who have «Upon my inquiring about breakfast, =p litet poy we ee of di leatlte; aati sc. 
pears ae up from ie of their Oe made a reply which deserves to be mentioned for its er on eset ‘8 
as mueh tenderness as bestow on the ¢! t ; oe 3 ‘ conduct should > ¢omme. begged 
their bosom, that we can almost excuse this longing, alii: a gE Deatere cng 4 to be pasbled, to call him a) ‘ dog,a pig, and an infie 
He thus anxiously describes a white. mare with  vinced an acquaintance ~whih the English po nae. del.’ ods _ritijadf! no 204 out Ot bra 5 oR Yo exzo%, 
which he had a serious flirtation somewhere in the 4, general, and with my own in particular, nigh Having obi d this choice triad. of words, he 
neighbourhood of the River Jordan, and the Dead 3, prised me exceedingly, and, indeed, did, in some next thought 2 dress, which was finally etrap, ' 
Sea: ’ degree alarm me. It could scarcely be intujtion ; and oN «mee are? 
_ “Her large fiery eye gleamed from. the edge J began to suspect that my skull exhibited some pre ~ “A “light” sailor's 'jaeket “and trowsers, elastic 
of an open forehead, and her exquisite little head posterous* ‘bump, some protuberant craniological ae d ‘straw-hat, ‘constituted’ my own 
was finished with a full pouting lip, and expanding ¢opformation indicative of Aidneytiveness, aia’an “a most convenient and comfortable that 
nostril. Her ribs, thighs, and shoulders, were sired to be ;informed how he could possibly have $9” be, adopted where exercise or heat are to. be 
models of make; with more bone than commonly jearnt that I affected “kidneys” at that particular dergone.” - 
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belongs to the Syrian Arab; and her stately step time of day. He told me that he had travelled with — have nothing to say, against the omfort. - 
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yeceived additional dignity from that aristocratic set {wo Englishmen, and that they had daily breakfasted convenience, but are not at all surprised that the 
on and carriage of the tail, which is the infallible on kidneys or beefsteaks; and that some English tra- Turks, who have "been accustomed to a considerable 
~  Gndication of family !” were led toremain a month in hishouse by the display on the»part of the gentlemen of the country, 
He then saysicn \ Jeod. fare which he set, before them, and they:followed and to see European travellers (where they:see them 
« Lhad been making: eyes at her all day, but) it the same rule... Whoever it was that initiated this at all) followed.at least by a, dragoman and a servant 
canines emeiithaghadge of evening began to oven. Creek into che mysian. of broiling @ Kideg ig en, OF two, should not have treated a person so equipped, 
spread al eames 1, dials renee titled to the thanks Syrian travellers; besides and without an attendant of any kind, with all that 
He tried to: buy this nonspareil, but failed after having conferred a ig benefit on the man him- deference or consideration Mr Monro seems to ¢ 
mach bargaining. | The! reggedeArab who owned S16. who thus wins :the -hearts:of his! guests, while expected. ~/We wonder what they would have 
her said, “he loved the mare better than his they are induced to forego for, t the excitements thought of him.hed. they been told he wasam Tmgm— 
own soul; that money was of no use-to. him, but ° werelline 5 the more substantial, enafien.af $2. 0nlemarr® RFHKES i a:oathai. eiberatins smile 
that when mounted upon her he felt.as-rich as the breakfasting. , ' i & 
Pasha.” At one part of the negociation, however, After seeing « hoa dest of the Holy Land ana pugilistic propensities behind him in. Syria, for, after 
the reverend traveller felt so sure.of having her, that Syria, Mr Monro proceeded to Adana, a sich and crossing the chain of Mount Taurus, although, be 
he ‘christened ber by anticipation, “Mrs Jordan,” most interesting district that has been visited by no ‘ells us he had some“ quarrels with the Tartar, and 
.—an appropriate and. seriptural name....We onee xecent traveller'wekuow of. and concerning which we “*Was obliged to give utterance to the opprobrious 
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terms” he had learned at Aleppo, we hear no more 
of his using either fist or stick. We say this is for- 
tunate for him, seeing that the Turk, misgoverned 
and oppressed as he is, is a hih-spirited, fellow, who 
will by no means put up with a blow, and who holds 
his beard as a thing sacred. Had the Rev. Vere 
Monro dared to strike an Osmanli—a true Turk, he 
would have got what he calls “a poke in the ribs,” 
not from the butt-end of a gun, but from a sharp- 
cutting yataghan; and had he seized an Osmanli by 
the beard, we much doubt whether he would have 
brought home his own head on_ his shoulders, 
These proceedings were all safe enough among the 
thoroughly degraded Yellahs of Egypt, and the sub- 
missive, dis-spirited peasantry, of Syria; but we 
would ask this reverend Hector, where was the man- 
liness in striking poor men, who, as he knew, had 
not the courage to return the blow, particularly on 
the person .of one furnished (as\Mr Monro was) 
with the absolute Jirman of the Pasha of Egypt? 


On reaching Constantinople, although, if he had 
ever read anything, he ought to have been prepared 
for the fact, our traveller falls into a downright fury 
because he finds thé inside of that city so inferior to 
its beautiful and magnificent exterior.’ The follow- 
ing is the last sentence of this wausordinery 
book :—. 

« In the steep streets of Pera all nature is offen- 
sive ; from fairy yisions you are roused to a dread of 
the plague, and shrink from every object around you, 
as if death were in its touch: yet in spite of ‘the 
nicest caution, you are hustled at each step by swag- 
gering Turks mangy dogs, squalid Jews, lying Greek, 
lousy Arabs, cheating Franks, and women wandering 


in grave clothes.” 
Now, though d Galata (the Christian 
suburbs) are bad e » they are no more deserving 


of a description like this, than Mr Monro is entitled 
to the reputation of a temperate and candid ‘traveller. 
We doubt not that his work will find readers. It is 
frequently lively and amusing, and in. some respects 
he is a striking’ writer. . We trust, however, we have 
taken the, venom out of his sting, and have shown 
where he would be but a blind guide and Lehane 
instructor to future travellers. 


art > ; 
; ead 
YOUTHFUL AUTHORSHIP. 
Juvenile "Researches, or a Description of some of the 
Principal Towns in the West of Sussex and the 
Borders of Hants. Second Edition. Easebourne, 
1835. Pp. 133. 2s. 6d. 
Tus little volume is a curiosity, and something 
more, The author, H. Dudley, is a boy only fifteen 
years of age; and he has not only written the book, 
but has printed it with his ow 
fabricated, or at least directed th 
his own printing-press. _By much 
derful specimen he has “given of his 
we must consider to be the engravings on wood with 
which it is embellished. There are about forty of 
these—and, although the mechanical part of the 
performance is, as might be expected, rude enough, 
for ithe young engraver has never even witnessed the 
practice of the art to which) he has here applied his 
hand, several of ‘them display very considerable 
spirit and freedom, and’are upon ‘the whole very 
suceessful representations. We should say, as far as 
we may judge from the. book, that this is the line 
in which the author shows the most decided talent,— 
except, indeed, that the circumstances: of the publi- 
cation generally indicate in one $0 young much 
more than the common share of ambition, ingenuity 
d® perseverance, | Some of the engravings, pare 
tly those of two paintings by Theodore Ber- 
naval, in the cathedral of Chichester, are very elabo. 


rate works, and must have taken a long time to 
finish. These, and the engravings of Chichester 
cross, of the exterior of the Cathedral, of the two 
stone coffins with skeletons, of two. curious Norman 
sculptures, of an ancient Roman stone with.an in- 
scription, of an ancient picture of the Resurrection, 
and a vignette of a horse's head, certainly evidence 
extraodinary proficiency, considering the circum- 
stances in which it has been attained, and a taste 
and capacity which, if duly cultivated, cannot fail to 
lead to excellence. The merit of the accompanying 
description’ appears to Gonsist chiefly in its being 
written sensibly, and without any pretension, which, 
looking to the youth of the author, is by no means 
the least gratifying sign’ that could have been 
afforded of the soundness as well as the precocity 
of his intellect. 

The book is dedicated by the writer to his mother 
in a few very proper words; but Mrs Dudley, it 
appears, has a pair of prodigies in her family, one of 
each sex. Mr H. Dudley’s prose is described on the 
title-page as “interspersed with various pieces of 
poetry by a sister,” and the young lady, we are told 
in the Preface, was only thirteen when these effusions 
were produced. Miss Dudley, no doubt, must be a 
remarkable girl, and possessed both of an aspiring 
character, and of much more than the share usual at 
her age of reflection and poetical feeling ; but still it 
might perhaps have been as well that she had waited 
a few years longer before she became a writer for the 
press. Her verses here given are of necessity very 
imperfect performances; for it is really nearly as 
impossible that a girlof_ thirteen should write good 
poetry, as that she should exert the bodily strength of 
full-grown womanhood. . At that age the necessary 


‘ingenuity for the manufacture of rhyme and the 


gement of imagery, may possibly be developed ; 
but where is the knowledge, where is the experience 
of life, where are the passions, which go, to the 
making of poetry? A true poetess of thirteen would 
be rather something preternatural than something 
merely precocious. No, the fount of poetry is fed 
with tears; and we should be sorry to think that 
Miss Dudley had already thought, and suffered, and 
wept enough, to be very rich in poetic power. 
—_ 
GUAZZARONI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR}? 
Grammaire Italienne, Elementaire et Analitique, avec 
les Accents sur tous les Mots Italiens, §c. §c. Par 


G. Guazzaroni. Londres: Chez l’Auteur, 93 Mil- 
ton street. Dorset square. 


Turs simple, compendious grammar, which has already 
gone through several editions, is one of the easiest and 
best we have seen for teaching Italian. The ponderous 
old grammar of Veneroni, which was generally used 
in our young days, is a very bad one, and, to say 
nothing of its numerous errors and solecisms, it ought 
to be exploded merely on account of its great length 
and. bulk, which terrify beginners, and give 
notions of difficulties which in reality do not 
The discontents, troubles, and revolutions manguées in 
the Peninsula, which hav ven educated Italians 
by hundreds to our shores, have had the effect of pro- 
viding even all our provincial towns with good masters 
and teachers, whose terms have been reduced in pro- 
portion to the abundance of the supply. We believe 
at this moment there is scarcelyya town of any conse- 
cam in our island in which are not one or 
two Italian exiles living by teaching their. Janguage ; 
and, be it said to their credit, and to our. own cr ;, <for 


- , 


Micatore, we look only upon the 


* the fact shows how widely diffused is the love of know- 


ledge and i improvement), living, in the large majority 
of cases, respectably and honourably, in comfort, if not 
in affluence. In consequence of this, we have met 
young persons of the middling ranks of life, who have 
never crossed the Alps, or even the channel,—who have 
never even been to London, and who yet speak the 
rich and beautiful Italian Janguage with correctness, 
both of idiom and accent. 

It was far different in our school-boy dale. when, 


-outof London, a proper Italian master could hardly be 


procured for love or money, or at all events, but at 
such an expense as only the high and wealthy classes 
could afford. Verily, if our children do not make 
more progress in all these things than we did, the 
blame must rest with them, for their opportunities are 
ten-fold what we old people enjoyed. 


—— 


Fragmens Tirés des Impressions de Voyage. Pat A. 
Dumas. A [usage des Enfans. 1 vol. 12mo, 
London. Rolandi. 


Tuts little book is well calculated to answer the object 
proposed, which is to serve as an amusing medium of 
teaching young people French. The language is idio~ 
matical, familiar, and conversational—in short, just the 
sort of language living decent Vrench people use in 
the ordinary transactions of society. Telemachus, by 
which we were drilled into French, is all very well in 
its way, but the style of the sage Mentor is but litde 

for the common usages of life—his long and stately 
speeches give no key to familiar French conversation ; 
and we doubt whether a thorough acquaintance with 
the whole book would enable an English youth to make 
his way in France, or even to order his dinner, or his 
bed at night. How would English waiters and cham- 
bermaids stare at the foreign traveller who should ad- 
dress them in the aye of — © Rasselas,’ or 
Macpherson’s *Ossian!’ _ 

The fragments of travels relate entirely to the Swiss 
Alps, a subject as likely as any we know of to charm 
the attention of young people. There is a striking de- 
scription of the Valley of Chamouny, with its glaciers 
and sea of ice, of Mont Blane and its deep gulfs and 
tremendous avalanches, of Mount Saint Bernard, with 
its ancient hospice and hospitable monks ;—and this is 
intermingled with anecdotes concerning adventurous 
guides, bear-hunters, and chamois hunters, and with 
accounts of “ moving accidents by flood and snow.” 


oo 


— If miracles be ceased, yet marvels will never 
cease. There is no creature in the world wherein we 
may not see enough to wonder at; for there is no worm 
of the earth, no spire of grass, no eit; no twig, wh 
we may not see the footsteps of a Deity. The best 
visible creature is man ; now, what man is he that can 
make but a hair, or a straw, much Jess any sensitive 
creature ; so as no Jess than an Mie ore is rs 

in every object that presents 1 eyes. 

rn ; ‘these bodily 
substances, and do not see God i everything, we: are 
no better than brutish ;/ making us merely of our sense, 
without the least improvement of our faith, or our 
reason. Contrary, then, to the opinion of thosemen 
who hold that a wise man, should admire nothing, I 
say, that a man truly, wise een ene admire 
everything.— Bishop Hall. ; ’ 
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TO ASSIST THE INQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUGGLING, AND 
SYMPATHISE WITH ALIx 


CLEANLINESS, AIR, BXERCISE, 
AND DIET. 
No. V. 
[Concluded.] 
Ir has been said that all our troubles are principally 
owing to our plan of diet ; that, the skilful cook is the 
great enemy of civil man, Now, there are some 
nations who thrive on food that would be poison to 
a sedentary citizen ; but such people take plenty of 
exercise, and drink fresh air in plenty. Sir John 
Malcolm in his first visit to Persia, met with a man 
who was in the constant habit of taking opium, and 
Sir John predicted for him a shortened life. On his 
second visit, his opium-eating friend galloped 
him as liyely as ever, ‘reminding him of, his : 
prophecy. The poison-eater was an eager horseman ; 
and his creed answers: for its. professors being zealous 
bathers. Yet.we must not suppose bis health in the 
fine condition it would have been, had be refrained 
from indulging himself with the poison.. No doubt 
he paid for the gratification by a diminished vigor, 
and a shortened life. ' 

But here in London we are not content with one 
indulgence at a time. We boast of the. high tone of 
our morals,—that is to say, our rule of manners or 
conduct,—whieh, according to the self-rewarding 
powers of virtue, should render us equally exalted in 
our physical and mental eondition, . How do we find 
ourselves? Although of a decent stature, with a 
naturally strong constitution, we show a curious as« 
semblage of diseases and malformations, of distortions 
and afflictions, of mean spirits, cowardly or bad-tem- 
pered, or both, melancholy, hopeless, wanting in 
faith, exacting, denying, unenjoying, unjoy-giving— 
miserable alike in acceptances and gifts; confound 
ing vice and pleasure; and so condemning the one, 
and unable to refrain from the other. 

Let us catch a pair of passing cockneys, and make 
mirrors of them; a thin, and a fat one, to suit both 
sorts. See what a face this one has:—his brows are 
contracted, his wrinkled forehead is dry and hard; 
over it is the parched thatch of grizzled hair; under 
his seratchy eyebrows glistens an eye of steel, hard, 
piercing, and unmeaning ; searching, but not expres- 
sive; it is never at rest within its leathern case of 


eyelids. The nose is bony, narrow, drawn up at the 
corners, for ever conscious of a_ smelt-out 
rat. The mouth, pinched into. convergent 


wrinkles, is the seat of mean words and a pett; 
grief; drawn down into two slender lines, it has no 
coriers: It is the bitter mouth of 2 discontented 
serpent. In youth it acquired that pursed-up look, 
from restraining all-its heart-felt enjoyments within 
its teeth; that heart has longdied away. The voice 
is thin and unvibrating, its tones sudden and mo- 
notonous ;—1host horrible in a lawyer ; ridiculous in 
an auctioneer. The shoulders are shrunk | together ; 
the ungloved hand ‘looks bony and claw-like, fit for 
grasping; the back is bent, and the” a the 
seanty clothes unfilled ; the walk is a quick, uneasy 
shuffle, making up in anxiety for the want of energy. 
His fellow captive in our hands is the other ex- 


treme of the same train of breeding. His round 
forehead, sloping from his ill-furnished head, over- 
hangs in clumsy massiveness, a dull, slowly-turning 
eye, loosely lying in a pendulous bag of lid. The 
cheeks, in broken lumps, hang crowded on the bones ; 
to them hangs the under-chin. The nose is short 
and thick, thesmouth large and gross—and ever 
and anon’ the lips and nostrils are shaken with a 
bullying snort. . The “voice is thick, coarse, 
and grumbling. The large clothes ,are too 
strait for the rolling flesh; the walk is back-lean- 
ing, to balance the weight before; a quick succes- 
sion of difficult stamps; one hand swings in aid of 
the over-tasked legs, the other gingles the gold that 
warms the pocket and the heart. Now let them go, 
poor fellows. What can have brought them to this 
pass? Indulgence. ‘They have not, like the opi- 
um-eater, indulged theit appetite alone,—like the 
frugal Indian, they have nut only-for a time indulged 
their legs: they haye not only, like the Irish bog-trot- 
ter, indulged in foul air, and an exemption from the 
trouble of cleanliness ; they have not, like any of these 
better-conditioned people, been conteut with indul- 
gences single ;—no, they have had them altogether. 
The rule of their lives has been to get as much money, 
and spend as little as possible, that they might have 
the power of indulging themselves in squalor, foul air, * 
inaction, and gluttony—and that their beloved children 


might do the same. . We must not, therefore, throw — 


the whole burden of their ills on the shoulders of the 
fourth vice alone. Undoubtedly that is the immedi- 
ate cause of the vast majority of diseases now preva- 
lent among us, especially those of most common 
occurrence ; but the other three indulgences are not 
the less’to be looked upon as having unfitted us to 
resist the inroads of the fourth. 

“ Digestion, as most people know, is the name 
given to that series of functions by which food is 
taken into the system, and assimilated, and formed 
into blood; from which blood the. various tissues are 
constantly undergoing’ renovation, and the various 
secretions are formed. Digestion consists, then, in 
the mastication of the food, its complete admixture 
with the saliva, and, having passed into the stomach, 
its reduction into a pulp by the muscular powers of 
the stomach, and, having been chemically acted on 
by the gastric juice, its propulsion thence onwards ; 
its mixture with the bile;” and the separation of the 
chyle, which is the nutritious part, from the merely 
vehicular matter; which last is a lengthened process. 

In order to the proper performance of these 
functions, there are’three things to be considered : 
The body, to begin with, should be in a fit state to 
perform them ; the food offered to the organs of di- 

tion should be such as is naturally adapted to 
their peculiar action, and of such a nature as affords 
the best supply of nutriment ; and it should be® fur- 
nished in a proper magpe", and proportions, and at 
fit intervals. 

“Every organ and every tissue of the’body is so 
intimately related to its other organs and tissues, that 
any can scarcely be affected without inyolving the 
others to a greater or less extent.” The skin and the 
digestive organs are notoriously most closely sympa- 
thetic. Cleanliness then is one of the immediate 
promoters of a healthy digestion. Wé have already 
shown how exercise developes the muscular and 
seeretive powers of the body, which are such con- 


siderable agents in the process of digestion. We 
have shown how air invigorates the circulation, 
vivifies the blood. Now, while the organs of ; 

are at work, tee tar stomach, a great flow | 
of blood occurs tow : part in action ; as appears 
to be the case in all parts of the frame. It must be 
remembered too, that from the blood the gastric 
juice, the bile, and all the secretions are formed ; the 
blood thus assists in making what itself is formed 
from, the chyle. Air then is necessary to a proper 
digestion. Many of us (would we could say all/) 
are familiar with the effect of a bathe in the open’air 
upon the appetite! Cleanliness, Air, and Exercise, 
then, are the best adapters of the body to the functions” 
of digestion. 

Man was made to earn his food by his own cor- 
poreal exertion,—by the sweat of his brow,—to fi 
it in ‘the open air, In a state of nature the mea 
of procuring food were themselves the best prepara~ 
tives to its reception. A an, now-a-days, 
most exactly conforms to of healthy diet, 
especially if he add bathing to his exercise, and live 
only upon the game he kills, and a few vegetables out 
of his garden, and avoids too refined a cookery, a 
dram before setting out, a drinking mene returning, 
and the like. 

The healthiest style of food plow to be a 
moderate amount of animal substance, making up 
the necessary quantity bisa substances, of 
which the farinaceous kinds are generally to be pre- 
ferred. 

All kinds of game are most easy of digestion : hare, 
especially, to be the most facile of all known 
substances. Poultry, beef, and mutton come next. 
Lamb, and still more veal, in common with all young 
meats (commonly so called) are less digestible. 
Whiting, cod, and haddock, are among the whole~ 
somest kinds of fish. Salmon, like ‘pork, isa very 
. suspicious fellow, subjecting its devourer to a chance 
of sudden and most unexpected attacks of pain, fre- 
quently terminating in a cutaneous eruption! “Milk, 
cheese, and butter are extremely indigestible, and 


should be very tely used even by the strongest, 
Butter the d should never touch; it has been 
considered to rhaps the most indigestible stuff we 
commonly p our mouths. Of vegetable sub- 
stances good n bread is the most nutritive, and 


the best. " ‘ Asparagus, cauliflower (the heart), pota- 
toes, if dry, or as it is called, mealy, and spinach,” are 
the wholesomer sort of vegetables in Dr Robertson’s 
estimation ; and they are ranged in the order of their 
comparative excellence. Fruit, for the healthy, is 
wholesome and beneficial. The best time for eating 
it is the forenoon. Cherries, plums, and nuts, are, 
however, to be eschewed by the prudent. 

Tea, coffee, and chocolate, used in moderation, 
appear wholesome and beneficial, and, especially the 
first, suited to our more inactive mode of life. Cho- 
colate, however, is generally found to be heavy for 
the digestion of the valetudinarian, and is certainly 
more fitted to a breakfast beverage than to any other 
meal. Wine and spirituous liquors are to be looked 
upon rather as superfluities than necessaries, and 
they have been reckoned of very doubtful benefit ; 
we cannot, however, but .consider that wine and ale, 
if good, and very sparingly used, are an innocent and 
very allowable indulgence. An _ immoderate use 
soon punishes itself. ot 
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So much for quality. Quantity is the Text 
point; and there are various directions of easy 
access to thosewho desire to--seestheir _Bule, of - 
conduct in black and white; but every: healthy 
man “has an infallible: index in his own person 
that will tell) him the precise quantity, he 
should eat. Tt is the cessation of appetite,—not of in- 
clination; for pleasant viands may prolong that almost 
indefinitely—but cessation of desire for food as such. 
A mouthful or two beyond this produces aistill more, 
peremptory demand for the. Gevpta cease, in @ sense’ 
of fulness,—an undue consciousness of the presence 
of food in the stomach. Neglect this, and you 
suffer ; for it must be borne in mind, that an excess 
of ‘the quantity necessary for nourishment is not 
merely superfluous, it is positively harmful, The task 
of the stomach is.to digest that quantity which is 
necessary to the constitution ; and if overladen, the 
task is performed with difficulty, the organ is irri- 
tated, its functions disor dd more or less of 
temporary disease is the uence. If this be 
often repeated, the disease is no Jonger temporary. 

_As to time, moderation must be the rule in that as 
in other respects, If meals are eaten at intervals of 
too great a-duration, an exhaustion ensues, which is 


familiar to us all, and is directly, weakening in its: 


effect. _ If the interval be too short, a mass of food is 
intruded before the former meal is entirely got rid:of,, 
and the. digestion of neither’ proceeds as it ought. 
Six hours\is rather a long interval,, but. three is cer. 
tainly the shortest to be allowed. Upon the:.wholes 
four or five hours may be considered a proper time 
to wait between meals. 

The fittest time for a hearty meal is early in the 
day; the body is then fresh and untired, and the 
digestion is in its most vi condition, and the food, 
better and more cay wn is of greater 
use to the constitu the principal meal be de- 
férred till a late hour,—as a late dinner, for instance, 
—the body suffers from the protracted fasting, ‘the 
difficulty of digestion is enhanced, and the advantage. 
derivable from the same food diminished. A hearty 
breakfast, therefore, with a walk before it,—a moderate 
dinner, about five hours after,—tea, three or four 
hours later,—and a very li, 
very good course of diet for the day; such as is not 
likely to trouble the digestion, irritate the temper, or 
cloud the intellects; but leave the body strong, the 
temper comfortable, the head clear and rational. 

Of physic-taking we have said no ;-length- 
ened remarks upon it would be foreign to these 
articles, and it is too important a subject to be dis- 
missed in a few words. We shall reserve the matter 
for a future article, 


In conclusion, we will offer a few general rules, 
not difficult to follow; the observance of which will 
include a great deal of useful practice. 


Wet as much extent:of skin, and rub dry, every- 
day,.as your aecupation will “you to do in 
point of time. Immerse yourself ely in water at 
least once a week.. Thus spent, ashilling a week will 
not be a very ruinous, expense; nor In 
summer a cold bath is, to) be; ; im) winter 
one of the tepid swimming baths. will be: pleasanter, 
and perhaps safer. A shower bathis.a very convenient 
and pleasant. mode of washing, if you are) able .to 
procure one. In winter a kettleful of hot 
mixed, with. the, cold will make it of a safe and 
agreeable temperature, about that of open water in 
summer-time..__ 

Keep your rooms well ventilated, always: taking 


. care to have a current of fresh air enter at some part 


of the room ; and let it be changed as frequently and 
freely as possible. In your walks seek for a different 
air from the one you dwell in, and as pure a. one as 
you can find. In choosing a walk in the neigh. 
bourhood of London, never go to leeward, for thus 
all the smoke of the city will follow you. as far as 
you can go; but stretch out to windward, or as 
near it as you can, and so get the air fresh coming 
from the fields and open country. 
_ Never take less than two hours’ exercise in the 
air. Never take two” meals without out,of. 
exercise between. Vary your exercite as much 


supper, if any, make a e 


as ; possible, and make a as amusing as |you can.\ | 
Swimming, skipping, the preliminaries, as they are 
called, of gymnastics, -shuttlecock, are all, exer-. 
cises that) may \be jused gently, and are very 
useful im exereising: those parts aff the body 
which are eomparatively qpiescent in walking. 

Eet your food be chosen for its wholesomeness, a 
well as its palateableness.. Let it be moderate: in 
quantity, and simple; not eating of many things at 
once. Eat-or drink nothing veryshotynor swallow, 
very fast. It is well-to\ vary your food oceasionally ;: 
~but adhere ‘to simplicity and moderation always. 

If you feel dull, or melancholy, and do not know 
why, reconsider your last’ few days’ bill of fare, and 
the exercises you have taken, and you will certainly 


find that you have done something to cause your un- 
easiness, either by commission or omission, 

Endeavour to unite your amusements as much as 
possible with ‘your ‘exercises and regimen, making 
pleasure aid in bestowing health; and health. will 
repay the benefit in kind. , 


— 


A LITBRARY CURIOSITY. 


FIRST PRODUCTION OF MR HAZLITT, WRITTEN WHEN 
HE WAS THIRTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 


[fr was addressed to the Editor of the Shrewsbury 
Chronicle, at the time of the Birmingham riots, and is 
taken from the current {| number of the * Monthly 
Repository.’] 

Mr Woop,—'Tis really surprising that men—men, 
too, that aspire to the character of Christiansshould 
seem to take such pleasure in endeavouring to load with 
infamy one of the best, one of the wisest, and one of 
the greatest of men. 

One of your late correspondents, under the signa- 
ture of ** OYAETE,” seems desirous of having Dr 
Priestley in chains; and, indeed, would not, perhaps, 
(from the gentleman's seemingly charitable disposition, ) 
he greatly averse to seeing him. in) the flames also, 
This is the Christian—this is the meek, the charitable 
spirit of Christianity—this the mild ‘spirit its great 
master taught! Ah, Christianity, how art thou 
debased! how, am. I. grieved to see that universal 
benevolence, that love to all mankind, that love even 
to our enemies, and that compassion for the failings of 
our fellow-men that thou art caleulated to promote, 

ontracted and shrunk up within the narrow limits that 
prejudice and bigotry mark out! 


But; to return. Supposing the gentleman’s end to 
be intentionally good; supposing him, indeed, to 
desire all this, in order to extirpate the doctor’s sup- 
“posedly impious ard erroneous doctrines, and promote 
the cause of truth, yet the means he would use are 
certainly wrong. For may 1 be ‘allowed to, remind 
him of this, (which prejudice has hitherto apparently 
prevented him from seeing,) that violence and force 
can never promote the cause of: truth, but reason-and 
argument, alone ; and whenever these. fail, all, other 
means are yain and ineffectual ? And, as the doctor 
himself has said im his letter to the inhabitants of 
Birmingham, that ‘if they destroyed’ him, ten others 
would rise as able or abler than himself, and stand 
forth. immediately to, defend: his principles; and that 
were those destroyed, a hundred ah) appear, for the 
God of truth will not sufferhis cause to lie defenceless.” 
This letter of the doctor's, though i it throughout breathes 
the pure and genuine: spirit of Christianity, is by 
another of your correspondents charged with sedition 
and heresy! But, indeed, if such sentiments as those 
which it contains’ be sedition and heresy, sedition and 
heresy would be an honour ; for all; t sir sedition is 
that fortitude that, becomes the digaity of man, 
and the character of Christians avd their heresy, 
Christianity. The whole letter, indeed, far from cone 
seditious, is peaceable and charitable: and far from 
being heretical, thatis, in the usual acceptance of the 
_word, furnishes proofs, of that: resignation. so worthy of 
“himself. And to-be sensible of this, ’tis only necessary 
that any one, laying aside prejudice, Pas 
itself with candour. 


hanes ~under the specious guise of religion and a rd ar 
1 


tru 
Religious ersecution is thane of all religion ; and, 
the friends of persecution are the worst enemies religion 
has. Of all persecutions, that of calumny: is the most 
intolerable;, Any other kind of persecution can affect: 
our outward circumstances only, our properties, our 
er but this can affect = characters for — 
this great man has not only bad his ’ 
his habitation burned, and hin fi sir 


ped eas S pH OR <— ing b > ‘hich 
ctions, and.c! with eve or w 
a misreprésentation of the truth, at j 

_ 4 Nihilest ny & naqor o° 


THE MARCHIONESS DE SEVIGNE To H ’ -Pauouren, 
the | THE COUNTESS DE 
What, or who, then, is free fom © Peldiy eyeiiing,' 24th | fit: 
the calumniating pen of malice, malice concealed, per. From Monsieur ult’s. 


‘a *4 dice, can give the least pretence. And 
is? To the shame of some one let it be repl ied, 


hs 5 on account of particular hegre: opinions, 


~~ » or criminal in 

ce i = e reat 
"ten 8 o pts 

devil!” A Ade it is inly ‘be 

And here Ts ying 


only to remind your anti-Priestleyan correspo! 
that, when they presume to attack the cuamiela of Dr | 
Priestley, they do: inet so much resemble the wren 
pecking at the as the owl-attempting, by the fl 

of her wings, pa HY Mount Athos into the ocean ! a 

that while De Priestley’s name shall “ flourish in im- 
mortal youth,” and his heey be oo es 


revered by posterity, prejudice no lc 

odataiacdidge of tse thot will be fers rat in be 
scurity, or ae rememberedvas tbe tne aera t 
and ahi the most odious of all characters. © 


— 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 

NO. XCIL.—THE TRAGECOMEDY OF THE MAJOR-DOMO, 
A Major-domo killing himself, because there was @ 
deficiency in the dishes at his master’s table, cannot 
but give us. some ludicrous sensations, in, the midst of 
our pity: yet that poor Vatel found nothing ludicrous | 
in his position, is too certain; and in order to sympa= 
thize with the purely grave sympathy which his fate 
seems to have excited, we must pitch our imaginations 
into the Court of Louis the Fourteenth, where royalty 
was, almost literally, worshipped, and the orders of” 
nobility, and’ his other servants, environed him (not to 
speak it profanely) in the manner of the celestial “ 
hierarchies ; the Dukes being the cherubs, and those art 
partaking of the reflection of his dignity, who, as’ 
Milton says of his ministering angels, 


** only stand. ‘and wait.” 


ne died of dejectiom at the loss of Louis's 
Po may be allowed to a’ Major-domo to kill him—- 
self out of an apprehension of it. 

And see how gravely the office was estimated in those 
days. One hardly knows whether Madame de Sévign€ 
is serious, or bantering, when she speaks of Vatel’as @ 
“great” man, and one capable of governing a state. 
Rut at any rate, he had all'the delicacy and high wy oF 
of honour which was thought peculiar tohighstation. 

“« Vatel,”’ said the Prince, in ordér to console him 
for the deficiency of the roast meat, * Nothing could 
be more admirable than his Majesty’s supper.” 

‘* Your Royal Highness’s goodness,’ replied Vatel, 

“completes my unhappiness. Tam sensible that the” 
roast meat was wanting at two tables.” 9 

Then there is a want of sea-water (we know not for . 
what purpose—we are not enough in the interidr of the 
fashions of those times) ; but this want of sea-wateris’ 
the * last feather that: breaks the horse’s back” How- 
ever, we must not’ anticipate the narrative of Madame 
de Sévigné, cheering and natural as usual; like all “her: 
letters. Poor Vatel. was most likely os 
gentleman, whose reputation ‘for worth { 
given him somewhat too vicfens Camas 
expected of him, and whose bad general state of health 
made his impatience overflow at this otherwise trifling 
jog givemto the cup of his calamities, 

It is as if a tragedy had been introduced inthe ~ 
corner of one of the pictures of Watteau, Imagine a 
feast ‘all over jonquils’’— all enchantment,” as 
Madame de Sévigné describes it, and then this strange’ 
mock-heroical spout of: blood, suddenly eee 
upon it, and staining its dandy coat!» io 


Wet! here I hava T iftended to» 
acquaint you that the Kin ng ‘ot ester to Chantilli,. 
He hunted a stag by moonli At: the yt stk nders,, 
but the fireworks were a little eclipsed lie briglithess 

of our friend ; but in fine; ded eraetnastinetinyer and 
the entertainment went off ad well. The weather 
we had yesterday gave us of an end worthy of'so, 
fine a teginning ut what do 0 you think I learnt when’ 
Teame here? Iam‘ scatcely recovered as i 
hardly know how to'tell it you y SVuuks the operas: 


ingenious Vatel, late Maitre d’Hotel to: M, de Fouquel,. 
A a in that capacit tuyh with, aman so. 


inently disti i= 
Sic sete eee a 


th 
preter ia  e sowelinandighte o'clock this morn- 
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_ing finding that the salt.water he thad sent for did not 
come to the time he expected it, and unable to bear the 
disgrace that he thought would:inevitably befall him, 
ran himself through with his own:sword. Youwmay 
easily judge what a confusion so shocking an accident 
must have occasioned. ‘Think, too, that perhaps the 
water might come in just as he was expiring. I know 
no more of the affair-at present; and I suppose you 
think this full enough, I make no doubt. But every- 
thing was in the greatest confusion. It must be very 
disagreeable to have an accident of this kind break in 
upon an entertainment that cost fifty thousand crowns. 


Monsieur de Menars is to be married to Mademoiselle 
de la Grange Neuville ; but I don’t know how 1 come 


. oi the heart to speak to you about anything but 
atel. 


Paris, Sunday, Apfil 26, 1671. 


This is Sunday, 26th April; and this letter will not 
go out till Wednesday ; but it is not a letter, it is an 
account that I had from Moreuil, of what passed at Chan- 
tilli with regard to Vatel. [ wrote to you last mt 
that he had stabbed himself; you have here the who! 
puunam of that affair, The King arrived there on 

hursday night: the walk, the collation, which was 
served in a place set apart for the purpose, and strewed 
with junquils, were 4o. their.wish. They went to sup- 
per, but the Roti was wanting at one or two of the 
tables by. reason of their having been obliged to pro- 
vide several dinners more than were expected, This 
seized Vatel’s spirits, and he was herd to say several 
times, ‘‘I have lost my honour! I-cannot r this 

~ disgrace! My head is quite giddy.” Said he to Gour- 
ville, ‘* Lhave not had a wink of sleep these twelve 
nights; I wish you would assist me in giving orders.” 
Gourville did ant he could to comfort and assist him ; 
but the want of the Rodii (which, however, did not 
happen at the King’s table, but some of the other 
twenty-five,) was always uppermost with him. Gour- 
ville mentioned it to the Prince, who was so good as 
to go directly to Vatel’s apartments, and told him, 
*‘everything is extremely well, Vatel; nothing could 
be more admirable than~ his Majesty’s supper.” 
“Your Highness’s goodness,” replied he, ** completes 
my unhappiness; I am sensible that the Roti was 
wanting at two tables.” “There is nothing 
mao,” said the Prince; ‘* do not perplex you d 
all will go well.” Midnight came,—the fire-works 
did not succeed,—they) were covered with .a thick 
cloud,—they cost sixteen thousand francs. At four 
o'clock in the morning Vatel went everywhere about, 
and found all fast asleep ; he meets.one of the under 
purveyors, who was just come in with only two loads 
of water. ‘ What!’? says he, ‘‘isthisall?’ ‘* Yes, 
Sir,”’ said the man, not knowing that Vatel had de- 
spatched other people to all the sea-ports about. 
Vatel waited for some time; no other purveyors 
arrived ; his head grew confused; he thought there 
‘vas no more water to be had; he flies to Gour- 
ville; “* Sir,” says he, ‘*I cannot out-live this 
disgrace.” _ Gourville laughed at him; but, however, 
Goes to his apartment, and setting the hilt of his sword 
against the door, ran himself through the heart at the 
third stroke; having first given himself two wounds, 


which were not mortal. Just at that instant the car- _ 


riers arrived from all parts with the water; Vatel was 
inquired for to distribute it; they ran to his room, 
Anocked at the door, but could make noone atswer 3; 
upon which it was broken open, and there he was found 
stretched out, and weltering in his blood. ‘A messen- 
ger was immediately a ae to acquaint the Prince 
with what had happened, who was just at-his wits end 
about it. The Duke wept, for his Burgundy journey 
vall depended upon Vatel.. The Prince related the 
whole affair to his Majesty with great concern, It was 
looked upon:as the consequence of .a too nice sense of 
honour in his way ; some blamed him, others praised 
him for this instance of courage. The King said he 
had put off this excursion for above five years, because 
he was very sensible what an infinite deal of trouble it 
anust be attended with, and told the Prince he ought to 
have had but.two tables, and not be at the chargeof all, 
and declared he would never suffer him to do the like 
again; butall this was too late for poor Vatel. How- 
ever, Gourville endeavoured to. supply the loss.of Vatel, 
which he did in great measure. The dinner was ele- 
gant, the collation the same: They supped; they went 
a watking ; they hunted ; all. was perfumed with jon- 
uils, all. was enchantment. Yesterday, which 
Saturday, there was the same over again ; and in 
evening the King set out for Liancourt, where he had 
ordered a media-noche ;* .he is to stay there three days. 
This is what Moreuil told me, hopiag I would acquaint 
you withit. I wash my hands of the rest, for | know 
nothing about it. .M. ’Hacqueville, who was present 
at the whole, will no doubt give you a faithful relation 
of all that passed; but nevertheless I, write too, be- 
cause his.hand is not. quite so legible asmine, and the 
reason of my sending you. so many ule circumstances 
is, because, were I in your.place, I should Jike them on 
such an occasion. id 'p 
_ * Media-noche is a flesh-meal just after midnight, among 
the Roman Catholics. : 


——=— 


QUEEN BLIZABBTH’S DISLIKE OF. 
NAMING A SUCCESSOR. 

Mr D'israeti, in the following passage, has perhaps 
somewhat over-estimated the political value of the 
subject at this time of day, and treated it, on that score, 
with too much gravity and circumstance; but it is 
curious as an exhibition of character. Elizaveth had 
been used to power for along series of years, and could 
not bear to part with it, or even to think of the person 
who should be its inheritor. That isevidently themain 
secret of the matter, however it may have partaken of 
feelings more purély political. _ With respect to’ the 
word “rascal,” (‘I will have no rascal to succeed 
me,” &c.), it did not imply of necessity the moral re- 
probation it does now, and, therefore, could not have 
been quite so strange in the ears of the bye-standers, as 
it would be if used by a sovereign of the nineteenth 
century. But in one respect it might bave mortified 
them still more ; for birth and rank were then in/higher 
estimation, and rascal (racaille) meant one of the 
“lowest of the people” — the “rascal rout” —the 
“ rascal many" (11),as the phrases went in those times ; 
very different from the many-respecting philosophy of 
the present. Poor imperial Elizabeth, therefore, in the 
anger and sulkiness of her dying moments, ‘loth to 
depart,” implied, by the use of this term, that all 
people, whether high orlow, were ‘‘ rascals’alike, in 
comparison with a crowned head. . 

Tt is an extraordinary circumstance in our history, that 
the succession to the English dominion, except in two 
remarkable cases, was never settled by the possessors of 
the throne themselves, during their life-time ;, and that 
there is every reason to believe that this mighty trans- 
fer of three Kingdoms became the sole act of their 
ministers, who considered the succession merely asia 
state expedient. Two of .our most able sovereigns 
found themselves in this predicament: Queen Eliza- 
beth and the Protector Cromwell! Cromwell probably 
had his reasons not to name his successor ; his positive 
election would have dissatisfied the opposite parties of 
his government, which he only ruled while he was 


able to cajole them. He must have been aware that 


latterly he had need of conciliating all parties to his 
usurpation, and was, probably, as doubtful on his death. 
bed whom to appoint as bis successor, as at any other 
period.of his reign. Ludlow suspects that Cromwell 
was “ so indisposed in body or mind, that he could not 
attend to that matter; and whether he named any one 
is to me uncertain.” All that we know, is the rt 
of the secretary Thurlow and bis chaplains, iodine 
the Protector lay in his last agonies, suggested to him 
the propriety of choosing |his eldest son, and they tell 
us that he agreed to this choice. Had Cromwell been 
in his senses, he would bly have-fixed on Henry, 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, rather thanon Richard, 
or possibly have not chosen either of his.sons! 

Elizabeth, from womanish infirmity, dh from. 
reasons, could not endure the thoughts of her succes- 
sor; and long threw into j the politics of «al 
the cabinets of Europe, each of which had its favourite 
candidate to support. The legitimate heir to the throne 
of England was to be the creature of her breath, yet 
Elizabeth could not speak him into existence. ‘This 
had, however, often raised the discontents of the nation, 
and we shall see how it harassed the Queen in her 
dying hours. . It is even suspected that the Queen still 
retained so much of the woman, that she could never 
overcome her perverse dislike to name her successor ; 
so that, according to this epivion, she died and left the 
crown to the mercy ofa party! This would have been 
acting unworthy of the magnanimity of her character, 
and as it is ascertained that the Queen was very sensi- 
ble that she lay in a dying state several days before the 
natural catastrophe occurred, it is difficult to believe 
that she totally disregarded so important a circum- 
stance. It is therefore, reasoning a-priori, most natural 
to conclude that the choice of a successor must have 
oceupied her thoughts, as well as the anxieties of her 
ministers, and that she would not have left the throne 
in the same unsettled state at her death, as she had per- 
severed in doing her whole life. How. did she express 
herself when bequeathing the crown to James the First, 
or did she bequeath it at all ? 

In the popular pages of her female historian, Miss 
Aikin-has observed, that“‘the closing scene of the long 
and eventful life of Queen Elizabeth was marked by 
that peculiarity of character and destiny which attended 
her from the cradle, and pursued her to the grave.” 
The last days of Elizabeth were indeed most melan- 
choly—she died a-victim of the higher passions, and 
perhaps as much of grief as of age, refusing all reme- 


dies, and even nourishment. Butoinall the published |. 


accounts, Icansnowhere discover how she conducted 
herself respecting the circumstance of our present en- 
quiry. The most detailed narrative, or,as Gray the 
poet calls it, ‘tthe Earl of Monmouth’s odd-account of 
Queen Elizabeth's death,” is the one most deserving 
notice; and there we ‘find the circumstance of this in- 


introduced. The Queen at that moment was re- 
uced to so sad a-state, that it is doubtful whether her 
Majesty was at allsensible of the inquiries put to her 
ministers ing the succession. The Earl 
Monmouth says, “Qn Wednesday, the 23rd of 
March, she grew less. ‘hat afternoon, by signs, 
she-ealled for her-council, and by putting ber hand to 
‘her head when the King of Scots was named to succeed 
her, they all knew that -he was the man she desired 
should :reign-after-her.” ‘Such a sign.as taat of a dying 
woman putting her ote Se say the 
least, a ambiguous wledgment of the right 
of the Scotirsi monarch tothe English throne. The 
odd, but very naive account of Robert Cary, afterwards 
Earl of Monmouth, is not furnished with dates, nor 
with the exactness of a diarys. | ing might have 
occurred on a preceding day which not reached 
him. Camden describes the death.bed scene of Eliza- 
beth ; by this authentic writer.it appears that she bad 
confided her state secret ‘of the succession to the Lord 
Admiral (the Earl of Nottingham), and when the Earl 
found the Queen almost at her extremity, he commu- 


nicated her Majesty’s secret: to the council, who.com- 
missioned the Admiral, the Lord Keeper, and the 
Secretary, to wait on ‘Majesty, andacquaint her 


that they came in ‘the name of the rest to learn her 
pleasure iu reference to the succession. The 
was then very weak, and answered them in a-faint 
voice, that she bad already declared, that as she held’a 
regal sceptre, so she desired no other than a royal sue- 
cessor. When the Secretary requested her to explain 
herself, the Queen said, ** I would havea <ciemen 
me; and who.should that be but my nearest kinsman, 
the King of Scots?” Here.this state conversation was 
put an end ‘to by the interference of the Archbishop, 
advising her Majesty to turn her thoughts to God. 
; onsets S ‘she reptied, *¢ has my mind wandered from 
- u az »tly ¥> seubosee 
An historian of er MPa goa ity would'hardly 
have forged a fiction to please the new Monarch; yet 
Camden bas not been to on this occasion 
exact Birch, who draws his information from the letters 
of the French Ambassador, Villeroy; . information 
which, it a » the English Minister had confided 
to this A ; nor dowe get any distinct ideas 
from Elizabeth’s more recent | historian, who 
could only:transcribe the account of Cary, He shad 
—— 2 ergo em ste sprnae Nm 
the Queen speechless on Wednesday, the | 
March ; on which day, however, she called her.council, 
and made that sign with her hand, which, asthe 
Lords chose to understand, for ever united the two 
kingdoms. But the noble editor of ‘ Cary’s Memoirs’ 
(the Earl of Cork and Qrrery), has observed, that 
** the es made for Queen Elizabeth on her 
death-bed are all forged.”” yon 
Echard, Rapin, and a long train of historiens, make 
her say faintly (so faintly, indeed, that it could not 
possibly be heard), *¢ I.willthat a King succeed me, 
and who should that be but my nearest kinsman the 
‘King of 2” A different account of this matter 
will be found ia the following memoirs. “She was 
speechless, and almost expiring, when the chief coun- 
sellors of state were called imto her bed-chamber. As 
‘soon as they, were perfectly convinced that she could 
not utter an articulate word, ; 


interpretation of persons who were adoring the rising 
sun ?! 


This is nO he plausible, but the noble editor did 
Mot recollect that “ the speeches made by Elizabeth on 
her death-bed,”’ which he deems “ forgeries,” in con- 
sequence of the circumstance he had found in*Cary’s 
memoirs, originate with Camden, and wereonly repeated 
by Rapin and Echard, &c, Iam now to confirm the 
narrative of the elder historian, as well as the circum- 
stance related by Cary, describing the sign of the 
Queen a little differently, which happened on Wednes- 
day, the 23rd. A hitherto unnoticed document pretends 
to give a fuller and: more circumstantial account of this 
affair, which commenced on the preceding day, when 
the Queen retained the power of speech ; and it will be 
confessed that the language here used has all that lofti- 
ness and brevity which was the natural style of this 
Queen. I oe —— a re menagacy a 
manuscript volume formerly in the possession o te 
and allege in his own hand-writing, .Idonotdoubt 
its authenticity, and it could only have come from some 
of the illustrious personages who were the actors in that 
solemn scene; probably from Cecil, This memorandum 
is entitled — tte 1 
“« Account of the last. words of Queen Elizabeth about 
her successor. hn gale Saba 0 ni! bi 
“On the Tuesday before her death, being the 23rd 
of March, the iral being on the right side of her 
bed, the Lord Keeper on. the left, and Mr Secretary 
Cecil (afterwards Earl of Salisbury) at the bed’s feet, 
all standing, the Lord Keeper put in mind of ,her 
concerning the succession: #d.at Vauxhall, and 


tthey, in the name of a” netifya'™of hereouncil. °! 
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came unto her to know her eine who should'suc- keeping them in motion, but not unfoldi: a she to, having a red ‘cate at’ state. ; 

ceed; whereunto she thus replied:— emitted a particular sound, when the bees became, as ment. Caakeaty tnis 1s taeenetiege yh 
«««T told you my seat had been the seat of Kings, it were, paralysed, and remained motionless. Taking D. found that the cells of ‘artificial queens ‘are Sir- 

and I will have no rascal to succeed me. And who advantage of this dread, she rushed to the royal cells; rounded bya guard. 4 . a8 


* = © 2 ee Ar 


shall succeed me buta King?” but the sound having ceased as she prepared to ascend, see 
“ The Lords not understanding thisdark speech,and the guardians of the cells instantly took courage and hoa: hs ad 

looking one on the other, Mr Secretary boldly asked drove her away. This voice of sovereignty, as it has 1 votes 

her what she meant by these words, that no rascal been called, resembles that which is made by young SAYINGS OF CHARLES LAMB. 


should succeed her? Whereto she replied, that her queens before they are liberated from their cells; it is sg) det ' 
meaning was thata King should succeed; and who, a very distinct kind of clicking, composed of ‘many We tive been fev crine hen accomplished writer, | 
quoth she, should that be but our cousin of Scotland 2 notes in the Same key, which follow each other rapidly. O° of the most intimate and honoured friends of Mir 

«They asked her whether that were her absolute The sound, accompanied by the attitude just described, Lamb, with the following “quips and quillets.” They 


resolution? Whereto she answered, [ pray you trouble ‘always produces a paralysing effect upon the bees. ssti ‘ 

me no more, for I will have none but him. With which , é rs " ‘ ate sharpeteristic of their RGPTEE: Those who know 

they departed. : Bees, when deprived of their queen, have the power how Charles Lamb hesitated his joke, and made feints ' 
of selecting one\or more grubs of workers, and con- as it were, in order to dart it forth the next'mi athe 


“Notwithstanding, after again, about four o’clock * = . : 
in the afternoon the next day, being Wedoesday, after verting them into queens, To effect this, each of the with ten-fold effect, will best recognize the points, 


eecer hae romoted grubs has a royal cell or cradle made for it, : 
thé ‘Archbishop of Ounterbary. dnd other: divines:tidd by having three bodied common cells thrown into ,and enjoy the spirit of them. . Next to knowing 


been with her, left heri chless, th t : 
ue Matas canienites: cenaebaaah dauhiog one: two of the three gtubs that occupy those cells‘are what Lamb said, it was always desirable to know ; 
sacrificed, and the remaining one is liberally fed with jo. he said it. 


her if she remained in her former resolution, and who royal jelly. Thi al jell j 2 ood ” 
should succeed her ? But not»being able to speak, was TOY?) J&lly- 8 Feat tee ApS RUPREAL "Gods, pre- Coleridge was one evening running before the 


pies d by the working bees, exclusively for the pur- 
asked by Mr Secretary inthis sort, ‘ We beseech your Le hepbg tal & 4 1 A ae wind. He had talked about everything, from Moses 
Majesty, if you remain in your former resolution, and 30% se aa Mat Dig Mrs le tence downwards. At last he came to his tell at 


ry, - did : 
that you would have the King: f Scots to succeed you te Ne thar a i meee cera en ats cape Shrewsbury, and was swinging on, nineteen 


in your kingdom, show some sign to us.’ Whereat, sud be iat ¢ to the hour. “ At this place, at Shrewsbury, (which __ 
denly heaving herself upwards in herbed, and putting her pagal fs Biss N a ‘eon hgh Ry ee ae ne is not only remarkable for its celebrated caked 
arms out of bed, she held her hands jointly over her royal lurva aré supplie cd‘ With “itSrdther profusely ang for having) been the point of rendezvous for Fal- 
head in manner of acrown; whence, as they uessed, there is always some-of it. left-in the cell after their Staff's’ regiment of foot; but also, if T may presume 
she signified that. she did not only wish him t @ king- transformation. Schirach, who was secretary to the to'speak of it, for the first development’ of the!im- 
dom, but desire coatinuance of bisestate. after which 4 piarian society in Upper Lusatia, and Vicarof Little aginative faculty in myself, by which faculty I would 
they departed, and the next morning she died. Imme- Bautzen, may be regarded as the Wess verey br rather De understood to mean, &c. &c.)—at Shrewsbury I 
diately after her death. all'the Lords, as well of the 304.4 promulgatdr of this, fact, "sind his experiments was accustomed to preach—TI believe, Charles Lamb, 
Council as other Noblemen that were-at the Court, which were also frequently repeated by other members that you have heard me preach’?” pursued he, . 
-eame from Richmond to Whitehall by six o'clock or the Dusatian society, have been amply confirmed b round to his fatigued friend, who rapidly 

in'the morning, where other Noblemen that were in 1.4.0 of Huber and Honnuenthke Keys was a en al —“ T—I—never ‘card you do anything else.’* 


London metthem. Touching the succession, after some paren thi bi 4 pape , : 

speeches of divers competitors, and matters of state, at he’ Bh a oe lis’ subject (see his communication A My Have you seen 's excellent article in the Re- 

length the Admiral rehearsed all the aforesaid premises eae ey ); so likewise was Mr Hunter (vide view ?” asked some one of Lamb. .“ Yes,” said he, 

which the late Queen had spoken to him and to the Philosophical Transactions). But notwithstanding the «T saw something of it.” “ Did you observe what a 

Lord:Keeper,, and. Mr Secretary (Cecil), with the  Siiciune snd tise of (uelommsiand he sarcastic complete theory he has built. up? was, the second 
r . . A atter, of workers Is nowestab- inquiry, on’ ” 

scierioet Candor ywhioll shey; being: taken Meketiranrts lisbed beyond all donbt. The fact is said to have been tee aa ay pao 3 A ‘did en 


be true upontheir honour.” ‘ : . ? , i 
Such is this singular document of secret history. I Moatichell beforeSchirach wrote; M-Vogel and Signor anything defective?” persisted the oth er; “it seems 
’ 


cannot but value it as authentic, because the one part 
is evidently alluded to by Camden, and the other is fully 
| confirmed by Cary ; and, besides this, the remarkable 
expression of ‘a rascal” is found in the letter of the 


“ieee -) are well acquainted with it; and that in the little Somebody was telling’ of a merry ‘party then 
yrencnaeony ary a inl above wi hs ens to Sicilian’ Island of Favignana, the art of producing in prospect. There will be ——, (Lamb untied ) 
Jast, on Wednesday pete the Queen lay speecliless, 7°" has been known from very remote antiquity ; wort hemo Sweceig tiara —emeh =o 
Elizabeth all her life bad persevered in an obstinate he even thinks that it was no secret to the Greeks/and oe oy — al cael ne i 
mysteriousness respecting the succession, and it harassed Rorieus, though, as Messrs Kirby and Spence observe, vent meg rie “ we ic ry rian * 
her latest moments. The second interview with her ws the ee & conn errata :~ me aed eae Sade anate Prt nce A *- 

ede 2 . f een notice: y Aristotle an iny. e result Y ; 4 : 
oe Seine “ber hail Por end te etn ‘of Schirach’s experiments was, that all workers were L. and his sister were one evening supping at Mrs 
escribes the. joining her hands in -the manneriof a originally females, but that their organs of generation M ’s. L. (with a little unweleome 

J f were obliterated, merely because the germsof them from another person) had made ms the bottom 


crowns were not developed; their being fed and treated ina of the second bottle of porter. u really shall — 
= particular ures their eee or re state, being 99 have any Pitty Charles,” said his sister. “Pray 
necessary, in his opinion, to t their development. rs M——, don’t give him any more.” ‘“ You hear 
THE QUEEN BLIZABRETHS,OF THE Subsequent scpectionotas conducted under the suspices what your sister vaya, Mr Lamb i nena Mrs 
; HIvV#. of Huber, have shown, however, that the organs are M——, pouring out the remains of the porter (whieh 
(From Dr Beoan's « Honey, Bee.") not entirely obliterated. were thick) into his glass. “She is a person of 
mean capacity,” said he; “I never listen to her. 


A cuntovus circumstance occurs with respect to the Huber has been regarded as aman of a very vivid sl si 4/ oe Uae 
hatching of the queen bee, When the oon or vymph imagination; and, as his eye-sight was defective, he ut iS prutana ta Madame ; ys AF. Be ; 
is about to change into the perfect insect, the bees Was obliged to rely very much ‘upon the reports of Snag Pt ee : , 

render the cover of the cell thinner by gnawing away Francis Burnens, his assistant ; on both which accounts “ How obstinate M. B.) is,” observed a visitor. 


pen of the wax, and with so much nicety do they per- other apiarian writers have thrown some distrast upon “ He’s an excellent: fellow,” said L., avoi the 
orm this operation, that the ‘cover at last becomes his statements. Huish may be reckoned among the point: “I dike: M.”—“ But he’s so 4 
pellucid, owing toits extreme thinness, thus facilitating number; he has also made some observations upon reiterated the speaker. ‘ Well,” replied L., “T like 
the exit of the fly. After’ the transformation is‘com- Schirach’s theory, and treated it with much petulance . a good solid: obstinacy. Something may come of 
plete, the young ones would, in common course, imme- and ridicule. In answer to him and all other cavillers, it. Besides,—thete’s. something to — bewith, ~ 
diately emerge from theircells, as workers and drones I shall detail an experiment made by Mr Dunbar in his - One's blows don't téll upon a fellow who goes 
do; but the former pre keep the royalvinfants Mirror hive. Tn July, wheo the hive had become whisking about like a ball of worsted, and won't 
prisoners for some days, supp viog oem in the meantime filled with comb and bees, and well stored with | stand up for his own opinion. M,’s a freeholder, and 
with honey for food, asmall hole being made io the honey ¢ and when the queen bee was very fertile, lay- | insists upon having his vote.” -. 9 
door of each cell, through which the confined bee ex- ing a hundred eggs a-day, Mr D. opened the hive and “What @ fine style X. has!” said a poetaster. 
tends its proboscis to'receive it. The royal prisoners took her Majesty away. The bees laboured for eight- — « q3xcellent,” echoed another person; “don’t you 
continually utter a kind of song, the modulations of — een hours fore they appeared to miss her, but no think so, Mr Ly Tm “no judge of styles,” 
which are said tovary. {uber hearda young princess sooner was the Icss discovered thanall was agitation and was the answer; I only know what pleases my- 
in her cell emit a very strange sound or clacking, con- tumult; and they rashed in crowds to the door, as if . sei¢—« But surely, Mr I. you must think ‘it 
sisting of several monotonous notes in rapid succession, swarming. On the following morning he observed « ¢ine, For my part,: the word Jine doesn't half ex- 
and he supposes the working bees to ascertain, by the ~ that they had founded five queens’ cells in the usual press what I think of it. It doesn’t at all yup to 
loudness of these tones, the ripeness of their queens. way under such circumstances; and in the course of, my ideas.”—“ Perhaps,” observed 1.5 ion 
Huber has suggested that the cause of this temporary the snme afternoon four more were founded, in the — sy siperfiue will do better:"" we 
imprisonment may ,, be to enable the young part of the comb where there were only eggs a day or dnirebiga catt 
queens to fly away the instant they are liberated. two old. On the fourteenth day from the old queen’s We wilt ‘ventare’to ‘add eu cwtialt@hraviend” hes 
The queen is a good deal harassed by the other removal, a young queen emerged and proceeded to- | eommunicated a stage coach ‘of Lamb's. Ee 
2 ye on her liberation. This has been attributed to wards the other royal cells, evidently with a murderous ~ was coming tartown tithe ein. ‘ae 
“their wishing to compel her to go off with aswarm as intent. She was immediately pulled away by the  ;chearsal of Mr Knowles's new play of The Wife.’ 
‘ soon as possible; but this notion is probably erroneous; — workers with violence, and this conduct on their part, —y¢ might be that he was mentally composing the 
it certainly is so, if Huber be correct in saving that was repeated as often as the queen renewed her de- epilogue, as he sat snug and silent in a corner of the 
the swarms are always accompanied by the older structive purpose. At every repulse she appeared  yehicle, He was at all events studious; but he un- 
queens. The queen has the power of instantly putting sulky, and cried ** Peep, peep,” one of the unhatcbed — jyekily had an exeéedingly talkative old gentlen 
astop to their worrying, by uttering a peculiar noise, queens responding, but in a somewhat hoarsertone. — gy his fellow-passenger. Lamavadinrenadiondl tea ned ahd 
which has been called tire voice of sovereignty. Bonner, (This circumstance affords an explanation of the two cross-questioned upon a hundred points—especiall 
however, declares that he never could -observe in the - different sounds which are heard prior to the issuing of relating to the weather, the agricultural pity 
«jneen anything like an exercise of sovereignty. But second swarms.) On the afternoon of the same day a - ¢h@ crops. Lamb kate netbiie @hout the’ 
Huber’s statement was not founded upon a solitary in- - second queen was hatched; she immediately buried 4¢ Jagt__« What do you think ‘of the turnips, Sir?” 
stance ; he heard the sound on various occasions, and herself in a cluster of bees. Next morning MrD. jnquired his persecutor. Lamb turned upon him 
‘witnessed the striking effect which it always produced. observed’ a hot pursuit of the younger queen bythe an eye «full of smathered glee,"—« Why, Sir, that 
‘On one occasion, a queen having escaped the vigilance - elder, but being called away, on his return half-an- depends a good deal2Lon: the1oilegs of mutton!” 
© of-her guards and sprung from the cell, was, on her hour afterwards, the former was dying/on the floor, m0 The old gentleman put no further questions: Court 
2 Approach to the-royal embryos, pulled, bitten, and » doubt the victim of the other. Huber bas stated that 7.4, : Heo re 
cha. a d by the other bees; but standing with ber thorax” these artificial qvarns are mut but the circumstances “ . tebe 
@rs16 Avzaivsta comb, and crossing her wings upon her back,- noticed bys Mckee ‘i mivhan of Hivittivex sens, just referred Saas y ciate 
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OF SHAEKSPHARE'S © 
PLAYS. 
BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


CHARACTERS 


NO. XXVIL—ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 
* AL's WELL THAT ENDS, WELL,’.is one of the most 
pleasing of our’ author's comedies. The: interest is 
however more of a serious than a comic nature. The 


character of Helen is one of great sweetness and 


delicacy. | She is placed in circumstances of the most 


~ -eritical kind, and has to court ‘her husband both 


as a virgin’ and a wife: yet the most scrupulous 
nicety of female modesty is not once violated. There 
is not one thought or action that ought to bring a 
blush into her cheeks, or that for a moment lessens 


~ her in our esteem. Perhaps the romantic attach- 


ment of a beautiful and virtuous, girl to one placed 
above her hopes by the cireumstances of birth and 
fortune, was never so exquisitely expressed’ as in the 
reflections which she utters when young Roussillon 
leayes his mother's house, under whose protection 


she has been brought up with him, to repair to the — 


French King’s court. 


“ Herexa. Oh, were that all—I think not on 
’ my father, ‘ . 
And these great tears grace his remembrance more 
Than those I shed for him. » What was he like? 
I have forgot him. My imagination 
Carries no favour in it, but my! Bertram’s. 
I am undone, there is no living, none, 
If Bertram be away. It were all one 
That I should love a bright particular star, 
And think to wed it; he is so above me: _ 
In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Must I he comforted, not in his sphere. 
Th’ ambition in my love thus plagues itsel€; 
The hind that would be mated’ by the lion, 
Must die for love. *Twas pretty, tho’ a plague, 
To see him every hour, to sit and draw ; 
His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls 
In our heart's table : heart too capable 
Of every line and trick of his sweet favour. 
But now he's gone, and my idolatrous fancy 
Must sanctify his relics.” 


The interést excited by this beautiful picture of a 
fond and innocent heart is kept up afterwards by her 


resolution to follow him to France, the success of her 
experiment in restoring the King's health, her de- 


~Manding Bertram in marriage as a recompense, his 


leaving her in disdain, her interview with him ‘after- 
wards disguised as Diana, a young lady whom he 


- importunes with his secret addresses, and their final 
‘ reconciliation when the consequences of her strata- 


gem and the proofs of her love aré fully made known. 
The persevering gratitude of the French king to his 
benefactress, who cures him of a languishing distem- 
per by a prescription hereditary in her family, the 
indulgent kindness of the’ Coutitess, whose pride of 
birth yields, almost without a struggle, to her affec- 
tion for Helen, the honesty and uprightness of the 
good old lord Lafeu, make very interesting parts of 
the picture. The wilful stubbornness and youthful 


- petulance of Bertram are also very admirably des- 


cribed. ‘The comic part of the play turns on the 
folly, boasting, and cowardice of Parolles, a parasite 
and hanger-on of Bertram’s, the detection of whose 
false pretensions to bravéry and lionour forms a very 
amusing episode. He is first found out by the old 
lord Lafeu, who says, “ The soul of this man. is in 
his clothes ;” and it is proved afterwards that» his 
heart is in his tongue, and that both aré and 
hollow. The adventure of “the bringing off of 
his drum” has become proverbial as a satire on all 
ridiculous and blustering undertakings which the 


“person never means to performi: nor can anything 


be more : vere than what one of the bye-standers 
remarks upon what Parolles says of himself, “ Is it 
should know what he is, and be that he 
is?” Yet Parolles himself gives the best solution of 
the difficulty afterwards when he is thankful to 
escape with, his life and the-loss of character ; for, 
so that he can live on, he is by no’ means squeamish 
about the loss of pretensions, to whieh he had sense 
enough to know he had no real claim, and which he 
had assumed only as a means todives) 60 os 
| . / Ono 


“Papouies. Yet-am.thankfaks if my heart - 


were great, * 
. ’Iwould burst at this. » Captain, 1 be'no more,* + 


story of the 


“rative: 


‘saunter into the garden in my slip 
‘my hat in all weathers,—a point I am determined to 


_ make me resign 


But I will eat and drink, and sleep od sift q 
As captain shall. “Simply the thing T am 
. Shall make me live: who knows himself a brag- 


on TE ga 
Let him fear this; for it shall come to pass, —- 
That every br: t-sball be found an ass... 4, 
Rust sword, cool blushes, and Parolles live 
Safest in shame ; being fool’d, by fool'ry thrive ; 
There's place and means for every man alive. 
Tl after them.” 


“Phe story of « All's Well that ends Well,’ and of 
several others of Shakspeare’s plays, is taken from 
Boeeacio. The poet has dramatised the original 


novel with great skill and comic spirit, and has pre- 


served all the beauty of character and sentiment with- 
out improving upon it, which was impossible. There 


“is indeed in Boceacio’s serious pieces a truth, 


a pathos, and an exquisite refinement of sentiment, 
which is hardly to be met with in any prose writer 
whatever. . Justice has not been done him by the 


world. He has in general passed for a mere nate 


rator of lascivious tales or idle jests. This character 
probably originated in his obnoxious attacks on the 
monks, and has been kept up by the grossness of 
mankind, who revenged their own want of refine- 
ment on Boccacio, and only saw in his writings what 
suited the coarseness of their own tastes. But the 
truth is, that he has éarried sentiment of every kind 
to its very highest purity and perfection, By senti- 
ment we would here understand the habitual work- 
ings of some one powerful feeling, where the heart 
reposes almost entirely upon itself, without the vio- 
lent excitement of opposiag duties or untoward cir- 
cumstances, 
the story of Frederigo Alberigi and his Falcon. ‘The 


and generosity displayed in it, has no parallel in the 


history of heroical sacrifices. The feeling is so un- | 
conscious too, and involuntary, is brought oyt in . _ 
such small, unlooked-for, and unostentatious circum- — 

stances, as to show it to have been woven into the 


very nature and soul of the author. The story of 
Isabella is scarcely less fine, and is more affecting in 
the circumstances and in the catastrophe. Dryden 
has done justice to the impassioned eloquence of the 
Tancred and Sigismunda; but has not given an ade- 
quate idea of the wild preternatural interest of the 
story of Honoria. Cimon and Iphigene is by no 
means one of the best, notwithstanding the popu- 
larity of the subject. The proof of unalterable af- 
fection given in the story of Jeronymo, and the sim- 
‘ple touches of nature and Picturesque beauty in the 
holiday lovers, who were poisoned 
by tasting of a leaf in the garden at Florence, are 
perfect master-pieces. The epithet of Divine. was 
well bestowed on this great painter of the human 
heart. The invention implied in his different. tales 


is immense: but we are not to infer that it is all his - 


own. He probably availed himself of all the com- 
mon traditions which were floating in’ his time, and 
which he was the first to appropriate. Homer ap- 
pears the most original of all authors—probably for 
no other reason than that we can trace the plagiarism 
no farther. Boccaccio has furnished subjects to num- 
berless writers since his time, both dramatic and nar- 
The story of Griselda is borrowed from his 
Decameron by Chaucer; as is the Knight’s Tale 
(Palamon and Arcite) from his poem of the 
Theseid. 


— 


TABLE TALK. 


A SPIRITED ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. : 


I shall, think myself. decrepit. till I can .again 
and without 


regain, if possible, for even this experience cannot 
my temperance and my hardiness, 
I am tired of the world, its politics, its pursuits, and 
its pleasures, but it will cost me some struggles before 
I submit to be tender and careful. Christ! can I 
ever stoop to the regimen of old age? I do not wish 
to dress up a withered person, nor drag it about to 
public places; but to sit in. one’s. room, clothed 
warmly, expecting visits from. folks J don't wish to 
see, and attended and flattered by relations impatient 
for one’s death! Let the ary Reema as expe- 


‘Gitiously as it'can ; it would be morettveleome in my , 
‘stomach than in my limbs. I «ifnittttcillide to bear 


_—Horace Walpole's Letters. 


In this way, nothing ever came up to | 


- Francesca 


. and possess a 


_ an enjoy himself so well must still be: 


a course of nonsense and advice, but must play the 
fool in my own way to the last ; alone with all my 
heart, if I cannot be with the very few I wish to 
see; but to depend for comfort on others; who 
would be no comfort to me, this surely is not a state 
tobe preferred:to death, and nobody can havertruly 
enjoyed the advantages of youth, health, and spirits, 
who is content to exist without the two last, which 
alone bear any. resemblance to the first. You see 
how difficult it is for me to conquer my proud 


spirit; low and weak as I am, I think my resolution 
- and perseverance will get the better, and that I 
- shall still bea gay shadow; at least, I will impose 


any severity upon myself, rather than humour, and 
sink into that indulgence with which most people 
treat it. Bodily liberty is as dear to meas mental, 
and I would as soon flatter any other tyrant as the 
gout, my Whiggism extending as much to my 

ealth as to my principles, and being as willing to 
part with life, when I cannot’ preserve it,» as your 
uncle Algernon when his freedom was at stake. 


v4. 
SUPERSTITION, 


Superstition consists, either in bestowing religious 
valuation and esteem on things in which there is no» 


. good, or fearing those in which there is no hurt: 


so that this folly expresseth itself one while in doting 
upon opinions, as fundamentals of faith, and, idolizing 
the little models of fancy, for Divine institutions : 
and then it runs away, afraid of harmless, indifferent 
appointments, and looks pale upon the appearance of 
any usual effect of nature. It tells ominous stories 
of every meteor of the night ; and ‘makes sad inter- 
Pp in of every unwonted accident: all of which 
are produced by ignorance and a natrow mind, which 


- defeat the design of religion, that-should make us of 
_ a free, maoly, and gen 


erous spirit; and indeed re- 
present Christianity as if it were a fond, sneaking, 
weak, and peevish thing, that emaseulates men’s un- 

i making them amorous of toys, and 


 derstandings, 
_ keeping them under. the servility of childish fears ; 
perseverance in attachment, the spirit of gallantry . 


so that hereby it is exposed to the distrust of larger 
minds, andtothescorn of Atheists, Josern GLANVILLE. 
—Dolby's School of Reform. | 


STRIKING AND USEPUL REMARK. 


“After all, the great error in human judgment is not 

‘so much wilful possession, as that we judge according 

to situation, and always make that situation our. own: 

while the chances are that we really have not one 
ught, feeling, or habit, in common with those on 

whom we yet think ourselves qualified to decide.— 

arrara, 
BIRTH-DAYS—YOUNG AND OLD, 


Trifling as one man may actually be, in comparison 
with the aggregate of creation, he is nevertheless: of 
vast importance in his own estimation. He imagines 
his own birth, life, and death, to be events of great 
moment, and is desirous to shape his conduct accord-- 
ingly. He notes the hour, day, and year in which he 
was bora, and) carefully w hes, the. progress. of the. 
seasons, till they annually bring round this important 
anniversary—his own birth-day. "I too, ama man, 
ion of this allowable vanity of 
supposing myself to be of. some consequence to 
myself, to my family, to. my friends, to my countiy, 
and to mankind. In chil I had my birth- 
day kept for me by others; I now, alas! keep it 
for myself, In the former period it was a very different 
business from what it now is. Then it was a sort of cake- 
making, fruit-eating, friend-inyiting, music-playing, 
tea-drinking, careless, dancing, caressing, social scene 
of delight, mirth, and harmless frolic. It is now a 
matter of solitude, reflection, and philosophic melan- 
choly, made up of past pleasures, present feelings, 
and future expectations. The reader shall hear.— 
Thave made it arule, in my ‘latter stages,” on m 
birth-day, to give up all business, profit, study, and ail 
other pleasures, for the pui of spending this day in 
the country with a solitary individual, alone,—Myself. 
I generally make a point, to prove to myself that I am 
not getting old, to dress myself well, and to walk as 
much like a young man setting out to seck his fortune, 
as I can yet, at my ease, about twenty or thirty miles, 
thither aod back, to some. little rural town or village, 
with a book or newspaper in my hand. I read, walk, 


~ and think alternately or together. Iam employed upon 


the book in hand, the objects around me, or the refiec- 
tions to which they lead. In this manner Lgo toan 
inn, and take what I can get to eat and drink, or 
cold, look and talk around me a little, and in to 
think of returning home, much wiser, much better, and, 
if possible, much happier than when I left home in the 
early morning.—[From an article in the Greenwich 
Gazette, describing a jaunt up the Thames to Rich- 
mond, &c. It is observable, however, that one who 
sociable some- 
how or other, and so. make.bis one ¢wo; for it he has 
nota friend of another sort with him, he has bis book 


or newspaper-] 


‘ y ae — 


© ehtyrtes x9? 


THE 


ANSTHR’'S TRANSLATION OF THH 
FAUST. 


Faustus, a Dramatic Mystery; the Bride of Corinth ; 
the First Walpurgis Night. Translated from the 
German of Goethe, and illustrated with Notes. 
By John Anster, LL.D. 8vo. London: Long- 
man and ‘Co. 1835. Pp. 535. 


A crever writer in the Examiner said some time ago 
in reviewing the first edition of Mr Hayward’s prose 
translation of Faust, “The sacred and mysterious 
union of thought with verse, twin-born sand im- 
mortally wedded from the moment of their common 
birth, can never be understood by those who desire 
verse translations of good poetry.” This immortal 
union of the thought and the verse is, it must be ad- 
mitted, snapt in the prose translation, as the perfect 
erystal is shivered into fragments by a fall. What, 


‘then, is the objection, on the ground here taken, to 


translations in verse? At the worst, they do not 
dissolye the above-mentioned mystery more com- 
pletely than prose translations do, But may ‘they 


not in part ‘restore it? A’great poet translates the 


work of another great poet. The process, it is 
allowed, ‘is not the same which was undergone in the 


-original composition of the poem, where partly the 


verse suggested the thought, and partly the thought 
the verse, each urging the other forward like two 
runners in a race: in the act /of translating, the 
thought, over which the writer has nocontroul, must, 
as it were, draw’'the verse after it. Butstill, even while 
thus drawn, the verse may follow freely ; it is deprived 
of its impulsive energy, but it is still the natural 
produce, and as it were blossoming of the thought, 
growing out of it as the flower does from its stem, 
Verse is one of the appropriate forms or vehicles. of 
poetry; Music is another. Of somesongs the words 
and the melody may have come into being together ; 
and in these we may have the most perfect combina- 
tion and interfusion of the sound with the sentiment, 
But how many songs are there which have been first 
simply written, and afterwards, as it is called, set to 
music? Is the music not still, even:in:the case of 
these, an adjunct worth the having? Does it not 
still add beauty and power over the heart to the 
beautiful and touching words? Yet our critic upon 
his principle would object to it, because the words 
and it have not ‘been twin-born. He%would say the 
mysterious union of sentiment_with music can never 
be understood, by those who can sympathize in a 
marriage of the:one with the other celebrated at any 
otlier time than the moment of their common birth. 
It is nothing to say that the circumstances here differ 
from those of verse translations of good poetry,  inas- 
much as in the case of the latter ‘the thought which 
is married ‘to the verse ‘has been married to other 
verse before—has, as it were, another wife living .in 
another country, } If we rightly understand the 
critic, this is not the “just impediment” on account 
of which he would forbid the{bans. He contends 
that unless; the verse has been twin-born with the 
thought, they ought mever to come together. Be- 


sides, the divorce of the thought from the verse to 


which it was originally wedded must go for nothing 
with all those readers of translations (the, great ma- 
jority, and indeed the only readers for whom trans- 
lations can be said tobe written)’who do not know 
‘the work in its original language. To them it is the 
same thing as if there were no former marriage in 
the case, 


We would stand up for pan verse translations of 
good poetry, in the first place, not because we would 
not have good prose ‘translations too. We would have 
Homer, and Dante, and Goethe well translated, both 
in verse and prose. But as the prose translation, 
undeniably, though theZmost exact in 'so far as the 
mere words and thoughts are concerned, does strip 
‘the poem altogether “of one of its most remarkable 
embellishments, of an embellishment which pervades * 

its whole form | and Substance i in the original, , which 


— 


PRINTING MACHINE. 


is there a ‘constantly recurring source of excitement 
and enjoyment to.the reader, which is so natural to 
poetry, that it has been adopted by it without ex- 
ception in all ages and nations, and to bestow which 
upon his work, in this particular instance, has been 
no small part of the poet's labour—seeing, we say, 
that there is the loss of all this when the translation 
isin prose, we would, even at some little sacrifice of 
literality, recover a part of what belongs so intimately 
to the spirit and essence of the poem, by means of a 
translation in verse. The gain in the one way, we 
think, would be much more important than the loss 
in the other, if the verse translation, as we are sup- 
posing, were executed in the best possible manner. 

Undoubtedly, a poem ought not to be translated, 
at least in verse, except by a poet. The translator's 
task is, not; indeed to invent or create, but still to 
present the thoughts and fancies which are placed 
before him in that particular form which may pre- 
serve the most that it is possible to preserve of their 
original spirit and effect. The way to get the best 
attainable translavion would be, for a person, 'edequate- 
ly endowed, to sit down to the work, and to use 
verse here and prose there, as he found that he 
could render the text most successfully into the one 
or’the other. In this way we should have a verse 
translation only ‘where verse had been found, by ac- 
tual trial and comparison of the two, to give the 
whole effect of the passage better than prose. The 
object and endeavour throughout of course would be 
to produce a translation entirely in verse ; but where 
it passed the skill of the artist to combine that orna- 
ment with the preservation of all those essentials of 
the poetry which admitted of being preserved in 
prose, he would sacrifice the ornamental for the sake 
even of the least portion of the essential. Some 
successor more highly endowed, or more fortunate, 
might succeed in turning into verse a passage upon 
which his best effurts had been exerted in vain; and 
thus at length a complete yerse translation might. be 
accomplished. But there would not be a line in the 
whole that had obtained admission without having 
won its place by a fair competition with the prose 
words conveying the same meaning, though not with 
the same grace and “concord of sweet sounds.” 

“We apprehend that we may now congratulate our- 
selves upon the possession of nearly everything that 
the English reader can ever expect to obtain in the 
way of a translation of one of the greatest of modern 
foreign works, the Faust of Goethe. Mr Hayward, 
in ‘his very excellent and useful prose transla- 
tion, has conveyed the literal meaning of every 
sentence of the poem as precisely as the English 
language would allow, and with every guarantee 
for accuracy which could be secured by the 
greatest care and pains on his own part, and thé cri- 
ticism of many able friends both in England and 
Germany. We do not ourselves read German; but 


“‘it'is impossible to study Mr Hayward’s volume with- 


out being satisfied that his translation is nearly every 
thing which a literal prose version of a poetical work 
admits of being. The notes and the general appara- 
tus of illustration which he has appended, make his 
book altogether as complete an English edition of 
Faust as it would be possible to produce without the 
aid of verse. Still, for the reasons we have stated, 

we think that ae wanted in addition to this an 
adequate verse slation of the poem. We are 
sure, at all.events, that few persons, whatever theory 
they may hold upon the point, will regret that Mr 
Hayward’s prose translation has been followed by 
that now before us in verse, when they have read the 
latter. 

‘Some sriginaiite of this translation of * Faustus’ by 
Dr Anster appeared fifteen years ago in ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine.’ “1. believe,” says the author in ‘his 
Preface, “that no’ part of the poem had before ap- 


peared in an English translation. \ hie 
“At the time I printed the Aagraette it)was.my in- 
tention to publish a translation of the entire drama. 


‘Tam afraid to confess to my readers, that, having in 


‘the first instance translated the 
Thad received most pleasure, Leen 
ithe feeling that I 


might at any time complete 

task. The work thus postponed, as I sa or 

few days or months, was indolently delayed 

to year. Other pursuits and studies « my 

time and thoughts. I will not say that I ¥ 

given up the intention of throwing into’ peste these 

papers, which, for the greater part,, gg bs a am 

for several years; on the contrary, the wish con- 

tinually recurred to me, and was kept awake in my — . 

mind by the cireumstance that the extracts 

in Blackwood were every now ‘and then: referred to 

in different publications : such references were piace 208 

times accompanied with the meftion of my 

" that, if I did: not find'time or pe 
ete the translation, or if I'felt myself 

the task, I should have yet felt it desirable to ‘have 

the article in the Magazine reprinted. I 

however, likely that the sort of indolence, + 

when we delay letter-writing too dong, a affects nr 

one of us,-and which our ‘best friends ‘have most 

often to forgive, would make. difficulties, mer saa 

first seemed next to none, so grow upon as to be 

insuperable. 

*« T was in this state of mind when’ Mr Hi 
mention:of ‘the extracts in Blackwood, in the Pre- 
face to his translation, recalled my attention to the 
subject. The result has/been the completion of ™: 
task, and the publication of this volume.” ¥. 

The work, as now completed, is truly a magnifi- 
cent achievement. That it throws into the shade, 
in the first place, and makes:completely, obsolete and 
valueless, Lord Francis Egerton’s previous attempt, 
and all the other more recent verse translations we 
have had of the Faust, clever and meritorious to a 
certain extent. as some ofthese have been, noone can 
make the comparison without “ "perfectly satis- 
fied. “But this is ‘to ‘say ‘very li ‘It adds, we 
have no hesitation in declaring our conviction, another 
to perhaps the ,only. two. supereminently: excellent 
translations of any long poetical:work which English 
literature till now, possessed—the only performances 
which could be said to satisfy all the conditions 
of that kind of writing—namely, that.of Schiller’s 
‘ Wallenstein,’ by Coleridge, and Mr Wright's late 
noble version of the ‘Inferno of Dante.’ Dr Ans- 
ter’s ‘ Faust’ is not unworthy of. hanna sleet hestle 
either of these. 


Before submitting some specimens pay ll 
tion of this judgment, we will allow the author:to 
explain in his own words the principles upon which 
he has proceeded in executing his task ;— 

“T have, (he says) as far as I could, 
communicate the effect produced on.m oemmupened 
ear by the Poem which T bate twndlatid top 
I have been Strela pep fee he 
the most careless of my readers to. i east 
haye, as far as I could, tally jhe 
“of the original; where I have failed, it 
‘been (from mistaking what ei ha he 
from want of skill in the use of my own language. 
I have, in no instance, ventured to substitute any- 
thing of my own for Goethe's, or to suppress what 
he has written. In so long a work, a phrase may 
be now and then varied, an ‘sup- 
plied, a line added or ontittedetlilias Aiecane other 
reason than as one of those artifices of ma f of which 
every writer, whether in prose or verse, now and 
then avails himself, and which must be regarded as 
‘among "the implied privileges of every person who 
has ever translated a sentence fromwne language to 


an 
we ve verbal fidelity I can, of course, make no 
claim; yet I have not wilfully deviated from it. 
I have not sought 'to noprente ne 
by equivalents, as they are. if I may 
venture to describe what, after all, has been rather 
the result of accident thanYof any fixed purfoos, I I 
ee ere es ato ah hoy 
rate translation of the very id then ex- 
panding the thought}by the addition of a clause 
which does little more than express ee 
fully implied in the German than in such English 
phrases ‘as occurred to me.—In this'way it is not 
‘sometimes misled 


—— “tm I may have ‘been 

into exhibiting some things in fuller light than was 
author's purpose—d perl on some 

that < writer of more skill might Cis et 
‘wor I can easily imagine, too,* 

familiar with the spoken’ language, I may have, ie 


some instances, fallen \intojthe mistake which it 
would appear to me has deceived ‘some of otfr dis- 


coverers in np are of Sitee eed 
tather in the etymology se we om 
Ny hy 


eer SSP SRE RES FPS SEPT ED 
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author employs, than in the meaning which they 
have acquired in their practical application: I may 
have fancied metaphors continuing to lurk, with, a 
sort of sly meaning, in phrases originally metaphori- 
cal, but to which custom has affixed a certain appli- 
cation; and the low familiarity of the 

given to Mephistopheles is, of course, not unli 

to create mistakes of this sort. I am not aware of 
the existence of such mistakes, yet I cannot but ap- 
prehend the possibility of them.” 

Let us now see with what ability and success 
the aims and purposes thus modestly stated have 
been accomplished. 

And for this end we cannot begin better than with 
the beginning of the-poem. The spirit and freedom 
with which the whole of the introductory scene, 
entitled a “ Prelude at the Theatre,” being a dia- 
logue between: the Manager, the Poet, Mr Merry- 
man, and a Friend, is given, have not often been 


matched, even in’ ori composition. It is with 
great reluctance that; ‘by the necessities of’ our 


space, we confine ourselves to only a féw selections 
from this splendid scene; which ought, indeed, we 
are very sensible, to be read only asa whole; in jus- 
tice to both the translator and the author. We will 
endeavour, however, to make our extracts intelli- 
gible, though something of their full effect will neces- 
sarily be lost by the interruption of the connexion. 

The matiager begins by propounding his object 
to his friends in an-address, in which he says:— 


« I know the people's taste—their whims—caprices, 
Could always get.up popular new pieces ;.. 
But never have I been before so harrassed’ 
As now—so thoroughly perplext, embarrassed ! 
Every one reads so'much of every thing : 
The books they read are not the best, ’tis true: 
But then they are for ever reading—reading !’ 
This being so, how can we to bring» 
Any thing out, that shall be Pand new ? 
What chance of now as formerly succeeding? 
How I delight'to see the people striving 
_ To force their way into our crowded booth, 
Pouring along, and fighting, nail and tooth, 
Digging with elbows, through the passage driving, 
As if it were St Peter's gate, and leading 
To something more desirable than Eden ; 
Long before rovr, while daylight’s strong as ever, 
All hurrying to the box of the receiver, 
Breaking ‘their necks for tickeys— thrusting — 
jamming; 
As at a baker’s door in time of famine! * 
On men so various in their disposition, 
So different in manners—rank—condition ; 
How is a miracle like this effected ? 
The poet—he alone is the magician : 
On thee, my friend, we call—from thee expect it. 
Porr. . 
Oh, tell me not of the tumultuous crowd, 
My powers desert me in the noisy throng ; 
Hide, hide me from the multitude, whose loud 
And dizzy whirl would hurry me along 
Against my will; and lead: me to some lone | 
And silent vale—some scene in fairy-land, 
There only willithe poet's heart expand, 
Surrendered to the impulses of song, t 
Lost in delicious :visions of its own, : 
Where Love-and Friendship o'er the heart aterest 
Watch through the flowing hours, and) we ‘are 
blest ! 
Thoughts by the.soul conceived in silent joy, 
Sounds oftew muttered by the timid voice, 
Tried by the nice ear, delicate of choice, 
Till we at last are pleased, or self-deceived, 
The whole a rabble’s madness may destroy ; 
And this, when, after toil of many years, 
Touched and retouched, the perfect piece appears, 
To challenge praise, or'win unconscious tears, 
As the vais heart:too easily believed ; 
Seme sparkling, showy thing, got up in haste, 
Brilliant and.light, .w: new the passing taste, 
The truly great, the genuine, the sublime, 
Wins its slow way in silence, and the bard, 
Unnoticed long, receives from after-time 
The imperishable wreath, his best, his sole 


« Enough,” hereupon exclaims Mr 
“his own style,— 


« Enough of this cold’ cant. of future ages, > 
And men hereafter doting on your pages ;""— 


And so forth; after which the Manager rejoins:— 


, 


Let them but stare and gap 
Soon as a dramatist your 


tist your fame w ~ ele 
A show is what they want; they love and pay 
for it; / vet 


. ashe is 
objection of the sh 


“ Go, and-elsewhere some-fitter servant find; 


gated tone; with which the Frieni erpos ' 

and by which the high’ strain of the Poet's eine. of that speech of Mephistopheles, never, after it has 
tion is so artfully relieved; 
thus 

«: Hope little from the formal and the old; © 


Translation as this is, it’ evidences surely no com- 
mon gift both of poetic expression and poetic feel- 
ing. The great poet, as meet is, has found a poet to 
be his interpreter, and we, to whom his 
tongue is’ thus made English, receive into our ears 
and our hearts, with a fortune that rarely chances in 
such a ease, both the meaning of his words and their 
music. Dr Anster has himself remarked that the 

excellence of the outlines produced by Retzch, 


Your play ma: 
Course lum 


One comes to drive-away ennui or spleen ; 
Another, with o’erloaded paunch from:table; 
A third, than all the rest less tolerable,. 


From reading a review or magazine.” in illustration of this drama, tends to suggest 
He pursues his description for sometime longer, pe oe ae Eited pointe of Sa maniee 

, ‘the poetry, : een t and Shelley’ 

till the Poet at length ra saa breaks out :— wonderful ’ nt, “a finer Walpurgis Night che 
the ori is given to usi” We have been some- 


times tempted in like mannér to suspect, in reading 
his own translation, that its’ English may in some 
oe 5 ams an improvement on Goethe's Ger- 
20, + : “ man. It we believe, acknowledged that in the 
an Non = ae wok mere Wallenstein, Schiller has. sometimes been thus. sur- 
And sink into an humble trading slave. Bape se peered See eae 
Whence is his power all human h to win, would he be fair < Details coh peplenion. Hi 
And why can nothing his proud march oppose, Sen of his translation any part of the ‘cclehvaed 
As through all elements the conqueror goes? Walpurgis or May Ni ap a slebrated 
Oh! is it not the harmony within, eee eer latce ten, antec eia ma 
The music which hath for its dwelling-place * “M pols tore Com Ponce wale lished i 
His own rich soul—the heart that can receive ‘ Blackwood,’ before Mr Shelley had x: nslated Aa, 
And hold in its ualimited embrace. part of the poem. emaleninsstitedes were eather vd 
on things inanimate, and all that live? not given in * Blackwood,” but it so bap- 
‘0 that in the pein of my intended task of 
le drama, I had completed the 


What! shall the poet squander then away, 
And spend in worthless, worse than: idle, play, 
The highest gift that ever nature gave; 


pene 
translating the who 


When all things, that, er interwoven, Wal i i 
; : purgis Night before the publication of Mr Shel- 
In hep coneord: obit: ta ley’s. f do not mention this for the purpose of vin- 
en ae din to form the-web! being, dicating myself against any resemblances between 
tang inextricable strife; Shelley's version and mine; there are none—and.if 
Who then can cheer life's drear monotony;, 


there were any, this statement would be no vindica- 

tion, as even while, the sheets were passing through 
the press, I have made alterations, endhaotttinjded in 
this, as in other parts of the pros but admiring as 
ldo fhe petioues scene in Shelley, I should, had I 
not already translated the passage, have hazarded 
asking the permission of his’ es to reprint the 
fragment from his poems, than venture on a 
translation myself: as it is, I think it not impossible 
that there may be readers to whom both translations 
may give pleasure.” / 

n truth, the ‘present version {must yield in poetic 
richness and splendour to the commencement of that 
by Shelley; but it is, taken as a whole, amuch more 

» accurate and perfect translation. Shelley's, which 
was found among et rp after his death, besides 
that it was written without a sufficient mastery of 
the German language, is/evidently in the latter part 
an unfinished production. The blaze and grandeur 
of the poetic combustion extends only over about the 
first third part of what has been printed—to the end 


Bestow upon the dead new animation, 

Restore the:dissonant to harmony; 

And bid the jarring individual be , 

A chord, that, in the general consecration, 
Bears part with all in musical relation? 

Who to the tempest’s rage can give a voice 

Like human passion 2 bid the serious mind 
Glow with the colouring of the sunset hours? 
Who in the dear pattr scatter spring's first flowers, 
When wanders forth. the ladye of his. choice 2: 
Who of the valueless greem leaves can bind — 

A wreath—the artist’s proudest ornament— - 
Or, round the conquering hero's brow entwined 
The best reward his country can present ? 

Whose voice is fame? who gives us to inherit’ 
Olympus, and the loved: Elysian field? 

The soul of axsublimed—man’s‘soaring ‘spirit 
Seen in the vorr, gloriously revealed.” enke 


We cannot give the lines, in a greatly miti- 
in 


but his advice ends een once read as there rendered, to be forgotten :-— 
“ Hark ! how the tempest erashes'through the forest ! 
The owls fly out in strange affright ; 
The columns of ‘the eve; palaces 
Are split and shat 3 
The roots creak, and stretch, and groan; 


Frozen with vanity, they must be cold; 
Their sympathies are day by day diminished, 
. Tillnothing can be made of men so finished; 


Why: everything, all perfect they, And ruinously overthrown, 

What A Peter archaeon The trunks are crushed and seattered:. 

With th ress long ago-is ended;) >” By the fierce blast’s uerable stress, 

Try any wonsleqreey are offended:: Over each other ¢rack.and crash they all, 
is the secret; to enlarge their range : In terrible.and intertangled fall ; 

Of thought, were seeking in themselvesachange: And through the ruins.of. the shaken: mountain 


The airs hiss and howl. 

It is not the voice of the fountain, . . 
Nor the wolf in his midnight prowl, 
Dost thou not hear ? 

Strange accents are ringi 
Aloft, afer, anear ; > 
The’ witches are singing ! 
, The torrent of a raging wizard song 
Streams the whole mountain along.” ~ 


After this, although there are ‘many single lines 
exquisitely given, the strain in general is of a lower 
mood, and the unfinished state of the attempt is 
further shown by sentenees and even whole speeches 
of the original being repeatedly passed. over. alto- 
gether. All this. portion of the scene is certainly 
much more effectively given in the present translation 
than in Shelley’s. ‘ 

Another scene of revelry and riot, but of a more 


Your true admirer is the us spirit,; 

Unformed,, unspoiled, he all- kindred merit; 

As if of his own being it were part,. 

And growing with the growth of his own-heart ; 

Feels gratitude, because he feels that truth 

Is taught him by the poet—this.is youth ; 

Nothing can please your grown ones, they're so 
knowing, 

And no one thanks the poet but the growing.” 


Then comes again this fine burst from the Poet :— 


“ Give me, oh! give me back the days 
When I—I too—was young— 
And felt; as: they now feel, each coming hour 
_ New consciousness of power. 
Oh happy, bappy time, above all praise’! 
Then thoughts on thoughts and crowding fancies 


Ga beets language-in en lays; human character, and which is also irradiated ever 
Valuitesnaktadasaanmn tied ins ever flowing. and anon with flashes of the brightest », the 
Then, as I wander’d ‘ scene in Auerbath’s Cellar in Leipzig, is, we may 
In, every field, for. me: », here mention, most spiritedly and felicitously rendered 


by Dr Anster; but it is too long for quotation. 
Both remarks apply. likewise to the glorious and 
heart-wriiging scene with which the drama (the 
igi drama,. we, mean) concludes. Huw-could 
Goethe ever‘attempt:‘‘ to continue the infinite mat 
‘ter of Faust,” after this all-satisfying, consumma-) 


Its thousand flowers wore blowing ! 
A veil through which I did not see, 
A thin veil o'er the world was thrown, 
Tn every bud a mystery ; 
¢ in everything unknown :— . 
The fields, the grove, the air was haunted, ,, 


Rnd LIT that age Hay dieenclianted, tion? It was an attempt to stretch out Time till it 
: should become as long as Eternity. — : 
Yes! give me—give me back the days of youth, joo : e cast pteidnpestiiot 


Poor, yet how rich !—my glad inheritance 
The inextinguishable love of truth, 

While life’s realities were all romance— 
Give'me, oli! give youth's passions unco nfined, } 
The rush of joy that felt almost like pain, 
Its hate, its love, ifigawn tumultuous mind;—- 

Give me my yc si SilLe. " 


specimen 
the translation, we give poor 's mad-son 
in the prison; it is, we think; most delicately an 
sweetly, rendered: 
“My mother ! my mother! 
The wanton woman—My mother hath slain me. 
My father, inhuman, for supper hath ta’en me— 
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My little sister hath, one by one, 
Laid together each small white bone, 
*Mong almond blossoms to sleep in the cool ; 
And I woke me a wood-bird beautiful. 
Fly away, fly away, all the long summer day, 
Little bird of the woods, fly away! fly away !” 


We must choose for our remaining specimens one 
or two fragments from some of the scenes that 
will better bear to be broken up and presented in 
parts than this. The following is part of the 
scene in the street, where Faustus first sees Mar- 
garet:— 

“ Faustus (to Marcanet passing on). 

Fair lady, may I offer you my arm; 

And will you suffer me to see you home? 


Manrcaner. 
I am no lady—and I am not fair. 
I want no guide to show me the way home. 
[ Disengages herself, and exit. 
Faustus. 
By heaven, she is a lovely child ; 
A fairer never met my eye, 
Modest she seems, and good and mild, 
Though something pert was her reply— 
‘The red lips bright—the cheek’s soft light— 
“My youth hath not departed quite! . 
She passed, her timid eyes declining, 
Deep in my heart they still are shining— 
_And her light spirits’ lively play 
Hath stolen me from myself away ! 


MrrnistorHetes enters.” 


Fausrus. 
“Hearken here, Sir, get me the girl; and fast, 


‘ MEPuHISTOPHELES. 
The girl !—what girl ?— 
Favustus. 
She that this moment passed, 


MeruisrorHeces. 
What—she? she was but now at church 
At her confession—I was there, 
Aid, hid by the confession chair, 
Was listening to her from my lurch. 
Poor thing—she is all innocence— 
Had nothing in the world to tell! 
With such to meddle is not well. 
Her purity is a defence, 
That leaves the tempter no pretence. 
Upon this child I have no power. 


’ Fausrus. 
She's past fourteen, if she’s an hour! 
Meruistorneces. 
Could Leiderlich be worse than this ? 
The profligate, whose folly is, 
To think each flower of beauty his. 
Calls it a purchasable trifle, 
And every charm he sees would rifle ; 
Thinks truth and honour but a name— 
My friend, give up this hopeless game. 
Fausrtvs. . 
Sound doctrine this, most reverend, 
I hope your sermon's at an end : 
Now, once for all, conceited fellow, 
I am determined on’t, and tell you, 
She must, this very night, be mine: 
You and I part, if you decline. 


Meruistoruetes. 
Compose yourself—be reasonable— 
If in a fortnight I be able 
To make out opportunities ! 


Faustus. 
A fortnight ! give me but seven hours ! 
I want no devil to help me then, 
And ask-no aid from any powers, ; 
But those belonging to all men, 
To fvol a child like this with ease, | 
And make her anything I please. 


Meruistornetes, 
How like a Frenchman! J regret 
‘To see you discontented yet : 
Why thus impatient ? the delight 
Ts, after all, less exquisite 
Than when with some delay and doubt, 
And difficulty fenced about, 
You win the treasure guarded long ; 
Play with the pretty thing awhile, . 
And toy and trifle and beguile, 
And to your will the soft wax mould,— 
As witness many a story told 
Of true love in Italian song.” 


To this we add, from the next seene, the 
of Faustus when he finds himself with Mephistophe- 
les in Margaret's room :— 
« Faustus (looking round). 
How calm! how happy dwells the tender light 
Io this still sanctuary reposing here, 
And the sweet spirit of peace pervading all, 
And blessing all.—Spirit of peace and love, _ 
I give myself. to thee! Oh, love, whose breath 
Is fed on the delicious dew of hope,’ 
_Be thou henceforth my life! 
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How round us breathe 
In everything the same prevailing quiet 
And neatness, and the feeling of contentment ! 
In low estate what more than riches are, 
And this poor cell how very, very happy! — 

[ He throws himself on the leathern arm- 
chair beside the bed. 

Receive me, thou who hast with open arm, 
Year after year, the generations gone 
Welcomed in joy and grief: how many a swarm 
Of children round this patriarchal throne 


Have gathered here! perhaps beside this seat— 

I well can faney it—a happy child 

—Even now she scarce is more—at Christmas eve, 

My love has knelt down at her grandsire’s feet, 

Among the children grouping to receive 

The Christmas gifts, with pleasure undefiled, 

Kissing the good old man I see her stand, 

Her be round cheeks prest on his withered 
~ han 


The spirit of contentment, maiden dear, * 
Is breathing in thy very atmosphere ; 
I feel it sway me while I linger here, 
The sense of neatness, felt in everything, 
Speaks with a mother’s voice, and bids thee spread 
The little table with its covering, 
The floor with clean sand crackling to the tread. 
Everywhere round the hand beloved I trace, 
That makes a paradise of any place. 


Here could, I linger hours on hours, 
Where dreams and meditative thought, 

And, nature, thy benignant powers 
Within her virgin bosom wrought, © 

As day by day each influence pure, 

Of heaven aud earth her heart mature, 

And fain would weleome forth, and win 

To light, the angel from within. 


Here lay the slumbering child, her tender breast 
Filled with the warmth of happy life; and here . 
The heavenly image, on the soul imprest, ri 
Came out, as clouds past off, divinely clear. 


But thou, accursed, what art thou ? 
What brings thee to her chamber now ? 
Alas! I tremble but to think, 

And feel my heart within me shrink: 
Poor Fausrus! has some magic cloud 
Befooled: thine eyes? thy reason bowed ? 
Else why this burning passion strange ? 
And why to love this sudden change ?_ 
Oh man—unstable, erring, blind, 

The plaything of the passing wind!’ 


And, should she now return and meet 
Thee here, how would the boaster shrink 
Into the coward! at her feet 
Tn what confusion sink!” 


One_ other passage must close our extracts. It 
shall be from the first Garden scene, where Faustus 
and Margaret converse together :— 

“THE GARDEN. 

Marcarer on Fausrus'’s arm, Marrua with Mr 
ruistorHELes.—- Walking loiteringly up and down. 
Marcaret. 

You do but play with my simplicity, — 

And put me to the blush. A traveller 

Learns such good nature—is so pleased with all 

things 

And every body ;—my poor talk, I know, 

Has no attraction, that‘could for a moment] 

Engage the attention of a man, who has 

Seen so much of the world—— 

Favustus, 
One glance—one word— 
One little word from thee, I value more ; 
Than all the wisdom of th’ world’s wisest ones. 


[ Kisses her hand. 
Mancaret. 
. How could you think of it? How could you 


kiss it ? i 
It is so coarse—so hard—is spoiled with all work 
On. every day—how could it but be coarse? 
My mother's habits are too close—my tasks 


Are too severe. i [ They pass on. 
Marrna. . 

And are you—are you always travelling thus ? 
HISTOPHELES, 

Alas! that clai business and of duty 

Should force me to it. We feel pangs at parting 

From mavy a spot where yet we may not loiter. 


Manrita. 
In youth's wild days, it eannot but be pleasant 
This idle roaming round and round the world,” 
With wildfire spirits, and heart disengaged : ~ 
But soon comes age and sorrow ; and to drag, 
Through the last years of life, down to the grave 
A solitary creature—like the wretch, 
Who moves from prison on to execution— 
This must be bad for bady and for soul. 


Meruistorueres, ot arPee 

You make me shudder at the dreary pi y 
Mantita. t 
Be wise—secure yourself in time. 


4 


» citer sas 


Mr S301 


~ That you, who must have many a friend’ 
‘Highly informed, should condescend ~~ 
* To speak with one in my poor station, 


“How? 


? Should—— f ae 


_My mother, worn out with disease 


Tt kept me half the night awake, 
, e it quiet when I tried) 9) "4 
At times must I get up, totake . =~ 


_ [They pass on. —yrom the Staum-Pres of C.8W. REYNELtg Little Puleeney 


on E Mancarer. Pacyemser 
Yes !—out of sight, soon out of mind. a 
I feel this courtesy is kind: — , a 


Of such neglected education, owas 

—In everything so unimproved— 
Faustus. 

Believe me, dearest, best beloved, __ 

That, which the world calls information, 

Is often but the glitter chilling 

Of vanity and want of feeling. 


Mancanez. 


Faustus. _— 

vw Ab! that—singleness of heart,, sar ad ati 
And absence of all artifice, ber ome 
— Gifts, as they are, above all price, Aazent 
Heaven's holiest blessing—sbould be thus, 
Of their own worth unconscious ! 2 ones 
That—meekness, gentleness, the treasure, 
Which Nature, who doth still impart 
To all in love, and lavish measure, , j. sat 
Gives to the child, whom, she loves dearestem= 


a 


% 


Mancaner. Lod "i 
Think of me when you are gone, . — 
A moment now and then—of you ald of 
have time enough to think. 
. Faustus. : 
Your time is passed, then, much alone? _ 
rt Manrcarer. Wek 
Why, yes; and then our house affairs, 
Poor though they be, bring many cares. F 
We have no servant mai , vty anit 
Must cook, knit, sew, must wash and dry; ~ 
Run far and near—rise ere the light, Movchk # 
And not lie down till Jate at night. | , 
And then my mother’s temper’s such, 
In everything she asks so.much;.. |. 
Of saving has so strict a sense, ..* 
And is so fearful of expense; _ 
So anxious, so particular: 
—Not that our circumstances are _ 
So limited, as not to give. 
The means like other folk to live, 
The property my father had, .. . L 
And died posséssed of, was not bad: 
A house, and garden here, thdt yields.» 
Something worth while, and some town fields, . 
Just at the gates. My days, somehow, | 
Are tolerably quiet now—. ; soerkt 
My brother earns a soldier's bread «Tt 
Abroad ;—my little sister's dead. c~ ent? 
Trouble enough I had with her, 
Yet cheerfully would I'incur é 
Ten times the toil—so dear was she. 


Faustus, 
A very angel, if like thee ! 
, Marcarer. Ws) . 
Even from its birth, the child I nurstee 9) 
And so it loved me fromthe first. «§ = 
Born to distress—its father torn «5 + 
Away by death, ere it was born, © 


VW 
1 wont 


oa 


We long had given-her up forgone = 

Recovering faintly by degrees, "s 

Came:slowly, very slowly om. 9) | 

She had no strength—she could not think =~ 

OF nursing it—and so, poor thing, - fs» 

I reared it; for its natural drink, © wift. - 

With bread and water tried to bring ; 

The creature on—and thus my own 

It seemed to be, and mine alone r 

Lay on my arm, and on my breast 

Would play and nestle, and was blest. 
Favustus.  * ; 

This must have been the purest joy. 

Manaanert, ~ 


Yet were there hours ral Sey annoy— 2 ° A 


Its cradle was by my 


ar 2h 


The little urchin into bed; P ! 
This would not do—then must I rise, it 
Walk up and down with measured er 
And seek with songs to hush:its eries. A 
Then daylight brought its tasks 
Ere dawn must I at washing 
Go to the market—light the fre; 
And if I felt the trouble tire ay 
ere 
For, after al, his labour fe B7.d Sexes ant 
hat gives a poor man’s foc ee ee 
‘And makes his bed a bed of rest.” aed 2 


On one da ‘the same the 
I felt dispir' and vext 
At times ; but I was wron 


wh ae © 
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Te ASSIST THE INQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUGGLING, AND 
SYMPATHISS WITH ALI« 


‘THE PRESENT STATE OF THE FINE 
ARTS IN ENGLAND, 


Hor have been the disputes between two parties in 
England,—the one denying the damp little island 
any genius in the generous art of painting, or the 


Juxurious taste for music; the other indignantly — 


“asserting that England is not surpassed, if really 
equalled, by any other country in the world. The 
‘Yirst class, in a spirit of coxcombry unworthy the 
subject of its admiration, despise things English, 
merely because they are victims to the adage made 
‘for vulgar -minds—“ Familiarity breeds contempt.” 
They value things in proportion to the remoteness of 
their origin ; and derive'the principal satisfaction of 
their peculiar taste from an ostentatious display of 
their power of making comparisons between things 
homely and things foreign—a power not enjoyed, or 
not appreciated by poor people, who cannot travel, or 
do pot live in the deeds of other places. ‘The class 
is divisable into two subdivisions: one consists of 
scholars, whose wholé intellectual treasures are, 

_miser-like, amassed by a dull drudgery in other men’s 
stores; whose wisdom is based upon the Eton gram- 
mar: and Euclid’s Elements, which they despise, 
because they have achieved a familiarity with them. 
They value little what they hear or see; nothing that 
they have not heard of at the Universities; think 
nothing dramatic, but the Greek Tragedies,—(or the 
ignobler part of them, mayhap, admire Terence, )— 
nothing fine in music, unless the Gregorian chaunts, 
because they have been supposed of Grecian origin,— 
nothing fine in art, except the sculptures of Greece. 
with the subjects of which they are familiar; while 
beauties and construction remain as much a mystery 
*to them as toa fly on the forehead of the Phydian 
Jupiter. The second division is a much larger class, 
who derive every thing that is refined from Italy 
alone. In talking of music, painting, (climate, 
cookery, manners, in short most things, good and 
Italian are with them terms of equivalent import ; 
English means bad, Ask one of these how he is, and 
he will say with a long face, that he feels very 
English. He meets a Jady, and compliments her on 
‘looking /talian. A man is rude, and he pronounces 
Ahim “ truly English ;” another is cs sa and 
she is decreed “quite Italian.” And all this without 
a due, or indeed any, consideration of the relative 
claims of the two countries; but merely from an 
ostentati 
acq in what appears to be a judicious 
opinion, a testimony of taste. Nay, such is the 
blindness of egotism, that such men will gradually 
promote themselves from ing, self- 
doubting, 
complacent patrons of the illustrious departed, and 
will disgust a true-hearted lover of the art, by oracular 
truisms, uttered with a tenderness of manner, such as 

“sugary rapsodies on the grace of Correggio; a lofty 
common-place, assigning to Raphael, as if for the 
first time, elevation of fecling; and with a frown | 
avd stare, tellity,, you of the, energy p-d grandeur of - 


sagt tat Aormaaamnmniah efamne lines dsatkoep wroeatact 


of travelled experience, or an exaggerated _ 


admirers, to most . 


- meaning the biggest, of painters. | Were not such 


masters above it, admiration like this would be 
degradation. i 

The opposing class is also divisable into two por- 
tions: one, seeing the absurdities’ of their anta- 
gonist, take the opposite course, a priori, for sound 
sense; the other, impatient of the insult put upon all 
they are familiar with, quite ignorant of the merits 


of ‘the question,, boldly, but most impotently, assert ~ 


that there is nothing worth having to be got out of 
England; the Italian language itself is only respect- 
‘able withthem in the mouth of some accomplished 
Englishman, who! rather sullies his fair fame by 
dabbling with such trifles, The best answer to such 
men is to show them a Chinese map of the world. 
Ignorance is the root of all the evil; none of them 
know what it is they admire, or what they despise. 
Some years back these disputes. between pseudo 
dilettanti and adder-deaf John Bulls were carried on 
with most curious rancour and sarcastic, reproach ; 
since then the interest of the subject has flickered— 
now before every one's eyes, now dying into the obscure 
corner of some self-important newspaper, with vari- 
ous success on both sides. A short while ago the 
Germans seemed almost to have over-clouded the 
sun ‘of Italian music; at present it has “gained: its 
unmodified ascendancy with a few. It appears, 
however, generally to be considered the wise thing to 
considef the Italian music frivolous, but seductive to 
the vulgar; the German the most profound, though 
with a proper insight into the mannerism of the 


‘ school,—the old English the most solid and substan- 


tial, a sort of symphonious roast-beef, or acoustical 
plum-pudding,— and the modern English a very 


steady, ising bantling, only dull and: backward, 
because d by the insolence of forward rivals, its 
natural x damped by difficulty, and only want- 


ing a little coddling and pushing, to be a very dili- 
gent, respectable, well-bred person; more sensible 
than the lively and exuberant Italian; more sturdy 
than the chattering vaudeville singer ; less mannered 
than the theorizing, bedevilled German; a kind of 
Orpheus, with a classical and commercial education, 
in a Stultze and Hobies. 

‘Painting is something in the same way. The 
supporters of English capacity deprecate’ harsh con- 
structions, and urge taking the will for the deed, 
saying that opportunity and encouragement alone 
are wanting, Nay, they will sometimes go so far as 
to insinuate that the spirit which died in Italy a 
hundred years ago has come over here; and is reco- 
vering its health from the change of air. 

But it is not so, The spirit of invention that 
died in Italy, Jies there still, sleeping immortally ; 
whether it ever be revived uestion we may ask 
of the winds. It certainly has not inspired us here. 
The genius of the Italian’school was an intense feel- 
ing for the art, a total abandonment of the mind to 
the re-action of its own energies. The Italian painter 
had a‘devil, and. he had sold himself to it, and the 
price was a magic power over the stubborn bristles 
and dead earths; making the brushes follow the same 
bold graceful forms that nature moulds; making the 
dull earths and gross oils sparkle in jewellery, glow 
in floods of light, and blush in the transient beauties 
of living flesh. It was, we repeat, feeling. At first,— 
feeling uninformed,.awkward, hesitating, and of un- 
certain success; afterwards more informed, more 


Aawtenne haldar and in fnll nawer:+ hunt ewan ents 


pler than at first, still feeling. With us the feeling 
is, probably, not so vehement originally ; it is held 
in less consideration ; while a varied theoretical 
knowledge, a practice drily systematical, but dog- 
gedly, though less laboriously, pursued—and, lastly, 


a critical tendency to refine upon the spiritual part _ 


of the art in metaphysical and argumentative style, 
overlay the feeling so effectually, that, puny and shy, 
it usually sneaks out of the way altogether. With 
an English designer, a subject proposed is an hypo- 
thesis, a sort of metaphysical proposition as to the 
development of motives in corporal action, which has 
to be solved in his mind. Having achieved so much, 
he has to propound it geometrically, as to its harmo- 


‘nious and convenient disposal on the canvas, This 


being done, he proceeds to collect the positive mate- 
rials, in the shape of life-guardsmen and. girls from 
the streets, often transferred, with their faces masked 
in a waxen idealism, literally to the canvas. The 


picture, at length got roughly together, goes through 


a sifting and turning process, being altered at the, 


suggestion of doubts “and request of friends,” till 
the consummation is proved to be a very laboured, 
Jame mechanical affair ; as is naturally the case, it is 
not inspiration, but the work of a wavering | intention, 


_—a chance, a many-tongued dispute, a “dry bit of 


school-learning industry, and a fatigued diligence. — 
A few impatient spirits, studying the nature of the 
art no better than the tamer herd, set all rules alike 
at defiance; mistaking fruitless lawlessness for 
liberty. , t 

The worldly success of these mistaken students is 
various ; and their matured opinions are according. 
A disappointed artist,—a man who has taste’ enough 
wn eee the beauties of the Grecian sculpture 

and the Italian school of painting, and can estimate 

the wide difference between the noble natural lusti- 
hood of the early painters, and the sickly graces and 
factitious inspirations of his own school, turns traitor 
to his country, in self-defence, and sets it all down 
as a matter of geography. Another set are content 
to live upon the resources of older times, and im- 
mortalise themselves by reduplications and adapta- 
tions of their predecessors. A third company, with’ 
only a very limited taste, entirely confined to a feel- 
ing for the smallest points, unable to appreciate the 
highest, and finding the English pictures as unex- 
ceptionable in point of perspective, as correct, if not 
so “daring, in drawing, and as gaudy as any in 
colouring, and intricate in the chiaroscuro, boldly pro- 
nounce_the English a perfectionated school. 

Our sculpture is, generally, a still more distant 
and more slavish imitation of foregone invention. 
* In most matters where production is increased, 
the wants and taste of the public direct the develop- 
ment of the art; but in an art so much above the 
capacity ‘of the greater number,—in which nature 
herself establishes a kind of monopoly, it is 
very much in the power of its professors 
to direct and develope the publie taste. ‘Not that 
the taste of the public can ever be up to the com- 
prehension of the finest works, ‘until accustomed by 
time, and tutored by minds intermediate between 
them and the remote greatness, into veneration ; ; 
which is still based, partly upon faith and the 
awe inspired by an imperfect knowledge of what is 
admitted to be great. 

Painting, then, as an art, should lead, and not 
fallow. the vublic taste: and in order to do this. 
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it should be independent of it. “This is 
the whole question. 

In Italy living is easy; poverty very much less 
burdensome /€han in less 061 
and therefdre a is, 


parchossmn.. Fai 


influences the matter in a twofold way—the painter 
being less inclined to seek irrelevant helps, the 
purchaser more cra confide in the superior 
taste and judgment professor. — = 

With us it is diametrically oppoliees Living is! 
difficult ; and poverty oppressed with hardship and 
foFtifieition. Te is, therefore, a matter “of urgeney 
with the student in painting: te‘ give pecuniary con- 
‘siderations an undue exaltation. He is dependent 
to an extreme degree upon his purchasers. On thre 
other hand, John Bull is a self-willed, exacting fellow, 
who has his own opinions upon things in general, 
and always expects an equivalent for any liberality 
he may rashly be guilty of. He meddles, therefore, 
with the execution of everything he pays for. The 
picture, in the double entry of his understanding, 
‘balances the money he disburses; submission to his 
peculiar taste, the favour of his selecting from among 
his rivals the particular artist who is to receive the 
gold. Submission to the public taste is the main pre- 
mise of the policy of the art in England. And so it is 
ih music;—and so it partly is, though with a more 
effectual self-correction, in writing. The genius of 
painting thus ever follows a retrograde motion, 
stooping to the level of that which it should raise 
towarcs itself. Nor is that stoop an easy” bend; 
it is sometimes positive grovelling. 

Not only has our taste been deprived of the 
elevation it might have acquired from a disinterested 
sthool of painting, but the public is shut out from. 
many of the hélps to a familiarity” with pictures and 
a matured taste. Public collections are difficult of 
aceess, or contemptuously thrust forward in a slovenly 


‘ disregard of the spectator’s convenience or the pain- 
ter’s fame. The former is led to think either that © 


painting is not worth looking at, or that he is himself 
not worth to look at’painting Oa the other hand, no 
freak of , no merétridious whim, no depraved 
vitiation, no dehatits ignorance, but has been sub- 
served to by needy or mercenary artists, with as 
much zeal as the most generous love for the art, 


Criticism, which should be a current.check to the 
vices, and an encouragement to the better part of 
has proved little better than the illicit off- 

_ spring of this vulgar taste and this degraded pro- 
fession, or a taine reiteration of truisms and sophisti- 
cations concerning old and modern painting. How 
few critics have taken an original view of the matter, 


_trusting to their own real feelings, and the abstract 


merits of the discussion! How many glib tongues and 
flowing pens retrace, with unvarying lukewarmness, 
the panegyrics, depreciations, ‘sophistries, blunders, 
Physical and metaphysical, of Reynolds, or of Burke, 
“and of a hundred others, who have written more 


_from assumption and a wrangling calculation, than 


love or feeling! Reynolds was a practical artist, of 
great merit, but quite incapable of critically analysing 
even the physical part of his business; the moral heneyer 
thought .of, except ; when he tried to write about ‘it. 
Witness his literal versions of the same head, origin- 
ally a beggar's, to serve for a banished noble, for 
Joseph in the Nativity, for Ugolino! whose earthly 
sufferings form the most appalling passage in Dante's 
‘ Hell.’ Burl wrote at artists, though he knew not 
the working. of a picture, and his book is,a tissue of 
| Practical mistakes, refutable by. things performed. 
| ‘These are the authors, of the two text-books of the 
“higher sehool o of criticism, The lower is a sublime 
‘kind of puffing, telling’ both ways; _ parasitically 
‘flattering the public for its discriminating taste— 
perhaps es eotiirate a that of the whale, whe hss era 
said to take his meal rolling forward with his mouth 
open, that all might go down his throat who eame in 


_ his way—and prin jackall to the individuals of 
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stabdued. a not only with 

+ ah eyes, his lhiands, his et oss 
feels, he expresses to the as well ss 

ear, mtg so, what is pictorial he easily a 
to the feeling it expresée&.°. The Englishman will 
scarcely allow his _words to pass his clenched teeth ; 


to i¢ hands are thrust to the very 
wieecnecnd itesiiicnamte secre 
He expresses not his feelings outwardly ; outward 
expressions, therefore, he can ‘but very clumsily in- 
terpret. 

An entire indifference to painting, or its relative 
arts, is impossible in any civilized country. Next to 
poetry, the desire to imitate the external forms of 
things, to tell the physical story of events, first mani- 
fests itself ameng savage people. The minor parts 
of painting and modelling follow next in the orna- 
ments of paddles and of dress. As civilization spreads, 
this desire beeomes greedy of more curious satisfac- 
tion. A nation so abounding in resources, therefore, 
as the English, naturally calls for many and various 
modes of gratifying the desire. Henee the Annuals, 
the illustrations of favourite works, the many exhibi- 
tions, the cast shops, the print shops, which all in- 
crease daily. It is not that we are destitute of the 
natural desire for such things; the evil is, that the 
desire is coarse and ignorant ; ‘the taste, though not 
in an infant state as to years, iserude and yet corrupt; 
the judgment, if so it may be called, based on igno- 
rance and sophistry, is a nonentity; and the practice 
hath taken this taste for its guide and its test. 

To be concluded in ournext. 


— 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


NO. XCIl.—-SHARP-SIGHTEDNESS OF A ELIND MAN- 


(The tollowing story, which is a good commentary on 
Solomon's saying, ** The wise man’s eyes are in his 
head,” is to be found in books of fiction; but if we 
are to take ‘‘ the word of a prince,” it. belongs to Real 
Life. The exordiam gives it the greater air of truth, 
inasmuch as the royal narrator tells it of one of his 
own followers, ‘“‘ The story (says, our. authority, 
Camerarius,) . is, mentioned by Antonio di Palermo 
thas :”—] 
I rearnt, says he, of King Alphonso, that there was 
a Sicilian born blind, living still at that time in the 
citie Gergents, who had followed him mtimes a 
hunting, shewing to the hunts-men (who had their 
sights well. ynough) the retraits and repairing places 
of the wild beasts. Hee added further, poe the 
industrie of this blind man, that having by his spa 
and’ ‘scraping gotten together about five ‘aaa 
crowns, which put him to a great deal of care, he te- 
solved (at least) to hide them in a field... Ashe was 
making a hole in the ground to that end, a gossip,of 
his, being his neighbour, espied bim, who, as soon as 
the blind man was gone, searched in ‘the earth, found 
the money, and carried it cleane away. Two or three 
days after, the blind at returniog thither to visit. his 
cash, and ode nought there, like one altogether 
fortorne, he frets and ‘torments himself, and, after 
much’ debating and” ‘discoursing, ‘concludes, that 
no *mav. but. his gossip could have- plaied him 
such a tricke.. Whereupon, finding him out, he. thus 
began to say unto him: Gossip, I am come to you 
‘to have your opinion: T have a thousand crowns, and 
the one half of them I have’hid in a safe place; and 
for the other half I know not whatito doe withthem, 
having not my sight, and being very unfit to kee 
any such thing, theréfore what thinke you? Might 
not hide the oth f with the rest, in the same 
‘place of safetie? The gossip approved and com- 
mended his resolution, and going speedily to the 
place, carried back again the five hundred crowns 
that he had taken away before, hoping that he should 
have all the whole thousand together. A while after, 
the prone man goes to his hole, and finding there his 
calleth f ape ag sar ns ith =H 34 
calleth for Ip, unto him with a 
full voice : Gossip, the blind man hath seen better 
than he that hath two eyes. 
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BNGLISH. MANNERS, &c. IN "2750. 


[Mapame pu Bocace, authoress of the tragedy of 
the ‘Amazons, of some pieces entitled ‘ Milton 
‘and Pope,’ and of an epic upon Columbas, in Gehich, 
if we remember right, the’ great discoverer is in- 
love with some fair barbarian, was a French 

of talents enough to win the praises of all th 
brated men of her time, She was also 


rich, and long-lived ; but with all her pr rity, ap- 
pears to have had a natural gravity, i 
sionateness of temperament, which hin from 


being carried away by it,—perhaps from, be 

to sufficient account, Such, at least, is the, 

sion one comes to from reading her letters, wh 

semble rather those of an Englishwoman ae 
period, of good moderate abilities, and of a quiet dis- 
appointment with fortune, than a lively, poetical: 
aa SS gt 


“ London, April 8, 1750.. 
dog St Jao the 
hours you mere a bay Foe “witha a 


prs rag 
tomary here for those to whom anyone 


e isrecommended, 
to intreat, their friends to My te pt sot eee \ 
is seo to them. inet Allen, 2: 

Cleveland, aint gh great wit, 

Chavigni, foxmmerby our Minister at 

good as to write in my favour, wete kind 

conduct me. I immediately paid my ; 

Ambassadress, who did us the honour to | to 
accepted her “tutte. 


dine with her the next day. We 

tion, and shall endeavour to deserve her kindness. 
Her merit is equal to her birth, and her rank *! 
her all the Senanes which she can ep’ 
Routs, which begin at seven o'clock aa 
conclude the pleasures of the da — j , 
borrowed this custom from the Wren» but : 
not, like them, spacious palaces; and this occasions 
great constraint to ee company. In 

breakfasts, which enchant as much. 
viands, as by the richness of the 
are served up, agreeably briog 
of the and strangers. 
manner to-day at Lady Montage! 
with painted paper of P me 
choicest movables Mee of anny Fs ‘long 
the finest linen, presented to the #1 
ing cups, which contained. ; ‘ 
cream, butter, toast, and exquisite _ 
und . that there is no good tea to b 
wi tat London. The mistress of 
who deserves to be _setved ‘at, pe 
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of this, and bumoured the deceit, that he might have 
the satisfaction of thinking me imposed upon. He was 
pleased to question meyin a very obliging manner upon 
several different subjects; to'ask me to favour him with 
my works, and to protract the conversation so long, 
that I had time to‘perceive that he was very wi 
acquainted with Frenely literature: I make no doubt 
but thatof the English is equally known to him. The 
conversation’ being over, the Prince charged the mis- 
tress of, the house tointroduce me the next day at the 
court of\the Princesse I appeared’ ‘there this motning. 
Tne goodness of her-Royal Highness would bave given 
me ¢onfidence, had: it been possible to avoid being 
intimidated in a of two hundred spectators. 
What strange-weaknesses are we subject to! Yester- 
dayithe presence of a King’s son in disguise did not la 
me under the’ least constraint ; to-day he made himself 
quite familiar with me, and yet Istood in awe before 
him ; I plainly see that it is not Kings who are feared, 
but the crowd that surrounds them, 


ladies form a Circle, and the men stand behind them 
in three ranks: Their Highnesses, followed by the two 
young Princes,* enter at one door and go out at an- 
other, after having spoken to the persous whom 
they ¢ondestend to hovour with their conversa- 
tion. This “tedious ceremony lasts about an hour. 
The’ time of waiting, both before and after, makes 
those who-assist at it very glad to seat them- 
selves at their return, Iam resting myself whilst I 
write to you, and I endeavour to recall the remembrance 
of what 1 proposed to tell you concerning the ‘public 
diversions. 

‘© The oratorio, or pious concert, pleases us highly. 
English words are suog by Italian performers, and ac- 
companied by a variety of instruments. Handel is the 
soul of it; when he makes his appearance, two wax- 
lights are carried before him, which are laid upon his 
organ, Amidst a loud clapping of hands he seats 
himself, and the whole bande of music strikes up. ex- 
actly at the same moment. At the interludes he plays 
concertos of his own composition, either alone or ac~ 
companied by the ochestra. These are equally 
admirable for the harmony and the execution, The 
Italian opera, in three acts, gives us much less plea- 
sure; the tedious declamation of the recitative makes 
us buy dearly a few pleasing airs, with which it ter. 
minates, e theatre is beautiful: the performers, 
however, of this year are but indifferent. Their re- 

esentations end with the winter: those of the 

nglish comedians last the greater part of the year. 
They play ow comedy ina much more natural man- 
ner than the French, With them, a cobbler or a 
waiting-maid have exactly the language and dress, of 
persons in their station of life, The English Baroa,t 
Garrick, who is their great performer both in tragedy 
and comedy, has the most just and affecting expression. 
In their tragedies the declamation anpeers to us like 
singing ; { but I am not well able to form a judgment 
of it, as I am obliged to carry a book with me to the 
theatre in order to understand the piece ;- whilst Iam 
reading it, I cannot give a proper attention to the 

layers ; and as soon as I look off my book, and view 
their actions, T understand them no longer, In their 
farces it givés them high delight to mtroduce the 
character of a ridiculous Frenchman, He is so pow- 
dered, takes so much snuff, so often looks at his watch, 
and so often patches his face, that he appeared to us 
a ridiculous caricature. We soon perceived, to our. 
great concern, that the satire is but too just. Our 
actresses are much superior to foreigners in noble and 
elevated parts, and dress themselves to greater advan- 

a Those whom we have now upon our stage, 
gr aly surpass the best in London: we yesterday saw 
a fat Cleopatra, who was fit for nothing but to play 
the part of a purse.” 

° ? > 2 ° e 


_ “The: town is dirty and ill-paved§ ; and the reason 
assigned for this is, that in a free nation citizens pave 
as they think proper, each before his own door: it is 
often necessary to break up the pavement, in order to 
. mend the pipes ; all the houses in London are furnished 


with water from the Thames or the New River. ‘The’ 
ladies. are carried in sedan chairs within the : 
- where passengers walk. In the evening two rows of 


lamps, which hang upon posts, give light and make a 
gay arance. e houses have half a'story under 
groand; this obliges people to ascend a few steps to 
come to the street-door, which is exceedingly narrow : 
itis: the same thing with regard to the court-yard, 
where coaches can seldom enter, and therefore’put up 
i the house. e footmen wait by a 
ttom ofthe stairs to avoid dirtying 
them, and a hair-cloth.or mat prevents their masters 
from soiling the steps. 
yoebtervanile George III, ana his brother the Duke of” 
0 : 
Baron was a celebrated French comedian ; he died at 

Paris in 1720, aged 77. ach ene eal ane 

*t This is curious, for it is’ what we are accustomed 
nocnetthe ited “Rueom. Pigs ae 


change made in so short a time in this which is 
rg ap 8 dg vahare.teproach ; 
may now be pled a dod 

city in 1—Note of the ator in 1770. 

what would the Translator himself say now ?] 


«* There is no anti-chamber before the saloon where 


the company meets, which is adorned with litle glasses, 


and has generally a closet, belonging to. it, a 


dozen buildings, which are here called palaces, but at_ 


Paris would pass only for large houses, and whieh men 
of fortune amongst us would fiud many faults with, are 
highly esteemed in London ; but there are many large 
squares that have something very grand in them. Totell 
the plain truth, though there is great luxury in England, 
it does not come up to ours, which the people of this 
country imitate nevertheless, as all the other nations of 
Europe do, to their destruction. There are seanee 
any arm-chairs in their apartments; they are satisfied 


_ with common ehairs. ‘Fhe women, who use no paint 


and are always laced (as was the custom formerly in 
France), are fond of these seats: in their court-dresses 
they resemble the pictures of our great grandmothers ; 
but they are extremely affable and obliging in their be- 
haviour. If these ladies do not always seem polite 


_ enough to the Freach, our women often carry politeness 
‘ This august assembly is held at one o'clock : the 


to excess, and the art which many of them have re- 
course to, in order to conceal a trifling defect of nature, 
causes them to make @ thousand grimaces. 


“There are more women to be seen here at assem- 
blies and at the public diversions than at Paris; they 
frequent'them even in the decline of life, without being 
afraid of showing their wrinkles. Mothers carry their 
daughters with them, who live in much less constraint 
than young ladies amongst us. ‘TI yesterday had the 
pleasure of seeing the Countess of Yarmouth at the 
Duke of Bedford’s; she appeared extremely beantiful 
to me ; the company consisted of persons, of the first 
quality ; a #ow of card tables on each side of a large 
gallery exhibited what is very +4 to be seen in Lon- 
don, whe ipartments are seldom very large, even 
in the houses of noblemen. ir 

“The apartments at the Duke of Richmond's, where 
we dined, are bay Ay slats as they afford a p 4 
prospect of the Thames, and are beantified with the 
richest ornaments ; but the opulence of this nobleman 
serves only to add a lustre to the noble Bephaiiy of 
his manners. His taste for literature determined him 
to entrast the education of his sons to Mr Tremblay, a 
citizen of Geneva, famous for the discoveries he has 
made concerning the Polypus. Let us return to the 
Duchess of Richmond, who, amongst other amiable 
geamiiets is remarkable for taking particular care of her 
‘amily. She herself prepares her daughters for inocu- 
lation, and during the operation shuts herself up with 
them at an apothecary’s, for fear her children in the 
cradle, brought up hdr 
the small-pox before the proper age« 

*« Few of our* women of fashion have so much 
maternal tenderness as to deprive themselves of pleasure 
during six weeks for the good of their families. I men- 
tion these instances to prove the maternal tenderness of 
the English ladies of all.ranks. ) Thesatisfaction which 
they have in thus carefully discharging their duty, more 
than compensates the want of those vain amusements, 
which take-up our time without satisfying us,” 

* * * e . s 


“TI thought that a philosophical spirit was more 
general a the English than it is; we were sur~ 
prised the other day to see ten thousand of the inhabit- 
ants of Lon n away to their ae for’ 
fear of an earthquake, which had been bya 
soldier ;* the false was punished for his : 
ture by a short confinement, by which he payed -for the: 
folly of the credulous. Such a prediction would never 
have oceasioned so much terror in Paris. Notwith- 
standing these remains of superstition, many books 
filled with profound philosophical reasonings are every. 
day published in England; but correctness and ele» 

nce in writing, and a just taste in architecture, paints 
ing, and sculpture, are there, still in their infant state. 
They have, however, a fine column of. the Doric order, 
two hundred feet high, and fifteen in diameter, erected. 
in commemoration of the terrible fire which I spoke of, 
above.” 

. * rd . . . 

“As we go up the river, we meet with Chelsea, 
celebrated for a magnificent hospital for decayed sol- 
diers, a China manufacture, and Sir Hans Sloanels. 
Cabinet, which is famous all over Europe for its curio- 
sities.| We examined fourteen rooms which were, 
filled with books and rarities, and we saw-in the 
garden the skull of a whale, which, in size, kis a 
table that holds twelve dishes., This curious old Gen- 
tleman intends, as it is said, to eath the frnits of 
his inquiries to the Royal Society of London, which is 
already rich in. things of this nature. Dr Mead, a 
celebrated. physician, is likewise of ett 
literary treasures. He showed us coloured plans of 
the ancient Fresco paintings, which have ete. pete 
served since the days of old Rome; a fine 
tion of ‘the picturesof several different schools; a head 
of Homer, saved out of the fire of Corinth ; Egyptian 


Many of our ladies, respectable for their landable re- 
ecbation Wis ony;nave tately refuted this retlction, which 


was made ten years ago. 
t See the ‘ Letters of Horace Walpole,’ where mention 
is made of some ladies who went of town to distance 


earthquake, and of others who had “ear 
” made, to sit out of doors in, and receive it prow 
perly.—Epiror.  - “ 
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her inspection, should have 


bronzes, and the pictures of the greatest poets and most 
eminent plilendphete of his pit im ortainéal v 4 
the ‘care ofa good citizen. He presented’ us ‘with’ 
chocolate made after the Mexico: fashion. | I easily 
use myself to these foreign dishes, and even to the’ 
simple cookery of the English, of which we have so 


: bad an opinion, (their substantial meat, their plumb- 


uddiog, their fish).which is cheaper here than at 
Pade RIRMUGETCRGP AA cithy wicely cud tid Ws 
with buttered sauce, aréexeelient. They make wine 
like ours, of cherries, which very mpch resembles 
Burgundy, and with it they serve up in baskets, made 
of rushes or of silver, little bits of bread,.Jike our 
consecrated cakes : the share of six persons would hardly 
satisfy me. Thad’ been told ‘that they séldom enter- 
tained forei but, for my part, found them strict 
observers of the rites of, hospitality. We have hitherto , 

assed only two days without being invited to dinner. 
Phe morning is with very long + they do rot sit | 
down to table till about’ Heaps ine dsiw Lin 

“The men go out, in the moruing, dressed in. 
frocks, either etek a walk or a ride 5 at their tu 
they generally dine at a tavern; they most of them 
incognito to the play or to Vauxhall; itis’not thought ’ 
necessary to dressexcept to appear at the opera, orat they 
places where they are invited to dine. Men of quality, 
resort to a chocolate ‘house, where the proprietor. fur- 
nishes them, for three hundred guineas a year a-piece, 
candles, firing, refreshments, and suppers plentifal 
enough to cause frequent indigestions; deep gaming is: 
there so common, that a whole fortune may ve easily ; 
lost. These societies consist of about a hundred per- 
sons ; no candidate is admitted into them without being 
elected by the unanimous suffrages of all the members ; ' 
and whoever behaves ill, is expelled the society. People, 
of all ranks have elubs, which ey regulate by such . 
laws as they think proper; there is ane now in Lon- 
don, where none of the membefs is allowed to , 


above a few minutes; a very eloquent baker, who is! 
esident. of this. society, holds a. watch in his, 
and and a hammer, with which he gives a s 

as soon as ever the time is expired; ev 

one nt listens in silence, and the desire of i. 

ing his thoughts with icuity, makes the speaker) 


very concise, It, would be well if our: . 
vee laid under the same restraint. People of fashion 
who have a curiosity to assist at this assembly, are ad-_ 
mitted upon the same conditions. The English gentry 
are neither ambitious of titles vor honours; yet the 
common; people bere pay more respect to the nobility. 
than amongst us, though they do not exactit. Thi 
odes and prefaces addressed to them are, at least, as 
full of praises as those of our authors." — 
«At the entertainments of ‘the lovers of literature,’ 
we did not fail to:celebrate the ingenious authars of 
*Tom Jones’ and ‘Clarissa.’ In our turn we have, 
been often asked an accountof the author of ‘ Mari- 
anne” and the ‘Fortunate Peasant.’ ‘The famous’ 
astronomer Bradly, does honour to the Royal Society.’ 
Parnassus has no longer a Shakspeare or an Addison*! 
in this country, 1 have met with Mrs Prince, of our 
city of Rouen, who composes excellent treatises con- 
cefning the education of young persons, and is very 
successfil ia reducing them to practice.’ An Italian, 
whose name is Mati, publishes a journal here, which 
is in great esteem all ‘over “You know what 
high favour Vollaire and: meee Ae the 
English ; yesterday we drank their healths at the Karl 
of Chesterield’s; afer a teal which was by no means 
pine, that is to ee Jho- 
leman has the misfortune 0} haviog « Prenchy cook?” 
: BLO oy e© .boly migee déDs 
“From an ge habitation (Stowe) we went to 
another, a few distant ‘from it, which belongs to 
Mr Lee, a nephew of the Lord Chief Justice, who was 
so obliging as to any us in our rambles, and in- 
vite us to pass four or five days with him. “The place 
is fine, and well situated. “At this seat they lead a life 
of freedom and ease; if'a man hy same 
revenue of 70,000 livres a year, he would make much 
greater show than the master of this place. ” se ‘ 
“ Immediately afler the petiibe bs Hpaetede ey 
drink warm punch, After the desert, especially in the 
country, the cloth is taken away, and the women retire. 
The table is of fine Indien wood ae very smooth ; 
little round vessels, called sliders, which are of the same 
wood, serve to hold the bottles, and the guests can put 


) them round as they think proper... The aid of. each 
€ 


different sort of wine ved upon a plate of silver, 
fastened to the neck of ier the guests choose the 
liquor to which they give the, preference, and drink it 
with as serious an air as if they were doing penance, at 
the same time drinking the healths of eminent pe 
and fashionable beauties; this they call toasting. 
appellation, and custom, oun ibe origin to a 
oF one of the Kings of England, who was ba 
one of the courtiers gallantly drank a glass of | 
water the nymph was bathing in; all the rest drank 
one after another; when it sh 

he said, “*1"ll keep > toast for “ou i 
common practice of putting a L 1 

is the ‘etrmology-of the: Boglisl word toast, of which 


ie 


L Ope! O41 SOAP O Vises 18.79 ROI 4 » 
5 Ladies wt wore acquainted with this vine moralit 
always : company ; whereas Pope was 
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you have no doubt heard frequent mention. This cus- 
tom is more observed at the taverns in London, and 
even at those where noblemen meet, than at their own 
tables; I think so at least, though possibly I may be 
mistaken in my observations.”’ ; 


—— 


CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPHARBE’S 
PLAYS. 
BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


NO. XXVIIL.—LOVE’S LABOUR'S LOST. 


Ir we were to part with any of our author’s come- 
dies, it should be this. Yet we should be loth to 


part with Don Adriano de Armado, that mighty 
potentate of nonsense, or his page, that handful of 
wit; with Nathaniel the curate, or Holofernes the 
school-master, and their dispute after dinner on “ the 
golden cadences of poesy ;” with Costard the clown, 
or Dull the constable. Biron is too accomplished a 
character to be lost to the world, and yet he could 
not appear without his fellow courtiers and the king: 
and if we were to leaye out the ladies, the gentlemen 
would have no mistresses. So that we believe we 
may let the whole play stand as it is, and we: shall 
hardly venture to “set a mark of reprobation on it.” 
Still we have some objections to the style, which we 
think savours more of the pedantic spirit of Shak- 
speare’s time than of his own genius; more of con- 
troversial divinity, and the logic of Peter Lombard, 
than of the inspiration of the Muse. It transports 
us quite as much to the manners.of the court, and 
‘the quirks of courts of law, as to the scenes of nature 
or the fairy-land of his own imagination. Shak- 
speare has set himself to imitate the tone of polite 
conversation then, prevailing among the fair, the 
witty, and’ the learned, and he has imitated it but 
too faithfully. It is as if the hand of Titian had 
been employed to give grace to the curls of a full- 
bottomed periwig, or Raphael had attempted to give 
expression to the tapestry figures in the House of 
Lords. Shakspeare has put an excellent description 
of this fashionable jargon into the mouth of the cri- 
tical Holofernes ‘‘as too picked, too spruce, too af- 
fected, too odd, as it were, too peregrinate, as I may 
call it 3” and nothing can be more marked than the 
difference when he breaks loose from the trammels 
he had imposed on himself, “ as light as bird from 
brake,” and speaks in his own person. We think, 
for instance, that in the following soliloquy the poet 
has fairly got the start of Queen Elizabeth and her 
maids of honour :— 


« Brron. O! and I forsooth in love, 

I that have been love's whip; 

| Aivery beadle to an amourous sigh : 
» A eritic; nay, a night-watch constable, 
- A domineering pedant o'er the boy, 

‘Than, whom no mortal more magnificent. 

This whimpled, whining, purbling, wayward boy, 
.This signior Junio, giant dwarf, Dan Cupid, , . 
“Regent of love-rhymes, lord of folded arms, 

Th’ anointed sovereign of sighs and groans : 
Liege of all loiterers and malecontents, 

Dread prince of plackets, king of codpieces, 

Sole imperator, and great general " 

OF trotting parators (0 my little heart !) 

And I ty be a corporal of his field, ‘ 

And wear his colours like a tumbler’s hoop ! 
What? I love! I sue! I seek a wife! 

\ And woman, that is like a German clock, 

Still a repairing ; ever out of frame ; f 

~ A never going aright, being a watch, 

And being watch'd, that it may still go right ? 

’ Nay, to be perjur’d, which is worst of all : 
“And three to love the worst of all, — 

4 whitely wanton with a velvet brow, 

‘two pitch balls stuck in her face for eyes ; 

a > Gory heav’n, one that will do the deed, 

And 


Argus were her eunuch and he rd; 
id I sigh for her ! to watch for fier ! nha 
EAddier: 8 her! Go to; it is a plague 
That Cupid will impose for my neglect 
Me hips oF, dreadful little might. 
f eu, write, h, pra; * a d groan ; 
Some men must love my | h, itd Waka Yon 


The character of Biron dtawn by Rosaline, and 
that which Biron gives of Boyet, are equally happy. 
The observations on the use and abuse of study, and 
on the power of beauty to quicken the understanding 

$ well as the senses, are excellent. ‘The scene which 
has the greatest dramatic effect is that in which 


Biron, the king, Longaville, and Dumain, succes- 
sively detect each other and are detected in their 
breath of their vow, and in their profession of attach- 
ment to their several mistresses, in which they sup- 
pose themselves to be overheard by no one. ‘The 
reconciliation between these lovers and their sweet- 


* hearts is also very good, and the penance which Ro- 


saline imposes on Biron, before he can expect to 
gain her consent to marry him, full of propriety and 
beauty. 


“Rosative. Oft have I heard of you, my lord 
Biron, 
Before I saw you; and the world’s large tongue 
Proclaims you for a man replete with moeks ; 
Full of comparisons, and wounding flouts ; 
Which you on all estates will execute, 
That lie within the mercy of your wit. 
To weed this wormwood from your faithful brain ; 
And therewithal to win nie, if you please, 
(Without the which [ am not to be won) 
You shall this twelvemonth term from day to day 
Visit the speechless sick, and still converse 
_ With groaning wretches ; and your task shall be, 
With all the fierce endeavour of your wit, 
T’ enforce the painted impotent to smile., 
Binox. To move wild laughter in the throat of 
death ? 
Tt cannot be: it is impossible: 
Mirth cannot move a soul in agony. 
Rosatinr. Why, that’s the way to choke a 
gibing spirit, } 
Whose influence is begot of that loose grace, 
Which shallow laughing hearers give to fools: 
A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it; never in the tongue 
Of him that makes it: then, if sickly ears, * 
Deaf with the clamours of their own dear groans, 
Will hear your idle scorns, continue then, 
And I will have you, and that fault withal ; 
tt if they will not, throw away that spirit, 
And I shall find you empty of that fault, 
Right joyful of your reformation. ° 
1non. A twelvemonth? Well, befall what will 
befall, 
I'll jest a twelyemonth in an hospital.” 


The famous cuckoo-song closes the play: but we 
shall add no more criticisms: “the words of Mer- 
cury are harsh after tie songs of Apollo.” 


oe 


PHELINGS OF SCIPIO DURING THE 
BURNING OF CARTHAGE. 


[From a noble and beautiful “ Inacinany Conver- 
sation,” by Mr dor, printed but not published. 
The lovers of fine writing and of the stibtlest délica- 
cies of feeling and thought, will be glad to hear, that 
a book is about to appear from the pen of this living 
classic, entitled the “ Letters of Periclesand Aspasia.” 
What a subject! and what a writer, above all others, 
to handle it,—the accomplished scholar and human- 
ist united !] 
P. Scipio Emilianus, Polybius, Panetius, 


Scrr1o. Polybius, if you have found me slow in 
rising to you, if I lifted not up my eyes to salute you 
on your entrance, do not hold me ungrateful— 
proud there is no danger that you will ever call me : 
this day of all days would least make me so: it shews 
me the power of the immortal gods, the mutability 
of fortune, the instability of empire, the feebleness, 
the nothingness, of man. ‘The earth stands motion- 
less ; the grass upon it bends and returns, the same 
to-day as yesterday, the same in this age asin a 
thousand past; the sky darkens and is serene again; 
the clouds melt away, but they are clouds another 
time, and float like triumphal pageants along the 
heavens. Carthage is fallen! to rise no more! the 
funereal horns have this hour announced to us that, 
after eighteen days and eighteen nights of conflagra- 
tion, her last embers are extinguished. 

Porxsius. Perhaps, O Emilianus, I ought not to 
have come in. 

Scirio. Welcome, my friend. . 

Porysivs. While you were speaking I would by 


no means interrupt you so idly,asto ask you to 


whom have you been proud, or to whom could you 
be ungrateful. 

Scrrio. To him, if to any, whose hand is on “m: 
heart ; to him on whose shoulder 1 rest my head, 
weary with presages and vigils. Collect my thoughts 
for me, O my friend! the fall of Carthage hath 
shaken and scattered them. ‘There are moments 
when, if we are quite contented with ourselves, we 
never can remount to what we were before... 

Potysius. Panetius is absent. : 


a J 
i 


Serrio. Feeling ‘the necessity, at the of 
ssi" llalnouas esfetanles Phas agate the 


There may be (yes, even there) some 


the Senate would not censure us for assuaging. But 
here he returns. Come, tell me, Polybius;on what 
are you reflecting and meditating? OF ieee 
Potysivs. After the burning of some village, or 
the overleaping of some garden-wall, to exterminate 
a few pirates or highwaymen, I have seen the com=- 
mander's tent thronged with officers; I have heard 
as many trumpets around him as would 
down the places of themselves; I have seem the — 
horses start from the pretorium, as if they would fly — 
from under their trappings, and spurred as ifthey 
were to reach the east and west before 5 . 
nations might hear of the exploit, and sleep ? 
And now do I behold in solitude, almost in 
in such silence that, unless my voice prevents it, the’ 
grasshopper is audible, him who has levelled. to the earth 
the strongest and most populous of cities, the wealthiest — 
and most formidable of empires. I had seen Romes,. 
I had seen (what those who never saw/never will see) 
Carthage; I thought I had seen Scipio: it was but’ 
the image of him: here I find him. . aifree*. 
Scieio. There are many hearts that ache this day = f 
there are many that never will ache more; hath one 
man doneit? one man’s breath? What, air, - 
the earth, or upon the waters, or in the yoid of 
heaven, is lost so quickly! It flies away at the point 
of se arrow, and returns no more! ‘ne se am 
stifles it! the tooth of a reptile stops it!,a noxious: 
leaf suppresses it!, What are we in our greatness ? 
whence rises it? whither tends it? li tae 
Merciful gods! may not Rome be what Carthage. ; 
is? may not those who love her Se as 8h . 
will look on her with fondness and affe fter life, 
see her in such condition as to wish she were so? _ 
Potyutus. One of the heaviest groans over 
Carthage burst from the breast of Scipio: who 
would believe this tale? : 
Scirio. Men like my Polybius~ others must neyer 
hear it. 
Porrnius. You have not ridden forth, Emilianus, 


to survey the ruins. ay ae 
Serrio. No, abe since I removed “tent, 
to avoid the heat from the conflagration, I never 
have ridden, nor walked, nor pe cn them, 
At this elevation, and three miles off, temperature 
of the season is altered. Ido not believe, av those — 
about me would have ua me, that the gods 
were visible in the clouds; that thrones of ebony and 
gold were scattered in all directions; that broken 
chariots, and flaming steeds, and brazen bridges, had 
cast their fragments upon the earth; that eagles and — 
lions, pea it and tridents, and other emblems of. 
power and empire, were visible at one moment, and 
at the next had vanished; that purple and scarlet 
overspread the mansions of the pee that their 
voices .were heard at first confusedly and di: R 
antly ; and that the apparition closed with their high — 
festivals. I could not keep my eyes on the heavens : 
a crash of arch, or of theatre, or of tower, a column 
of flame rising higher than they re universal 
3 


cry, as if none until then had perished, drew them 
sileueratd: Such ‘were the dismal and 
sounds, a fresh city seemed to have been every 
hour, for seventeen days. ‘This is the eighteet bind 
the smoke arose from the level roofs ‘from the. 


lofty temples, and thousands died, and tens of thou- — 
sands ran in search of death, © 5 ciel, 
Calamity moves me; ‘heroism moves me mo 

That a nation whose avarice we have so often 
hended, should have ‘cast’ into the furnace gc 
silver, from the insufficiency of brass and ir 
arms ; that palaces the most magnificent shot 
been demolished by the proprietor for’ 


and rafters, in order to build a fleet” tus; that 
the ropes whereby the slaves hawled them down to’ 
the new harbour, should in part be composed of hair, 
for one lock of which the neighbour would 


have laid dowfi their ditdems; that Asdrubal should 
have found equals, his wife hone—my mind,’ my very 
limbs, are unsteady with admiration. b 

O Liberty! what. art thow to the valiant and» 
brave, when thou art thus to the weak and timid }- 
dearer than Jife, stronger than death, higher than: 
purest love. Never will i call upon thee where thy 


ledge a more exalted power than thee. : 
Panertus. The Carthaginians and have, 
beyond other nations, = delle . on female 
chastity, Rather than that their women should: bes: 


come slaves and concubines, they slay them: is it 
certain that Asdrubal did not ee cause to be 
ities: 


observed the custom is ‘ 
Pouyatus. Certain: on the surrender of bis army 
his wife threw herself and her two in ‘into the 
_ Not only memorable acts, of what the das- 
tardly will desperation, were performed,» but 
some also eliberate and signal justice. Ava-- 
Ticious as we called the people, and as 


have proved, Emilianus, 1 will telate what TL myeelf 


Was witness to. _ ? 


6 tera BEIT aye 't 
In a part of the city where the. fire \ 

we were excited + By eee i, cael eae 
we thought, than of such; fear,-or Jament, or 
threaten, or exhort; and wanes ‘ to dis- 
perse the multitude. Our ho» en plun 
soft dust, and in the holes whence the 
removed for ‘missiles, and often 
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violently at smells which we could not perceivey but 
which we discovered to rise from bodies, mutilate and 


~half-burnt, of soldiers and horses, laid bare, some partly, 


some wholly, by the march of the troop. Although the 
distance from the place whence we parted. to that 
where we heard the cries, was very short, yet, from 
the incumbrances in that street, and from the dust 
and smoke issuing eut of others, we were some time 
before we reached it. On our near approach, two 
old men threw themselves on the ground before us, 
and the elder spake thus :—‘ Our age, O Romans, 
neither will nor ought to be our protection: we are, 
or rather we have been, judges of this land ; and to 
the utmost of our power’we have invited our coun- 
trymen to resist you. The laws are now yours.” 

The expectation of the people was intense and 
silent: we had. heard some groans; and now the 
last words of the old man were taken up by others, 
by men in agony. 6 

« Yes, O Romans!” said the elder who had 
accompanied him that had addrest us, “ the laws are 
yours; and none punish more severely than you do 
treason and. parricide. Let your horses turn this 
corner, and you will see before you traitors and 
parricides-” 

We entered a small square: if had been a market- 
place: the roofs of the stalls were demolished, and 
the stones of several columns, not one of which was 
standing, thrown down to supply the cramps of iron 
and the lead that” fastened them, served for the spec- 
tators, male and female, to mount on. Five men 
were nailed on crosses; two others were nailed 
against a wall from scarcity (as ‘we were told) of 
wood, - 

*« Can seven men have murdered their parents in 
the same year?” cried I. 

‘*« No, nor had any of the seven,” replied the first 
who had spoken. “ But when heavy impositions 
were laid upon those who were backward in volun. 
tary contributions, these men, among the richest in 
our city, protested by the gods that they had no gold 
or silver left. They protested truly.” 

“And they die for this! inhuman,’ insatiable, 
inexorable wretch.” 

“ Their books,” added he, umoved at my. re- 
proaches, “ were seized by public authority ex- 
amined. It was discovered that, instead of employ- 
ing their riches in external or internal commerce, or 
in manufactories, or in agriculture, instead of re- 
serving it for the embellishment of the city, or the 
utility of the citizens, instead of lending it on inte- 
rest to the industrious and. the needy, they had lent 
it to foreign kings and tyrants, some of whom were 
waging unjust wars against their neighbours by these 
very means, and others were enslaving their own 
country. For so heinous a crime the laws had 

pointed no specific’ punishment. On such occa- 
sions the people and elders vote in what manner 
the delinquent shall be prosecuted, lest. any offender 
should escape with impunity, from their humanity 
or their improvidence. Some voted that these 
wretches should be cast amid the panthers; the 
majority decreed them (I think wisely) a more lin- 
gering and more ignominious death.” ‘ 

‘The men upon the crosses held down their heads, 
whether from shame or pain or feebleness. The 
sunbeams were striking them fiercely; sweat ran 


- from them, quefying the blood that, within a few in- 


stants, had blackened and hardened on their hands 
and feet. A soldier stood by the side of each, lower- 
ing the point of his spear to the ground; but no-one 
of them gave it up to us. A centurion asked the 
nearest of them how he dared to stand armed before 
him. 

“ Because the city is in ruins, and the Jaws still 
live,” said he. ‘At the first order of the conqueror 
or of the elders I surrender my spear.” 

“ What is your pleasure, O commander?” said 
the elder. — ri 

“ That an act of justice be the last public’ act 
performed by the citizens of Carthage, and that the 
sufferings of these wretches be not abridged.” Such 
was my reply. The soldiers piled their spears, for 
the points of which the hearts of the crucified men 
thirsted ; and the people hailed us as they would 
have hailed deliverers. 

Scirro. It is wonderful that a city, in which pri- 
vate men are so wealthy as to furnish the armories 
of tyrants, should have existed so long, and flourish- 
ing in power and freedom. 


its decline. » 207 tnthrale otitis ’ 
Scirso. Enumerate them,  Panetius, with your 


Panertos. We are fond, O my friends! of liken- 
ing power and to the of heaven ; 
and we think ourselves bm when we 
compare the agitations of elevated souls to whatever 
is highest and bpaheg Bh earth, liable alike 
to shocks and ~ su gs, and able alike to 
survive and overcome them, And truly thus® to 


reason, as if all things around and above us - 
thized, is good both for heart and intellect. T Mabe 
little or nothing of the poetical in my character ; and 
yet from reading over and considering these _simili- 
tudes, I am fuin to Jook upon nations with some- 
what of the same feeling: and, dropping from the 
mountains and disentangling myself from the woods: 
and forests, to faney I see in states what I have seen 
in corrifields. The green blades rise up vigorously 
inan inclement season, and the wind itself makes 
themishine against the sun. There is room enough 
for all of them; none wounds another by collision 
or weakens by overtopping it; but, rising and bend-" 
ing simultaneously, they seem equally and mutually 
supported. No sooner do the ears of corn upon 
them lie close together in their full maturity, than a 
slight inundation is enough to cast them down or @ 
faint blast of wind to shed and scatter them. In 
Carthage we have seen the powerful families, how- 
ever discordant among themselves, unite against the 
popular; and it was only when their lives and fami- 
lies were at stake, that the people cooperated with 
the senate. 


A mercantile democracy may govern long” and 


* widely ; a mercantile aristocracy cannot stand, What 


people will endure the supremacy of those, unedu- 
cated and presumptuous, from whom they buy their 
mats and faggots, and who receive their money for 
the most ordinary and vileutensils? If no conqueror 
enslaves them from abroad, they would, under such 
disgrace, welcome as their deliverer, and acknowledge 
as their master, tlie citizen most distinguished for his 
military achievements. ‘The rich men who were 
crucified in the weltering wilderness beneath us, 
would not have employed such criminal means of 
growing richer, had they never been persuaded to 
the contrary, and that enormous wealth would enable 
them to commit another and a more flagitious act of 
treason against their country, in raising them above 
the people, and enabling them to become its’ taxers 
and oppressors. ° . 

O Emilianus! what a costly beacon here hath 
Rome before her in this awful conflagration! the 
greatest (I hope) ever to be, until that wherein the 
world must perish, . 


— 


TABLH TALE. 


— Creatures universally beneficial have been looked 
upon as lively representatives of God,—sun, moon ; 
therefore it is Nature's sense, that God is good and 
communicative, If God be not endeared and recom- 
mended to us by his goodness, we shall never be en- 
gaged to his service by our sense of it; for our returns 
are.the fruits of our resentment.— Whichcote. 


CHURCH-YARDS. 


It being the common lot of humanity “ once to 
die,” and in every town or village there being a 
cemetery, those places ought to be made not only 
suitable for the repose of the dead, but sources of 
attraction dnd of local contentment for the living. 
Nothing shows the falseness and hollowness of people, 
pretending to be religious, more than neglecte: 
church-yards. A few grave-stones, slanting in dif- 
ferent directions, with bungling and common-place 
rhymes on them, tufted up in beds of luxurious net- 
tles, waving in all the wildness of neglect, provlaifn 
the abodes of hypocrisy to be near. Hypocrites never 
feel sorrow; but when they would affect it, they 
always turn sanctimonious and dismal. The church- 
yards of England, being in general divested of every 
thing calculated to encourage hope and pleasing asso- 
ciations, are proofs that a miserable selfishness, and 
an unbecoming dread of death, prevail over the 
land. Death is made to appear dismal in order that 
survivers may have an excuse for keeping aloof from 
objects that remind them of it. Those signs of hy- 
poerisy and selfishness, and the reality of which they 
are the signs, being as universal as English church- 
yards, we offer a few observations on them.—Con- 
sidering how much the well ordering of a church- 
yard might be made conducive to true piety, to local 
attachment, and individual contentment, it is a‘sub- 
ject worthy the consideration of all persons who take 
an interest in public reforms. Our churehyards in 
general require enlargement, and to be laid out into 
compartments for sepulture, having the interstices 
planted with trees, shrubs, and flower-beds. | Seats 
should*be provided, made of wood, or stone, or formed 
of the green turf, on sloping banks, for the various 
purposes of shelter, meditation, warmth, or shade, so 
that, instead of a scene of horror, the parishioners 
might behold a place filled with natural and simple 
elegancies, fit for peaceful retirement and rational 
meditation. | Parents might here be comfurted by 
the refleetion that their childen would often peram- 
bulate the resting-place of their: mortal remains. 
The dearest friends, separated for a time by death, 
might here prolong their spiritual intercourse ; 
where the-very plants, marking the alternations of 
the seasons, and assuming the mantle of gladness on 
every recurring spring, would typify figure 

‘the re-union-of kindred spirits, and man’s Enal rese 
toration:t sad! >xtjoyment and immortality. From 


the contemplation of such a scene, visitors might 
return to their worldly avocations, comforted afd 
refreshed by the assurance that though generation 
after generation of the dearest friends fall asleep, 
they are not separated, being still connected by the 
ties of immortal love, and that all shall re-appear at 
the call of Hust, whose works display as much of res- 
toration as of creation, declaring him to be Almighty 
in both.—Dolby’s School of Reform. 


DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. 


The following ancedote of the Duchess of Orleans 
was related to the late Mrs Thicknesse by the Prior 
of St Germain’s:—The Duchess, who was as re- 
markable for her wit and humour as beauty, used 
frequently to go to the comedy or opera incognito, 
and then sat in one of the upper boxes, called 
Paradis or aux Cieux. A gentleman espying her 
from the pit, and t for one of those frail 
ones who generall ied those seats at. Paris, 
imagined it was the at Versailles; therefore 
went up, and sans ceremonie entered the box, and 
chatted in the most familiar style; unconscious to 
whom he was addressing his discourse. The Princess, 
was a woman who loved fun; perceiving his error, 
and that he was a stranger, she, pleased with his 
address and conversation, carried on the joke till 
the comedy ended, when he requested to be per- 
mitted to have the pleasure of ,her company at 
supper, which she politely declined. He then 
pressed her to allow him to see her home, and asked 
her if she had a carriage in waiting? On her 
answering him in the negative, he desired her to 
wait a moment whilst he went to call one: but 
she replied, “that there was no occasion for that, 
as she had but a few steps to go.” The Duchess 
allowed ‘him to hand her down stairs, when she 
suddenly turned towards the entrance of a narrow 
passage. Imagining that she had mistook the way, 
he said, “‘ Madam, you are going wrong; don’t you 
see the people are going on that way (pointing to 
a door which ,led into the street)?" when she re- 
plied, smiling, “indeed I am going right, which you. 
will presently see.” By this time she had reached a 
door that opened into the passage, when, giving a 
few gentle taps, the door flew open, and discovered 
a magnificent hall, splendidly lighted up. The 
porter, with a silver staff in his hand, announced the 
arrival of the Princess twice, in a loud voice, 


“ Madame la’ Duchesse d’Orleans.” “It is easier to — 


conceive than describe,” said the Prior, “the asto- 
nishment of the stranger, who stood almost motidn-, 
less, which the Duchess highly enjoying, smiling! 

said—‘ Come, come in, you shall not be di 
as you wished to sup with me!’ The stranger was 
still immoveable, and seemed almost petrified. ‘The 
Duchess, bursting into an immoderate fit of laughter, 
asked what had become of all his good humour and: 
pleasantry with which she was so charmed? ‘ You 
seem quite thunderstruck.'—‘ Indeed, Madam, y 


am; for whilst we were together in Heaven (aux 


cieux), we were then on an equality ; but I am truly 
sensible of the great difference there is between us 
now we are upon earth.’” His ready reply so 
pleased the Duchess, that she presented him to the 
Duke, when he was received as a favourite en famille 
ever afterwards. . ‘ 1 ? 
PAVILION OF MADAME DE SEVIGNE,. - ) 
One must be just to all the world; Madame Ro- 
land, I find, bas been in the country, and at Versailles, 
and was so obliging as to call on me this morning, 
but I was so disobliging as riot to be awake. 1 was 
dreaming dreams; io short, T lad dined at Livry ¥ 
yes, yes, at Livry, with a Langlade and dela Roche-, 
foucaulds. The abbey is now possessed by an Abbé 
de Malheibe, with whom I am acquainted, and who 
had given me a general invitation. J put it-off to the’ 
last moment, that the bois and allés' might ‘set: off the’ 
scene alittle, and contribute to.the vision; but it did 
not wantit,  Livry is situated in the forét de. Bondi, 
very agreeably on a flat, but with bills near it, and in 
prospect. There is a great air of simplicity and rurali 
about it, more regular than our taste, but with an old= 
fashioned tranquillity, and nothing of colifichet. Not a 
tree exists that remembers the charming woman, be~ 
cause, in this country, an old tree is a traitor, and for- 
feits its head to the crown; but the plantations are not 
young, and might very well be, as they were in her 
time, The Abbé’s house is decent and snug; a few 
paces from it is the sacred pavilion, built for Madame 
de Sevigné by her uncle, and much as it was in her 
day a small saloon below for dinner, then an arcade, 
but the niches now closed, and painted in fresco, with: 
medallions of her, the Grignan, the Fayette, and» the 
Rochefoucauld ; a handsome largé room, with a 
chimney-piece in the best taste of Louis the Four- 
teenth’s time ;"a holy family in good’ relief over it, 
and the cypher of her uncle Colanges;. a neat little 
bed-chamber, and two or three clean little chambers, 
_overthem. On one side of the garden, leadir to the 
one toad, isa little ura of wood, on othe 
lear woman used to wait for the courier that 
her daughter's letters. Judge with what veneration and 
satisfaction I set my foot upon it. If you will come to 
France with mé next year, we will go and sacrifice 
on that ‘sacred spot together.—Horace Walpole’s 
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FRENCH HISTORY. 


Mélanges Historiques et Litteraires. Par M. Le Baron 
de Barante, Pair de France, Membre de I’Aca- 
demie Francaise. $ tomes. Svo. Paris; 1835. 


Moysievr pe Barante is one of the best living 
writers of France. His history of the Dukes of 
Burgundy is a work of very great merit, which has 
met with extraordinary success on the Continent. 
He has not only more patience in searching for 
original codices and doew and in consulting 
the old chroniclers, than is generally shown by his 
countrymen, but he catches the spirit of the times he 
describes, and is most happy in imitating the style of 
the ancient chronicles. This gives a naiveté and 
Picturesqueness to his narratives which are frequently 
delightful. He reminds us of old. Froissart and 
Comines ; although, unlike those writers, who simply 
narrated events without caring for the links’ that 
connected them, or the political consequences that 
resulted from them, M. de Barante always charges 
himself with these philosophical parts of history, and. 
accompanies his striking and well-told facts with 
sober and instructive reasonings. We do not, it is 
true, always agree with him. His notion of the 
greatness of character, frankness, sincerity, veracity, 


and honour in all the private relations of life, and of, 


the exemption from corruption and baseness, which 
he thinks distinguish the chivalry of the middle 
ages, seems to us a predilection naturally enough 
contracted by the nature of his favourite studies, but 
in no way supported even by the partial old chroni- 
clers, who now and then, and as if it were inad- 
vertently, let facts escape them which show us how 
rank an undergrowth of vice and wretchedness was 
overshadowed by the imposing forms of that con- 
dition of society. 

We believe, however, that this chivalry and the 
feudal system of government (bad as it was) were 
immense improvements, in most parts of Europe, on 
the dislocation of all society and ‘the universal con- 
fusion and anarchy that immediately preceded them; 
and we generally follow M. Barante with pleasure in. 
all those speculations where he endeavours to make 
out, that though at certain periods, or in certain 
countries, checked and driven back, the improvement 
of society has been, on the whole, progressive, and 
the happiness of mankind—the rights and well-being 
of the great mass of the people, have increased pre- 
cisely in proportion with their progress in knowledge 
and civilization. 

In the miscellaneous collection now before us, 
there are several essays bearing on these points. We 


will give a short extract wherein he describes the | 


condition of the people of France from the tenth to 
the sixteenth century. The facts are familiar enough 
to all readers of history, but M, de Barante gives 
them ina compact, analysing, and dramatic manner, 
The ‘essay quoted from is called ‘Jacques Bon- 
homme,” and the whole of it (which is too long for 
our purpose) gives a sketch of the history of the 
social and political state of the French people from 
the fall of the Roman Empire to our own days, 
tracing them through the Revolution, the Empire, 
the, Restoration, the expulsion of Charles X., down 
to the establishment of the government of Louis- 
Philippe, which, when M. de Barante published his 
volumes (only a few months ago) was considered a 
rational, constitutional, and truly national regime 
that left nothing to desire. 

The name Jacques Bonhomme, or “ James Good- 
man” (or, plain, simple man), is the’French equivalent 
for our “John Bull,” and it is employed by them as 
acollective designation for the peasantry and poorer 
orders of the people. ‘ 

“In those times (that is, after the invasion of the 
barbarians) might made right, and later, when the 
French monarchy n, when every body, Roman, 
Gaul, or Frank, according to his strength, boldness, or 

ness, had seized a part of the booty —Hugh 
Capet own, this man a Jarge lordship, and that 
one 1—there remained to the descendants 
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of Jacques Bonhomme, the original possessor of the 
soil, nothing bat servitude and slavery. This would have 
appeared very hard to Jacques Bonhomme,. had he not 
been already sufficiently degraded and brutified. Men 
stronger than he had taken all that he ahvend he 
gradually resi his property in his own body. 
Besides, all p ovate rip” he of large or small 
domains, were so quarrelsome and cruel, that it was 
worth Jacques’s while toget the protection of some one 
among them, were he even 10 pass as his patron's beast 
of burden. Everything had been plundered and burnt 
in the wars and invasions; the laads were no longer 
cultivated. Then the new lords of the soil generously 
gave back to Jacques Bonhomme the field they had 
taken from him, but only on condition that when he 
had again made it fertile and productive, and replanted 
his vineyard, which they had up-rooted, he should pay 
rent and taxes of all kinds, for what had been his own, 
and had come to bim from his fathers. Jacques was 
obliged to be satisfied with these conditions; and then 
the honest man was bound to find time to build with 
the sweat of his brow, strong and lofty towers with 
loop-holes and battlements, drawbridges and_purt- 
cullises, moats, and outer-walls, wherein to lodge his 
lord and master in such guise that he should be pro- 
tected from the attacks of his country neighbours. 
Whenever those who kept watch and ward saw some 
Chastelain, with whom they were on bad terms, ap 
proaching with his vassals, the heavy baat the castle 
rang, and, presto, Jacques Bonhomme drove into the 
keep the sheep and the oxen, and putithe ploughs aud 
spades on the right side of the moat, The marandi 
neighbour arrived and found the drawbridge up, an 
the gates closed. For this time he vented his spite in 
burning poor Bonhomme’s cabin, which was only built 
of wood and thatch, and stood below the castle on the 
wrong side of the moat, This wasa cruel regime. It 
is no use talking about it. It is difficult to accustom 
oneself to such things; Jacques was not content. 
With the glimmering light of his uncultivated under- 
standing, he found that such treatment did not agree 
with the christian religion that ceriain good priests 
preached to him as well as tothe Barons. From time 
to time Jacques revolted and took horrible vengeance 
on his masters ; but he gained nothing by it; he was 
too weak and ignorant to carry on a long struggle for 
his independence. 

“ When, by good luck, the knights took it into their 
heads to go and sanctify themselves by adventurous 
deeds in the Crusades,and to gain heaven by sword 
and lance, the family Bonhomme was much relieved; 
it began to take breath at last. In the absence of his 
masters Jacques took courage to work, and sell, and 
hae little money. This was_a profit to everybody. 

e knights and lords began to feel the wantof many 
commodities which they could get only by paying for 
them: when the vassal had economized and made 
good profits, bis master could squeeze out a share of 
them by way of duty, or tax, or in some other 
manner. 

“ During this time the royal family, the family of 
Hugh Capet, as well as the family of Jacques Bon- 
homme, had somewhat shaken off the yoke of the great 
feudal lords. Seeing them absolute over their vassals, 
the Hugh Capets began to consider how they might, 
become powerful over the lords, and render them sub- 
jects of the crown, Hence. the beginning of good 
intelligence and friendship between the two families— 
a friendship very haughty and sovereign on the one 
part, and very humble on the other part. 

“And it came to pass when the Bonhommes who 
lived in towns and boroughs, no longer able to bear the 
exactions and ill treatment of the Barons’ men-at-arms, 
rose against them, beat and drove them away, that the 
King did not take these things in bad part, but ap- 
proved them by good ordonnances or royal decrees, 
Thus the Bonhommes gained part of what they had 
lost—they were again masters in their own homes, free- 
burghers of their towns, having no longer any master, 
except the King ; and as all the invaders or barbarians 
of the Germanic race had brought with them, from their 
forests the beautiful maxim, that a freeman only sub- 
mits to such taxes and obligations as he voluntarily 
consents to, either by his own yoice, or that of his repre- 
sentative, the Hugh Capets began to call Jacques 
Bonhomme, from time to time, and ask his opinion and 
consent to the measures of government... 

** Jacques and his family were then something in the 
state; but still put very low in the scale—counting for 
little, sufficiently despised by the war-men, or nobles, 
and having but slight meaus of protection against the 
_powerful. His liberty consisted in not being ‘sub-: 
jected to all their wishes and ca 3 the liberty of 
the powerful was to execute their wishes and zt 

to be re- 


» in spite of Jacques, All this wasvery difficult 


“ Then n wars, no longer between 
seiner and neighbour, the lord of one castle with the 
of another, but between King and King, between 
Suzeraen and an it vassal. Free companies, 


. : “ 
of England, overran the whole kingdom. Jacques Bon=— 
homme learnt a little of the art of war; he oe 
the towns, he used the bow and the sling; he p w 
himself under the command of a chief of his own” 
choices’ The chivalry of France was valiant, so was” 
he; but Jacques had more at stake than the a 
he always loved his country; and clung to na- 
tivesoil.., A great lord. was vassal to the ee . 
land or the King of France, just as‘it might be; be™ 
could choose; he was. always sure of fi a fief, 
an estate anda castle; if discontented with the French, 
he allied himself with the Eoglish. All the Ki of 
Christendom were like brothers of arms; they 3 
a sort of nation by themselves. Jacques Bonhomme 
and his plebeian, citizen family could not remove quite™ 
so easily—they could not carry their ‘little farm or~ 
their shop away with them; they were good and true ~ 
Frenchmen, hating the English and Burgundian ia-~ 
vaders as they hated the devil, and killing them when= 
ever they could. Faithful friends to the French King, 
even when he was only King of the town of Bourges, | 
they fought valiantly under the banners of those good” 
and loyal gentlemen, ‘the Lahires and Kainuatites:- 
Joan of Arc, the maid of Orleans, was Jacques Bon- 
homme’s cousin. eo 
“ After all these horrid wars, a little good order 
began in France. The great vassals were destroyed, 
their power returned to the government; the Kin 
reigned. Regular troops were raised and paid out 
of the money levied by the taxes; and these men Were ~ 
enough to repel the enemy: from without, and main- 
tain tranquility within the country, Lovis XI made a 


great abuse of this new-born royal power. He was 
hard and cruel toall; but the people had so much” 
hatred of the nobles, that they ‘almost pardoned him ° 


their own sufferings on seeing him merciless to the © 
Barons and Knights. Besides, the tyraat was aod 
and familiar with Jacques Bonhomme, knew how to 
be up his language and manners, and called Jacques 
is uncle ;—all which makes many things to be ex-— 
cused ina King. come eprile gy 

“And now France was quite a different country : 
everybody was a subject—no more domineering Barons. 
All men were not equal—far from it; but all wen 
servants of the King ; only, some served him with 
haughtiness and some with humility. The government. 
was regulated quite in a new manner—there were 
longer any feudal lords, vassals, or serfs, but a $ 
an army, gentlemen, governors of provinces, all digni- “ 
fied and important ; there was a military France, aire 
powerful, glorious, and still chivalrous; and, at the. 
same time, another France, more modest, and more. 
hard-working, dre not in gold and silk, but in 
woollen cloth and drugget,—the France of Jacques 
Bonhomme, hee er 


ee ote “enyies 

“ Now France had its parliaments, and jts municipal 
institutions, which formed a new sort.of aristocracy. 
k > 


Thence came the men of business of 


persons of plain manners, good sense, and wisecounsel, - 


Fy 


whom the King called around him on great 
Under this aristocracy, and closely related to i 
the third-estate, the people, the vast family oh 
Bonhomme, with those rich merchants, the 
lawyers of the 16th centary—those men of 
awp Liperry, as they justly called themse 
—Vol. II, p., 286, et cetera. een ‘s ; 
We cannot carry our translation any further, but 
what we have done will give a fair notion of M. de 
Barante’s doctrine of progression, and we certaitily 
leave off at a point very favourable to the French 
people. Their improvement has not been regularly 
Progressive since the sixteenth century, but we fancy 
no merely mortal ageney can ever again reduce them’ 
to the state they were in during the fourteenth, in 
which century we John Bulls were not much better 
off than the Jacques Bonhommes, = 
Two other very interesting papers ‘in ‘the volumes 
before ‘usare, two historical essays on the so-called 
glorious age of Louis XIV. M. de Barante strips . 
the royal mantle, studded with golden stars'and flours- 
de-lys, and shows that vain, heartless, debauched, 
and mediocre monarch, in all his naked deformity, 
The operation is like laying open a mummy. You 
drag a splendid chest from a costly tomb or pyramid, 
built by thousands or tens of thousands of hands— 
you bring it forth‘into daylight, you open it; you final 
an inner coffin painted and richly ofiamented : this 
yields to your efforts, and an, astonishing’ roll of fine 
linen, wound round and round, presents itself; butas 
fold after fold is evolved, the scents and drugs that 


’ 


were to sweeten the foul mass, but Which have 
piece 
eye at last rests ona 
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' highest of all human enjoyments, 


| hearted. 
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| AND) THE’ ‘PRINTING » MACHINE. | 


of human leather, almost too horrible to’ look at. 
Even so, indeed, is it: with the Grand Monarque 
‘when dragged from his pompous palaces, his army, 
his courtiers, his marshals and ministers (who, in one 
Part of his reign, were men of eminent talents), his 
academicians, his mistresses and his bishops, which 
last taught him to believe he reigned by divine right, 
and was a demi-God on earth. _ All the genius and 
eloquence of Bossuet can hardly make us pardon the 
incense ‘he constantly offered up, even in the pulpit, 
to this profligate man, praising nearly all his yices, 
and his inordinate passion for bloodshed and war 
more than any of them. The clergy called him 
Louis Dieu Donné (or the Given by God*);. the 
hireling poets, among whom were a Boileau and a 
Racine, sometimes compared him to the Olympian 
Jupiter, sometimes to the god Mars, and at others 
to the Saviour of the World. He was a king when 
he was but a baby, and, from his cradle to his grave, 
we question whether he ever heard the plain truth or 


an honest 'remonstranee,’ We must make allowances. 


He was to be as much pitied as blamed ; and it is no 
wonder that his head should grow giddy, that he 
should finally grow: stone-blind to the distinctions 
between right and wrong, and consider his will and 
‘the’ gratifications of his passions as license and law 
enough for everything. Some allowances are also to 
be made on the other side.» Under a’ despotic 
monarch the only road to promotion and honours is 
through the king’s favour, and those men succeed the 
most who can make him think best of himself. Honest 
advice, when not pleasing to the sovereign, is pre- 
sumption and insolénce, and reproof or remonstrance 
becomes high-treason, which royal judges, unchecked 
by public opinion or a jury, are always ready to visit 


-with perpetual confinement in a Bastille, ‘or with 


‘death on the scaffold.’ We must also observe, that 
when men have thoroughly! habituated themselves to 
the air of a court, like plants in a hot-house, they 
can live nowhere else. An expulsion from the royal 
saloons is death, and so is the royal frown to those 
who have considered the smile of the king as the 


., The Duke de St Simon was very near sincurring 
this, disgrace by venturing some remarks on public 
affairs, and hinting that the king's armies were not 
invincible.| « So, sir,” said Louis, « you talk—you 
blame!” The Duke replied, that though he spoke with 
due precaution, it was hardly possible that the circum- 
stances of the country ‘should not naturally lead him 
to talk sometimes. “ But, sir,” retorted the king, 
‘you talk about everything—about affairs!” ‘The. 
poet Racine died broken-hearted and in deep contri- 
tion because he had lost the king’s favour by di awlg 
up, at the request of Madame de Meishoaonsits of 
Louis's mistresses), a modest memorial on the state of 
the nation... Fenelon’s exile of twenty years was 
rather owing to some politichl reflections in his Tele- 
machus, than to that prelate’s disputation with Bos- 
suet, and his connection with Madame de la Mothe 
Guyon and the Quietists. 

The Marshal de Vauban, the most scientific, the 
most useful, the most humble of all the great war- 
riors that illustrated the. first part of this reign, was 
insulted, loaded with reproaches, disgraced and driven 
from court, because he wrote, after laborious re- 
searches, a financial administrative work on duties 
and taxes. There was, properly speaking, nothing 
political in it—it was a scientific book, composed. for 
the good of government, and the author himsélf 
presented it to the King as a proper homage. “‘Vau- 
ban could not survive the blow ; he also died broken- 


If the ministers of: the Christian church were dif- 
ferent from or superior in their natures to other men, 
we might expect that their calling would keep them 
aloof from an iniquitous court. But bishoprics, rich 
abbeys, and commanderies could only be obtained 
through the favour of Louis, ‘or of his women ; and, 


Git JMR Garay 
The epigram of Bussy Rabutin is well know 
"On dit que Diew nous I’a donnée 
Helas! s'il pouvait Ie reprendref | 


or, , 
4 They say God has given him to us: Oh that 


‘4 He would take him back again! ~ 


once at court, these teachers or preachers of salvation 
to.other men durst scarcely call their souls their own. 
Among the common herd of courtiers, both clerical 
‘and lay, there were no doubt many who, by con- 
stantly hearing Louis called majestic and divine— 
the image of God.upon earth,—ended, as he did him- 
self, in believing he really was so. The court, ithe 
whole paraphernalia of royalty, the outward man of 
the King, were imposing, and had. a wonderful effect 
‘on weak people, and on minds untaught to eonsider 
and weigh these things. On seeing the general. 
homage of reverence and prompt obedience rendered 
tothe Sovereign, the vulgar thought their own im- 
portance increased by adding to the fulsome mass, 
and being in the fashion. Perhaps the most striking 
homage Louis X1V.\ever received was in the suicide 
of his chief cook, Monsieur Vatel, who ran himself 
through with his own sword, because the fresh fish 
was too late in arriving for the Grand Monarque’s 
dinner. Moreover, during the first part of his reign, 
Louis XIV. was fortunate in war, and conquered 
provinces, and gained many victories, vicariously ; 
for he took good care never really to expose his own 
person, and he'knew nothing of military, science. 
This) delighted the commonalty, for, as;,.M. de 
Barante observes, Jacques Bonhomme has always 
been very fond of French glory; and battles won, 
‘and Te Deums, and enemies’ flags hung up in 
churches, transport him out of his senses. _ For'our- 
selves, we cannot help thinking that the Bonhommes, 
blinded by old grudges, eommitted a wery great mis- 
take, inasmuch as they stood by and saw the kings 
and despotic ministers reduce the nobles too low,, 
before they themselves—the Jaeques Bonhommes— 
the bourgeoisie—the people, had got up high enough. 
In [the time of Louis XIV.).the political rights of 
the third estate were not sufficiently acknowledged 
or defined to enable them to operate as a check, and 
‘the aristocracy. had dwindled down into mere court 
lackeys, or into beggary,, Nothing was left in emi- 
nence but the King, and the King said as an axiom— 
«“T am the state.” .-/ 
In his latter years came defeat, humiliation, imbe- 
cility, exhaustion, and imminent bankruptcy. He 


was no longer a demi-God in the eyes of the people. ° 


Jacques Bonhomme found out his mistake! Not so 
Louis de Bourbon. He was still “every inch a 
king,”—a,monarch by divine right and the special 
delegation of heaven—a being of another nature 
thamthat of common humanity—royal, infallible, and 
to, be obeyed without demut' or examination ; and this 
the. sinful, wretched old man, who dreaded death 
when he could no longer enjoy life, seems to have 
' believed to the last, : s ‘ 

When well advanced in years, he wrote the follow- 
“ing notes and instructions for the guidance of the 
Prince who was to succeed him :— “ase 

“ We are Kings: our subjects owe us their lives. 

“All things found within the limits of our States, 
of whatsoever nature they may. be, belong to us. 
.The, money in, the Government exchequer, that 
which remains in the hands of our treasurers, that 
whieh we leave in the trade of our people, is all 
ours. 
~~ “ You musé then be persuaded that Kings are ab- 
solute, and haye naturally the full and free disposing 
of all property ; that possessed by the church as well 
as that in the hands of laymen. 

“ Always decide yourself; God. has made you a 
King; he will give you the wisdom that is ne- 
cessary. : , ’ 

« There are, doubtless, certain functions. in which 


_ qe Kings, occupying, as it were, the place of God,- 


appear to be participators in his knowledge as well 
as in his authority. 

“In the place you will occupy after me, you can- 
not, without disgrace, submit. to be guided by any 
men, or by any other lights than these.” ah 

When, * however, the hand of death weighed 
heavily upon him, a part of this. royal belief in his 
own wisdom, or rather’ inspiration, fairly broke 
‘down ; but it was only on points connected with the 
‘Catholic religion, for which he had barbarously re- 
voked the edict of Nantes, had:driven his Protestant 


subjects from their home and country, and had per- 
secuted, dragonaded, hanged and quartered. Not- 
withstanding—or, to. speak more-correctly, in con- 
sequenee of these and cther acts of intolerance (for 
he had, persecuted the Catholic fathers of the Port 
Royal, the Quietists, and had almost made a holy war 
about the bull of Unigenitus) the affairs of the 
church were ina sad) state of confusion, and as he 
felt at,that crisis that, though he had been a divinely 
appointed King upon earth, St. Peter, after all, held 
the keys of Heaven, he thought it expedient to 
make up matters there, by throwing the blame upon 
other men’s shoulders, and (forgetting les lumiéres 
divines he had recommended as the only proper guide 
to his successor) by protesting bis own utter igno- 
rance and incapacity in all ecclesiastical affairs. 2 

The dying scene is given on, good authority: In 
the Memoirs of the Duke de;Saint Simond, who 
lived many years in the court.and about the person 
of Louis XIV., itis said:— . 

“He called the two Cardinals; protested that’ he 
died in the faith and submission of the Church: 
then he added, looking at them the while, that he 
was grieved to leave the affairs of the Church in the 
state they were in; that he was perfectly ignorant 
about those matters ; that they, the Cardinals, knew 
(and he called upon them.to bear witness thereto, ) 
that he had done nothing save what they had wished 
him to do; ‘that it was then for them to answer be- 
‘fore God Jor him as to\the foo much’or the too little 

“he kad done; that hejprotested again that he | 
them with all this before God; that he washed his 
hands of all it as anjignoraht man.” 

Shakespeare's deaths of false and ambitious men, 
though more dratnatic, and pointed by a‘marvellous, 
Poetry, offer no’such subject for contemplation as 
this. fi : 


“ And after this,” says M. de Barante, « go and 


rely, if yowcan, on Kings who require you to respect 


their ministers as an emanation of their own thought, 


of their »real will or inclination, of their personal 


opinions. The days of royal alarm, before God or before 
man, may come on, and then these absolute Sovereigns 
will say, each in his turn, that a King can do no 
harm, because, in reality, he sees nothing and knows 
nothing of himself.” 

But in his healthy days, and nearly until his Jast 
moments, Louis XIV had pretended to know every 
thing. 

For the present we must take leave of M. de 
Barante. We shall probably return to his Miscel- 
lany shortly, as there are several things in it which 


appear to us exceedingly interesting, 
. —— errt 


MR JAMES BIRCH KELLY AND THB 
_, ‘PENNY C¥CLOPZD1A4.’ 


Or all our duties, there is not one we enjoy half so 
much as punishing a plagiarist; we find the joy both 
easy and pleasant. ; t 
Thereis.a Mr James Birch Kelly, and there is a 

‘Penny Cyclopedia ;’ the former belonging to that 
part of the animated creation which writes books. upon 
the law of annuities ; the latter, a. mere denarian, cheap 
literature affair, not to be named to ears polite, at least 
by Mr James Birch Kelly. Now this gentleman, in his 
book of * Annuities,’ copies some’ six’ pages from the 
‘Penny Cyclopedia,’ word for word, only interlarding 
some observations of his own in one place. All this 
was well enough, because his book being on the aw of 
annuities, and the’ subject of their calculation being 
foreign to his pursuits, and merely incidental, an arti- 
cle in such a'work asa Cyclopedia of any kind was 
fairly open to his use, with proper acknowledgment, 
But what sort of acknowledgment does'he make 2. In 
little foot note he says—* For a part of theobservations 
by which these tables are illustrated, the author of this 
volume is indebted to an article in a popular Cyclo- 
pedia, attributed to the pen of a distinguished mathe- 
matician.” The plain state ofthe case is, that the 
tables themselves, and all the observations which ac. 
company them, except one paragraph, making more 
than five pages out of five and three quarters, are from 
the ‘Penny Cyclopedia,'—article Annuities, : 


: 


‘ 
wi? OR 


hisaia 


pray 
hiseid 


pres: 


hisaisi 


Mr James Birch Kelly is ashamed to say ‘ Penny 
Cyclopedia,’ for which we will write a short article, in 
which we will repeat Mr James Birch Kelly and the 
* Penny Cyclopiia’ as often as we can find an excuse, 
that all our readers may.never*hear. of « Penny Cyclo- 
pedia’ without thinking of Mr James. Birch Kelly. 
We had thoughtof taking this opportunity of giving 
our readers a list of the types used in printing- 
offices. with their names and a specimen of each,— 
Long Primer, Pica, Bourgeois, and all the rest; and 
instead of Quamdiu, Catilina, &c., which seems to'be 
a favourite specimen passage, we should have printed— 
“Ab, now, Mr James Birch Kelly, why were you 
ashamed to say ‘ Penny Cyclopedia?’ ” And while the 
line of great pica would only have sufficed for the pa- 
thetic opening—** Ah, now, Mr James Birch Kelly,” 
the smaller sorts (as the compositers say) would have 
getin even to ‘ Peony Cyclopawdia.’ 

In the hands of Mr James Birch Kelly, the *Penny 
Cyclopedia" has become a popular Cyclopmdia. But 
there must be an excuse even for a popular Cycloprdia 
being quoted. This is brought about by * attributing” 
the article to ‘a distinguished mathematician.” Now, 
it happened funnily enough that the author of the 
article in question was the person who pointed out to 
us Mr J. B. K.’s delinquency ; aod, while he recom- 
mended ihe latter gentleman to our distinguished notice, 
we enjoyed a hearty laugh at the elevation to which it 
was found convenient to raise him, to save Mr James 
Birch Kelly from quoting the * Penny Cyclopmdia.’ 
Now, as far as quadratic equations or so, our friend is 
rather a dab at the subject; hesays, indeed, that he 
has read the first volume of Bonnycastle’s Algebra 
through ; but we must confess, with all our respect for 
him, we think he deceives himself, However, he is 
willing to be a ‘distinguished mathematician "’ so 
Jong as it may be necessary to save Mr James Birch 
Kelly from quoting the * Penny Cyclopmdia ;” but 
he declares he will not squire the circle, and we be- 
lieve him. 

Mr James Birch Kelly is not the ong writer now 
“living who is ashamed of quoting the ‘ Penny Cyclo- 
padia,’ We have a nice list, which we shall some 
day give"our readers ; but our present business, as we 
sdid before, is with Mr James Birch Kelly and the 
* Penny Cyclopmdia.’ Could not. some sounding title 
haye been found, which would haye rung like a silver 
fork, and pleased the ears of the fine? Would not 
Denarian, or Obolistic, have been a name which would 
have thrown the copper abomination decently into the 
shade? Nay, is not the unfortunate production itself 
Pound up in volumes at seven shillings a-piece? And 
are there not three volumes, which altogether, our 
friend, the ‘* distinguished mathematician,” says, cost a 
guinea? Think of that, Mr James Birch Kelly !—1 Gua. 
Has your heart never leapt to see such an association 
on the back of a brief, until your joy was clouded by 
the reme mbrance that even the Gua.—the very Gua- 
itself—was made up of pence, ay, and would have been, 
had it been twenty? Still, however, we sympathize 
with the feeling; a penny is a nasty thing, but we 
now know a trick worth two anda half of that. O 
«Penny Cyclopedia !’ O twopenny-halfpenny acknow- 
Jedgment of Mr James Birch: Kelly ! 


4 


—_ 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. . 


Proceedings of the Fifth Meeting of the Rritish Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, held in Dublin, 
August 1835. .4to. Dublin. Pp. 189. 7s. 6d. 


~ Tis is not the official report of the proceedings of 


the last meeting of the British Scientific Association 
—but a popular account of what took place, which 
a spirited Dublin publisher has prepared and put 
forth, witly the object of gratifying a general curiosity 
which was conceived to be too eager to wait patiently 
for the appearance of the regular statement by the 
Committee of the Association some months hence. 
The Dublin public especially, with whom the meet- 
ing of the Association was’ an event interesting on 
other accounts as well asin a merely scientific 
point of view, ought, we we think, to be grateful to Mr 
Hardy for what he has here done. He has presented 
his fellow-eitizens with certainly a much more eopious 
record of many passages of the great week—and 
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those by no means ‘the passages of the least interest 
to a very large body of readers—than they ever will 
receive from the Association itself. Here are detailed 


-not only the papers read, the points «discussed, and 
-the discoveries promulgated by the assembled savans 
~—but also, at great length, the breakfasts and dinners 


eaten by them, the toasts they drank, and the orations, 
both at the festive board and elsewhere, that were 
delivered by those among them having the gift of 
eloquence. It is but justice to say also, that 
very considerable pains. appear to have been 
bestowed upon the accurate reporting of the 
more strictly scientifis proceedings of the meet- 
ing. Upon this head the Editor expiesses him- 
self with an absence of pretension which is cre- 
ditable to his good sense: “ I have availed myself,” 
he says, ‘of every suurce from which I could collect 
materials, and have now the pleasure of presenting the 
following sketch, which, as far as it goes, 1 presume 
to think will be found correct. The difficulty and 
labour of giving anything like a correct report, 
where there were seven separate meetings to attend, 
can only be estimated by those who have been en- 
gaged in such an undertaking, and will, no doubt, 
be considered a sufficient excuse for any deficiency.” 
“ My object,” he adds, “in publishing the report 
has been to give a still greater impulse to the excite- 
ment (of a right kind) which the presence and 
labours of the Association have produced throughout 
our country, and which would in a great measure 
have been lost upon our people had the report been 
delayed until the publication of the volume at the 
end of the year." The report is prefaced by a short 
account of thé origin and objects of the Association, 
and by a copy of the general rules which regulate its 
proceedings. ‘A list of the members as enrolled at 
the last nieeting is also given; and the publication 
is'embellished by several woodcuts in illustration of 
the scientific statements, by representations of Dr 
Dalton’s Atomic Symbols and Dr Allman's Arrange- 
ment of Plants, by a plan of the City of Dublin, and 
by a Geological Map of the Vicinity of that City, 
prepared by Dr Scouler, one of the professors of the 
Dublin Society.] 


—— 


GELL’S ROMB. 


The Topography of Rome and its Vicinity. By Sir 
William Gell, M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A., Author of 
« The Itinerary of Greece,’ * Topography of Troy,’ 
2 vols. post Svo, with Vignettes 
London: Saunders 


* Pompeii,’ &e. 
and Plans, and‘a large Map. 
and Otley. 


Tus is a work of long, patient research, and of 
sterling value. Sir William Gell, who has devoted 
nearly his whole life to subjects of classical topography 
and antiquities, began his splendid map as far back 
as the year 1822, and the observations contained in 
the volumes were continued from that time to 1834, 
Thus nearly twelve years were given up to the 
task, and during all that time he was living in the 
South of Italy upon or near to the places of old 
fame which he undertook-to investigate and illus- 
trate. It was his own subject, and a labour of love, 
nor is there probably another ‘Englishman living 
who would so entirely have devoted his life, and the 
means that fortune allowed “him, to such a pursuit. 
In spite of his frequent ill health, and the very bad 
accommodations to be met with in most parts of the 
“Campagna, and the mountains round Rome, Sir 
William Gell made an almost incredible number of 
journeys and excursions to fill up that classical map, 
which, before his time, was a mere skeleton, and to 
inform himself of the present condition of the places 
that figure in the earlier and most interesting chap- 
ters of Roman history, and of those ancient Etrurian 
cities which were great and flourishing before the 
first narrow foundations of Rome were laid. 
The.impossibility of procuring correct information 
xespecting those places, from maps or books, was his 
first inducement to exantine the-country ; and when 
he began he only thought of making a map of the 
Roman territory, in its very limited extent, as it 
existed under the Kings. 1c tu telbe ot 


* But,” says he, “the expedition of the 
_quit to Suessa Pometia would have caused so ; 
an addition to the south, while the state of Vei arr} 
have cut off ‘the map so close! ly on ‘ally ae that this: 
first idea’ was abandoned ; ‘especial the great 
‘ope af ” triangles, which liad’ beew 
tops of the mountains surroundin the plains, had 
Bink, 5 fixed many points beyond ‘the timataiol cal 


ag result has been to give an almost perfect map 
of all that wonderful region (with Rome in its 
centre) included between the Lacus- or 
Lake Bracciano, the Pontine marshes, the Apennines, 


and the mouths of the Tyber and the ‘Mediterranean 3 
Sea. 
. = am ates 


bad Daring the constraction of ‘the © map, 
expeditions 1 were made {o the summits Niaccace 1 
tains; and in every excursion each eminence, rivulet, 
ofan- 


and bridge were carefully noted, and every: 
tiquity or topography examined ; so that whatew 
seen upon the map, A the result of actual . 
Where the details were not investigated, the m4 
been left blank. ‘ - 

* The triangulation, was constructed, by mbsinsthe 
‘small sextant, made by Berge. the successor of Rams- 
den, The base, of more than eight miles, which 
Boscovich and Le Maire had measured from the tomb 
of Cecilia Metelia to a column near veneers 
for the scale. 

‘Soon after the map had been completed, s 
Calandrelli, and others employed by the Pon 
government, having measured another base, Prins 
ployed larger and more perfect instruments, published 
in numbers a few of the results of their ol 
These were found to agree very satisfactoril 
details of our map, with the exception of Fi 
which has since been changed ia comegence of tei 


observations.” 
The map, which is pagent a bevel engranedy 


will be.’ a treasure to classical 


ree 
fancy ‘ew pleasanter empl 
‘time to spare, and can 
awhile, now at Rome, di A 


Alban lake, and now oes oeerypar raineerma ae | 
country with this gui 
to fill up the few omi peas: to correct the “tg ye 
errors that may Thi ini it. 
The map, with the two 
the subjects are arranged: i 
also be useful to. young students, and to 
large class of our stay-at-home countrymen, wh 
only travel in books. 
Generally speaking, we believe, ceili 
lars who are sare at the language and facts; of © 
Roman history, are left in almost p 
of the geography of the country, o 
the places where the events narrates 
And yet it should not be so: " 
that the boy who - tell all. phont 
siege of Veii, after Liyy, ought to kr 
ron on he ought to know the Perl of 
as well as the exploits of Coriolanus, who “ 
eagle in a dove-cote,” ruffed the Volscians there, a 
so on with the rest of those memoria ieee 
names of which ure so familiar to our ea 
which names, embalmed in the pager of 
historians and poets, will never die. 
‘The alphabetical arrangement pireste 
Gell’s book convenient for’ " 
student may find out the of. ang. p 
Rome or its neighbourhood as easily as he d 
explanation of a word in Ainsworth’s D “aS 
At the end of the second volume a very 
curious essay ‘On the History and Laniganges 
Ancient Italy.” 
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Prose Tales paul. Pate ~ fu 

Tue first number has just ot a a’ 
* Prose Tales, adapted fou the 
teenth Century,’ to be conti 
number to contain, if vou ‘ne 
Though ene of the cheap perio 

rinted, of a size uniform with Colb 

‘ovelists ;’ and its commencing story is. 
‘The Introduction is lively, but has - 
perience. Not so the sort itself, whi 
oan judge from no very 

s given with considerable tact and j 
iden of tlie series is an excellent one; 
out with the cleverness that may re: ae 
for from the erie on 
the Bpblie. The list of sewed ic: 
the Introduction, may su’ 
Some prasect a of have rb a 3 
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TO ASSIST THE INQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUGGLING, AND 
SYMPATHISE WITH ALI. 


THH PRESENT STATH OF THE FINE 
ARTS IN ENGLAND. 


[Concluded from last week.] 


Tux desire for indulging the eyes has received a great 
impulse of late years, The increase of cheap publica- 
tions, and cheap produce of all kinds, has spread a 
knowledge of intellectual luxuries, and a taste for 
them; but in the higher regions of art the taste is 
almost as much at fault as ever, and the knowledge 
is confined to the lowest‘and most insignificant 
matters. They think, with the bat in the fable, that 
the sparrow flies higher than the eagle; for even 
the sparrow soars above the reach of their dull sight ; 
the greatness of the royal fowl perplexes them. The 
influx of the Annuals created a want as soon as the 
supply was offered. A general circulation of pleasing 
engravings, executed by dexteroas fingers, raised the 
standard of value; and the little landscapes in pocket- 
books, and an occasional dotted portrait in the maga- 
zines, were at length discovered to be mighty imposi- 
tions upon the public. Having much of this ware, 
more was called for ; and now-a-days every intelligent 
young gentleman, every tasty young lady, can point 
out the difference between a clear engraving in the 
landscape Annuals, and a hard, muddy yiew of a 
country seat from an old number of. some ladies’ 
Magazine. ; 

Ina smaller proportion, from the fact of the very 
subject itself being larger to handle, has the taste for 
pictures lost a trifle of its obtuseness. Exhibitions 
have increased in number; and a still greater diffusion 
of criticisms and discussions upon works of art, 
shallow and false as the majority are, has crammed 
the summer visitors of Somerset House with an atom 
of elementary knowledge. They know something of 
the alphabet of the art ;—a glaring errorin perspective, 
a positive distortion of the limbs, or an impossible 
complexion, can no longer pass muster. Further, 
it is all Greek tothem, The style of painting now in 
the highest esteem is a blindly literal copy of physical 
things,—a little judgment being used in selecting, a 
little polished and{intensified in the colour. If there 


’ Gs, besides, a pe of critical propriety in the action 
"and expression, the picture is ‘perfect. The eom- 


parison of such a picture with nature is not difficult ; 
the cunning spectator knows that roses are red, and 
lilies white, that trees ar¢ green, that flesh is of many 
tints—forjthat doubtful hue,\so simply compounded of 
red.and white, and called flesh-colour, has now been 
left to the nursery and shilling paint-box—that the 
male figure is robust and muscular, the female soft 
and more delicate in form and colour. Perhaps he 
knows, too, that%in joy the corners of the mouth are 
raised, the action free and lively; that in grief the 
mouth turns down, and the action is faint and droop- 
ing; in anger the mouth is compressed, or widely 
open, and the action strained and violent. He knows 
these things, and if he sees them transferred ‘to 
the canvas, sensible that he cannot accomplish the 
imitation himself, but pleased with the idea that he 
might acquire the power if he chos3,he is lost in 
admiration at the actual skill of t'naz"{,-7, (so flat- 


tering to his own capabilities,) and exultation at his 
own comprehension of such fine things. 

We have alluded to the effect of the national cha- 
racter and deportment upon the taste, and of course 
the painter is as much “under the influence of local 
peculiarities. We see few scenes in England that 
would tell on canvas ds historical designs; in Italy 
it is otherwise. In every transaction there, all is 
excitement and energy ; the emotions are freely in- 
dulged and exhibited. “Ifthe adventure be comie, it 
is all hilarity and grimace; if it be tragic, the grief 
is loud and overwhelming ; if it be an angry scene, the 
indignation shakes the frame of all, actors and spec- 
tators—fires their eyes, quickens their actions, and is, 
according to circumstances, complaining, cowardly, 
bullying, bold, or exalted. In England everything 
is formalized, it being considered the sensible thing 
to keep the natural impulses as much out of sight as 
possible. Nor is the difference merely in what the 
painter sees; but it holds good in respect to what he 
is, his feelings and nature resembling thoes among 
whom he is born and bred. 

As the men differ, so does the mode of study. It 
is sufficient to read lives of painters of the two 
nations,—to read accounts of their habits, of their 
plan of practice, and their ‘criticisms upon each 
other's works and their own, to see that the motives, 
the cultivation, and the development of the faculty, 
are morally and practically distinct. 

The Italian,* living in a world of enthusiasm and 
generous ardour, partaking with all around him jin 
an intense love of pleasure, particularly of the intel- 


lectual kinds, and ever anxious for the glory of the 


art to which he devotes himself, is principally moved 
by a sense of innate capacity and an affectionate 
admiration. He cannot sufficiently vent his amaze- 
ment and delight at the magnificent works he sees 
already accomplished; but he wishes to try if he 
cannot effect something similar.. His desire is en- 
couraged by those who are already masters in the 
profession, and assistance of some sort offers itself on 
all sides. Meantime life“is easy and comfortable; his 
pleasures, his friendships, and his studies go hand-in- 
hand. He seeks after knowledge, studies the best 
manners, stores observations without . ceasing; he 
sees, hears, reads, talks, thinks—ever having in mind 
that the art is to be the object of his affection, and 
that he is to dosomething in its service; he gathers 
every thing he can, eagerly devours it, and turns it to 
his own use. He does not, however, merely accu- 
mulate a mass of heterogeneous details, a store of 
crude materials—to be used, piecemeal, when wanted’; 
but he strives rather to enrich the mind itself, in- 
corporating every acquirement with his own nature, 
and gathering, like the bee, sweets and food from 
every source, assimilating and uniting it, and in 
turn distributing a rich and delicious bounty, owing 
its substance in the mass to borrowed resources, but 
endowed with a flavour and consistency proper to 


itself 

sat ea imagines that the process is the 
same in his own education; but he is mistaken. In- 
stead of that intense Jove for his art, it is most pro- 
bable that he has only a certain discriminating taste, 
proper rather to the critic ‘than] the practitioner. 


* Our remarks will of course be understood to refer to 


the old painters. Italy appears to be at present lying 
fallow. The day will come again; but much must first ke 
done. 


If he have the love, even less vehement ‘Sen the - 


southern’s, he is instructed to moderate and repress 
it; and he too literally obeys his instructions. 
When placed at his studies, he is told that he must 
abandon all opinions or tastes of his own,* blini ly 
attempting to follow the received chef-d'auvres of 
art, which he is to use as his own; originality being 
merely an imaginary quality. So if he has any 
originality of feeling, he relinquishes it to please his 
friends and relations, and submits not very unwil- 
lingly to be a retailer of the produce of others, 
which he appropriates wholesale. He proceeds, like 
the Italian, to store up sketches, studies, sayings, 
observations; and he has a better assortment, of all 
the mechanical aids and appliances; but his heart is 
no more in the business than a young carpenter's i ‘in 
getting together the tools and maxims. of his craft, 
His mind is scarcely committed in the affair at all ; 
so far from trying to strengthen and modify it, it is 
kept as independent as possible, the judgment. being 
the only faculty exercised in the selection and artful 


adaptation of plagiarisms, or the workman-like put~ 


ting-together of ary and uncongenial materials. He 
impresses his productions with no originality, . nor 
does he hope to do it; but they are lifeless and in. 
sipid.” He isno bee; the contents of his mind are no 
more amalgamated and united than the contents of a 
botanist’s vaseulum; instead of honey, he turns out a 
hortus siccus. We have in this case supposed the 
artist to be cursed with an ineffectual spark of am- 
bition ; but often he desires not to be more than an 
‘artizan in the profession—a mere imitator, like the 
‘artificial flower-maker. And in this case the trifling 
result obtained is not so painful, because it is not 
contrasted with the previous pretension. 

“« Byt,” it may be asked, “is there no taste for the 
simple and severe beauties of the Grecian sculpture ? 
—no admiration felt for the immortal painters of 
Italy?” . Among the few wise in such matters, those 
noble proofs of human capability are fully appre- 
ciated; among another set they are, though not more 
esteemed, yet too slayishly admired, being held. as 
the final and all. including results of, our. capacity ; 
once discovered, never again to be excelled, equalled, 
or differed from, but subject only to the rules of 
permutation. To the many they are, like all. un- 
familiar things, quaint and unnatural, because not 


typical of the particular form of nature to which they 
are accustomed ; so they admit their merits on the — 


faith of others, in whose judgment they have confi- 
dence, or disbelieve in them because they do not see 
them. 

The best successesof English artists are in such 
kinds of painting as are not incompatible with the 
national peculiarities, Thus, alove of retirement and 
the country—and a very beautiful country to be loved 
—have combined to produce _ sweet and simple 
landscapes, as true to nature beauty as possible ; 
and altogether, perhaps, the of our country, as 
a body, have succeeded best in homely and gentle 
landscape scenes. But even in these a love of the 
country, and a feeling for nature, are more apparent 
than. a love of art, or a mastery of the materials. The 
spirit of the scene is caught; but the execution is 
generally tame and imperfect, deficient in force of 
effect, and unfinished and petty in the handling, 
Portraiture has -been much affected by the same 


® Vide Reynolds's Discourses. 
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things that modify painting in general ; 


considerations have had too much weight in the ™ 


formalized and deadened the higher styles, have been 
executed with more life and originality. Some very 
skilful animal-painters, in the literal style, may be 
found among our artists ;-and it has been reserved to 
our own time and céuntry, to produce one painter 
who has equalled in this department the most 
masterly” artists of atiy place and era; and who has 
acquired. power) over his materials beyond any of 
his countrymen, in any department. whatever. The 
deteriorating causes have most force in history-paint- 
ing. Here the want of a self-sufficing love for the 
art, the want of assimilation of the elementary ma- 
terials, and the want of confidence in the spirit, and 
even in the fact of painting, are painfully glaring. 
Inspiration is scouted, in the first instance, as an in- 
discretion ;—the favours of the gods are, dangerous 
blisses ;—originality is unhoped for. . A discreet 
regard to the pockets is the only legitimate inspira- 
tion ; a well-concealed plagiary the true originality ; 
and a sort of manner of systematic drawing, and 
vivid, if not very harmdnious colour, the means of 
displaying it. 

“Not but what we have had some very promising 
works brought forth in our country. We have indeed 
seen many that might have proved a capacity to ac- 
complish more; but the painters have felt the want of 
4 proper spirit in the national school, and not having 
energy enough to stand alone, have fallen into. the 


down:pouring stream. 


And is this state of things really irremediable ? 
Is it indeed a matter of geography? Do net be- 
lieve it! “Surely the land of Spenser, who {has 
painted ‘in such glowing colours,—now light and 
lively as Watteau,—now deep and glowing as Titian, 
—darksome and glittering as Rembrandt,—simple 
and powerful as Raphael, is capable of producing 
Some feeling heart to guide the brush withal. The 
eye and the hand are not wanting; nor is the mind, 
nor [the “heart ;—it is the belief. {Let the artist 
know that poetry is his best fosterer, music his best 
playmate—and that diligence and judgment, which 
are as essential to him as his food and the air he 
breathes, are nothing if not quickened by the love 
‘Of his art ;—which is the sun he lives by, that lights 
him onward faithfully, warms him, and shews him 
all he lives upon. ‘Let him learn that what He gains 
‘as he goes is of no use to him unless it undergo ‘an 
assimilating process in his own mind ;—that each 
‘separate observation is of less value as the positive 
raw material of any particular picture, than as the 
proper food of his own imagination; “which, in de. 
riving nourishment from it, changes its nature, and 
modifies’ and enlarges the positive amount of ex- 
istent ideas. — cane 
When Raphael had to paint the Galatea, he writes 
‘that he could nét find a model beautiful enough ‘for 
‘the nymph ; ‘andso he ‘was fain'to have recourse 
to a “certain idea }” “and, lurking among the inex- 
haustible ‘stores ‘of ‘his mind ‘he fond the lovely 
‘Nereida ‘éreature ‘not ‘intellectual, not merely 


"physical; levs grand than the gods, but beautiful as 


a flower; laughing, joyous, lusty, and gentle’; ‘as 
simple as water, free as air, bright as fire, genial as 
earth 5 @ sort of abstract physical existence, superior 
to'the accidents of life, but not to its’ enjoyments. 
Where could he have found such a being in pontifi- 
eal Rome?—among) ‘the severe antiquities from 
Greece?—among the pompous churches ?—_among 
‘the degenetated ‘people?_among’ the pictures of 
Pietro Perugino, or Michael Angelo?—Ie is to 
‘Raphael himself alone that we owe the Galatea. 

The Italian considers painting the “first thing in 
the world. It is the eid and (goal. of his ‘ambition. 
Worldly success is the Englishman's goal; painting 
‘only the means ;—and ‘a means in which he has not 
faith.“"Let him ‘only confide in his art, and do it 
‘honour himself, and it will not fail to be honoured 
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ops is a small, \délicate, 


‘ou take it in yours, handle ‘it, 


_ admire it, almost fancy you are shaking hands with 


the good-humoured and festive little personage to 
whom it’ must have) belonged/) ‘You! ask/whose it 


‘was, and are told that it was that of Madame de | 


Brinvilliers, the famous poisoner. You recoil as if 
you had been handling a toad. : 

We have mentioned this circumstance before, per- 
haps more than once; but we like to repeat it, 
because it is salutary to. see how beautiful Beauty is 
by nature, but how ugly it becomes when mature .is 
contradicted, and moral deformity pollutes it. . If 
Beauty does not represent goodness of nature, it be- 
comes something more offensive than ugliness itself, 
because the contradiction seems more monstrous. 
The woman seems turned to a snake, a serpent, a 
witch ; her smoothness grows horrible; the beauty 
of her eyes becomes ghastly. 

In such an excessive case, however, as that of ‘the 
miserable creature before us, we have always the 
consolation of knowing that such enormity must be 
a madness. There must be a deficiency somewhere 
in her very conformation, most likely in the brain— 
a-want of something that bestows. the humanity 
common to others. Such a beauty is merely a case 
which ought to have eontained the human being, 
but did not. It is nothing but a moving and _ living 
mask, How came the soul to be forgotten? _ What 


- perversity of parentage or nurture was it, that caused 


such a frightful difference from the kindly nature of 
the species ? ; 

The following narrative is taken from the biogra« 
phical dictionaries ;, but we, have added to it, from 
Sévigné’s Letters, the lively notices of; the case as it 
was going forward, from the pen of that charming 
writer, The reader’ is thus thrown back into the 
time in which the horrors'occurred, and becomes one 
of the contemporaries that gossiped and talked about 
it. We take the passages ‘fromthe translation, not 
having the original by us, ' 


Manevenie v’Avaras, Marchioness of Brinvilliers, 
was born at. Paris in 1651, being the daughter of 
d’Aubrai, lieutenant-civil of Paris, who married. her 
to N. Gobelin, Marquis of Brinvilliers. Although 
possessed of attractions to captivate lovers, she was 
for some time much attached to her husband, but ‘at 
length became. madly in Jove with a’ Gascon officer, 
named Goden St Croix, who had. been: introduced 
by the Marquis, who was the adjutant of the regi- 
ment of Normandy. Her father being informed of 
this affair, imprisoned the officer, who was altogether 
an adventurer, in the Bastile, where he was detained 
a year, a circumstance which induced the Marchioness 
to be more outwardly circumspect, but at the same 
time to nourish the most implacable hatred to her 
father and her whole family. While in the Bastile, 
St Croix learnt from,an, Italian, named Elixi,,the 
art of composing the most subtle and mortal poisons, 
and the result on his release was the destruction by 
this means, in‘coneurrence with ‘his mistress, of her 
father, sister, and two brothers, ‘all of whom were 
poisoned in the same year, 1670. During all this 
time the Marchioness was visiting the hospitals, out- 
‘wardly'as a devotee, but, as afterwards strongly sus- 
pected, really in order to try on the patients the 
effects of the. poisons produced by her paramour. 
The discovery, of these. monstrous criminals “was 
discovered in a very extraordinary manner; 
while “at ‘work in distilling poison, ‘St Croix 
aecidentally dropt the glass mask “which * he 
Wore to prevent inhaling the’ noxious ‘vapour, 
and the consequence was his instant death. .No- 
body claiming his effects, they fell into the hands 
of government; ‘and the Marchioness had the im- 
prudence to Jay claim to, a *kasket, and appeared so 
anxious to obtain it, that the authorities. ordered it 
to be opened ; when it was found to be full of: pac- 
kets of poisons, with ticketed descriptio f the 
different effects ‘which they would produce. In- 
formed of the opening of the casket; ‘the execrable 
woman made her escape to. England, whence she 
passed to Liege, where she was arrested and con- 
ducted to Pa Being tried, she was convicted of 
the murder of her father, sister, and ‘brothers, and 
pve rae to pai varnartata and burnt. In this 

‘situation she evineed ex rdinary‘courage, 
— y gate to ayseeehaet’ On Paths the 
shamber 


‘which she was to be put tepthtug-ystion 
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npled and beautiful, which is sold to 


three _ 
prepared, and exclaimed, ‘ It is surely 


thatea ns all that.” — 
li without exhibiting 
r sho’ vo other 
ition th request 


she ‘mi n 

had apprehended her. She also ascended unaided 
and barefoot up the ladder on to the seaffuld. This 
woman, after all, posssessed some sense of religion ; 
she went regularly to confession ; and when arrested 
at Liege, a sort of general form was found in her 
possession, which spfficiently alluded to her crimi- 
nality to form a strong presumption against her. 7 
What adds to the atrocity of this wretch’s character, 

she was proved to have had connexions with many 
persons suspectediof the same crimes, and tad A 
vided poisons for the use of others. ‘Many 1 of 
quality lost their lives about this period; and the in= 
vestigation seemed likely to lead to the discovery of 
so much guilt in this wa that it was politically — 
disgracefully put an end to. It was sup ; 
the indifference of the Marquis of Brinvilliers to 
his wife’s conduct, induced her to spare one so 
much in her power, She suffered on the 17th 
July, 1676. ~ 


PASSAGES RELATIVE 1O ‘ BRINVILLIERS FROM THE 
+ Sy 4 OF MADAME DE SEVIGNE.  ~ 
i Batis, Wedaesday, April 29th, 1076. 


Madame de Brinvilliers is not so much at her ease as — 
I; she is in prison, She endeavours to,pass. her time 
there as pleasantly as she can, and desired. aterday. 
to play at piquet, because she was very dull, y have 
found her confession; she informs us, ‘that atthe age 
of seven years she ceased to bea virgin, and that she 
had ever since went on at the same rate ; thatshe had 
poisoned her father, her brothers, one of her children, 
and herself; but the last was only to make trial of an. 
antidote. Medea has fess of this guilty skill. ‘She has 
owned this — to be her bey it was am 
unaccountable folly; but she. was ina hi 
fever when she writ it; ree nzy, an — 
gance, which does not deserve to be read seriously. 
ces woe, eaRRe, Meat 

Nothing is talked of here but the transactions and. 
behaviour of Madame de Brinyilliers.. Could one ever 
have thought of ber forgetting the murder of her father 
at confession? And then the peccadilloes that she was 
afraid.of forgetting were admirable. She was in love, 
it poems, with ie apoge Sainte Croix; me: nema 
mar im, and for that pur pave ber. 
paisa two or three different times. ies Croix, who 
did not care to have a wife as wicked as himself, gave. 
the good man a dose of counter-poison 5 so'that, after 
being bandied about between them, sometimes poisoned, 
sometimes unpoisoned again, he at last is actually 


making intercession‘for his dear rib. there is no 
end of some people’s follies! 7 - 
Aw cand 
From Nemours, Friday, 26th Jane, 1076. 
. rete ee Le e 


ors 
She told me that she expected “Mademoiselle de 
Fiennes, and that she had heard’ that La Brinvilliers — 
had impeached -a number of people, and nawed’the — 
Chevalier de B——, Mesdames de G——, and Mes. 
dames de CI——, as having poisoned Madame; 
more. I believe all this to be very false ; but it is y 
troublesome aud vexatious to be be obliged to clear ont 
self of such accusations, . oe = Se 
eceused Penautier, who is thrown, into: | befo 
hand ; this affair takes up all the attention of Paris, to 
the prejudice of ‘news fromthe army. et 7] 
2 ei ema it TA, 2076 
But now I shall return to the: foolish piece of news 
that Madame de Fiennes told me Seeln a There 
was not the least mention made of Mesdames —> 
de G—, nor of the Chevalier de B—— ; nothin 
could be more false. Penautier was ‘confined 
vaillaic’s dungeon for nine days, whiere he 
killed; upon. which they removed:himy 
very disagreeable one. He has po’ 
the Archbishop of Paris, and M. 
openly ; but if La Briavilliers’ ; 
much Jonger, nothing can save him, 


3 se 
binds 2 rodac%y yale Die eeaennrens oF AF 
La Brinyilliers’ affair still goes, 

ner. Ba romuitpleater her spoizens pic 

by which a great many were killed ; not t 

any particular reasons for making away with th 

only ad it out of mere curiosity to try the 
drugs. The Chevalier du Guet, who ha 
taker ‘of all these pretty entertainments abe 

years ago, has been languish r im 

quired the other day, if he was’ 3 

answered No, she said, turning her head on 

oe eae 


He must have a. very stout i then. Rae 
M. dela Boch loveauld eens saan. a=, 
 , Paris, | j 
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dént to grant-me an audience, but it seems he cannot 
do it till after La Brinvilliers’ trial is over: who would 
have thought, that our. affair should have clashed with 
hers? Poor Penautier’s depends entirely on hers: but 
wherefore poison poor Maturel? who had a dozen 
children, To way’ disorder appears to have been 
yery violent, and in no wise sudden nor resembling the 
effects of poison ; however, this; engrosses the whole 
conversation here at present. There has been found a 
hogshead of poisoned wine, of which six or seven per- 
sons have already died. 
P Paris, Friday, July 10, 1676. 
. _* ° 

Penautier has been confronted with La Brinvilliers. 
It was a very melancholy interview ; they were wont to 
Meet upon more agreeable terms. She has so repeat- 
edly declared, that if she was to die, she would make 
smany others die with her, that it is hardly to be doubted 
bat she will draw this poor wretch in to be a sharer of 
her fate; or, at least, to be put to the question, which is 
a dreadful thing. The man has a prodigious number of 
friends; and those of great consequence, whom he has 
formerly had opportunities of obliging, while he was in 
possession of bis two places. They leave no stone un- 
turned to serve him, and money flies about in quantities 
vpon the occasion; but.if he should be cast, nothing 
can possibly save him. 


; Paris, Friday, July 17, 1676. 

At length it is all over: La Brinvilliers is in the air ; 
after her ¢xecution, her poor little body was thrown 
into a great fire, and her ashes dis by the wind, 
so that whenever we breathe, we shall draw in some 
particles of her, and by the communication of the mi- 
nute spirits, we may be all infected with an itch for 
poisoning, to our no small surprise. She was con- 
demned yesterday; and this morning her sentence 
was read to her, which was to perform the amende 
honorable in the church of Notre Dame; and, after 
that, to have her head severed from her body, her 
body burnt, and her ashes. thrown into. the air.— 
They were for putting her to the torture; but she 
told them there was no occasion for that, she would 
confess everything. . Accordingly, she was till five 
o’clock in the evening, relating the passages of her life, 
which has been more shocking than was ever imagined. 
She has poisoned her father no less than ten times run- 
ning, but without being able to.destroy him ; as like- 
wise her brother, and several others, and all was under 
the appearance of the greatest love aad confidence, She 
has said nothing against Penautier, . Notwithstanding 
this confession, they gave her the question, ordinary 
and extraordinary, the next morning; but this ex- 
torted nothing more from her. She desiredsto speak 
with the procurator-general ; no one as yet knows the 
subject of this conversation. At six o'clock she was 
carried in a cart, stript to her shift, with a cord about 
ber neck, to the church of Notre Dame, to per- 
form the amende honorable ; after that was over, she 
was put again into the same cart, where I saw her lying 
at her length, on a truss of straw, only ber shift, and a 
suit of plain head-clothes, with a confessor on one side, 
and a a ti on the other; indeed, my dear, the 
sight made me shudder. Those who, saw the execu- 
tion say that she mounted the scaffold with. great 
courage. As for me, I was onthe bridge of Notre 
Dame, with good d’Escars ; never sure was there such 
a concourse of people seen, nor the attention of a whole 
city so fixed upon any one event. Yet, ask many 
people what they have seen ?—Why, they will tell you, 
they have seen—no more than I have done—the end of 
a sinner ; but, in short, this whole day has been dedi- 
cated to the sight of this tragedy, L shall know more 
particulars to-morrow, and you sball have them at 
secondhand, 

Paris, Wednesday, 22nd July, 1676, 
. * + * 

Let me entertain you with a little more of the history 
of La Brinvilliers. She died as she lived, that is to 
say, very resolutely. . She entered the place where she 
expected to have been put to the torture’; and on 
seeing the preparations, she said, ‘they certainly 
intend to drown me ; for, considering the smallness 
of my size they can never pretend to maKe me drink 
so much.”” She heard her sentence read to her without 
the least token of fear or weakness ; only towards the 
latter end of it, she desired them to begin it again, tell~ 
ing them that the circumstance of the cart had struck her, 
and made her lose her attention to the rest. In the way 
to the execution she desired her confessor to place'the 
executioner before her, that she might not, as she said, 
have the sight of that rascal Desgrais, who had taken’ 
her. He was before the cart on horseback ; her cone 
fessor reproved her for that sentiment, upon which she 
asked pardon, and submitted to endure that disagree- 
ble, sight. She the ladder and the scaffold 
alone, and with her } and the executioner 
was a quarter of an hourin dressing, shaving, and 
ardering her for the execution, in an abusive manner, 
which caused a great murmur among. the crowd, and 
was reckoned a greatcruelty.. The next day her bones 
were gathered up, as relics, people, who said 
she was asaint. Shehad two confessors, one of which 
told her that she ought to reveal everything ; the 
other, that she ought nots. she) laughed at this di- 
versity/of opinion between the learned fathers, and. 
said she believed she might very conscientiously ‘do, 
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which of the two she pleased, and it pleased her to 
reveal nothing. By this means Penautier is come off 
alittle whiter than snow; however the public is not 
contented, and seems still to entertain some slight 
suspicion. But see the misfortune of it: this creature 
refused to reveal what they wanted'to know, and told 
what nobody demanded of her. For example, she 
said that M. F—— had sént Glaser, the apothecary 
they employed in preparing their poisons, into Italy to 

rocure an herb, which is, it seems, a choice ingre- 
rent in their mysterious compositions ; and that she 
had heard of this te pilgrimage of his at Sainte 
Croix. You see’ what pains is taken to load this mise- 
table wretch with crimes, and to finish his rain ; but 
the truth of this information is much suspected. 


Paris, Wednesday, 29 July, 1676. 
. * * . * 

The world is extremely partial; its partiality has 
appeared even in the case of La Brinvilliers. Never 
were such horrid crimes treated so favourably: she 
was not put to the question : they even gave her hopes 
of a pardon, and soch hopes, that she did not expect 
to die; nay, even when she was mounting the scaffold, 
she asked whether it was in earnest? At length, 
her ashes are dispersed by the wind : lier’confessor 
says she is a saint ! 


— 
s 


CHARACTARS OF SHAESPHARDE'S 
PLAYS. 
BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


NO. XXIX.—MUCH ADO AEOUT NOTHING, 


Tus admirable comedy used to be freanently acted 
till of late years. Mr Garrick’s Benedick was one 
of his most celebrated characters; and Mrs Jordan, 
we have understood, played Beatrice very delight- 
fully. The serious part is still the most prominent 
here, as in other instances that we have noticed. 
Hero is the principal figure in the piece, and. leaves 
an indelible impression on the mind by her beauty, 
her tenderness, and the hard trial of her love. The 
passage in which Claudio first makes a confession of 
his affection towards her conveys as pleasing an 
image of the entrance of love into a youthful bosom 


as can well be imagined. 
« Oh, my lord, 3 

When you went onward with this ended action, 
I look’d upon her with a soldier's eye, 
That lik’d, but had a rougher task in hand 
Than to drive liking to the name of love ; 
But now I am return’d, and that war thoughts 
Have left their places vacant ; in their rooms 
Come thronging soft and delicate desires, 
All prompting me how fair young Hero is, 
Saying, I lik’d her ere I went to wars.” 


In the scene at the altar, when Claudio, uegid lon 
by the villain Don John, brings the charge of incon~ 
tinence against her, and as it were divorces her in 


the very marriage-ceremony, her appeals to her own 
conscious innocence and honour are made with the 
most affeeting simplicity. 


“ Craupro. No, Leonato, 
I never tempted her with word too 
But, as a brother to his sister, show’d 
Bashful sincerity, and comely love. 
Heno. And seem'd I ever otherwise to you? 
Craunio. Out on thy seeming, I will write 
against it: 
You seem to me as Dian in her orb, 
As chaste as is the bud ere it be blown; 
But you are more intemperate in your blood 
Than Venus, or those pamper’d animals 
That rage in savage seusuality. 
Heno. om my lord well, that he doth speak so 
wide? 
Lronxaro. Are these things spoken, or do I but 
dream ? 
Joun. Sir, they are spoken, and these things 
are true. spline 
Benevicx. This looks not likea nuptial. 
Hero. True! O God!”— : 


The justification of Hero in the end, and her res- 
toration to the confidence and arms of her lover, is 
brought about by one of those temporary consign- 
m the grave of which Shakspeare seems to 
have been fond. He has perhaps explained the 
theory of this predilection in the following lines :— 


“Friar. She dying, as it must be so main- 
. tain’d, 
Upon the instant that she was aceus'd, 
Shall be lamented, pity’d, and excus'd, 
Of every hearer: for it so falls ont, 
That what we have we prize not to the worth, 
e fr 


‘While we enjoy it ; but being lack'd and lost, 
Why then we rack the value; then we find «, 
The virtue, that possession would not show us. 

Whi t it was ours,—So will it fare with Claudio : 
When he spel hear she dy’d upon his words, . 
The idea of her love shall sweetly creep : 
Into his study of imagination ; 

And every lovely organ of her life , 

Shall come "d in more precious habit, 
ar ty \POTINg, + pom and full of life, 

nto the eye and prospect of his soul, 
Than Abie ze liy'd indeed.” 


The prineipal comic: characters in ‘Much ado 
about nothing,’ Benedick and Beatrice, are both 
-essences in their kind. His character as a woman- 
hater is admirably supported, and his eonversion to 
matrimony is no less happily effeeted by the pre- 
tended story of Beatrice’s love for him, It is hard 
to say which of the two scenes is the best, that of the 
trick which is thus practised on Benedick; or that in 
which Beatrice is prevailed on to take pity on him 
by overhearing her eousin and her ‘maid declare 
(which they do on purpose) that he is dying of love 
for her. There is something delightfully picturesque 
in the manner in which Beatrice is described as 
coming to hear the plot which is contrived against 
herself— 
“ For look where Beatrice, like a lapwing, runs 
Close by the ground, to hear our conference.” 


In consequence of what she hears (not a word of 
which is true) she exclaims, when these good-natured 
informants are gone— ; ee 
“ What fire is in mine ears? Can this be true ? 
Stand I condemn’d for pride and scorn somuch? 
Contempt, farewell! and maiden adieu! , 
No glory lives behind the back of such. } 
And, Benedick, love on, I will requite thee ; 
Taming my wild heart to thy loving hand ;__ 
If thou dost love, my kindness shall incite thee 
To bind our loves up in an holy band: 
For others say thou dost deserve ; and I 
Believe it better than reportingly.” 
And Benedick, on his part, is equally sincere in_his 
repentance with equal reason, after/he has heard the 
grey-beard’ Leonato, and his friend, “ Monsieur 
Love,” discourse of the desperate state of his sup- , 
posed inamorata, 


r 


them witness: and yirtuous;—’tis so, I cannot 
it: and wise—but for loving me:—by my 
troth it is no addition to her wit ;—nor no great ar- 
gument of her folly, for I will be h in love 
with her.—I may chance to have some 
and remnants of wit broken on me, because I 
rail’d so long against marriage; but doth not the 
appetite alter? A man loves the meat in his y: 
that he cannot endure in his a ips, 
sentences, and these paper bullets of the brain, awe 
aman from the career of his humour? No: the 
world must be peop! When I said I would die a 
bachelor, I did not think I should live fill I were 
marry’d.—Here comes Beatrice: by this day, 
a fair lady: I do spy some marks of love in her.” 
The beauty of all this’ arises from the characters 
of the persons so entrapped. Benedick is a profes- 
sed and staunch enemy to marriage, and gives very 
plausible reasons for the faith that is in him. And 
as to Beatrice, she persecutes him all day, with her 
jests (so that he could hardly think of being troubled 
with them at night); she not only turns him, but’ all 
other things into jest, and is proof against every 
thing serious. hoggatl eva 
“Heno. Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her 
eyes, F = mine 
Misprsing what they look on; and her wit 
Values itself so highly, that to her we Le 
All matter else seems weak: she cannot love, — ” 
Nor take no shape nor project of affection, ised 
She is so self-endeared. © a 
_ Ursbta. Sure, I think Fe ; 
‘And therefore, certainly, it were not good 
She knéw his love, lest she make sport at it. 
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Hero. Why, you speak truth: I never yet 
saw man, 
How wise, how noble, young, how rarely featur'd, 
But’she"would spell himfbackward': ‘if fair-fac'd, 
She’d swear the gentleman should be her sister ; 
If black, why, natute, drawing of an antick, 
Made a foul blot : if tall, a lance ill-headed ; 
If low, an agate very vilely cut: 
If speaking, why, a vane blown with all winds ; 
Tf silent, why, a block moved with none. 
So turns she every man the wrong side out ; 
And never gives to truth and virtue that 
Which simpleness and merit purchaseth.” 


These were happy materials for Shakspeare to 
work.on, and he has made a happy use of them. °{ Per- 
haps that middle point of comedy was never more 
nicely hit, in which the ludicrous blends with the 
tender, and our follies, turning round against them- 
selves in support of our affections, retain nothing but 
their humanity. 

Dogberry and Verges in this pray are inimitable 
specimens of quaint blundering and misptisions of 
meaning; and are a standing record of that formal 
gravity of pretension and total waut of common un- 
derstanding, which Shakspeare no doubt copied from 
real life, and which in the course of two: hundred 
years appear to have ascended from the lowest to the 
highest offices in the state. 


wee. * 
PETHSR THE WILD BOY. 


~~." ERRONEOUS OPINION -HITHERTO ENTERTAINED 
' RESPECTING HIM. 


(From the Natural History of Man, London: Darton 
and Son.) a 


Is July, 1724, Jiirgen Meyer, a townsman of Ha- 
meln, met in his field with a naked, brownish, black- 
haired boy, apparently about twelve years old, who 
uttered no sound, and was enticed, by showing him 
two apples, into the town, and placed, for safe cus- 
todd an hospital, by order of the burgomaster. 
Peter—thus he was christened by the children’ on 
his first appeararice in the town, and he went by the 
name till his death—behaved rather brutishly at first, 
seeking to get out at doors and windows, resting 
now and then on his knees and elbows, and ak 
‘hiniself from side to side till/he fell asleep. He di 
not like bread, but he eagerly peeled) green. sticks, 
and chewed the pest for the juice, as he also did vege- 
tables, grass, and bean shells. AA bse hy 
He soon learned, however, td conduct himself 

more properly, and was allowed to go about the 
town. When anything was offered him to eat, he 
first smelt it, and then put it.in bis mouth, or, laid it 
aside shaking his head. In the same way he would 

mell e's, hands, and then, strike his breast if 
) Seed or otherwise shake his head. When he par- 
ticularly liked anything, as beans, peas, mulberries, 
fruit, and particularly onions and nuts, he indicated 
his satisfaction by striking repeatedly on his chest. 
‘When shoes were first given to him, he could not 
‘walk in them, and appeared happy in getting rid of 
them, and running about again barefooted. _Cover- 
ing the head was equally unpleasant to him; and he 
enjoyed greatly throwing his hat or cap into, the 
‘Weser, and seeing it swim down. But he soon be- 
came accustomed to clothing. His hearing and 
smell were acute. je 

-In 1725 he was sent for by George I. to Hanover ; 
whence he was transmitted to London in the begin- 
ning of the following year, under the care of a king's 
messenger ; and this was the foundation of his fame 
and fortune. Just at this time, the controversy about 
the existence of innate ideas was at its height; and 
Peter seemed the very subject for determining the 
uesticn. _ The king placed him at the disposal of 
the Princess of Wales, afterwards Queen Caroline, 
who confided the precious trust to Dr Arbuthnot, for 
the purpose of investigating his innate ideas. 
. Buffon, a ape and J. ames have pe 
tolled thi being as the true chi nature, the 
gencine, usoph ticated man. Monboddo says, “1 
consider his history as a brief chronicle or abstract of 
the history of the p of human nature, from 
the mere animal to the first stage of civilized life.” 
. Amidst these expec and honours, a few cir- 
cumstances were ¢ither unknown or overlooked, cal- 
culated to raise great of Peter’s fitness for 
such high destinies, and to produce an unpleasant 
suspicion that he had not entirely escaped the con- 
taminating influence of civilized life. 

When he was first met with, a small fragment of 

a shirt hung about his neck ; and the whiteness of 
his thighs, compared to his brown legs, proved that 
he must have worn breeches; but not stockings. His 
tongue was very large, and little capable of motion, 
so that an army surgeon at Hameln thought of at- 
tempting to set it free, by cutting the frenum, -but 
did not perform the operation. ~ Further, some boat- 
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men, in descending the Weser, had seen at, different 
points on the banks of the river, a poor naked boy, 
and given him something to eat; and lastly, it was 
ascertained that a widower, at Liiktringen, had had 
a dumb child, who, having been lost in the woods in 
1723, returned home again; but jon his father’s 
second marriage, was driven out again by his step- 
mother. : . 

Dr Arbuthnot soon found out that no brilliant dis- 
coveries in. psychology or anthropology could he ex- 
pected from the case of this poor idiot : he was there- 
fore placed with a farmer in Hertfordshire, where he 
continued to live, or rather vegetate, till 1785. 

Peter was of a middle size, somewhat robust in 
appearance, and strong, and had a respectable beard. 
He took the ordinary mixed diet, retaining his early 
fondness for onions. He liked warmth ; and relished 
a glass of brandy. He always showed the most per- 
fect indifference to the other sex. 

He could not be taught to speak; the plainest of 
the few articulate sounds he could utter were Peter, 
ki sho, and qui ca, the two latter being attempts at 
pronouncing King George and)» Queen Caroline, 
He had a taste for music, and would hum over 
various airs that he often heard: when an instru- 
mental performance took place, he would jump 
about with great delight till he was quite tired. He 
was deficient in one important privilege of our na- 
ture,—haying never beeti seen to laugh. 

He was a harmless and obedient creature, and 
could be employed in little’ domestic offices, or in the 
fields, but not without superintendence. Having 
been left to himself to throw up a load of dung intoa 
cart, as soon as he had executed the task, he jumped up 
and set to work as diligently to throw it all out again. 
Having, on one occasion, wandered away from home, 
as far'as Norfolk, at the time when great alarms ex- 
isted about the pretender and his emissaries, he was 
brought before a justice of the peace as a suspicious 
character, and making no answer to any interroga- 
tories, was deemed contumacious, and sent to prison. 
A fire broke out in the night, when he was found 
sitting quietly in a corner, enjoying the light and 
warmth very much, and not at all willing to move, 

Such was this famous representative of unsophis- 
ticated human nature ! 
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GHNERAL MAXIMS FOR HEALTH. 
“From the Fourteenth Edition of a very sensible little 
book, entitled ‘ The Frugal Housewife.’) 


Rusz early, eat simple food. Take plenty of exercise. 
Never fear a’ little fatigue. Let not children be 
dressed in tight clothes; it is necessary their limbs 
and muscles should have full play, if you wish for 
either health or beauty. 


Avoid the necessity of a physician, if you can, for 
careful attention to your diet. Eat what best agrees 
with your system, and absolutely abstain from what 
hurts you, however well you may like it. A few 
day’s abstinence, and cold water for a beverage, has 
driven off many an approaching disease. “iL 
, If you find yourself really ill, send for a good phy- 
sician. 
not tamper with quack medicines. You do not 
know what they are; and what security have you 
that they know what they are? 


Wear shoes that are large enough’: the’contrary 
not only produces corns, but makes the feet mis- 
shapen, and cramps thems 

Wash very often, and rub the skin thoroughly with 
a hard brush, 

Let those who love to be invalids: drink strong 
green tea, eat pickles, preserves, and rich pastry. 
As far as possible, eat and sleep at regular hours. 

Wash the eyes thoroughly in cold water every 
morning. Do not read or sew at twilight, or by too 
dazzling a light. If far sighted, read with rather 
less light, and with the book somewhat nearer to the 
eye than you desire. If near-sighted, read with a 
book as far off as possible. Both these imperfections 
may be diminished in this way. ‘ 

Clean your teeth in pure water two or three times 
a day; but, above all, be sure you haye them clean 
before you go to bed. 

Have your bed-chamber well aired; .and have 
fresh bed linen every week. Never have the’ wind 
blowing directly upon you through open windows 
during the night. It is not healthy to sleep in 
heated rooms. 

Let children bave their bread and milk before they 
have been long up. Cold water and a run in the 
fresh air before breakfast. 
™ Too frequent use of at. ivory comb injures t r 
Thorough combing, washing in suds, or rum, and 


thorough brushing, will keep it in order; and the 


washing does not injure the hair, as is generally sup- 
Keep children's hair cut close until ten or 

twelve years old: it is better for health and the 

beauty of the hair, Do not sleep with hair frizzled 

or braided. Do not make children cros by 

having hair hanging about their foreheads, — 

they see it snianlly, : ely ." 


Have nothing. to do with quacks: and do ~ 
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_ ANECDOTES OF A FAVOURITE I 


The only ‘approach to bad feeling which I ever 
vered in Rover, was a slight disposition to je 
but this in’ him appeared more a virtue than a vi 
it’sprung entirely from affection, and had nothing 
or malicious in it. A ‘single instance will su 
sliow the’ manner in which he expressed’ this | 
One day a little strange dog attached himself 
and followed me home. “I took him into the | 
and had him fed, intending to keep him till T 
discover the owner.- For this act of kindoess the 
expressed his gratitude in the usual way. Re 
although used to play the truant, from the mo 
the little stranger entered the premises, never q 
us till he saw him fairly off. His mauner towards 
became more ingratiating than usual, and be seemed 
desirous, by his assiduities and attentions, to show us 
that we stood in no need of any other favourite or com= — 
pasion. But, at the same time, he displayed no ani 
mosity towards his supposed rival. Here was reason — 
and refinement too. US Tyme 

* * eo. sAyee 

He had formed an attachment to and 
would frequently follow him to his Padre 
caressed by the wife and children.‘ It happened th 
the poor wife was taken ill, and died. The -hasband 
was seriously afflicted, and shewed a feelingabove the 
common. At this time, I observed that Seca him 

9 ' 
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quite lost bis'spirits, and appeared to pine. 

in this’ state, one day, when in company 

widower, and thinking, in some measure, to divert the 
poor fellow’s thoughts from his own sorrows, I : 

to him the state that Rover was in, and asked him if a 
could guess the cause. “ He is fretting after po 
Peggy,” was his reply, giving vent, at the’same 
a flood of tears. He then went on to tell me- 
while his wife ‘was ill, Rover was oa bere byw 
to the cottage, when he would get u er bed, lie by 
yor lick her face; and tat hen “he! was Orne 
to the grave, he was foremost in the fu' ‘procession. 
Tt was scme time before he entirely recovered his 


spirits, C7 om 
* - figadi? + 

Like most little dogs, Rover ‘had @ great soul; yet, 

as must have been expected, he was no match for the 


generality of his species, But what’he wanted in 
physical strength, he madeup for in policy. He wisel 
employed a portion of his riches in subsidizing his 
poorer, but stronger neighbour; and thus acquired a 
weight and importance among his/own race in the vil-— 
lage, torwhich- he could not otherwise lay claim. Tn 
plain language, Rover kepta dogin pay to fight his 
battles for him. | This I discovered, by observing that 
whenever he got a bone which he could not compa: 
he immediately hid it, and then went off in search of 
the baker's mastiff, whose more potent jaws soonde- — 
molished the provision. » This I at first set down to ge- 
nerosity, or a natural love of patronage, till T ascer=- 
tained the true motive, by observing that, whenever he 
was attacked bya larger dog than himself, he forth= 
with set off in search of his Swiss, wee 
to whom he delegated the office ‘of thrashing his oppo- 
nent.—[Vrom a work just portent called Twenty — 
Years in Retirement, by the Author of * Military 
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CURIOUS PASSAGES FROM 
“MEMOIRS OF JOHN MACKEY, BSQ- 


- wee 
DURING THE REIGNS OF WILLIAM, QUEEN ANNE, 
AND GEORGE 1,” 


[A noox referred to by Swift and Johnson, and not 

often met with.] pees nem 

His: Royal Highness Prince , husband to Queen 
Anne, and Lord High Admiral of England. 


Is brother to the late King of Denmark and uncle . 
to the present; was chosen by King: esthe 
Second to be husband to his nicee, the Princess 
Anne; because having no (dominions of his own to 
gratify, he would have nothing else in view but the 
interest of England. 1 es 
He is very fat, loves news, his bottle, and 
by whom he hath had many children, bu 
He hath neither many ‘friends nor enemii 
England. On the Queen's accession to th 
he was towards fifty years old. ss 


John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, | 


5 


} wt : 
Is son to Sir Winston Churchill, of a good family. 

The Duke of York’s love for his sister (by whom 
had the Duke of Berwick, and other children 
brought him to Court; and the beauty 
address, so. 


there. tas ft as ‘Vi . 

He is a tall, handsome man for his age, with a’ : 
obliging address; of a wonderful presence of mind, _ 
so as hardly ever to be discom lace 


cleanly head, and sound judgment ; very bold, 
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envy of the people of England. He is turned of fifty 
years of age. : wt PLT SD 
Charles Lenox, Duke of Richmond. 

Is son to King Charles the Second, by the Duchess 
of Portsmouth; be was carried by his mother into 
France, in the reign of King James, and left France in 
the reign of King William, when he declared himself 
for the religion and constitution of his country. 

He jis a gentleman good-natired to a fault; very 
well bred, and hath many valuable things in him; is 
an enemy to business, very credulous, well shaped, 
black seeniplaty much like King Charles; not thirty 
years old.! 


George Fitzroy, Duke of Northumberland. 
. _Isson to King Charles the Second, b 
of Cleveland ; was one of the Captains of King James's 
Horse Guards, which he quitted at the Revolution, and 
never had anv post, though sometimes presents, from 
the King, all King William's reign, 

On the Queen’s accession to the throne, he was made 
Constable of Windsor Castle, and Lieutenant-General, 
and had my Lord of Oxford’s regitnent of horse. 

He is. a man of honour, nice in paying his debts, and 
living well with his neighbours in the country ; does 
not much care for the conversation of men of quality, or 
business. Is a tall black man, like his father the King, 
about forty years.old. 


Charles, Duke of St. Alban's. 


Ts son to King Charles the Second, by Mrs. Gwyn; 
was made by King William one of the bed-chamber, 
and Captain of the Band of Pensioners, and sent by 
that King to France to congratulate the marriage of the 
Duke of Burgundy. 

He isa gentleman evety way de bon Naturel ; well 
bred, doth not love business; is well affected to the 
Constitution of his country. He is of a black com- 
plexion, not so tall as the Duke of Northumberland, 
pe very like King Charles. Turned of thirty years 
old. 


Charles Fitzroy, Duke of Grafton.” 

Ts grandson to King Charles the Second, ‘and son to 
the Heirs of Bennet, Earl of Arlington; is avery 
pretty gentleman, hath been abroad in the world; 
zealous for the Constitution of his Country, A tall 
black man, about twenty-five years old. 


John, Lord Somers, late Lord Chameellor. 

Of a creditable family, in the city of Winchester ; 
his, father was an Attorney, and bred. him to the Law, 
which was his profession for some years, before he was 
taken notice of. He was retained as one of the Counsel 
for the seven Bishops in King James's reign; and be- 
haved himself in that cause with so much applause, as 

ined him a very great reputation, and first brought 

im into business, 

He is believed to be the best Chancellor that ever 
sat in the chair, and as knowing in the affairs of Foreign 
courts, as in the laws of his own country, _ He gave 
entertainments to Foreign Ministers, more like one 
always bred up in @ Court, than at a’bar; and used 
often to treat people at his table, of several professions, 
_as if it were the only thing he ever had studied!) » 

Being discharged from all his employments, he still 
keeps up a great interest in both houses; a thing very 
uncommon for an English disgraced minister. © 

He is of a grave deportment, easy, and free in con- 
versation ;_ something of a libertine; of middle stature, 
brown complexion, near fifty years old. 


Richard Savage, Earl Rivers, ( Father of Savage tne 
: Poet). , 


He was one of the greatest rakes in England, in bis 
ounger days, but always a lover of the constitution of 
is country; is a gentleman of very good sense, and 

very cunning; brave'in “his person, a lover of play, 
and understands it perfectly well; hath a very good 
estate, and improves it every day; something covet- 
ous; is a tall handsome man, and of a very fair com- 
plexion. He is turned of forty years old. 


Charles, Earl of Dorset and Middlesex. 

Was esteemed one of the finest gentlemen in Eng- 
land, in the reign of King Charles the Second; of 
great learning, extremely witty, and had ‘been the 
author of some of the finest Poems in the English lan- 
guage, especially satire. The Meceoas, and Prince. 
of our English Poets; and as Lord Rochester said of 
him very justly, was the best good man, with the worst 
matur'd > eat 


He hardly’ ‘in the reign of King James. 
King William gave. him the Garter, made him Lord 
Chamberlain, often. and one of the 


doe 


nor 


he 


+)'hcon eel Dyaer< 
Charles, Earl of Peterborow (the celebrated General, and. 
friend of Pope and Swift). aoe 
He affects popularity, and loves to preach in coffee- . 
ruses and public plages; is an open enemy to re- 
rion <0 religion; heth.»b 4 estate; does not seem ex- 


the Duchess » 


‘tation to all comers, bringing with them 


_The> is also a sweet-toned organ, sweetly played. 


ive, vetalways indebt, andy rey ell- 
chabed hin) el with a (as brisk’ look if airy 
years old. 
Matthew Prior, Esq., Commissioner of Trade. 
Was taken from the bar of a tavern by my Lord 

Dorset, and sent to the University of Cambridge ; ‘was 
, contemporary with Montagu, Lord Halifax, aud joined 
“with bim in writing that fine satice against Mr Dryden, 
“called The Hind and Panther, transversed to the story 
of The City Mouse and Country Mouse. / 

- Atthe Revolution he was brought to Court, and sent 
to Holland, as Secretary to my Lord Dursley; and 
after that Lord’s being recalled. was continued Secre- 
tary'forthe English nation to the States-General for 
some years. l 

Andrew Fetcher, of Salton. 


He is a gentleman steady in his principles, of nice 
honour, with, abundance of learning; brave as the 
sword he wears, and bold as a lion. A sure friend, 
‘but an irreconcileable enemy ; would lose his life rea- 
dily, to serve his country; but would not doa base 
thing to save it. . His thoughts are loose as to religion, 
and could never be brought within the bounds of any 
een sect; nor will he be under the distinction of 

hig or Tory, saying these names are ‘only used to 
cloak the knavery'of both parties, 

He hath written some excellent tracts, but not pub- 
lished in his name, and hath a very fine genius; is a 
low, thia man, brown complexion, full of fire, with a 
Stern, sour look, and fifty years old. 


—— 
TABLA TALE. 


— To lessen the number of things lawful in them- 
selves brings the consciences of men into’ ‘slavery, 
multiplies sin in the world, makes the way narrower 
than God has made it, occasions differences among 
men, discourages, comers to religion, rebuilds the par- 
tition wall, is an usurpation upon the family of God, 
challenges successive ages backward and forward, 
assigns new-boundaries in the world, takes away the 
opportunity of free-will offerings. — Whichcote. 


— Christianity is a religion, the virtue of which 
consists in social benevolence, and an unceasing desire 
and endeavour to expose and cast down, by candid and 
peaceful appeals to the understanding, the arrogant 
pretensions of all earthly tyrannies, and to advance the 
moral and intellectual condition of the human species. 
Such is the design of Christianity ; and man is the 
means with which the Designer works: those, there- 
fore, are the best of Christians who manifest the great- 
est aptitude for his employment. This view of human 
life, and of the obligations of Christianity, is alone 
consistent with any rational ideas of a Divine Provi- 
dence ;—for were it not so, his free and beneficent dis- 
pensations, which havé a witness and a prompier in 
every human breast, would be brought to a stand, so 
far as regards human agency. ‘The aspirations of great 
minds, the knowledge, courage, generous sympathies, 
and other noble qualities. by the exercise of which the 
greater and lesser spirits’ become qualified for their de- 
grees in the future hentitnden, would fail to prod 
their intended effects, Man would have been sent 
pass through a Ley et oe! state of existence in which 
there was nothing to be proved ; be would have been 
divinely endowed for a theatre of action presenting no 
occasion. for. the exercise of such endowments; he 
would have had a capacity for the most rational, re~ 
fined, and hopeful of enjoyments, io which he was not 
to be allowed to participate; he would have been sent 
to bebold sorrows, which he need cot attempt to allevi- 
ate ;—and wrongs which he was not reqnired to re- 
dress.—Dolby's School of Reform. : 

FINCHLEY cHurRecH. 

Finchley church is one of tlie very few village 
churches, in Middlesex, that are in. themselves inte- 
resting objects. lt is one of those remains of the olden 
time, that with an airof calm stateliness, demand of 
every thoughtful beholder, a sympathetic regard for 
by-gone joys and'sorrows. | Such edifices appear to be 
dismal objects only to the dismal-minded. Here is a 
low, embattled tower, with such ao excess of buttress, 
as amounts to a challenge to Time; who defers taking 
up the gauntlet for a thousand years. Here are regu- 
lar ranges of labelled windows, each divided by a 
stone mullion, into two lights, and each light termi- 
nating in cinque-foils. Innovators, prompted partly b 
the necessity for repairs, and partly by-a desire for 
“improvements,” have been at work; but still, in 
spite of churchwardens and bricks, antiquity looks out, 
with an aspect between green and grey, and demands 
the customary homage. The ancient nave, with its 
original windows, has been well preserved, and sus- 
tained My modern pillars, so that the exterior, all 
round, isin excellent keeping. There is a yew-tree 
in the churchyard, and an avenue of lime trees, (lead- 
ing to the door) locked over-head in thick folds of foliage 
and history and mystery, offering a general yi 
their 
kindly sympathies. The ctiurch is well farnished, in- 
side and out, with ‘storied urn and animated bust,” 
and otier memorials, in stone, marble, glass, and at 
tha Serdey visitor should happen to be too late for the © 


produce 


commencement of the service, fet him gently walk 
round, and reflect ; should the organ, while he is in 
this mood, peal forth some moving strain, in a minor 
key, mixinz with the winds, which attend, like winged 
messengers, at the windows, coming and going through 
the surrounding trees, to disperse the pivus offering 
abroad into the all-pervading and ever listening Spirit, 
—the visitor may return ; having had some foretaste of 
that statewhich all. hopeful minds aspire to.. We derive 
more benefit from. our affectionate feelings thao from 
‘our philosophy, after all; for itis only by our yenera- 
tion for the good we know, that we cin prove our 
-woithiness of ‘the good we liope for; and God, who is 
just, and is himself the souree and end of all our heaven- 
ward aspirations and refined, sensibilities, will no more 
disappoint our hopes than divest himself of his cwo 


attributes.—Dolby’s School of Reform. .. t 


+. 
ANECDOTE OF BISHO® WARBURTON.” 
"Twill tell you,” said Bishop Warburton to a 
friend, “what I said in the drawing-room to a knot 
“of courtiers, in the old King’s time (George the. 
Second). A nobleman chaueed to come in, and 
said ‘The King was not well.’—* Hush!’, said 
Colonel Robinson; ‘it is not polite or decent to. 
talk in this manner; the King is always well and 
in health; you are never to suppose the diseases of 
his. subjects ever approach his royal person,’"—I 
perceive then, Colonel, replied I, there is some 
difference between your master and mine; _ mine 
was subject to all human infirmities, sin excepted ; 
yours is subject to none—sin excepted.”— Court 
Journal. 
INDIA, RUBBER, 

This substance, which, within the memory of 
thousands now living, was only sold in stationers’ 
‘shops for the purpose of rubbing out pencil marks, 
is daily brought into some new and important use. 
Owing to. its light and impervious, qualities, it has 
for some years heen made applicable to most articles 
‘of external dress ; while in America a boat has been 
receritly constructed of it, which weighs only twenty 
pounds, will carry a ton wei and may ‘be 
folded up into a portable bundle !—New. Monthly 
Magazine. ; : 

THE ABORIGINES OF, NORTH AMERICA. . 

Inever at any time approached the Indian mounds, 
those relics of a people and of a time of which no re- 
collection or tradition has’ been preserved, without 
interest and feeling. That the hands ‘that reared 
them should long ago have been mingled with the 
clay of which they formed’ these simple but enduring 
monuments, excites no wonder ; tion departs - 
after generation—one dynasty follows another—one 
nation perislies, and its place is filled by another; 
but it is seldom that all memory, all tradition is lost 
of a people. A name alone may remain, without 
any other distinctive feature—but that is yet a 
name, and under it the existence of a distinct division 
of the human race may yet stand recorded in the 
book of the world’s history. | But here, on this vast 
continent, dispersed over a great extent of terri- 
tory, you find the relics of an utterly forgotten race. 
They must have been a numerous one, for the 
magnitude of the works they have left behind them 
attest-it. You see mounds raised upon the rich level 
plains of the west; which will ever remain a:marvel.. 

ey must hare attained to a certain degree of 
civilization and sedentary habits, superior to the 
races whom the present agé has seen in turn dis- 
placed by those of our own huevand blood »: " 
were more civilized, more powerful, more enli: 
than the Indian races of our day. We read this- 
truth in the vestiges of their towns and fortifications, 
and the lands’ once cultivated by them,—yet itis in 
vain you pry into the secret of their deeds, time: 
of existence, or history. You dig into their places of 
sepulture—you handle their bones; but. they are 
silent, and tell you nothing ;—and the utensils you 
unearth only show you that they were numerous,’ 
and, however powerful, simple in their habits. Man. | 
is less perfect for the time being, and subject to 
greater vicissitudes than even the birds of the air 
and the beasts of the field; whom he affects to 
and despise. And this is impressed on my mind as” 
I listen to the song of these sweet birds... There 
are voices yet abroad in the land of those forgotten. 
tribes, at this very moment, singing the same sweet 
strain as rung through the oak groves two thousand 
years ago! They have not forgotten the lessons 
taught the parents of their race in Paradise. God 
has stamped them with the. species of perfection . 
for which he designed them, and they have not de- 
parted from it.. Their kind has suffered no vicissi-- 
tude—they have.probably neither deteriorated nor’ 
attained greater perfection in any respect since’ the - 
day of their creation, but have carolled, and nestled, - 
and paired, from generation to generation; fulfilling» 
the end for which they were apparently created; 
while race after race of human beings has arisen 


and passed away, and the earth has been alternately 
filled and deserted by nations and individuals perfect 
in nothing. 


Without the certainty of atqree 
and the sweet hope of being restored, through God's ; 
mercy, to that estate from which’ we have fallen, . 
might we not well be tempted to desnair !— Latrobe : 
Quarterly Review. 
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’ plate and mouth than a broad sharp blade. 


THE 


WILSON’S FRANCE AND ITALY. 


Records of a Route through France and Italy ; with 
Sketches of Catholicism, By William Rae Wilson, 
F,A.S., A.S.R., Author of ‘Travels in the Holy 
Land, Egypt, &c.’ ‘ In Russia, Poland, and Fin- 
Jand ;’ and ‘In Norway, Sweden, and Denmark,’ 
I vol. post’8vo. London: Longman and Co, 


Mr Witson seems to be a person who has travelled 
‘@ great many thousand miles, and visited many 
countries, and then come back again to his own 
without getting rid of one single prejudice or 
national antipathy. We once heard a man, say, 
“ Well! I have lived fifteen years"in Spain, and am 
just as much of a John Bull as ever—I can’t speak 
five words of their language; and I hate the people, 
and the government, and their beastly way of cook- 
ing, and, in short, everything belonging to Spain.” 
We really believe Mr Wilson might make something 
of the same sort of boasting confession. In_his 
present work, he abuses almost everything he sees; 
he does his best to give additional circulation to 
calumnious stories, of which not one in half a dozen 
rests on the slightest foundation ; he’chuckles over 
them without any examination, although they may 
reflect on the moral character of a whole nation ; and 
not satisfied with making menTinfamous in this 
world, he damns them in the next by a peculiar 
standard or balance of some fractional part of the 
Protestant Chureh. His ignorance of France and 
Italy is equal to his bigotry; yet he unhesitatingly 
decides ‘on points that have puzzled attentive ob- 
servers who have lived many years in those countries, 
through which he has only run, 


In an early part of the volume we found Mr Rae 


“Wilson approving of Sir Andrew Agnew’s com- 


pulsory Sabbath Observance Bill, and regretting that, 
among others; Hannah More has “not a statue in 
Westminster Abbey. ‘This prepared “us in some 
degree for what we had to expect. 

At Calais he seeks out the grave of Lord Nelson's 


| Lady Hamilton, and preaches over it a furious, and, 


at this time of day, most unnecessary sermon, ending 
in amoral example of rather doubtful correctness. 
At Montreuil he abuses Sterne, and exaggerates the 
defects and vices of that extraordinary man’s cha- 
racter. This, too, is scarcely neeessary, for the facts 
of the case are generally known, In his chapter on 
Paris, he talks a good deal about religion and 
restaurateurs, and very disparagingly of French 
cookery. He is not of the silver-fork school, and 
sees no objection to any man’s putting his knife in 
his mouth at dinner. We are not of that school 
either, though we like a silver fork ; but those who 
do not employ silver may use good steel forks (at 
least in England); and we believe it is generally 
understood, even among plain people, that a fork is 
a better medium of communication between the 
Mr Rae 
Wilson, who sometimes attempts a story and a pun, 
is facetious on this subject. The extract will give 
a notion of the quality of his wit :— 


« Apropos to this is an anecdote I have heard of a 
gentleman who once humourously ridiculed such 
vulgar, would-be delicacy. In a company where 
some one had been noting the plebeian habits of one 
of the guests whom he had observed e: eating with his 
knife; he took the opportunity of saying to him,— 
Fhosrr a es of poor jell shocking catas- 

e parecdey at M——’s, apparent 
ir and cheerful; when at the dinner table he aid: 
denly took up his knife, and —__’—* Good heavens ! 
and did he actually cut his throat ?—‘ No, not quite 
so bad as that neither; but he shocked us all dread- 
fully ; for the poor wretch actually—put it up to his 
mouth !’” 

This story, or one very like it, is old enough to be 
in Joe Millar. We will not be positive on so im- 
portant a point, but we believe it was first told 2 la 
beau Brummel, not to ridicule the scruple about, but 
the ractise of feeding with knives, in which way it 
certainly tells much better. 


PRINTING 


Before leaving Paris he passes a sentence of con- 
demnation on several English authors living and 
dead, almost excommunicating Fielding and Smol- 
lett, Walter Scott and Miss Edgeworth,— to say 
nothing of Tommy Hood, the author of ‘Tylney 
Hall’ and the ‘ Comic Annual,’ whom he tomabawks 
twice from across the channel. Most people, we 
believe, would rather look for their religion in other 
places than in their novels, which Mr Wilson would 
have cram-full of it; but we must admit that the 
censure passed on that distinguished punster, Mr 
Hood, is in both instances well merited; only we 
cannot conceive what business Mr Rae Wilson has 
to do with it, in describing a tour on the continent. 

In this way, however, the zealous author, who has 
a most arbitrary will of his own on all matters of 
literature, criticism, politics, religion, and. philoso- 
phy, constantly turns aside from the places and 
scenes he isin, to transport himself into England, 
and deal knock-down blows to our authors, artists, 
and reviewers, and to people generally who enter- 
tain opinions different from his own. Thus, at 
Lyons, he hits right and left at William Howitt, a 
Quaker living at Nottingham, whe has written some 
pretty enough verses and stories in the Annuals, as 
also a sufficiently silly book about priests, and kings, 
and forms of government. He calls friend William 
several hard names, and dismisses his theory with the 
following witticism, whieh is several centuries older 
than the other one :— 


“« The only objection to the schemes of such phi- 
losophers is, that they ate too much on a par with 
that theory of bird-catehing which assures us birds 
may be caught by putting salt on their tails: how 
the salt is to be put on is a question with which the 
theory does not trouble itself.” 


In the same way, at Genoa, of which, in common , 


with all other places he goes to, he gives us no infor- 
mation, except such as has gone the round of all the 
guide-books and books of travels since the peace, he 
stops to do execution on Mr Turner’s Jessica, a pic- 
ture exhibited in our Royal Academy some six years 
ago. At Naples he attacks Mrs Shelley and her 
novels in a most ungallant manner, comparing her to 
a bedlamite, and considering her “as the leader of 
the Raw-head and Bloody-bone school.” At the 

»same place he talks of our Jemmy-Jessamy review- 
ers; and from his soreness on this particular subject 
we are led to suspect he has "met with some of that 
flagellation he is himself always so ready to inflict on 
others. At Palermo he has?a tustle with Mr John 
Wilson Croker, whom he sets down as a superfine 
gentleman, who once spoke jflunkily. At Florence 
here-reviews Miss Fanny Kemble’s book on the Ame- 
ricans, and thunders down his wrath on George Fre- 
derick Cooke, the late Mr Kean, and those whom he 
calls “the March of Intellect folks.” At Ferrara he 
falls foul of Fraser’s Magazine, and has another hit 
at Thomas Hood. At Venice he again girds up his 
loins to wrestle with the reviewers at home, and, not 
to make these instances tedious, from some other 
place of note and “far-abroad,” he sticks Mr Nash, 
the architect, on the top of the sharp spire of his 
church in Langham place, Regent street—a joke per- 
petrated long ago by a London caricaturist ; but all 
Mr Rae Wilson’s witticisms are borrowed, and most 
of them are of a respectable antiquity. | 


Now we have’ too muchi of all this kind of thing 
at home, and certainly nothing can be less suited to 
harmonize with, descriptions of beautiful foreign 
scenes—of places, whose very names sound in our 
ears like music or poetry, or less proper to usa 
notion that one who indulges in this tittle-tattle is an 
attentive or competent observer of the manners and 
habits of foreigners. 


But as it is, the book is perhaps better occupied | 


with such talk than with the author's prejudice and 
abuse dn other topics. He can deceive few readers 
as to what passes in England; but he may give many 


MACHINE. °°" "Ss 


-agriculture and the conditiomof the country-people at — 


who have not ‘travelled, false, uncharitabe 
about France and Italy. 

Mr Rae Wilson is decidedly wrong in thin! 
that the immoralities of Paris and one or two of 
greater cities prevail all over France 5 and we: the 


commonly to the French peasantry, we cannot con- 
ceive where he saw such a state of things. — 1 
incorrectly describes the two recent insu' 
Lyons as one insurrection, and lays the “Tien 
on the weavers, not being aware that a set of ‘mad, 
secret- society and club men, who were 
weavers nor Lyonnese, had a great deal to do 1 h it. 

When he gets across the Alps he sees ‘little t to . 
admire in the clean and beautiful, but re oa 
monotonous city of Turin, or in the magnificent . 
country that surrounds it. In crossing the fertile — 
and well-cultivated plains of Piedmont, from Turin — 
to Asti and Alexandria, and then on to Novi at the 
foot of the Apennines, he scareely does anything else — 
than abuse the appearance and demeanour of the — 
peasants, who are a: fine, high-spirited set of fellows,” 
very well to do in the world, and by no means the 
urenergetic, skulking, lazy, ‘ragged, dirty topo he 
describes. 

There are many villages and whole districts in 
that tract of country that might challenge the admi- 
ration of any Englishman less prejudiced than Mr 
Rae Wilson, and knowing more about the state of 


home than he does. The'sight of a crucifix by the — 
road side, or the picture of a Saint or Virgin Mary, 
hardly ever-fails to put himinto a passion, and eloud 
the pleasant prospect around him. When speaking — 
of these matters, he almost reminds us of a drunken 
English sailor we once\met on! the coast of Sicily, 
who wanted to burn all the Sicilians in a fire made of 
their wooden images and erosses, because they broke 
the commandments, and‘had no true religion! We 
fancy neither the sailor nor the ‘tourist would ever 
do much in reforming the Romish chureh, or check~ 
ing those superstitious observances, which we, as 
Protestants, regret. Mr Rae Wilson's ‘Sketches of 
Catholicism,” as he calls them in his title-page, have 
not the most distant claim to any of | 
observation or research, being merely reprints of 
the old stories about priests, monks, miracles, con- 
fessions, and image-worshipping. They may nurse 
violent antipathies and uncharitableness on the one 
side, and rouse disgust and new enmities on the 
other, but they will never tend to accomplish that 
re-union, or at Jeast peace between the parties, which 
many good men .contemplate—they will:do no good 
between Protestants and Catholics. It is probable, 
however, that our tourist, in as far as the ‘sale of his — 
book is concerned, may think he knows what he is 
about. A certain party is labouring might-and- 
main to put us in fear of the tyranny of Rome, the — 
Jesuits and the Inquisition ; and some nervous people, 
no doubt, alarmed by a political mancuvre, will 
catch at a work that pretends to give them original 
and recent sketches from the Pope's head-quarters. 
From Novi to Genoa there is a fine moun- 
tain road, affording some of the wildest, most 
romantic, and, in some parts, picturesque views to 
be found 7anywhere in Italy. The rent, but stark 
walls of the old castle at Gavi, of Vol- 
taggio, and the first glimpse of the blue waters of 
the Mediterranean, caught through an opening in — 
rugged rocks, are surely things not to be passed un- 
Noticed, or to be easily forgotten when once seen. 2 
Yet Mr Rae Wilson makes “this journey, and — 
remarks nothing on ‘the way except that he was 
afraid he should get a tumble, that he met some: ; 
criminals in yellow jackets (who were no et tes : 
escorted by gendarmes) and- that~he * ‘pba , 
cooks, with night-caps on their held ting ou 
fowls “from a kind of coop beneath the dresser, 
killing them on the spot." yD 
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should always prefer the old road, called La Bor- 
chetta, over the mountains. But there is a fine, 
Zevel new road, carried through a valley, that has been» 
finished these twelve years, and along which our 
tourist might have rolled in his carriage, from Pied- 
mont to Genoa, and slept all the way, without any 


fear of getting his neck broken. Butas Mr Wilson” 


does not mention this road, which is the best modern 
work of the Sardinian government, he probably 
knew nothing about it. 

‘Though she may be a rapid traveller, Mr Rae 
‘Wilson gets over the ground very slowly and tediously 
as a writer; and we suspect his dullness will be an 
antidote, or rather a preventive, to his mischievous 
prejudices and misrepresentations. Few people 
will read four hundred and seventy closely-print 
pages “of such a work, unless they be upheld bya 
spirit kindred to his own. 

Before giving him his congé, we will, however, 
expose an example or two of his liberality of feeling 
and discretion. 

‘Most of our readers will remember that one of our 
great novelists, Henry Fielding, lies \in foreign 
ground—in the Protestant burying-ground at Lis- 
bon ; and that the remains ‘of another, Tobias 
Smollett, have been mouldering for some genera- 
tions, inthe Protestant burying-ground at Leghorn. | 
We have mentioned Mr Rae Wilson's abuseof these 
two men of genius at Paris ; but ;whemjhe reaches 
Leghorn, and stands in a peaceful spot, over the me- 
lancholy, alien grave of Smollett, he again rages 
against Aim in the tone of an inquisitor-general ~of 
the seventeenth century, or something worse. He 
speculates, without any knowledge of ‘the ‘facts, on 
what must have been the remorse of poor Smollett’s 
last moments, and the horrors that beset the dying 
bed of the man who wrote such books as ‘ Roderick 
Random,’ ‘Peregrine Pickle, ‘Ferdinand Count 
Fathom,’ and * Humphrey Clinker.’ “We will not 
insult the good sense of our readers by offering any 
reasonings or explanations, 

Mr Rae Wilson, who, as we really believe, never 
entered a Neapolitan society of any class, to say 
nothing of the higher, thus disposes, in his malig- 
nancy and ignorance, of the national character :_ “ Of 
the gentlemanly notions and conduct of the higher 
classes! of the Neapolitans, some idea may] be 
formed from the following anecdote recorded by 
Dutens:—An English gentleman found, after re- 
turning home from a conversazione in one of the 


first circles at Naples, that his pocket had been 


picked of an exceedingly valuable gold snuff-box.. 
Happening the next evening to be at a similar party, 
he observed a very handsomely dressed person taking 


a pinch out of a box which he recognized as his - 


own; on which he informed a Neapolitan of his 
acquaintance, of the circumstance, and, to his great 
astonishment, learnt that the party who had made 
so free with his property was merely an amateur, and 
not a professional light-fingered gentleman, being a 
person of fashion and consequence. ‘ But make 
yourself easy,’ said his companion, ‘I pledge myself 
that the box shall be returned to-morrow.’ His 
Neapolitan friend was punctual; and, on receiving 
the box, the Englishman asked ‘him how he had 
contrived to make the amateur restore it. ‘I gave 
myself no trouble about the matter,’ replied he, ‘for 
I picked his pocket of it.’” 
Dutens’ story, with its point, though spoilt in the 
telling, is amusing, but it carries “a Lie” on. the, 
face of it. However, in Mr Rae Wilson’s book, 
there stands this second-hand calumny, which would, 
imply nothing less than that the picking of pockets is 
a common practice ‘in the best societies of Naples, 
After such things (and there are several others as 
bad), set forth without any experience or inquiry by 
a devout and ultra-christian personage like Mr Rae 
Wilson, we must not be surprised if afew, erring 
foreigners, without any of his pretension to sanctity, 
now and then propagate fibs about the morals and 
usages of Old England. Perhaps, in this insta 
the “difficulties encountered by Mr Wilson to his 
earnest wish of getting presented at court, may have 
ne" to his spite. 


AND! THE PRINTING MACHINE,” 


Rambles in © Northumberland, and on the Scottish 
Border ; interspersed with brief Notices of inter- 
esting events in Border History. By Stephen 
Oliver, the Younger. Author of ‘Scenes and 
Recollections of Fly-Fishing.” 8vo. London : 1885. 
Chapman and Hall. Pp. 353, 

Mr Srzrnen Otiver, the Younger, of Aldwark, in 

the county of York, is, it must be confessed, some- 

what of a dogmatic young gentleman, when he talks, 
as he occasionally does, of matters which he knows 
very little about; but he isa good fellow at bottom, 
and we shall not quarrel with him for a few escapades 
of juvenile. petulance, which we hope he will live to 
feel"to be not quite so clever and becoming as he now 
, probably thinks them. He will learn, we have no 
© doubt, to believe it to be not altogether an impossible 
thing, that persons differing in. opinion upon any sub- 
ject from himself, should, nevertheless, be in the right. 


Bating the frailty te which we have alluded, and. 


which, as we have said, is only here and there slightly 
apparent, the spirit in which the book is written, is 
a healthy and manly one. Mr Oliver makes his 
way over moor and mountain with the vigorous and 
airy step of one who is at home with nature, and.in 
the full flow of that good-humour and enjoyment of 
| which he gives announcement in the verse of the old 
ditty he has chosen for his motto: 
“Jog on, jog on, the foo’ ; 
‘And a ah the 1 reid 


A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a.” 


And in this way, taking us along with him from 
village to village, and from stream to stream, of a 

' land made classic both by chivalry and song, as well 
as rich in the charms both of wild and cultivated 
nature, he has out of old buildings, old superstitions, 
"old traditions, and, better than all, old books,. skil- 
~ fully intermixed with many modern. matters of in- 
» terest, and with the wonders of*the hills and valleys, 


which alone never grow old, furnished forth a book, 


which, indeed, offers little matter for criticism, but, 
whieh is, for all that, very lively and pleasant read- 
ing—as a few extracts, which, without further preface, 
we shall now lay before our readers, will show. 


We shall not take the trouble of recording Mr 
Oliver's Itinerary, which, reduced to a mere cata- 


» logue of names, would, in the greater part, be quite 
unintelligible, except to the small oye 2a 


sons familiar with the village geography of | 

berland, and the Border counties of ; 
which district his Rambles were limited. 

place which he describes is Neweastlé ; and our first 
extract. shall be from his account of the coal works 
in that neighbourhood:— . 


“ The apprehension of danger either in descend- 
ing, or’ in the, workings, prevents many stran 
even when they have an opportunity and a desire to 
see the interior of a coal mine, from venturing down 
a pit; and those in whom resolution -has overcome 
the dread of accident, seldom feel much inclination 
to repeat their visit, A person intending to go down 
a pit is commonly equipped in a flannel dress belong- 
ing to the viewer,or one of, the overmen, and accom- 
panied by a person well acquainted with the mine,— 
an under-viewer, an overman, or a wasteman, who 
always carries with him a hazel stick, a yard long, 
used in measuring the men’s work, and with which 
he steers himself and his. companion clear of the sides 
of the shaft in going down. . This.hazel stick is con- 
sidered as an official. distinction in a colliery, and is 
carried by almost every. man whose station.is above 
that of a common workman. Most persons in de- 
scending a pit for the:first time, experience most un- 
pleasant sensations, and I can truly say that my own 
were anything but comfortable; and the minute 
which in descending a hundred and seven 
fathoms, seemed to be most unpleasantly lengthened. 
When I arrived at: the pit mouth:the je was in 
full work, drawing up coals, and I had to wait a few 
minutes until the rope made three or four trips, and 
drew up about a dozen full corves* to the bank. The 


* Corves are the large baskets in which the coals are 
drawn up, conta’ sixteen to twenty-four pecks, 
Three are commonly drawn up ata time. They are made 
of hazel rods, about the thickness of such as the common 
law allows for the correction of a stubborn wife: that is, 
about the thickness of a judge’s thumb. The bow by which 
they are suspended is of iron. The word is fromthe Ger 
man, xorb, a basket. 


‘RAMBLES ON THE BORDER. _ 


| five feet bi h—in 


sight of the oscillations of the rope, and hearing thie. 
jostling of the corves at the meetings—a set of pty 


corves descending as the full ones are drawn up- 

no means strengthened my resolution; but, on’ 
contrary, made me rather apprehensive that I should 
be whipped off at the first cast, according to the prog- 
nostic of a friend who wished to deter me from g 
down. I should recommend every stranger who 
on the point of descending a pit, not to look at the 
corves as 
sight till everything be ready, and then come forward 
and put his leg into the loop at once. Waiting at’ 
the pit mouth till a dozen corves ere drawn up, £ 
conceive to be something like waiting to be hanged. 
Your ‘courage, oozing gh your fingers’ ends, 
sensibly diminishes, notwithstanding the quart of 
water which you take off at two draughts from the 
banksman's breakfast~can: and when the cry of ‘send 
up the loop,’ announces that the last corves are about 
to be drawn up, and that the time to descend is at 
hand, your situation closely resembles that of the 


wretched man about to be turned off with a rope’ 


round his neck, , ‘ enlt 
* Now fitted the halter, now traversed the cart, - 


they pass up and down, but to wait out of" 


And often took leave, but seemed doth to.depart.’. . 


“ With a desperate resolution,—though ‘white asa 
clout,’ as the overman who is to accompany you ob- 


serves—you advance to the pit mouth and put your | 


leg into theloop. A half turn back of the roller 
upon which the rope is wound, gently lifts you off 
your feet, and suspends you for a second over the 
mouth of the pit. ‘Now if the rope should break!’ 
is the dreadful thought which occupies the mind ; 
and just 4s you are about to beg that you may be 
taken off the loop again, the rope begins to unwind, 
and you are ten fathoms deep in the bowels of the 
earth before you have time to bless yourself with 
‘Domine, salvum me fac.” 


What is called the Joop is a doubling of the chain. 


attached to the rope by which the coals are raised, 
through which the person going down puts his leg. 
There are two or three belonging 


up the men, they are fastened to the main-chain,* 
whee ‘wanted, by a spring shackle. Men and boys 
who are accustomed to descend, frequently go down 
without putting their legs into the Joop, merely holding 


on with their hands and feet. 


“Ta descending, the sensation which I experienced ._ 


was not so much like that of falling, as of beiog rapidly 
drawn up; and this sensation was more forcibly im- 
pressed each time that the rope appeared to receive a 


ing to each rope, 
and as they are only used in lowering down and rai ng 


slight check, in consequence of the motion of the roller , 


on which it was wound not being perfectly equable. On 
touching the ground, the shock (if such it could be 
called) was extremely slight, though I felt confused for 
a minute or two afterwards. After stripping off an 
upper flanne! jacket, as the air was close and warm, I 
proceeded, having a candle stuck in a piece of clay be- 
twixt my fingers, with my guide to a part of the mine 
which was no longer worked, aod where the roof had 
fallen in. After having advanced for about half a mile, 

passage about six feet wide, and rather less than 

my attention to the caodle and om 

feet, bumping my head every now and then against 
the pieces of timber which at intervals supported the 
roof,—we left our candles, and my companion lighted 


' his safety-lamp, as_the part of the mine to which we 


were approaching was imperfectly ventilated. we 
Sieateet a ra. of eee al the size of tat 
head, and perfectly white, forming a strong contrast’ 
with the black walls of coal, was observed in several 
places; and a stream of clear water, strongly i 


nated with iron, ran in a channel which had been cut , 


to convey it away at the side of the floor. On arriving 
at the spot, about three: quarters of, a mile from the 
shaft, where the roof bad fallen in,, we crept on all 
fours up the heap of shale and rubbish, between the 
top of which and the part of the roof which remained 


firm, there: was just room for a person toenter by lying. - 


nearly flat, Having introduced my, head and shoulders, 
T turned on my back while my companion held forward 
his arm with the glimmering light, which ouly served 
to. make ‘darkness. visible.’ ith the exception of 
rtions of fractured strata almost directly above my 
Read, I saw nothing from which I could. ju 
extent of the cayily. When in this position I attempted 
to bring away a piece of stone from the broken, part of 
the roof ; but my guide,warned me:to desist, as the re- 


moval of a single piece might occasion a general slide. - 


Thus admonished, I hastened to relieve myself of my, 
inconvenient position, and to get out of -harm’s way 
With all convenient speed. aeey he 
__“ We next proceeded to a different part of the mine, 
where the men were at work, and where the height in 
gome places, from the floor.to the roof, was not more 
than three feet and ahalf, The temperature here was; 
much higher than in that part which we bad pre 

visited, and the air was loaded with unpleasant efflavia, 
Here were the men called hewers, beut nearly double 
and almost naked, with their picks nicking and hirving 


* There are yes ents cr gnag strong caste oti 
tached to the end of the pitrope, as being more flexible 
er cee Bakie Worb>- Camaged by friotien aguinat ds 
coryes. 
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the coal, which was conveyed away in corves placed on 
trams, running on a varrow railway to the crane, where 
they were transferred to rolleys, and drawn by a horse 
to the shaft, To nick, in the language of the pit, signi- 
fies to cut vertical sections in the coal, from the roof to 
the floor; and to Airve, is to cut it away at the bottom. 
When a block is nicked and kirved, it is separated from 
the adjacent mass by means of mallets and chisels. 
The men who convey the coal from the hewers are called 
putters ; the tram is a sort of sledge running on four 
wheels, and they put or push it forward from belind. 
The putters are commonly young men from sixteen to 
twenty yearsold: and Spake youth is too weak to put 
the tram by himself, he engage - a junior assistant who 
is called the foal, and in this case the strongest. pulls 
the tram by a short rope called a soam,* while the foal 
pushes behind. The volley, which is drawn by a horse, 
is similar in construction to the tram, but larger. . The 
putters, as well as the hewers whom we observed at 
work, were nearly naked, baying nothing on except a 


pair of flannel drawers, a pair of hoggers,—old stockings . 


with the feet cut off,—a pair of shoes, and a.small lea- 
thetn skull-cap. I observed that some of the putiers 
had their backs protected by a piece of thick leather, to 
save them from an occasional'serape against the roof in 
places where it was so low that a bare-backed putter 
‘would be very likely to lose a portion of his skin. 


‘Tn different parts of the mine trap-doors are erected 

far the purpose of regulating the ventilation. Those in 
‘the line of the rolley-ways are kept by boys, from seven 
to twelve years old, whose duty is to open them on the 
approach of a horse with a train of corves, and to shut 
them when the train has passed through. There were 
eleven horses down the pit which I visited, and such of 
‘them as I saw were in good condition ; one which had 
been down five years, was quite fat. The stables, were 
near the bottom of the shaft, and were infested with 
mice, which had probably been brought down inclosed 
in trusses of hay. When about: half a. mile from the 
shaft I noticed a solitary moth, which had most likely 
descended in the same manner, : 

«Alter having been three hours below, I again put 
my leg through the loop, and, without. casting ‘one 
tohgings kngedip look behind,’ was drawn up as ra- 
pidly as d ended, satisfied with what I, had 
seen, and right willing to be again restored to the 
“ warm precincts of the cheerful day.’.” 


The following particulars respecting another of the 
products of this part of the island, which, as well as 
the coal of the Tyne, finds its chief market in Lon- 
don, may be interesting to some of our readers :— 


** Most of the fish caught at Holy Island are sent to 
London, aah who lives at the latter place contract- 
ing anaually with the fishermen to take all that they 
shall send at so much per score. The price which they 
at present obtain for cod, each not less than twenty-two 
inches long, from eye to fork, is 8s. per score; such as 
are between eighteen and twenty.two inches are reck- 
oned only as half fish. For lobsters, great and small, 
apres 12s. per score. Few turbot, called there 

» are taken off [oly Island, as the current runs too 
strong to allow the fishermen to use their nets on the 
ground which those fish frequent, but a considerable. 
number of holibut, called there ¢urbot, are caught with , 
the hook. An immense holibut, weighing sixtéen . 
stone, was caught off Holy Island a few years ago.” 


Mr Oliver; lover of romance ‘and song as he is, 
has but little charity for the mere sentimentalism of 
poetry. The following refléctions upon the moon- 
light view of Melrose will seem to many of his 
readers, we fear, not merely prosaic, but almost pro- 
fane :— maka ; op 


“Sir Walter Scott, speaking poetically, advises 
that the ruins of Melrose should be visited by moon- 
light, and alone; and some persons of highly imagi- 
native temperament profess to have had their feelings 
most powerfully excited by following his advice. 
Plain, every-day people, however, who are not apt 
to start into exstacies at the moment they are bid, 
will be most likely to be gratified by seeing the ruins 
in broad daylight, and in company with the bedrel, 
Persons whose feelings are most susceptible, and 
imaginative powers Most active, about the time o 

‘full-moon, and who happen to arrive at Melrose 
when she ‘is in her'first or last quarter, ought by all 
means bed cee ag has filed her horns; and 
then, un er Sterious influ 
David's ruined pile ree intdpight an ‘alone. 
®t" According to Mr Bower,—who is most laudably 
anxious that the beautiful ruins, of which. he. has 
the care, should be seen to'the greatest advantage, 


ice, visit * St. 


* The trace by which horses or oxen Were Yoked to a 
Heughead, in Ro a he Sota tabi Hall's de- 

aug) yin Rox! 5 : "8 de- 
fence of bis land nst the Kerrs, by Sir Wal 
Scott in his Tacroduetion to the Mimerewyre yes 


“ Pull thirty pleaghs, harness’d in all their gear,'” 
Could not bis yaliant novle heart make fear! 


pf ha he cut the foremost's soam 
In two drove baith pleughs and ploughmen ye 
<3 5 bia 
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the best view of the building is obtained from ‘the 
south-east eorner of the churchyard. ‘After having 
gazed on it with face erect, the mode of obtaining 
a most enchanting view is thus kindly pointed out 
to the lovers of the picturesque, of both sexes: 
‘ Turn your back-to the building, ‘stoop dow and 
look at it through your legs, when the effect is asto- 
nishingly grand; the defects of the ruin being but 
little perceived, as the whole assumes such a beautiful 
appearance as may be more easily conceived than 
expressed.’ Marius, among the ruins of Carthage, 
has been often referred to as an interesting subject 
for the painter; but what is it to the Reverend Dr 
Dryasdust, florid, fat, and fifty, exposing himself to 
the risk of apoplexy in looking through his legs at 
Once, and once only, was it my 
fortune to* behold an amiable enthusiast thus in- 
dulging his love of the sublime and beautiful. He 
was a stout little man, apparently about forty-five, 
who, with his wife, was making a tour of pleasure, 
and had arrived at Melrose by the Chevy-Chase 
coach from the south. . It was one afternoon in 
September, when there was a cloud upon the 
Eildons, and a drizzling rain falling, and then did 
I behold him, in the ‘south-east corner of the 
churchyard, looking at the abbey through his legs, 
while his loving partner held an umbrella over him.” 


We may now say that we have two sketches ot 
Melrose, both very striking, but in opposite styles of 
art; Sir Walter's, with the stout warrior Deloraine, 
seated beside the monk of St Mary's aisle on the 
marble tomb-stone in the chancel; and this, with 
the stout little enthusiast of forty-five years of age, 
accompanied ‘by his wife, and surmounted by his 
umbrella, looking up to the ruin through his legs. © 


We can only afford room for other two short pas- 
sages from the account of Abbotsford. The first we 
give principally for the sake of the note:— 


‘The library-is a noble room, and, as, might, be ex- 
pected, well furnished with books. One case, which 
is'wired and locked, is entirely occupied with the re- 
prints of the Bannatyne and Roxburghe Clubs; and’ 
another, whichis guarded in the same manner, contains 
an ample collection of books on demonology and .witch- 
craft. A large space is occupied by works on English 
and Scottish history and antiquities; and of English 
poetry, biography, and dramatic literature, theré is ‘no 
ack. Of the works of French authors, ‘chroniclers, 
historians, and. poets, there is rather a large collection ; 
and a case is entirely occupied with ‘books in Italign 
and Spanish. Of German books, the number is rather 
small; considering that Sir Walter Scott was at one 
period rather a diligent reader of the works of German 
aithors, to whom he owes more than one interesting 
scene in ‘his novels," * ; 


From the remaining memorabilia of the great 
ntinstrel’s residence we select the following :— , 


“Tn.the same room, I think, I noticed two or three 
en-and-ink drawings 4 ao amateur, Charles Kirk- 
trick Sharpe, ret a friend of Sir Walter. One of 
ep rains of-the following passage in Sir James 
Me "s Memoirs, is. worthy of Hogarth bimself. 
bm 5 took occasion to press earnestly my dispatch, 
she said I was weary sooner of her company than she 
was of mine. I told her Majesty, that though I had no 
reason of being weary, I knew my mistress her affairs 
called me home, yet I was stayed two days longer, till 
L-inight see her domes, as I was afterwards informed. 
Which being over, ‘she enquired of me whether she -or 
my queen danced hest? I answered, the queen danced 
not so high’ and disposedly as she’ did.’+ “Elizabeth 
wears a look of great selfscomplaisance, as if conscious 
that she is charming each heart and delighting each 
eye;’ but ber portrait must surely have been copied 
from that unique shilling, mentioned by Horace Wal- 
le, which contained so correct, but hard-favoured a 
ikeness of her Majesty, that she ordered the die to be 
broken. She is-represented dancing ‘high and ‘dis- 
osedly,” in the style in which Lieutenant Obadiah 
ismahago, dressed in woman's clothes, might be sup- 
posed to bear his part in a jig- Behind her Majesty 
are seen two ‘bonnie Scots,’ holding back a curtain, 
and looking at her; and one of them, ‘thrusting his 
tongue out with a most grotesque expression of ridi- 
cule, significantly intimates his’ réal opinion of the 
virgin queen’s style of dancing.’”” 
This, if it has not appeared in print before, cer- 
tainly deserved noting down.. Among many other 
* The in Sir Walter Scott's works to which I 
allude, are: 1. Heury Morton, Kettledrummle, 


J Old -Mause, 
and Cuddie bens Miciems or the battle of Drnmel 
2. Father Eustace showing the Missal to Edward Glendin- 


of Sholto Ashton and the 


mia HM « 


: is commemorated in the dedication to Ivanhoe 5 the 
- account of the gypsies at Yetholm, and ee 


Master of 


interesting things in the book, for which we'must © 
refer to the author's own pages, are the notice of the ~ 
salmon and other fish of the Tyne; the observations © 
on-the battles of Flodden, Anerum Moor,-and Otter—" 
burn, and on’ the: different ballads of Chevy Chase; + 
the description of a curious bas-relief, ‘supposed to « — 
be, Roman, at a place called Parkhead, on the river ~ 
Reed, a few miles from Otterburn—the same, the — 
brutal mutilation of which by its churlish proprietor ~— 


wild cattle at Lord Tankerville's seat of Chillingham 
Castle. oC; 
i —=_ 
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ABRIDGMENT OF ROBERTSON’S = 
;  AMBRICA. : itieeee | 


The History of the Discovery and Conquest of America. — 
By W. Robertson, D.D, Abridged. 12mo. Lon-— 
don : 1835. Pp. 600, 68... ., «! = tn swonte 

Tue recommendations of this edition of Robertson's = 

America are, its cheapness and portability —a map 

of the West Indies, and another of Mexico, by which 

it is ilustrated—and “a Mehdir “oF they'Life ‘and — 
writings of the author, abridged from Dugald Stew a - 
art, which is. prefixed to the History... It also con- 
tains a portrait of Robertson: from the picture by 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. ‘The. publication, therefore, 

may very probably be the meané of iit oduc g the . 

story of Columbus, Cortes, and Pizarro, to anumber_ ‘ 

of readers not likely to be purchasers of any.more.\; ‘ 

bulky and expensive edition of the works». . 
But such an abridgment of a élaésic' Writer as we 

havd ‘heres id; after all, a very “unsatishabtory, affair. ? 

If the object be merely to present the naked facts of 

the history of the discovery and conquest of America, » 

we have no doubt they might be given in}much less)» 
space even than they here occupy.” If'dgain it be” 


Dr Robertson's History of these evétits? which it is 
desired to place before’ the reader, that yeaa. 1 
gether defeated by the mode of “abridgment here : 
adopted. _A person in perusing the I 
never knows whether what he is re 
position of Dr Robertson or of hi 
certain parts only of the original wi 
altogether left out, this ‘objection wou 
force; the ninth and tenth books, fo 
contain only an account of the first 


Ps at 
Virginia and New England, “and were n ri pub- : 
lished, by the author himself along. Bg eye : 
the history, might, together with the note illus- _ 
trations, be omitted with comenrny ely. 

the utility ofsuch a cheap popular a Tones 
But, as we understand the editor's 
that is by no means the whole extent 
sation, as he calls it, to which the 
been subjected. He seems to in 
sions and alterations have been : rou . 
or at feast in many places whe intimation is 
given of the liberties so hie pe all,. 
has been gained by this maids aed perversion 


(we must call it so) of the original 


and ay 
tire bulk of the work, it seer has yam 


about a fifth, Were it only a _ book 
+ would 


would be equally spoilt. But ‘ 

not willingly bestow’ the addit time and labour 

necessary for going over pee icra of the 

history, for the ‘sake of perusing this classic pro- 

duction ‘as it’ was scaly the author? 
If the preservation of the integrity of the text would 

have ineonveniently increased the size or price of the 
volume, the memoir of the author, Which extends to 
above forty pages, might havé been left out, and 
even the portrait might without any great Joss have 


wd 
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been withheld. 
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THE STRESTS OF THE METROPOLIS, 
THEIR MEMORIES AND GREAT MEN. 


CHAPTER THE TENTH. 


Henry the Eighth — His Person and Character — 
Modern Qualifications of it considered— Passages 
respecting him from Lingard, Baker, Sir Thomas 
Wyat, and others— His additions to Whitehall. 


We have said more about Wolsey than we intend to 
say of Henry the Eighth; for the son of the butcher 
was a great man, and his master was only a king. 
Henry, born a prince, became a butcher; Wolsey, a 
butcher, became a prince. _ And we are not playing 
upon the word, as applied to the king; for Henry 
was not only a butcher of his wives, he resembled a 
brother of the trade in the better and more ordinary 
course. His pleasures were of the same order; his 
language was coarse and jovial; he had the very 
straddle of a fat butcher, as he stands in his door- 
way. Take any picture or statue of Henry the 
Eighth, —faney it's cap off, and a knife in its 
girdle, and it seems in the very act of saying— 
«* What d’ye buy ? What d'ye buy?” There is even 
the petty complacency in the mouth, after the phrase 
is uttered. 

And how formidable is that petty unfeeling 
mouth, in the midst of those wide and wilful cheeks! 
Disturb the self.satisfaction of that man, derange his 
bile for an instant, make him suppose that you do 
not quite think him 


« Wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best,” 


and what hope have you from the ‘decision of that 
mass of pampered egotism ? 

+ Let us not do injustice, however, even to the doers 
of it. What better was to be looked for, in those 
times, from the circumstances under which Henry 
was born and bred,—from the son of a wilful father, 
and an unfeeling state marriage,—from the educated 
combiner of church and’state, instinctively led to en- 
tertain the worldliest notions of both, and of Heaven 
itself,—from the inheritor of the greatest wealth, and 
power and irresponsibility, ever yet concentrated 
in an English sovereign? It has been attempted 
of late, by various writers, (and the attempt is a 
good symptom, being on, the ‘charitable side) to 
make out a case for Henry the Eighth, as if he were 
a sort of rough but honest fellow, akind of John Bull 
of that age, who meant well upon the whole, and 
thought himself bound to keep up the’ conyentionali- 
ties of his country. We know not what compliment 


is intended to be implied by this, either to Henry - 


or his countrymen; but really when a man sends 
one of his wives after the other to the scaffold, 
evidently as much to enable him to marry another as to 
vindicate any propriety,—when he “ cuts” and sacri- 
fices his best friends and servants, and pounces upon 
their goods,—when he takes every licence himself, 
though he will not allow others éven to be suspected 
of it,—when he grows a brute-beast in size as well 
as in habits, and dies shedding superfluous blood to 
the last,we cannot, for our parts, as 

butibe glad of some better excuses for him, of the 
kind above stated, than find them in the roots of the’ 
national character, however jovial, Imagine only 
the endearments that must have passed between this 
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man and Anne Bullen, and then faney the heart that 
could have sent the poor little, hysterical, half-laugh- 
ing, half.crying thing to the scaffold! The man was 
mad with power and vanity. That is his real excuse. 

It has been said, that all which he did was done by 
law, or at least under the formsof it, and by the consent, 
sometimes by the recommendation, of his statesmen. 
The assertion is not true,in all instances; and where 
it is, what does it prove but that his tyrannical spirit 
had helped to make his statesmen slaves? They 
knew what he wished, and notoriously played the 
game into his hands. When they did not, their 
heads went off. That circumstances had spoilt them 
altogether, and that society, with all its gaudiness, 
was but in a half-barbarous state, is granted; but it 
is no less true, that his office, his breeding, and his 
natural temper, conspired to make Henry the worst 
and most insolent of a violent set of men; and he 
stands straddling out accordingly in history, as he 
does in his pictures, an image of sovereign brutality. 


Excessive vanity, aggravated by all the habits of 
despotism and luxury, and accompanied, nevertheless, 
by that unconscious misgiving which is natural to 
inequalities between a man’s own powers and those 
which he derives from his position, is the clue to the 
character of Henry the Eighth; and accordingly no 
man gave greater ear to tale-bearers and sowers of 
suspicion, nor resented more cruelly or meanly 
the wounds inflicted on his self-love, even by those 
who least intended ‘them, or to whom he had shewn 
the greatest fondness. The latter, indeed, he 
treated the worst, out of a frenzy of egotistical dis- 
appointment; for his love arose not from any real 
regard for their merits, but from what he had taken 
for a flattery to his own, Sir Thomas More knew 
him well, when, in observation to some one who had 
congratulated him on the King’s having walked up 
and down with his arm around his neck, he said that 
he would have that neck cut in two next day, if the 
head belonging to it opposed his will. He not only 
took back without scruple all that he had given to 
Wolsey, but he went to live in the houses of his 
fallen friend and servant,—places which a man of any 
feeling and kindly remembrance would have avoided. 
He was very near picking a murderous quarrel with 
his last wife, Catherine Parr, on one of his theological 
questions. | And how did he conduct himself to the 
memory of poor Anne Bullen, even on the day of her 
execution? Hear Lingard, who, though no partizan 
of his, thinks he must have had some heinous cause 
of provocation, to induce him to behave so roughly : 

“ Thus fell,” says the historian, “this unfortunate 
Queen, within four months after the death of 
Catherine. To have expressed a doubt of her guilt 
during the reign of Henry, or of her innocence during 
that of Elizabeth, would have been deemed a proof 
of disaffection. . The question soon became one of 
religious feeling, rather than of historical disquisition. 
Though she had departed no farther than her hus- 
band from the ancient doctrine, yet, as her marriage 
with, Henry led to the separation from the commu- 
nion of Rome, the Catholic writers were eager to 
condemn, the Protestant to exculpate her memory. 
In the absence of those documents which alone could 
enable us to decide with truth, I will only observe 


, that the King must haye been impelled by some pow: 


erful motive, to exercise against her such extraor- 
dinary, and, in one supposition, such superfluous 
vigour. Had his object been. (we are sometimes 
told that it was) to place Jane Seymour by his side 
on the throne, the divorce of Anne without 
execution, or the execution without the divorce, 
would have effected his purpose. But he seemed to 
have pursued her with insatiable hatred. © Not con- 
tent with taking her life, he made her feel in ‘every 
way in which a wife and a mother could feel. He 
stamped on her character the infamy of adultery and 
incest; he deprived her of the name and right of 
wife and Queen ; and he even bastardized her daugh- 
ter, though he acknowledged that daughter to be his 
own. If then, he were not assured of her guilt, he 
must have discovered in. her conduet some most 
heinous cause of provocation, which he never dis- 
closed. He had wept at the death of Catherine (of 
Arragon); but, as if he sought to display his con~ 
tempt for the character of Anne, he dressed himself 
in white on the day of her execution, and was married 
to Jane Seymour the next morning.” * 


Now, nothing could be more indecent and unmanly _ 


than such conduct as this, let Anne have been guilty 
as she might; and nothing, in such a man, but mor- 
tified self-love could account for it. Probably he 
had discovered, that in some of her moments of 
levity, she had laughed athim. | But not to love him 
would have been offence enough. It would have 
been the first time he had discovered the possibility 
of such an impiety towards his barbarous divinityship ; 
and his rage must needs haye been unbounded. 


What Providence may intend by such instruments, 
is one thing: what we are constituted to think of 
them, is another; charitably, no doubt, when we 
think our utmost ; but still with a discrimination, for 
fear of consequences. As to what was thought of 
Henry in his own time, or afterwards, we must not 
take the opinion of Baker, Holinshed, and other ser- 
vile chroniclers of mean understanding and time- 
serving habits, who were the least honourable kind 
of “ waiters upon providence,” taking the commonest 
appearances of adversity and prosperity (so to speak) 
for vice and virtue, and flattering every arbitrary and 
eonventional opinion, as though it were not to perish 
in its turn.f We are to recollect what More said, of 


* « Lingard,’ Vol iv. p. 246. (Quarto Edit.) 

+t We have noticed the character of Baker himself, and 
that which he has given of Henry, in another department 
of the Lonpon JouRNAL; but as the passage is apposite 
to the subject before us, and will serve to complete our 
view of it in company with the reader, we take occasion 
of the amusing quotations which it involves, to repeat ‘it. 


“ Sir Richard Baker,” says G , “was the noted 
author of ‘A Chronicle of the Kings of England,’ a book 
formerly in great vogue; but which was ever more es- 
teemed by readers of a lower class, than by such as had a 
critical knowledge of The 
pacer mer = reget — pote try, 
jong maintain its reputa among coun 
gentlemen, Sir Richard’s own encomium o his ¢ ng count 


in his preface to that wale, is to have recommend: 
ed it to many of his readers. e sa , that it ie collected 
with so great care and diligence,that “all other of our chre- 


nicles. were lost, this on y would be sufficient to inform 
Porterity of all ges memorable, or worthy to be 
Do The author seems to have been more ious to 
lease than to inform ; and, with that view, to have — 
vd even chronology to method. In 1658, Edward Ph 
nephew to Milton, published a third edition to this 
with the addition of the of Charles I. It has been 
several times 7 roy, ta and is now carried as low 
as the reign of ir Richard was also an author 
of many books Ot re or and translated Malvezsi's 
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_ him (as above) in his confidential moments, and. 
Wolsey in his agony, and Pole and othersy when, © @ 


having got to a safe distance, they retdrned hit foul 
language for his own bullying, and blustered’ out 
with what was thought of him by those who knew 
him thoroughly, Obset 
in what was written n the court of those days, by 
one of the wisest and best of its ornaments, Sir Tho- 
mas Wyat;—a friend of Anne Bullen's. he verses, 
are entitled, ‘ Of a Courtier’s Life,’ and it may be ob- 
served, by the way, that they furnish the second 
example, in the English language, of the use of the 
Italian rime terzette, or triplets, in which Dante's 


poem is written, and which had been first introduced _ 


among us by Sir Thomas's friend, the Earl 
(another of Henry's victims) :-— 
Mine owne John Poynes, sinsye delight to know 
The causes why that homeward I me draw 
-. And flee the prease-of courtes whereso they goe, 
Rather than to live thrall under the awe 
Of lordly lookes, wrapped within my cloke, 
To will and lust learning to set a law, 
Tt is not, that because I storme or mocke 
The power of those whom/fortune here hath lent 
' Charge over us, of right to strike the stroke ; 
But true it is, that I have always ment 
Less to esteeme them, than the common sort 
.) Lo Qfoutward thinges that judge in their entent ; 
smoaidVl 9... boted s& 8 * * 
...My Poynes, I cannot frame my tong to fayn, 
preset \ Fn the truth, for praise, without desert, 
** Of'them that list all vice for to retayne; 
oJ. eannot honour them that set theyr part. 
With Venus and Bacchus their life long, 
Nor hold my peace of them, although I smart ; 
T cannot crouch, nor Aneele to such a wrong, 
To worsuir THEM LIke Gop ON EARTH ALONE, 
That are as wolves these sely lambs among. 
(Here was a sigh pethaps to the memory of his poor 
friend Anne) :— 
I cannot wrest the law to fyll the coffer 
© ‘With innocent blood to feed myselfe fat, 
‘And do most hurt where that most help I offer; 


Tam not he that can allow the state 
Of hye Casar, and damn Cato to die ; 


(An allusion probably to Sir ‘Thomas More). 


of Surrey 


‘ 


‘Dincourees of Tacitus,’ and Bialaas's ‘Letters? Mout of 
* he “fimself to avoid his creditors. He died in his 
fe iohiod Poa eet Me bay 
1 aise that ‘ Baker is by “aden debi 
“temptible a writer as he is sup} to be; it. is 
believed,’ says that author, ‘ that the ridicule on this 
“«Qhronicle? arises: from its being part of the furniture of 
Sir Roger de Coyerley’s Hall,’” _ nr Waa 
. What writer Baker was, the reader may judge 
Prana th ini ie ely He lias given a cha- 
racter’ just as propostérons of James the First, by whom 
he was knighted, and whom he represents as equally 
» scholarly and warlike / (“tam Marti,” says he, “quam 
-Mercurio”)., In short, Sir Richard appears to have been 
aman, either of little scraple in such matters, or'wholly 
“yioved by a personal sense of his connexion with 
Yank vend /authority.'s; No sach character, would pro- 
 bably, have, been, given. of Henry the Eighth by, his 
ancestor Sir John Baker, who was the only privy 
councillor that refused his ‘assent to the royal will and 
~testdment, by which Mary and Elizabeth were excluded 
bfrom® the succession., There: is: a. certain picturesque 
_ “simplicity octasionally (probably not his own), in the 
, midst of. his ignorant and unscrupulous compilations, that 
makes him no unfit author in. Sir Roger de Coverley’s 
Yibrary; though Addison certainly intended him no com- 
‘pliment on ‘any 6ther store, by putting him there. The 


passage we here extract, however, ig the less unworthy of | 


curiosity, inasmuch as it will show, in a very strong light, 
the distinctions habitually entertained ‘by our ancestors, 
with respect to, the -moral privileges of man and woman- 
_ kind; for Henry, who is here not only excused, but vindi- 
cated, for his. treatment of his wives, was notoriously no 
observer of, continence, himself. Henry the Fighth has a 
tight, ofcourse, to. every, excuse from a philosophic his- 
torian, brought up as he was, and the inheritor of @ power 
-and wealth unknown to, the crown till his time; but to 
allow every excuse to. him, and mone to, his unfortunate 
“wives (even if guilty), is no longer the sort of justice which 


c 


| will be:meted out by the fellow-creatures of both. All the- 


readers of Sir Richard’s chronicle will now laugh at his 
« Hee (Henry the Eighth, says our ; an) 
wa oxceaig tlt sate ad ry ner ga 
in bis latter and: he oD- 

> ing. his condition, : ‘so nes good 


hand of 


but defended ; 
ustice ; if they 
his conscience, 


“council, in his latter time, got the ; 
podem toch 

we: Pod so, yet it was sufictent to sati 

‘th gmuovant he had cause to THY ; 

‘the marriage bed be honourable in all, in princes it is 

» sacred, [Then, why didn’t be keep it s0 1) In wap. 


also the manifest allusions” 


LEIGH HUNI’S LONDON, JOURN 


i Affirm that favill (fable-lying) hathe""& goodly 


grace < i 
In eloquence, and cruelty to nde!) t 
| Zeale of justice, and ehange in ti and place; 
And he that suffrettr offence without blame, ~ 


‘Call hin pitiefull, and him trie and playne 
3 unto each man’s = 


maist see, 
A chippe of chaunce more than a pound of wit ; 
This makes me at)home to hunt and hawke, 
| And in foul weatlier'at my book to sit ; ' 
In frost and snowe, then with my bowe stalke ; ~ 
No man doth marke whereso I ryde or goe 5 
~~ In lustie leas at libertie I walke. 


Towards the conclusion, he says he does not 
spend his time among those who have their wits 
taken away with Flanders cheer and. “ beastliness :”— 


Nor I am not, where truth is given in prey 
For money, and prison and treason of some 

A common practice used night and day ; 

But I am bere in Kent and Christendom, 

Among the Muses, where I read and ryme ; 
Where if thou list, mine owne John Poynes, to 


come, 
Thou shalt be judge how I do spend my time. 


Among the poems of Surrey, is a sonnet in re- 
proach of ‘ Sardanapalus,’ which probably came to 
the knowledge of Henry, and may -have been in- 
tended to do so. 


It was in’ Whitehall that. Henry made his ill- 
assorted marriage with Anne.Bullen ;—Dr Lingard 
says'in.a “garret;” Stow saysin the royal “ closet.” 
It is likely enough that the ceremony was hurried 
and sudden ;—a fit of will, perhaps, during his wine; 
and if the closet was not ready, the garret was. 
The clergyman who officiated was shortly afterwards 
made a bishop. 

Henry died in Whitehall; so fat, that 


‘ 


he’ was 


pressing of abbeys, he showed not little piety but great 
ence ; but though they were excellent things, 
rightly used, yet most pestilent, being abused ; and then 
they were justly suppressed, when the abuse scarce pos- 
sibly can be restrained. To think he sw pressed abbeys 
out of covetousness and desire of gain, it is to make him 
extremely deceived in his reckoning; for if we oqere 
the. point with the c that followed, we shall find him 
certainly a great loser by the bargain. He was so farre 
from pride; that he was rather 400 humble ; at least he 
conversed with his subjects in a more familiar way than 
was usuall with princes. [Asif a very proud man could 
not do: this, out of the sense of ) le distance 
between them!] So valiant, that his whole life almost 
“gas nothing but exercise ofthe valour ; and though per- 
formed amongst his friends in jest, yet heat prepared him 
against his enemies in earnest, and they that durst be his 
enemies, found it. It maybe saids the complexion of his 
government for the first twenty years, was sanguine and ° 
joviall; for the rest, cholerick and bloody: and it may be 
doubted, whether in the former, he were more prodigall of 
his own treasure, or in the latter of his subject's blood; for 
as he spent ‘more in fiction, than any other king did in 
alities ; so in any distempers of his people, he had no 
other physick, but to open a vein! But we shall do him 
extreme wrong to, think thatall the blood shed in his 
time, was of his shedding; they were the bishops that were 
Sishops that 


‘when a 


great lord ‘put'a gen’ 
. thewrack, the King hearts 


of it, exceedingly condemned 
him for euch extreme cruelty. As for religion, though he 
‘bronght it not to a full n, yet he gave so 
eat a Lm rem rey we may truly say of that he did— 
Dimidium plus (a half greater than the whole).” 
Sir Richard here undertakes to disprove the charge of 
°Gncontinency against Henry, by telling us that he was mar- 
~aledvone month to Anne of Cleves, yet held her person 
«sacred. ‘The words are not such, but such is his meaning. 
Everybody knows to what this sacredness amounted, He 


delicately exclaimed when he first beheld her, “They ~ 


have brought me a Flanders’ mare!” and resolved from 

that moment’ not ‘to live with her. Sir Richard then con- 

| cludes his character as follows :-— But this isto make 

,(mosegayst 1 like better to leave every flower growing 

upon its stalk, that it may be gathered fresh, which wilt 
be done by reading the story of his life.” . 

We take the carly part of Baker's ‘work to be the best. 


The author got them out of the old English chroniclers, » 


and deserves the thanks of the reader for retaining the | 
truly personal portraits of the Henrys and Edwards, 
which Hume and other historians, out of an unphiloso- 
phical notion of the dignity of history, have too much neg- 
lected. Among other amusing particulars, we are startled, 
‘even for venorable éntiquity’s sake, to find, that Henry. 
‘the Third, whose visual faculties were noae of the best, 
“was libellously designated ‘by, ay man. of that time, in 
: Apmemngs, Seale to modern streets, as “a squinteyed 
_ fool 1” , f 
owe va 94 Bel feet ‘ 


‘ god tic Sou pate 


t 
‘ 


lifted to and fro his chamber and sitting-room by 
meansof machinery. : 


He was “somewhat gross, or, as we tearme it, 
bourlie,” says time-serving Holinshed.* 


last he grew so enormously.corpulent, that he could 
neither support the weight of his own body, nor 
remove without the aid bf minchinery into the differ- 
“ent apartments of palace. Even the fatigue of 
subscribing his name to the writings which required 
relieve him from this duty, three, commissioners were 
appointed, of whom two had authority to apply to 
the paper a dry stamp, bearing the letters of the — 
king’s name, and the third. to draw a pen furnished. 
with ink over the blank impression. An inveterate 
ulcer in the thigh, which had more than once 
threatened. his life, and which now seemed to baffle all 
the skill of the surgeons, added to the irascibility of 


his temper.”} wise 
It was under this Prince (as already noticed) that — 
the palace of the Archbishop of York first became the 
« King’s Palace at Westminster,” and expanded into 
that mass of houses which stretched to St James’s 
Park. He built a gate-house, which stood across 
what is now the open street, and’a gallery connect~ 
ing the two places, and overlooking’a tilt-yard ;, and 
on the park-side he built a cock-pit, a ‘tennis-court, 
and alleys for bowling ; for although he put women 
to death, he was fond of manly sports. He was also 
a patron of the fine arts; and gave an annuity, and 
rooms in the palace, to the celebrated Holbein, who | 
is said to have designéd the gate, as well as decorated 
the interior. Tt is to Holbein we are indebted for 
our familiar acquaintance with his figure. a 
‘The reader is to bear in mind, that the street’ in 
front of the modern Banqueting-house was always 
open.as it is now, from Charing-cross to the Abbey, 
narrowing opposite to the south-end of the Ban- 
queting-house, at which point the gate looked up it 
towards the Cross. Just opposite the Banqueting- 
house, to the left of the present Horse Guards, was 
the tilt-yard. The whole mass of houses and gar- 
dens on the river side comprised the royal residence. 
Down this open street then, just as people wa snow, — 
we may picture to ourselves Henry coming with his 
regal pomp, and Wolsey with his priestly; Sir 
Thomas More strolling thoughtfully, perhaps talking 
cwith quiet-faced Erasmus ;, Holbein looking about 
him with: an artist's eyes; Surrey coming, gallantly 
in his cloak-and feather, as Holbein has painted him; 
and a suecession of Henry's. wives, with their flitting 
_groups, on horseback, or under canopy ;—handson ; 
-stately Catherine of Arragon ; laughing Anne Bul- 
len; quiet Jane Seymour; gross-bodied but sensible 
Anne of Cleves; demure: Catherine) Howard, who 
played such pranks before marriage; and disputatious 
yet buxom Catherine Parr, who survived one tyrant — 
to become the broken-hearted wife of a smaller one. 
Down this road, also, came gallant companies of 
knights and ‘squires to. the tilting-yard ; . but of 


thes we shall have ‘more to; say inthe time of 
Elizabeth. Kew ie She ee tka: i , 
Edward the Sixth, and less of Lady 
A with 


Weseelittle of 
Jane Grey and’ Queen | Mary, in.connexion. 


hear Latimer preach inthe Privy Garden (still so 
called), where a pulpit was ereoted for him on pur- 
pose. As'there are gardens there stillto the houses — 


erected on the spot, one may stand by the rails, and 
"e Vol, THT. p. 862. Edit, 1908, 7 
+ Folio Edit. Jo-whlle:-tee Risnee mee . 
$ Ut ‘supra, p. 347.7 Henry afflicted ‘with this- 
ulcer i a his 
bait ye wees Teg anger fom garg on 
excuses of temperament; but. é 
also, haye aade more considerate a. 
It never enters ‘ . le that” 
their faults or infirmities pre: cee 
make others enneicierate for F bal 
hamours they twindulges 
— ron eur sr Seen fae suaryeigs «<1 
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fancy we hear the voice: of the rustical but eloquen 
and honest prelate, rising through the trees. 

Edward has the reputation usually belonging to 
young and untried sovereigns, and very likely de- 
serves some of it; certainly not all,—as Mr Sharon 
‘Turner, one of the most considerate of historians, has 
shown. He of ‘the obstinacy of his father, 
which was formalized:in him by weak -health anda 
precise education; and though he shed tears when 
prevailed upon to assign poor Joan of Kent to what 
he thant her eternity of torment, his faults as- 
suredly did not lie on the side of an excess of feeling, 
as may be seen by the cool way in which he suffered 
his uncles to go to the scaffold, one after another, 
and recorded it in the journal which he kept. He 
‘would probably have turned out a respectable, but 
not an admirable sovereign, nor one of an engaging 
character. Years do not improve’ a’ temperament 
like his, one 

Even poor Lady Jane Grey’s character does not 
improve upon inspection. The Tudor blood (she 
was grand-daughter of Henry’s sister) manifested 
itself in her by her sudden love of supremacy the 
moment she felt a crown on her head, and her pre- 
ferring to squabble with her husband and _ his 
relations (who got it her), rather than let him’ par- 
take her throne. She insisted he should be only a 
‘Duke, and. suspected. that his family had given 
her poison for it. This undoes the, usual romance 
of “Lady Jane Grey and Lord Guildford Dudley ;” 
—and thus it is that the possession of too much 
power spoils almost every human being, practical or 
theoretical. Jane came out of the elegancies 
and tranquillities of the schools, and of her Greek 
and Latin, to find all her Platonisms vanish before a 
dream of royalty. She re-discovered them, however, 
when it was over; and that is something. She was 
brought up a slave, and therefore bred to be despotic 
in her turn; but habit, vanity, and good sense, alike 
contributed to restore her to the better part of her- 
self at the last moment. “ 

We confess we pity ‘ Bloody Mary,” as she has 
been called, almost as much as any unfortunate 
sovereign on record. She caused horrible and 
odious suffering, but she also suffered horribly her- 
self, and became odious where she would fain have 
been loved. She had a bigoted education, and a 
complexional melancholy; was stunted in. person, 
plain, in face, with impressive but gloomy eyes; a 


wife with affections unrequited; and a persecuting,' 


unpopular, but conscientious sovereign. She de- 
rived little pleasure apparently from having her way, 
even in religious matters ; but acted as she did out 
of a narrow sense of duty; and proved her honesty, 
however perverted, by a etual anxiety and un- 
easiness. When did a charitable set of opinions 
ever inflict upon honest natures these miseries of an 
intolerant one? 

It was under Elizabeth that Whitehall shone out 
in all its romantic splendour. _It was no longer the 
splendour of Wolsey alone, nor of Henry alone, or 
with a great name by his side now and then; but of 
&@ queen, surrounded and worshipped through a long 
reign by agalaxy.of the, brightest minds and most 
chivalrous persons ever assembled in English history. 

Here she comes, turning round the corner from 
the Strand, under a canopy of state, leaving the 
noisier, huzzaing multitude behind the barriers that 
mark the precinets.of the palace, and_ bending her 
eyes hither and thither, in acknowledgment of the 
kneeling obeisances of the courtiers. Beside her are 
Cecil, and Knolles, and Northampton, ‘and Bacon's 
father ; or, later in life, Leicester, and Burleigh, and 
Sir Philip Sidney, and Greville, and Sir Francis 
Drake (and Spenser is looking on); or, later still, 
Essex, and Raleigh, and Bacon himself, and South- 
ampton, Shakspeare’s friend, with Shakspeare among 
the spectators. We shall see her by and bye, at that 
period, as brought to life to us in the description of 

er, the traveller. At present (as we have 

her at this moment in our eye) she is younger, of a 
lange and tall, but wilLtante figure, with fine eyes, 
and finer hands, which she is fond of displaying. 
We are too apt to think of Elizabeth as thin and 
elderly, and patched up; but fora period of 
her life she was plump and warranting 
the history of the robust romps of the Lord Ad- 
miral, Seymour ; and till her latter days (and even 
then, as far as her powers went), we are always to 
fancy her at once spirited and stately of carriage, 
pin. joa (except on occasions of ordi ceremony), 
and ready to manifest her emotions in look and 
voiee, whether as woman or quéen; in a word, a 
sort of Henry the — corrected by a female 
nature and a better ing—or perhaps ‘an 
Anne Bullen, enlarge made less.feminine, by 
the father's ; Protestants have repre- 
sented her as too staid, and the Catholics as too vio- 
|. According to the latter, Whitehall 

was a perfect sink of iniquity... It was not likely 
to be so, for many reasons s but neithe on the other 
hand, do we take it to have Been 
pattern of self-denial which some 
supposed. Where there is power, an 


leisure, and 
luxury; though of the most legitimate kind, and re- 
finement, though of the most Eestoorcitey neta 
on the side of enjoyment is not apt to be the reigning 


philosophy; nor would it~ sasohably- be looked 
in any court, at all living in wealtly and splendour. 
Imagine the sensations of Elizabeth, when she 
first sat down in the palace at re after 
escaping the perils of imputed illegitimacy, of con- 
finement for party's sake and’ for selighon’®, ‘and all 
the other terrors of her father’s reign, and of Mary's, 
danger of death itself not excepted. She was a:young 
queen of twenty-five years of age, healthy, sprightly, 
looking, with plenty of will, power, and imag- 
ion; and the gallantest spirits of the age Were 
at her feet, How pitiable, and how respectable, be+ 
come almost all sovereigns, when we consider them 
as human beings put in possession of almost super- 
human power; and when we reflect in general how 
they have been brought up, and what'a provocative 
to abuse at all events becomes the possession of a 
throne! We in general spoil them first ;—we always 
tempt them to take every advantage, by worshipping ~ 
them as if they were different creatures from our- 
selves ;—and then we are astonished that they should 
take us at our word. How much better would it-be 
to be astonished at the likeness they retain to us, 
even in the kindlier part of our weaknesses ! 


By a very natural process, considering the 
and chivalrous men of that day, Elizabeth became at 
once one of the greatest of queens and one of the 
most flattered and vain of women. Nor were the 
courtiers ‘so entirely insincere as they are sup: 
to have been, when they worshipped her as they did, 
and gave her credit for all the beauty and virtue 
under heaven. On the contrary, the power to 
benefit’ them went hand-in hand with their self- 
love, ‘to give them a sincere ‘though extravagant 
notion of their mistress; and the romantic turn of 
the age and its literature, its exploits, its poetry, all 
conspired to warm and sanction the enthusiasm on 
both sides, and to blind the admiration to those 
little outward defects, and inward defects too, which 
love at all periods is famous for overlookii nay, 
for converting into noble grounds of denial, and of 
subjection to a sentiment. Thus Elizabeth's hook 
nose, her red hair, nay, her very age and crookedness 
at last, did not stand in the way of raptures at her 
“beauty” and “divine perfections,” any more than 
a flaw in the casket that held a jewel. The spirit of 
love and beauty was there; the appreciation of the 
soul of ,both ;.. the glory of exciting, and of giving, 
the glorification ;—and all the rest wasa trifle, anacci-. 
dent, a mortal show of things, which no gentleman 
and lady ean help. The Queen’ might even swear a 
good round oath or so occasionally ; and what did it 
signify ? It was a pleasant ebullition of the authority 
which is above taxation; the Queen swore, and not 
the woman; or if the woman did, it was only an 
excess of feeling proper to balance the account, and 
to bring her royalty down to a level with good 
hearty human nature. 

We shall here give.a good long extract from the 
continuation of Holinshed by Stowe and.others, de- 
scribing a curious pagéant which took place at 
Whitehall in the twenty-third year of Elizabeth's 
reign Senn eeceread a i ~ 

.. The speeches will be enough in 
boc ear to make the sound feel present to him, 
as though he were living at the, time and hearii 
them uttered; and we believe it is here mentic 

they were unquestionably 
written by Sir Philip Sidney, one of the performers 


thoughts, of sentences interchanging their limbs as 
in oe and of an 

too finely said, because nothing, in truth, can be more 
sincerely felt ; the beau ideal of romance being real- 
ised in the very writer’s person, and therefore why 
not in. his characters, and in the splendid living 
image of sovereignty before him ? 

The account is preceded by a description of a tem- 
porary Banqueting House, built for the occasion, 
which, however, lasted many years, and which ap- 
pears to have occupied the site of the present one. 
The tilt-yard, which was the scene of the pageant, 
stood on the ground of the Treasury over the way, 
The challen among whom were Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, and “ his friend” Fulke Grevile, do not appear 
to have been dressed in the ied Sapetpe taste. They 
had too much yellow in their colours i a 
however, from some sentimental allusion, We have 
marked a conceit, or a beautiful thought, here and 
there, just to excite the reader’s ‘attention. The 
writing of the. is undoubtedly Sir, Philip's; 
and, on the strength of that recognition, may here 
for the first time, be said to be published. It is his 
last new performance :—we are all living at the 
time, and instead of receiving it in a book or maga- 
zine, heag it in the royal tilt-yard. 

“« This yeere. (against the coming of certeine com 
missioners out of France into England) by hir Majes- 
tie’s appointment, on the sixth and twentith daie of 
March in the morning (being Easter daie) a banketting 
house was begun at Westminster, on the southwest side 
of hir Mojestie’s palace of Whitehall, made in manerand 
forme of a long square, thrée hundred thirtie and two 
foot in measure about; thirtie principals made of great 


closed with parses, sit painted all the outsides of the 
82 Attificiallie, with a work called mnstike,1 
Tike 3 ‘stone. This house had two Tundred sinete 
and two lights of glasses The sides within the same 
house-was made with ten heights of degrées for. pecale 
to stand vpon ; and in the top of this house was wrought 
most cun lie upon cangas, works of iuie and hollie, 
with pendents made of wicker rods, garnished with 
baie, rue, and all’ manner of strange flowers garnished 
with spangies of gold, as also beautified with hanging 
toseans and made of hollie and iuie, with all maner of 
Strange fruits, as pomegranats, orenges, pompions, 
cucumbers, grapes, )carrets; (with such other. like, 
spangled with gold, and most richlie hanged. Betwixt 
ese works of baies and inie, were great spaces of 
canuas, which was most cunninglie painted, the clouds 
with starres, the sunne and sunne-beames, with diverse 
other cotes of sundrie sorts belonging to the Quéene’s 
Majestie, most richlie garnished with gold, . There 
were of all manner of persons working on this house, to 
the number of thrée hundred seventy and fiue: two men. 
had mischances ; the one brake his leg, and so didthe 
other, This house was made in thrée wéeks and thrée 
days, and was ended the eightéenth daieof Aprill; and 
cost one thousand seven hundred fortie and four 
pounds, nineteene shillings, and od monie ; as T was 
crediblie informed by the worsbipful. Maister Thomas 
Graue, surueior vnto bir Majestie’s works, who serued 
and gave order for the same, as appeareth by record. 
“On the sixteenth daie of Aprill arrived at Douer 
these noblemen of France (commissioners from the 
French King to hir a megs 5 Pee of Bourbon, 
Prince Dolphin of Auergne ;, Arthur Cossoie, Marshall 
France ; Lodouic Lusignian, Lord of . Laneoc 
Tauergius Cacréongin, countie of Tillir; Bertran 
Salignacus Lord Mot Fenelon; Monsieur Manaissour , 
Cleed B Brissea, Eaideatotan entails 
~Pinart ; Monsieur Marchmont ;. Monsieur 
Veraie: these came from Grauesend by water to Lon- 
don, where they were honourablie receiued and inter- 
teined ; and shortlie. after ‘being yiohens of the 
nobilitie.of England, they repaired to.the, court and 
bavketting house prepared for them at Westminster, 
as is aforesaid, where hir Majestie . 
—— (decus ill Britanndm 
GemmAque non alijs inuenienda locis) 
with amiable countenance and great courtesie receiued 
them ; and afterward in that Bt ieee roiallie feasted 
and banketted them, Also the nobles and’; e 
of the court, desirous to shew them all courtesie possible 
fittest for such ‘estates, and to sport them. with .all 
courtlie pleasure, agréed among them to prepare a 
triumph, which was very quicklie concluded; and 
being deuised in most sumptuous order, was by them 
performed in as valianta manner to their endlessefame 
and honour. The chiefe or chalengers in these,at- 
tempts were these—the Earl of Arundell, the Lord 
Windsore, Maister Philip Sidneie, and Maister Fulke 
Greuill, who, calling themselves the foure foster children 
of desire, made their inuention of the foresaid triumph 
in order and forme following. . 
“© The gallerie deensad. She snd of the sitrerd: 
Ww 


adjoining to hir y's house at Wh 
as hir person be was 
without 


Sor. as as hir Highness , 
there included ; whereto the said pene, shewid, fs 
title and. claime as their due by descent to 

unto them. And -upon deniall or‘anie 

that their desired patrimonie, they vowed to vanquish 
and conquer by force who so should seeme to with. 
stand it. For the accomplishing whereof they sent 
their challenge or first defiance to the Queene’s Ma- 
jestie, which was vttered by a boie, on Sundaie, the 
sixteenth of Aprill last, as hir Majestie camefrom 
the chappell, who being relled in red and white, 
as a martiall messenger of ires fostered ch 
without making anie precise reverence at all, vtteres 
these spéeches of defiance from his masters ‘to ‘hir 
Majestie, the effect whereof insueth.. __ 

“© ladie, that. dooth intitle the titles you possesse 
with the honor of your worthinesse, rather crowning 
pod: os erowne you hold, ‘with the fame to hae so 
excelling an owner, than you oe to yourselfe 
anie increase, ing that. outward .ornament : 
vouchsafe with patient attention to hear the words 
which I by commandement am here to deliuer you, 
wherein, if yourears (used to the thankesgiuing of your 
people and the due praises of the earth) shall féele a 
statelie disdaine to heare once the sound of a defie, yet 
dare I warrant myself so far upon. the replie and 
deceiuing shew of rare Beautie, as that malice cannot _ 
fall from so faire a mind vpon the sealie 


whose mouth isa seruant to others direction. Know” 
yée therefore alonelie princesse, that hereby (for far 


off they are neuer) there lies Sere ; 
long haplesse, we hopeful, fore er hf 


Desire: who, hauing beene a great while 


vp with that infectiue milke, and too too much ‘care of ' 


their fierie foster oft that drie n 
erie 54 Seen aoe one 


despaire en 


( To be Continued. ) 
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THE PRINTING MACHINE? ~~ 


ROBINSON'S LIFE OF GENERAL 
PICTON. 

Memoirs of Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Picton, 
G. C. B., &¢., including his Correspondence. From 
Originals in possession of his Family. By H. B. 

‘Robinson. 2 vols. post 8vo. London: R. Bentley. 

Tne lives of most soldiers are best told in the general 

_ history of the campaigns in which they fought, and 

in the war part of the history of their country; nor 

can we see any good purpose served in devoting 
cumbrous volumes to second-rate men, and in drily 

‘repeating marches, battles, and sieges which have 

been described a hundred times before, merely in 
order to exaggerate the fame of a picked hero at the 
expense of others, and to give him an undue pro- 
minence in the picture. 
* With all our respect for the bravery and activity 
of Thomas Picton, we must decidedly call him a 
second-rate man. He, moreover, never properly 
exercised a separate command—he was a mere Gene- 
ral of division, obeying the orders and instructions 
of an infinitely superior military intellect, whose 
scope and object he was frequently at a loss to com- 
prehend, and whose ‘greatest military scheme he pre- 
judged and ignorantly condemned. It was well he 
was no more than this, 

« Tel brille au second rang, qui s'eclipse au premier,” 
and had the Peninsular campaigns been managed by 
the Pictons and Crawfurds of our army, the results 
would have left us nothing to boast of. 

We love fair-play in all things, and we say, without 
any fear of contradiction, for we only repeat the 
opinion of men who served with him, and who have 
made the theory and practice of war the study of 
their whole lives,—we say that to one master mind, 
and the brilliant military conceptions of the Duke of 
Wellington, we were indebted for our extraordinary 
successes in Spain and Portugal. 

In these volumes, however, “the Ancient is before 
the Lieutenant,” and the fields of Busacos, Fuentes 
de Onor, Salamanca, Vittoria and the rest, are all 
drawn in as integral parts of Picton’s life, and thus, 
throughout the war, he is made to overshadow his 
chief. The practice is become a common one, and 
we see no limits that can be put to it. If we are’to 
have long histories of campaigns, in which they acted 

a subordinate part, given to us as lives of brave 

Lieutenant- Generals, why not extend the practice to 

gallant Colonels of regiments and Captains of com- 
panies? Nay, why should Tom Pikes, an heroic ser- 
jeant-major who has equally fought in all the battles 
as well as his betters, be omitted in such biographies? 

In this manner our military library may become 
as voluminous as that of the old fathers of the 
Roman church, even including its interminable list of 
lives of obscure saints; but seeing how these biogra- 
phies are executed, we cannot flatter ourselyes that our 
military men will be much improved by their 
perusal. 

Thomas Picton was a Welshman. According to 
Mr Robinson, he descended from a rich family, and 
was born at Poyston, in Pembroke, in the year 1758. 
He was a younger brother, but the death of his 
mother gave him, early in life, an independent for- 
tune. He obtained ‘an ensigncy in ‘a regiment of 
foot when he was thirteen years of age. In those 
times, boy-officers, who ought to have been at school, 
‘were very common in our army, a custom which our 
Biographer does not greatly discommend. On the 
Continent the practice was carried to a laughable 
extent, little noble infants in swaddling clothes hav- 
ing regiments given them at their christening by 
their royal god-fathers and god-mothers. In some 
of the petty despotisms this lingers on; and among 
the curiosities we have seen abroad, was a Colonel of 
Dragoons ‘in long petticoats. Picton did quiet gar- 

rison duty at Gibraltar for five years, and then. re- 

turned to England just in time to miss the oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing himself in the memorable 
siege of that rock. In 1783, when his regiment was 


disbanded, he, with characteristic fearlessness and 
energy, suppressed a dangerous mutiny among the 
men at Bristol, a service for which he received the 
thanks of George III. Captain Picton was then 
placed on the half-pay list, and, as the blessings of 
peace succeeded the horrors of war, he remained 
in what he seems to have considered an inglorious 
ease for the space of twelve years. Our biographer, 
who is fond of campaigning and rapid promotion, 
caring little as to the cost of blood and human 
misery, evidently thinks this a very hard case. 
But we were soon to have fighting enough for the 
most craving stomachs. In 1793 began the war of 
the French revolution. Having vainly solicited the 
War Office for employment, Picton, at the end ‘of 
1794, went out to the West Indies, on his own account 
and unattached, and there his personal friend Sir 
John Vaughan, who was then Commander-in- Chief 
in that part of the world, appointed him to a regi- 
ment, and made him his Aide-de-camp. Soon after, 
and by the same interest, he received his Majority, 
and was made Deputy Quarter-Master-General. In 
1796, when Sir Ralph Abercromby proceeded to 
reduce the enemies’ islands in the West Indies, 
Picton attached himself to his staff, and was present 
at the taking of Sainte Lucie (where he was for the 
first time under fire); and the next year he served 
with distinction at the capture of Trinidad. On 
the departure of Sir Ralph from the latter island, he 
named Lieutenant-Colonel Picton,to be Governor 


* and Commandant of the conquest ;—an appointment 


which involved him in difficulties “and ‘transactions 
that threw an enduring blight ‘on his name, and 
soured a temper which was never a good one. 


We do not credit a hundredth part of the tyranny 
and cruelties of which Picton was publicly accused. 
But still enough was proved against him to justify, 
among the English people, the unpopularity into 
which he fell, and to convince the world that he was 
a man of an ‘unreflecting, harsh character, who had, 
even in the common transactions of life, a peculiar 
aptitude in making himself enemies. Our biogra- 
pher, of course, would wholly exculpate him, and 
prove his conduct immaculate throughout ; and this, 
to be sure, is as easy as to say Jack Robinson, if we 
only follow his plan,‘ and call all those who accused 
Picton—liars and scoundrels, and all those who be- 
lieved any part of the accusation—gulls and fools. 
But even this most partial author is obliged to 
admit a fact—a damning fact—on which a British 
jury returned a general verdict of guilty against the 


' Governor—i.e. that Picton signed an order for the 


torture of a young Spanish or Creole girl of Trini- 
dad. Mr Robinson even prints the order, which is 
laconically horrible :— 

“ Appliquez la question & Luise Calderon, ~~ 

“Tu. Picton.” 
_ (In English.) : 

“Apply the question (or torture) to? Luise Cal- 
deron.” ’ 

After this, all Mr Robinson's Jong and passionate 
argumentations are utterly useless; and when he 
tells us that the question ordered, and which was 
actually applied, was a mild kind of torture, he only 
adds contempt to our disgust. 


We cannot go into the long details of the trials, 
and we cannot help thinking that it would have 
been better for the fame of Picton, if his bio- 
grapher had left these matters untouched. The 
public forgot the Governor of Trinidad, in the brave 
Peninsular General—the leader of “the fighting 
division,” who beat the French; and we question 
whether the whole story about Luise Calderon and 
her torture will not be wholly new to an immense 
number of readers, who will now know it through 
Mr Robinson. During Picton’s ‘several prosecu- 
tions, that chaste and virtuous, or, as our biographer 
calls him, “that eccentric nobleman,” the late Duke 
of Queensberry, offered him any sum under 10,000/. 
to defray his expenses, — wie 


. 


In 1809, Picton, who had then the rank of Ma- 


jor-General, accompanied the disgracefully managed, 
and fatal expedition of Walcheren. Picton was not 
answerable for those failures;—he served under a 
daudling, undecided, weak old woman of a Lord, 
who had owed his rank in the army to his title, and 
family name and connexions;* but it does ap- 
pear that every part of the service was badly per- 
formed; and all that Picton, in the absence of a 
master mind, had to suggest, was, that after de- 
stroying the batteries and the arsenal of Flushing, 
they should withdraw army and fleet, and re- 
turn to England. It would haye been a thousand 
times better had they done so; but this would have 
been a shameful issue to an expedition that consisted 
of 39 ships of the line, 36 {frigates, a host of gun- 
boats, bomb-ketches, small armed craft, and trans- 
ports, haying on board 40,000 land troops. Mr 
Robinson says, that including sailors, marines, &c., 
there were nearly 100,000 men under the orders of 
Lord Chatham. This was a sore subject to the 
good people at home, who vented their spite in songs, 
lampoons; and caricatures; though, on the whole, 
‘the nation bore the unlooked-for reverse, shame, and 
enormous expense with wonderful equanimity. A 
well known citizen-courtier and bon-vivant, by a 
sudden invasion of the martial spirit, determined to 
accompany the Walcheren expedition—a fact that 
was sung by our London street-minstrels in a much 
admired song, of which, at this distance of time, we 
can only remember the following verse :— 


“ Great Chatham sailed safe from the Downs, 
With Curtis so loyal and funny ! 
They both sailed back again safe, 
But—cost John Bull eight millions of money ! 
4 Rom-ti-ooddeldee do,” &c, 


The army left behind was ‘not ‘near so fortunate 
as the Earl or the Baronet, for nearly one half of the 
troops was carried off by the Walcheren fever, and a 
very large portion of those poor fellows who escaped 
death there, bore with them to the grave the effects 
of that dreadful disease. General Picton“was among 
the sufferers, and narrowly escaped death. 


As a military nation, the dismal affair of Walche- 
ren reduced our reputation on the continent to about 
its lowest ebb, as the victories in the Peninsula, which 
soon followed, raised it to its highest mark. 

In the sketch of eyents and remarks with which 
he introduces his hero’s appearance in Spain, Mr 
Robinson is guilty of injustice to Sir John Moore, 
an abler General, as brave a soldier, and an incom- 
parably more amiable man than Picton. The secret 


of Moore's reverses has been cleared up; but our bio- _ 


grapher seems to know nothing of this; and not much 
caring whom he blames, so long as it is not his hero, 
he continues to repeat exploded errors and prejudices. 


Picton joined the Peninsular army early in 1810, 
when Wellington was making his ;masterly retreat 
upon Torres Vedras, and was immediately appointed 
to the command of the third division of the army. 
On the ‘morning of the 24th’of July 1810, General 


Crawfurd, commanding the »light division which 


formed the rear of the retreat, was attacked on the 


mountain stream of the Coa, in a most unfavourable - 


position, by an immense force; and then, according 
to Colonel Napier and other historians of the cam- 
paign, Picton refused to support Crawford with his 
third division, on which “ a sharp altercation” took 
place between those fiery, commanders, who (adds 
Napier) “did not often meet without a quarrel.” 
Mr Robinson denies ali this, but he brings no evi-. 
dence, that we can admit, to support his contradic- 
tien, whilst the harsh, hasty, quarrelsome temper, 
and caustic speech of Picton were notorious to all 
who served with him, and still remain as traditions’ 


* Our biographer says :— _ ; bet 


ay wer 8) doe 
“The reason for his being selected in preference to the -_ 
many more able and distinguished officers was unfor- — 
tunately too apparent: his fortune was embarrassed, and — 
this lucrative command would improveit.” 


) 
. 
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in the British army. At the close of the Spanish 
‘war there was only one opinion as to these failings of 
temper, among staff, officers of the line, and common 
soldiers ; ‘and they were regretted by many who were 
far from being unfriendly to Picton, but who, on the 
contrary, enthusiastically admired and reverenced his 
courage on the field or in the deadly breach. So 
general an opinion does not obtain without good 
grounds, and a man who was so frequently quarrel- 
ling could not always be in the right. Mr Robinson 
appears never even to haye seen the face of General 
Picton, and he cannot overthrow the opinions of men 
of honour who had frequent intercourse with him, 
by quoting from letters of which he does not give 
the names of the writers, or by saying that an officer 
of distinction (also anonymous) told him such or 
such things. In, the long controversies in which he 
involves himself about the Peninsular war, he hardly 
ever gives the names of those whom he quotes as in- 
contestible authorities, About two months after 
Crawfurd's affair on the Coa, the British and their 
allies defeated Marshal Massena on the heights of the 
Sierra de Busacos, a general engagement in which 
Picton did his duty admirably as a General of 
division. 

There was nothing in this victory to induce Wel- 
lington to change his plan of defending Portugal 
from behind the admirable lines of Torres Vedras, 
and shortly after his army was there put in position. 
According to our biographer, Picton had penetrated 
all the designs of the Commander-in-Chief, and ap- 
proved of them, and did homage to his consummate 
skill; and yet, in direct contradiction to this, he 
quotes from a letter of Picton’s, wherein that Gene- 
ral says, “I do not much like our position ; it is too 
extensive to be strong.” The army had been within 
those lines, which, according to Colonel Leith Hay 
and others, “must always be considered as the noblest 
specimen of a fortified position,” ever since the 7th 
of October,—Picton’s letter (strange to say!) is 
dated on the 3rd of November, and eleven days after, 
on the 14th of November, the French, in despair, 
broke up from their encampments in the immediate 
Sront of Torres Vedras ; and early in the year of 1811] 
they were in full retreat from Portugal, cursing those 
impenetrable lines as the sole cause of their failure. 


‘We do not believe that when Picton joined, he pene- * 


trated “all the designs” which Wellington kept so 
close—there were many clever men in the army who 
did not :—but certainly, after seeing the works, and 


having nearly a month’s experience of the lines.of 


Torres Vedras, we should not have expected to hear 
a General officer condemn them. This does not sa- 
vour of science—this does not look like that  mili- 
tary genius” which Mr Robinson constantly attributes 


' to Picton. 


On the retreat of the French army, “the fighting 
division” was constantly in the advance, pressing 
hard on the rear of the enemy. There Picton was 
in his element, and probably no man in the service 
could have performed that kind of duty in a more 
gallant and efficient style. We have no wish to 
detract from his real and great. merits; we would 
only make them be more generally received, and 
willingly acknowledged, by detaching from them 
those asserted qualities to which he had no claim, 
_and which, being set forth by injudicious friends, 
heated and vexed his spirit while living, and rather 
obscured than brightened his reputation when dead. 

At the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, which was con- 
ducted by Lord Wellington in person, Picton was 
ordered to the main breach, which he determined.to 
carry at the point of the bayonet. “Rangers of 
Connaught,” cried he, to the most ragged but fiercest 
regiment in his division, ‘it is not my intention to 
expend any powder this evening ; we'll do the busi- 
ness with the could iron.” 


At the still more frightful siege of Badajoz, where 
British blood really flowed in torrents, and where, 
in many places, the fosse or ditch was literally choked 
up by the bodies of the dead and “ wounded, the 
fighting division” were’ the foremost on the walls, 
whieh, at one point, were carried by the personal 


| manual exertions of Picton, who had the strength 


as well as the courage of the lion. The hour of 
victory was followed by long saturnalia of blood and 
erime. We cannot pollute our peaceful and peace- 
loving columns with horrible details disgraceful to 
the British name. We believe that ever since the 
days of Gustavus Adolphus, whose devout army 
sang hymns of thanksgiving on the field of their 
victories, and whose drums beat to prayers on 
the capture of a town, a place taken by assault has 
always been the scene of great atrocities; but still 
we should scarcely have been prepared to credit that 
British troops in the nineteenth century could act 
as they did both at Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz. 
We will pray, if we cannot hope, that when next we 
are unavoidably drawn into a war, the enlightenment, 
the gradual progress now. making among the long- 
neglected classes from which the ranks of our armies 
are filled, will render the repetition of such scenes 
almost impossible. 

We believe Mr Robinson when he says that 
General Picton, during the horrid two nights and 
days at Badajoz, exerted himself to the utmost to 
reduce the drunken, frantic soldiery to order, and 
that Colonel Bernard, Colonel Cameron, and some 
other active officers, “belaboured every obstinate 
fellow most unmercifully ‘about the head with the 
broken barrels of muskets;” but what we do not 
quite so readily believe is, that Picton had the 
skill ‘or ‘the temper previously to reduce the men 
under his command, to a good ordinary state of 
discipline and decency. He only looked at the 
fighting qualities of the men,, and during three cam- 
paigns his “fighting division” was notoriously in- 
ferior to the other parts of the army, in honesty, 
sobriety, equipment, and cleanliness. This General, 
who had a striking, cynical sort of humour, which, 
had its effect on his men, though they never liked 
him, was accustomed to call them, and even to ad- 
dress them, as “his brave ragged rascals.” _ 


There is abit of Picton’s humour—an old cam- 
paigning story, which Mr Robinson, or rather one 
of the many authors he quotes, has spoilt in the 
telling. As we heard it, it ran thus :— 

One morning, as his division was marehing from 
quarters they had occupied the preceding night, he 
saw a straggler hanging about some houses, on the 
look-out for a little plunder. «Why are you in the 
rear, fellow ? what are you doing here?” roared the 
General, who had about the loudest voice of any man 
in his Majesty's. service.—“ I forgot my gallowses 
(braces) in that house where I slept, and am’ only 
just come back to look for them—that's all,” replied 
the soldier.—“ Your gallows !" said Picton, with his 
grim smile; “you need not look for that—you'll 
come to the gallows soon enough, you rogue !” 


At the time of the battle of Salamanca, Picton 
was laid up in a sick bed, but the third division, 
commanded by General Pakenham, contributed 
their full share to that victory. According to our 
biographer, when, during the battle, Lord Wellington 
ordered Pakenham, who supplied Picton’s place, to 
take the heights occupied by the French in his front, 
and drive everything before him, Pakenham replied, 
“Twill, my Lord, by G—d!” an antithesis which 
some people will think very ridiculous, and others 
very profane. : 


During the decisive battle of Vittoria, Picton was 
placed in the centre, and it entered into the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s views to keep that part of the 
army for some time inactive. We have some doubts 
as to the precise accuracy of the following narration, 
but we give it as we"find it in Mr Robinson's book, 
who sees nothing reprehensible in it, though we 
fancy most military men will :— , 

*€ As the day wore on, atid the fight waxed warmer 
on tle right, became furious, and observed to an 
officer who communicated these particulars, ‘ D—n it! 
Lord Wellington must have forgotten us!’ It was 
near noon, and the men were getting discontented, for 
the centre had not yet been engaged; Picton’s blood 
was boiling, and his stick was going with rapid strokes 
upon the mane of his cob; he was riding backwards 
and forwards, looking iw every direction for the arrival 
of an aide-de-camp, until at length one galloped up 
from Lord Wellington, He was looking for the seventh 
division, under Lord Dalhousie, which had not yet 


arrived at its post, having had to move over some diffi- 
cult ground. The aide-de-camp riding up at spends 
suddenly checked his horse, and demanded of the 
general whether he had seen Lord Dalhousie. Picton 
was disappointed ; he expected now, at least, that he 
might move ; and in a voice which did not gain soft- 
ness from his feelings, he answered ina sharp tone, - 
“No, Sir! I have not seen his lordship ; but have you 
any orders for me, Sir ?"—* None,’ replied the aide-de- 
camp. —* Then, pray Sir,’ continued the irritated 
general, ‘ what are the orders you do bring 1!—* Why,’ 
answered the officer, ‘that as soon as Lord Dalhousie, 
with the seventh division, shall commence an attack 
upon that bridge” (pointing to one on the left), ‘the 
fourth and sixth are to s him.” 

“* Picton could not understand the idea of any other 
division fighting in his front, and, drawing himself up 
to his full height, he said to the astonished aide-de- 
camp with some ion, ‘You may tell Lord Wel- 
lington from me, Sir! that the third division under my 
command shall, in less than ten minutes, attack the 
bridge and carry it, and the fourth and sixth divisions 
may support if they choose.’ Having thus expressed 
his intentions, he turned from ‘the aide-de-camp, and 
put himself at the head of his soldiers, who were 
quickly in motion towards the bridge, encouragi 
them, according to the words of an amusing writer, 
with the bland appellations of, ‘ Come on, ye rascals f 
Come on, ‘ye fighting villains !’” 

We think we have said enough to give a fair, im-- 
partial notion of Sir Thomas Picton’s character, and 
it would not be to our purpose to follow him through 
the rest of his military career, which finally closed, 
in the fifty-seventh year of his:age, at the battle of 
Waterloo, where, as with his usual courage and 
energy, unabated by a bad wound he had received 
the day before, he was cheering on his troops to.a 
tremendous charge, and waving his sword, he was 
struck by a ball on the temple, and fell. back upon- 
his horse—dead. ; ) 
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DR. HOGG’S TRAVELS IN THE BAST, 


Visit to Alexandria, Damascus, and Jerusalem, during 
the successful Campaign of Ibrahim Pasha. By 
Edward Hogg, M.D. In 2 vols. Svo. London: 

Saunders and Otley. 

We have been again in Egypt, Syria, and the Holy 
Land, but with a travelling companion very different 
from the gentleman we last followed on this tour. 
Doctor Hogg never quarrels and_ fights, but pursues 
his way in peace and good-will with all men; and if 
he now and then gives expression to complaints, it ix 
in a gentle manner, and owing chiefly to delicate 
health, and to his having previously been altogether 
unaccustomed. to the privations and_ discomforts 
which all travellers in the East must encounter. He 
never indulges in the peppery style, the invective 
and abuse, so common to the reverend tourist we 
lately dismissed. . He is evidently a person who on 
no account would give any man “a poke in the ribs,” 
or call any human being “a dog.” In short, though 
only a Doctor in Medicine, he seems to have much: 
more christianly feeling than the Reverend Vere 
Monro, 

Doctor Hogg was in Egypt in the summer of 
1832—a peculiarly interesting period, when Ibrahim 
was pushing on to the conquest of Syria and the ins 
vasion of Asia Minor; and when it was yet a pro- 
blem whether Mchemed Ali would be beaten in the 
great contest, or the Egyptian army march to the 
very walls of Constantinople. It was a season of 
exertion and excitement, and a proper time to allow 
one to judge of the energies and resources of the 
Pasha’s government. The Doctor seems carefully to 
have noted down what fell under his own observa- 
tion, and he states his facts in a plain, modest man. 
ner, seldom loading them with theories or specu- 
lations. We have entire confidence in his veracity. 


His first glance at the condition. of the commot 
fellahs or peasants in Lower Egypt is not very satis 
factory, but agrees perfectly with all that we bave 
lately heard and read about the country :—= } 


“The rulers of this impoverished land live i 
affluence ; the wretched Rn eye just = 
enough to support ex revenue 
rail by arbitrary exactions ; the at ean 
payment; the governors are and the go- 
verned are cempelled ‘sullenlv and silently to 
submit,” : 
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374. . 
- Such a fact as this is not ealeulated to inspire con- 
fidence in the stability of the Egyptian dynasty, or 
to give us an affection for Mehemed Ali’s govern- 
ment, although some good has been mixed with evil, 
and in several important matters that government 
has benefitted the ‘cause of civilization. 

On the 18th of June, 1832, Doctor Hogg was 
presented to the Pasha, who is undeniably one of the 
most remarkable men of the age :— 


“ We reached the palace about eight o'clock, after 
aride through the town of at leastamile, We then 
entered a mean gateway, and, crossing part of a large 
enclosure, round which are several detached edifices, 
ascended a wide flight of steps leading to a spacious, 
itregular hall. ‘This, on one side, was occupied by a 
tow of thickly-placed windows, and the two ends 
were furnished with long divans, on which a few per- 
sons, engaged in conversation, were carelessly reclining, 
On the other were two apartments, the doors of which 
stood open; and between them was a large square 
recess, surrounded also with a divan, and cooled by 
open windows. Here we found Mr Boghoz,* an Ar- 
menian Christian, the favourite minister, confidential 
counsellor, and chief interpreter of the Pasba, who re- 
ceived us most courteously, and immediately addressed 
us with great fluency in Italian. He was soon called 
to attend his duties, and we removed into the adjoining 
hall to witness the ceremony of evening prayer, which 
was announced in the same loud, chanting tone, that 
Thad daily heard from the minarets. 

“A considerable portion of the floor was speedily 
covered with mats, when at least thirty attendants 
‘assembled, and began their devotions. ‘I'wo persons 
alternately chanted prayers, and verses from the Ko- 
ran; and one of them, habited in yellow, led the vocal 
partof the service, always commencing the genu+ 
flexions and prostrations, The whole party frequently 
knelt down—still continued their repetitions :—and 
then made prostrations, touching the ground several 
times with their foreheads. Again they stood up, pro- 
ceeding with their chant, and again and again re- 
peated at intervals their prostrations, till the whole 
ceremonial was gone through. This devotional ex- 
ercise, thus condacted with exemplary solemnity, is 
repeated every evening at the same hour. 

“Tt was no sooner concluded than an attendant came 
forward to usher ‘us into the august presence of the 
tuler of Egypt.’ We proceeded into a large room, 
lighted by numerous windows on every side except that 
by which we entered. The Pasha was standing up,\ 
but when he perceived our approach he hastily took 
his accustomed seat in the corner with great alertness. 
Round three sides. of the room was a broad scarlet 
divan, supplied with cushions of gold brocade resting 
; the walls. The corners were distinguished as 

ces of honour by a square of crimson and gold silk, 
with a cushion of the same colour and material at the 
back of each... Mr, Boghoz aud a rich Greek merchant, 
a favourite and frequent attendant oo the Pasha, were 
standing near him, in attitudes of humility, and near 
the door were stationed three attendants. © 
* &We were each presented in due form to his High- 
ness, who graciously saluted us, and made inquiries 
after our health, through, the medium of Mr Boghoz. 
The Pasha thep, with a courteous movement of the 
hand, invited us to take seats by his side. The usual , 
questions, relative to the place we last came from, 
where we proposed going, and the object of our 
journey, having been asked and answered with much 
acility and address by the state Dragoman,—for the 
Pasha speaks no language but Turkish,—we were 
told that his highness always felt pleasure in satisfying 
the curiosity of strangers, and would cheerfully reply 
to any inquiries we might wish,to make. This in- 
dace us to speak of our projected pte to Damascus, 
aud to ask if it might be considered at this moment as 
practicable and safe, We were told in reply, that the 
taking of Acre, and the consequent rapid advance of 
Ibpahion Pasha in Syria, must speedily lead to the sub- 
jugation of the whole country ;—that Damascus 
possessed no adequate means of resisting his victorious 

» and had no doubt already fallen, although 
there had not been time to receive the expected in- 
telligence ;—that in passing through a country which 
how acknowled the Pasha’s authority, we should 
be furnished with such a firman as would ensure our 
safety, and obtain for us any assistance we might 
Sat should we hear of the quiet, surrender 
of Damascus before quitting Egypt, we might, if we 
pleased, proceed thither in our Frank clothes; but if 
thevcity had been forcibly entered, he would recom- 


“mend us to assume the Turkish dress, as he could 


not answer for the effect of unsuccessful opposition 
upon an irritated and fanatic populations 

« Mr Thurburn agreed with his highness in opinion 
as to the expediency of adopting the costume of the 
country, observing, that Aats had seldom been seen at 
Damascus, and the aj nce of them at this juncture 

i duce discontent, oreven publicdisturbance. The 
Pasha replied that the inhabitants of that city had al- 
ways been barbarous, fanatic,and uutractable; but, that . 

fore the end of a year, if it remained in his posses- 
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sion, the English consol, who had» formerly) been 
refused admission, should be established in peace and 
security, and Aats no longer be considered a rarity. 
This last remark was accompanied with an arch noe, 
and a hearty English laugh, on the part of the Pasha, 
in which the only two of his audience who undetstood 
the equivocal * meaning of the word, as beartily 
joined,—for hats are held in such abomination by the 
Turks as to be continually the subjects of wit and 
ridicule. : 

** Coffee, without sugar, was now served in small ordi- 
nary China cups, and first presented to the Pasha. Each 
cup placed within a plain silver stand, resembling an’ 
egg-cup with a low foot, was brought into the room 
without @ salver, and presented, with a salaam, by a 
Separate attendant. When emptied, it was taken 
away in the usual uncouth Turkish manner,—the palm 
of one hand being held out to receive it, while that 
of the other was placed over it, and, carrying it thus, 
the servant slowly retired. 

“The Pasha still continued the conversation, and 
fie xa to attach little importance to the weak and 
ill-combined efforts of his Syrian opponents. He said, 
that on the advance of his son Ibrahim, the Pasha of 
Damascus applied to the assembled Pashas of the ad- 
joining districts, who had collected their forces at no 
great distance, far such aid as would enable him 
efficiently to resist the invading troops; but they re- 
plied, that the Sultan's army was advancing, and that 
the Turkish fleet would soon reach Tripoly; he had 
therefore only to wait patiently for these auxiliaries 
inorder to be effectually protected. But the Pasha 
added, with great glee, that the chief towns in Syria, 
before that time, would fall into his hands, and the 
united troops of his adversaries speedily be dispersed 
by those already sent against them. 

s . . * . 

“* He referred atsome length to himself, and his own 
early proceedings.t He said that he came into 
Egypt a mere unprotected soldier, with nothing but 
his sword and his courage to befriend him,—for he 
had not even secured, the support of an: influential 
patron in the supreme divan at Constantinople, an 
advantage which those sent to distant countries gene- 
rally took care to obtain ;—that his ambition, at that 
time, did not aspire to a very high grade; but by 
taking advantage of circumstances as they arose, and 
by judiciously managing the various classes of men 
with whom he had to deal, he had gradually, and by 
his own efforts only, raised himself to the station he 
now filled. 

‘€ This was the substance of a long discourse,—for 
he'sometimes entered so circumstantially into details, 
that there was no hope of accurately remembering 
‘them. What he said, however, left an impression on 
the mind, that he valued himself cheifly upon ‘the 
profound policy with which he had always acted; and 
considered himself as solely indebted, for the succets- 
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ful. compilation of all his plans, to the skill and, dexte- * 
n 


rity with which he had made. others unconsciously 
subservient to his own views. 

“We now thought it right to terminate our 
audience, leaving the naval Captains to continue the 
conversation. 

“The Pasha was simply dressed,—without either 
embroidery or jewels,—and wore a sabre plainly 
mounted in gold. His stature is rather under the 
thiddle size,—he does not appear to be: more than 
sixty,—is plump and well-looking,—with dark, rest- 
less, piercing eyes,—an animated countenance,—and 
a pre; ing manner. He is still fresh and: un- 
wrinkled ; and although his beard is silvery, it adds 
only a certain dignity to his aspect, without giving 
him the appearance of age, His manner of speakin 
is quick and lively, le laughs often and heartily, an 
is quite free from that air of solemn dulness so cha- 
racteristic of the Turks, and, probably. produced. by 
the narcotic fumes they perpetually inhale, 

“On the divan,, a _neatly-folded cambric pocket= 
handkerchief, and a European gold snuff-box, to 
which’ occasionally he had recourse, lay by his side. 
After our coffee, a pipe was brought for himself only, 
this mark of honour being ‘never conferred on any 
British subject below the rank of a peer. 

‘©The spacious apartment in which we were received, 
notwithstanding its splendid divan, bad an empty, for- 
lorn look, From the ceiling, indeed, a handsome glass 
chandelier, filled with wax lights, was suspended ; but 
the only article of cabinet furniture it contained, was a 
small round table standing in the middle of the room, 
and upon this was placed a silver filagree branch with 
wax-lights, each in a separate glass shade. The 
dreary, unpainted walls were only varied, near the 
door, by having, on each side, four or five coloured 
prints, in black frames, disposed without order, close 
together; and these seemed to consist, either of a set 
of marine signals, or of the national colours of mari- 
time powers, 

We took our departure with as little ceremony as we 
had entered, and, on returning to the recess we Y 
previously occupied, found ral English residents, 

: . ‘3 ar 

* It was afterwards explained to us that the Pasha, on 
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t Tho. Pasha, in 


Bec 


nucleus of the turban, buried under a 


enloning dhe cool of the evening, im conversation with 
some of. the officers of the palace, under an open win- 
dow, upon the divan. aye oy 

“In the course of half-an-hour, thé noise of peoy 
— ing in 7" hall, announced ‘that ya : 

to quit the palace. . He passed - sl r 

preceded by lights. and followed by a qumerdes, 
All advanced and made their reverences to bim on his 
ts whieh he returned with a smile, and @ 

imation of the head. He then descended the stairs, 
mounted a grey horse, and, amidst the glare of torches, 
and the crowding of attendants, rode across the square. 
a distance, perhaps, of filty yards, where he entered 
ra harem, and his followers filed off to the right and 

t. i vale 


“Mr Boghore and our naval compatriots, soon joined 
us, and we all entered a neighbouring apa nt as the 
guests of the state dragoman. Coffee was 
offered, and we were then’ complimented with ‘pipes, 
which had amber mouth-pieces, magnificently set with 
diamonds.” . online 

Thg whole account of this scene is rather i 
and fayourable to the old soldier of fortune, whilst 
his triumph over the fierce fanaticism of the people of 
Damascus, gives him, as we recently said, a claim to 
the gratitude of civilized men. lis 


A few days after the audience Dr Hogg saw the Ay 


Abdallah Pasha, who, a few weeks before, had beem 
taken prisoner after a long and brave defence of 


Acre against Ibrahim Pasha and the Egyptian — 


army. The Doctor was surprised to find this Pasha 
a shabby-looking fellow ; but nearly all that majestic 
and distinguished air former travellers have talked 
about, depended on the flowing oriental costume ; lay 
more in the turban, the shawl, and the ample robes, 
than in the men themselves; and now that Sultan 
Mahmoud in his reforms has curtailed their breeches 
to the dimensions of our own, put plain cloth coats 
with brass buttons on their backs, and discarded the 
turban altogether, leaving but the red skull cap or 
fez (as. they call it) which used to be only the 
mountain of 
muslin or silk, in very truth most of the Turks we 
have seen, not excepting even Mahmoud himself, do 
cut. very ordinary figures. The fez has .been_ for 
sometime past a very common sight in the streets of 
London, so that many of our readers can judge for 
themselves whether it is not almost as vulgar and 
unbecoming a thing as a butcher’s red worsted night- 
cap. A few months ago a dinner was given at the 
Star and Garter at Richmond to the Sultan's Am, 
bassador, who went attended by some thirty or forty 
Turks, among whom there were not above four that 
had the appearance of gentlemen, or were at all good~ 
looking. The waiters at the inn took the first posse 
which arrived, for, the great man’s servants, and we 
are not surprised at it, although, in reality, they 
were all members of great families—the sons of | 


Oo 


Beys or government officers; but the inn servants “ 


were almost struck dumb when the Ambassador 
himself rolled up to the door in a dirty brown frock~ 
éoat, clumsy English shoes, and grey worsted 
stockings. “Bless my soul,” said one of the plate 
and napkin men, “and they call them Turks !” 
The poor féllow had probably seen *Timour the 
Tartar,’ ‘or ‘Blue Beard,’ in all the glory of the 
stage, and was naturally disappointed. “When we 
English sat down to table, although there were no 
Beys among us, and the only person at all approach- 
ing to the dignity of a Pasha was the Lord Mayor of 
London, we most decidedly eclipsed those very Turks, 
who, had they been dressed as they used to be tert 
years ago, would have completely thrown us into the’ 
shade, and made our black coats and pantaloons look 
surpassingly shabby things. How’ Mahmoud ever 
overcame the prejudice of his subjects against suc~ 
cinct trowsers we are utterly at ‘a loss to conceive, 
To express their contempt of a man’s’ personal 
appearance, the Turks in former times used to call 


him “narrow- breeches,” or “ tight-breeches,” and 


that spoke volumes, conveying an idea of everything 
that was mean and unsightly. °° 8 
_ It was dress made the men, and not ‘manners and 
person. And talking of this, the most majestic, dig- 
nified-looking Turk we almost ever beheld, was « 
retired London brewer, who took a faney to’ the 
East, let his beard grow, and spent ple “money 
in Macassar oil, turbans, caftans, swords, mounted 
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‘our brewer, three to one, against any ‘three-tailed 
Pasha” going. But we are digressing; and must let 
Doetor Hogg describe a real Turk:— — 
_.# As [returned onemorning from a. ride, I metin 
the town a group of horsemen, proceediug at a quick 
pace. They seemed to excite universal attention, and 
received a,salute from a guard they passed. In - 
hastily endeavouring toget out of the way, my donkey~ 
driver pointed out the principal personage as Abdallah 
Pashia. I remained a few minutes stationary, to allow 
them to pass, and had thus a very sight of the 
captive Chief of Acres ‘With some astonishment, I 

reeived that he was a mere common-place vulgar- 

Tooking man without ‘the slightest pretension to any 
thing military or commanding in ‘his appearance ;—h 
age from thirty-five to forty, —rather negligently dressed, 
but his crimson velvet saddle-cloth, and indeed all the 
trappings of his horse, covered with’ glittering orna- 
ments and pendent tassels. He was accompanied by a 
numerous retinue, as well no doubt for security as for 
state, and thus attended, he enjoys a’ certain degree 
of liberty.” , 

Our amiable traveller confirms all that we have 
learned from other quarters respecting the activity of 
Mehemed Ali and his enormous exertions'to restore 
his navy, and put it even into better condition than 
it was in previously to the battle of Navarino. In 
the next extract he gives an account of a visit paid 
to the dock-yard.or arsenal :— wil" 


«Two days before we quitted Alexandria I inspected 
the arsenal, but was too late to see the Pasha, who had 
just returned to the palace. He comes’every day to 

his scene of preparation and activity, and seems'to in- 
spect with great satisfaction the progress of the numer- 
ous mechanics here busily employed. The great object 
of attraction, hawever, as well to himself as to strang- 
ers, is the huge line-of-battle ship now constructing, 
pierced for one hundred and thirty guns. The sides of 
this stately vessel literally swarm with workmen—a 
strange mixture of Europeans and natives—whose nois 
hammers and discordant voices form a deafening Babe 
of confusion; but amidst all this, order and regularity 


everywhere predominate. The Pasha’s impatience to ° 


add to the number and strength of his fleet far outstri 
eraplove: Etteugh Weir efbres otay ih Marope poo 
e > 
be highly’ a 2 ay » even in Europe, woul 
But these efforts are made at a tremendous cost of 
human comfort and happiness, and the Pasha, after 
all, is, a selfish, grasping, grinding, ambitious 
despot, who may clear away obstructions, and open 
the ground for wiser and better men, but who is 
himself wholly unfit for the glorious task of building 
up a separate nation, whose real strength must ever 


. depend on the prosperity and well-being of the mass 
‘of the subject people. With ‘scarcely a single hold 


on the gratitude or affection of Egyptians, Arabs, 
Nubians, Syrians, or the other races that now trem- 
ble under his iron rod, we should scarcely be sur- 
prised to see the power, which it has. taken thirty 
years to acquire, broken up and lost in the course of 
a single summer, ‘The varicty of races and ‘tribes 


that now obey Mehemed Ali without ‘any common 


interest or attachment to one another—without any 


national character—is at once a source .of strength 


and of weakness. We cannot enter on this vast sub- 
ject, but think the following observations made by so 
impartial a traveller as Doctor Hogg will be read 
with great interest ;— : 

“It eannot for a moment’ be doubted that the ruler | 
of y always a wary, watchful, and selfish poli- 
tician, has never, from the beginning, confined his am- 
bitious projects ‘within’ the ‘limits originally’ assigned 


- bim by his Turkish master.» That in’ energy of mind, 
’ and in the comprehensiveness of his views, he far'sur- 
_ypasses all other Eastern sovereigns. is universally ad- 
“mitted ; nor.is it less certain that he has Jong been an 
« object of jealonsy to the Porte, and on more cecasions 


~ and gifted with an extraordinary 


than one has adroitly slipped his neck from the Turkish , 

‘Dowstring. Actuated, however, by no motive but self- . 

sears, Se deeply imbued with the sordid, narrow 
rinciples of oriental policy, he is utterly reckless of the 

pe or misery of his degraded subjects. 

‘ Endowed by nature with.an active spirit of inquiry, | 

share of sagacity, ‘he 


has burst the:shackles of ‘Moslem bigotry aud intole- 


' ance, and has become;.by longintercourse with Eu- 
Topeans, the most en tened of Musselman fulers. 
_ Improvements and pe saatons importance have 


in consequence been introduced intothis it 
but hitherto they have. princi iiiiaiaascore 
~ within his own “the, Of “com - 
mercial intercourse, aod to enable him by strength 


2 


of ‘his:military and naval establishments: tor 
attempt to interfere with his plans, 


repel toy 


** To aggrandize and enrich bimself, and to perpetu-> » 


e| 
, possessor of all. 


» with great: civility. 


ate these advantages to his family, have been the para~ 

mount-odjects of hislife, Hence pre amet mono- 

that he has established, heedless of the mational 

nefit or-injury they may be calculated to produce ; 

hence the enormous revenue that he extorts, pounders 
of the misery its exaction inflicts upon an impov 

presen 3 and hence the intimidating attitude he has 

g assumed, ready to spring forth whenever 0 
should rouse him from his lair, Thus nothing is too 
great for his ambition, or too small for his avarice, To 
sucha length, indeed, has this grasping disposition 
been carried, that the wretched Arabs are restrained 
from converting even the succulent plants, that grow at 
their doors, into an article of profitable export ; and the 
very ordure of their camels, which, mixed with mud, 
forms their only fuel, contributes its tithe to swell the 
hoards ofthe pasha. 

“The ssion of the surface of the soil throughout 
the whole’country has been resumed, as an appanage 
of the government, acquired by right of conquest ; and 
every capacious and well-constructed edifice, wherever 
it may be situated, is either a government store or a 
government manvfactory. Thus all belongs to the 
goveroment,—and the government is the a; the 
people are mere appendages to the soil,—their labour 
and their lives equally subject to his arbitrary will. 
Like*the Israelites of old; groaning under the burden 
and smarting under the task, their resources are unfeel- 
ingly diminished, and yet they are compelled to supply 
the insatiable demands of an inexorable taskmaster. 

“That Egyptian civilization advances is evidenced 
he the excessive taxation with which everything tangi- 
ble is loaded, so that a reward might safely be offered 
for the suggestion of a new and profitable impost; and 
as arbitrary power knows no bounds, the lord of the 
soil cheap Bt cultivation of such articles, and such 
only, as will be most profitable to himself; purchases 
the produce at a price fixed by his own agents, shuts 
his warehouses till the state of the market is satis- 
factory, and then sells for his own individual adyan- 
tage. Only last year, when a general scarcity pre- 
vailed, and the pasha’s granaries were overflowing, no 
corn was allowed to be issued until largely mixed with 
what was damaged and unwholesome ; and this, re- 
tailed at an extravagant price, the people were com- 

led by necessity to consume. Thus everything finds 
its way oto the storehouses and coffers of the ‘ mag- 
nanimous’ pasha; the proprietor of the soil; the mo- 
nopolizing m rehant; the exclusive manufacturer ; the 


Doctor Hogg went by sea from Alexandria to the 
Syrian Tripoly, whence he proceeded, inland, by 
Mount Lebanon, to the ruins of Liamoony and 
Balbec, From ‘the latter place, crossing Anti- 
Lebanon, he went to Damascus, where, under the 
auspices of the Egyptians, who had very recently 
possessed themselves of that city, he was received 
From some ancient fragments 
he discovered at the village of Zook, about eighteen 
miles from ‘Damascus, he concluded that the spot 


_ was)the site of Abila,a.town of repute both in classi- 


énbendchinvth sbistosy. \-Hlis:description of Dassas- 
cus, and the beautiful country in its neighbourhood, 
afid his account of the new British trade establishing 


itself there, will all be read with pleasure and profit. | 
He afterwards visited the country. of the. Druses, - 


Tyre, Aere,, Jaffa, Jerusalem, with the many in- 
‘teresting ‘spots round that holy city; and ‘then, re- 
turning to Alexandria, he ascended ‘the Nile, and 
went through Upper Egypt and Nubia, as far.as the 
second cataract. He has very judiciously put his 
notes on the last part of his trip into.a very small 


compass. Of late years we have hada literary in- | 


undation of the Nile, and so much has been published 
on that subject by learned and unlearned, travellers, 
that the:mere mention of the river, or of the pyra- 
mids, the tombs, the mummy pits, crocodiles, ‘or 


temple at Dendera, gives us an unconquerable fit of | 


At the immensely ancient Thebés, “whose hundred 
gates thunder along the verse of Homer, and whose 
splendour swells the prose of ‘Herodotus, .the Doctor 
found the sovereignty’ of ‘the place vested, as it were, 
in'a Mr and Mrs Hay, “who ‘have resided there 
some time in a capacious, excavated tomb, commodi- 


js edi 


ously and. comfortably arranged.” -Ascircle of artists’ 


in Mr Hay’s employment lived next door, in another 


tomb. . On Christmas-day they: all dined? ih Mr 


Hay’s tomb, and’ New-Year’s-day was hospitably and 


duly kept. in the magnificent tomb. opened by the’ 


late Signor Belzoni, where Doctor Hogg and Mr 
Hoskins gave a féte to the whole party. If mum- 
mies, or the disembodied spirits of Egyptians who 
lived three or four thousand years ago,. could. have 


hearil and.scen what passed in. that necropolis; show 


would they have been astonished-as the Doctor filled 
Mrs Hay’s glass, as Mr Hoskins took wine with Mr 
Hay, or as they together drank that heart-reaching 
toast. (never forgotten by English travellers, who are 
good men and true; albeit some of them may have 
many more friends abroad), “Aru Friexps 4? 
Home |” lav 
‘We would rather have the retrospect of such a 
dinner, than the prospect of a Toyal or imperial ban- 
quet, or the assurance of dining at my Lord Mayor's 
table, which is said to be» the most gorgeous of all 
things in the dinner line. “But regrets or longings 
are useless. We thank Doctor Hogg for his. few 
lines on these Theban dinners; as well [as for the 
amusement he has afforded us generally ; and take 
our leave of him with very kindly feelings. . ae 


EDUCATION OF THE PHOPLE. — 


Public Gardens onthe  Continent.—Frankfort is 
surrounded, except’on the side bounded by the Maine, 
with @ pleasure ground ‘at least’ two’ miles in length, 
and occupying the breadth of the former ditch and 
ramparts; it is laid out in the English style, aad 
affords great variety of shady walks and picturesque 
scenery, with the oy advantage of being accessiblé 
from Me part of the city in a few minutes. One 
peculiar feature of this pleasure ground is, that it is 
not coufined to trees and shrubs, buat coutains a pro- 
fusion of the choicest roses, gorgeotis chrysanthemums, 
&e, In 1827 even pelargoniums and ‘ligridia Pavo~ 
nia, planted in large masses of each, and inter 
with vast beds of mignonette, were in a high state 
Tuxuriance and beauty. Nothing could be more 
liant than the display of this garden in September 
‘that year, when the georginas, and the superb ve 


of Brugmansia suaveolens, Salvia coccinea, &c., 

in flower ; and, asa proof of the scale on which it 
managed, and the attention paid to it, ‘it may be men- 
tioned, that the gardeners were then preparing a bed 
of irregular figure, wholly for pinks, above sixty feet 
long, and from nine to fifteen feet broad. which they 
were trenching two feet deep, after laying manure at 
the bottom of each trench, and carefully picking out 
the stones. This garden affords ‘a Striking and, to an 
Englishman, very mortifying proof ofthe great superi 

of the manners of the German lower classes over those 
of the English. Though merely separated from a public 
high-road by a low hedge; which may ''be stddden 
across ; though at all times accessible (there being no 
doors or gates of any kind to the entrances) to ever 
individual of a population of 50,000 souls; and though 
constantly frequented by servants aut) eliildcen, of all 
deseriptions, not a flower, or even a leaf, of any dneof 
the plants, from the: earliest and most showy. to: the 
humblest,, seems ever touched. Even ‘the beds of 
mignonette looked as untrodden and untouched, as ifin 
an English private garden. (Itis;needless to say how 
atterly i ‘it would)be:to ‘have near any e 

' oa towma similar garden thus open to the . 

an 


vin. German, that 
‘the public authorities having originally formed, and 
annually keeping up the garden for the of 


mitted to the ;safeguard of their individual protection. 
This simple appeal is quite sufficient.—Loudon's Bn- 
eyclopadia of Gardening. vi ‘ : 


_ Advantages to be derived from the Establishment of 
Schools of Art in England for the Instruction of Arti- 
~ 2ahs.—At a recent'meeting of the. Manchester 1 lutual 
Tmprovement Society (a very useful association of 
young men belonging to the Mechanics’ Institute, who 
| agsemble periodically for the pu “ol héaring a 
~ lecture read sbyy one .of their’ number, : which is after- 
wards followed: by discussion) tlie subject of conver- 
gation for the evening was the ‘Importance of ithe 
Study of: Mathematics»to Workmen. engaged in Me- 
chanical and other Arts.’’ It was introduced by Mr 
Tsaac Newton,.who read @ paper which he.stated was 
not his own production, but merely an attempt to traps- 
late ‘the pei’ sy as to’ the * Géumetrie appli- 
2 quée A I'Industrie”of M.Bergery, an eminent French 
mathematician, oe written o discourse with a 
view to encovrage the formation of habits of industry 
anda love of knowledge amongst the working men of 
France, It contained anumber of excellent arguments 
in favour of Mechanics’ Institutes and Schools-of Art, 
In alluding to the manufacturing industry of England, 
the author says :.— ‘*The English . us in in- 
dustry ; their productions. are-better finished and more 
sought after than ours ;'they are offered at lower prices, 
and we shall be graduallydriven from every market. 
If we cease to oppose them. by. no. other barriers than 
those of prohibitions, i afew and ruin France, 
all our foreign commerce will'soon be in their hands, 
and our man ories must cease to.wark.” He then 
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shows the necessity of his countrymen striving vigor- 
ously in the course of improvement:—“ Let the English 
find us everywhere on their steps, and, if possible, let 
us surpass them; let us improve and extend our in- 
dustry, that it may become equal, nay, superior to 
theirs.” To this animated exhortation he adds:—* In 
the arts which require taste we have given incontestable 
proof of our superiority, and that we may excel equally 
m other works, or at least not be surpassed by our 
rivals, we only want schools, where, by popular instruc- 
tion, we may learn the principles and practice of science.” 
Tt is gratifying to see, that, in place of the feelings 
of hostility formerly subsisting between the two 
countries, and which’so often brought them into embit- 
tered. contests for warlike supremacy, a peaceful 
competition has sprung up for superiority in industry 
and the useful arts. N. Bergery states truly that 
his countrymen excel ours in various works of taste; 
and, in order that they may approach nearer to us 
in those branches of industry in which they confess 
their inferiority, he proposes schools for popular instruc. 
tion in the principles and practice of science. M. 
Bergery is aware of the share which establishments of 
this description have bad in diffusing a knowledge and 
love of art amongst the workmen engaged in the silk- 
trade, and he knows that the esteem in which the silks 
of France.are held is to be traced to the instruction 
which these schools afford.* If the means which have 
occasioned superiority on one particular point be app ied 
in a more extensive manner in France, it is tine that 
we should bestow some attention on the probable conse- 
quence of our artizans being longer deprived of the ad- 
vantages which are enjoyed in that country. 


State of Education in the Borough of Manchester.— 
Tn the returns made under Lord Kerry’s motion for as- 
certaining the state of education in England and 
‘Wales, there were so many errors in the returns from 
Manchester, that it was determined by that excellent 
institution the ‘ Manchester Statistical Society,’ to in- 
vestigate for themselves the state of the town in respect 
to education. In the returns alluded to, the errors for 
the township of Manchester (which includes less than 
‘three-fourths of the population of the borough) are 
proved to have amounted to an under statement of 181 
schools, and 8,646 scholars; but not only has the so- 
ciety been enabled to correct former reports, but also to 
present ao interesting account of the existing means of 
education, and some information calculated to shew 
by what sort of agents the work is carried on. The 
population of the borough amounts to 200,000, and it 
appears that the numbers at present attending the 
schools of all kinds are as follows: — 


10,108 attend. day and evening schools only. 

10,011 attend both day and Sunday schools, 

23,185 attend Sunday schools only. 

43.304 
Thus 23,000 scholars receive Sunday school instruction 
only ; but the Committee of the Statistical Society re- 
mark that these schools must be regarded “ as holding 
a very important place among the existing means of 
education for the lower classes of the people. The 
habits of order and regularity the children acquire— 
‘the religious and moral instruction they receive—the 
early practice of attendance on divine worship—the 
friendly communication with those above them—and 
the kind and social feelings that are cultivated where a 
large number are drawn together by the same object of 
innocent pleasure or mutual interest,—must and do 
secure to those who frequent these schools, some of the 
happiest and the most valuable results of education.” 

The whole number of children between the ages of 
5 and 15, is about 50,000; and the report states that 
of the 43,304 children of all ages under instruction, 
33,000 belong to this period of life, thus shewing that 
2-3rds are receiving some sort of education, and 1-3rd 
none of any description. 


The committee next proceed to notice the character 
of the education which is given, and the institutions 
where. it is obtained; beginning with the ‘Dame 
Schools,’ of which the following account is given :— 


“ Dame Schools.—Under this head are included all 
those schools in which reading only, and a little sew- 
ing, are taught. This is the most numerous class of 
in He and they are generally in the most a rtd 
condition, The greater part of them are kept by 


* In ‘an inquiry of the 
Etienne into the differen 
that place and Cov: , the opinions ex: 


themselves into the follo 

laboor in England is about 30 per cent. higher than in St 

pas 7 ol Sn Say egenye 7 epee a “ 

. only 10 percen cost of t ,48,0n the whole 
duction, labour cannot be to reckon for more 

a third ;—that the great and important superiority was in 

the better taste, the variety and constant of 

atterns, the creation of fashion, in all w! 

Jand was much in en At a meeting. held on the 

a number of En + 

neh 


ote eae sold 

at St Etienne; but they were not new, English 
atterns were behind the fashion. The leading manu- 
turer of St Etienne stated, that only one single element 
was wanting in England—taste; and that, if that were 
accessible, he, were he established in England, would defy 
any French rivalry.—P. 40, Dr Bowring’s Report,on the 

erce of France and England. 


females, but some by old men, whose only qualification 


for this employment seems to be their unfitness for 
every other. Many of these teachers are engaged at 
the same time in some other employment, such as shop- 
keeping, sewing, washing, &c, which renders any 
regular instruction among their scholars absolutely 
impossible. Indeed, neither parents nor teachers seem 
to consider this as the principal object in’ sending their 
children to these schools, but generally say, that they 
go there in order to be taken care of, and to be out of 
the way athome. Yet it is curious that a very fre- 
quent objection made against Infant Schools, both by 
the parents and teachers, was, that the children learn 
nothing there. ‘The dames themselves naturally re- 
gard these schoois, and all similar innovations, with a 
very hostile eye, as encroaching on their province, and 
po before very long, to break up their trade en- 
tirely. 

** These schools are generally found in very dirty 
unwholesome rooms—frequently in close damp cellars, 
or old dilapidated garrets. In one of these schools 
eleven children were found in a small room, in which 
one of the children of the Mistress was lying in bed ill 
of the measles. Another child had died in the same 
room, of the same complaint, a few days before ; and 
no less than thirty of the usual scholars were then con- 
fined at home with the same disease. 

“‘Ip another school ail the children to the number 
of twenty were squatted upon the bare floor, there 
being no benches, chairs, or furniture of any kind, in 
the room, The Master said bis terms would not yet 
allow him to provide forms, but he hoped that as his 
school increased, and his circumstances thereby im- 
proved, he should be able sometime or other to afford 
this luxury. 

“In by far the greater number of these schools there 
were only two or three books among the whole num- 
ber of rhe Tn others there was not one; and the 
childrén depended for their instruction on the chance 
of some one of them bringing a book, or a part of one, 
from home. Books, however, are occasionally provided 
by the Mistress ; and in this case the supply is some- 
what greater, but in almost all cases itis exceedingly 
deficient. One of the best of these schools is kept by 
a blind man, who hears his scholars their lessons, and 
oes them with great simplicity. He is, however, 
liable to interruption in his academic labours, as his 
a keeps a mangle, and he is obliged to turn it for 

er. 

“ Occasionally, in some of the more respectable dis- 
tricts, there are still to be found one or two of the old 
primitive Dame Schools, kept by a tidy, elderly female, 
whose school has an appearance of neatness and order, 
which strongly distinguishes it from the generality of 
this class of schools. The terms, however, are here 
somewhat higher, and the children evidently belong to 
a more respectable class of parents. 


**The terms of Dame Schools vary from 2d. to 7d. 
a week, and average 4d. The average yearly receipts 
of each mistress are about 171. 16s: 

**The number of children attending these Dame 
Schools is 4,722; but it appears to the committee that 
no instruction really deserving the name, is received jn 
them; and in reckoning the number of those to be con- 
sidered as partaking of the advantages of useful edu- 
cation, these children must be left entirely out of the 
account.” 


The common day schools are not on an average a 
great deal better. The masters are ignorant, and at 
the same time extremely vain of their acquirements. 
The report says :— 

“* One of them observed, during a visit paid to his 
school, that there were too many schools to do any 
good, adding, ‘ I wish government would pass a law, 
that nobody but them as is high larnt should keep school, 
and then we might stand a chance to do some good.’ 


“Most of the masters and mistresses of these 
schools seemed to be strongly impressed with the supe- 
riority of their own plans to those of any other school, 
and were very little inclined to listen to any sugges- 
tions respecting improvements in the system of educa- 
tion that had been made in other places.—* The old 
road is the best,’ they would sometimes say. One 
master stated, that he had adopted a system which he 
thought would at once supply the great desiderata in 
education—‘ It is simply,’ he said, ‘in watching the 
dispositions of the children, and putting them especially 
to that particular thing which they take to.’ . In illus- 
tration of this system, he called upon a boy about ten 

ears of age, who had taken to Hebrew, and was just 
beginaig to learn it; the master acknowledging that 
he himself was learning too; in order to teach his oye. 
On being asked whether he did not-now and then find 
afew who did not take to anything, he acknowledged 
that it was so; and this, he said, was the only weak 
point in his system, as be feared that he should not be 
able to make much of those children. 


“One of these Masters, who was especially con- 
scious of the superior excellence of his establishment, 
as soon as he was acquainted with the object of the visit, 
began to dilate upon the various sciences with which he 
‘was familiar, among which he enumerated Hydraulics, 
Hydrostatics, Geography, Geology, Etymology, sand 
Entomology. It was sug to him that they had 
better perhaps take the list of queries in their order. 
On coming to the subjécts tauglit in the schools, he was 


, are noticed as being 


asked—Do you teach Reading and Writing ?—Yes ? 
Arithmetic?—Yes! Grammar and ition 2— 
Certainly! French ?—Yes! Latin ?—Yes! Greek > 
—Yes, yes. Geography ’—Yes, &c.; and so on ti 
the list of Queries was exhausted, answerin every 
question in the affirmative. As he cousleded! the _ 
visitor remarked, ‘This is multum in ‘indeed,’ to 
which the Master immediately replied, “Yes, [ teach 
that; you may put that down too.’ oa "as 


“< They show very little disposition to adopt any of 
the improvements that have cotedh ing oy in 
the system of instruction, The. terms are generally 
low, and it is no uncommon thing to find the Master 
professing to regulate his exertions by the rate of pay= 
ment received from his pupils,—saying that he gives 
enough for 4d., Gd., or 8d..a-week; but thatif the 
scholars would pay higher, he should teach eo 
The payments vary from 3d. to 1s, 6d. per ; the 


greater number being from 64d. to 9d., and the average 


receipts of the Master being 16s, or 17s. a-week, 


‘* There are very few schools in which the sexes are 
entirely divided ; almost every Boys’ School contain- 
ing some gre. and every Girls’ School a few boys. 
They are chiefly the children of mechanics, warehouse= 
men, or small shopkeepers, and learn reading, writing, 
and arithmetic; and in a very few of the better class 
of schools, a little grammar and geography, 

“Tn the great majority of these schools there seems 
to be a complete want of order and system. In one of 
the seminaries of learning, where there were about 130° 
children, the noise and confusion ‘was so great as to 
render the replies of the master to the enquiries put to 
him totally inaudible; he made several attempts to 
obtain silence, but without effect; at length, asalast . 
effort, he ascended his desk, and striking it forcib! 
with a ruler, said in a strong Hiberhian ‘accent, ‘IIL — 
tell you what itis, boys, the first I hear make a noise, 
I'll call him up, and kill him entirely ;’ and then per~ 
ceiving probably on the countenance of his visitor som: 
expression of dismay at this‘murderous threat, he ad 
quickly in a more subdued tone,‘ almost I will.’ His 
menace produced no more effect than his previous 
appeals had done, A dead silence succeeded for a 
minute or two ; then the whispering reco » and 
the talking, shuffling of feet, and general disturbance 
was soon as bad. as ever. The Jae BA up the 
point, saying, as he descended from his desk, ‘ You see 
the brutes, there’s no managing them!’ The confusion 
arising from this defect, added to the very low qualifica~ 
tions of the master, the number of scholars May. 9 
superintendence of one teacher, the irregularity of 
attendance, the great deficiency of books, and the in- 
judicious plans of instruction, or rather the want of 
any plan, render them nearly inefficient for any pur= 
poses of real education. sorter, b 

*¢ Religious instruction is seldom attended to, beyond 
the rehearsal of a catechism; and moral education, 
real cultivation of mind, and improvement of character, 
are totally neglected. ‘ Morals!’ said one master, 
answer to the enquiry whether he es 
tapeaied how am [ to teach morals to the like of 
these ?” ‘ — , 

«* The Committee met with two instances of schools 
kept by masters of some abilities, but much given to 
drinking, who had, however, gained such a reputation — 
in their neighbourhood, that after ding a week or 
fortnight in this pastime, they could always fill their 
school-rooms again as soon as they returned to their 
post. The children during the absence of the masters 
go to other schools for the week, or play in the streets, 
or are employed by their parents in running errands, &c. 
On Ph yg m1 of a ‘instructors aad 

uardians of the morals of our 'youth was met issuing 
rom his school-room at the head of his scholars to see 
a fight in the neighbourhood ; and instead of stopping 
to reply to any educational : Leg Baga a 
breathless invitation to come ‘ ‘the sport. 


“ The Girls’ Schools. are ly in much better 
condition than the Boys’ S Is, and have a greater 
appearance of cleanliness, order, and regularity. This 
seems to arise in part from the former being more con- 
stantly employed, and the scholars being fewer in num- 
ber.to each teacher,” ty od 


‘cay 
The schools belonging to the ‘Mechanics’ Institute 
ag greatly superior to most ‘of the 
superior private schools. “ The subjects here studied,’” 
they observe, ‘are taught by men dgment and 
ability ;” and add :—* Few things { more to 
diffuse the advantages of education among the people, 
than the extension of similar institutions to other pa 
of the town, and to other towns throughout the country, 
more especially if the terms required, the subjects 
taught, and. still.more the manner of ten, 
were adapted to interest, attract and instruct'the lower 
orders, the really labouring classes of the community.” — 
Referring to the infant schools, a regret is e: as 
to their not being more numerous: there are only five 
inthe borough. ah) ae va ue 
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now as strong in that nurture as they are weake in 
fortune, incouraged with the valiant counsel! of neuer 
fainting Desire, and by the same assured, that by 
right of inheritance, euen from euer, the fortresse of 
beauty dooth belong to hir fostered children : Jastlie, 
finding it blazed by all toongs, ingraued in all hearts, and 
pitied by all eies, that this fortresse built by nature is 
seated in this realme ; these foure I saie and saie again, 
thus nourished, thus animated, thus intituled, and thus 
informed, doo will you by me, even in the name of ius- 
tice, that you will no longer exclude vertuous Desire 
from perfect Beautie. Whereto if you yéeld (O yéeld for 
8o all reason requireth) then haue I no more to saie, but 
Teioice that my saieings haue obtained so rightful 
and yet so blissefull a request. But if (alas but 
Tet not that be needful!) Beautie be accompanied 
‘with disdainefal pride, and pride waighted on 
by refusing crueltie: then must I denounce vnto 
you (wo is me, answer before it be denounced) 
that they determine by request to accomplish their 
And bicause they will better testifie to the 
world, they haue bin brought vp ynder the wings of 
honourable desire, this honourable forewarning they 
send you: that vpon the foure and twentieth daie of 
this moneth of Aprill they will besiege that fatall for- 
tresse, vowing not to spare (if this obstinacie continue) 
the sword of faithfulnes and the fire of affection, Now 
if so it fall out, the worthie knights of your conrt 
(mooved with passion in themselues) disdaine of my 
senders boldnesse or parciall liking (which I most 
doubt) to the majestie of your eies, will either bid 
them battell before they approach, or suffering them to 
approach, will after labour to leuie the siege: tliey 
protest to meet them in what sort: they will choose, 
twa Sag y it may be performed before your owne 
eies, whom they know as euen in judgement as daintie 
in choosing : whiere if so they list, first at the tiltin so 
™manie courses, as yourselfe shall ee to appoint : and 
then if anie will call them to the course of the field 
with lance and sword, they hope to giue such true 
proofes of their valour, as’ at lest shall make their de. 
sires more noble. Vowing on tlie other side, that if 
before the night part the fraie, they doo not ouercome 
all them that come in against them, they will yield them- 
selves slaues vnto you for euer. This, therefore, O 

eene (greater in that you are queene of yourselfe, 
than in passing the whole compass of the earth) have 
T deliuered my charge, not as a challenge to your 
knights, against whome (but in so iust a cause) they 
acknowledge themselves vnable to match the meanest: 
but as a plaine proclamation of war, vnles the fortres 
of Beautie, that hath woone so manie to loose them- 
selves, be speedilie surrendered. And now it shall be 
séene what knights you haue, whome Beautie may 
draw to resist a rightfull title. And T for my poore 
part mooued by that I see in you (though I serue your 
enimies) will dailie praie that all men may see you, 
and then you shall not feare anie armes of aduersaries : 
or if enimies you must haue, that either they may haue 
the mind of them that send me, or their fortune in that 
they haue long desired. 

“ At which daie abouesaid for certeine yrgent occa- 
sions, the said challenge and triumph, by hir Majesties 
commandement, was deferred til the first daie of 
Maie, at which daie for like causes it was further 
deferred tillthe next Mondaie following, being the eight 
daie of Maie; and so till Whitsun Mondaie, when 
they first began to performe it.” The said daie being 
come, the foure foster children Moy se ean 
to besiege the forttesse of Beautié, ‘and th ad pro- 
uided a frame of wood, which was covered with canuas, 
and painted outwardlie in such excellent order as if it 
had bin verie naturall earth or mould, and cart the 
name of a rowling trench, which went on whéeles, 


which waie soewer the persons within did driue it, - 


Upon the top whereof was place? two cannons of 
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was placed two men for gunners clothed in crimson 
sarcenet, with their baskets of earth for defence of their 
bodies by them, And also there stood on the top of the 
trench an ensigne bearer in the same sute with the gun- 
ners, displaieing his ensigne, and within the said trench 
was cunoinglie conueied diuerse kind of most excellent 
musike against the castell of Beautie. These things 
thus all in a readinesse the challengers approached, and 
came from the stable toward the tiltyard, one after 
another in braue and excellent order as followeth :— 
«First the Earleof Arundell entred the tiltyard, all 
in gilt and ingrauen armour, with caparisons and fur- 
niture richlie and .brauelie, imbrodered, hauing at- 
tendant ypon him two gentlemen vshers, foure pages 
riding on foure spare horsses, and twentie of his gen- 
Uemen. All which aforesaid were apparelled, in short 
clokes and Venetian hose of crimson veluet, laid with 
gold lace, doublets. of yellow sattin, hats of crimson 
veluet with gold bands and yellow feathers, and yellow 
silke stockes. Then had he six trumpetters that sounded 
before him, and one and. thirtie yeomen, that waited 
after him apparelled io cassocke coats and Venetian 
hose of crimson veluet; laid on with red silke and golde 
lace, donblets of yellow taffatie, hats of crimson taffatie 
with yellow feathers, and yellow worsted stockings. 


“« After him proceeded the lord Windsore, io gilt and 
ingrauen armour, with caparisons and furniture richlie 
imbrodered with gold, hauing attendant on him foure 
pages riding on foure spare horsses, and foure and 
twentie gentlemen, all apparelled in short clokes of 
scarlet lined through with orange tawnie taffatie, and 
Jaid about with siluer lace, doublets of orange tawnie 
sattin, Venetian hose of orange. tawnie. veluet, 
blacke veluet caps with siluer bands and white 
feathers, and siluered rapiers and daggers, with 
scabbards of blacke veluet: foure trumpetters and two 
footmen ia cassocke coats and Venetian hose of orange 
tawnie veluet, and blacke veluet caps with silver 
bands and white feathers, foure groomes of his stable 
leading of his fourre horsses, 1n cassocke coats and 
Venetian hose of orange tawnie taffatie, and 
tawnie felts) with siluer bands. and. white feathers. 
Then had he three score yeomen in coats of 0} 
tawnie cloth, with the vpicorne of silver plate on theit 
sléeues, and orange tawnie felts with siluer bands and 
white feathers. ; 

“Then procéeded maister Philip Sidneie, in verie 
sumptuous maner, with armour part blew, and the rest 
gilt and ingrauen, with foure ons horsses, hauing 
eaparisons and furniture verie rich and costlie, as some 
of cloth of gold imbrodered with pearle, and some 
imbrodered with gold and siluer feathers, verie richlie 
and cunninglie wrought: he had foure pages that rode 
on his foure spare horsses, who had cassocke coats and 
Venetian bose, all of cloth of silner, laied with gold 
lace, and hats of the same with gold bands and white 
feathers, and ech one-a paire of white buskins. Then 
had-he thirtie gentlemen and yeomen, and foure trum- 
poten who were all in cassocke coats and Venetian 

ose of yellow veluet laied with siluer lace, yellow 
veluet caps with siluer bands and white feathers, and 
euerie one a pair of white buskins : and they had vpon 
their coats'a scrowle or band of siluer, which. came 
scarfe wise ouer the shoulder, and so down vuder the 
arm, with this poesie or sentence written vpon it, both 
before and behind, Sic nos non nobis. 


“Then came maister Fulke Greuill, in gilt armour, 
with riche and faire caparisons and furniture, hauing 
foure spare horsses with four pages riding vpon them, 
and foure trumpetters sounding before him, and a 
twentie gentlemen and yeomen attending vpon him, 
who with the pages and trumpetters were all apparelled 
in loose ierkins of tawnie taffatie, cut and lined with 
yelow sarsenet, and laid with gold lace, and cut downe 
the arme and set’ with loopes and buttons of. gold, 
Venetian ‘hose of the same lined (as aforesaid) laied 
with gold lace downe the side with loopes: and buttons 
of gold, with ech a paire of yelow worsted stockings, 
and hats of tawnie taffetie with gold bands and yelow 
feathers. Hauiog thus all entered the liyerds they 
proceeded on with the rowling trench before them, 
iethich staide against--the queene, and they passed by, 
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vitered the first defiance pronounced these speeches to 
hir majestie. 

«If the message latelie delieured vnto you had beene 
beleeued and followed (O Quéene) in whome the whole 
storie of vertue is written, with the language of beautie ; 
nothing should this violence baue néded in our 
inuiolate presence. Your eies, which till now haue 
béene onelie woont to discerne the bowed knées of 
hnéeling hearts, and inwardlie turned, found alwaies the 
heauenlie peace of a swéet mind, should not now haue 
their faire beames reflected with the shining of armour, 
should not now be drieuen to see the furie of desire, 
nor the fierie force of furie. But sith so it is (alas that 
so it is) that in the defense of obstinate refusall there 
neuer groweth victorie but by compassion ; they are 
come: what néed I saie more, you see them,’ readie 
in hart as you know, and able with handes as they 
hope, not onelie to assailing but to iling. Pers 
chance you despise the smalnesse of number. . I saie 
vato you, the force of desire goeth not by fulnesse of 
companie. Naie rather view with what’ voresistable 
determination themselues approach, and how not onelie 
the heauens send their inuisible instrument to aid 
them: but also the verie earth the dullest of all the 
elements, which with naturall heauinesse still striues to 
the sleepie centre : yet for aduancing his enterprise is 
content actieulie (as you shall s¢e) to moue itselfe vpon 
itselfe to rise vp.in height, that it maie the better com- 
mand the high and highminded fortresses. Manie 
wordes, when deeds are in the field, are tedious both 
voto the speaker and bearers You sée their forces, but 
know not their fortunes: if you be resolued, it boots 
not, and threats, dread not, Ihaue discharged my 
charge, which was euen when all things were readie 
for the assault, then to offer partlie a thing not so much 
voused as gratious in besiezers, Yow shall now be 
summoned to yéeld, which if it be reiected, then looke 
for the affectionat alarme to be followed with desirous 
assault. The time approcheth for their approches, but’ 
no time shal! staié me from wishing, that howsoever this — 
succéed, the world maie long inioie hir chiefest orna+ 
ment, which decks, it with hirselfe, and hir selfe with 
the loue of goodnesse, _ Pe leat. , 

“Which speech being ended, the rowling trench or 
mount of earth was mooued as néere the Queenes.Ma- 
jestie as might be, which being settled, the musike 
plaied verie splessantlies and one of the boies being then 
accompanied with cornets, summoned the fortresse with 
this delectable soong, here under noted. orange 

“ Yeeld, yeeld, 6 yeeld, you that this fort doo hold, 

Which seated is, in spotlesse honors feeld, | » 
Desires great force, no forces can withhold: 
Then to desires desire, 6 yeeld, 6 yield, &c. &c. 

“ When that was ended, an. other boie turning him- 
selfe to the foster children and their retinue, soong this 
alarme with plesant voice, and seemelie countenance. 


« Alarme alarme, here will no yeelding bee, 
Such marble eares, no cunning words can 
charme, aig : 
Courage, therefore, and let the statelie see 
That nonghs withstands desire, alarme alarme, 
&e. Ke. 


“* Which ended, the two cannons were. shot off, the 
one with swéet powder, and the other with swéet water, 
verie odoriferous and pleasant, and the noise of the 
shooting was verie excellent consent of melodie within — 
the mount. And after that was store of pretie scaling 
ladders, and the footmen threw flowres and such fancies 
against the wals, with all such deuises as might seem fit 
shot for desire. All which did continue till-time the 
defendants came in. 

“Then came in the defendants in most sumpttious 
maner, with euerie one his seruants, pages, and trams 

etters (hauing some more, some lesse) in such order as 
i haue here ynderplaced them, with euerie one his sun- 
drie invention, which for that some of them be mysticall 
and not knowne to manie, I omit ‘therefore for breuities 
sake.to speak of snl i ae such spé mye as_ were 
spoken or presented for. them to hir. Majestie, so manie 
men mn at the least as ea Fa » T haue here 
in their order placed them, whereby their inuentions for 
whom they were spoken, are therein plainelie declared. 
Therefore skegyre you tothe reading of them hereafter, 
D.é shae (28'S Cl inte antared the tiitvard ane after 
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another as followeth, First maister Henrie Greie, sir 
Thomas Perot, maister Anthonie Cooke, maister Thomas 
Ratcliffe, maister Henrie Knolles, maister William 
Knolles, maister Robert Knolles, maister. Francis 
Knolles, maister Rafe Bowes, maister Thomas Kelwaie, 


Richard, Skipwith, m ‘Richard Ward, maister Ed+ 
ward Digbie, maister Henrie Nowell, maister Henrie 
Brunkerd. And afterwards in the middest of the run- 
ning came in sir Henrie Leigh, as vnknowne, and when 
he had broken his six staues went out in like manner 
againe. So passing on one after another when sir 

omas Perot and maistet Cooke came to the endof the 
tilt, over against the Quéene’s Majestie, one of their 
pages arraied like am angell uttered these speeches 
unto hir.”” 

' The reader, by this time, has probably had enough 
of the speeches, however ingenious. He will easily 
guess how the contest turns out. Desire, of course, 
comes to nothing before the omnipotence of the 
Queen's Virtuous Beauty, and the challengers yield 
themselves captives, The two gentlemen who have 
just erttered with the Angel, were “Adam and Eve,” 
¢dme to admonish the world not to besiege the Sun !” 
“ Sir Thomas Parrot and Master Cooke,” says a 
note, “were both in like armour, beset with apples 
and fruit, the one signifying Adam, the other Eve, 
who had haire all down his helmet.” “We naturally 
Taugh now at these fantastic conceits; yet they were 
mingled with such genius as we cannot so easily 
match, and eame out of a depth and universality of 
feeling, at once childlike and manly, which required 
less mechanical help to the imagination, and was 
ready to be grave or gay, at the least notice to the 
powers of reflection. 

Elizabeth, as we have before noticed, was, at this 
time, in her forty-eighth year, but she might still 
have been comély, as many women are at that age, 
especially if they have led prosperous lives, and been 
healthy... It has been said, that as she advanced in 
life, the courtiers dropped the mention of her beauty ; 
but this is a mistake. They were more sparing in 
the mention’ of it, but when they spoke they were 
conscious that the matter, was not to be minced. 
Fourteen years after this exhibition in the tilt-yard, 
when her Majesty was in her sixty-second year, the 
famous Earl of Essex gaye her anentertainment in the 
same place, when she was complimented on her 

_ “Beauty” and dazzling outside, in speeches written for 

the occasion by Lord, then “Mr Francis Bacon,” * 
Sir John Davies, another lawyer, who was not born 
till she was near forty, and could not have written 
his acrostical ‘ Hymns* upon her till she was elderly, 
celebrates her as awakening “thoughts of young 
love,” and being “beauty’s rose indeed;”} and it is 
well known that she was at a reverend time of life 
when Sir Walter Raleigh wrote upon her like a de- 
spairing lover, calling her “ Venus” and “ Diana,” 
and saying he could not exist out of her presence. 

At the entrance from Whitehall to St James’s 
Park, where deer were kept, was the following 
inscription, recorded by Heutzner, the German tra- 
veller:— 

“The fisherman who has been wounded, learns, 
though late, to beware ; ' 
But the unfortunate Actzeon always presses on. 

The chaste Virgin naturally pitied ;” 

But the powerful Goddess revenged the wrong. 

Let Actwon fall a prey to his dogs, 

An example to youth, 
» (A disgrace to those that belong to him ! 
May Diana live the care of Heaven, 

The delight of mortals, 

\ The security of those that belong to her.” 

~ Walpole thinks that this inscription alluded to 
Philip the Second, who courted Elizabeth after her 
sister’s death, and to the destruction of his Armada. 
It might; but it implied also a, pretty admonition 
to youth in general, and to those who ventured to 
pry into the Goddess’s retreats. 

It was about the time of Essex’s entertainment 
above-mentioned, that the same. traveller gives the 
seal cos rene ieee oe 


heart the picture of her beauty.”— He now looks on his 
Ts: outside ‘with the eyes of sense, which are dazzled 
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following minute and interesting account of her 
Majesty’s appearance, and of the super-human way in, 
which her very dinn 
is describing the manner in which she went to 
chapel :— ‘ k.. : a 

« First went Gentlemen, Barons, | Eatls, K 
of the Garten af richly dressed and /baresheaded ; 
next came the Chancellor, bearing | 
silk purse, between two, one of which carried the 
royal sceptre, the other the sword of state in a red 
seabbard, studded with golden fleurs-de-lis, the point 
upwards; next came the Queen, in the fifty-sixth 
ear of her age, (as we were told), very majestic; 
tes face oblong, fair, but wrinkled ; her sm 


lips narrow, and her teeth black, (a defect the Eng- 
lish seem subject to, from their too great use of 
sugar); she had in her ears two very tich pearls 
with drops; she wore false hair, and that red: upon 
her head she had a small crown, reported to have 
been made of some of the gold of the celebrated 
Lunebourg table; her bosom was uncovered, as all 
the English ladies have it till they marry; and she 
had on a necklace of exceeding fine jewels ; her hands 
were small, her fingers long; and her stature neither 
tall nor acl ~~ oF was 9 has her somumerd of 
speaking mild and obliging. at day she was dres- 
hep Shite silk, cderet with pearls of the size of 
beans, and over it a mantle of black silk shot with 
silver threads; her train was very long, the end of it 
borne by a Marchioness; instead of a chain, she had 
on an oblong collar of gold and jewels. As she went 
along in all this state and magnificence, she spoke 
very graciously, first to one, and then to another, 
(whether foreign ministers, or those who attended 
for different reasons), in English, French or Italian ; 
for besides being very well skilled in Greek and 
Latin, and the languages I have mentioned, she is 
mistress of Spanish, Scotch, and Dutch. Whoever 
speaks to her it is kneeling ; now and then she raises 
some with her hand. While we were there, William 
Slawater, a Bohemian Baron, had letters to present to 
her, — “7 7 paling off her pth nat nw her 

it hand to kiss, sparkling with rings and jewels, 
is. of particular favour. Whenever she ‘Satind 
her face as she was going along, everybody fell down 
on their knees’ The ladies of the court followed 
next to her, very handsome and well shaped, and for 
the most part dressed in white. She was guarded on 
each side by the Gentlemen Pensioners, fifty in num- 
ber, with gilt battle axes. In the anti-chamber next 
the hall, where we were, petitions were presented to 
her, and'she received them most graciously, which 
oceasioned the acclamation of ‘ God save the Queen 
Elizabeth !’ She answered it with ‘I thanke youe 
myne good peupel.’’ In the chapel was excellent 
music; as soon as it and the service was over, which 
scarce exceeded half an hour, the Queen returned in 
the same state and water, and prepared to go to 
dinner. 

“A gentleman entered the room bearing a rod, 
and along with him another bearing a table cloth, 
which, after they had both kneeled three times with 
the utmost veneration, he spread upon the table, and 
after kneeling again they both retired; then came 
two others, one with the rod again, the other with a 
salt-seller, a plate, and bread ; when they had kneeled 
as the others had done, and placed what was brought 
upon the table, they too retired with the same cere- 
monies performed by the first; at last came an un- 
married lady, (we were told she was a Countess) and 
along}with her a married one, bearing a tasting knife ; 
the former was dressed in white silk, who, when she 
had prostrated herself three times in the most grace- 


ful manner, approached the table, and rubbed the - 


table with bread and salt, with as much awe as if the 
Queen had been present. When they had waited 
there a little while, the Yeoman of the Guard entered, 
bare headed, clothed in scarlet with golden rose upon 
their backs, bringing in each turn a course of dishes, 
served in plate, most of it gilt. These dishes were 


received by a gentleman in the same order they were , 


brought, and placed upon the table, while the lady 
taster gave to each guard a mouthful to eat of the 
particular dish he had brought, for fear of any poison. 
During the time that this guard (which consist of 
the tallest and stoutest men that can be found in all 
England, being carefully selected for this service,) 
were bringing dinner, twelve trumpets and two ket- 
tle-drums made the hall ring for half an hour to- 
gether. At the end of al this ceremonial a number 
of unmarried ladies appeared, who with particular 
solemnity lifted the meat from the table and con- 
veyed it to the Queen’s inner and more private cham- 
ber, where after she had chosen for herself, the next 
goes to the ladies of the court. 

« The queen dines and sups alone, with very few 
attendants; and it is very seldom that anybody, 
foreigner or ,native, is admitted at that time, and 
shen. aly. et she intercession of somebody in 
power,” *. : : t auaiid 
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' called her great and wise men to her; and 
yet black and pleasant ; her nose a little hooked, her — 


A. ‘ Character of Queen Elizabeth,’ written by 
Edmund Bohun, Esq., published in ¢ Nichols's Pro- 


habits :— a 

jay; everymorning, she heardthe petitions — 
d any b 
State, 


= ‘ 
t { éss her, ling 
ries ' en oH of requests, she 
order of coungi), proclama' ents 
papers relating to the publi ager a 
which were then depending ; and gave such order in — 
each affair as she thought fit, which was set down in 
short notes, either by herself, or her secretaries, As 
often as anything happened that was difficult, she 


the diversity of opinions, she very ai con- 
sidered and weighed on which side the strongest 
reason lay, ever preferring that wa baa 
Most to promote the public sally aa “4 
she was thus wearied with;her morning w F 
would take a walk, if the sun shined, into her 
or otherwise. in her galleries, in windy 
or rainy weather. She would then cause — 
or Sir H Savill, or some other 
be called to walk with her, and entertain her with 
some learned subject ; the rest of the day she at 
in private, reading history, or some other 
with great care and attention ; not out of 
and a vain ambition of being always learning 
thing, but out of a diligent care to enable 
thereby to live the better, and to avoid sin; 
would commonly have some learned man 
near her, to assist her; whose labour and 
she would well reward. Thus she spent her winte 
“Tn the summer time, when she: } 
would ‘eat semething that was of 
digestion, in her chamber, with the wi 
admit the gentle breezes of wind from the 
pleasant hills. Sometimes she ‘ 
but more commonly she would have 
her then. When she had thus 


some- 


noon sleep. | When her 


jests or accidents; but so that they 
bounds ‘of modesty and chastity. 
time, after supper, she would sometimes Or 
a lesson or two played upon the lute; but she would 
be much offended if there was apy rudeness to an’ 
pee, any reproach or liceritious reflection wood 
arleton, who was then the best comedian in England, 
had made a pleasant play ; and when it was acted be- 
fore the Queen, he pointed at Sir Walter Rawleigh, 
and said — ‘See, the knave commands Paes 
for which he was corrected by a frown from the Queen; 
yet he had the confidence to add, that 
much and too intolerable a power ; and § 


the same liberty was <o universally a 


bear these reflections with a seeming 
But yet she was so offended, that she | 
and ‘all her jesters from coming near her table, 
inwardly displeased with. this impudent a1 
able liberty. » She would talk with 1 
had travelled, in the presence of many, a 
many questions concerning the ernn c 
and” discipline used abroad. She loved @ nai 

jester, that would tell a story pleasantly, and humour 
it with his countenance, and ind voice; but 
she hated all those praters who \ other 
men’s reputation, or Fefamed them. detested, as 
ominous and unfortunate, all dwarfs and “monstrous 


births. She loved little dogs, singing birds, par 
rots, and apes; and when she was i 
she would recreate herself with Yabe 
a game at chess, dancing, or oe 1 she 
would retire into her bed- 
attended by married ladies o 
Marchiovess of Winchester, thena 
of Warwick, and the Lord Scroop’s La 
band was governor of the West 
seldom suffer anyone to wait upon her » except — 
Leicester, Hatton, Essex, Noting, and Sir Walter 
Rawleigh, who were more intimately conversant with 
her than any other of the cou’ She uentl; 
mixed serious things with her jests and her mirth ; 
upon festival-days,, and especially in 
e, she would play at cards and tables 
one of her usual pastimes ; and if at 
ened to win, she would be sure to 
hen she found herself sleepy, sh 
leave of them that were present with 
and gravity, and so her to ber | 
of good quality, and. er it 
alwa lying in the same chamber. 
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she was. 
the 
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next chamber, who were to wake her in case anything 
extraordinary happened. 

“Though she was endowed with ‘all the goods of 
Dature and fortune, and adorned with all those things 
which are valuable and to be desired, yet there were 
some things in her that were capable of amendment, 
nor was there any mortal, whose virtues were not 
pro we by the neighbourhood of some vices or imper- 
fections. She was subject to be vehemently rea 
with anger 5 and when she was so, she would show it 
by her voice, her countenance, and her hands. She 
wourd chide her familiar servants $0 loud, that they that 
stood afar off might sometimes hear her voice. And 
it !was reported, that for small offences she would 
strike her maids of honour with her hand; but then her 
anger was short, and very innocent ; and she learaed 
from Xenophon’s book of the Institution of Cyrus, the 
method of curbing and correcting this unruly and un- 
easy passion. And when her friends acknowledged. 
their offences, she with an appeased mind easily forgave 
them many things. She was also of opinion, that 
Severity was safe, and too much clemency was destruc- 
tive; aud therefore, in her punishments and justice, 
‘she was the more severe.’ 

Some of the panegyric in this aceount must be 
taken with allowance; as, ‘for instance, in what is 
said of the maiden modesty of Elizabeth's ears, It 
would be far easier:than pleasant to bring proofs to 
the contrary from plays and other entertainments 
performed in her presence, and honoured with her 
thanks. Some'of the licences in them would be 
held much too gross for the lowest) theatreWin 
our days. Allowance, however, is to be made for 
difference of times; and considering the grave 
assumptions that must have been practised at court 
in more than one respect, and made most likely a 
matter of consience towards the community, it may 
have been none of the least exquisite of them, that 
what was understood to all the masculine ears 
present, was unintelligible to those of « Diana,” 
even though she" had a Goddess’s knowledge as well 
as beauty. 

OF one thing it surprises us that there could ever 
have been a question; namely, that Elizabeth was a 
great as well as fortunate sovereign,—a woman of 
extraordinary intellect. To the undervaluing re- 


mark that she had wise ministers, it was well) an-~ 
swered that she chose them; and if, like most: other 
people, she was less wise and less correct in her con- 
duct than she had the reputation of being, nothing, 
on that very account, ean surely be thought too 
highly of the wonderful address with which she 
succeeded in sitting upon the top of the Protestant 
world as she did, throughout her whole reign, 
supreme over her favourites as well as her ministers, 
—the refage of struggling opinion, and the idol of 
romance, 

Enter James the First, on horseback, fresh from 
hunting, clad all in grass green, with a green feather, 
stumbling limbs, thick features, a grave beard, and 
a@ tongue too big for his mouth. He looks about him 
at the bye-standers, half frightened ; yet he has ridden 
boldly, and ‘been “in at the death.” 

The sensations, of James the First on getting 
snugly nestled in the luxurious’ magnificence of 
Whitehall must, if possible, have been still more 
prodigious than those of Elizabeth in her triumphant 
safety. Coming from a land comparatively desti- 
tute, and a people whose contentiousness at that 
time was equal to their valour, and suddenly become 
rich, easy, and the possessor of the homage of Eliza- 
beth’s sages and cavaliers, the lavish and timid dog- 
matist must have felt himself in heaven. ‘There are 
points about the character of this Prince, which it 
is not pleasant to canvass; but we think the whole 
of it (like that of other men, if their history were 
equally known) traceable to the cireumstances of 
his birth and breeding. He was the son of the 
accomplished and voluptuous’ Mary, and the silly 
and debauched Darnley; his mother, during her 
pregnancy, saw Rizzio assassinated before her face ; 
Buchanan was his tutor, and made ‘him a pedant, 
“which was all,” he said, “that he could make of 
him ;” he was a King while yet a child ;—and from 
all these circumstances it is not to be wondered at 
that he was, at once clever and foolish,—confident and 
in some respects, of no courage,—the son of hand- 


some people, and yet disjointedly put, together, 
and that he continued to: be a child as Henin 
existed. 

Mi Miekiiad diaisibd. wikctcop.ta: d.celiaaeal 
makes a shallow remark upon what Sir Kenelm: Dig~ 
by has said on one of these points in James's history: 
“Sir Kenelm Digby,” says he,  impu strong. 
aversion James had to's drawn sword, to the fright 
his mother was in, during her pregnancy, at the sight 
of the sword with whieh David Rizzio, her secretary, 
was assassinated in her presence, Hence it came,” 
says this author, that her son,)King James, had 
such an aversion, all his life-time, to a naked sword, 
that he could not see one without a great emotion of 
the spirits, al _ otherwise courageous enough ; 
yet he could not over-master his passions in this par~ 
ticular. I remember, when he dubbed me knight, 
in the eeremony of putting the point of a naked 
sword upon my shoulder, he could not endure to 
look upon it, but turned his face another way 5 insar 
much, that, in lieu of touehing my shoulder, he had 
almost thrust the point into my eyes, had not the 
Duke of Buckingham guided his hand aright.” “I 
shall only add,” continues. Granger, “to what Sir 
Kenelm has obseryed, that James discovered so many 
marks of pusillanimity, when the sword was at a dis, 
tance from him, that it is needless in this casejto 
allege that an impression was made upon his tender 
frame before he saw the light.”* And then he 
ke eae en Ghat ass not so ob- 
viously unfounded, is perhaps equally so; for effects 
must have eauses of some sort; and among the mys- 
teries of our birth and being, what more probable, 
than that the same wonders by which we exist at all, 
should make the peculiarities of our existence? ‘The 
same ‘tender frame” would’ produce the general 
pusillanimity, as well as the particular, 


* Biographical History of England, Vol, II.p.7. Fifth 
Edition, ‘ A 
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JOURNAL OF BDUCATION. 


The Quarterly Journal of Education. Published 
under the Superintendence of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 10 Vols. 8vo. 
London: 1831—5. , 

Wuen the “ Journal of Education” was started, five 

years ago, by the Society for the. Diffusion of Useful 

Knowledge, we certainly greatly doubted the chances 

of success of a publication limited to the field which 

that title indicated. . It was not that the field was 
either an unimportant or narrow one; it is of wide 
extent, and of the very highest importance ; but the 
scheme of the work evidently wanted variety for 
general attraction, while the particular class of read- 
ers to which it more especially addressed itself, was 
not as yet sufficiently numerous in this country to 
support, alone, an ably conducted, and, therefore, an 
expensive journal. A Journal of Education ought, 
indeed, to have an interest for all classes, inasmuch as 
the education of youth is really a subject of universal 
moment, But we all see how little that subject is, 
in point of fact, attended to by people in general ; the 
public mind is as completely turned away from every 
thing like its scientific consideration, as from any 
branch of exclusively ional study whatever, 

On the other hand, it has not the advantage possessed 

by many other branches which are agi 


fessional, in there being any body of 

whom a Journal treating of it may Se 

to be supported. A Law era a. Medical Ms- 
gazine, a Military Magazine, will any one of them 
command a sale, if deserving of it, among the per- 
sons professionally eareiet with He nae ote 


, oF 


it discusses ; in each of these cases there is at least a 
recognized science, or subject, which all who 

te the profession must, from their training, 

habits of their whole lives, know something about. 
But the business of education is in the unfortunate 
predicament of being, for the most part, any body's 
businesswho chooses, and, therefore, nobody’s business 
in particular. The entire number of persons 
employed in this country as teachers, is very 
considerable; but the profession of a teacher, 
for all that, can hardly be said to exist. A 
person takes in general to teaching some branch of 
knowledge, not because he knows anything about 
the art of teaching, but simply because he has some 
acquaintance with the subject to be taught. What 
he feels professionally interested about, therefore, is 
not the art of teaching at all, or the science of edu- 
cation, but only the particular thing of which he 
happens to be the teacher. Sucha person was hardly 
more likely to regard a Journal of Education as ad- 
dressing itself particularly to him than any other 
member of the reading public. ‘To be sure, even the 
mere. teacher of French, or Latin, or arithmetic, 
might expect to find his own subject treated of among 
others in such a publication ; but it is obvious that 
views of this kind would be much more directly met 
by a separate publication for each particular species 
of teachers. ‘To expect to catch them all by a gene- 
ral Journal of Education seems, in the present state 
of things, yery much like what it would be to look 
for the support of.all;the different descriptions of 
artizans to a general Journal. of Trades—to suppose 
that shoemakers, and tailors, and’bakers, and cabinet- 
jnakers, would all be induced to subseribe to any 


! dd 


such publication by the small portion of it which 
_ would be devoted to the particular business of each, 
The teachers of this country can really hardly be 
said to form one profession any so Soon Shao 
veral classes of operatives. in7 ’ 

‘The case, indeed, would be different if apc 
ers were generally educated for the business of t 
ing- Then we should have, what we now want, a 
numerous body to whom the science.of education, 
in its principles as well as in their various applica> 
tions, was a common professional concern, and who 
would therefore be ready to rally around a periodical 
publication devoted to that subject, 

Our own notion would have been rather the estaba 
lishment of a more miscellaneous work, under some 
such title as the Journal of Statistics, in the plan of 
which Education should have been comprehended as 
one of the most important departments. Such ¢ 
publication ought to be undertaken under the auspi- 
ces of the lately instituted Statistical Society. When 
we consider the extensive scope of statistical seience, 


<pasaetiiaamene not only upon questions 
of ion and politics, but upon historical 


investigations, the philosophy of morals, .and even 
the affairs of ordinary life, with the accession of new 
and interesting facts which every day is adding to it, 
we can hardly doubt that a journal dedicated to its 
exposition and illustration would have great success. 
After the publication of twenty quarterly 
bers, it has been ‘determined by the Society : 
whose superintendence the: «Journal of ‘Education! 
has been conducted to)}discontinue that work. «We 
feel very certain that few Of its readers can have read 
Spee ae inate 
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lication, however little inviting to the multitude, in 
no common degree fitted to attach those whose 
attention it had once secured. To say nothing of 
the ability which many of its articles displayed, be- 
yond the simple statement of the fact that the views 
which it developed in matters both of literature and 
science were always up to the latest improvements or 
discoveries of European scholarship, and were not 
unfrequently altogether new to the English reader,— 
the dispassionate, reasoning, and equitable spirit by 
which ‘it was pervaded, may truly be said to have 
alone given it a character of its own among the pro- 
ductions of the periodical press. In its pages, if no 
where else, was always to be found a refuge from the 
vexing intemperance and misrepresentation of party ; 
for, although its strictures were sometimes sufficiently 
sharp and unsparing, its severity was always directed 
against imposition or’ presumptuous ignorance, and 
we do not believe that in any instance a party bias 
was ever imputed to it. 

Had it been a party publication, it might possibly 
have had more success, in the commercial sense of 
the expression. It might have had more temporary 
attraction, but it would have had far less of perma- 
nent value. In a paper prefixed to the last number, 
the following statement is given of the probable 
reasons of the limited sale which the Journal, as 
published in numbers, has been able to command :— 

« It is well known to all who are acquainted with 
the book-trade, that it is exceedingly difficult to es- 
tablish a periodical publication of any kind, and that 
all such undertakings involve. a considerable outlay, 
and are often accompanied with heavy loss. There 
are two kinds of periodical publications which may 
succeed, and at present, perhaps, no more: these are 
religious and political periodicals. » Though ‘publica- 
tions of this class contain other matters besides those 
merely of religion, or merely of politics they are 
distinguished from other kinds of publications by 


these respective marks or general characters, and it 
48 as being of this or that character that they obtain 


_ an extensive circulation, and not as occasionally con- 


taining other matter. In this country considerable 
freedom of opinion in political discussion, and some 
freedom of opinion in religious discussion, have long 
been established. Nearly all persons take some in. 
terest-in the political~events” both of our own and 
foreign countries, and being split into opposite par- 
ties, they require some periodical publication which 
shall be the common expression of their wishes and 


opinions. — parties, which are mofe nu-— 


merous than political parties, require also their res- 
pective organs, which serve to maintain a uniformity 
of opinion, and to give the word of command when 
a general and simultaneous movement is necessary. 
Publicationsof these two°kinds, however ably or 
honestly conducted, do, in the present state of society, 
appeal very largely to the passions and prejudices of 
men. ‘These feelings, like many others of the same 
and of different kinds, being universal, are of the 
nature of urgent wants or desires, which require to 
be satisfied ; and whatever is adapted to satisfy them 
is, for a time at least, secure of the favour of a very 
large majority of the community. 


© @ Periodical publications which are addressed solely 
to the understanding, the object of which is to com- 
municate the results of laborious research, to deduce 

neral principles in physical, political, or any otber 
osu of science, do not in this country, and hardly 
perhaps in any country, command an extensive sale. 
The number who can understand them, or whose 
education has given them, a taste for such reading, is 
comparatively Pi a 

“ A Journal of Education is a publication of this 
lass, its object being to collect such facts as compose 
the’annals or the history of education, to ascertain 
those general principles which should direet tle edu- 
cation of all classes, and to point, out the means of 
reducing them to practice. Some years ago, but 
hardly within the last twenty years, it might have 
been in this country whether national edu- 
cation wasia matter of such concern as to be worth 

‘serious discussion ; and in such a state of opinion, 
a Journal of Education, if one had existed, could 
hardly fail to have expressed opinions, which should 
assail prejudices, and excite angry feelings. 

‘« The importance of education being now a thing 
agreed on and settled,—and unfortunately settled in 
the minds of many, like other opinions, without the 
reasons for them — it renonine to say—what shall 
education be, and how shall it be managed ?._A jour- 
nal which shall discuss this matter must also una- 
voidably, and even without seeking for occasions, 
offend man: judices, The Journal of Education 
30 doubt often done this and toa sertxin extent 

e may have depended on the same general prin- 
| mainly ereate the larger demand 


for religious and political publications. it has 


not, however, derived much advantage in the way of 
sale from gratifying passions, appears from the small 
number of copies sold, which has neyer exceeded 1200 
of any one number. To those who are acquainted 
with the book, it will be obvious from a consideration 
of the great mass of its contents, that nothing could 
be less adapted to please a mere partisan, whether in 
matters of faith, or any matter else, and that a large 
part of the book must always be, to persons not sin- 
cerely convinced of the importance of education, and 
anxiously bent on improving it—dry, wearisome, and 
sometimes unintelligible. What has been said, con- 
tains some of the reasons why neither this Journal 
of Education nor any other can at present command 
alarge sale. ‘The term ‘ large’ is indeed here under- 
stood in a relative sense. The sale of the Journal 
has been yery small compared with that of many 
periodicals, but it is not a small sale, considering the 
high price of the book, and the small number of 
persons who are earnest in the matter of education. 
It is a circumstance in its history which ought to be 
recorded in connexion with its limited circulation, 
that ever since their publication the several numbers 
have been constantly selling, and are still selling as 
any book, not a periodical, would do. This seems to 
show that the number of persons who think about 
education is continually increasing, and that they 
find in the Journal, at least'a fair portion of matter 
which may be considered as possessing a permanent 
value.” 

What is here stated as to the constant demand 
which there has been for the work without reference 
to its periodical issue, leads us to observe that even 
as it stands it may be considered as a complete work. 
There is certainly no other in the language in which 
anything like the same amount of information is to 
be found respecting either the statistics of education, 
or the philosophy and practice of the art of teaching 
in all its most important branches. _The following 
extracts from a notice which appeared in the eleventh 
number furnish an exposition of the plan and objects 
of the publication, and also some account of the ex- 
tent to which it had been found possible up to that 
period of its progress to carry the intentions of its 
projectors into effect :— aa 


«Since the establishment. of this Journal ten 
numbers have appeared. The object which has been 
steadily kept in view, is that announced in the Pre- 
face to the first volume—‘ the improvement of edu- 
cation, by. making it the subjeet. of periodical criti- 
cism, and by diffusing the knowledge of all useful 
facts connected with the important science of instruc- 
tion.’ * 

“ The experience of a few years has enabled vs to 
diseover how far we can Command the means ne- 
cessary for accomplishing this design: it has also 
served to define more precisely the limits of the 
several branches into which education may be divided. 
With respect to that part of the Journal which is 
assigned to criticism on books used in education, it 


» will be seen that the whole number examined is but 


small, compared with the number which require 
notice either for their merits or their defects: ,, It has, 
therefore, been necessary to make a selection of such 
as it seemed most important to notice. It will be 
observed also, that some kinds of books have re- 
ceived much more attention than others: the reasons 
for which are not founded upon any one consideration; 
but are compounded of several. Some kinds of books 
have been the subject of more frequent criticism, 
partly because they enter more largely into the pre- 
sent system of education, and are therefore produced, 
like any other commodity, in much greater quantities 
with the hope of suiting the market ; partly also, 
because the defects of this numerous class of books 
are most striking, and the use ‘of them likely to be 
attended with most prejudice td learners; and partly 
too, some classes of books have been less ape to 
than others, from the difficulty of finding competent 
persons to examine them. In this last predicament 
stand works that treat of the Phenomena of Mind, 
of Morals and Moral Teaching, and Political Science. 
_* idl * *. * 

“ Education, as it comprehends the whole subject of 
man, as an animal, as a thinking, and asan acting being, 
is far too comprebensive to be treated in all its bearings 
by any one person ; the subject naturally distributes itself 
into parts, and can only be perfected by the division of 
labour. In order, therefore, to give greater precision 
to the subject, as far as this Journal is concerned, and 
to direct the attention of many valuable contributors to 
definite ‘objects, we have thought it useful to present a 
kind of outline or plan, so distributed as to comprehend 
all the great heads. To some one of them it will be 
found that most of our past articles can be referred, and 
it will be desirable that every future articlé shduld, as 
far as possible, be written on the same principle. 

“The three main divisions of education are the phy- 
“alts gts! sieomiuevapsoh aie 

i ucation co e es 
of treating infancy, childhood, and youth, which tend 
to form healthy human beings. It is not too much to 


assert that the judicious treatment of children, at home 
andiat school, is the most importantofallearly ed! 

as the healthy development of the body is almost essem— 
tial to the formation of good character and the } 
of knowledge. The discussion of this braach th i, 
belongs to that small class of medical men wh 

studied with attention both the mental and de free . 
velopment of childhood; and to. the ee . 
smaller class of instructors, who have combined,» with — 
the other branches of education, a suitable attention: a 
the proper training of the body, Under this 1 
should be comprehended the treatment of children at 
home and at school, as to exercise, sleep, clothing, diet, 


hours of instruction and recreation. oqat,.eor ae 
** The moral education, as we have already ex= 

plained, has for its object the formation of al cha-— 

racter. The object of our discussion will be to show 


what kind of discipline tends to form habits of 
unctuality, self-restraint, industry, a regard” t < 
eae of the good, a disregard of the opitieaiat ta - . 
bad, and tolerance and good feeling to mankind in 
general. A well-formed moral character implies the 
possession of opinions founded on reflection ; ii 
the expression of those opinions whenever it be 
useful to society that they should be. ex: 5 ina 
word, it implies both knowledge of what is right in 
conduct, and will strong enough to do it, or moral 
courage. 3 A ae 
‘<The intellectual education comprehends the dis- 
cussion of what subjects are best. fitted to develope the 
wers of the mind, the order in which they should 
ollow one another in instruction, and the modes of 
teaching any particular branch of knowledge. It also 
considers how far those which form in England almost 


exclusively. the present, subjects of educati¢ are 
adapted either to the most pressing wants of tS to 
ation 


the aig ered the individual, or to the real fo 
of moral character. For it must be admitted that an 
education may be so conducted intellectual at is, 
with a mere reference to the acquisition of ner ledlate 
or what is called knowledge, as to produce a very ba 
character, Sees Ge wen 
“The development of methods of instruction, and 
of the true principles of communicating knowledge, 
may derive lielp from experience; and with this view 
we institute a head which may be called the Historical, 
It treats of the origin and history of places of education, 
of the means employed for theit support’and govern- 
ment ; it describes modes of teaching practised in vari- 
ous countres, aod cyriticises the books employed in 
instruction ; it collects facts of all kinds, with the view 
of making past experience a guide for fuure conduct.”” 
In fact, the ten volumes which constitute the work 
as it now stands may be said to have exhausted no 
inconsiderable portion of the whole subject of edu- 
cation, in,so far as it has been yet developed, both 
historically and scientitically. All other consider- 
ations apart, we are of opinion that the protraction of 
such a work indefinitely would eventually have been 
rendered exceedingly difficult by the subjectbecoming, 
if not altogether exhausted, at least incapable of yield- 
ing much of new matter for every one of an uninter- 
rupted succession of numbers. It thet i that 
both the philosophy, and also the history rf ‘statistics 
of education would, in the course of time, have been so 
sufficiently developed as to require and almost to 
admit of no further elucidation ; and’ then’the'office 
of the Journal’ must have been’ reduced to merely 
the reviewing of new school books, and the chroni- 
cling of the few facts that might Occasionally turn’ 
up in addition to those already accutnulated. © There’ 
would indeed be the novelties introduéed, from time 
to time, into’ the practice of téaching'to explain and 
examine; but it could hardly be expected that’ these; 
at least of a kind worthy of nétice, should follow 
each other so fast as to contribute very greatly to 
keep up the interest of the publication.’ 


Let us just see how much ground has been gone 


over in the twenty numbers now us. We 
shall confine our retrospect to the fir part of each 
nhumber—that which consists of s ‘expositions 
of different parts of the subject o! tion—omit- 


ting altogether the Reviews of Books, and | the Appen- 
dix of Miscellaneous Intelligence. First then, as 
coming under the head of the Statistics of Education, 
we find articles, for the most part long and elabo- 
rate, on the’ following subjects, among tsi 
Elementary instruction in Scotland, the United 
States, Silesia, Bavaria, &c.; On the English as 
compared with the German Universities (from the 
late Dr A. H.’Niemeer's Travels in Englan 1 
the University of Oxford (two paper Ds ‘State of the 
Mathematical and Physical sin the Univer. 
sity of Osha Cele eee 
the Cambridge System of Education; the Unive 
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sities of Scotland (three papers); the University 
of’ Dublin (two papers); Medical Education in 
Dublin; Harrow School (two papers); the Dis- 
cipline, Studies, Examinations, Prizes, &c. of 
Westminster School ; Eton School; Rugby School ; 
West Riding Proprietary School, Wakefield, York- 
shire ; the endowed schools of England ; the Royal 
Naval School; the Yorkshire Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, at Doneaster; Dissenting Aca- 
demies; the Means of Education among the Uni- 
tarians in England and Wales; Manchester Col- 
lege, York; On the British and Foreign School 
Society; Education in Kent (two papers); 
Education in Guernsey; Statistics of Education in 
England; Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on Edueation, 1834; Elemen- 
tary Education in Scotland; the Edinburgh’ Ses- 
sional School; National Education in Ireland; 
State of Education in the West India Islands and 
Colonies; Education of Natives in India (two 
papers); Education in the Ionian Islands; the New 
England Free-Schools; | Education in Virginia ; 
Publie Instruction in the State of New York; the 
Girard School for Orphans, at Philadelphia; Edu- 
eation in Spain; the Spanish Universities; State of 
Education and Intellectual condition of Switzerland ; 
National Instruction in the Canton of Zurich; 
Education among the Waldenses; the School of 
Athens during the decline of the Roman Empire; 
the German Universities—Bonn ; the University of 
Gottingen; the Gottingen Library; the German 
High Schools; On the origin of the Schools for the 
lower classes in Germany ;. Prussian improvements in 
public Education ; the Prussian system of Education ; 
Prussian Schools for Teachers ; Education in Russia ; 
Public Instruction in the New Southern Provinces 
of Russia; the state of Education in Norway’; 
the state of Education in Sweden; state of Educa- 
tion in Tuscany'in the “year 1830; General View of 
the present state of Education in Italy (two papers) ; 
Statistics of Education in, Italy (1834); on the In- 
stitution of Infant Schools in Lombardy, and /of 
Holiday Schools both in Lombardy and in. Tuseany ; 
Education at Rome,—Gregorian or Roman College ; 
Public) Instruction in France; Moral Statistics of 
France; State of Education in” France; Polytech- 
nique School of Paris; Schools at Menars (near 
Blois); Medical School. of Paris; Recent improve- 
ments in, Medieal Education ; Statistics of the Uni- 
versities of Belgium, Holland, Germany, Switzer- 
land, *Austria, Russia,” ‘Sweden ‘and Norway, and 
Denmark ; Foreign Museums,*Libraries, and Lite- 
rary Inotitutione. Then on Education in general, 
and the various ‘departments of the art of teaching, 
we have the” following, among other articles : On 
Early Education; on Female Education; | Pro- 
ject of a Plan of Moral, “Industrious, and In- 
tellectual Education for "Femalés; On the Dis- 
eipline of Public Schools; On the Discipline of 
large Boarding-Schools;. On English: Boarding- 
Schools; Proposal for the” Establishment of Village 
Schools of Industry ; Proposal for the Establishment 
of a Professorship of Education in"the London Uni- 
versity; On the Admission of Dissenters to the 
University of Oxford; On Teaching Reading; On 
Teaching by Pictures; On Parsing; On Writing 
Latin and Greek Exercises; Exposition of an Im-. 
provea Method of Teaching Modern Languages; 
On. the Method of Teaching French in England; 
On the Study of the Italian Language and Literature 
(two papers); On Teaching Drawing ; On Teaching 
the Natural Sciences in Schools; On the Study of 
Natural Philosophy ; On Mathematical Instruction; 
On Teaching Arithmetic; On the Method of 


Teaching ne Arithmetic ; On the Elements 
of Arithmetic; ‘the |Method of Teaching the 


Elements of Geometry . cae): Professor 


Agren’s Constructive Geometry; 
On the Study of! Geography 5 ‘Oa Tax Singing; 
On Military. and Nayal + On. some 


Methods employed. for the Instruction of thesDeaf 
and Dumb; On the Education of Parish Poor 
Children, under the Poor Law Amendment Act. 


Mea ser tH nd ssn ens 


discussed in the reviewing department of the 
Journal. 

The work, therefore, it will be perceived, is a 
treasury of information upon many of the most’ im- 
portant divisions of the great subject of which it 
treats. It ought to be added, that in the papers 
which we have not noticed, and in the Reviews, are 
to be found examinations, often in the highest degree 
valuable, of many literary and scientific questions, 
and especially of many points of classical erudition 
and criticism. The Reviewing department has per- 
haps been upon the whole that portion of the work 
which has all along displayed the highest ability. 

We are glad to find from the following note, which 
appears in the present Number, that a portion of the 
interesting matter to which we have just referred, is 
about to be made accessible to a much larger circle 
of readers than could be expected to seek for it in the 
voluminous publication in which -it originally ap- 
peared :— 

“ The Society for the Diffusion of ‘Useful Know- 
ledge is preparing for publication two volumes,  en- 
titled ‘ The School master,’ which will contain a selec- 
tion of articles from this Journal and other works on 
Education. _ Should these volumes find a reasonable 
sale, it is to be hoped that the Society may occa- 
sionally think it useful to publish other similar 
volumes.” 


One of the ‘measures which this Journal has all 
along advocated with the most earnest zeal is the 
establishment of a System of National Education by 
the State. - In the last Number of the publication, 
this subject is once’more taken up, and considered in 
some of its most important bearings. We shall en- 
deavour to lay before our readers the most interesting 
portions of the writer's remarks. 

Passing from the statement, as already given, of 
the causes which may most probably be supposed to 
have circumscribed the sale of the apa: he 
eeeds as follows:— 

“Tf there were & general and soiled conviction of 
the importance of education, rightly understood, and of 
the improvements which are requisite in the education 
ofall. classes, in order to give them the best opportunity 
of attaining happiness, such a journal as this, and 
many more. having the same object, would be easily 
supported, But such a general conviction does not 
exist.) As in matters of religion, so in education, many 
assent {o doctrines and principles, but few are in 
earnest about thems If such a conviction cannot be 
produced among the middle classes in this ‘country, wey 
can. hardly expect under ‘our. present constitutional 
forms, ever to see education assume the rank due to its 
importance, and receive all the ameliorations of which 
it is susceptible. Though our constitutional forms are 
such as to prevent much good from being accomplished, 
whenever the change that must precede the attainment 
of this good is opposed to the interests or prejudices 
of a small number in the possession of political power 
—it must also be admitted that the many often mistake 
their own real interest, and would resist measures 
which every thinking man knows to be for the interest 
of the whole community. Such is the case with ree 
spect to education, If any administration were to 
devise the best possible system of general education 
that our actual knowledge enables us to form, it would 
meet with opposition from many parties, and on grounds 
as various. as, those on which the parties differ among 
themselves. In the present state of opinion then, no 
administration could do all thet ought to be done for 
education; but any administration possessing a reason- 
able amount of desire to do the best in its power, and 
good sense to frame proper measures, might take such 
steps as would gradually, and perhaps soon, render the 
whole education of the country subject to the general 
direction and supervision of the state. And here we 
shall briefly notice an objection which is often made to 
this controul being exercised by the state: it is said 
that the state, or that body which we call the govern- 
ment, might make education an instrument for bad 

purposes. Some people even deny the right of the state 
to interfere with education, but as these people do not 
know what they intend to say, and as their objection, 
when interpreted in any way that has a meaning, comes 

“ ; 


to the same thing as the other, one answer will be suffi- 
cient for both. The sovereign power in a state, being 
Supreme, is itself beyond all controul : if i it acts con- 
trary to what is called public opinion, or the positive 
morality of the country, or if its measures are really 
injurious, there is no legal remedy: a dissolution of the 
frame of government, and the re-arrangement of the 
parts, are the only ultimate remedies. Where all, or 
nearly all the sovereign power resides in an individual, 
it must be admitted that the sovereign might be strong 
enough to compel the people to a bad course of educa- 
tion, to a course of positive instruction which should be 
more injurious to them than none at all. Such, how- 
ever, is a very extreme supposition. If the sovereign 
compels the people to anything that is really education, 
that is, to anything which effects to have for its object 
the improvement of the intellect and the morals of the 
people, it must follow that something at least of what 
is taught, and that sume part at least of the discipline 
must tend in some degree togive habits of industry and 
application, and.to develope the understanding. At 
the same time much that is taught might be positively 
pernicious, though we can never imagine anything to 
be taught by authority under'such a system as pernicious 
in itself: it would be taught asa thing good to teach, 
though it might in fact be a bad thing. That the kind’ 
of check imposed on the sovereign power by the defe- 
Fence to public opinion implied in the ‘ professing to do 
good,’ is areal check, and.to a considerable amount, 
will be obvious to all who know how tlie course of 
human actions is influenced by opinions If we look to 
those countries in Europe where the sovereign power 
resides in an individual ; if we look even to Russia and’ 
see what has been done, and is now’ doing by the state’ 
for the improvement of both the higher and the lower , 
classes, it is undeniable, that in a country so extensive, 
so comparatively poor, and composed of such ill-assorted 
materials, anything like the same amount of good could 
not have been accomplished without the help of the 
The sovereign, may care little for the general 
it but the pressure of external civilization, aid even 
his own interests, drive him to do many things which 
are for the public interest also.” 


It is then observed, that “in this country® the. 
matter is not so simple, owing to the distribution of 
the sovereign power, which distribution, while it may 
prevent some bad measures from being carried, is. 
constantly opposing obstacles to good ones.” If the 
distribution in question were not absolutely indispen- 
sable for the preservation of the state (which, for our 
own part, we believe it to be) the loss or delay of 
good measures which it occeasions would be , un- 
per Mten tem AA for it., If the. 
popular’ power, for instance—the ere, numerical, 
majority of the people—could Sone trusted with. 
the whole sovereignty, we should certainly have much. 
more decision and rapidity of movement (right or. 
wrong) in all the proceedings of the state, than we. 
now have. Whether, however, the preservation of 
the“equal rights of all,—of those of the minority as 
well as those of the majority,—their rights not only 
of equality before the law, but also of influence. 
(though not, of course, of dominant influence) in 
the legislature—which is the great prablem”of the 
science of constitutional arrangements—would be 
equally well effected under this simple form of g0- 
vernment as’ under one of checks and balances, is 
another question, and one which would still remain 
to be decided. ‘It is in fact the’same question (though 
in’ reference to a different state of circumstances) 
which occurs in regard to the comparative advantages 
and disadvantages of a despotism in the hands of a 
single individual. That form of government 
would also” vastly facilitate the accomplishment. 
of good measures, when such happened to 
gain the favour of the ruling power; but it woul 
equally facilitate the ‘accomplishment of bad ones 5 
a single one of which might more than counterbal- 
anice the effect of a hundred of those of an opposite 
character. In this latter, ease, indeed, the bad 
measures would probably have the best chance of 
adoption, which, it is to be hoped, would scarcely 
be the case under the despotism of a popular majo- 


rity 5 but still it would, be | very "great weakness to 
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reckon upon the latter entirely abstaining from 
tyrannical and destructive acts. The truth is, we do 
Not, as many persons seem to imagine, get rid of the 
evils and dangers of irresponsible power merely by 
lodging it in a multitude of hands. The sovereignty 
of the people, which, be it remembered, can, in the 
nature of things, be only the. sovereignty of a 
majority of the people, would be apt, if left un- 
checked, to run into many excesses, as well as the 
absolute authority of an individual. It is wise 
therefore, we think, for the people, though undeni- 
ably the only legitimate original source of all poli- 
tical power, always, in arranging a constitution for 
the state, to make over a portion of the sovereignty 
into other hands than their own. 


We must pass over the exposition and illustrations 
contained in the paper before us of some of the 
direct advantages that would result from the state 
establishing a system of national schools, or even, 
though it should not at once go this length, setting 
in good earnest to the work of improving the edu- 
cation of the community. These more immediate 
effects, desirable as their attainment would be, must 
be regarded as very subordinate in importance to the 
grand result, which would be the improvement of 
the morals—of the comforts—of the orderly habits— 
in one word, of the general civilization of the 
people. With such an object in prospect, and 
within the power of comparatively immediate attain- 
ment—for the generation that is now growing up 
might realize at least a part of the change that 
would be produced, and we who are now living 
might witness it—it is indeed lamentable to think 
that any obstacles which are removeable (and we be- 


lieve there are none other in the way) should be 


allowed to keep back the state from taking the 
requisite measures for’ securing’ so great a™ public 
good. 

In ‘the following passage, the writer before us ad- 
verts'to ascheme of partial interference on the part 
of the State with the regulation of education :— 


“The education of the middle and upper classes is 
either left to individual speculation, or conducted in 
Places founded by the donations of private individuals, 
orof the Kings of England. Most people wish the 
education of these classes to remain just as it is, with 
respect to the superintendence of the State. The 
reasons why it is not for the interest of any person 
that ‘it should remain as it is, are few and simple. 
Education thus distributed and disconnected, cannot 
attain the same degree of excellence as in those 
countries where it is all in harmony with a well-con- 
certed scheme. Further, education being a thing of 
which few parents are competent judges, and which 
all desire in some degree to give their children, a 
wide ficld is open to impostors and ignorant persons, 
for deceiving ‘the community by undertaking the 
business of schoolmaster. In a country where ex- 
ternals,and especially the external indications of wealth, 
and the external show of religion, command such 
immediate respect, an impudent adventurer, with a 
little money, or a little credit, has a better chance of 
strecess than a modest, well-informed man, who isun- 
practised in the art of dealing with the world. For 
these, and other obvious disadvantages, there is no 
remedy, except in the middle and upper classes being 
so well-informed as to be competent judges of a mas- 
ter’s qualifications, or else in the State taking some 
means of enabling them to know the true from the 
e'man., The-first remedy is hopeless,’as it clearly 
depends on the kind of instruction which people re- 
eéive, and as this at present is often in bad hands, it 
is not reasonable to suppose that they will let it be of 
a kind which will ultimately expose the incompe- 
tency of those who profit by it. The remedy, which 
it is in the power of the State to apply, is. to 
allow no man to teach, as she allows no man to 
attempt to cure, without having had.a proper 
education.” This measure is open to the same objec- 
tion that has been mentioned before :—the power 
might be abused. It is true that it might sometimes 
Be ill used; but under a well-organized system ‘it 
eould’ not be often abused. Such a law would by 
some ‘be called an infringement of liberty, in which 


aspect, however, it would only be like many other 
kinds of restraints, the nature of which must be de- 
termined by a full consideration of all the. cireum- 
stances, and not be decided by a well-sounding 
phrase, or a word without a meaning. A man may 
call in anybody he pleases as his doctor; if, however, 
the man dies under a quack’s: hands, the law wisely 
punishes him for his ignorance and presumption. 
The remedy, in case of a schoolmaster either not 
teaching what he undertakes to teach, or allowing 
his pupils to form bad habits, is not so obvious; and 
there is, therefore, the greater reason why he should 
be prevented from opening a school at all, unless 
first pronounced by the State to be a.competent per- 
son, 

“The modes of doing this are various. The best 
mode would be that which should least offend pre- 
indices, In the case.of private schools, it might be 
a sufficient check on adventurers, if ‘the names of all 
the schoolmasters in a given district were annually 
published, with a mark distinguishing those who had 
obtained a certificate of competency from those who 
had not. In the ease of endowed schools, all uncer- 
tified persons should be ineligible.” 

In these observations it seems to be contemplated 

that a considerable impulse might be given to the 
education of the community, by the State merely 
taking upon itself the licensing of teachers, or esta- 
blishing what haye ‘been called. Normal Schools—that 
is, schools for the instruction of teachers in the 
business of their profession. We confess we have no 
great expectations of benefit to be obtained by these 
means. We.apprehend, im the first place, that it 
would be impossible to enforce any general prohibi- 
tion against the employment.of unlicensed teachers 
in private schools. |The writer in the Journal him- 
self acknowledges that there is mo obvious way of 
dealing in the same manner with a schoolmaster, for 
the non-performanee of his duty to his pupils, as you 
might with a quack-doctor who had killed his 
patient. But we suspect it would be found equally 
impracticable, with the feelings and habits of the 
people of this country, to prevent either a person, 
however incompetent, offering the public his services 
as a teacher, or parents from sending their children 
to him if they chose to do so, Assuredly, no 
law so restricting the free agency of individuals 
would be submitted to. But if, on ‘the other hand, 
the choice of the public were left free, there is every 
reason to believe that the licensed teachers would 
“mot in general be preferred to those who were not 
licensed. Upon this point we shall here transcribe 
part of what we have said in an examination of the 
Report.on the state of education by the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons which sat last 
year, in a number of the Pamrinc Macau, pub- 
lished before its junction with the Loxpon JouRNat, 
and which, therefore, would not be seen by many 
of our present readers :— 

* Nothing can be more fallacious than any indi- 
cation as to the degree in which the people are really 
educated, which is derived simply from the number 
of schools that may be in existence throughout’ the 
country, and the number of scholars in attendance 
at them. Many are merely ‘Sunday schools, ‘kept 
open for a few hours on only one day in the week, 
and in by far the greater number of which not even 
writing is taught. Many more ate Infant Schools, 
admirable as places in which the very young children 
of the poorer classes may be kept out of harm’s way, 
but where the quantity of knowledge imparted must 
of necessity be still more insignificant than even at 
Sunday-schools. Others are what are called Dames’ 
schools, the instruction given at which may be stated 
to be in general at a minimum, in ‘respect both of 
quantity and quality. Of the remainder ‘a ‘very 
small portion, we fear, are taught by.eyven m 
competent masters, Even those sent out by the 
National Society are described by one of the wit- 
nesses examined by the Committee (Mr Althans), 
as ‘in many instances i uate.’ And with Y 
to those of the British Foreign schools, it .is, 
stated by Mr Crossley, that nearly all of superior 
abilities or qualifications are sure, after a shot tie 
either to leave the profession or to make their schools 
a secondary object of attention...‘ The resultis,he: 
says, ‘ that, as in two schools that I have now in my 


mind, they are very inefficiently conducted, 

in these cases they are superintended by two.of ] 
cleyerest and most competent masters we have in 1 
system. The salary is so small that they are o x 
to attend to other matters. They both live by - 
pen; the one ‘teaches penmanship, in is 
very elever—the.other writes articles in 

be pamphlets. If the committees were to ‘remove 
these two masters, either they must receive two in— 
efficient men who cannot obtain more than io 
salary they offer in any other way, but who j 


give their whole attention to it, or two men, 1 
clever with the present, who would i 
direct their attention to something else in the 


way, so that they have no hope of improvement 
changing.’ And the evidence of other 
to the same purport. So that the 
the boasted voluntary principle, even : 
forth by the most powerful excitements, ai - 
cised in all the force of which it seems capable (for — 
so it may be said to be potest a 
these two societies), is to provide, indeed, 
schools and schoolmasters, but schoolmasters * 
are not in general competent for the duties Z 
to perform. 4 tito > 
° * * > * oo 
- 


«“Wecome‘to the conclusion, therefore, that the 
only sufficient apparatus for education isa ~ 
system of schools endowed by the State, 8 Sen 
ing its ramifications into every parish an village 
throughout the country. ‘Neither oceasional i 
of aid, nor the mere ae of normal , 
will answer the purpose, i reasoning upon which 
we have proceeded be correct. As cutee si 
admirable as such an appendage wos be properly 
attached and fitted in to a general nt of 
schools of elementary instruction, they 
apprehend, be of very little use in 
would be no effective demand for pe 
vices of the masters trained at the normal schools. 
We see that at present the a received 
is not sufficient to retain a person of superior — 
fications in the profession bee Fg ae yi oc- 
casionally found engaged in it. It is vain to expect 
that, ‘by any contrivance, either schoolmasters or the 
members |of any other can be kept ata 
high state of qualification on a low rate of remu~ 
neration. Pour in as you may, you cannot make the 


water in a vessel stan a foot or even half an inch 
above the brim.” ¥ 


The following passage in the paper now before us 
refers to a subject of the highest interest at the pre~ 
sent moment :— ; : ” 

“It is now known that the present governn 
employed in framing a constitution fora q 
sity, which shall confer d on all persons who, 
upon examination, shall be found ee 

“This measure arose out of the application of the 
London-University for a charter to empower that be 
to grant degrees. The two Universities 
Cambridge, and various medieal bodies insthe 


fl 


lis, opposed this application, Ind ently of +th 
ie from Oxlord and Cambridge, there were real 
difficulties in the way of giving a er to the Lon- 
don University, which the government will oy the 
establishment of a University, so lange and: rs 
Sive in its design as to satisfy the urgent such. 
an institution. It may be to raise to 


such a scheme, and it must be admitted that wee 
ble that serious errors may be ‘committed both in the 
constitution of the new University and in its ad- 
ministration ; but a beginning must be tin 
a 


and‘as the necessity is urgent, it is best 
liberal spirit, and carried into effect, as we haveino 


diately. A measure conceived in so 


doubt it will be, with an earnest desire to do the 

best, cannot fail, in course of time, lish the 

ends for which it is designed. = 
“The new University will have at first nothing to give 


im the shape of direct profit to those’ who’ obtain de- 
grees. In this respect Oxford and Cambridge will still 


have an advantage, but one. whieh is i e 
pry fa ; The new Univer a ae : aa 
something, and it is'in — of 


it with more to give them than all that the two Univer- 
sities possess; and that without the, eost of a single 
farthing to the people, but on the « 
advantage of the community. The l Saget 
to require a certain kind ‘of ‘ed’ ‘in all persons 
who aspire to fill all offices t 3 and in 
order to determine whether a this qualifica~ 
tion or not, to determine whether a_man is eligib| 
not oe — a primes me cation 
in the form of a ree granted by new i 
would be all that Ewe _ At present many pla 
of genet, Jpaportance, and cya filed by 4a 
ess comparative importance, are rsons to- 
tally unqualified. Farther, e state sane th ie dee 
posal the endowments for education formerly ivvested 
™ Municipal, Corporations ;and-when the i 
the Charity Comipisriosern ane oom oted, i 
cessary to de something with th own 
Corpo 
spel ate 


wi : s 
which are not vested in Mun icipal 
shall be eligible to the Mastership U vers 


will then» be ‘a useful measure’ 
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Grammar-school in land and Wales unless he is a 


graduate of the New University, properly certified; or 
unless he be a graduate of Oxford or Cambridge. The 


graduates from the old and the new Universities should, 
as to this, be on the same footing. Bat in order to take 
away all unfair on the part of graduates 
from Oxford and Cambridge, persous in holy orders 
should be declared ineligible to the Masterships or Ush- 
erships of such schools, uch as it has now become 
the practive to choose masters of grammar-schools only 
from among the clergy. Such:a provision would tend 
to: induce persons to qualify themselves for Seine 
of grammar-schools by a course of study and a 
proper amount of experience 1m teaching ; whereas, at 
Present, these masterships are mostly given’ to clergy 
men who do not seek to qualify themselves specially for 
them, and who leave them as soon’ as they can get any 
ecclesiastical promotion which is more valuable. There 
is indeed at present a considerable ¢ tion fo a man’ 
to be ordained in the established church, even if he dis- 
likes its discipline, and disbelieves its doctrines. Be- 
sides the certainty of some trifle at least in his profes- 
sion, a certainty not to be had in any other profession, 
he has the chance of partaking in the advantages of 
numerous endowments: be may become half, and the 
better half, of a Corporation, as in the case of the Mas- 
ter of Berkhamstead and the Master of Pocklington, 
with power to manage the charity estates almost as he 
pleases, and with almost power enough to defy his 
visitor. He is still further invited to ordination by the 
rules of most of the new No Hoy schools, which will 
be content with nothing less than a man in. holy-orders, 
With these institutions the state at present has nothing 
to do; but it may be observed, that this impolitic re~ 
striction, as to the qualifications of masters in those 
schools, appears to have had its origin in a desire to 
imitate the supposed rules of endowed schools, . But 
in most, though not all, these endowed schools, it is 
not necessary that the master and usher be in orders ; 
they may or they may not ‘take priesthood.” The 

eneral provision is, that they must have no ecclesias- 
tical duty which will interfere with: their school duties, 
We do not know what effect the union of two functions 
in one person has had on the discharge of their clerical 
duties ; but it is well known, that many grammar- 
schools have suffered grievously from having bad clergy- 
men for masters. Any measure which does not exclude 
them from such places will be incomplete; and the 
New University is specially interested in looking to 
this matter, with the view of opening the mar- 
school to its own deserving graduates, by making them 
equally eligible with the graduates of Oxford and 

mbridge- , . 

“« This New University may become the centre of a 
completely organized system of education, under which 
institutions shall be formed for training teachers for all 
the various kinds of schools required by the numerous 
and widely-varying wants of all classes of the people. 
Should its original plan not comprehend all that may 
be desired, we hardly doubt that in a few years it will 
be found an easy matter to extend its operations, and 
increase its powers.” 

The writer, after noticing several other cireum- 
stances which evince the great improvements. that 
have been made in the actual state of education in 
this country within the last twenty years, and also 
the increasing attention which the subject is exciting 
in the public mind—among others, the establishment 
of the Manchester Statistical Society, whose Report 
on the state of the schools in that plaee, an abstract 
of which we gave in our last Surrrescent, is charac- 
terized as being “one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions that have been made of late years on the sub- 
ject of the education of the poor”—concludes his re- 
marks as follows: — ¥ 


« Qut of such elements of improvement we may hope 
that in a few years the Government will be pre- 
pared to form a) system of education, so 
arranged as to furnish to each class the education that 
is most useful for it, and so administered that local 
authorities shall harmoniously co-operate with those 
to whom the State shall intrust, the general rin- 
tendence of the whole. All the schools, and all the 
teachers will thus be united in one body, of which the 
several members will all work to one general end, each 
once their appropriate functions. | Instead of 

ing disconnected as now, they will all look to one 
point as the centre of their movements, and as the 
source from which spring their security and their 
success. one body, in the general welfare 
of which each member is interested, the teachers and 
guardians of public. schools will look to the periodical 
reports of the me Heep > eal for iaforma- 
tion os So ee of the bs ma and - 
ameliorations whi cular “received, 
Such a body of al eomge ians,.from their 
number, their superior knowledge, their strong 
interest in the suecessful adm 
ment of government with which they are more imme- 
diately connected, would require periodical peblinations 
as the organs to give expression to their opinions, and 
as means of learning the exper? and opinions of 
“others. Under such circumst-re*19~+t one but several 


Journals ‘of Education, would constantly find a sale 
sufficient to meet all their expenses. Different Journals 
might be adapted to different kinds of ‘schools and 
teachers ; and the objects of each being clearly defined, 
it would’ be a comparatively easy matter to render these 
Periodical publications much more useful than, under 
existing circumstances, this Journal has been, or any 
Other can be,” mm 


A subject intimately connected with that of the 
superintendence of public education by the State, 


was discussed in the preceding number of the work, 


in an atticle of remarkable ability—the discipline of 
our large public Boarding Schools. _ Some strictures 
in a previous number on the system of Fagging and 
Flogging, as maintained at Winchester, had called 
forth a letter to the Editor, in defence of these prac- 
tices, from a correspondent subscribing himself “A 
Wykehamist,” to which a place had been immediately 
given in the Journal, according to the very fair plan 
upon which it had been conducted from the com- 
mencement, of allowing all who complained of mis- 
statements in any of its articles to. correct them in its 
own pages. The present article is the Editor’s reply 
to the Letter of “ A Wykehamist-” 


“This Journal,” itis observed, ‘has attempted to 
show that our schools. generally require great modifica~ 
tions in order to become good sof education; and 
that our endowed schools, particularly require to, be re- 
modelled, and to be placed under the su erintendence 
of the State. In treating subjects of this kind, opinions 
must be founded on ection and aril " 
some of which, supposed to be best suited to the pur-, 
pose, are stated as the grounds of coming to certain 
conclusions. There may be error in stating such facts, 
and, no doubt, mistakes are sometimes, made; butno 
statements «s to schools have been made in this Journal 
without previous inquiry ; very few facts here stated. 
have been called in question, and none have been proved 
to be erroneous without being afterwards corrected. If 

person whose name is a sufficient guarantee 
that he-deserves credit, will point out any mis-state- 
ments in this Journal, as to any place of education, his 
observations shall be inserted, and he shall have our 
thanks for his pains.” : 


The first point which is considered is, the efficacy 
of the Religious Instruction which forms part of the 
discipline of most of our great public schools ; and 
this part of the paper will well reward perusal by the 
sound and weighty sense of which it is full, and 
which comes evidently from no mere dreamer of 
theories, but is the produce of sober reflection com- 
bined with a” knowledge of actual human nature. 
We must, however, pass over this introductory mat- 
ter to find room for a few passages from the body of 
the article, and from the writer’s treatment of his 

The true principles on which the management of 
a great school ought to be conducted are, in the first 
place, stated in the following passage :— 


Most people who have been at any large school, 
especially a boarding-school, will recollect the feelings 
which they experienced on leaving home, and being 
thrown into a. completely new society. Few events in 
life leave a stronger impression, and none, are more im- 
portant for the consequences. From the day that a 

uth enters this new circle, his thoughts actions 

come unavoidably affected by the thoughts and 
actions of others; it is, in fact, the beginning of his 
career as a member of society. He has exchanged the 
narrow circle of his family for a wider circle, which 
gradually embraces all the relations of social life. On 
entering the new society, he is like a stranger who en- 
ters a foreign country ; he cannot do as he pleases, or 
as he is accusto! to do; but he must conform to 
that which he finds established. His words, his thoughts, 
his actions, in a few days, partake of the general tone, 
and the individual character is lost in that of the mass. 
And yet each individual, while he appears to be blended 
in the whole body, communicates to it something of his 
own; and sometimes, when he is gifted with more than 
usual. vigour of character, or with ities more 
vicious than common, the influence of one youth on the 
society which he enters, is soon felt, but notalways soon 
enough discovered. The character of this new society 

hich the boy enters, and the character of each boy 
that entersit, are two elements which require constant 
attention. ; 

a, s e . 


“The relationship of a master or masters to pupils 
refers to three divisions of time, which occupy the 
twenty-four hours: the hours of instruction, the hours 
of relaxation and exercise, and the hours of sleep. 
The master’s dutiesextend over all these three divisions, 
and his superintendence is not more important in one 
than in any other. But these three divisions of time 
point also to divisions of a differeat kind—a division or 


classification of pupils mainly according to age. As 
far as we know, this classification seldom is made in 
England but for one purpose, for which it is obviously 

, that of teaching, or that which has reference 
to the hours of instruction. Boys of pretty nearly the 


same age, and of acquirements not varying ve tl 
form : ve classes. If Bdcatioh “Wesel a 
ganized in this country by reflecting heads, a classifica- 


tion of pupils would be made also with respect to the 
hours. of exercise or recreation, and sleep, On, this 
proper classification depends the whole good governs 
ment of a school of large numbers: without it, there 
may be government’ of some'description, such govern= 
ment as we see mpomeetaeaeet differing as much 
from the good government of a school, as a country in 
a state of anarchy differs from a well-ordered political 
. * * * 

_ “But are there not more weighty reasons for exer- 
cising a vigilant control over the younger boys, out of 
the hours of school instruction, than during them ? 
Daring the school-hours, their attention is occupied 
with their business: out of school-hours, their attention 
is no longer thus engaged, and for this. reason they 
require more looking after. It is a fortunate thing, that 
in many of our large schools, a great variety of games 
and athletic exercises have been Jong established by 
custom: they are the great means of government out 
of school hours, in the absence of other government. 
A master should encourage all exercises of the kind, for 
the double purpose of strengthening the body, and 
giving occupation to a portion of the twenty-four hours, 
which, if not spent in this way, may probably be very 
ill dis of. But the exercises in a school, and es- 

ally those of all the younger boys, should be regu- 
ated by a master who has some knowledge of the best 
kinds of exercises, who could shew a greater vari 
than are known in our ordinary schools, and who could 
control and regulate them when either of an ious 
character, or when carried to excess. Such a master 
we conceive to be au essential part of the establishment 
of a large school, in which the training of the body by 
suitable, and, we will add, systematic exercises, is as 


essential as the school learning, and, in our opinion, in 


which we may be singular, it 1s orth more.” 


“A variety of wholesome and proper exercises, taken 
within due limits, is absolutely necessary to strengthen 
the body and make it healthy ;, these exercises are of 
different kinds, suited to different ages, and in the case 
of all the younger boys, they cannot safely be ic 
on without a superintendent. Even the older hoys » 
in some cases find it advantageous to take the advice 
of one who has made gymnastics his study. If boys of 
the same age, or nearly the same Be are united in 
their games, there will be no great risk of the few, who 
may be larger and stronger than the rest, tyraonizin 
over the weaker ; the presence of the master, who woul 
always be somewhere near during the play hours, 
would be a sufficient check to any tendency of this 
kind, and his own example would be an example to all 
the rest. For we assume that the master of gymnastics 
would never use any kind of foice to those who are 
either unable or unwilling to join in the games of their 
fellows ; and that, in giving them “ox instruction in 
any new kind of game, he would not find it necessary 
to use either harsh words or blows. ‘The whole time 
out of school hours should be as strictly regulated as 
the hours of school instruction ; all games and exer- 
cises should be carried on freely, and without restraint 
—but within the limits and rules laid down by the 
exercise-master, whose authority, out of school. 
should be as large and complete as that of the he 
master in the school hours. ; 

« We must insist still more on the proper conduct of 
the games and exercises of a because they may 
be made, and ought to be made, the basis of the whole 
moral discipline. Though much neglected in many 
schools in England, the importance of this part of edu- 
cation is beginning to be felt ; and we hope that some 
of our medical writers, who rote paid attention to the 
subject, may soon give it that complete examination 
whieh tana, He a Chyaien can do. es chlomsints 
has already pointed out the numerous and complic 
evils which Se the want of exercise in female 
schools, Boys, fortunately, get a much larger amount 
of exercise ; but it is often carried to excess, and for 
some constitutions is of too violent a — myn mn of 
a wrong description. require different kinds o 
exercise for the — ° aces the body ; and 
such exercises, if well directed, will correct many little 
defects and weaknesses to which some we are subject. 
We are persuaded that boys at school often suffer per- 
manently from the injudicious nature or excess of some 
of their amusements. Still the taste for these exercises 
exists in this country, and they are, even without di- 
rection, ive of great good, but might, we think, 
be conducted better by the whole school being placed, 
as to its exercises and games, under the superintend- 
esr a ee a and indeed, as bere 

remar it is more necessary, 1n oar 'y 
i : exercised out of the 


the masters, so we allow the 
during the hours of relaxation, but not a total freedom 


mom 


pou 
nem 
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from superintendence. If they have been well trained, 
they will have no wish to save themselves alittle trouble 
by requiring the services of younger boys during the 
Be hours, nor will the idea ever enter their heads that 
they may turn the young boys into ministers to their 
own amusement. If the younger boys are carefully 
brought up without submitting to the commands of their 
elders, they will bave no inclination, when they grow 


* older, to call for the services of their janiors,” 


The writer then proceeds to consider the system of 
Fagging, both in its general principle as a mode of 
preserving the discipline of schools, and in some of 


_ its details. Here the following statement ‘is given 


among others :— 


Weare told on gaod authority, and we believe it 
that in one of our public schools at present (for our 
direct evidence goes no further than to one school as to 
this one point), not only is the junior subject to the 
commands of some one of the head boys, but that when 
not actually employed by his master, any senior boy 
who chooses may call upon him for a bit of extra work ; 
and in that capacity the junior does pretty nearly as 
much work for others as for his own particular master ; 
nor will his master save him from any thrashing or ill- 
usage from a senior boy, when he (the junior) is not 
employed in his particular master’s service. In ad- 
dition to this, there are certain hours in the day when 
certain fags area kind of servants of all work for the 
general benefit of the school ; and this remark specially 
applies to the hours when the boys on the foundation 
are shut upatnight, At this time the fags receive the 
orders from their superiors who may want such things 
as pies, meat, porter, &c. The fags carry the numerous 
messages to the door, which is locked, on the outside of 
which stands a servant, who receives all the orders and 
brings what is wanted from the cook-shop or other 
place. This seryice may seem a small matter on the 
part of the juniors, and, as our correspondent must say, 
contributes to give them a certain helpfulness and in- 
dependence; but when we consider the number and 
variety of the orders, the danger of confounding some 
or forgetting others, with the additional risk of the 
servant on the outside making some blunder, and that 
the fags are liable to be thrashed, and most certainly 
are thrashed, if all the good things, of which they have 
ho chance of partaking, do not come duly to hand— 
it will appear that this is really a hard and odious 
servitude. But it would be endless to describe all the 
confusion, bullying, and tyranny, that are the necessary 
consequence of a large body of boys of various ages 
being all shut up in one room. 


‘ Suill,” it is added, “ the great pre to the fag- 
ging system is not the services required of the juniors, nor 
the abuse of the power which the elders exercise: we 
are led to the consideration of the main objection by 
what we have just stated; and the main objection is 
briefiy this: The system brings the older and the junior 
boys too much in contact, considering the difference of 
e and of physical and intellectual development.” 
Upon the writer's exposition of this statement, 
however, we cannot here enter. He goes on to ex- 
amine on what the supposed necessity of the Fagging 
system, as explained by “ A Wykehamist,” rests. 


Boys, it is observed, according to that correspon- 
dent's letter, ia English boarding schools, ‘ for nearly 
nine months of the year!ive with one another in adistinct 
society:’ ‘at their studies and at their amusements, by 
day and by night, they are members of one and the 
same society, in closer local neighbourhood with one 
another than is the case with the ordinary ‘society of 
grown men:’ ‘for this their habitual living they require 
a government.’ Doubtless they do require a govern- 
ment, and a good government: the question is, What 
‘shall it be? ‘It isidle,’ says our correspondent, ‘to 
say that masters form, or can form this government; it 
is impossible to have a sufficient number of masters for 
the purpose; for in order to obtain the advantages of 
home government, the boys should be as much divided 
as they are at theirrespective homes.’ [t certainly is 
idle to say that masters, in this country do,as a gene- 
ral rule, form the government; it is perhaps equally 
equally idle to say that they can form it, for they have 
pevety neither the inclination nor the kind of know- 
ledge, nor the habits that are necessary to enable them 
‘to form a good school government. But why cannot 
masters form this government? The reasons are curi- 
-ous.. The object of a school, it is assumed, is tovobtain 
othe advantages of home government; to obtain this, 
-boys should be divided as much as they are at their 
-Tespective homes) there should be no greater number 
of boys under‘one master than of brothers commonly 
living under one parent: nay, there should be fewer, 
‘inasmuch as there is wanting the bond of natural affec- 
tion which so greatly facilitates domestic government, 
and gives it its peculiar virtue; a father with thirty 
~sons below the age of manhood and above childhood 
would find them difficult to governs, but itis more 
_ difficult for a. master to govern thirty who have 
no natural bond to attach them either to bim or to one 
another; and hence, for all these reasons, if you have 

ta large boarding school, you cannot bave it adequatel 

‘governed without a system of fagging ; and hence itis 
concluded, that a government among the. boys being 
“mecessaty, the actual constitution of public schools 


places it in the best possible hands. This government 
of boys, it is further said, like every other government, 
requires to be watched, or it will surely be guilty of 
abuses.’’ 

We can only quote a small part of the reply in 
which this reasoning is disposed of :— 

“¢A father with thirty sons,’ or, we will say, a 
much less number, ‘ all below the age of manhood and 
above childhood, would find it no easy task to govern 
them effectually.” We are not much inclined to un- 
dertake any discussion with those who first assume 
an impossible case, and then take the benefit of 
the argument in applying it to a possible case. 

man with thirty children below the age of 
manhood must evidently have several wives, and it is 
robable that this circumstance would considerably 
increase the difficulty of governing his family, unless 
he adopted our principle of division and classification 
in his household; and even then he could not be 
always in all places atonce. But suppose a man to 
have thirty children, and all his wives to be very 
obedient, and do their best to assist him in cs 
good order, there is still a difference between him an 
the schoolmaster. The man with thirty children will 
have a profession or occupation of some kind ; whatever 
it may be, we suppose his profession not to be that of 
training children: the schoolmaster’s profession is to 
train children. Why cannot the schoolmaster do that 
which it is his profession to do, because the father 
cannot do that which it is not his profession to do? 
The father, if his only profession was to have thirty 
children, and to educate them, might, if he were a 
sensible man, do the thing very well. Much stress 
cannot be fairly laid on isolated cases within individual 
experience ; but still, even in the present state of 
domestic discipline, is it a fact that large families are 
generally worse governed than small families? or is it 
a fact that a single child or a couple of children gene- 
rally turn out better than a large family? We doubt 
if this can be affirmed. It is a common remark that 
brothers do not agree very well at home; and whether 
the fault be in their parents, or wherever it lies, as 
things are at present, it is a common and a just com- 
plaint. Would not any schoolmaster‘rather have thirty 
boys, all of different families to govern, than ‘thirty 
brothers from one family? In addition to all this, 
many single masters do govern thirty boys, and govern 
them on the whole very well, without blows, without 
harsh treatment, and on the whole with successful 
results, There is a school near London, consisting of 
about one bundred and thirty boys, taken from the 
worst part of society, young thieves and vagabonds, who 
are well-governed by one man with an assistant: no 
system of fagging, legalized or winked at, exists here ; 
no blows are given; but strict discipline is enforced, 
and kind words and behaviour are the reward of those 
who merit them. ‘The appearance and manner of many 
of these boys are much superior to what we see in our 
inferior boarding schools. Cannot that be done in 
boarding schools, where the boys are generally of 
decent families, and pay a large sum for their educa- 
tion, which is done in a school where the boys have 
been corrupted before they come, and the means of 
which are limited to a few private subscriptions ? In 
this school for vagrants (at Hackney Wick, near 
London), the boys are employed in. labour for the 
greater per of the day: the corresponding thing for a 
,arge school is systematic exercise.” 


We conclude our extracts with the following ad- 
mirable passage, which, in spirit and execution, is in 
the very best manner of Bentham :— 


**He who defends the infliction of blows, should 
state for what kind of offences he would give blows, 
and how they should be inflicted. We can hardly 
imagine any person maintaining that a boy should be 
nn because he cannot learn something which he 

as done his best to learn; or if he be ‘really very 
stupid and dull, stillif he has tried his best, no man, 
we think, would consider blows a proper punishment. 
Corporal punishment is probably reserved by the more 
reasonable defenders of jt for the infraction of positive 
rules of the school (which rules may be good or bad), 
for obstinacy, lying, and other like offences. If it 
would cure, or tend to cure these evils, something 
might be said in favour of it. But our correspondent 
seems fo think that the boy is the only person concerned 
in the business, whereas ii takes two to make a flogging, 
a boy and a master; and our main objection ‘to 
flogging is founded on certain considerations that pri- 
marily affect the master. Our objection is this: first, 
it is very difficult, particularly if the occasions for 
punishment arise often, for the master to inflict the 
punishment with ‘coolness ‘and solemnity, and, as 
a general rule, in ordinary schools, punishment follows 
the offence ‘too soofi to enable the master to do it 
judiciously, If it is inflicted with any passion what- 
ever, it is very likely that blow$ will be inflicted be- 
rood what is just, and beyond what the master 

imself intended; be will exhibit to. his scholars 


an example of ungoverned temper,—he who is,to be _ 


their guide, their pattern, and their. friend 5. he will 


_fan very great risk of forfeiting all their respect, unl 

‘he be a. man of more than pail intellectual ngth, 
twill |. 
secure no love. - We are all along, supposing ;that the 


in which case he may. command some respect, 


vafter a time, care not for blows; if blows are to do 


-got to offer you as the opposite of flogging?» When he 


scholar is conscious that he deserves some punish= 
ment, and that all the boys would admit the justice of the 
punishment; but what willbe the caseif hethinks: he 
does not? Suppose his offence to bea violation o : 
petty rule—suppose the master to be influenced m : 
y bad humour—is the boy in this case,as we are > 
to submit quietly to what he feels to be unjust? He 
may submit, but in his moral organization there is 
Something implanted which resents this outrage, as i 
we believe that this something is for good, not for 
harm. He feels contempt and indignation for the 
rant who abuses superior strength, aud rooted hatred: 
is his only feeling towards bis teacher. Again, can a 
master, whose system is to govern by blows, exp: 
the love and respect of those who are andeniiien 2? Jf 
a boy finds that a blow is, in the master’s mind, the 
extreme punishment, what value will he set. : 
master’s approbation or disapprobation ? What 
has the master of influencing the conduct of his - 
when the efficacy of the blows is exhausted? For b 


good, they must continually increase.in severity, ' 
boys, as is generally adrotted, aN on 
them, and, in course of time, nothing but extremely 
Severe punishment can be efficient, even in s] 
temporary obedience ; and extreme punishment must’ 
be adopted by those who defend blows, if their system. 
is to have the merit of consistency, t ; 


“« We stop to meet a possible objection that may be — 
made, of this kind, Under your improved system, in 
which the disapprobation of the master isto work such 
miracles, is it not possible that the master’s basi ae] 
bation may be expressed in cases where the boy nks 

ich you 


you attribute to the infliction of blows, or at least some 
effects, which are positively bad and eyo ‘worse 
than those for a blow, which is a thing that many boys 


approbation or disapprobation implies reflection 
caution, delay; the aaiieall sttendhits: : lows. 
< passion and haste. There is alate 

of error in-expressing disapprobation than in giving a 
blow. A blow also, as it has been well sai by this 
author of the * Remarks on Flogging and Fagging in 
Winchester,’ is not a reason: itis not even a word ; 
it is a blow and nothing more. Disapprobation 
is expressed in  words—in words wet are ~ 
not words of passion, but words that contain 
reasons and require consideration; and reasons 
expressed are immediately subjected to’ the judg- 
ment of those who hear them: if they are good 
reasons, they compel conviction and acquiescence: 
Tf they are bad, perhaps the master will find out that 
they are insufficient, before he exposes himself by utter= 
ing them ; and here again is delay, which is the thing 
we aim at producing, between the offence and the 
punishment. But suppose the boy does not admit the 
matter's reasons ; suppose all or nearlyall the boys 
sometimes do not admit the reasons for the expression 
of disapprobation to be adequate; and suppose the 
master’s reasons are not adequate. But here again is 
a great difference between reasons and blows! thetsya 
cannot deny that the master has acted with coolness, 
with deliberation, with a real intention to-do his best 5 
they cannot help approving of the mode in which 

has expressed his disapprobation, even if he is mistaken, 
The master, on his part, will readily see how his opinion 
is received by the boys: if it is not received as he 


wishes, he must reflect on the matter and. 
find out where he is mistaken; and it vey leh 
he will not fallinto the same error again. “A blow un- 


justly inflicted is a wrong done, for which fo excuse 
can be given except that it was done in haste, which is 
no security against its repetition ; whereas disapproba~ 
tion, with reasons for it, even if roba- 
tion is unmerited, contains in it som " is of 
the nature of security against a repetition... We have 
here supposed an extreme case. A well trained master, 
who has reflected on the motives by which both men 
and boys are influenced, will uot be in much dan 

of falling into such mistakes as we have Tie 
disapprobation will be founded on good reason 

will be the oe motive for the boys” to do 

wrong. Jn the other case blows are the ruling motive. 

Now here stand the two masters, and 

choose between them: one holds im his hand the rod, 

and says, If you do so and so, L-will flog you; the 

other says, If you do so and so, I shall disapprove your 
conduct, and I shall show, by'my behaviour, in private 

or public, or both, that I donot like what you do; 
shall tell you why, and you will find that most of the 
boys and other people too will be of my mind. If you 
do as I wish, you shall receive my public approbation: 
this is what offer to you as the: of my dis- 
approbation. What has my friend there with the rod 


approves of your conduct he will not flog you.”) 
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Correspondents next week. The Editor has been on 
a journey, the first part of the account of which will 
appear at the same time. 
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TO ASSIST THE INQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUGGLING, AND 
SYMPATHISE WITH, ALI. 
ON THE FEELING AND BXHIBITION 
OF TASTE. 


We have all a Taste for something or other—ay, 
and our taste is connected with the best part of our 


mature; yet how many regard the indulgence of cer- 


tain tastes among the coxcombries of the artificial 
world, or believe the thing itself a mere supposition 
and an affectation! We should think strangely of 
that man who, turning with dislike from oranges or 
peaches, should profess a decided preference for 
dough-boy ; we should think him “cracked, or at least 
puzzling the Houynhmhms, saying “the thing that is 
not.” ‘Yet, multitudinous are the loyal, unflinching 
advocates of dough-boy,—fellows who hold us orange~ 
swallowers and peach-biters as triflers, fantastic cox- 
combs, conceited biffoons, effeminate Sybarites, idle 
as that ne’er-do-weel,—Thomson, inexperienced as the 
play-going 'prentice, immoral as Shakspeare, wild as 
Spenser !——“« The Man of Taste” has been a synonym 
for all the abusive terms to be found in Johnson, and 
many out of him. He fs a’ rogue, a cheat, a fool, a 
gull, a noodle,an ignoramus, a pedant, a’ pretender, 
an impostor, and so round to the rogue again. But 
the sneers turned at the “man of taste” have not 
been always unjustifiable; the harm has been in con- 
founding the pretender and the sincere lover of 
beauty; a well-intentioned, but an ignorant dislike 
of affectation, has included in its censure the thing 
affected; has, like Claudio, taken. the chambermaid 
for the lovely lady, whose clothes she had donned, and 
accordingly thought unworthily of the good., Such 
has been the common sentiment; and the man who 
has been sensible of certain tastes, which he has con- 


. sidered at least’harmless, has repressed their exhibition 


for fear of ridicule, till the very feeling has-died with- 
in him; as the middle-aged busband is indifferent to 
his first-love, to whom the world has taught him it 
is folly to pay attention. 

In order to preserve our existence, it is necessary 
‘that we eat, and drink, and sleep ; and our so doing 
is.secured by instincts that urge us to supply ourselves 
awith food and rest; and the fulfilment of these self. 
duties is further blessed by a pleasure attendant on 
their performance, To satisfy our senses is thus 
pleasant and necessary to our physical nature. | But 
we are not confined to these essential pleasures; the 
mind, searecly less necessary to invigorate, requires 
exercise; and, further yet, the mind and body both 
inherit a wide field of beauties and delights, open to 
all, equal to‘all—to livein which is health and happi- 
ness ; to use it is wisdom—to appreciate and enjoy it, 
gratitude. But the worldly-wise, ‘because we can 
absolutely Jive without such happiness, weckon it 
superfluous, considering, it’ foolish and mean’ ‘to lie 
under more obligations to nature than is neeessary ; 
so they very heroically and independently’ tefrain 
from receiving more pleasure or happiness than’ they 
can possibly help—slave-like, prizing that alone which 


We Shaded tke Shank 


The sweetest pleasures which we may, but are not 
forced to avail ourselves of, are the fields, the flowers, 
the sight of natural beauties of all sorts, the contem- 
plation of our fellow-beings, who thrive around us, 
—the fine arts, music, poetry, and the sympathies of 
others. They exist always, whether we desire it or 
not ; but we have the choice of disregarding or enjoy~ 
ing them. Which is the better bargain ? 

The advocates of taste have been quite as much to 
blame for the confusion, as those who revile it. Many 
of them, disregarding faculties upon which they 
might justly pique themselves, have plumed them- 
selves with ornate apprehensions, which they acquire, 
if at all, at second-hand. 

The prominent taste exhibited, is taken to be a 
fair test of the man who owns it; and an ambition 
of being thought wise, sensitive or acute, makes us 
pick and choose among the noble things about us, 
and at last confess a taste for that which we think 
will reflect the most credit on our nature. We attach 
ourselves to something which is at the receipt of 
willing homage, and claim a share in the honours 
that are paid to it. . 

Undoubtedly the prominent taste does afford a 
true test of the owner's disposition; but we cannot, 
with all our pains, seem that which we are not. We 
may disguise our real nature, but we cannot shake it 
off, nor assume another. The motives will always 
belong to the naturewe were born to, and our actions 
will always correspond with those, and not with 
others belonging to a frame of mind and body, the 
motives of which are only slowly or partially to be 
understood in their actions. A. mam may pretend to 
a far sight; and by judicious manceuvres, not assert- 
ing his pretended powers too glaringly, nor in the 


face of an opportunity of proving them, may succeed 


in preventing our knowing him‘to be an impostor; 
but the most we can be sure of will be, that he makes 
a great fuss about his far sight. Aman who sees what 
it is o'clock by a steeple we just discern, and no 
more, we acknowledge at once to be very happily 
constituted as to his eyes, and require no assertion 
on his part to convince us of the fact. In. matters of 
mental perception the test is not so obvious; but it 
is quite enough so, to make a broad distinction be- 
tween the real feeling and the assumption. A taste 
for music may be assumed, and the assumer may 
utter many a fine saying, many an extatic apostrophe; 
but all he says will be at second-hand, o}d and tire- 
some, never springing fresh upon the occasion, but 
dragged out at the opportunity, constrained and Jaden 
with effort § and in the wish to destroy all appear- 
ance of the fraud, violence will supply the place of 
liveliness, abruptness of freshness, and the result will 
be exaggeration and inappropriateness. One simple 
sentence, springing truly from the occasion, will open 
to us the heart of the real lover of music ; his words, 
his yoicey manner, and countenance, and the fact, as 
far as we may discern it, will tally ; and he willnot 
need to tell us of what we see at once. 


Tt-is an axiom’ with many, the'despisers of taste 
and all superfluous happiness, that brutal as our 
natures ate to’ be considered, we are only raised above 
the level of brutes by’ our Jaws, criminal and civil; 
and that were it not for actual compulsion, we should 
be no better than beasts.’ This is a wonderful’ con- 


to the decreed pitch of refinement; but because in our 
desire to attain the refinements they enforce, we have 


and far looking,—farther than the eagle, though his» 
eyes are duller,—faces his hereditary skies, and re- 
joices in them; but surely not because he eats) or 
drinks them, or lives: by them in any way. As far as 
any necessity they are of to his positive existence, he 
might as well be as prone as a beast. 

Did we require no more than the sustenance of 
our bodies, or an invigoration of our mental faculties, 
sufficient to supply nutriment and safety, we should 
indeed ‘have a no wider or more exalted portion of 


‘the creation allotted to us, than our quadruped fellow-" 


creatures; in common, with them we hear, see, smell, 
taste, and touch ; and our minds recognize the things 
subject to the five senses ; but that highly-respect~' 
able class of individuals, wonderful as they are in 
beauty, strength, and wisdom, according to their 
kind,—and fully sharing with us the physical and 
tangible world, we cannot believe to have much per- 
ception of that quality, which, spread over the uni- 
verse, we term the beautiful ; and it is this additional 
faculty with which our senses (in other respects the 
same, and differing only in variously balanced) 
degrees), are endowed, that makes the only distine- 
tion between us and our down-looking companions ; 
for all our arts, ‘all our wisdom, all our doctrines, 
are but so many helps to fit us for the enjoyment 
and reverence of what we consider supremely good 
and beautiful. The brute thinks not of the quality, 
of anything about him; he only sees it, recognizes it 
as it is, as far as subject to his narrow perceptions, 


sensible. We, on the contrary; if we are wise, make 
not our own actual wants the measure of the fitness 
of all things, or the limit of our contemplation ; ‘but 
we look far beyond our own bodies and their wants, 
contemplating, as far as we may, the qualities of 
things, and admiring their fitness to their destination, 
rejoicing in their beauty... Hence are we worthy to 
stand erect. 

It is not, then, by the mere subserviency to our, 
wants that we learn to value and enjoy the things we 
recognize, but by the contemplation of beauty and 
goodness in’ the abstract. We rejoice in the beauty 
of the firmament, admire the order of the spheres that 
cluster there, and enjoy their fitness to be dwelt in, 
extending our sympathy to other worlds, further 
away than it is in the power of our minds to repre- 
sent in imagined measurement ;—we rejoice in the 
beauty of the flowers, though “ they toil not, neither 
do “they spin ;"—we are pleased to sce how well the 
bee is lodged,—to hear the bird calling his mate,—to 
see the tree-skipping little squirre! ; we are happy to 
know that he has nuts enough, and to see how well 
the lion's strength serves his turn ;—we are exhili- 
rated because the brook runs loud and clear ;—our 
hearts sofien with the soft “lovéliness of the acacia 
tree. In all these things we admire the goodness, 
the beauty, even though we ¢annot always know the 
end of it. We see that happiness is everywhere ; and 
we study it, because the study makes us better, in- 


fasion of cause and effect. Our laws exist:=<?it> < creases our own, and makes us more deserving of it, 
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We are thus best serving our apprenticeship te 
heaven. , 
It is our perception of beauty that characterises 


us as the lords" of the ckeation welWaunsiSurselves;~ 


and it is the dé appre@iation that most énnobles us. 
Our best serviee is cultivating our power ‘to do'so to 


the bést?of our ability, Nor need any one think’. 


himself unable to see and feel a whole world of beauty. 

All of us, who have senses and hearts, can doit. Not 
by affecting to perceive or relish beauties that are 
comparatively untasted by our peculiar organization, 
which is mere vanity and vexation of the spirit ;. buf 
by cultivating those tastes we are able to feel, no mat- 

ter how humble they may seem. _ The beggar’s heart. 
who loves her child, is nobler than the Duke’s, who 

reflects his pride in his son and heir, but cares little 

forthe boy. Our illustration is not quite true; for- 
the beggar’s child is as: mighty a'wonder as'the young’ 
Marquess ; but we: wilb leavevit, for its obviousness. » 

An affected. taste fora beauty: not really perceived 

does: no good,—effects: nothing; but’a habit of false- 

hood.:, A genuine: relish) for any beauty’ is’ a true! 
thing, and ‘is an:action of the:noblest faculty.. More+ 

over, it multiplies; and a-sense of beauty in ‘any: 
shape produces the perception of it-in others. The: 
region: of» beauty in any mind is only: limited by 
truth; without which | re has yun existence 
avalon.) . 

Tn the fine arts, the' taste for which has been the 
most reviled, we recognise the same abstract beauty 
which. it is our privilege to enjoy, and which it is wis- 
dom and goodness to indulge. In them the quality of 
beauty is most obviously abstracted, and_ yet appeals 
most! generally to our passions. Music, which is the 
beauty of sound, and appeals to our sentiments; 
painting, which. is the beauty of. visual. things, and 
appeals to our sympathies; and. poetry, which is the 
beauty of all things, and appeals to our whole nature, 
are;among, the most accessible studies of goodness ; 
and have the additional recommendation of forming! 
that part of the universal creation, inconceivably: 
small though it be, which we have ourselves been 
allowed to perform. The performance and the con- 
templation of such: woolen alike ameliorates and 
exalts us, 
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ROMANCE OF REAL LIFH, 
NO, XCIVe—SINGUDAR DETECTION, AND SUDDEN AND 
FRIGHTFUL CATASTROPHE. 

(ra is almost the only thing worth Treading in a 
Book which made some noise in its day, and which 
exhibited: the following extraordinary title-page :— 
“ Memoirs and Anecdotesof Philip Thicknesse, late 
Governor of Land-Guard Fort, antl, unfortunately, 
Father to George Touchet, Baron Audley.” Thick- 
nesse was a flighty man, whose imprudence exas- 
perated a hasty, but apparently not bad disposition, 
and embroiled him with a number of péople ; among 
whom were his own children. The account of his 
squabbles are accordingly mere ex-parte statements 
but there seems no reason to doubt the truth of the 
striking and appalling circumstance before us. 
The Ford he speaks of was his own father-in-law, 
a solicitor; and the event must have taken place too 
nearly within the recollection of many persons,'to 
render it probable that he would have falsified it.] 

Tue late Mr Ford, a gentleman well acquainted 
with the law, and the modes of discovering and de- 
tecting infamous villains, was sent for by a foreign 
minister, to trace a villain who had forged his name, 
and drawn large sums out ofthe hands of his banker. 
Mr Ford, observing that the forged notes were all 
spelt according to auricular orthography, instantly 
coaceived that the forgery was committed by a 
foreigner ; and soon after strongly suspected. the 
‘minister’s own secretary, (then present,) to be the 
forger.. With, the man, however, he was left by 
the minister, to consider what were the. most 
prodent steps to ‘be taken, to) make a disea 
very. After a, lite conversation between them, Mr 


~fiaset of} 7 necel ow , 
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‘ord proposed 4 in a 
Publie papers, offering therein a te the dis+ 
coverer ; to which the secretary very readily agreed; 


bue Mr a. en ee pretence of-havingy left oS in s 

spedtiaclés at hi ired the secretaty 2 e j 

that he would 3 and so ofa : han the 
introduced 7 el the ‘Geayertiooren every word the win ws over th The\hed 


which in the forged drafts had been spelt according 
to auricular orthography ¥ ‘and as every word tallied 
to a tittle, Mr Ford retired, satisfied in his own mind 
that he had discovered'the man. | The advertisements 
|were, however, printed in the public papers; and 
about a fortnight afterwards, Mr Ford waited upon 
the minister, but found only the secretary, at home... 
After mutual civilities, Mr Ford placed himself nearly 
vis-a-vis to the secretary, who asked him whether he 
had discovered the forger ?- Mr Ford, looking the:sees. 
retary steadfastly in the face, replied, —“I have.” He 
then perceived such a sudden. change of countenance, 
that. as soon as the secretary had so far recovered. 
his alurm,.as to. ask him,. “‘ Who. is) the man?” Mr 
Ford,. clapping his hand. violently upon the knee of 
the secretary, said—* You, sir, are the mam!" Con- 
seious guilt struck him tothe soul, and the window 
being near and open, he instantly jumped out, and 
impaled himself upon the iron rails,before the door. 
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BANKS OF THE LOIRE. 

[Tut following description of this charming district, 
which has long been called the Fairy-land of France, 
is from the travels of Lieutenant’ Colonel Pinckney, 
who went through it in the year 1807. Circum- 
stances may. have altered since then; but it is not 
likely'that they have materially done so, especially as 
a late interesting work (‘Six Weeks on the Loire’y 
has risen in evidence to prove the claims’ of this 
part of France to its reputation for beauty of scenery, 
and obligingness of manners. ] 


Mr Younge, in the course of conversation, gave me 
sofie important information with respect to the 
climate of this part of France. I have entered it in 
my note-book as nearly as possible in his own words, 
and therefore shall give it.as such, 

“Tf an American, an English, or a Swedish gen- 
tleman, wished to settle in France,” said he; “I 
would recommend, ‘above all provinces, either Tour- 
raine or the Limorin, What the country is as to 
natural beauty, and as to fertility of soil; you may 
see through “every league; it is that mixture of 
the wild and of the cultivated, of the field, of the 
wood, of the vitieyard, and of the garden, which is 
hot to be equalled ‘in Europe, and which has ren 
dered this part'of France the favourite of painters 
and poets from time immemorial. Here the trou- 
badours have built their fairie castles;—have settled 
their magicians, and bouitid their ladies‘in enchanted 
gardens; and even the popular superstition of the 
country seems to have taken its tone and colour 
from the images ‘around. Tourtaine, and ‘all the 
country on’ the banks of the Loire, has a-kind of 
popular mythology of its own; it is the land ‘of 
fairies and elfins, and there is scarcely a glen, a 
grove, or a shady reeess; but what has its tale be- 
longing to it. What one of the French poets ‘has 
said of the Seine, may be said with more truth of 
the Loire—all its women are Queens, and all its 
young mien poets, If Mademoiselle St Sillery 
were speaking,” continued he, smiling at this young men 
lady, “she would say, that love reigned triumphant 
amidst the chatms of nature. 

“ The climate exactly corresponds to this singular 
beauty of the country. ‘In many years there is no 
such thing as'snow, ‘and frosts are not frequent, and 
never severe. The rainy weather comes“ustally at 
once, ‘and is confined to the spring... There are no 
fogs and vapours, as is usual in the northern kingdom; 
the spring is a continuance of such weather as isseen 
in England about the middle of May... The harvest 
begins about the latter end of June, but is sometimes 
so Jate as the middle of July it: continues a’month, 
The Vent de Vize is very rare in these proyinces, 
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el 
t heats are from the middle of July to A 
middle of August. During this time the climate 
Tourraine certainly"exceeds anything that i bes commom 


where “interspersed with flowérs ; there are 
of some kind or + other throughout the year. 


‘drawbacks frdm this exeelfeticel: ‘the countries a 
‘of the Loire are subject to violent storms of rain and 
hail, and the latter particularly is occasionally so - 
violent,.as. to. beat. down and. destroy. all the corn.and_ 
vintage on, whieh it may fall. Peuae 
however, at least in this excessive 
very frequent ; they sometimes do not occur once in” 
five years. Some years ago, they were more frequent 
than they, are at. present;, they used to come on at — 
that time with a violence which. nes 
before them, even. 
even men have been killed by these 
storms, however, are now 
phenomena. ; 
« Theproduce of these en 
raine and Anjou,—is such as migtit be expected from 
their climate, and the fertility of the soil. I am per-— 
suaded that a farnily or an indi at one=" 


_ fourth of the expense which it would cost them either — 


in England or in Americas! Bread -is!'eheaper by’ 
two-thirds, and meat of all kinds ity ere 
of the London market.” a 


Wolter 14 

‘ry Showa 
e passed several groups! niaeger mage 
Pr = a under the shade: I should not, indeed,. 
say reposing, for they were’ romping, running, and. 
conversing, with all the characteristic merriment of, 
the country. “They saluted us, respectfully as. we 
passed them. In one of these groups was a flageolet. 
player; he was piping merrily; his comrades! accom~ 
panying the tune with miotions’ of, their hands and: 
neck.“ Confess,” said Mademoiselle St» Sillery,: 
“that we are a happy people: these poor creatures” 
have been at their labours sin¢e sunrise, and yet this 


never wearied?” said ‘I.— “© Never ‘so:'thuch’ so, but 
what they can sing and’ dance: their good humour 
seems'to hold them in the stead of the more:robust 
nerves of the north. Even: labour itself is not ed 
where the mind takes its share of the weight.” = 

S eee said Mr’ nge tober, 
smiling. 

“JT am a Frenchwomnian,” replied she, chapeau 
not change my cheerful flow of ‘spirits for all the’ 
philosophy and wisdom in the universe. ~ v4 
can — me unhappy whilst the sun shins. = _ - 

* * vfweal's 4a 

We morse Chou toe ht ahaa!" 
woman of the house apologised that she had no suit- 
able room for so large a company, “butsher husband 
andsons were gathering applesin the orchard, and ifwe 
would dine there, we should find it cheerful enough.” 
We readily adopted this proposal, and had a very 
pleasant dinner under an! apple trees Mademoiselle — 
and myself had agreed to divide between’ us the 
office of purveyor to the party. It was my part to. 

see [that the meat or poultry was not over boiled, 
over hashed, or over roasted, and it was her's to ar- 


range the table with the linen which we 

brought with us. »It is inconceivable uch com= 

= and even: elegance, — | or eeieinacl 
- sretschan 

vay Younge and myself bitag dl an argu- 

ment of some warmth, in w Younge had 


taken part, Mademoiselle St Sillery had given us 
the slip, and the carriage being ready, T had to seek 
ler. After much trouble Ifound her engaged in @ 
childish sport with some boys and girls, the children 
of the landlord. The game answered to what is 
known in América by the feels piven: 
and Mademoiselle St Sillery, when | 
coneealed in a saw-pit.. I have mentioned, 
wap ances cas ee 
an elegant, fashionable girl, and as 

a romp anda hoyden as it is possible 


aA need 
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AND THE’ ‘PRINTING. “MACHINE. || 


Syet was this young’ lady of fashion ‘engaged in the every walk ; /ind if tere is an ‘hollow'in the garden, 
‘most puerile play, and even seemed disappointed when it is fortned into 9 muddy pond, in which Walf-aldozen 
“she ‘was ealled from ‘it.’ Such is the French levity, nymphs instore ate Wout to plunge. “THe ‘iY taste 
‘that sooner than’ not be in motion, the gravest and “of these statues is ‘Tiot the worst; they arey grossly 
‘most ‘dignified of them would join in a hunt after a indecent: nothing is reserved, nothing ‘is ‘eon- 
butterfly." Ihave frequently been walking, with all ‘cealed. And yet the master of ‘the House will not 
possible gravity, with Mademoiselle St Sillery, when ‘hesitate to’exhibit ‘thes to -his female’ visitors; | arid 
she bas ‘suddenly challenged "me to run‘a race; and what is worse, his female visitors will look ‘at them 
‘before T could recover my astonishment, or give her witha pleasant smile, Once for all, there is:to such 
re anal her heels. thing as decency, as it is understood in other king- 
S- : 2 doms, to be found in France. “Nature is the fashion 

We sate several cottages, delightfully situated, ofthe day, atid, according to the French philosophy, 


-covered with grapes. * The gradual approach to them the passions ‘ate the best index to what is natural, 


had something which spoke both to the imagination ‘With a very few exceptions, ‘the French women act 


and the feelings. Imagine the carriage driving very yp’ to this doctrine; ‘atid are ‘as cagpeogpeaennell 


slowly onwards, when yout suddenly hear a ‘sweet gould wish thefit. 
female voice carolling away in all the wildness of ‘é  fgpiloue a Jigjto weal 5 : 
nature, and this without knowing whence it comes. Of all ‘the provinces of Wein thiul:sndibeh tits 
‘On a sudden, coming nearer the bottom of the hill; pose’ the department of the Loire are the richest and 
you see on one side of the road a cottage chimney, jest Gultivated; ‘and if any foreigner would wish to 
peeping as it were froma tuft of trees in a dell, and  §his residence in’ France; ‘let it be on the banks of 
immediately afterwards, coming in front; behold  ¢yjs river. Fish, as I have said’ before; is cheap and 
girl picking grapes for the press, —_ cheerfully sing> plentiful, and fowls about one-fourth of thé price in 
ing over her toil. ' England. The clitiate, not so southerly as to be 
£ Sa. 08 Sunjhaoan® ge ! fiitolérably hot, nor so northerly as'to'be continually 
We passed a group of gypsies that were: yan hutid, is perhaps’ the most healthy and pleasant in 
under a broad branching oak; by the road-side: there ¢}¢'worldithe ‘sun shinies day after day ina sky of 
were twenty or more of them collected in a cirele, in etherial” blue; “the 4pring is ‘relieved by frequent 
the midst of which was a fire, anda pot boiling. jntervals of sun, and the summer by breezes The 
‘ These people,” said Mademoiselle St Sillery, “are  ¢¥ening, in loveliness and serenity, exceeds all powers 
realizing ‘the wish of our good King Henry the gf description.. The windows may) be left safely 
Fourth: ‘he wished ‘that évery peasant in France open during the night; ‘and night after night have 
might havea fire in his chimney anda fowl in his J Jeid in my bed, ‘and watched the course of ithe 
pot; atid ‘fowls must be vety sedrcé Whe these good moon ascending in the fretted vault. Society, more> 
folks ate in wait of them.” over; in this-part of. the kingdom, is, always within 
° e 4 a o--24 the reach of those who can-afford to. keep it, and the 
In the ordinary coristruction of a French chateau, expénses df ‘the best company are very trifling. . I 
there is a gréater consuniption of wood than brick; have mentioned, Ibelieve, that, an.establishment of 
4nd no spating of ground: It is usually a rambling two men servants, a gardener, three, maids, a family 
building, with a body, wings, and again wings of from, four. to) six, in-number, and a carriage with 
lipon those wings; and flanked ‘on each ‘Side two horses, might, with great ease, be kept. in the 
by’ @ pigtori-House, ‘stables, and barns ; ‘the Seerhaeednanenesoneme dana SNe 
pigeon-house being onthe right, and the barns to 3001. yy! 
and Stables bh the left. The decorations are infinitely hy ant bot . = * 
betitatl contempt; paitited ‘weathereoeks sand eop- We passed some very pretty village. gith, dressed 
per furréts, and even the paiht apparently as aticient in bodices laced erossways with.ribbon. ‘They, in- 
as the Chateau. The windows 'are nuimerous, but formed us that they were the daughters of a small 
even in the best chateatis there is’strange neglect as farmer; and were going to.a neighbouring chateau to 
td the broken ‘glass: Softictimes they are left'as dance dt the birth-day of/one of the ladies of the 
broken, but ‘tore frequétitly patched with paper, family. Mr Younge complimented. them on: their 
eoloured silk, or. even..stuffed with Jinen, The beauty 3, they smiled with, more, grace than seemed 


upper tier of windows, even. in ies et of the sodlona in ils. lie station. = or els ott 


eurtsey,, which 


« Where i is the masque 2” 
excuse in the conniens where there is surely room said: faim a the, de Thiery,” re- 


enough for this part of household business. Upon plied one of them, “about a fourth. part of a league 
the whole, the appearance of a French chateau, in through this. gateway ; perhaps, if, you are going 
the old style, resembles one of those deserted houses only, to the next post, you will join us, Papa and 
which are sometimes seen in England, where the mamma will be honoured_by, your company.” _The 
plaister has been peeled or is peeling off, and invitation was declined, with. many, thanks to the 
where every boy that passes throws his, stone at the charming girls. , It is needless to add, that they were 
windows... » young ladies habited as peasants, and that there was 
The pleasute-grounds attached, to the .chateau & masque at the chateau. . This kind of entertain- 
very exactly correspond with its style: the chateau ment is very common in this part of France. t 
is usually built in the worst possible site of the We are apt to attach ideas of comfort or misery 
estate. It generally "stands in some meadow or according to circumstanees peculiarly, belonging to 
lawn, and precisely in that partjof it which is the themselves. . Tell an English peasant that a French- 
natural drain of the whole, and where, if there were man has neither glass to his windows nor sheets to 
no house, there would necessarily be an horse- his beds, and he will conclude him to be miserable in 
pond. A grand avenue, planted on each side with the extreme, On the other hand, tell a French 
noble trees, leads up to the house, but is usually so peasant that an English rustic never tastes a glass of 
overgrown with moss and weeds, as to convey a most wine onee in seven years, and he will equally pity 
uncomfortable feeling of cold, dampness, and desola- the Englishman. 
tion. The grass of the lawn is equally foul, and The French of all classes,.as I have repeatedly 
everything of dirt and rubbish is collected under the had occasion to observe, are unwearied in their acts 
windows in front.. The gardens behind are in the of kindness; they offer their minor services with 
same execrable state ;—gravel walks overrun with sincerity, and you cannot oblige them more than by 
moss and weeds; flower beds ornamented with accepting them, nor disappoint them more than by 
statues of leaden Floras, painted Mecuries, and declining them. They have nothing of the surliness 
Dians with milk-pails. Every yard almost salutes of the Englishman. It wovld be considered as the 
you with some similar absurdity. The hedges are most savage brutality to hesitate in, and more par- 
shaped. into. peacocks, and. not unfrequently into ticularly to refuse with rudeness, any possible satis- 
ladieg;and gentlemen dancing a_mirs-et.. Pillars of faction to a stranger. To be a stranger is to bea 
emidhionind pvramide of cmsksctriitietectiiieenst “Stelthe. and tn bee Cdttine fa dey hate a clare bh eh 


“ost éxtréme hospitality and attention. “I ditt Hever 
“ériough praise the French people for thelr’ Mais 
Gimifiate, thelr ‘natural, their totally disinterested 


"ata Spoteanitos betievolence. doiifer 
jud 2a a at Eat “al T-- ) ; . nb 
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Amona all the curiosities with which Paris, “that 
‘city of a thousand spectacles,” abounds, there is not 
one more deserving of attention, than the Hotel de 
Cluny, of which an account*has, oe appeared from 
the pen of Mme, de Saint Surin... .) 

In the first place; the Hotel de’ Claniy stands on 
the site of the ancient palace of Therma, the princi« 
pal residence of the »Caisars; during their’oceuparicy 
of Gaul, and which, with its vast gitdens, ‘coveréd 
the extensive space now occupied by the | Quartier 'de 
U Université ; and the remains of that palace are the 
only Roman monuments which now éxist in the mes 
tropolis of France, the only rélies row to be found ia 
Paris, of those edifices, lasting as their own fame, 
which the victorious soldiery of Rome planted in 
every spot over which their eagles fluttéred. It ds 
not.known.at what precise period the palace of ‘Ther- 
mp was erected, but Constantius Chlorus is supposed 
to have been the first Emperor who occupied it, and 
he made it his principal. residence forthe fourteen 
years which he spent in Gaul. Half a century later, 


‘Julian the Apostate, and. his wife Helena, occupied 


the same palace ; and here in 360, in its subterraneous 
vaults which reached to the Seine, whither he had 
fled on hearing a tumult in the army, Julian was dis, 
coyered by his mutinous soldiery, elevated on a bucks 
ler, crowned with a,gorget, and forced by, them to 
assume the title of Augustus... 

. The vaults. to, which Ie» xesiceddazoatilhin exalts 
as are also'some remains of the aqueduct, discovered 
in 1544, which seryed to convey the water from, Ar- 
cueil for the supply of those. baths. from which; the 
palace derived its name... The Emperor. Valentinian 
the First inhabited the palace of Therma about the 
year 365, and when the Romans were forced by the 
Franks to abandon Gaul, the palace became the resi- 
dence of Clovis and his successors... After the death 
of Clovis, the Queen Clotilda appears to have resided 
more generally in the city, where, she superintended 
the education of the three children of her son Clodo- 
mir, King of Orleans. After a time,;Childebert and 
Clotaire invited the. three young princes to the palace 
of Therma, the residence of Childebert, upon the 
pretence of replacing them upon the _of their 
father, But.no sooner did the two kings 
nephews in their power, hn hyd 
sword.and a pair of scissors to the august widow 
Clovis, fatal symbols; which implied that there re+ 
mained for her grand-children but to choose between 
death and a monastery. The indignant Clotilda de- 
clared that it was better for kings to die than to suffer 
dishonour. . At this magnanimous answer, Clotaire, 
without the slightest compunction, stabbed with his 
own hands two of the youthful princes in the presence 
of Childebert, who, moved by a tardy sense of mercy, 
would fain have saved their lives. The youngest of 
the sons of Clodomir was spared; he has given his 
name to the village of Saint Cloud, where he lived 
for a long time, exercising in the retirement of pri- 
vate life, the virtues of a Christian. Childebert, king 
of Paris, continued to reside at the palace of Therma, 
a prey to remorse for the crimes to the commission of 
which he had consented. Yet, strange as it. may 
appear, this barbarian monarch was, in some respects, 
a man of pure and simple tastes. He superinténded 


* the education of his children, was a lover of Rowers, 


a grafter of fruit-trees, and a cultivator of his gardens, 
which extended to the Abbey, which he himself had 
founded at the invocation of Saint Vincent, upon the 
ruins of an ancient temple of Isis. This is, now=#- 
days, the Church of St Germain des Prés, the portal 
of which is said to be the work of this far distant 
period. 

We would fain follow our fair guide through all 
the historical researches, the pleasant and imaginative 
eneanlatinne in which she hac indnlasa. hue “SHANAR 
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we share the enthusiasm with which she regards the 
walls within which the lion-hearted Pepin and the 
enlightened Charlemagne once had their dwelling place, 
which witnessed the loves of Emma and Eginhardt, 
and the first trial of arms of Gaston de Foix, le Fou- 
dre de U Italie, we must not let our fancy run riot, but 
content ourselves with saying that the Palace of Ther- 
me, orle Vieux Palais, as it was afterwards called, 
which, up to the days of Hugh Capet, or even to that 
of Louis le Jeune, served as maison de plaisance to the 
Kings of France, was in the progress of time shorn of 
its wide domain, and eventually presented by Phi- 
lippe- Auguste to one of his chamberlains. From 
that time it became private property, and was 
sold and divided. In 1245 Raoul de Meulant 
possessed a part of it; and at a later period, 
this mansion was purchased by - Robert de 
Courteney. Pierre de Chalus, Abbot of Cluny, ob- 
tained for his order the remains of this ancient edi- 
fice; and the Palace of Therme at length arrived in- 
to the possession of Jacques d’Amboise, Abbot of 
Cluny, brother of the Prime Minister of Louis XII. 
It was this ecclesiastic, who, in 1490, caused the Ho- 
tel de Cluny, such as we now see it, to be erected on 
the ruins of the old palace. 

Let us now enter its venerable walls, and view the 
chosen relics of the olden time there garnered up. 
Passing through a Gothic gallery, which leads to se- 
veral apartments, let us enter the first saloon and ex- 
amine the curious old cabinets with which it is deco- 


-rated, noting particularly that splendid specimen of 


the antique cabinet, of tortoise-shell, m other-of-pearl 
and Florentine Mosaic, mounted with gold, and stud, 
ded with jewels which once belonged to the Queen 
Marie de Medicis. When we have sufficiently ad- 
mired this gorgeous piece of art, and those fitting 
companions, the carvings and elaborately chased cups, 
by which it is surrounded, dedicating our notice es- 
pecially to that beautiful specimen of Alberto Du- 
rer’s chisel—Saint Margaret, Queen of Bohemia, let 
us lift up the tapestry which hangs over the door- 
way, and enter the bed-chamber of Francis the First. 
- There stands the identical bed in which that 
king of gentlemen was wont to sleep; and as we 
gaze upon his armour which is laid upon the counter- 
pane, and our eyes encounter the figures of the two 
knights, who, with lance in hand and élosed visiers, 
stand at the head of the bed, as though keeping watch 
over their sleeping master, we can searce believe that 
it is not the king himself who slumbers there. There, 
too, we see his trusty sword, upon whose“handle the 
matchless burin of Benvenuto Cellini has designed 
with exquisite skill a masterly representation of a 
stag hunt. There, too, are the spurs which the 
gallant Francis wore on the fatal field of Pavia, as 
well as his golden stirrups, recently procured at 
Madrid from a descendant of the nobleman who took 
the monarch prisoner. Near these mournful relics, 
and sundry other momorials of those stirring times, 
such as the swords and daggers of those valiant 
chevaliers whose noble deeds once made nations 
tremble, we perceived a distaff richly carved with 
figures of all the most eminent women mentioned in 
the Bible, This beautiful instrument of female in- 
dustry, is said to have been the property of a Queen 
of France, in the 15th century. The delicacy of the 
figures, and the excellent state in which it is preserved, 
show that at that period the domestic habits of good 
Queen Bertha, were falling into disuse. A picture 
by Primaticcio, Francis's favourite painter, repre- 
‘senting the toilet of a young lady in the 16th century, 
ated this apartment, and adds to the illusion. 


. The next object which engages our attention are 
two figures, seated before the casement, engaged at 
chess. The chess-men, which are of rock crystal, 
decorated with amber, and mounted with gold, are of 
a strange fashion, which points out. not only. their 
antiquity, but the far.distant landin which they were 
made. The interest which they excite is, however, 
considerably increased, when we learn that they form 
the identical set which was sent to Saint Louis from 
Arabia, by the Prince of the Assassins. 


We have said that this apartment now bears the 
name of Francis the First. It was, however, formerly 
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known as the chamber of La Reine Blanche,a name of the church, which, while it may perhaps offend 


owing its origin to a tradition, which is in some mea- _ 
sure confirmed by the chronicles of the time. 

Mary of England, the third wife of Louis XII, im- 
mediately upon the death of that monarch retired to 
the Hotel de Cluny, then belonging to the brother of 
the Cardinal D’Amboise.. She was Reine Blanche 
(for in France white is the mourning which Queens 
wear for their husbands), and inhabited this apart- 
ment. As she was most desirous of being appointed 
Regent, she did not hesitate, at the first moment of 
her widowhood, to declare herself in a way to become 
a mother; but the deception was soon made manifest. 
In the meanwhile, the charms of the young and 
beautiful Queen were not lost upon the Duc d’An- 
gouleme; but his mother, Louise de Savoie, a 
woman of the world, watched so narrowly every 
movement of the lovely widow, that she was soon in 
possession of information sufficient to “convince 
Francis of the.attentions which Suffolk paid to the 
Princess of England. Le Comte d’Angouleme was 
not long before he drew from Mary an avowal of her 
passion for her gallant countryman, and, gaining her 
consent, he conducted her to the altar, where she 
gave up the fair title of Queen of France for the 
hand of a simple subject of her kingly brother. 
“ Let us hope,” says Madame de Saint Surin, “that 
Love made her ample amends for the wounds which 
her vanity must have received!” 

We will now take our readers through the Salle 
& Manger, calling upon them as they pass to snatch 
a hasty glance at its gilt leather hangings, its tables 
laid in the precise style of the fifteenth century, with 
its antique spoons and old-fashioned knives of most 
portentous dimensions. One of these last has the 
sacrifice of Abraham carved upon its handle, in 
a style which rivals that of the beautiful distaff we 
have already mentioned. Inthe centre of the table 
stands a clepsydra of enamelled china, which served, 
ere clocks were introduced, to regulate the duration 
of the repast ; there, too, we see one of those meubles 
& hochet, which in former times served to amuse the 
company during the dessert. It is a double goblet, 
which has, no doubt, in its day called forth shouts of 
laughter from the wondering spectators of its mirth- 
provoking powers; for no sooner does the party 
drinking from it finish the larger glass, which con- 
tains about half a pint, than a smaller one springs up 
and presents itself to his lips, as if challenging him 
to add to his potation. 

Before we quit the Hotel de Cluny, another and 
somewhat graver scene calls for our attention. We 
mean the beautiful Gothic chapel, into which we are 
led by a door of exquisite workmanship, * brought 
from the Chateau d’Anet, that gorgeous retreat which 
Henry the Second built for the residence of Diana 
of Poictiers. On entering this sacred spot, we 
find all the most delicate graces of the architecture 
of the fifteenth century developed in a very confined 
space. The vaulted arches spring from a pillar in 
the centre of the chapel, from which all the lines 
radiate ; while from its pointed casements a dim 
religious light finds its way through exquisitely 
painted glass’ windows, the handywork of those con- 
summate masters of that too much neglected art, 
Jean Cousin and Pinaignier. The sculptures which 
decorate this beautiful specimen of Gothic architec- 
ture are partly from the gifted chisel of Jean Goujon 
—he who has been christened by his admiring coun- 
trymen, le Phidias Francaise and le Correge de la 
Sculpture, and who was slain at the massacre of St 
Bartholomew, upon the scaffold of the Louvre, while 
finishing his Moses—partly the work of his great 
rival, Germain Pilon, who executed the ‘bronze 
figures of Henry the Second and Catherine de 
Medicis, which are upon their tomb at St Denis. 

As the illusion in the Chamber of Francis the First 
is kept up bythe figures engaged at ‘chess, and the 
Knights who appear to be in attendance on the King, - 
so, in this, Oratory of the widowed Queen, every 
ornament is in perfect keeping with the age in which 
she lived. The spectator is startled on his entrance 
by a figure standing before the reading-desk, clothed 
in full pontificals, apparently performims_the offices 


. and beautiful. 


the taste of some who would have wished the solemn 
silent solitude which here reigns, to have been unin~ 
terrupted by his presence, serves. to draw. oo. 
generality of visitors the remark, that 

looks exactly as it must have done when | 

de. Cluny first performed mass in it, or 1 

Reine Blanche, bidding Royalty bend the jemoie: 
love, stepped from a throne to give her heartand 


hand to the gallant Suffolk:—From the eh Soon 
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FINE ARTS. _ 
The Poetical Works of John Milton: 
Egerton Bridges, Bart., with Imaginative Tlus= 
trations by J. M, W. Turner, Esq., RA. + Vol. 

V. John Macrone. + alam? 
Mn Westall has contributed one ‘of -his poiune 
signs to the present volume, Se dees eae 
dess invoked by L’Allegro in the’ shape of a 
female, too slim and genteel for the daughter 
Jove, whom the poet addresses,—too fragile to 
exist among the potent and jovial inhabitants - 
of Olympus, but rather befitting ’some Fairy 
Court, where, according to the description * of 
some of the visitors of such places, simplicity of 
costume and sportive demeanour 
with a certain air of art in the mise and the manners. 
The fair creature before us, however, is elegant, gay, 
The black cloud behind, even if 
meant as a further commentary upon the subject, is 
in a doubtful. taste, and certainly not in keeping 
with the spirit of the poem; if employed merely. for 
the sake of effect, the same tint. might have been 
given to that part of the back-ground in ‘a different 
shape—as delicate foliage, for ;instance, or a grassy 
knoll. The engraving is anything but free in the 
execution, and the effect is rather flat; but it is clear 
and delicate, and that appears to Deve. been, Se se 
graver’s aim. 

Mr,Turner's design, “Ludlow Conia tbe'ising 
of the Water Nymphs,” pleases us more than the 
former ones, The Nymphs, it is true, are not much 
better than Jay figures; andthe remote subject of the 
Mask, the place of its representation, and the subse- 
quent decay of the Castle, all crowded into the same 
design, exhibit a singular confusion of ideas. The 
ruined building, however, and the moon, bursting 
through sloubesiaep-an.etter (517. SaaaEaNaT we 
the smallness of the picture is co! 


One Step Further in Slenography. ‘Sy Usallig 
Warren Tear. J. Von’ Voorst. 
WE promised some time since # notice of Mr ‘Tear's 
book; but eircumstances unavoidably deferred it, 
and it ultimately slipt our memory. The work is 
written with great fairness and’perspicuity; doing 
proper honour to earlier advocates of stenography, 
and very modestly suggesting improvements which 
appear to us likely to advance the art.' A gentleman 
in the profession, on whose intelligence and candour 
we can rely, objects to Mr Tear, that he conveys a 
false idea of Gurney's method, in comparing it with 
his own; and it appears that Mr Tear’s way of writ= 
ing Gurney’s short-hand is such’ as might rather be 
learned from Gurney’s book than practice in his 
office. This could not, however, affect the com- 
parison very materially. The objection that Mr 
Tear’s method is too intricate’ and involved for the 
necessary rapidity of practice, presenting also” too 
great an increase to the labour, already very consider- 
able, of acquiring the art, is more serious. Yet we 
cannot help thinking that Mr ‘Lear's method is ex- 
tremely ingenious, involving a wonderful economy 
of time in the practice when once acquired; and 
that, although’the preliminary difficulties appear to 
be increased, the subsequent diffictilties*are propor- 
tionately lessened. At any rate, we are certain that 
suggestions so likely to "be" of service’ to ithe profes- 
sion, and so temperately, (and; at‘the same time 
clearly set’ forth, deserve every ‘attention /from* all 
interested in an ‘art, daily coming into greater use, 
already advariced to a considerable ;pitch of’ facility 
and precision, but dnd qoiendlg susceptible of m al 
improvement: : aol nny be ae 
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‘Surgical skill can only be acquired 
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TABLE TALE. 
WOsPITALs, 

Curative means are of two kinds,—skill and sym- 
ey : and unless there be a due measure of both, an 
ospital, however splendid it may appear externally, is 
ouly half-endowed, half-furnished within. With not 
the slightest intention of imputing cruelty to surgeons, 
it may with perfect truth and riety be said that 
the greater their skill is, the less is their sympathy; for 
that practice and 
familiarity with cases and cries of distress, which tend 
to abate their sensitiveness, and enables them to retain 
@ necessary self-possession in cases of emergency. _Un- 
doubtedly our hospitals are duly supplied with surgeons 
thus qualified :—but can we say as much for the other 
branch of the curative means,—the visiting and the 
comforting ? If we cannot, the patients in our hospitals 
are but living subjects for surgical experiment. To 
abandon patients, therefore, wholly to the care of sur- 
geons, is to abandon those who are the most in need of 
Sympathy, to the care of those who, from professional 
habits, possess the least of it. Abuses claim, from time 
immemorial, a right of settlement in prisons and _hos- 
Pitals. Their right is confirmed by the vanity of suc- 
ceeding generations ; for few persons are to be found 
who will proclaim, either as prisoners, patients, or 
éven as visitors, their own personal knowledge of prison 
or hospital abuses. Hence gaolers, turnkeys, and chum- 
masters, continue to extort, and nurses continue to in- 
sult, with impunity. Little do the congregations, 
sitting comfortably on their cushions in our churches, 
while their sensibilities are appealed to in all the 
glowing eloquence ef a “‘ charity sermon ;” in which 
the institution pleaded for is represented in such lan- 
guage that many are led to imagine hospitals to be the 
abodes of ministering ‘angels: little do they imagine 
that in such places the greatest cruelty and neglect are 
frequently experienced by patients: that some of the 
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Taxs volume is in all respects worthy of a place be- 
side the best of those contributed to the same series 
of histories by the eminent names of Scott, Moore, 
and Mackintosh ; to which we may add that of Dr 
Dunham, the able author of the {Histories of Spain 
and Germany. ‘Indeed Mr Thirlwall may, be said 
to have here furnished. us with the promise of a far 
better, History of Greece than any our language yet 
Possesses. 

. To at least as intimate and extensive a familiarity 
as the most learned and laborious of his predecessors, 
with the ancient and original sources of information 
on his subject, the present writer adds an acquaint- 
ance with what has ‘been done in its illustration by 
modern scholarship, and especially by the recent in- 
vestigations of the Germans, which gives him a very 
great advantage over all who have gone before him. 
It is true that rio inquirer ‘has yet done so much for 
the history of the Greeks as the illustrious Niebuhr 
has for that of the Romans; but still the former also 
has, to a considerable extent, changed its old aspect 


under the new light that has been thrown upon it by: 


the more philosophical spirit of the eriticism of our 
times.? 

The form of the present work, and the manner of 
its appearance, would Jead us to expect rather a 
compendium than a’fall and elaborate history. “The 
author seems to have himself felt somewhat embar- 
rassed “between his feeling of what was due td his 
subject, and the sort of treatment of it demanded 
from him by the nature of the publication for which 
he was writing. . The plan of his work, he tells us, 
has been considerably” enlarged” since it was first un- 
dertaken. The object on which -hé finally fixed his 
view he explains, ag follows:—~ 


ihigoo 


& He thought, it) probable. that his. work=.might 


fall ‘info ‘the’ ‘hands ‘of’ two” different — classes of. 
readers, whose - wants might’ net’ always “exactly” 


nurses, so far from being ministering angels, are gin- 
drinkers, loud talkers, and violent scolds; that t 

speak to helpless age and timid and afflicted infancy 
with the voices of lions; and that if the patient recovers, 
it is often not through the kindness of the nurse, but in 
spite of her brutality. Little,do they think that,in some 
of these places, that pathetic, that dying appeal,—"©A 
drop of water, for Gop’s sake!” is heard unheeded ; 
and the patient is left to thirst, to rave, and to die. 
Through a resolution to visit ; a resolution not violent, 
and yet not to be denied,—these sad facts have been 
ascertained. What, then, is required to make, hos- 
pitals hospitable? . Simply this:—a controlling in- 
fluence (over the sympathetic department, at least.) 


from without. Let the parish in which the hospital is 


situated elect annually, by ballot, a committee of hos- 
pital visitors ; who shall, in their turns, either by night 
or day, see the sufferers. And considering how many 
useless appointments, and useless persons to fill them, 
this nation is encumbered with, there ought to be pious 
and cheerful persons, possessiag, the gift of making 
others partake of their ewn nature, appointed to attend 
the patients as soothers and comforters : and until such 
are appointed, the greatest of hospitals cannot be 
exempted from the imputation of being the greatest of 
deceptions.—Dolby’s School of Reform. 


CHARITY ON NO ACCOUNT TO BE BROKEN. 

Our fallibility, and the shortness of our knowledge, 
should make us peaceable and gentle Because “may 
be mistaken, I must not be i sebastien, 
perem and imperious. I will not break the cer- 
tain pnt abkeley, Yor a doubtful doctrine or an 
uncertain truth.— Whicheote. ; ; 

io ‘FALSE ZEAL. Bg 

Nothing spoils human nature more than false zeal. 
The good-nature of an Heathen is more God-like 
than the furious zeal of a Christian. — Whichcote. 
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coincide, but’ were equally worthy of attention; one 
consisting of persons who wish to acquire something 
more than a, superficial acquaintance with Greek 
history, .but who have neither leisure nor means 
to study it for themselves in its original sources; the 
other of such as have access. to the ancient. authors, 
but often feel the need of a guide and an interpre- 
ter. The first of these classes is undoubtedly by far the 
largest : and it is for its satisfaction that the work is 
principally designed, But the author did not think 
that this ought to prevent him from entering into the 
discussion of subjects which he is aware must be chiefly, 
if not solely, interesting to readers of the other descrip- 
tion, and he has therefore dwelt on the earlier part of 
the history at greater length than would have been 
proper in a merely popular narrative. Perhaps he 
may venture to add, that it is the part which seemed 
to him to have been most neglected by. preceding 
English writers, and to deserve more attention than it 
had commonly received among us. It was written 
before the first’ (the last. published) , volume..of 
Mr Clinton’s Fasti bad appeared.” ; 
®- No intimation’is given as to how far the work is 
likely to extend ; but its length will probably not be 
so considerable as might be conjectured from the 
mere portion of the history gone over in the present 
volume; the greater part of which is occupied with 
the clearing of the ground, and may be properly said 
to consist rather of several preliminary dissertations, 
than of history properly so called. This introductory 
matter, however, as a foundation for the history, 
forms a most important and valuable part of the work. 
The volume begins with an elaborate description of 
the geography of Greece.» ‘The next chapter is enti- 
tled, ‘On the earliest inhabitants of Greece,’ and is. 
principally devoted to the interesting but dark subject 
of the Pelasgi.,. In chapter third, under the head of 
‘ Foreigm Settlers)in Greece,’ the author considers the 
questions ‘of the ‘alleged Egyptian and Phenician 
colonizations of the countrys, Then follows. a: chap- 
ter on what eventually. formed the genéral population 
of the country; and was’probably an aggregation and 
fusion of various races,—the Hellenic Nation, and’the 
different tribes or denominations of pedple’ of Which 
it was constituted. “Chapters. fifth. and. sixth -are 
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May the"4th, 1733, died Mr John Underwood \of 
in Cambridgeshire. At his burial, * 
the ¢etvice was over, an arch was turned over 
coffin, in which was placed a small ‘piéce’ of white 
marble with this inscription :—*'Non omnis, moriar, 
1733.” (I shall not wholly die.) Then the six gentle- 
men who followed him to the grave, sung the last. 
stanza of thé 20th ode of the second book of Horace._ 
No bell ‘was tolled, no one invited ‘but the six gen- 
tlemen, and .no ‘relation followed his corpse; the 
coffin was painted green, and the deceased put in it 
with all his clothes on. Under his head was placed : 
Sanadon's Horace ; under his back, Bentley's Milton; 
in his right hand,'a small Greek{Testament with this in- 
iption, in gold letters: EIMI EN TQ ZTAYTPQ 
—J. U.; in his left hand, a little edition of Horace 
with this inscription, _MUSIS AMICUS, (A 
Friend of the Muses)—J. U. ; and Bentley’s Horace 
under his back. After the ceremony they went 
back to his house, where his sister had provided’a 
cold supper ; the cloth being taken away, the geritle- 
men sung the 3lst ode of the first book of Horace, 
drank a cheerful glass, and went home about eight. 
He»had left nearly six thousand pounds to his siste 
on condition of her observing this his will; ordered 
her to give each of the gentlemen ten, and 
desired that {they would not come in_ black elothes. 
The will ends » By :—“* Which done, I would haye 
them take a cheerful glass, and think no more of;- 
John Underwood.” : : 


CHARITY, 

Oar wholé practical duty in religion is contained in 
charity, or the love of God and our neighbour. John 
Milton.—A Treatise, $c. i 
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occupied with the Heroic Age, the former contain. 
ing a review of the principal legends that make up 
all we possess of the history of that period, the latter ~ 
presenting an account of “ The government, manners, 
religion, knowledge, and arts of the Greeks in the~ 
Heroic Age,” chiefly derived from the Homeric poems, - 
The return of the Heraclide, with the irruption of 
the Dorians into Peloponnesus, and their conquer- 
ing progress through a great part of that peninsula, 
form the subject of chapter seventh. The eighth 
chapter gives an account of the institutions founded 
by this remarkable race in Sparta, under their great 
legislator, Lycurgus ; and the ninth details the Mes- 
senian wars, and the other events of Spartan history, 
down to the sixth century before the commencement 
of our era, The volume closes with a chapter on 
the National Institutions and Forms of Government 
which prevailed in the different States of Greece, .) 

To many readers, Mr Thirlwall will probably seem 
to write in a somewhat cold and unbelieving . spirit ; 
and the frequent occasions on which he refrains from 
pronouncing any decided opinion on. controverted 
questions, merely giving a summary of the evidence 
on both sides, and then leaving the point with an in- 
timation that he scarcely considers the balance to in- 
cline very perceptibly to either, will not at first be satis~ 
factory to those who have been accustomed to.a more, 
dogmatic mode of narration. At the end, however, 
they will find themselves in possession of much more 
real information, and of the materials out of which 
safe conclusions are formed, from the study of the 
present volume, than they could have obtained from 
any previous English work on the same subject. © 

As aspecimen of the work, of convenient length, 
we subjoin-a portion of the author's remarks on the 
mysterious question of the origin of the Iliad and 
Odyssey. After having noticed what he designates as 
the single allusion which ‘these poems appear to con- 
tain to’ the art of writing—the story of the famous 
letter of: Bellerophon, ih the sixth book “of the 
‘Tliad* (but why’ does He’ ‘not also mention the pas- 
sage, in the seventh book, which describes ‘the 
manner in which the! chiefs’ ¢ast lots to know which 
of them should go out to fight with Hector?), he 
proceeds as fotlows:— 
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“© When however it is considered that throughout the 
Homeric poems, though they appear to embrace the 
whole circle of the knowledge then possessed by the 
Gteéks, ‘and enter into'so maby details on ‘the arts of 
life, only one ambiguous allusion occurs ‘to any kind of 
writing, it is scarcély possible to avoid the con¢lusion, 
that the art, thotigh known, was still in its infancy, and 
‘Was vety rarely practised. But the very poems from 
which, this conclusion ‘has been drawn, would seem to 
overthrow: it, “if it should’ be admitted that they were 
Originally ‘committed to writing ; for they would then 
seém to alford the strongest proof that, at the time of 
their composition, the art had made very considerable 
progress, and that there Was no want, either of mate- 
rials or of skill, to prévent it from coming fate common 
use. «Hence the original form’of these poems becomes 
a question of great historical, as well as literary; im- 
portance. The Greeks: themselves almost-universally, 
and the earliest writers the most unanimously, believed 
them Both'to have been the work.of the same author, 
who, though nothing was known of his life, or even of 
his birth-place, was commonly held'to have been ‘an 
Asiatic "Greek. The doubt, whether [his poems were 
from the’first written, seems hardly to have been very 
seriously entertained by any of the ancients, and» in 
modern times it has been grounded ebiefly on the ‘diffi- 
culty of reconciling such a fact with the very low 
degree in which the art of writing is supposed to have 
Beth cultivated in the Homeric age. But-as. it lias 
been generally thought incredible; that'a poem of ‘such 
alength as the Iliad, or even the Odyssey, and still 
more that two such, should have been produced and 
preserved without the aid of writing, most of those who 
deny—that=-they -were~origitially “written, “have “also 
adopted the hypothesis, that neither of them is the 
work of asingle mind; but that each was (gradually 
composed of a number of smaller pieces, the produc- 
tions of different authors, which were artificially fitted 
together so as to form a whole. This hypothesis, how- 
ever, does not rest simply on the doubtful assumption that 
the’art of “writing was not sufficiently advanced among 
‘the Greeks'in the Homeric age, to afford the poet the 
means <of ‘penning or dictating an Iliad. For there is 
a further and greater difficulty, in conceiving how ‘so 
great’ a’ wholé should have been either written, or 
planned; ‘except for readers, Yet all the intimations it 
Contains'as to the earlier condition of Greek poetry, 
and all ‘that we know from othér sources of its subse. 
quent progress, conspire to assure us that the Homeric 
poenis: were designed’ for oral delivery. But in this 
case how improbable Must it have been, that an au- 
iente Should'be fond’ to listen ‘for successive days 
tilt the ‘recitation of such works could be brought to 
an*end! “And how could the poet have been Jed to 
form's elaborate plin, whith he could scarcely hope 
tormake! known at all, and which could never be dis- 
tinetly perceived or enjoyed by any one but himself > 
It has likewise been urged by several modern critics, 
thatthe’ ‘structure of ‘the ‘Homeric verse furnishes a 
détisive proof that the state of the Greek language, at 
the time when these poems were written, was different 
from'that’ in which’ they” must have been composed. 
And’by ‘others it has been ‘thought inconsistent with 
the law of contioual change, to which all languages are 
subject, ‘thatthe form in which “these ‘works now 
appear, should’ differ so” slightly as it does from that 
of the later Greek literature, ‘if it really belonged to 
the early period in’ which they were first recited,” 


“ These difficulties are, it must be owned, inva great 
measure removed by the hypothesis, . that each poem is 
an aggregate of parts composed by different authors; 
for then the poet’s memory might not be too severely. 
tasked in retaining his work during its progress, and 
might be aided by more frequent recitations. But this 
hypothesis has been met by.a number of objections, 
some of which are not very easily ‘satisfied, That the 
Tliad and the Odyssey are both the work of the same 
poet, is not indeed now very generally maintained; 
and indications have been observed, which seem to dis- 
tinguish the one from the other, both as.to. the poetical 
style, and the state of society described, and to show 
that they belong to different bards, and to different 
periods. But the original unity of each poem is main- 
tained by arguments derived partly from the uniformity 
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of the poetical charaeter, and partly ‘from the apparent 
singléness of plan which each of them exhibits. Even 
those who do not think it necessary to suppose an origi- 
nal unity of design in the Tliad,'still: conceive that all 


its parts are stamped with the ‘Style of thesame author* [ 


But with othets, from the time of ‘Aristotle to our own 


day, the plan itself has been an object of the warmest _ 


admiration ;+ and it is still’contended, that the intimate 
coherence of the parts is such as ‘to exclude the hypo- 
thesis’ of a ‘thultiplicity of aathots. If, tiowever, the 
objections to that hypothesis rested here, we should think 
that they might be surmounted without great difficulty. 
“For as to the uniformity of Style—not to mention that 
it is far from peffeet, and that both ancient and modern 
critics have perceived an appearance of great inequality 
in this respect—it ‘might be observed, that many 
‘examples in our own literature prove!how difficult it 
may often be to distinguish a difference of style, where 
several poets have combined to,produee one work: and 
those who admit that the Iliad \and>the Odyssey may 


have been composed: by different poets, have scarcely 
any ground, so far as the style is.eoncerned, for insist- 
ing that the same cannot have been.the ease with either 
of them sepafately. A's to ‘the unity of plan, much 
must depend on the precise form in which the disputed 
sha is presented fo the imagination. If, indeed, 
‘the’ parts out of which the Iliad or the Odyssey. was 
formed, are supposed to have been at first whol y in- 
dependent of each other, the supposition that they 
could have been so pieced bay a3.to assume their 
present appearance, is involved in almost insurmount 
able difficulties. For how, it may be asked, did the 
different poets iti @ach instance, happen to confine 
themselves to the same circle of subjects, as to the 
battles before. Troy, and_.the--return-of Ulysses ! 
Must “we ‘Suppose, with a modern critic,} that 
in our two’ great poems we. see the joint Ja- 
bours of ral bards, Avho ‘drew their — 
from an ier Iliad and Od Sssey, which contained no 
more than short narratives of the same events, but yet 
had gained~such ‘celebrity for theit author, that the 
greatest poets of the succeeding period were forced to 
adopt his name, and-to content themselves with filling 
up his outline. This would be an expedient only to be 
resorted to in’alast ¢metgéncy. But it seems not to be 
required, if we give a different tirn ‘to the hypothesis, 
and conceive that the Iliad andthe Odyssey, after'the 
main event in each had been made the subject of a 
shorter’poém, grew tinder the hands of successive 
who, guided iw part by'popular tradition, Supplied what 
had been left wanting by their predecessors, ‘until in 
each case the curiosity of their hearers had-been grati- 
fied by a finished whole. 
“But though the principal objections which have been 
raised against the ‘hypothesis, on the ground just men- 
tioned, may jperbaps be silenced in ‘some such ‘way as 
this, there are some others which are Jess tractable. If 
the composition of the Homeric poems may be ex- 
plained without the aid of writin » by breaking them 
Up into smaller parts, ‘the ‘mode in which they were 
transmitted is not yet accounted for. A:poem whith 
might not be too long for the author himself to retain 
in his memory without any artificial help, might still 
be of such length, that to cottimon listener could hope 
to make himself masteriof the whole, after an number 
of recitations, unless they, were laboriously adapted'by 


_ the author to this specific ie ga But who ean ima- 


gine a Homer so employed is, however it has 
been: thought, was’ the occasion which called forth. the 
astonishing powers of the rhapsodists') a class'6f per- 
sons who, though endowed with: some poetical iinven- 
tion, possessed a much more extraordinary tenacity of 
memory, which! énabled ‘them, after a few hearings, 
accurately toremember many hundreds of verses. It 
is still a questionable point, whether!such ‘a faculty’ 
as this, though found here and there in individuals, 
ever existed in any class of men; and it is e ually, 
doubtfalowhether, in the Homeric age, a class o men, 
existed, which devoted itself to such ‘an occupation. 
At the same time it is evident, thateven the smallest! 
entire portions unto which the Homeric poems can ra- 
tionally be ‘resolved, are constructed on such a scale, 
that their authors must have relied on some sure method 
of transmitting these treasures to oe They do 
not belong to the same class as the extemporaneous’ 
effusions, which may haye flowed from the lips of a 
Phemius and ‘a Demodocus, when suddenly called 
upon to entertain their audience on a given theme; 
and onestrong objection against assigning them toa 
multiplicity of authors, is, that the poet iho gave birth 
to any one of these portions, must have produced much 
more, which would, on this Supposition, have been 
buried in an inexplicable oblivion. 

“According to every hypothesis, the origi of thé 
Homeric poetry is wrapt in. mystery; as must be the 


* Such is Mr Olinton’s view, Fasti, vol. iii, p.375, 379. 
+ This admiration has never been more ably fied than 
by oe | the analysis which he has given in his ‘ Erfin- 


"Ticrasun, in the ‘ Wiener Jabrbiiicher,’ yol. liv. 


case with the beginning of ‘a Hew period, hen that 
which ull it is van obscure. ; And it would cer- 


tainly be no u leled if 


such an application ‘to the poet, 
range and depth of observaric 
nature and of “art that ‘was p ib 
That'the art be uae ak a existed, tl 
in a’ very rude state, before his eves. o: 
sible to doubt; and it may easily be conceived 
the “new ‘aids ‘which jit afforded, “it 

Yoused his gents” toa “new and bol 
Perhaps it may ‘not bé necessary to ing , whet 


‘calculated his ‘work for readers or for hearers. 
secure his great conceptions from perishing wil 
might be a sufficient motive for a poet, eve 
unable ig pe future harvest o 
they were to vield. “It. seems a waste of lab 
‘vent @ Complicated hypottiesis, ‘merel for. 
postponing such a use of the art py i 
, tions. The interval which ela 
‘omeric age and the following périod 
which ‘will be hereafter Pet », "Cannot b 
&scertained : but within this interval, if not b the 
Homeric must have been collected, a nd conse- 
prec mitted to writing, because they manifest; 


the basis or nucleus of the epic cyc! 
r epic cycle, I 


easier to suppose that they were written at frst”® 
ee Winedp © 2°) silipele geuraly 
- —~ O peltignns 2¢% 


ey ron ‘bal sim fedi seeve 
BRITTON'S WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. AL. 
The ‘and’ Antiquities Of the Ca : a Hay 
‘of. Worcester. “By John Britton, F.S.A. — 
London: Longman and Co, 1835. Pp. 82, - 


Amoxc the schemes of national economy preached 
and patronized by certain of the more thorough-going 
Reformers ‘of the day, one, we believe, is the turning 
our Churches and Cathedrals into money, either by 
putting them up to auetion as they stand, or by first 
pulling them down and then selling the materials, if 
they should be -Jikely to :prove »more *productivetir 
that way of disposing of them. It may be prest 
that even if they were sold.as they stand, th ) 


—the Cathedrals, at “any rate—be ter 
to pieces by their purchasers, who in ge 
in’their biddings look-only to the quantity « 

and timber to be (got outof the old pile=ifor a ‘tian 
could hardly well convert a Cathedral eithér nto’ 
dwelling-house ‘or-a ‘manufactory. This “considers 
ation, therefore, would determine thie’ pprige'it WHI 
they would ‘be knocked down Lund “even ifaw indie 
vidual} of singular ‘tastes, should, in 

desire to possess himself ‘of ‘one of ‘the 

the purpose of preserving it in its ‘Griginal "SoH 
dition, he would get the lot by offering the merest 


— 


trifle more for it than it might be'deemed wortht}> a 


person, intending to. demolish -it. ...So-thatineimy: 
case, the nation would get no more thantheestitnated 
value of the materials,. deductin ig the!»expense! of 
taking the building down; and: ig, also, so 
thing. on account of the uncertainty ds to how it’ 
might turn out when it should be tdkén downs Tt" 
might, therefore, be best, <onieeeaeenionges 
of operating upon a-large -scdley the other 
circumstances, for a general demolition to be first 
effected at the public expense, arid them thé’ wood)! 
stone, and other useful materials tus obtained, tobe! 
properly sorted before being exposed for'sale. © © ©" 
» We dare say all the Churches  ‘and-Cathedrals iti” 
England and Wales, if thus brought to market,” 
might produce nearly a million sterling...Applied 
to the reduction of the, National Debt, this sum) 
would effect a saving upon the: public n of 
about forty thousand pounds per annum, an amount 
which, if it~could equally ‘be distributed over the. 


'* Since this question was first agitatéa by Wott, it had 
by the writings of Nitzsch, De Hi bee 2) lete-- 
pp gegen oe 

‘en et. | i n 
ve See a ueber ‘Homeros, but more € ly his 


, 
the review referred to in a 
There 


th 
anal mist ep some of in ater 
sig 
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whole population; would) lightenthe burthen of tax- which/it comes! into.competition, is im'some degree Exeter, Peterborough, Gloucester, Bristol, Hereford? 
ation fully a farthing and a half to each of us. To weakened and kept down. ‘But’ for’ such arrangé- and Worcester. The illustration of the Met i 
a‘labouring man, with a wifé and ‘half-a-dozen ments, all the Wealth of every country would soon tan cathedral of St Paul's, does. not, appear, to, 
children, the relief would not be less than three- cgntre in the, hands of a few ease or. families, entered into Mr Britton’s original plan.) ) > 1 
pence in the year;.and.that forever. The only diffi; But. these natural, checks, alone are not, we. would; « The present ‘is, like all its predecessors, bai 
culty, indeed, would be how to effect the equal diffu-. contend, sufficient, especially ina highly artificial magnificent : volume; and the representations ee 
sion of the relief. For, in a state of things such as and what we may call: plethorié state of society, to tains of the beautiful pile to the history of which 
that which at present exists in this country, in which keep the great body of the people in the position in it is dedicated,. both in. the elegance and pe 
the pressuré upon the market of Jabour is so great which it is desirable that they should be maintained. accuracy _ DE diel execution, completely distance, , 
that wages are kept constantly at, what may be called: For this end'we hold it to be necessary'to call in the we have no. doubt, those. of every preceding pub- 
a minimum or mere subsistence. rate; it does; not, aid of special’ institutions, ‘and ‘to place a very con- lication. We. wish: we could treat, our readers to 
appear how the direct effect of . this, or any . -other. siderable portion of, the. ‘national wealth out of the one or two of these fine productions of Mr'Le 
reduction of taxation, ‘could ever be made to reach reach, of individual opgrdpsietion altogether. Such, Keux's burine, The" of the Cathedral is 
the great Body of the labouring ‘population. “For reserved property; under’ proper’ regulations for its written upon Mr Britton’ ‘s usual {and compre- 
instance, if the forty thousand ‘pounds’ we ‘have’ disposition, forms the natural inheritance of those hends both a. history. and, an. architectural, 
spoken of were to be.taken out of the-tax upon beer,! lasses of, the community, whom, the law, of capital tion of the building. It contains nothing, oe 
or: upon leather,, or: upon.gny other. taxed.article, shuts out from a fair chance of acqairing a share.of which would be very interesting to our readers Ac 
whatever which the poorer man consumes, would  theational, wealth, or ofits advantages, inany other separated from the context. We, shall pte 
not the real and ultimate effect be merely to lower way. It is the fund out’of which all other kinds'of place of quoting. anything from this part, of the 
wages’ in proportion to the reduction that Had thus éminent merit and talent ought to be rewarded. and volume, transcribe a portion of a * ‘Prefatory ‘Essay,’ 
been made in the cost'of the necessaries of life? "Ts fostered,, except that. which, is fitted to obtain for in which the author has entered at. great, length into 
it not evident, that the price of that commodity itself, its, proper, reward and. place. in; the, ordinary the history of a life, to which it is impossible. to res 
which we call labour, like the price of any othercom- arena of competition. ‘Without some such fund, it fusethe praise of great industry and: perseverance; 
modity, never can be raised in ny way but one, must, weapprehend, come to this—that some of the and not only very warm devotion, but also very con~ 
that is, by reducing the proportion of the supply, to yery highest walks of intellectual exertion, and those siderable services to art, ‘The following detail will, 
the demand? , in» which it,is;thegreatest'gloryiofa country thather we are sure, be found interesting :—~. 

But overlooking these considerations, ras assum- %0ds should distinguish themselves, will''be left alto- In the year 1825, the Author published the third 
ing that everyman in the kingdom could haverhis gether untrodden and deserted. ‘Unless we are pre- adistertelnding: mplmoe, of Shs: * Basution of! Wie. 
fair share of the benefit,to,be obtained by the,sale of pared to, say,,. Perish all learning, and intellectual pe werd op edboatt lone” dingre Leaman ed 


“be AS ha Pisa Drew Ps wT eS Pew KE POPS we Ie 


ion of the two volumes. As an 
ub this national property brought home to, his door, and labour for which;there does not,exist an:immediately explanation for such enor ne? seen sw eT 
* his pocket, would the community lose nothing, or remunerating demand, we shall be willing, for the to give a:short account of his 
b give nothing away in. exchange, for the pecuniary S#ke of such things alone;to permit acertain amount that period, and) was 


advantage whieh it would thus reap? We.eonfess of the national wealth to remain permanently in the Sredsotoual! Nas meio showy: a 


we have more. than doubts. as to the good policy of hands of ee their snc sane and en- volumes, on. Wiltshire, his = sounty, eatin, 
that short and simple schemeoof national government CUragement.. But the ground upon which we are plained. the me works: that. 
in which. everything. is lef to the principle,of-indi- @% Present advocating that arrangement is much ‘The Beautiasiof England ‘pointed outthesharac- 


of ¢ The Architeetural: Anti: ities ;'‘ithe Essay 
vidual competition. Under this arrangement, of broader than this. We would have 4 portion of the er Redcliffe Church :’—* be History. of of Corsham 


course, everything im the country is individually ap- tional [property thus set apart, and preserved for Houses!‘ The Rights. of Literature: + Ain 
propriated.... Now, mark. what are the, consequences irculation from one family to another, as abalance Account: of. Fonthill. A ~a ar) Rog e 

of this, both in the process and in the result, We ‘that much’ larger miasswhich isigiven up to indi- —_ . ~ h Sahoo rtf ] Phe nen, i i 
need not expatiate upon the selfish and grasping pro- Vidual appropriation, and some corrective ofthe evils ising» 

pensities with» which the’ system must engrain the (in no country, |perhaps; yet developed’ in their'ut- by 8 in progress. ba seen the he 
notional character. But would it not also work ™modst possible malignity) which, notwithstanding all two latter, and has ore and 

eventually another and more tangiblemischief? In- its’ good: and all its» necessity, are\incidental: to the ation 0fttie Eilicoriag, wosieaieentnnm nanan a cand 


A . Iustrations of the Cathedrals of Gloucester, 1829,— 
troduce such a system, ‘in allits hardness-and strin- Principle of the free competition of capital “We ,i:+0], 1990, Hereford, 1831,—and Worcester, 
gency, into any fully peopled’ country ; and, in ‘our would leave7something ‘to inherit, who isnot 1835:—* The Union of Architecture, 


Sculpture, and 
notion, you: would press down, and keep down, the borm the heirtovan estate in his family. While Painting,’ being an Account of the Museum, Gal- 
great body of the people nearly as effectually as if We Would by no means object to the existence of such Lutdian, | See, lic nila; Seley eitanee rom ‘the: English 


. a 1827 : —‘ Picturesque Antiquities of the 
you-extended over their heads a:vast plate of iron. “xed estates, we would have some circulating estates Cities» « handsome quarto’ volume, containing histo- 


Observe what, by an-inevitable law of nature, takes 189, whieh no epnionien incniliee should ever mono- ical and descriptive accounts of the cities, with en- 
place in all unmitigated competition for the good Polize. » merp m wit a ni ae 
things of life between man and man. The inherent — It is on such guia eee ineteewnt | slaclpahietam ed resent 


. qualities: of the man’ being equal, the one who is class of persons in the community to havé so near an proved the most losing specul: 
already in possession of some portion of wealth has interest in the preservation of what property of this in. i'heen published in 1810 fated of 1890, 
an immense advantage in the contest over him who is latter description we already possess, as those who it would have been eminently popular ; age) 
possessed of none. It is like a fight between an ‘have'no other property. It ‘is’ of right, as we ee yaa Oe tellished publicati a 
armed man and one without any other weapons than have said above, peculiarly their inheritance: They the least remarkable, nor the least poplar) —tecipes 
his natural thews and sinews. This is the law, that may not hitherto,’ in point of ‘fact, have had’the sequence of the number and rivalry of artists and 
is, the inherent and indestructible power, of capital, full” stiare’ of it “to ‘whieh’ they are entitled ; ‘but Publishers, and) the: skill’ of :the: former, withthe 


2 substitution of steel for copper, the activity’ 
of the operation. and effect of which in the great mass that is a mere temporary abuse. So long as the ar arene MES > ofthe reheiepie puieom 


of human.dealings. we do not at all complain; on property exists in its ‘present form, it is theirs, ‘and are’now rendered to the public 
the contrary we should most strongly object to any they may assert their right to it, and assume. posses- and really good, that those of the 2 old school, = = 
attempt to interfere with its free course and ascend- sion when they think fit ;—the moment it is sold, as of the bey reformers in the walk, are eeneded ond 
ancy, be¢ause we believe it to be one of those vital some bave proposed the Cathedrals should be, for neglec oad 


Pe oe : : “In the 1830 the “Author rodadet oe ‘small ‘ 
principles of the present constitution of society, to what is most falsely called the benefit of the nation, gcotayo pA eo sai ay nS edition of Anstey’s * New 
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find any adequate substitute for which is.as impossi- it is theirs no. longer—it is converted into such Bath Guide,’ with bio, ographies!, Yo \phical, ‘and 
e ble as it would be to invent something to serve in mere family estatés as those of the Duke of Bedford descriptive pene, an 3 also, in waion with 
the natural. body instead: of the,cireulationof the or. the.Duke.of Northusiberland; andifor all public Mt Brayley, Memoirs “of the® Tower of ‘Londow 
pes - n . The ‘wear and tear’ of mind from these exertions 
# blood or the sensibility of the nerves, But theexer- purposes, in the highest and truest sense, is gone for gccasioned bodil infirmities, and the Author sought 
6 cise of moderation and restraint is the great duty ever: to restore his health by a sojourn at Tunbridge We 
rd that has been assigned to man in all things, Every We have been led away by our remarks upon this Unqualified, ‘however, for idleness, he could ‘not resist 
s ; 3 . the temptation of writing another small volume, 44 
P thing, we, may almost say, is good or evil, mot in subject from’ Mr. Britton’s book... The ‘present “ seriptive of that once fashionable, and still rural an 
ef itself, but.as it is regulated; or rather, everything is volume terminates that gentleman's series of splendid ‘romantic village. During his short residence there he io 
e good:when,regulated, and evil only when not suffi- publications. in illustration of the antiquities aad commenced the writing of ‘ A Course ‘of Lectures a 
ay ciently restrained. In regard to the present matter, architecture of our English Cathedrals... We regret bs Yemen ge Ant Sn nd all ince P 
rn v the Author of nature himself has set us the example much, to, sayy that the. encouragement his public- _ > proae: Prta Ages! A sieving peg s in ha ‘office at 
va of interposing checks at various) points to the princi- spirited design has met with from those who might that time, he furnished them with useful tine. 
b ple which is permitted to operate.in perfect freedom have been expected to be most zealous in patronizing and instruction in making numerous 
% within the bounds to which it is thus confined. it, has not been such 6 to induce him to complete {rate those Tatturs. He has sites: dcivere them a 
Md Riches are apt to bring with them habits and ten- the task heshad undertaken. There still remain un- Metropolis, Bove a "Birmingham, Be ith, Bristol, “and 
On dencies that often occasion the dispersion of the pos- described the Cathedrals of Lincoln, Carlisle, Ches- other places. 
Le sessor’s stores much faster than they were accumu-_ ter, Chichester, Durham, Ely and Rochester. Those mate — i and 1834 b vata! apa elit 
> : : : . the * on ristian i- I 
1 lated. In this and in other ways, the power of © of whicli accounts have been published are fourteen reco of ay a an eapenthe-wen der, fie 
| ; y 
ee a large capital employed in commercial or other © in number; namely, Salisbury, Norw? ‘Winches- ful Temple o eb for the ‘Penny Cyclo ; Seq 
, q ni y Uy’ oped if re 
¢ ik speculations to absorb the smaller capitals with ter, Xork, Lichfield, Oxford, Giro, hiord Yells, To tbe LADengiLOa iso penned Biographical i 
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of Sir John Soane, and Sir Jeffrey Wyatville; two old 
and esteemed friends, for Fisher's very beautiful. and 
interesting publication, ‘ The National Portrait Gallery.” 
Twenty-five ‘copies of ‘each of these memoirs were 
rinted, with title-pages and portraits, for presentations.’ 
n. 1832, he wrote descriptive accounts of several places 
in Cornwall, for the same respectable publisher, to ac- 
company a,series of highly-finished engravings, from 
drawings by T. Allom, representing some of the 
romantic scenic features, towns, and antiquities of that’ 
picturesque and singular county. Emanating from and 
pattly connected with the Cathedral Antiquities, was 
a series of thirty-one ‘ Picturesque Views of the English 
Gities,” from’ drawings by G. F. Robson, a draftsman 
in water-colours, of deserved celebrity. He died in 
the prime of life, and in the maturity of fame. That 
Sot was undertaken by the writer of this narrative at 
a time ed when some of the landscape engravers 
were without employ, from a sort of stagnation or panic 
in the book-trade, and from the reluctance of publishers 
to speculate on new works, An extraordinary change 
soon occurred, and engravers and publishers became 
rapidly engaged in numerous successive publications. 

“ In association with Mr A. Pugin, the author under 
took, wrote portions of, and directed the publication of 
two quarto volumes, during the years 1821, 1822, and 
1823, intituled ‘Specimens of Gothic Architecture.’ 
Soon afterwards he wrote the historical and descriptive 
part of another quarto volume, on ‘The Architectural 
Antiquities of Normandy.’ With the same artist he com- 
menced, in 1825, a work intituled ¢ Lilustrations of the 
Public Buildings of London,’ which extended totwolarge 
volumes 8vo. the management and chief writing of which 
devolved on the author of this preface. Some of the essays 
awere the productions of literary and professional friends. 
In the course of these numerous labours, the »sduthor 
was often retarded, and embarrassed for the want of 
correct definitions, and precise explanations of the many 
technical terms employed by different writers on the 
architecture and archwology of the middle ages. He 
‘endeavoured to supply such a want to a limited extent, 
for the benefit of younger students, in his volume of 
* Chronological Architecture ;’ and is now engaged in 
improving and materially augmenting that work, in 
«A Dictionary of the Architecture and Archeology of 
the Middle Ages.’ . This is to. make a large 
octavo, volume, and will be embellished by at least 
forty engravings, by J. Le Keux, with whom the author 
jhaS been in friendly association for more than thirty- 
five years. 

‘©The destruction of the Houses of Parliament in 
October, 1834, induced the author, in conjunction with 
Ais old friend and literary associate, Mr Brayley, to 
andertake ‘An Historical and Descriptive. Account,’ 
‘with numerous illustrations of those buildings, and of 
-the ancient Palace, which formerly occupied the spot. 
.This work is to form a large octavo volume, and to in- 
‘clude at least forty: mgs. 

* Earnestly and zéalously occupied in these publica- 
tions, and a'so in many domestic,. parochial, and public 
duties, it must be clear that he has neither been 
an idle man, nor an useless member of. society. 
In jiteratare: he must avow that he has found more, 
rational and.intellectual pleasure, than profit—but the 
former is so far above the: latter—and is so lasting and 


F am that it may be regarded and cherished as the 


ter order of riches. As long as the mental powers 
Continue, it affords a hever-ceasing source of occupation 
and pleasure.» ‘To literature,’ as his friend, Dr 
Southey, truly remarks, +1 am beholden, not only for 
the means of subsistence, but for every blessing which I 
enjoy ;—health of mind, and activity of mind, ‘content- 
ment, cheerfulness, continual employ ments, and there- 
fore continual pleasure... To the studies which [ have 
faithfully pursued, I am indebted for friends with 
whom, hereafter, it will be deemed an honour to have 
lived in friendship ; ‘and as for the enemies which they 
have procured to me in sufficient numbers—happily I 
am not of the thin-skinned race—they might as well 
fire small shot at a rhinoceros, as direct their attacks 
upon me.’—[* Sir Thomas More ; or. Colloquies,’ &c. 
ii, 254.) : 
“ The writer of these remarks fully coincides with 
the learned author of Keswick, in his praises of lite- 
rature, and from nearly the same length of services 
in the profession.. He cannot. bonst, however, of 
shaving been so fortunate, From. the year 1800 to 
the present time, he has continued to watch the pro- 
gress, and render his best services towards promoting 
Bo ant lp of several of the literary and scien- 
; institutions of the metropolis. Acquainted with 
Mr, al ards Sir. Thomas, Barnard, with Count 
_ Rumford, and Dr Garnett, he lent his humble aid in 
(the formation of the. ‘Royal. Institution,’ in 1799, 
and afterwards joined in that of the ‘ London.’* The 
+ Russell Institution” was next projected in 1808, by 
“Mr James Bartén, and that being in the immediate 
Vicinity of his home, the author engaged warmly in 
_,its establishment, and. was. soon elected on the com- 


Lu®. Itds-alcurions (fact in! connection -with, the fnstitations 


of the metropolis, and not very encouraging to prudent - 


men, that the value. of proprietors’ shares has in almost 
wey ‘ry instance’ been depreciated. Those of the Royal de- 
~dlined from 100/. to S00. ‘and those of the aineony hearly 
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n society, 
; 78° us" such was the then com- 
Sie ave ie ave ‘ Tate, that the shares rose th a No guished 
= , ne these hare alto been much reduced. 


mittee, in which, as a manager, he has been continued 


by the kind and.complimentary of the pro-. 
prietors, up to this time,* . For more than twenty 
years he has also been a member of the committee of 
the ‘Literary Fund Society ;” in the duties of which’ 
he entered with more than common zeal and sympa- 
thy, from having experienced much of the labours,) 
mortifications, pleasures, losses, and profits of author- 
ship. . For the ‘ Wiltshire Society,’ he acted as hono- 
rary sec’ more than seven years, If the foun- 
dation of the * Royal Geographical Society’ was not 
laid by himself, he may claim no small share in hast- 
ening it.t For many years he has been:a fellow of. 
the ‘Society of “Antiquaries,’ and has also been a 
member of the * Zoological,’ and ‘ Astronomical So- 
cieties,’ and of the ‘Royal Society of Literature ;” 
and at the time of writing this he is co-ope- 
rating in the formation. of the ‘, Archwological and 
Topographical Institution,’ which he earnestly hopes 
may speedily grow up to strength, usefulness, and 
influence, 

“These are not the only pursuits and labours in 
which the author has been engaged; for he has acted 
as clerk, surveyor, and collector, to, a board of com- 
missioners for more than twenty-five years, and has 
also taken charge of nine pupils, and initiated them 
in the elements and practice of architectural drawing. 
Haying now arrived at nearly his sixty-fourth year, 
he feels warnings to convince him that he is approach- 
ing the last chapter—the ‘ finis,—and that it is his 
duty to review, revise, and correct those of 
his life, which, he is willing to admit and lament, 
contain too many errors; and endeavour to make the 
remainder as free from faults as can be effected by a 
determination to profit by experience—to bear and 
forbear—to be charitable and lenient to others,—and 
to live in peace and good-will with all mankind.” > 
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COWPHR’S WORKS. 


The Works of William Cowper, his Life, Letters, §c. 
Edited by the Rey, T. S, Grimshawe, A.M, 
8 vols.“ Small Svo. London: Saunders and 
Otley. , , a 


We noticed this really elegant edition of one of our 
favourite authors, which has been published in 
monthly numbers, at an early stage of its progress ; 
and we have now tbe pleasure of seeing that it has 
been completed in a manner quite equal to that of 
its commencement. The paper, the clear, readable 

and the binding in 


type, the vignette del 
cloth, which in’ this instance is almost as good as 


leather, have suffered no deterioration since the issue 
of the first specimen volume. We have spoken in 
common business-like terms, because here it» is 
merely a question of paper, printing, and so on; but 
we have already expressed our ardent admiration of 
Cowper both as a poet and a Jetter-writer, We wish 
he may find his way into every house in the land, in 
this shape, or some other equally good. He isa 
truly household writer—one. for the domestic home- 
steads of old England—to be read round that quiet 
hearth, and to that circle of the unpretending bosom 
few, in which he found his own best happiness while 
in this world, 

There are many persons, deterred by the rumour 
of Calvinism or Methodism, who have never looked 
into this delightful writer, and have no notion of the 
varied attractions—the wit, or ithe humour, if not 
wit, the calm, but cutting satire, the exquisite 
enjoyment! of scenery, the keen and delicate ap- 
preciation of all those little comforts and elegangies 
of society which the middle classes have now pretty 
generally within their reach, the scorn of petty op- 
pression, the utter sbhorrence of state tyranny, and 


ethe glowing and bounding love of his:country and a 


rational freedom, which light up his ‘pages owith a 
very varied, and (tone can doubt) enduring light. We 


‘seareely know an author more thoroughly English — 


than William Cowper, or one who is, in all essentials, 
better fitted to keep: up @ generous national spirit.»: 


* Though the affairs of this institution have been’ con- 

ducted with more prudence and economy than any, otber 

on, its original twenty-five rninea shares have’ de- 

clined to Jess than half that sum. Mr Brayley bask been its 

fuithfal and zealous librarian and secretary for many 
‘years. ae 


4 The first printed "prospectns for the formation of the 
; was written by, the author of this. Preface, andafter 
being revised and improved by three gentlemen, distin- 
rocnibers ‘of the t ‘society, was circulated 
among*t a few frionds. _ ' ‘ 
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Sonnets! |, By Edward Moxon,” Part 


casket. Mr Moxon's genius is not remarkably, — 
splendid or dazzling, but its mild radiance is very” 
pleasing. His compositions are distinguished rather” 
by their elegance and easy flow, than by much origi" 


7 ito 


nality or richness of imagination. ; but b ' 
winds through the maze of the Sonnet very grace~ 
fully. We must not, in decency, ch from 


book containing in all only 992 lines; 
subjoin twoor three of the pieces that have 
us most. The following is perhaps the one in which — 
there is most affluence of fancy :— ‘oR ai 
“ The eygnet crested on the purple water ; rn beds 
The fawn at play beside its graceful dam; * 
On cowslip bank, in spring, the artless | fen, 
The hawthorn robed in white, May's” : ; 
daughter ; tere 
The willow weeping o'er the silent stream; 
The rich laburnum with its golden Show; 
The fairy vision of a poet’s dream; 
On summer eve earth’s many-coloured bow; 
Diana at her bath ;' Aurora bright; == 
The dove that sits and singeth o'er her woes; 
The star of eve; the lily, child of light; 
Fair Venus’ self, as from the sea she rose!” 
_.. Tunagine these, and T in truth will prove’ 
“They are not half so fair as she Tove." 
Of three of the Sonnets which refer to the death — 
of Charles Lamb, the following is perhaps the most 
successful :— eran tht ideal. gh lad 


f ue bi > son a 
“ Here sleeps beneath this bank, where daisies . 


breast; &% 

In such a spot I would this frame sho ; 
When I to join my friend far hence,shall go.» 
His only mate is now the minstrel lark, ~ 

Who chaunts her morning music o’er his bedy 
Save she who comes each evening, « bark, 

Of watch-dog gathers drowsy folds, to shed 
A sister's tears. Kind Heaven, upon her head» + 

Do thou in dove-like guise thy spirit pour, | 
And in her aged path some flow'rets spread) 

Of earthly joy, should ‘Time for her instore 3) 
Have weary days and nights,-ere she shall greet F. 
Him whom she longs in Paradise to-meet.” 
Another Sonnet is addressed to Wordsw rth— ’ 

another is on the death of Coleridge. The: - 
ing is, we think, the one of the whole collection, in 
which the expression has most the aif of having been 

° cn oadek wit wut 
struck out by the ie of the thought :— oF Mma: 
« T cannot look in thy sweet facey dear maidy ae 

And give assent unto the sceptic’s creed, 9 ' 

Annihilating hope, leaving wreedi 5 7 
To lean on, unsubstantial as the shades = 

Of passing clouds. Noy in the how e id 

“High Heaven its own will claim: the form may 


ie 
seen 
dal 


Qieh, fade; © ‘ QvElSaw Ge by 
But the ethereal mind, the soul sublimed, — 
And purified with sorrow and wi Bins 
Shall rise as virtuous metals rise an! St 


‘Lhe dross of earth. As upwards thou hast climbed — 
‘From infancy, so shalt thou shining’soar 
Triumphant over Death, and Fate, and Chance, — 
And every mortal strife: Lifeis the ae, 
From which thou shalt awake’to sleep no’ 
Gs tal der Sr eek ™ 
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_ field nearest. him. 
ofthe wheat, and is glad that turnips are “looking 
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ae ASSIST THE INQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUGGLING, AND 
SYMPATHISE WITH ALL. 


A JOURNEY BY COACH. 


We have been ill, and been journeying, and got 
worse, and got better again, and mean to be 
better than before, and are heartily ‘glad to 
meet “the reader,” whose innumerable hands we 
hereby beg leave to shake, like a Brahmin claim- 
ing fellowship with some Hindoo god. We found 
a variety of pleasant arrears upon our table, and 
some, alas! upon our conscience,—Dr Anster’s ad- 
mirable ‘ Faust’ among them ; of the merits of which, 
however, our friend and neighbour of the Priytina 
Macnryeg has shown his hearty sense. More of it 
by and by. We have also to pay our acknowledg- 
ments, on more than one account, to some delightful 
reading on the poets, ancient and modern, in ‘ Black- 
wood’s’ and ‘ Frazer’s’ magazines,—such reading as 
we could willingly read for ever, never writing at all, 
except to echo the love of what it loves. What have 
we done to the ‘ Dublin University Magazine,’ that 
it has ceased coming to us ?—and to ‘ Tait,’ above all, 
that he has never yet sent, albeit we saw with grati- 
tude, the other day, that he has not forgotten us in 
his pages? The ‘Monthly Repository’ is rightly 
Meminiscent. We wish it would continue its capi- 
tal accounts of Plato. 


If we have not been able to supply the first articles 
for some weeks, they have still come from our own 


family and fire-side, thus making our promises good 


as far as lay in our power, and showing, we trust, no 
ill specimen of the opinions which prevail there. It 
does not become us to say more; and good-natured 
men will excuse a grateful father for not being able 
to say less, 

But to the subject before us. The reader will see 
that we have been still living with him, though ab- 
sent, and gathering materials for such amusement as 
we can afford him. A journey by coach cannot be 
expected to furnish as much as one on foot and at 
leisure; but we have seen some interesting places, 
and had recollections awaked up from our books ; 

and we here propose to carry something like one of 
our London Supplements into the country. 


On no occasion perhaps are the feelings of people 
more diverse, as well as more quick and anxious, 
than in setting out on a journey. To the young 
it is generally pure delight, and to the oldest (if not 
too feeble) a bit of rejuvenescence. It is a step out of 
the world of habit. There is a constant pilgrim, to be 
sure, yclept a “traveller” (bound on voyages of dis- 
covery in the Hosiery Lands, for Messrs Smith and 
Tomkins), to whom it is a beaten path; and any 
journey ona matter of business is” hardly a proper 
journey. The traveller just mentioned takes his 
«“ house” with him, like a snail on horseback; and 
the lawyer on the cireuit, his chambers, “And yet 
even the merest man of business, if travelling itself be 
not his business, is moved into something outside his 
own “line,” though it may be no further than the 
e remarks the thriving condition 


The design which first set the editor and a friend 
of his upon taking an excursion, was a visit to Strat- 
ford-upon- Avon. We were to walk it at our leisure ; 
to put up at the most rustic inns, for the sake both 
of liberty and economy ; to strike out of our path, 
as fancy led us; to enjoy the noble summer heat, 
and to rest, when we had a little too much of it, 
under the trees, on grassy spots by the way-side, like 
the gypsies, or the people in ‘Gil Blas.’ We were 
to eat enormous breakfasts in little rooms, looking 
out upon farm-yards or bits of garden; to push on 
for as hearty a dinner, hot from the gridiron, with 
eggs and bacon, and 


“ Other country messes, 
Which kind, coarse-handed Phillis dresses ;” 


and to sleep in snug little, homely, white-bedded, or 
brown-bedded rooms, with diamond-paned casements 
opening on ivy or woodbine, and a toilet not too full 
of conveniences to look contempt on our philosophy. 
We should have heen satisfied with a wash-hand- 
stand of deal-board, and a towel rough enough to 
account for Phillis'’s cheeks. A’ very fine, soft towel 
is a nuisance at any time: it seems to cling to you, 
not to clean you. - 

But what is bliss? as the man said, who was 
obliged to leave off his marrow-puddings. Both ot 
us fell ill, and one was obliged to go a greater jour- 
ney by coach, and the other resolved to accompany 
him on his way, and take the opportunity of visiting 
other friends and additional places: for we were 
bent upon seeing Stratford at all events, if it were 
but getting a glimpse of it. And thus our jovial 
walk, sturdy and free, turned to a conveyance by 
carriage, at the mercy of times and coachmen, and 
forcing us to go inside withal; for doubtful weather 
had commenced, and one of us got out of a sick bed 
on the very day of departure, to accompany his friend, 
leaving the physician dubious, and the nurse in a 
state of inconceivability....Accordingly we found 
ourselves, one showery August afternoon, sitting at 
the White Horse in Piccadilly, the sole occupants of 
the inside of an Oxford coach, and keeping such grave 
faces as sickness could help us to, in resistance of the 
almost unbearable tendency to laugh, produced by the 
crowd of fruit-sellers, pencil-men, pocket-book- 
thrusters into your face, and other urgent philan- 
thropists, who cannot conceive it possible how you 
can stir from London, unprovided from their especial 
stocks, 


We confess we have a regard for these men, owing 
to their excessive energy, and the loudness with 
which they pursue the interests of their wives and 
families. We stand it out as long as we can; per- 
haps buy nothing,—out of a secret admiration of 
what we seem to be disliking, and a sense of main- 
taining an honourable contest,—they with their 
tongues, and we with our faces, which we keep 
fixed on some object foreign to the matter in 
band (the only way), and pretend to hold 
in a state of indifference, from hich there is no hope. 
If we buy nothing, our conscience absolutely twinges 
us; and yet how could we more honourably treat 
an honourable enemy? He clearly thinks it a matter 
of vigour and perseverance,—a regular battle: we 
take him at his word, and won't at all purchase, 
His object is to thrust his oranges into our pockets 5 
oral ‘he leep our money there; his, to be loud, impor- 


ing, and of course successful also. We respect him so 

much, that we must needs maintain his respect for 
ourselves; and how are we to do this if we give in? 

He will think us weak fellows,—chaps that can’t 
resist; so we do not care twopence for his wifé and: 
family, but entrench ourselves’ in a malignant 
benevolence towards our own, Orangery begins at 

home. But the only sure way is to fix your eyes on, 
some other point, and say nothing. It is a battle 

won on your part by an intensity of indifference. 

You must not even look as if you disputed. You 

must*fix your eyes on a shop-window ; or on vacancy ; " 
or on the woman who is waiting for her husband ; 

or the bundle which the other is hugging; or the 

dog who has just had a kick in the mouth, and is” 
licking it with sedentary philosophy in a “corner,” 

looking at the same time about him ; or you may 
watch the gentleman's face who has come half am 
hour too soon, but is afraid to go in-doors, {If you 

look at your assailants, you only increase the vocifera- 

tion ; if you smile, they think you half won; if you 

object to the price, it is all over with you. Let your” 
smile be internal, and your superiority immense and’ 
not to be reached. Let them say to themselves, 

“ That fellow must be a magistrate, or an fnapestse 
of police.” 

At length, a sudden bustle, and some aektagt 
evidences on the part of the coach, announce that 
you are about to set off. Trunks lumber and 
“flop” over-head; all the outside passengers are 


‘seated ; the box and its steps feel the weight 


of the ascending charioteer, as the axle-trees 

of their cars groaned under the gods of Homer; an 

unknown individual touches his hat, informing you 

that he has “seen to the things ;” hasty anxieties are 

expressed for the box—the portmanteau—the carpet~» 
bag; “all’s right;” a kind domestic face is taken 

leave of with a moist eye (don't let any but the sick,) 
or the very masculine, know it); and off we start, 

rattling with ponderous dance over the stones of. 
Piccadilly. 

We have never seen a description of the inside of. 
acoach. It is generally too much occupied to be’ 
thought of, except as a collection of fellow-passen-- 
gers. In the present instance we had it all to our-» 
selves, and could reconnoitre it—nobody, in summer= 
time, ever thinking, it seems, of going inside, except. 
in cases of illness, and then very seldom ; particularly 
if it is a wet night, and the “young woman” is to be 
sent down cheaply to Guinea Lodge. A mail-coach, 
in summer-time, may be defined,—a hollow box with 
people outside of it. For upwards of two hundred 
miles we had a series of coaches nearly all to our 
two selves, as if each of them had been a private 
carriage. We Jounged in them, we changed corners, 
we put our legs up, and got acquainted with every 
part and particle of their accommodation. It isa 
tight kind of half-soft, half-hard thing,—is the inside 
of a coach; more hard than soft; not quite so con- 
venient as it looks; ‘more No than Yes,” as the Italian 
said. The tight grey drugget looks compact and not 
uncomfortable, yet does not invite your head-ache 
to rest against it. The pockets seem as if theyought 
to contain more than they do; the pair of shoes 
won't go quitein. The floor has neither carpet nor 
straw’; nor is it quite even; and the places to put 
thingy <n under the seat, are apt to baffle your at- 
teOop—vathithe things are at all large ; and you do not 
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a few books on the seat, ina few minutes nd 
them gone off upon the floor. The drugget 
sionally varied with gay colours; and the windows 


are generally good,—pulling up amd down with” 


facility. In short, ther@ is a show of liberality, in 
which you speedily discern a skimping saving,—the 
same spirit. which spoils the building of modern 
houses as well as coaches. The old coaches, we may 
be “certain, were larger and more generous, though 
they made less pretension, and went at a snail's pace 
in the comparison. We like “coaching” it, for 
our own parts, and should have been well con- 
‘tent to live upon the road, in those patient 
antiques, instead. of getting on. at. the. pre- 
sent rate, and being impatient to arrive at some 
town, where we shall perhaps be equally restless. 
Not that we are insensible to the pleasure of driving 
fast. We like that too: it stirsthe blood, and gives 
asense of power; but every thing is a little too smug 
and hasty at present, and business-like, as though 
we were to be eternally getting on, and never real- 
izing anything but fidget and money,—the means’ 
instead of the end. Weare truly in a state of tran- 
sition,—of currency, rather: and thank Heaven, we 
are, and that it is transition only, Heaven forefend 
that the good planet should stop where it is,—at a 
ae millenium ! 


¥ 
a we cannot take thoroughly’; to the modern, and 


we hope, transitory coachman, compared with the 
humbler pretensions of his predecessor. We ac- 
knowledge his improvement in some respects. He 
wears gloves; has cleaner linen, and an opinion of 
himself; and is called “Sir” by the ostlers. He 
gathers the, reins in his hands with _a sort of half- 
gentility, —a certain retinence and composure of bear- 
ing; and gives answers in the style of a man who is 
not to be too much troubled,—a part-proprietor,—or, 
t ‘we know, corn-chandler, and cousin to 
‘he ests inl who in less knowing times was 
led Farmer Jenks. He knows what belongs to 

the “Diffusion of Coaches. " You doubt, notwith- 
standing his red face, whether he could ever get in a 
passion and swear; till. somebody bringing his fau- 
thority into question, outcomes the long-suppressed, 
natural, gin-drinking man of many weathers. Peace 


be to him, poor fellow! and a fit of illness that shall 


stop his drinking in time. 


After all, however, our coach was a very good 
coach,and the coachmen’as good also—for aught that 
we recollect to. the contrary. We are’ paint- 
ing from the race in general.—We had the inside, 
as_we said before, all to ourselves; we had 
books, rapidity, fresh air, and one another's company. 
Good-natured Cowley was with us, in: the shape of 
his.delightful. volume of Essays; Parnell, Shenstone, 
and others, not taxing the faculties. over-much, but 
good, chatting, inn-loving men; some Shakspeare, 


. fit for all places, especially for one to which we were 


bound ; a bit. of Greek Anthology; some extracts 
‘from Blackwood; Fraser, Tait, and the New Monthly, 
chiefly, consisting of delightful chat upon poets, (of 
which more by and by) ; and a curious volume, little 
known, of miseellaneous prose by Armstrong, in 
whieh one of the best-natured men that ever lived, 
appears to be one of the most caustic and querulous. 


« Allthese books and papers kept sliding every now and 
then from the seats, and set us laughing. The air was 
delightfully fresh and moist; the bits of black earth, 
spun up by the coach-wheels, danced merrily by the 
windows: ‘We'pass* Hyde Park Corner, famous “for 
Pope’s going to school’; Knightsbridge, where Steele 
made Savage write the pamphlet that was to pay for 
their dinner; ‘and’ ‘are come in’ sight of Kensington, 


. and Mrs Inchbald’s’ privacy,—a public-house. 


© But we must here give the reader breath,—re- 
questing his company with us next week, 
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PRIDE AND INSOLENCE. 

_If there be anything monstrous or ;rodigious in 
Pe is a proud creature and an insolent sine 
neti Whicheote. 
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‘From ©Travelsin Spain;’ by the Countess d'Aunoisy 


| the lively-authoress of the ‘ Fairy Tales. { Someof 


her narratives im t' travels are said to be too 
mueli allied to her Fai tales ; but, from the romantic 
and impassioned nature of the Spanish character, 
there seems no reason toy doubt the authenticity of 
the one before us. 


A Cavatren of birth, passionately loved’a young 
woman, who was only aujeweller's daughter, but a 
perfect beauty, and heiress to a’great estate. This ca- 
valier having understood that the most furious bulls of 
the mountains were takea, and thinking it would be a 
most glorious action to. vanquish. them, resolved to 
taurtze, as they call it; and for that purpose desired 
leave of his mistress.. She was so surprised at the 
bare proposal, that she swooned away; and by all 
that power which he had given her over himself, she 
charged him not to think of it, as he valued his life. 
But in spite of this charge, he believed he could not 
give a more ample proof of his love, and therefore a 
vately caused ali things necessary to be got ready. 

as industrious as he was to hide his design from his 
mistress, she was informed of it, and used all means to 
dissuade him. In fine, the day of the feast being 


* come, he conjured her to be there, and told her, that 


her very presence would be sufficient to make him con- 
quer, and to.acquire a glory which would render him 
yet more worthy of her. ‘* Your love,” said she, ‘‘ is. 
more ambitious than it is kind; and mine is more kind 
than it is ambitious. Go where you think glory calls 
you; you have a mind I should be there, you will fight 
before me ; well, I do assure you that I will be there; 
but yet perhaps my presence will, afford you more mat- 
ter of trouble than emulation.” However, he left 
her, and went to the Placa-mayor, where there was 
already a yast assembly ; but scarcely had he begua 


» to defend himself against the fierce bull which assaulted 


him, when a country yorth threw a dart at this terrible 
creature, which pierced him so deep that it put him 
to a great deal of pein. He immediately left the 
cavalier that was fighting him, and, roaring, ran di- 
rectly after him by whotn he was wounded. The youth, 

thus frightened, would have saved himself, when his 
cap fell off, and then the loveliest and longest hair 
which could be seen, appeared upon his shoulders, and 
this discovered the combatant to be a maid of about 
fifteen or sixteen years of age, Fear had put her in 
such a trembling, that she could neither run, nor any 
way avoid the bull. He gave her a desperate push on 
the side, at the same instant her lover knew that it was 
she, and was running to assist her. Good God! what a 
grief it was for him to see his dear mistress in this sad 
condition! Passion transported him; he no longer 
valued his life, but grew more furious than the bull 
itself, and performed things almost incredible. He was 
mortally wounded in divers places. On this day, cer- 
tainly, the people thought the baiting fine. They car- 
tied these unfortunate lovers to ber unhappy father’s 
house ; they both desired to be in the same chamber, 
and though they had but a short time to live, i beg- 
ged the favour they might be married. Accordingly, 
they were married; and since they could: not live to+ 
gether, yet, at least, they were buried together, in; one 
and the same grave, 


—— 


_ .» FENG ARTS. 
The_Book of Gems: The Poets and Artists of Great 
Britain, Saunders and Otley. 
We do not feel. quite: satisfied with the:title of the 
‘Book of Gems;’ it announces too much. If the 
announcement were fulfilled, it could. be no more ; 
but the most likely chance would be that the work 
must fall short of its designation in some respects. 
The volume before us, we think, has done so.. The 
text is a selection fronvthe works of the British peets, 
from Chaucer'to Prior, comprising short specimens 
of each ;: and it includes many beautiful and/yaluable 
writings—some of them the familiar spirits of our 
household pleasures, but not the less to be placed in 
a collection of the kind. . The illustrations are not 
homogeneous with the text, nor in themselves; they 
are almost entirely the productions of our own time, 
The.writings are of all our poets, and of all times, as 
far as the collection at present reaches, The designs 
are of this present time only, and of only some of 
our painters. We are aware that, though responsible 
to the public, editors have not always that command 
of circumstances, which is the proper accompaniment 
to responsibility ; and that while the owner of the 
name in the title-page may generally claim all the 
merits of a work, many of its defects are chargeable 
to law obvious sousene, The ne: Sean 08 


"Boa equally obnoxious to criticism. In the 


washed free in the stream of time of all ‘the 
equitocal matter from which in their day th 


“main equally i injurious to the work they ¢ 


instance, we cannot but think that the editor 


ve no title to) be n app 
with men who have received the conctiaa f ag 
The writings belong to the few of each time, 1 
pure gold, lying bare and splendid, which 


searcely distinguishable, except to the inii 
designs. are the gross mass-of our. 
sorted, good and bad, or, at best, 
the durable and the perishable—a 
gether. Nor can we> discrimin 
within ourselves, to our own use, 
Not we, buc time alone, can effect : 
division. In the spirit of the work a great « 
chropism has been committed. e 
excellent one; and we.only, reg 
been worked out. » A view of the pr 
England, slow as it has hitherto 
interesting; and) a compar! : 
our painters would not be uninstr 
in both arts, but especially th . 
there have set before them;.as plainly ¢ 
what our countrymen have done, of 
nature; and how far, very far short, they , 
in the pursuit of the second of the sis 


want of the disinterestedness, . 
ness, that characterised. tle ond dn 


pleasant it would have been. to 
of Cooper, Mary, Beale, # 
satirist we have’ known ia 
the much-depreciated Thal, who ad caught 
spark,—a very lineata gonnion se 
lower Italian school—of Wilson, G 
true a genius as ever Ataetaaot Romney, 
and young Guido Head,—of F 
of many others of past times, pe 
such as it is, the English school « 
agreeable to have had something of Anne Ki 
if anything of her's be still extant, togell 
Dryden's celebration of her talent! — 
The. volume, however, is vastly 
class it may be most immediately 
such, perhaps, we have taken a me 
of excellence than we should have do 
in general. The severity of our 
due to its excellences than its ce 
designs altogether without beauties: wl 
certainly painfully unworthy of a ie 
immortal company, others are executed 
that the kindly bards would have a 
to their own. M'Clise’s illustration 
and Penseroso’ is among the foremost | 
mirthful goddess is, perhaps, too gro’ 
pant | for the Olympian’ goddess, “ 
addressed by the classic poet. We 
jestic Milton little thought bis ©fa 
‘nods and becks, and wreath : 
heartily rendered; and hist A Deatetthe We 
tended, was like the primeval, graceful 
the antique bas-reliefs ; the foie 
organ, seldom urged to frolic. — 
from his own green land, but: 
fantastic, ascan be; superhuman, tou 
erful—witness that quaint p' n 
avenue to the moon, and the’ spri 
and near at once; standing c s before 
or chasing the distant-deer, ly ‘close 
us in place, and remote in nature. The « black a 
‘midnight crew” are too decofous'to: suit L)Alk 
revilings. _‘ The» Birth ‘of! Venus} 
very poor specimen of drawing, and-rather 1s ibou 
in thedesign, contains much of uty: and: 
Yoluptuousness of the’ artist. Windsor by 1 
light,’ by Holetie ae ration of Bu 
hurst’s song, ‘ To.all youladi s 
on the Nile, by Calleott—=Nes 
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field's ‘ Ruins in Greece’ is very beautiful; and is a 
capital ‘specimen of the present style of small en- 
graving, by W. Finden. Hancock's ‘ Widow at the 
tomb of her Husband’ we like much, and have 
expressed our liking before; but we cannot admit 
the lady to be the Countess of Anglesea ; nor did 
Mr Hancock so call her, when we saw the picture 
before at the British Institution. Inskipp'’s ‘La 
Belle Pucel’ is a beautiful womax, touched in his 
quaint, but spirited and effective style. Westmacott's 
€Venus’ is very graceful. There are other designs 
not without merit; but those we have mentioned 
have our preference. As a collection of our own 
day, we miss some names; and among them, one of 


: all others the surest to last. : 


Pe 


CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPHARB'S 
PLAYS. 

BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
NO. XXX.—AS YOU LIKE IT.” 


Suaxsrrane has here converted the forest of Arden 
into another Arcadia, where they “fleet the time 
carelessly, as they did in the golden world.” It is 
the most ideal of any of this author’s plays, It is a 
pastoral drama in which the interest arises more out 
of the sentiments and characters than out of the ac- 
tions or situations. It is not what is done, but what 
is said, that claims our attention. Nursed in soli- 
tude, “ under the shade of melancholy boughs,” the 
imagination grows soft and delicate, and the wit 
runs riot in idleness, like a spoiled child, that is 
never sent to school. Caprice and fancy reign and 
revel here, and stern necessity is banished to the 
court. The mild sentiments of humanity are strength- 
ened with thought and leisure ; the echo of the cares 
and noise of the world strikes upon the ear of those 
“‘who have felt them knowingly,” softened by time 
and distance. “They hear the tumult, and are still.” 
‘The very air of the place seems to breathe a spirit of 
philosophical poetry ; to stir the thoughts, to touch 
the heart with pity, as the drowsy forest rustles to 
the sighing gale. Never was there such beautiful 
moralizing, equally free from pedantry or petulance. 
« And this their life, exempt from public haunts, 


Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” . 


Jaques is the only purely contemplative character 
in Shakspeare. He thinks, and does nothing. His 
whole occupation is to amuse his mind, and he is 
totally regardless of his body and his fortunes. He 
is the prince of philosophical idlers; his only passion 
‘is thought ; he sets no value upon any thing but as it 
serves as food for reflection. He ean “ suck melan- 
choly out of a song, as a weasel sucks eggs ;” the 
motley fool, “ who morals on the time,” is the great- 
est prize he meets with in the forest, He resents 
Orlando's passion for Rosalind as some disparage- 
ment of his own passion for abstract truth; and 
leaves the Duke, as soon as he is restored to his 
sovereignty, to seek his brother out who has quitted 
it, and turned hermit. 
—* Out of these convertites 
There is much matter to be heard and learnt.” 
Within the sequestered and romantic glades* of the 
forest of Arden, they find leisure to be good and 
wise, or to play the fool and fall.in love. Rosalind’s 
character is made up of sportive gaiety and natural 
tenderness: her tongue runs the faster to conceal 
the pressure at her heart. She talks herself out of 
breath, only to get deeper in love. ‘The coquetry 
with which she plays with her lover in the double 
character which she has to support, is managed with 
the nicest address, “How full of voluble, laughing 
grace is all her conyersation with Orlando— 
—‘‘In heedless mazes running 
With wanton haste and giddy cunning.” 


How full of real fondness and pretended cruelty 
is her answer to him, when he promises to loye her 
“For ever and a day !” 


“Say a day without the ever: no, no, Orlando, 


_ men are April when they woo, December when they 


wed: maids are May when they are maids, but the 
sky changes when they are wives: I will be more 
jealous of thee than a Barbary cock-pigeon over his 
hen; more clamorous than a parrot’ inst rain; 
more new-fangled than an ape; more giddy in my 
desires than a monkey ; I will weep for nothing like 
Diana in the fountain, and I will do that when you 
are disposed to be merry; I will laugh like a hyen; 
and that when you are inclined to sleep. ; 


Orxtanno. But will my Rosalind do so? 
Rosatixp. By my life she will do as I do.” 


The silent and retired character of Celia is a neces- 
sary relief to the provoking loquacity of Rosalind, 
nor can anything be better conceived or more beau- 
tifully described than the mutual affection between 
the two cousins. 


—* We still have slept together, 
Rose at an instant, learn'd, play'd, eat together, 
And wheresoe’er we went, like Juno’s swans, 
Still we went coupled and inseparable.” 


The unrequited love of Silvius for Phebe shows 
the perversity of this passion in the commonest 
scenes of life, and the rubs and stops which nature 
throws in its way, where fortune has placed none. 
Touchstone is not in love, but he will have a mis- 
tress as a subject for the exercise of his grotesque 
humour, and to show his contempt for the passion, by 
his indifference about the person. He is a rare fel- 
low. He is a mixture of the ancient cynic philoso- 
pher with the modern buffoon, and turns folly into 
wit, and wit into folly, just as the fit takes him. His 
courtship of Audrey not only throws a degree of 
ridicule on the state of wedlock itself, but he is 
equally an enemy to the prejudices of opinion in 
other respects. The lofty tone of enthusiasm, which 
the Duke and his companions in exile spread over 
the stillness and solitude of a country life, receives 


a pleasant shock from Touchstone’s sceptical deter-- 


mination of the question. 


Con. And how like you this shepherd's life, 
Mr Touchstone? 


Crown. Truly, snepherd, m respect of itself, it is 
a good life’; but in respect that it is a shepherd's life, 
it is naught. In respect that it is solitary, I like it 
very well; but in respect that it is private, it isa 
very vile life. Now in respéct it is in the fields, it 
pleaseth me well; but in respect it is not in the 
court, it is tedious. As it is a spare life, look you, 
it fits my humour; but as there is no more plenty 
in it, it goes much against my stomach.” 
Zimmerman’s celebrated work on Solitude discovers 
only half the sense of this passage. 


There is hardly any of Shakspeare’s plays that 
contains a greater number of passages that have 
been quoted in books of extracts, or a greater 
number of phrases that have become in a man- 
ner proverbial. If we were to give all the 
striking passages, we should give half the play. 
We will only recall a faw of the most delightful to the 
reader’s recollection. Such are the meeting between 
Orlando and Adam, the exquisite appeal of Orlando 
to the humanity of the Duke and his company to 
supply him with food for the old msn, and their an- 
swer, the Duke’s deseription of a country life, and 
the account of Jaques moralising on the wounded 
deer, his meeting with Touchstone in the forest, his 
apology fur his own melancholy and his satirical vein, 
and the well-known speech on the stages of human 
life, the old song of “ Blow, blow, thou winter's 
wind,” Rosalind’s description of the marks of a 
lover and of the progress of time with different per- 
sons, the picture of the snake wreathed round Oliver's 
neck while the lioness watches her sleeping prey, and 
Touchstone’s lecture to the shepherd, his defence of 
cuckolds, and panegyric on the virtues of “an If,”— 
All of these are familiar to the reader: there is one 
passage of equal delicacy and beauty: whieh may 
have eseaped him, and with it we shall close our ac- 
count of * As you like it.’ It is Phoebe’s description 
of Ganimed at the end of the third act. 


** Think not I loye him, tho’ I ask for him: 
’Tis but a peevish boy, yet he talks well:— 
But what care I for words! yet words do well, 
When he that szeaks them pleases those that hear : 
It is a pretty youth; not very pretty ; 

But sure he’s proud, and yet his pride becomes him}; 
He'll make a proper man ; the best thing in him. 
Ts his complexion ; and faster than his tongue 


Did make offence, his eye did heal it up : ads 

He is not very tall, yet for his years he’s:tall ; : 

His leg is but so so, and yet ‘tis well; 

There was a pretty redness in his lip,. 

A little riper, and more lusty red seu 

Than that mix'd in his cheek ; ‘twas just the differ- 
ence { 

Betwixt the constant red and mingled damask. 

ee women, Silvius, had they mark’d: 

im 

In parcels as I did, would have gone near 

To fall in love with him: but for my part 

I love him not, nor hate him not ; and yet 

I have more cause to hate him than to love him; 

For what had he to do to. chide at me 2” 


i 


— 
A POLITICAL STRATAGHEM. 


[From the ‘ Memoirs of Guy Joli, who was Secre- 
tary to Cardinal de Retz during the wars of the 
Fronde, and who invented, practised, and has record- 
ed it himself, with equal unscrupulousness. The 


object of it was to hasten a meeting of the Cham- 
bers. ] 
Tue Marquis de Noirmoutier engaged to procure a 
gentleman of confirmed bravery and well adapted to 
the purpose, named Estainville, who should firea 
loaded pistol at-M. Joli, in passing through the 
streets in his coach, in such a manner as should be 
eed upon between them; and the Marquis de 
‘ousseuse promised to furnish Estainville with a 
very fleet horse on the oceasion. 

n the Friday night, Argenteuil and Joli went to 
the Marquis de Noirmoutier’s, who lived in the 
street re Ss. pons in ‘ ame house in which Ad- 
miral atillon was in_the massacre on the 
feast of St Bartholomew. me ‘one of the 
rooms. most distant from the street, they found 
Estainville.. In this room they adjusted Joli's 
doublet and cloak on a piece of wood, fixed in a par- 
ticular position, one of the sleeves of the doublet 
being filled with Straw, at which Estainyille fired a 
pistol with such truth, that the ball passed bit 
the very part which it was intended to pierce. A’ 
this experiment, it was agreed that the real attack 
should be made on the next morning, at half an hour 
after seven o’¢lock, in the street of the Bernardines, 
opposite Argenteuil’s house, which was but a small 

tance from that of the president Charton, to which 
Joli went almost daily. = = 

The scheme was exeeuted in every respect as fthad 
been concerted. Tstainville rode up to coach ; 
Joli stooped, and the balls passed over his head, 
through the side of the‘ coach, in .a direction 
exactly answerable to the position’in which Joli 
was supposed to have sat in the coach: care had 
been taken not to have any servants behind the 
coach, lest they might have prevented the ee 
Estainville now made off, with all expedition, 
with no small danger, as his horse unfortunately fell 
with him. He, however, by several bye-ways, at 
length got safe to the Marquis de Noirmoutier’s, 
from whence he sent back the horse to the Marquis 
de Fousseuse, who sent it into the country to be 
poisoned, in order to prevent any knowledge of the 
affair from transpiring by that means. ‘pes 
ruined the whole project. The paper which Estain- 
ville had made use of for wadding in loading his pis- 
tol, was the cover of a letter which had been ad- 
dressed to him; but happily that part of it which 
contained his name was burnt away: the remainder 
of the paper, together with the balls, which were still 
hot, were taken up by M. Bignon, the advocate gen- 
eral, who lived in the cloister of the Bernardines: 
this circumstance contributed greatly to persuade 
the people into a belief of the reality of the attack. 

Directly after this transaction, Joli was condu 
to the house of a surgeon, living at the end of tl 
street of the Bernardines, opposite the chureh of St 
Nicholas du Chardonnet, where, upon taking off his 
clothes, a kind of wound was discovered on his left 
shoulder, which he had himself made the night be- 
fore with a gun flint; so that the s had not 
the least doubt but that he had been shot, and he 
therefore laid on the customary dressings. 

During this time Argenteuil was assiduous in 
endeavours to induce a belief that the court alone 
could have projected this enterprise, in order to get 
rid of that particular Syndic who had appeared the 
most zealous. He went also to the president Char- 
ton’s, who had conceived a notion that he was the 
person meant to be attacked; and as he had the 
command of the city guard in that quarter, he or- 
dered the drums to beat to arms. Inthe meantime 
Joli retired to his own house, and went to bed. ~ 


The news of the above transaction having reached 
the palace, the proprietors, accompanied by some of 
the Frondeurs, ran in crowds to the Tournelle, de- 


manding justice against those who had assassinated. 


Joli, who they asserted was killed. On this account, 
the court which was then sitting, immediately broke 
up, and the chamber of inquiries, being much in- 
flamed, hastened to take their seats in the grand 


prvere 
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chamber. The President de Charton also went 
thither, armed, with his sword by his side, declarin, 
that the enterprise was intended against him, an 
had been executed at his door; and his vehemence 
was so great and unaffected, that he repeated up- 
wards of fifty times, “ I say that !” a phrase that he 
had acquired through a bad custom, but which on 
other occasions, he seldom used above seven or eight 
times; being, moreover, a very worthy man and 
firmly attached to his friends. The good president 
carried matters so far as to demand a guard for the 
protection of his person; but as nobody looked upon 
the affair in the same light as he did, his demand 
was eluded; and he had the mortification to hear M, 
Viole Dourenceau, clerk of the council of the grand 
chamber, observe that he had no objection to grant- 
ing a guard to the president Charton, but that they 
ought to be made by a carpenter. 
* * a . 

The members who had been commissioned by the 
parliament to inquire into the circumstances of Joli’s 
assassination and of his health, having been at his 
house in the morning, repeated their visit in the 
afternoon, and were very much displeased that his 
wound had been dressed in their absence. To satisfy 
them, therefore, the dressings were again taken off 
by the physicians and surgeons of the parliament. 
The Queen had ordered M. Guenaud, one of the 
physicians, to bring her an account in the evening of 
the condition in which he should find Joli. He ac- 
cordingly went to the Palais Royal, and informed 
her majesty that there could not be the least doubt 
of the reality of the affair; that he had found M. 
Joli very feverish, and that the best actor in the 
world could not push his dissimulation so far in a 
case of this nature. 


—. 


ROMAN STORY OF THE IMAGE, 
DIFFERENT VERSIONS OF IT IN WARTON. 


Tuere was an image in the city of Rome, which 
stretched forth its right hand, on the middle finger 
of which was written strike sere. For a long time 
none could understand the meaning of this mystert- 
ous inscription. Till at length a certain subtle clerk, 
who came to see this famous image, observed, as the 
sun shone against it, the shadow of the inscribed fin- 
ger on the ground at some distance. He imme- 
diately took a spade, and began to dig exactly on that 
He came at length to a flight of steps, which 
ossnaed far under ground, and led him to a stately 
palace. Here he entered a hall, where he saw a king 
and queen sitting at table with their nobles, and a 
multitude of people, all clothed in rich garments. 
But no person spake a word. He looked towards 
one corner, where he saw a polished carbuncle, which 
illuminated the whole room. In the opposite corner 
he perceived the figure of a man standing, having 
a bended bow with an arrow in his hand, as pre- 
pared toshoot. On his forehead was written, “ Iam, 
whoam. Nothing can escape my stroke, not even 
yonder carbuncle which shines so bright.” The 
clerk beheld all with amazement; and entering a 
chamber, saw the most beautiful ladies working at 
the loom in purple. But all was silence. He then 
entered a stable full of the most excellent horses and 
asses: he touched some of them, and they were in- 
stantly turned into stone. He next surveyed all the 
apartments of the palace, which abounded with all 
that his wishes could desire. He again visited the 
hall, and now began to reflect how he should retGrn ; 
“but,” says he, “my report of all these wonders will 
not be believed, unless I carry something back with 
me.” He therefore took from the principal table a 
‘olden cup and a golden knife, and placed them in 
fis bosom: when the man who stood in the corner 
with the bow, immediately shot at the carbuncle, 
which he scattered into a thousand pieces, At that 
moment the hall became dark as night. In this 
darkness, not being able to find his way, he remained 
In the subterraneous palace, and soon died a miser- 
able death. 


In the moralization of this story, the steps by 
which the clerk descends into the earth, are supposed 
to be the Passions. The palace, so richly stored, is 
the world, with all its vanities and temptations. The 
figure with the bow bent is Death, and the carbuncle 
is Human Life. He suffers for his avarice in covet- 
ing and seizing what was not his own ; and no sooner 
has he taken the golden knife and cup, that is, en- 
riched himself with the goods of this world, than he 
is delivered up to the gloom and horrors of the 
grave. : 


Spenser, in the ‘Faerie Queene,’ seems to have dis-° 


tantly remembered this fable, where a fiend, expect- 
ing Sir Guyon will be tempted to snatch some of the 
treasures of the subterraneous House of Richesse, 
which are displayed in his view, is prepared to fasten 
upon him: 


« Thereat the fiend his gnashing teeth did grate, 
And griev'd so long to lack his greedie pray ; 
For well he weened that so glorious bayte 
Would tempt his guest to take thereof essay : 
Had he so doen, he had him snatcht away 

More light than culver in the faucon’s fist.” 


, , \ 
LEIGH HUNT’S LONDON JOURNAL : 


This story ‘was originally invented of Pope Ger- 
bert, or Silvester the Second, who died in the year 
1003. He was eminently learned in the mathema- 
tical sciences, and on that account was styled a ma- 
gician. William of Malmesbury is, I believe, the first 
writer now extant by whom it is recorded, and he 
produces it partly to show that Gerbert was not al- 
ways successful in those attempts which he so fre- 
quently practised to discover treasures hid in the 
earth, by the application of the necromantic arts. I 
will translate Malmesbury’s narration of this fable, 
as it varies in some of the circumstances, and has 
some heightenings of the fiction :—“ At Rome there 
was a brazen statue, extending the forefinger of the 
right hand; and on its forehead was written strike 
HERE. Being suspected to conceal a treasure, it had 
received many bruises from the credulous and ignor- 
ant in their endeavours to open it. At length Ger- 
bert unriddled the mystery. At noonday observing 
the reflection of the forefinger on the ground, he 
marked the spot. At night he came to the place, 
with a page carrying alamp. ‘There, by a magical 
operation, he opened a wide passage in the earth ; 
through which they both descended, and came toa 
vast palace. The walls, the beams, and the whole 
structure, [were of gold; they saw golden images 
of knights playing at chess, with a king and queen 
of gold at a banquet, with numerous attendants in 
gold; and cups of immense size and value. In a 
recess was a carbuncle, whose lustre illuminated the 
whole palace; opposite to which stood a figure with 
a bended bow. As they attempted to touch some of 
the rich furniture, all the golden images seemed to 
rush upon them. Gerbert was too wise to attempt 
this a second time; but the page was bold enough to 
snatch from the table a golden knife of exquisite 
workmanship. At that moment all the golden 
images rose up with a dreadful noise; the figure with 
the bow shot at the carbuncle; and a total darkness 
ensued. The page then replaced the knife, other- 
wise they both would have suffered a cruel death.” 
Malmesbury afterwards mentions a brazen bridge, 
framed by the enchantments of Gerbert, beyond 
which were golden horses of a gigantic size, with 
riders of gold, richly illuminated by the most serene 
meridian sun. A large company attempt to pass the 
bridge, with a design of stealing some pieces of the 
gold. Immediately the bridge rose from its founda- 
tions, and stood perpendicular on one end: a bra- 
zen man appeared from beneath it, who struck the 
water with a mace of brass, and the sky was over- 
spread with the most horrible gloom. 


—< 


LINES 


WRITTEN ON THE BACK OF A PORTRAIT (UNKNOWN) 
f. IN THE POSSESSION OF MY FRIEND, DR HUME 
HEATHERAEAD. 
I could not link this image with a name 
Loftier than well might covet all its graces ; 
Yet have [ sought among a thousand faces 
Of lineage old and high, for one the same : 
Well might we deem it not of earthly Dame, 
So much of a diviner aspect breaks 
From that high brow; did not the delicate 
streaks 
Of current blood the mortal truth proclaim. 
Oh art! if thus thou leadest us to fame, 
Lead on, with such meek majesty of love, 
‘Till things below shall vie with things above ; 
Only in spiritual essence not the same. 
Bo Pods 
——— 


TABLE TALE. 


ORIGIN OF THE TERM “FRONDEUR” IN THE TIME OF 
MAZARIN. 


The term Frondeur (a slinger) took its rise from 
the following incident:—The shop-boys, and other 
young people, frequently assembled in different parts 
of the city, and amused themselves with flinging 
stones at each other, in spite of all the attempts of 
the officers of justice to prevent them. ‘This cir- 
cumstance the Sieur Bachaumont, a counsellor of 
the parliament, and son of the president Le Coigneux, 
jestingly applied one day to the custom which the 
Duke of Orleans’ then had of going to the parlia- 
ment purposely to restrain the impetuosity of some 
of the members, who were accustomed to deliver 
their sentiments with too much freedom; ia which 
his Highness generally succeeded so long as he con- 
tinued present amongst them. But in his absence the 
assembly frequently resumed the consideration of 
former days’ transactions, and their decisiuns thereon 
often proved very unsatisfactory to the court; upon 
which the Sieur Bachaumont observed, that the 
court was likely to succeed no better in its attempts 
to restrain the parliament, than the officers of justice 
had in theirs to suppress the disorderly eotideaat’ of 
the [slingers] Frondeurs: so that from this time the 
title was given, at first, to all those members in gen- 
eral who expressed their sentiments freely, and after- 

ards to those only who acted in opposition to the 

ardinal ; and it obtained so general an use at last, 
that cloths, ribands, laces, swords, and all other kinds 
of merchandise, eyen bread itself, could none of them 


be good, unless they were d Ja fronde, and there wa! 

no term_more expressive, to denote an honest mat 

rey hat of “a good Frondeur."—Memoirs of Guy 
AMUSING MISTAKE. 

There is arrived a man who has been fetch 
the farthest parts of Galicia, and is such a saint, th 
they say he has performed miracles. The 
chioness de los Velez, formerly governess — : 
King, was like to die, and she sent to have him con 
in all haste; but her messengers were so long ’ 
journey, that she was well again before b 
It was known what day he would arrive, an 
she was then expecting him, Don Ferdin 
Toledo, who is her nephew, and had not 
since his return from Flanders, happened 
her house much about the same time that t 
of Galicia was expected. The Marchion 
not knowing him (for he had been absen’ 
years), and not considering that there were } 
of his age and looks so happy as to work eles, 
concluded, without any more ado, that h the 
saint; and immediately they threw : ; 
door and rung the bell for the signal, as the M 
chioness had ordered. All the duennas and 
maids came to receive him, with every one a wax 
candle in her hand ; ‘and several fell upon their kni 
and would not let him stir till he had given them | 
blessing. Don Ferdinand thought they » 
king a fool of him; he knew not whether h 
bewitched or whether he dreamed. It was to 
purpose that he expostulated with them; they pai 
no attention to him at all, the noise and crowd 
so great; they brought their beads to touch 
and those that were far off him, threw them ; , 
head with a hundred medals fastened to them. The 
most zealous began to cut his cloak and his clothes; 


The Marchioness de los Velez, who was carried in 
great elbow chair, came to meet the holy man; and 
truly, when she perceived the mistake, and saw 
was her nephew, she fell a laughing so loud ote 

te ee > 


long, that she far exceeded the x ‘ 
thought she had. When he went from her house, 
he came to see us, all torn, and just as the devout 
people had left him.—D"Aunois’ Travels in Spain. 


PROBABLE ORIGIN OF SHAKSPEARE'S BEAUTIFUL EPISODE 
OF THE ‘ CASKETS,’ INTHE ‘MERCHANT OF VENICE.” _ 
(First Translated by Warton from the Greek of Johan= 
nes Damascenus, a monk.) 

The king commanded four chests to be made; 
two of which were covered with gold, and secured 
by golden locks, but filled with the of 
human careases. The other two were overlaid with 
pitch, and bound with rough cords; Ce oan ; 
with "precious stones and the most exq) gems, 
and with ointments of the richest odour. He called — 
his nobles together; and placing these chests before — 


them, asked whieh they thought the most valuable. 
They pronounced those with the gold coverin; 
be the most precious, supposing they were n 
contain the crowns and girdles of t Pe kiog 
two chests covered with pitch they vie 

tempt. “'Then,”said theking, “I presumed what 
be your determination ; for ye look with gr 
sense. But to discern baseness or value, 

hid within, we must look with the eyes of the 

He then ordered the golden chests to be 
which exhaled an intolerable stench, and f 
beholders with horror. y 


ONE OF THE QUEEN OF NAVARRE" 


Two Cordeliers arriving late one even 
village, were obliged to lodge at a bute! 


chamber where they lay was only bal 
boards from that where the butcher and his wi e slept 
what the 


Curiosity led the Cordeliers to hea : 
man and woman were conv ad 

band began talking of his domestic concerns, and said, 
“*T must get up, my dear, to-morrow betimes, and give 
a look at our Cordeliers; ove of them is, I think, in 
pretty good order, but we will kill both and s al 
down, which will turo well to our pipe 
poor friars were so horribly frightened at this” 

that they were ready to expire with fear, ere 
resolved to save themselves by jumping out of the 
window. The thinnist of the two fell” on the 
‘ground, and ran as far as the town without waitin 
for his companion, The other followed pemennlee. 
but being very fat, fell so heavily that hurt his_ 
legs, and with difficulty crawled toa little shed which 
he found not far off, and which proved to be the place 
where the pigs Tt lay. Early the next mo 

the butcher got ready his knife, and went st 
the stye:—‘* Come, come, my Cordeliers,” 
“come out, come out, for to-day Lam resolved 
of your puddings.” The Cordelier cried o 
and the bitcber, who concluded that St Francois h 
metamorphosed one of his Bigs into a F, 

pose to punish him for having sported 
of a religious orderof men, was 0’ 


but the matter being soon explained, 
gratitude for their hospitable rec 


release from their fea 
their host, and perl ai Pb 


Paes es See eae eee 
rafere ee 
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THE PRINTING MACHINE. 


LORD BOLINGBROKE. 


‘The Edinburgh Review, No. 125, and Quarterly 
Review, No. 108. 

Mn Cooxe’s late Life of Lord Bolingbroke has 
proved a curious example of the service that may 
sometimes be rendered by a very worthless book to the 
subject of which it treats. In Mr Cooke’s per- 
formance not a single fact is stated relating to Lord 
Bolingbroke, that was not previously known; nor is 
any new light thrown upon a single one of the many 
obscure passages of his history. On the contrary, 
many things which had been distinctly enough related 
by his Lordship’s preceding biographers, are in this, 
the latest work which has appeared upon the subject, 
as well as the longest, and the one of by far the 
greatest pretension, obscured and sometimes made 
nearly unintelligible by the author's habitually negli- 
gent and confused manner of narrating. For one 
thing, extraordinary as it may be thought, his custom 
is generally to eschew dates—we mean precise dates 
—altogether; but when he does favour us with one, 
it is almost sure to be wrong. If, however, even 
while avoiding dates—as an impediment to the smooth 
flow of style, or for some other equally sensible reason 
—he would proceed in a straightforward course, 
relating transactions at Jeast in the order in which 
they occurred—so that, of any two incidents, we might 
always know which happened first, and which last— 
his narrative would be at least intelligible, though 
not in all respects satisfactory. But this he will not 
do. From some notion apparently of there being a 
sort of epic beauty in taking up a story rather at the 
middle than at the commencement, he is as often to 
be found going back as forward—so that, what with 
this habit and his want of dates together, it is some- 
times hardly possible to know whereabouts he is. In 
all other respects, his qualifications for the task he has 
undertaken are as low as it is possible to imagine. 
His knowledge both of the political and the literary 
history of the times about which he writes, seems to 
_ have been, in nearly its whole amount, got up while 
he was preparing his book; and of course it barely 
serves to conduct him along the one narrow line 
marked out by the movements of his hero—like a 
hand-lanthorn, it helps him along his foot-path, but 
casts no light a yard on either side of it. Even his 
knowledge of the events of Bolingbroke’s career is 
extremely superficial and imperfect, never extending 
beyond what is to be gathered frem the commonest 
books, and even defective in a good deal that some 
very common books might have supplied. Of any 
thing like research, or the settlement of disputed 
facts, he has no notion whatever; with him all 
authorities are equally good, and all evidence equally 
credible and trustworthy. Indeed, his insensibility to 
the importance of authorities is sufficiently shown 
by the absurd manner in which he usually indicates 
such as he professes to refer to. The mere name of 
the author, or a loose quotation of a part of the title, 
is commonly all he gives us—and this even when 
dealing with the most doubtful and controverted 
points. But indeed he is seldom aware when he 
is upon ground where difficulties exist or disputes 
have been maintained ; many things that have puzzled 
others he gets over, it must be confessed, with the 
greatest ease in the world. It is only a pity that he 
does not always succeed in making the matter as 
plain to his readers as it seems to be to himself. 
_ We need scarcely add, of a writer so wholly unpro- 
vided in regard to the prime requisites for the species 
of composition upon which he has adventured, and 
indeed so unconscious of what the qualifications are 
which his task demands, that his reflections and 
reasonings upon his facts are not worth more than 
his facts themselves. They nowhere show the least 
acuteness or sagacity, and are often positively 
_ stupid. 

__ His book, nevertheless, as we have said, has 
_ already done something, by the attention to the 
_ subject which it has re-awakened, toclear up some 


of the obscurities in Bolingbroke’s history. There 
are articles upon it both in the last Quarterly and 
in the last Edinburgh Review; and both papers 
are curious and valuable, though on different ac- 
‘counts. The writer in the Quarterly has done 
good service to the cause of sound literature by a 
masterly dissection and exposure of a portion of Mr 
Cooke’s compilation of niaiseries and blunders. The 
Edinburgh reviewer, we are sorry to say, has not 
discharged his duty by any means so faithfully to 
the work he professes to examine. He even ven- 
tures, we must believe without having read it, to 
speak of it in terms of commendation :—* The 
performance of Mr Cooke,” he says, “is a very 
creditable work. It is written in good language.” 
And he praises the author for the great and Jaudable 
pains he has bestowed in studying his subject,—in so 
far at least as it could be mastered by the consulta- 
tion and perusal of printed books. In other respects 
also he has executed his’ task somewhat negligently, 
and with little vigour. He adopts, as we shall pre- 
sently notice more particularly, one of Mr Cooke's 
grossest blunders without suspicion; and the paper 
altogether, though sensibly written, is unusually dry, 
languid, and ineffective in style and manner. But 
confining himself almost exclusively to a single small 
section of Bolingbroke’s life, which is, however, the 
most important part of it in an historical point of 
view, he has very considerably added to our know- 
ledge of his proceedings during that period, by a 
mass of hitherto unpublished materials of which he 
has been enabled to avail himself. From the 
voluminous collections made by the late Sir James 
Mackintosh, by permission of the French Govern- 
ment, from the archives of the Foreign Office at 
Paris, during his residence there in 1814, it is here 
shown that, as has always been suspected, but never 
before clearly ascertained, both Bolingbroke and 
Harley were deeply engaged, before the death of 
Queen Anne, in the schemes which were then on 
foot to secure the inheritance of the crown for the 
Pretender. The evidence brought forward to prove 
this in the present paper is, we think, quite conclu- 
sive. Much new light is also thrown, in connection 
with this matter, upon the infamous proceedings of 
the two English ministers, in their conduct both of 
the negociations and of the military movements which 
immediately preceeded the peace of Utrecht. There 
can new be no longer any doubt that they were here 
guilty, not only of the most scandalous treachery to 
their Sovereign's allies, but of the most flagrant 
treason against their Sovereign herself. Another 
very curious fact also appears—and one which had 
never been suspected—namely, that even subsequent 
to the peaceable proclamation and undisputed ac- 
cession of King George, Bolingbroke still seems to 
have had some design in petto for bringing in the Pre- 
tender. But for the grounds from which this in- 
ference is deduced, we must refer our readers to the 
article itself. We cordially join with the writer in 
“expressing our hopes that the Historical Collections 
of Sir James Mackintosh may be secured for general 
use, and deposited in some of our national reposi- 
tories, accessible to the public at large.” 


Next to Bolingbroke’s conduct as a British minis- 
ter, during the last four years of the reign of Queen 
Anne, the most curious and interesting part of his 
history is that which relates to his subsequent con- 
nection with the Pretender, and his sudden dismissal 
from that person's service. A series of charges, 
seven in number, was, soon after his dismissal, pre- 
ferred against him by the Pretender. «“ These 
articles,” says Mr Cooke, “were printed and cir- 
culated in England; and Bolingbroke directed his 
secretary to give them the following laconic answer.” 
A short note is then added, which the author has 
found, we presume, in some of the common Lives. 
It contains nothing of any consequence. Before 
giving us this statement, however, as his manner is, 
Mr Cooke has been employed for several pages in 


examining the Pretender's charges seriatim ; and not 
only arguing about them, but telling us occasionally 
how the facts to which they refer stand according to 
Bolingbroke’s own statement—and what is “ the 
‘account to be gathered from the justification Boling- 
broke published a short time after.” Neither date 
nor title of the publication thus referred to is given 
and from the vague, though affectedly familiar man- 
ner in which it is mentioned, it is pretty evident that 
our author is merely quoting at second-hand from 
some statement which: he has found in one or other of 
the previous Memoirs of Bolingbreke, of all of which 
he speaks in his preface with so much contempt. It is 
possible, however, that the justification by Bolingbroke, 
to which he means to refer, may be his Lordship’s 


- celebrated Letter to Sir William Wyndham, which 


consists chiefly of a vindication of the part of his 
political life now under consideration. We have not 
at this moment the letter at hand to refer to, else 
perhaps we might be able to make out whether it: 
may probably be what Mr Cooke has here had in his 
eye. But it is no matter. Between twenty and 
thirty pages after, Mr Cooke, for the first time, 
mentions the letter to Wyndham; and, upon that 
occasion, he gives a flaming account of the prodigious 
effects produced by its publication, in the utter con- 
fusion of Bolingbroke's detractors—the disabusing 
the Tories of their predilections in favour of the 
Pretender—the conversation and the controversy 
which it everywhere excited—and, above all, in the 
multitude of answers, critiques, and remarks upon 
it, with which the press immediately teemed. All 
this, according to our author, happened in the year 
1717; the same in which the letter professes to have 
been written. But, unluckiiy for Mr Cooke’s glow- 
ing description, in point of fact, as has been com- 
pletely shown by the writer of the article in the 
" Quarterly Review, Bolingbroke’s Letter to Sir 
William Wyndham was never either published or 
heard of by the public till thirty-five years after this 
time. It first appeared in 1752, after the death of 
the writer; and, what is more to the purpose, after 
the death also of every individual appealed to or 
mentioned in it—when nobody remained to set right 
the facts asserted in it, however misrepresented. It 
is a little awkward that the Edinburgh reviewer 
should, in this monstrous misconception, have fol- 
lowed. Mr Cooke, as we have already observed, 
without the slightest idea of there being anything 


wrong. 


We mention this matter, however, at present for 
the sake of pointing attention to a very curious 
document, which appears to La,. Seen overlooked by 
all the parties who have recentiy been discussing 
this subject. Having mentioned what he describes 
as the vindication of himself from the Pretender's 
charges, which “ Bolingbroke published a short time 
after,” Mr Cooke triumphantly subjoins—* Since 
his facts have never yet been called in question, we 
are bound to believe them true ; and if they are true, 
what becomes of this fourth charge of these veracious 
articles?” Now, in the first place, most certainly 
Bolingbroke never published any such justification’ 
as is here spoken of. He knew much better what 
he was about. But this is not all. Although he 
did not publish (and, we may be sure, never while he 
lived would have published) such a defence, with the 
matter which he knew must have been tacked to it, 
or which it must immediately have called forth, he 
yet did prepare something of the kind before he drew 
up his Letter to Wyndham, and sent it to a quarter 
from which he immediately received a reply, calling 
his facts in question in a tolerably energetic fashion. 
He made his secretary write, as it was professed 
(but the manner, as well as the matter, sufficiently 
betrays his own pen), a series of letters to Mr Mur- 
ray, the secretary of the Pretender, a very short time 
after his dismissal, in which he attempts to answer all 
the charges made against him. The letters are, in all, 
four in number, one of them being of very considerable 


— 


‘eloquence and ability). 
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length. To the whole a long reply was immediately 
returned by Mr Murray (the elder brother, it may 
be remembered, of Lord Mansfield, and who seems 
to have possessed no small share of his brother's 
From this rejoinder, which 
appears to have effectually silenced his Lordship, we 
will now extract a few sentences. The tone of cool 
contempt in which Bolingbroke’s diverse lofty pro- 
fessions are treated, and especially his pretensions to 
veracity, will not surprise any person of judgment 
who has studied the history of that most unserupu- 
lous and profligate politician, who certainly was not 
the man ever to miss his aim if a lie, or any number 
of lies, would enable him to hit it. The article in 
the Edinburgh Review, by-the-bye, contains some 
new and striking illustrations of the lengths to which 
he was capable of going in this way. 

After acknowledging the receipt of the four 
letters professing to have come from Bolingbroke’s 
secretary, by his Lordship’s orders, Mr Murray 
observes :—“‘ I was pleased to find the King’s con- 
duct, in removing his Lordship, thoroughly cleared 
by the weakness of his defence ;” and he afterwards 
adds :—“ Though you desire a particular answer to 
his Lordship's letters, 1 am persuaded that it is your 
opinion that they do not deserve it. | However, to 
gratify your curiosity, I will put his management of 
the King’s affairs in so true a light; as must convince 
every loyal subject of the necessity of displacing him. 
His Lordship’s letters are not calculated so much to 
clear himself, as to weaken the King’s interest in 
England, and to discourage all correspondence with 
him, He has given general answers to particular 
charges. There are evident marks of guilt, and con- 
cern at the discovery of his actions in every line; 
and an innocent man, with his Lordship’s pen, could 
have made a more plausible defence. Before I enter 
into particulars, I cannot but observe, that his nar- 
tative of facts is as true as the accounts he gives of 
himself—that he was withdrawn from the world—that 
in'this retreat he will heartily pray for the prosperity 
of his friends, and comfort himself with the testimony 
of a good conscience. The goodness of his conscience 
will appear from the discharge of the trust reposed 
in him; and they who are acquainted with his Lord- 
ship's character must be surprised at his reflection 
on the immorality and bad characters of others.” 

The writer then goes on to sexamine the 
several statements of the defence. The following 
passage is worth quoting, without reference to Boling- 
broke. Speaking of the quantity of arms which his 
Lordship might have purchased with the money at 
his disposal, Mr Murray observes,—* Ten shillings 
is the price of a new musket; and, since the redue- 
tion of the troops in France, serviceable arms were 
to be had at 20d. a piece.” 

“A fact is afterwards alluded to, which, we believe, 
is not generally known. Bolingbroke’s attempts to 
undermine the Duke of Ormond, Murray remarks, 
are nothing new:—“ You are not a stranger,” he 
says, ‘to the design that was formed by his Lord. 
ship, in July, 1714, to set Lord Churchill” (the only 
title the Jacobites would give the Duke of Marl- 
borough, being that which he had before the Revo- 
lution) “at the head of the army.” 

«When the Duke” (of Ormond), it is afterwards 
stated, “had returned from his second voyage to 
England, and waited on the coast of France for an- 
other opportunity, Lord Bolingbroke wrote to him 
to come nearer Paris, and promised to meet his 
Grace in order to concert measures with him. His 
Grace complied with the proposal, named a place at 
twelve ieagues’ distance from Paris, and was punctual 
to the time appointed. Lord Bolingbroke came 
about ten days after; instead of discoursing about 
business; he drank to excess, and early on the second 
day after his coming, he returned to Paris, without 
saying anything to the purpose.” 

Some poerticulars are given in a subsequent passage 
respecting Bolingbroke’s connexion with the Duke of 
Berwick, vith whom he had latterly beeome inti- 
mate. We shall only quote the conclusion of the 
statement :—“ I am persuaded that his Grace was 
the channel of correspondence betwixt his Lordship 
land a certain Lord in England. [Who may this 
Haye’ been?] For though his Lordship denies his 


‘any correspondence vith! him, or any of the 
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Court of England, there are good reasons to suspect 
him of it,—as, the old intimacy between them—his 
Lordship’s leaving England upon “his adviee—and 
the visit he paid him the evening before he left Lon- 
don; not to mention the sneaking letter he sent from 
France to Mr Stanhope; and even his Lordship 
qualifies the denial of such a.correspondence by saying 
that he had held none since he engaged in the King’s 


business, which, by the way, was three months.after — 


his coming to France. This correspondence with a 
person who had upon several occasions betrayed the 
Church of England, and sacrificed his own country 
to a foreign prince, is a pregnant instance of his 
Lordship’s resolution to serve the King upon a Pro- 
testant and English bottom, or not to serve at all.” 


The following occurs a little lower down:— 
“Though his Lordship is pleased to charge others 
with want of secrecy, I can assure you, that, in the 
midst of his wine, he discovered secrets of the great- 
est importance to some of the very persons whom he 
now represents in such black characters, and that 
they expressed a concern at his imprudence.” 

Bolingbroke'’s assertion, that he had from the very 
first combatted with great decency and firmness the 
Chevalier’s prejudices upon the subject of religion, 
is flatly contradicted. “It is certain,” says Mur- 
ray, “he never spoke of his having such a design 
till a few days before the King had fixed his depar- 
ture for Britain. And it must be owned that 
several worthy men, who were then at Paris, thought 
it an improper time to press his Majesty on that 
head, when he had not leisure to inquire into it; 
and that his Lordship was not the most proper person 
to talk of religion.” 

Bolingbroke's assertion about the rudeness of his 
dismissal is also treated as another slander. His 
Majesty, it is affirmed, took the course he did in 
tenderness to his Lordship. There are considerable 
doubts as to the truth of the account which Boling- 
broke himself has given of the circumstances of this 
affair. 

We shall add only another sentence or two from 
the concluding part of the letter :— 


«“ What the principles were his Lordship says he 
brought out of England with him, I do not know, 
having never had reason to believe that he gave him- 
self much trouble about any. i y be 
His Lordship concludes that there are abundance of 
things more that he could say to clear himself; but by 
the scurrility of his letters, it may be presumed that 
he has omitted nothing in tenderness to any person 
whatsoever.” 


The whole of this correspondence, Tindal intorms 
us in his History of the Reign of George I, was 
published in an octavo pamphlet, at London, in the 
year 1735, but was immediately suppressed. Tindal, 
however, has printed the letters at large. Could this 
publication have any connection with Bolingbroke’s 
sudden departure from England that year, and his 
return to France,—a step for which no satisfactory 
reasons haye ever yet been assigned, although hints 
both in his own letters, and in those of some of his 
friends, prove that there was some strong reason, 
which could not be publicly stated ? 
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Melanges Historiques et Litteraires. Par M. Le 
Baron de Barante. 


Ix introducing this estimable author to our readers 
a few weeks ago, we noticed but a very small portion 
of the matter contained in his three last and interest- 
ing volumes. We will now proceed to give a sort of 
table of contents; for we hold it one of the most use- 
ful of our humble duties as reviewers, to make known 
to thdse who have less time, or fewer opportunities, 
the substance and matter of the new works that come 
before us. Jn this manner we may serve as indi- 
cators, pointing out what “falls within the range of 
this person's taste and studies, and what may have a 
claim on that person's attention, or be more immedi- 
ately interesting to him. In the economy of the 
table, a bill of fare is a useful thing; but how much 
more useful must ‘such a register be for the banquet 
of literature, where the dishes are countless, and 
where there is no end to making new ones? 


“who empoisoned the 


_A prominent subject in the Baron de 
present book, is an historical sketch of the 1 
war in the Vendée against the Republicans 
France ; an important, and deeply intere: g 2 
ject, which we do not remember to have s¢ y 
elsewhere with so near an approach to : 
The ‘ Memoires of Madame de Ja Rochejac 
which haye been so universally read, are sti 
biassed, and they could not be otherwise. ‘ 
lady belonged to a family who carried their devo 
to royalty to the most romantic excess; and she 
those who were nearest and dearest to her, { 
the field or on the scaffold, in defence of that 
the atrocious cruelties of the Republicans had | 
desolated her home and heart; and she le 
the events and characters of the French Ri 
through an atmosphere of kindred blood. 
Barante, though feeling all the 
times, sees. more clearly. What we ha 
historical sketch (for it comes to that ¢ 
a series of biographical memoirs 
and fortunes of the Vendéan 
lineau, the wool-factor; Artus de E 
distinguished officer and nobleman 


Rochejaquelin; the gay, dissipated, b: 
de Talmond; Bernard de Marignys | 
de Sombreuil; Stofflet, the miller; Cl 
Contrie; the Abbe Bernier; Louis de Ja 
jaquelin. All these remarkable men, who, f n 
time, kept the eyes and hopes of all the Royalists 
Europe fixed upon them, are described with admira- 
ble brevity and simplicity in M. de Barante’s firs 
volume. inane 84 ako 
On the other side there is a memoir of fe a 
sionary of murder, Carrier, who invented t 6 noyac 
or art of drowning the Royalists by fifties ata time ; 
waters of the Loire with the 
multitude of human bodies he threw into it; and — 
who then, in writing to the Convention, exclai ’ 
with horrid point and ambiguity,—“ Quel 
révolutionnaire que cette Loire!" ha all 
This is not a subject we like to dwell upon, an 
the acts and leading scenes are familiar to m 


readers; but there is a little ¢ Z 
episode or interlude, which is not so . 


It is curious throughout, and it goes to co 
an opinion lately expressed by an 

writer, that one of the great sou 
tinades, noyades, fusillades, cannon ni 
massacres of the Revolutionists, proceeded i 
own personal fear; a vile motive, but th 
of all in certain natures. ; 


It was in the month of January, 179 
men were still disputing as to what systen 
adapted to put an end to the war of the ¥ 
multitude of children, women, and old men, 
seized in the country and brought to Nan 
all crowded together in one prison, wh 
rapidly of cold, hunger, and destitution. — 
impossible for me (says Sivaryt) to 
hideous colours, the frightful picture th 
to my eyes in that Lapa pe pth ‘4 such 
effect on my companion Gui ’ “sick | 
next day.” v od aii 

“ Against the advice of. Kleber, 
dipeas 4 oo peng or ni otic. oh 

ople to be useless, Savary went to Carrier, pri 
fo bit that he should ood (hone unfortun 
back to their homes, and endeavoured to 
so far from there being any dangera 
would be efficacious in restoring p 
On a second visit he succeeded ini 
ance of compassion in Carrier. 
*to restore them to liberty, 
their homes !’—‘ Well, then,’ 
me an order in writing.’—‘* An 
shouted Carrier, ‘J don't wish 
tined !” x 

“In the meantime, some 
Nantes had obteined permission to v 
poor orphan. children, and take care 
revolutionary committee enjoined then 
being treated as persons 
take those children back ro 
General Kleber was ‘indignant ab 


* Quarterly Review, No. CVIII. “Art. 
Robespierre,’ &c. ; oe : 
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returned to Carrier, whom he found gniet in his 
bed. He was disturbed by this sudden visit: 
he was ignorant (or so he said) of the order of 
the committee about the orphans. Savary’s repre- 
sentations heated his brain, He jumps ont of his 
bed ; he swears, blasphemes, storms; he sends some 
gendarmes to summon the members of the committee: 
no sooner do they appear than he runs to bis sabre, and 
threatens their president with it. ‘ What signifies,’ 
cries he, with a round of oaths, ‘this proclamation 
about the Vendéan children? Who authorised you to 
stick it up? You all deserve the guillotine ?— 
. £ Citizen representative,’ they replied, * we pave wd 
‘were anticipating your inteations.’ These words pro- 
-duced a new fit of furious passion, ‘If in five minutes,’ 
“roared: Carrier, ‘a contrary order is not published in 
~ Nantes, I will have yowall guillotined—all !’ 

* Savary finishes his accountof this monster, who 
continued his atrocities for some time longer, with these 

+ cool words, ‘Carrier appeared to me a great spoilt 
child that stood in need of leading-strings, or a place in 
the mad house at Charenton.’ 

“*This,” continues M. de Barante, ‘* was expressing 
one’s sentiments very gently, touching aman who, at 
the very time Savary saw him, was giving himself up 
to the most sanguinary madness. The e is something 

‘frightful in Carrier’s furious and brief emotion of 
humanity; occurring, as it did, ia the midst of a dail 

* series of criminal horrors. Carrier was not accustom 
to contradict the men of the committee: they aod he 
had mutually heated one another (and they were afiaid 

| Of one another), and they generally agreed perfectl 
well in committing those acts of cruelty, at the tecol- 
lection of which France still trembles.” z 

And while Carrier was causing in different ways 
(out. of which drowning and beheading’ were the 
most merciful) the death of fifteen thousand French 
subjects, he was trembling all the time for his own 
life. So, at the fountain-head of Government, inthe 
Convention, the Robespierres; and the members that 
voted with them, and ‘who commissioned’ the whole- 
sale murders in the provinces, were every day 
trembling at a pressure of alarm, both from without 
and within ; and their most-daring and’ bloody efforts 
were only specimens of the desperate, blind fury of 
cowards. We really believe, provided there had 
been but a dozen—nay,, six—may, four; or‘even two 
men of leading talent; and endowed with civil courage, 
in that degree, in which, as a nation, the French 
have always possessed military courage, that. the low- 
souled villains of the Montagne party would have 
been checked and defeated at the very beginning, 
and France have been spared from an opprobrium it 
will take centuries to remove. But there was nothing 
of the sort! The best of those who sate in the Con- 
vention reserved all their courage for their public 
execution on the scaffold, where it had become the 
fashion for all parties to die with sang-froid, and (if 
possible) with a bon-mot. 


To return to our position. We are convinced, that 


the tithe of a tithe of these sacrifices, thus. fooled 
away, would have been sufficient, at the out- 
set, to dispose of the Robespierres, the Heberts; the 
Dantons, the Collot d’Herbois, the Barréres, the 
Billaud- Varennes, and the rest. We see little to 
admire in aman who dies boldly when there is no 
help for it. Half the criminals at the Old Bailey 
have done the same; but we more that admire the 
patriot, who, while there is every hope, in case of his 
“falling in with the prevailing iniquity, of his being 
able to’save his life, stakes it, with his eyes open, on 
the chance of doing good to his country. 
Although we did not’ intend it, we are tempted 
to give M. de Barante’s conclusion to the memoir of 
Carrier, as it points a great lesson, and alludes (as 
things notorious to all), to certain facts and cireum- 
stances which the recent English writer only guesses 
at, and for which guesses, or interrogations, he seems 
to applaud his own sagacity,* 
Hs Some time before his execution, Robespierre con- 
ceived the of putting an end to the reign of 


* terror, and~ @ll its crimes on his colleagues. 


He had Carrier recatled, and he intimated to him that 
he was dissatisfied with his conduct. A somewhat Jess 


ferocious spirit began to reign at Nantes. Fouquet and 
Lambertye were even contentions public Sah and 
Wy - = i Sty es 

* The writer in the Quarterly 
Robespierre “did not mean one day to 


a’ Herbois, Sera: and Billaud-Varen’ ae 
virate, wit! 00 victims who peri 
hissecession?” To be sure he 4 


1 as he also to 
make them accountable for the 1527 victims who had been 
ner npc his fee ereic ye M. de Barante, as 

es these manceuvres of 


ierre were so that thegg,ading them out 
in the ‘ Quarterly’ is finding a mare? ‘oiae es 
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condemned to death; not, however, ostensibly, forthe 
massacres they had committed, but under pretext of 
‘their having let some victims escape the slaughter. Not- 
withstanding this, Carrier went and tok his seat with 
great assurance in the National Convention, never 
attempting to conceal what he had done, and always 
speaking on those questions that involved new sau- 

guinary measures. 
“ The 9th Thermidor arrived: those who triumphed 
,over Robespierre, saw themselves carried by the tide 
to overthrow the svaffolds, and take a new. direction. 
As sovn as the effusion of blood was once stopped, a 
universal outcry, which became louder and louder, 
was raised against the men that had shed so much. 
To captivate public opinion (pour conquerir la faveur 
publique) it-was then necessary for public men to lend 
themselves, when called upon, to a just vengeance which 
aniniated all France. Every one of the revolutionists 
to exonerate himself, by laying the blame‘of all 
associates and and 


Sarther than others. 
“ The troubles of the Vendée, which still lasted, the 
trial of some people of Nantes, whom Carrier had seat to 
Paris, and who, when they were brought into court (after 
the 9th Themidor), found themselves in a position to be 
accusers instead of victims, brought down execratious 
on his head; and the public voice soon demanded. the 
execution of Carrier. Dhe Convention was quite ready 
to commit him for trial. In vain Carrier, with sang- 
Jroid, represented, that he had ouly obeyed the orders 
of tbe Convention; thathe had only conformed to the 
general spirit ; that measures, pretty much’ the same 
as his, had been adopted: in other provinces ;. that, at 
the very time he was doing his work at Nantes, an 
authentic decree of the Convention had commanded 
the Republican generals to put all the Vendéans' to 
the edge of the sword, and. reduce all thé villagés to 
ashes ;—that infernal. columns (the troops merited) the 
name) had executed, those orders: * a, 
cried he, ‘ should you blame me to-day for what, your 
own votes and decrees ordered?) Does the Conven- 
tion wish to condemn itself? I predict it to you + you 
will all be enveloped in an inevitable proscription. 
I am to be punished as. guilty, everybody and every- 
ing here is guilty, even down to the president's hand. 
bell” * ub 3 

The facts were incontrovertible—they were known 
to all France, and a good part of Europe. besides. 
The arguments, considering to whom they were 
addressed, were not very easy to answer; but the 
Convention, true to its old vileness, found it ex- 
pedient and safe to send Carrier to the scaffold ; 
and so he was sent, although there were probably 
not two'among them who really felt and duly ap- 
preciated his crimes :— 

** Carrier’s defence,” continues our author, ‘ was 
Not listened to, Perhaps there was some imprudence 
in attacking him; but the Convention would: have 
been still more imprudent had-it attempted to defend 
him, He appeared before the tri 
people could scarcely keep their hands off such a a 
souer. He re} the same: justification he’ 
made before the National Convention. Ati the pro- 
ceedings on that trial—the depositions of witaesses— 
the recrimitationsof some of the subaltern agents of 
Carrier, who tried to throw the load of his crimes on 
them (we find the same despicable practises throughout 
this Jacobin history !), form a long and horrid docu- 
ment, which cannot be perused by a feeling mind with- 
out great difficulty. Carrier wascondemned for having 
ordered arbitrary executions with counter-revolutionary 
intentions ; so much were those who sent’ him to» the 
scaftuld obliged to. manwuvre, and be evasive, in order 
to cover themselves.” 

As the revolutionary jargon is not very familiar 
to the mass of peaceful Englishmen, it may perhaps 
be proper to explain. the last sentence; Carrier, 
then, was not condemned for having executed the 
atrocious orders of the Convention, which. were all 
assumed to be in the right and revolutionary sense, 
but for having extended his massacres,—which, be it 
observed, were never defined, or limited by his in- 
structions,—in order that he might restore the 
monarchy of the Bourbons, or at. least. overthrow 
the existing—the one, indivisible, and sacred re- 
public. This was what was called “ counter-revolu- 
tionary ;” for the French republic, when it ought to 
have been a government, persisted in styling 
itself q revolution (which is no “political status 
at all, though it may be the beginning of one) and 

* Jusqu’ @ la sonnette du president. Evenat present, 
eS 

residen uties of our ” 
vided with a sonnette, or hand-bell, which be: i w 
order is disturbed. Hence the frequent use 
ion in French new 
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its friends revolutionnaires—its enemies contre-revolu- 
tionnaires. ‘Lhe master-spirits, the Dantonsj and 
Robespierres, had gone to the block, whither Carrier 
was going—-but a rump of the Convention remained ; 
and all that they wanted was, to conform with the 
growing humanity of France, which humanity, how- 
ever, required, a deal of vengeance, and many guil- 
lotined victims to satisfy it; and to save themselves, 
by throwing,the blame (no matter how) off their 
own shoulders; while, at the same time, they pro- 
vided for their political existence, and exonerated the 
Convention asa body. The counter-reyolutionarism 
imputed to Carrier, was an absurdity;: but, by a 
parity of reasoning; we have seen it soberly stated in 
more than one French author, and we have heard 
it angrily maintained in conversation, by several 
living Frenchmen, that. Robespierre himself wasia 

_counter-revolutionist, bought over by promises of 
British gold, who did allthat he did at the! instiga- 
tion of George III. and Mr Pitt,) in order, if not 
immediately to restore monarchy and the Bourbons, 
that the English nation might profit commercially 
ad interim by the confusion and misery of France. 

Even Carrier met his death with firmness, repeat- 
ing he was innocent; and;as M. de Barante remarks, 
in comparing himself with his. accusers. he might 
really consider bimself as not very guilty! 

_ He was beheaded on the 16th day of Deeember, 
1794, in the, thirty-eighth year/of hisage. At the 
beginning of the revolution he was an obsure coun- 
try attorney. His first appearance|in public affairs 
was in 1792, when he was, returned as a member of 
the National Conyention, His whole: political 
career occupied only some two years and a half, but 


the reign of terror was included in that space of 


time ! aT 
There are. other, and. very’ different meméirs:in 
the first volume of this miscellany. The lives of St 
Augustine, Gregory of ‘Tours, Bossuet, | Calvin, 
Theodore de Beza, D'Aguesseau, the- great’ Chan- 
cellor of France, the Cardinal-legate Duprat, who 
was principal minister to Francis I, Pasquier, 
Vertot, the historian, Camille Jordan, and General 
Foy, all seem to us to be written in a fine spirit. 
Some of these memoirs are the composition of Claude- 
Ignace de Barante, formerly Préfet of Geneva, and 
brother, as we believe, to the Peer. But’ the lives 
which have most delighted us, as being placed most 
peculiarly within the sphere of our author's favourite 
studies and researches; are those of the old chronicles, 
—Froissart, Comines, and. Brantome, and of the old 
warriors, the fierce Earl of Warwick, who burned 
Joan of Are, and Poton de Xaintrailles, a vane 
Patriotie country gentleman, who fought nobly 
against Warwick and our Henry VI for the indé- 
pendence of France. The misery. to ‘which those 
wars had reduced both king and people, is given ina 
powerful manner, that. is the more striking from its 
exceeding brevity. A few. words—a trait does it 
all! M. de. Barante. quotes, from an old poet, a 
description of a dinnerthe, unfortunate French 
monarch Charles VII gave to Poton Xaintrailles, 
and Etienne de Vignolles, nick-named.Lahire; who 
were two of the best and most. faithful of 
Generals :— 


“ Un jour que Labire et Poton 
Le vinrent voir pour festoiement, 
N’avait qu’une queue de mouton, 
Et deux pouléts tant seulement.” 


The correct sense of which may be thus rendered 
in English doggerel :— 
One day that Lahire and Xaintrailles 
Were invited to dine with the king, 2 


They had for their banquet, a sheep’s-tail, 


Two chickens—and none other thing. 


The lives of Froissart and Comines are still more 


perfect specimens of that art by which we are carried 
back and made, as it were, toliye and breathe: in the 


* olden times ;—an art, or rather a feeling, which no 


modern French writer has ever possessed. so fully as - 
M. de Barante. The account of Froissart, who was 
in some respects a kind of a French Petrarea (if our 
readers can fancy such a thing), and all about how 
he was brought up as a,clerk or priest, and how he 
loved: the belles darsnegshdilancine. and minstvelev. 


{Pol««mejoady: 
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and joyous tales of chivalry, when he was only 
twelve years old ;~and how he began to write the 
history of the wars of his time, when he was only 
twenty; for which purpose he visited the seenes of 
all the exploits he had to describe,’ and interrogated 
the living eye-witnesses of those “ hauts faits d’armes,” 
and how in one of these excursions, while sojourning 
in a feudal castle, he fell in most platonic love with a 
most illustrious damoiselle there, to whom he used to 
‘read the chivalrous romances of Cléomades’; and how 
he never forgot that early love, even “when his hair 
had whitened with age, and the crownof his head had 
become bald ;” and how he fell sick—sick with grief, 
when the fair one married, and being no longer able 
to bear the sun and soil, the hills and vales of France, 
took the road to England, writing love-verses and 
romantic chronicles all the way; and how he was 
received in the English court, as became such a 
troubadour ; how allthe knights, dames, and damoi- 
selles gathered round him, loading him with 
caresses; and how the good Queen, Madame Philip- 
pa of Hainault, the wife of that great warrior, and 
preux-chevalier, Edward III, became his patroness, 
and took him for her secretary, and delected in mak- 
ing him} write poesies of love; and how, seeing by 
those very verses how sad and inconsolable he was, 
Queen Philippa had compassion of him, enjoined 
him to return near to the lady of his thoughts, and 
furnished him with horses and money for the journey ; 
and how, after having for some time enjoyed the dis- 
tant sight of the dame he loved par amours, he re- 
turned to England, where ‘he passed the five follow- 
ing years of his life; and how he went into wild 
Scotland (Ja sauvage’ Ecosse), and accompanied Ed- 
ward the Black Prince to Aquitaine and Bordeaux, 
and the Duke of Clarence, when he went to espouse 
the daughter of Galeazzo Visconti, to Italy; and 
how, on the death of his good Queen Philippa, he 
quitted all his ‘connections in England, and was 
provided for, in his native country,* by being ap- 
pointed parish priest of Lestines, where, in lack of 
that society and excitement he had \been accustomed 
to, he spent nearly all his money in taverns or 
wine-houses; and how, after sundry changes, and 
occupations, too ‘numerous to"mention, he passed to 
the service of Guy, Count of Blois, whose court he 
charmed by his verses, and by whom he was earnestly 
pressed to continue his chronicles ; and how, to that 
end, he desired to go to the court of Gaston Phabus, 
Count of Foix, that he might hear the Knights of 
‘Gascony and Bearn relate their own adventures in 
‘the wars; and how he set out, mounted on a gallant 
palfrey, and followed by four greyhounds which 
Count Guy sent as a present to Count Gaston 
Pheebus ; and how he stopped’and was welcomed at 
all the castles ‘and "goodly abbeys, “ that ever he 
came nigh,” finding on his route some temporary 
‘loves (quelques amours passagéres) ; and how, near 
the end of his journey, he encountered that good 
errant Knight, Messire Espaing du Lion, who had 
borne armsin all the wars of his time, and had 
treated the grand affairs of princes; and how they 
travelled on together, Froissart reciting his verses 
and chronicles, and du Lion telling him the history 
of every castle, and every town they saw on the road ; 
and how, after delighting the court of Foix, he set 
out, enriched by the Count Gaston's presents, in the 
retinue of the Count’s niece, the Countess of 
Boulogne, who was going to Auvergne to be married 
_ tothe Duke of Berry; and how his active curiosity 
carried him to every accessible court, festival, and 
tournament, causing him to wander as much as any 
Knight-errant ; and how, in his old age, he returned 
once more to England, where the reigning monarch, 
Richard II, the son of the Black Prince, received 
with bounteous kindness the favourite servant of his 
grandmother the good Queen Philippa; and how, 
shortly after, he narrated with exquisite truth and 
pathos the catastrophe of the unhappy Richard, and 
then broke off his chronicle:—all this, we say, is 
most admirably condensed by M. de Barante, and 
‘given with an antiquated grace, a naiveté, and pic- 
2 &. Mpclesett wae born about the year 1333 ut Valenciennes. 
NR Re ha _year 1400, somewhere in the same 
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turesqueness, that render the short (the very short) 
Memoir of Froissart a master-piece of its kind. 
The critics and reviewers of Paris may say there is 
nothing im it, save what is taken out of Froissart’s 
old, musty books ;—but there is something more, 
and that something is almost every thing in such a 
task: there isa congenial spirit and sentiment—a 
faculty of entering into the times, asa great actor 
enters into his part, which no writer of his nation 
can equal. Moreover, in this brief essay, which is 
begun and ended in ten octavo pages, every line gives 
evidence that the author is thoroughly imbued with 
his subject—that he has the whole of Froissart col- 
jected and cherished in his memory ; and in writing 
is not obliged to turn over his books. We would 
allow the compilers, abbreviators, and condensers, in- 
cluding those who are well to do in their line, a 
hundred pages instead of M. de Barante’s ten, and 
then we would bet odds, that none of them would 
give so just and amusing a notion of old Froissart, 
and the best features of the fourteenth century. 

The second volume of this miscellany, in addition 
to Jacques Bonhomme, and the admirable papers on 
the reign and character of Louis XIV, from which 
we quoted in our former notice, contains an excellent 
article on the ‘ Jouvencel,’ a romance of chivalry and 
of the fifteenth century, which was not an invention 
of later times, but really Jwritten in the fifteenth 
century, and even rudely printed at Paris in the 
year 1493. 


Everything in this viewx Roman (as quoted by our 
author) even down to the old printer's ‘‘where- 
abouts,” set forth with precision on the title-page, is 
amusing, and more than amusing, for it lets us into 
many little secrets that have been neglected and cast 
aside as unworthy of the “dignity of history "—that 
specious humbug that has deprived us of half the 
things best worth knowing. We are again tempted ; 
but we must not enter into this subject, which is also 
in M. de Barante’s special domain. We will, how- 
ever, for the amusement of those, who, like ourselves, 
may often smile over the title-pages of our primitive 
English publishers, who were all printers, set down 
the circumstantial address or addresses, of that fif- 
teenth-century Frenchman, the printer and publisher 
of the ‘Jouvencel.’ Here they are ! 

“ Anthony Verard, Printer and. Bookseller, dwel- 
ling on the bridge of Our Lady Kew Dame, i. e. 
the Virgin Mary) at the sign of Saint John the 
Apostle, or, in the square of the Courts of Justice, 
close by the first pillar, opposite the Chapel where 
they sing the mass of My Lords the Presidents.” 

The next best papers in this volume are, An Essay 
on General History ; a Discourse on the Remontrances 
of the French Parliaments, a very curious subject 
connected with the ancient Constitution and Usages 
of the Kingdom; a review of M. Guizot’s Essays 
on the History of France; another, of M. Capefigue’s 
history of Philip Augustus; and another, of M. Mon- 
teil’s singular work, wherein the fourteenth century 
is described under the fiction of a series of letters 
written by one Friar Jehan, a Cordelier at Tours, 
and the fifteenth century is illustrated by a succession 
of imaginary narratives made by men of all classes 
of society, each of whom starts with the intention of 
proving that his own condition in life is the worst 
and most unhappy of all. There is a great deal of 
merit, of learning, and of research into the state of 
society and manners in France during those ages, but 


M. Monteil has failed in catching the colour of . 


thought and general tone of the times.. He too often 
makes his friar of the fourteenth century talk like a 
French philosopher of the eighteenth. M. de Ba- 
rante’s review, rich in his own knowledge of the 
middle ages, is delightful. Among other things, he 
proves to a demonstration that the mass of mankind, 
even including the more civilized part of it, had no 
conception of the importance even of their grandest 
discoveries. An historian and poet of the fifteenth 
century sneered at the invention of printing, and the 
discovery of the new world by Columbus. This pas- 
-is very curious :— 

“To follow the subject chronologically, the fifteenth 
century witnessed the invention of printing and the 
discovery of America, and yet it had no notion of the 
infinite extent and operation of those two novelties. 
It is amusing to see what they were in the eyes of a 
cotemporary writer of great reputation. In speak- 
ing of the press, this author says, 

«J'ai vu grand multitude 
De livres imprimés, 
Pour tirer en étude 
Pauvres mal argentés ; * 
Par ces nouvelles modes 
Aura maint écolier, ‘ 
Deecrets, bibles, et codes, i 
Sans grand argent bailler.’ "* ~~ 
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Or, in very plain English : 
T've seen a mighty throng ™ 
Of printed “ti and oe, 
To draw to studious ways 
The poor men of our days;* 
By which new-fangled practice, = 
We soon shall see the fact is, eee 
Our streets will swarm with scholars _ hd 
Without clean shirts or collars, uh él 
With bibles, books, and codices, 
As cheap as tape for bodices ! 


of Valenciennes talks like those men of our 
who sneer at cheap literature, and do their t! 
oppose the diffusion of knowledge a 
“ Pauvres mal argentés” (the poor people), r 
the homely but forcible axiom of the great B 
that “ Knowledge, like manure, is me 
spread.” But we must return to M. de B 


“ There is a wonderful distance from this fir 
sult of printing to the eternal emancipation of 
human mind. There, however, is the motive 
which it was first invented; it was to make 
cheap for scholars, that Guttemberg : 
printers used their moveable types. ‘This al 
thus. Man, whatever may be his genius and P 
tration, is only a blind instrument, when 
reference to the general march of the hu 
lect. He proposes to himself, in his inve 
speculations, some one particular and s 
and he reaches many objects, attaining 
general result: it is thus, to use a bea 
sion of Montesquieu’s, that man has always execu 
more than he undertook todo. = 

“ Touching Columbus’ discoveries, the ¢ld p: 


says:— 


‘J'ai vu deux oneness ileselt « 
Qu’ on trouva de mon temps. 
En chucades fertiles, rd 
Et dont les habitans a See r 
Sont d’étranges maniéres, 
Sauvages et veluss 
D'or et d'argent miniéres 
Voit-on en ces palus.", etl 


I've heard a mighty talking, 
Whiel os amaibenas giles to 
OF islands two or three __ ° 
Found out beyond the sea; 
Where are sugar-canes in plenty, — 
Though manners are but scanty, ~ 
And savage hairy people, 
Who never saw a steeple ; nev 
And, whoe’er will go a-mi i 


is 


(Or, 


Gold and silver shining for 


“There!” continues M. de Bai 
a canon of Valenciennes, histor 
Court of Burgundy, was the discov 
that event so solemn to us, that new wor! 
European civilization, that other univé 
during so many centuries, that act of 
possession of the globe, of which, before 
we were only acquainted with one half!” 


The other subjects treated in M. de 
second volume, are, the New Histe 
Dramas; General Foy’s History of 
War; Salvandy’s History of Poland ; 
cation; Progressive Education; the We 
Baron Auguste de Stael ay son of 
Corinne and L’ Allemagne) ; an Eulogy I 
and an Examination into the Fundamental 
ples of Rochefoucauld’s Maxims. . - 
The contents of the third sc 
Jany are not quite so interesti \ 
they consist, in good part, of E on 
German Literature, for which we may ec 
authorities. We are, however, -exceedingl 
see such subjects as Shakspesre’s Hamlet, 
Otway, Otway’s Venice Preserved, and the | 
Works of Thomson the Poet, presented to: 
of our neighbours the French, by so 
liberal a critic as M. de Barante. In 
have read with pleasure an article on tl 
at Rome, and another on the * Sow 
genarian, which is the review of 
characteristic book, written n 
Arnault), who quietly amused f ; 
of the reign of terror, by writing ) 
operas, and vaudevilles. Blood was around 
him ; and as a known aristocrat, who had ever ‘ 
attached to the court and person of M: 
wards Louis X VIIL.), pee XP 
day to be dragged to the guillotine. Bi 
Il allait toujours son train, faisant 
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SYMPATHISE WITH ALL. 


A JOURNEY BY COACH. 
No, ITI. 


“Live has few things better than this,” said Dr 
Johnson, on feeling himself settled in a coach, and 
rolling along the road. 


“The pleasure is complete, Sir,™said Boswell, 
thinking to echo the sentiment of his illustrious 
friend, and leave no doubt about it. 


«« Why, no, Sir,” returned the Doctor, who did not 
choose to be too much agreed with, Boswellically :— 
** you have to arrive somewhere ;—there is to be an 
end of the pleasure. Sir, you have a melancholy 
anticipation.” 

We quote from memory,—probably with little 
justice to what was really said; but such was the 
gist of it. We confess we did not think with John- 
son in the present instance; for the friends we had 
left behind us, and the friends we were go'ng to see, 
are both better things to live with, than the fact of 
being on the road; and our health” was not good 
enough to render the intermediate state of existence 
a perfect one. But where the circumstances are all 
favourable, or the change merely’good for its own 
sake, we do thoroughly hold with the doctor, that 
few things ‘in life are better than rolling along in a 
coach at your ease, looking out upon novelty, and 
feeling lord of your place and time. And as to the 
melancholy of arriving somewhere, it has often struck 
us how unwise it is, in people not bound upon any 
journey’s end more attractive than ordinary, to be in 
so much haste to reach there. People must exist 
somewhere; and where better (except with dear 
friends) than in the midst of scenes of nature, in fresh 
air, and in an easy state of movement? To be borne 
along, with no trouble, and yet without compulsion 
or mere passiveness, and with a sense of the power of 
commanding what you enjoy, is surely a pleasurable 
state of being, both for body and mind.” Let the 
reader nestle himself up in a corner of the coach, 
with his arms folded, and thorough room for his 
legs,—and fancy it. Perhaps he shuts his eyes, and 
a balmy air comes breathing on the lids, while his 
body is carried jovially along,—jolted a little, occa- 
sionally, without jolting,—wafted over the fine En- 
glish roads, now dashing at the hill, now going 
gentlier down it, spinning along a perfect level, or 
gently dipping into a bit of an undulation, and so 
up again, just enough to bend his chin a little closer, 
and remind him how smoothly the carriage is 
hung. f 

Verily an English stage coach is a fine thing, and 
they do not “order these matters better in France.” 
What we miss of our lively neighbours, when the 
coach has strangers in it, is their sociability ; but 
when a couple of friends have the inside to them- 
selves, as was the ease in our instance, what more 
can be desired? No wonder the Spanish gentleman, 
when he saw such an equipage at his door, with its 
handsome horses instead of mules, its compact and 
comfortable self, its nice leather reins (not ropes, as 
they have in the south), its respectful and respect- 
able coachman, and the royal arms to boot on the 


. 


panels, thought he bad been provided by Government 
with the carriage of one of its nobles; and found 
it especially difficult to be convinced to the contrary, 
when he was seated in all its Juxury, and smoothly 
scudding for London at the rate of ten miles an 
hour. 

But to resume our setting out.—Since writing our 
last, we had reason to believe that we had been mis- 
informed respecting the site of Mrs Inchbald's se- 
questered retirement, the public-house; and on 
consulting her Memoirs by Mr Boaden, we find that 
it was in the other Kensington road,—the one from 
Oxford street,—at No. 1, St George's terrace, near the 
chapel where Sterne lies. We have been told, that 
somebody asking her how she came to lodge ata 
public-house, she said, with great apparent simplicity, 
perbaps to mystify the inquirer, “ They had very 
good beer there.” We take this opportunity of ob- 
serving, that when we speak jestingly of this abode, 
we do it out of no disrespect to the memory of this 
excellent woman and admirable writer. She was an 
original in conduct as well as in writing, but all in 
a true and superior, not affected or mean spirit. She 
lived at a public-house because it was cheap, and had 
a good prospect ; and she lived cheaply, because she 
gave her money away to poor friends and relations. 
She would pass a winter without a fire, the want of 
which she sometimes felt so as to make her “cry 
with cold,” in order to be able to afford one to an 
ailing sister. O true Christian, and noble creature ! 
Thy love of superiority was full of heart! Angels, 
if angels could suffer, might so suffer for us, and be 
above us; and what was wanting in our pity, we 
should supply with love. 

Luckily, we do not lose sight of Mrs Inchbald on 
this road. If her public-house was not where we 
supposed it, her last lodging-houses were at Ken- 
sington, and her last home, on this side heaven. But 
we shall come there presently. 


We have passed Knightsbridge, once a terrible 
lonely place, of cut-throat reputation —and the 
“Cannon Brewery” (which an accomplished Spanish 
acquaintance of ours, on his coming into England, 
noted in his pocket-book, as presenting a curious 
specimen of English parlance, supposing that the 
casting of cannon was called brewing them), and the 
barracks, where tall Dragoons are seen discoursing 
with little women; and have come into Kensington 
Gore, with Hyde Park again. *! 

Hyde Park is associated with the reviews and the 
duels of latter generations; Kensington Gardens, 
with their Court beauties and Sunday visitors; and 
the palace and suburb, with the Court itself, or some 
connexion of royalty, and with Court wits and others. 
Gray came here to try to get rid of his last sickness ; 
and here Arbuthnot lodged at one time, and Swift. 
We shall treat more at large, however, ot these 
matters, when we come to the spot in our Supple- 
ments. At present we notice them only while we 
are passing in the coach; though we shall stop it 
occasionally, and step out as if it were ourown. This 
is the advantage, after travelling in reality, of going 
your travels over again on paper. ‘The leisure and 
riches of your paper-traveller are immense. He 
cares not at how many places he puts up, provided 
they are agreeable. Noblemen’s mansions fly open 
to him, and the portals of old time. For him, all 
the steam-carriages in England shall stop at a mo- 
ment’s notice; and even the headlong equipages of 


royalty wait, till he has taken cognizance of th 
princes inside. ; + 

We have been thinking of courts and gay gardens, 
and had forgotten the church and its graves; and a 
shadow suddenly falls upon us in approaching it, re- 
minding us of a melancholy portion of one of the 
most painful parts of our life. 
sits smiling at us through it, with eyes earnest be- 
yond its infancy; and we are rebuked by its better 
knowledge, and resume our patience, willingly ad- 
mitting a new relief that has been lately afforded us, 
by learning that Mrs Inchbald lies in the same spot. 
It seems as if any kind of innocence both received 
and imparted a grace, from its juxta-position with 
such a woman. For her genius and fame are, of 
course, not what we are thinking of on the occasion: 
it is the fitness of the greater angel for sleeping by 
the side of the less. Mrs Inchbald was very fond of 
Kensington, She resided there, or in the neigh- 
bourhood, during the last ten or twelve years of her 
life; first at Turnham green; then in St George's 
row (as above mentioned); then at No. 4, Earl’s 
place, opposite Holland House; then in Leonard's 
place; then in Sloane street (at No. 148); and, 
lastly, in Kensington House, a Catholic boarding 
establishment, where she died. She was fond of 
Kensington for its healthiness, its retirement, its 
trees and prospects, its Catholic accommodations (for 
she was a liberal believer of that church)—but not 
least, we suspect, for a reason which Mr Boaden’s 
interesting biography has not mentioned—namely, 
the interment, in Kensington churchyard, of the 
eminent physician, Dr Warren, for whom, in her 
thirty-eighth year, and in the twelfth year of a 
widowhood graced by genius, beauty, and refusals of 
other marriages, she entertained a secret affection, so 
young and genuine, that she would walk up and 
down Sackville street, where he lived, purely to get 
a glimpse of the light in his window. Her heart 
was so excellent, and accustomed to live on aspira- 
tions so noble, that we have not the least doubt this 
was one of her great ties to Kensington, and that she 
looked forward with something of an angelical de- 
light to the hour when she should repose in the earth, 
near the friend whose abode she could not partake 
while living. 

We beg’ the reader to pardon a digression longer 
than we shall usually indulge in, for the sake of the 
feelings of gratitude and admiration just re-excited 
in us by a perusal of the life of this extraordinary 
woman, the authoress of some of the most amusing 
comedy and pathetic narrative in the language; a 
reformer, abhorring violence ; a candid confessor of 
her own faults, not in a pick-thank and deprecating 
style, but honest and heart-felt (for they hurt her in 
her craving for sympathy); an admirable kinswoman 
and friend nevertheless,—most admirable, as we have 
just seen; the creator of the characters of “ Dorri- 
forth” and “Miss Milman;” and the writer of a 
book (‘Nature and Art’) which a woman worthy to 
have been her friend, put during his childhood into 
the hands of the writer of these pages, to the no small 
influence, he believes, of opinions which he afterwards 
aspired to advocate, however imperfectly he may have 
proved his right to do so. Bos 

Dr Warren, a man as good as he was intelligent, 
is in the recollection of many. We have heard, from 
a lady who remembers him, that he was a very gen- 
tlemanly man, with all the wise suavity of the genu- 
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ine physician—not of a healthy complexion, but with 
very fine eyes. And we learn, from another, that 
his searching and refined look, -his professional skill, 
his power to attach affeetion, and, alas! this delicacy 
of health, are hereditary in the mame. 

Truly, love keeps one a long while lingering at the 
door ; and we shall never get on with our journey at 
this rate. 

We must begin again next week, and move faster / 


- 


“. ms 


FINE ARTS. 


Ulustrations of Heath's Picturesque Annual, for 1836. 
St Petersburgh. and Moscow. From Drawings by 
Alfred George Vickers, Esq. Longman and Co. 


Tue architecture of St Petersburgh appears to be in 
the heterogeneous style, which, under different modi- 
fications, is so much in vogue ‘in the rising cities of 
Europe. The Grecian style, analagous to the simple 
costume, and the temperate, uniform climate of its 
original country, is made the model for dwelling- 
places in rigorous, stormy Russia. Not merely is it 
inappropriate ; but all the modern abuses, the mix- 
tures of classes, the strange meannesses,—giving a 
stone building, for instance, a balustrade of painted 
wood,—degrade the classic beauties to a frivolous 
and toy-like burlesque. Some of the buildings, it is 
true, have a fine effect in the engraving; but we 
suspect that mode of representation conveys rather a 
flattering idea of the originals, since the strange 
assemblage of colours, of materials, of paint, must 
add to the fantastic appearance of the real buildings. 
The idea, on the whole, conveyed by the views in 
St Petersburgh, is of a wide, bleak, uncomfortable 
place, with buildings of a pseudo classical architec- 
ture, and peopled by an interesting but barbarous 
and uncouth race. 

Moscow is better, inasmuch as, though quaint, it 
looks in more genuine taste. The style of the 
architecture here is something between the oriental 
and the gothic. Less light and gracefully majestic 
than the former, less venerable or imposing than 
the latter, less rich than both, and quite destitute of 
that harmony and consistency that is so essential to 
beauty. _ It bears, however, less obviously the traces 
of servile imitation and inappropriateness, than the 
buildings of the sister city; and, though barbarous 
and grotesque, is interesting, if it be only for its 
novelty and singularity. This mixture of the two 
styles may, in fact, be accounted for from the geogra- 
phical position of the place, lying, as it does, be- 
twixt east and west,—betwixt Asia and northern 
Europe; and its deficiency of grace and beauty, 
though ‘resembling two styles so beautiful and 
magnificent, is on a par with the inferior civilization 
and refinement of the inhabitants. 


For the execution of the engravings we cannot say 
much ; they are faint, uneven, and ineffective. This 
is the more to be regretted, since Mr Heath's name 
may be looked upon as a warrant for expecting the 
best in an art of which he is such a master. Mr 
Vickers, of course, suffers by the defective version of 
his drawings; but we do not think he has succeeded 
in giving that life and interest (o his views, which the 
subject might be expected to afford. In the plates 
before us, the figures are not well executed; a defect 
much felt in illustrating the manners and appearances 
of strange places. As pourtraying, however, the 
features of a country so different from’ our own, or 
our neighbours’, and occupying so important a place 
in the passing history of our own times, we turn over 
the plates with much interest. They have the ad- 
vantage, moreover, of the author’s current explana- 
tions and remarks ; and.are properly illustrative—not 
mere excrescences on the text,—but help and‘enforce 
the information conyeyed, giving to the eel a visi- 
ble image. 


Gallery of Portraits. No. XLII. Charles Knight. 
Hoszes’ curious face greets us on opening the num- 
ber; it is a fine head, with much intellectual robust- 
ness about it; but there is an odd expression of cun- 
ning and good-humoured affectation, which by no 
Means assorts with our abstract idea of a philosopher, 


It is after a picture by ‘Dobson, and is spiritedly en 
graved, though rather misty in the execution. Knox, 


the antipathetic of the beautiful and luxurious Mary 
Stuart, is the third head, contrasting well with 
the pleasant face of Hobbes. Violent and un- 
easy, he seems a proper tool to rake up and ‘ex- 
pose the corruptions of pampered luxury; a 
better man to undo, than to repair. We should not 
like to live by a code of his construction. The only 
thing in his countenance that tends to modify its 
turbulence, is a kind of mean "peevishness about™the 
lower part. We can fancy him thundering forth7in 
the pulpit; and that his thunder soured the beer. 
Between these two heads—of dry Hobbes, and in- 
exorable Knox—comes the lovely face of Raphael, 
well named,—so archangelical, beautiful, serene, and 
affectionate—“ pure well of beauty undefiled.” The 
engraving is from a miniature copy of the original 
picture at Florence ; and the handling of the minia- 
ture painter is evident in a certain pettiness in the 
parts. We prefer the version in ‘ Fisher’s Serap- 
Book,’ which is freer and more forcible. The en- 
graving in the Portrait Gallery is clear, and a little 
hard; but, after all, we have the grace and simplicity 
of the composition, the sweet expression, and the 
feeling of the being who ennobles the title which was 
meant to ennoble him, the Prince of Painters. At 
the end of his life is a cut, after his picture, of the 
“ Death of Ananias,” the most perfect design in the 
world. 


Mlustrations of Perspective. 

Green. Nos. I, II. 
Tus work is to consist of a series of drawings on 
stone, worked after the rules of perspective, and 
affording at once studies in that science and the prac- 
tice of drawing, for the use of beginners. The idea is 
a good one, and Mr Green seems competent to execute 
the practical part of it; but we should recommend a 
little more clearness in the details of the drawing. 
We do not think that the author proves equally suc- 
cessful in the text. There is a want of exactness, 
and that well-defined mastery of the rationale of the 
subject, which every one should possess who pro- 
fesses to teach. Mr Green is, for the most part, 
correct in the facts; but he appears to us to be defi- 
cient in the power to account for them; and some- 


By Benjamin Richard 
Rowney and Co. 


times to explain the causes of appearances in a man- 
ner likely to puzzle a clear-headed learner, who has 
intelligence enough to perceive the deficiency, but 
not, of course, knowledge enough to supply it. In 
short, the explanations, though not remarkably con- 
cise, are not full or exact ;—a sad fault in an elemen- 
tary scientific work. The work, however, is likely 
to be practically useful to the amateur or young 
beginner. 


Wanderings through North Wales. By Thomas 
Roscoe, Esq. Embellished with highly finished 
Engravings, by William Radclyffe, from Drawings 
made expressly for the work, by Cattermole, Cox, 
and Cresswick. Part VII. Charles Tilt; 
Simpkin and Marshall. 


This pleasant work keeps an even course; not 
falling short of the promise shewn in the earlier 
numbers. The ‘Trifaen Mountain’ is a dr 
seene. * Caernarvon Castle’ is livelier; indeed we 
almost wish the objects had not been quite so much 
crowded before the Castle, as it mars the effect of 
the pile ;—but the landscape-painter is often as much 
at the mercy of circumstances as the portrait-painter, 
and must be content with his subject, however in- 
auspicious the occasion. ‘ Llanilltyd Vale and 
Bridge’ is a lovely scene; 4 little grassy nook, with 
a few rustic dwellings, embosomed in trees. The en- 
gravings are all from drawings by Cox. Mr Rad- 
clyffe appears to have only an alternative between 
hardness and mistiness; but he has a feeling for his 
subject, and we like his engravings in spite of their 
defects of execution. 


A History of British Fishes. By Wm. Yarrell. Ilus- 
trated by upwards of 400 Wood-cuts, including 
numerous Vignettes. J. Van Voorst. 


Is the middle of Part IX. terminates the first 


volume. The half of the work has, therefore, been 
achieved, and with a fortune that can only be 
acquired -by un spirit and endeavour. We 


never remember to have watched the pr of a 
work with more interest and satisfaction. Mr Yarrell 
has brought us better acquainted with the strange 
inhabitants of the vasty deep, “ the creatures in the . 


seas’ entrall ;"—stranger than anything we see on 
land—stranger than many of the preternatural fan- 
cies of poets or painters. The artist who illustrates 

with 


ithe text on 

aul at an aneieba Te 
‘the fish- 5, inst 

r eee b, ’ page es y 


ar the frog of Part VIII. we otal a 
of a work on British Quadrupeds, to be written 
Mr Bell, and to be got up in a uniform manner 
Mr Yarrell's work on the Fishes of our coasts and 
rivers. We can only say, that if Mr Bell a throw 
the same interest on his that | has 
done, and if Mr Van Voorst is as on his 
artist to represent the creatures in the : 
work will be the completest in its kind weleereet 
Pennant’s figures are very defective; and more re- 
cent publications have either been more or 
more limited in plans than Pennant’s. py es 
we are sure that Mr Van Voorst must feel | it 
is the admirable manner in which the work 
lishing is executed in its several departments, which 
has procured for it the notice it has 
thata continuation, alone, of the ‘ane once 
secure a continuation of success. . 


eS — * 


AN ADMIRABLE PERSIAN STORY. 


[Yeans ago, delighted with this story, which we 
read in Sir John Malcolm's ‘ Sketches of Persia,’ we 
intended to extract it into a periodical work. Tt 
happened that we did not; and our intention was. 
again warmed by meeting with it in Mr Keightley’s 
‘Tales and Popular Fictions,’ and again, by some 
accident of the moment, frustrated. We mention 
this, in extracting it now from the latter amusing” 
volume, in order to show how much we admire it, 
and how it happened that we did not express our 
admiration sooner. It is as good as any of the sort 
in the Arabian Nights 5 _ and praise cannot praise- 
farther. ] 

Ix Sir John Malcolm's most agreeable and instruc- 
tive ‘Sketches of Persia,” we meet the following 
highly amusing story, which Poe John says was 
related to him by his friend H Hoosein, at a 
dreary spot in Persia, named the Valley of the Angel 
of Death. 

The Hajee informed his companion, that this was 

one of the most favourite terrestrial abodes of Azrael 
(the Angel of Death), and that here he was sur- 


rounded by Ghools, who are a species of monsters 

that feed on the careases of all the which he 

deprives of life. “ The Ghools,” he ie 

a hideous form, but they can assume nab alee 

please, in order to lure men to their 

they can alter their voices for the same 

pose.” “ The frightful screams and 

Hajee, “which are often heard 

ravines, are changed for the oh eat ald aE 

dious notes: unwary travellers, iced hy te a 

pearance of friends, or captivated by she Sars ae 

charmed by the music of these 

from their path, and after een 

every luxury are consigned to destruction.” = bs 
In conclusion said the Hajee, “ These 

are the very lowest of the supernatural “and 

besides tainty timid, are exrely st rons 

sequently often imposed upon by’ men. prone 8 

recount you a story that is) well 

prove that what I say is just.” re ai 


AMEEN OF ISFARAN AND THE GHOOL. 


courage by their address. An 
was once compelled to travel. ra 
through this dreadful valley. 
ready wit, and fond of adventures, 
lion, had confidence in his eunni 
brought him through a hundred ‘scrapes 
that would have embarrassed or dest 
ple man of valour. 
“This man, whose name was 
heard many stories of Ghools of 


A f Death, and thought it likel 
inode he prepared) ‘acd ae 


hanee! you are going the wrong road ; you will lose 
urself: come this way: I am your friend Kerreem 
Bee: I know your father, old Kerbela Beg, and the 
street in which you were born.” Ameen knew well 
the power the Ghools had of assuming the shape of 
“i any person they chose; and he also knew their skill 
q as genealogists, and their knowledge of towns as well 
as families: he had, therefore, little doubt that this 
was one of those creatures alluring him to destruction. 
He however determined to encounter him, and trust 

to his art for his escape. 
* €Stop, my friend, till T come near you,’ was his 


a reply. When Ameen came close to the Ghool, he 
. said, ‘You are not my friend Kerreem, you area 
: lying demon ; but you are just the being I desired 

; to meet. IT have tried my strength against all the 


men and all the beasts which exist in the natural 
world, and I can find nothing that is a match for me. 
I came, therefore, to this valley, in the hope of en- 
countering a Ghool, that I might prove my prowess 
upon him.’ 

“The Ghool, astonished at being addressed in this 
manner, looked keenly at him, and said, ‘Son of 
Adam, you do not appear so strong.’ * Appearances 
are deceitful,’ replied Ameen; ‘but I will give you 
proof of my strength.—There,’ said he, picking up a 
stone from a rivulet, ‘this contains a fluid; try if 
you can so squeeze it that it will flow out.’ The 
Ghool took the stone, but after a short attempt 
returned it, saying, ‘The thing is impossible.’ 
* Quite easy,’ said the Isfahdnee, taking the stone, 
and placing it in the hand in which he had before 
put the egg: ‘ look there !’ and the astonished Ghool, 
while he heard what he took for the breaking of the 
stone, saw the liquid run from between Ameen’s fin- 
gers,—and this apparently without any effort. 


« Ameen, aided by the darkness, placed the stone 
upon the ground while he picked up another of a 
darker hue. ‘This,’ said he, ‘I can see, contains 
salt, as you will find if you can crumble it between 
your fingers.’— But the Ghool, looking at it, confes- 
sed he had neither knowledge to discover the quali- 
ties, nor strength to break it. * Give it me,’ said his 
companion impatiently ; and having put it into the 
same hand with the piece of salt, he instantly gave 
the latter, all crushed to the Ghool, who, seeing it 
reduced to powder, tasted it, and remained in stupid 
astonishment at the skill and strength of this. won- 
derful man, Neither was he without alarm lest his 
strength should be exerted against himself; and he 
saw no safety in resorting to the shape of a beast, for 
Ameen had warned him that if he commenced any 
such unfair dealing he would instantly slay him; for 
Ghools, though long-lived, are not immortal. 


“ Under such circumstances he thought his best 
plan was to conciliate the friendship of his new com- 
panion till he found an opportunity of destroying 
him. 

“ «Most wonderful man!’ he said, ¢ will you ho- 
nour my abode with your presence? it is quite at 
hand: there you will find every refreshment; and 
after a comfortable night’s rest you can resume your 
journey.’ 

«“<«] have no objection, friend Ghool, to accept 

your offer: but mark me,—I am in the first place, 
very passionate, and must not be provoked by any 
expressions which are in the least disrespectful; and 
in the second, I am full of penetration, and can see 
through your designs as clearly as I saw into that 
hard stone in which I discovered salt: so take care 
you entertain none that are wicked, or you shall 
suffer.’ 
. “The Ghool declared that the ear of his guest 
should be pained by no expression to which it did 
not befit his dignity to listen; and he swore by the 
head of his liege lord, the Angel of Death, that he 
would faithfully respect the rights of hospitality and 
friendship. 

“Thus satisfied, Ameen followed the Ghool 
through a number of crooked paths, rugged cliffs, 
and deep ravines, till. they came to a large cave, 
which was dimly lighted. ‘ Here,’ said the Ghool, 
_ £T dwell; and here my friend will find all he cah 
want for refreshment and repose.’ So saying, he led 
him to various apartments, in which was hoarded 
every species of grain, and all kinds of merchandise, 
plundered from travellers who had been deluded to 
this den, and of whose fate Ameen was too well 
informed by the bones over,which he now and then 
stumbled, and by the putrid smell produced by some 
half-consumed carcases. 

“¢ This will be sufficient for your supper, I hope,’ 
said the Ghool, taking up a great bag of rice; ‘a 
man of your prowess must have a tolerable appetite.’ 
« True,’ said Ameen; ‘but I ate a sheep, and as 
mutch rice as you have there, before I proceeded on 
my journey. I am, consequently, not hungry ; but 
I will take a little, lest I offend your hospitality.’ 
«I must boil it for you,’ said the demon ; you do not 
eat grain and meat raw, as we do. Here is a kettle,” 
said he, taking up one lying amongst the pl 
property : ‘ I will go and get wood for a fire, while you 
fetch water with that,’ pointing to a bag made of the 
hides of six oxen. 

_ Ameen waited till he saw his host leave the cave 
for_the wood; and then, with great difficulty, he 
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dragged the enormous bag to the bank of a dark 
stream which issued from the rocks at the other end 
of the eayern, and after being visible for a few yards, 


disappeared under ground. 


« How shall I, thought Ameen, prevent my weak- 
ness being discovered? This'bag I could hardly man- 
age when empty; when full it would require twenty 
strong men to carry it:—what shall I do? I shall 
certainly be eaten up by this cannibal Ghool, who is 
now only kept in order by the impression of my 
great strength. After some minutes’ reflection, the 
Isfahanee thought of a scheme, and began digging a 
smal] channel from the stream towards the place where 
the supper was preparing. 


« ¢What are you doing?’ vociferated the Ghool, 
as he advanced towards him; ‘I sent you for water 
to boil a little rice, and you have been an hour about 
it. Cannot you fill the bag, and bring it away?’ 
Certainly J can,’ said Ameen: ‘if I were content, 
after all your kindness, to show my gratitude merely 
by feats of brute strength, I could lift your stream, 


if you had a bag large enough to hold it; but here,’ 


said he, pointing to the channel he had begun, ‘here 
is the commencement. of a work in which the mind 
of man is employed to lessen the labour of his body. 
This canal, small as it may appear, will carry a 
stream to the other end of the cave, in which I will 
construct a dam that you can open and shut at plea- 
sure, and thereby save yourself infinite trouble in 
fetching water. But pray let me alone till it is 
finished :’—and he began to dig. ‘ Nonsense!’ said 
the Ghool, seizing the bag and filling it; ‘I will 
carry the water myself; and I advise you to. leave 
off your canal, as you call it, and follow me, that you 
may eat your supper and go to sleep; you may 
finish this fine work, if you like it, to-morrow 
morning.’ 

« Ameen congrathlated himself on this escape, 
and was not slow in taking the advice of his host. 
After having eaten heartily of the supper that was 
prepared, he went to repose on a bed made of the 
richest coverlets and pillows, which were taken from 
the store-rooms of plundered goods. The Ghool, 
whose bed was also in the cave, had no sooner laid 
down than he fell into a sound sleep. The anxiety 
of Ameen’s mind prevented him from following his 
example: he rose gently, and having stuffed a long 
pillow into the middle of his bed, to make it appear 
as if he were still there, he retired to a concealed 
place in the cavern to watch the proceedings of the 
Ghool. The latter awoke a short time before day- 
light, and rising went, without making any noise, 
towards Ameen’s bed, where not observing the least 
stir, he was satisfied his guest was in a deep sleep ; 
so he took up one of his walking-sticks, which was in 
size like the trunk of a tree, and struck a terrible 
blow at what he supposed to be Ameen’s head. He 
smiled, not to hear a groan, thinking he had deprived 
him of life; but to make sure of his work, he re- 
peated the blow seven times. He then returned to 
rest, but had hardly settled himself to sleep, when 
Ameen, who had crept into the bed, raised his head 
above the clothes and exclaimed, ‘ Friend Ghool, 
what insect could it be that has disturbed me by its 
tapping? I counted the flap of its little wings seven 
times on the coverlet. These vermin are very an- 
noying, for though they cannot hurt a man, they dis- 
turb his rest !’ 


“ The Ghool’s dismay, on hearing Ameen speak 
at all, was great; but that was increased to perfect 
fright when he heard him describe seven blows, any 
one of which would have felled an elephant, as seven 
flaps of an insect’s wing. There was no safety, he 
thought, near so wonderful a man; and he soon 
afterwards arose, and fled from the cave, leaving Is- 
fahanee its sole master. 


“When Ameen found his host gone, he was at no 
loss to conjecture the cause, and immediately began 
to survey the treasure with which he was surrounded, 
and to contrive means for removing them to his own 
home. 


“*« After examining the contents of the cave, and 
arming himself with a match-lock, which had be- 
longed to some victim of the Ghool, he proceeded to 
survey the road. He had, however, only gone a 
short distance, when he saw the Ghool returning 
with a large club in his hand, and accompanied by a 
fox. Ameen’s knowledge of the cunning animal 
instantly led him to suspect that it had undeceived 
his enemy, but his presence of mind did not forsake 
him. ‘ Take that,’ said he to the fox, aiming a ball 
at him from his. match-lock, and shooting him 
through the head; ‘take that for your not perform- 
ing my orders. That brute,’ said he, ‘ promised to 
bring me seven ghools, that I might chain them and 
bring them to Isfahan ; and here he has only brought 
you, who are already my slave.’ So saying, he ad- 
vanced towards the Ghool; but the latter had al- 
ready taken to flight, and by the aid of bis club 
bounded so rapidly over rocks and precipices, that he 
was soon out of sight. 


“Ameen having marked well the path from the 
cavern to the road, went to the nearest town, and 
hired camels and mules to remove the property he 


had acquired. After making restitution to all who 
remained alive to prove their Po he became, from ries 
what was unclaimed, a man of wealth; all of which 
was owing to that wit and art which ever overcome 
brute strength and courage,” : 


— 


LIVELY BANTER OF PREMATURE 
MANLY AIRS. 

(From the Drama of ‘ Philip Van Artevelde.") 
Apriana. But look! Is this—no, ’tis your bro- 
ther's page. . | 

Cxara. All hail to him! he is:my daily sport. 
Of all things under heaven that make me merry, “ 

It makes me merriest to see a boy 

That wants to be a man. ¥ 
Apniana. His want fulfilled, sj 
He will not be the worse ; ‘tis well for them : 4 
That have no faults but what they needs must have. 2 


Enter the Page. al 
Ciara. How now, Sir Henry! whither aways, Be 
brave knight ? . 
Pace. I'm coming but to pay my duty here; | 
The lady Adriana lets me come. 
Crana. I wish thy master knew it. 


| 

Pace. So he does ; ; 

He tells me to come too. ! 

Crana. Alas, poor man ! 

Hath he no eyes? Seip ors: 

Pace. What mean you, ‘mistress | 
Crawa. Why when our pages steal away our’ 
loves, ‘ 


Tell gardeners to keep blackbirds. Look you here— 
Look on this drooping melancholy maid ; eit 
What hast thou done? ; 


Pace. Who,.—I? It was not I. 
Ciara. Who was it then? — Well — «kissing 
goes by favour ;” pe ge = 
So saith the proverb ; truly, more’s the pity eo a 
Yet I commend your prudence; Adriana, ac ‘< 


For favouring this pure and pretty child, 
In place of that so rude and graceless monster . 
That takes the natieof man. I'll learn from you; 
And if, when I have kissed my pug and parrot,. 
I have the matter of a mouthful left, 
For fear of waste, that’s worse, T’il spend them 
here. 
Pace. I would advise you to be more discreet, 


Cees, Bolle eens fe ScaeS, 
Full fifteen summers. than your beard, ayers 
And that was born last week—before its time. — » 
TI told you, Adriana, did I not, 
Of the untimely birth? It chanced o” Wednesday, 
By reason of a fright he gave his chin, = 
Making its innocent dowm to stand on end, 
With brandishing of a most superfluous razor. : » 
Apriaxa. You told me no such tale; and if 
you had, 
I should not bave believed you; for your tongue - 
Was ever nimbler in the track of sport, 5 
Than fits for hunting in a leash with truth. 
Heed not her, Henry; she is full of slanders. x 
Cuara. Truth isan honest mastiff, thorough- 
bred ; ‘ 
I am a mongrel, coming of a cross 
-*Twixt cur and greyhound; so I snack and run. 
But is it slander to impute to folk 
More youthhead than they have? Tf so it be, 
How many a dame, that if to live and learn 
Were of one stock and bearing, should know better, 
Slanders herself? I said but he was younge * 
Pace. I am almost as old as you. i 
Ciara. I grant thee 5). : 
But we are women when boys are but boys. 
God gives us grace to ripen and grow wise E 
Some two years earlier, I thank heaven for it; — ; 
We grow upon thesunny side o’ the wall, 
Pace. Methinks your wisdom grows o’ the a 
windy side, 9 
And bears but little fruit. . 
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Crana. What! saucy grown! 

" Zt bears more fruit than-thou hast wit to steal, 

Or stomach to digest. Were I thy tutor 

To teach thee wisdom, and beheld such a store 

Of goodly fruitage, I should say to thee, 

“Rob me this orchard.” Then would’st thou 
f reply, 

“ Five feet three inches stand I in my shoes, 

And yet I cannot reach to pluck these plums, 
" So loftily they flourish !” 


—_ 


SOUTHWELL, THE CATHOLIC POET, 


Rosenr Sournwett was born in the year 1560 at St 
Faith’s, in Norfolk, and received his early education 
in the English College at Douay. At the age of six- 
teen, while residing iu Rome, he was admitted into the 
Society of Jesuits. In 1584, he returned as a mis- 
sionary priest, to his native country, but he appears to 
have been disheartened by the vainness of his attempts 
to stay the progress of the Reformation, ‘* living like 
a foreigner, finding among strangers that which in his 
nearest blood he presumed not to seek.” In England, 
notwithstanding, he continued to reside, labouring 
diligently and with sincerity, until the year 1592, when 
he was arrested on a charge of sedition, and committed 
to a dungeon, in the Tower, so noisome and filthy, that 
his father was induced, successfully, to petition Queen 
Elizabeth that ‘‘ his son being a gentleman, he might 
be treated as such.” He continued three years in 
prison, and, it is said, was ten several times put to the 
rack, At length, death peti more easy and wel- 
come than such continued torture, he applied to the 
Lord Treasurer Cecil, that he might be brought to 
trial. The brutal answer of the Lord Treasurer is re- 
corded—‘‘ If he was in such haste to be hanged, he 
should quickly have his desire.” On the 20th 
February, 1595, he was tried at Westmiuster on the 
charge of high treason, ‘‘in that he, being a Popish 
Priest, born in the dominions of the crown of England, 
had come over thither from beyond sea, and had tarried 
there longer than three days without confirming and 
taking the oaths.” He was found guilty on his own 
confession, and was executed at Tyburn, according to 
the horrible practice of the age, on the day following 
his trial—meeting death, as the giver of a crown of 
martyrdom, with calmness and intrepidity ; and adding 
one to the long list of victims sacrificed to the inveterate 
and unchristian spirit which characterized the early 
stages of the Reformation. 
~ ‘The poems of Southwell are all upon sacred sub- 
jects; he was, undoubtedly, a sincere, fervent, and 
zealous believer in the faith he»preached, and for 
which he suffered. The uncertainty of life, the hollow- 
ness of human pleasures, the consolations of religion, 
the anticipations of future glory —such are the leading 
themes that filled his heart, and occupied his pen. 
There is an impassioned energy in his verse which 
shows that he was deeply in earnest—that he had 
devoted an enlarged mind to the spread of principles in 
which alone he trusted for salvation. If he was a Papist 
and a Jesuit, he was also a man and a Christian; and 
though because of his ‘‘ much zeal,” during a season 
of strong excitement and general agitation, he was 
considered dangerous, and doomed to perish in the 
pine of life, his biographer must bear testimony to the 
oliness of his thouglits, the purity of his verse, and the 
kindliness and benignity of his nature.—Book of Gems. 


—s 


BOOKSTALLS OF THE METROPOLIS. 


[From the ‘Trialist,) a ‘Series of attempts at 
Prose Composition by one of the Operative Class,’ 
now appearing in the Dover Chronicle. Under this 
modest title, the reader will be pleased to see an ex- 
tract so fitting for the Loxpnon Jovnnat, so very 
creditable to the abilities of the writer, and so plea- 
santly significant of the times. We regret we can- 
not give the whole of the article. It is written 
throughout in a spirit of manly good-nature, which 
feels for all, while it makes its own way. 


In the same number of the Dover Chronicle, are 
some verses by the same writer on a beautiful passage 
in a letter of Southey's to Sir Egerton Brydges, and 
worthy of it. We shall extract them in a week or 
two. ] 


O, wer I recollect these journeyings, and. the enjoy- 
ments of this pastime ; for this stealthy and flighty de- 
scription of reading cannot surely he called undergoing 
a regular course of study! Now I was di a 
first, or now into a fourth volume of the * Tatler ;’ now 
into a third, or now into an eighth volume of the 
“ Spectator.’ The ‘ Guardians’ generally went in pairs, 
nor know I how this came about: yet certain it is, I 
such was the case—the two, like faithful 


comuqhorscommenor del WIE married people, appearing evermore together. 
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Sixpence was the common price for any of these odd 
volumes: and by the laying out of such occasional six- 
pences—as I could manage this sum either in silver 
or in pence—I made myself up at last a complete sect 
of the lucubrations of the immortal Bickerstaff, and 
the no less distinguished Addison, The ‘ Guardians’ 
were not to be had so cheap; I gave eighteen pence for 
those well wedded folk; thus L had fourteen books of 
good standard writing for seven shillings and sixpence ; 
some in pretty fair condition, and all very readable. 
What a library! Why they ran the whole length of the 
board I had begged from the carpenter's apprentice to 
put them on! And looking at them, how important I 
grew in my own estimation! Homer kad not such a 
bookcase! But how were these all gotten together ? 
Why, not without infinite pains, and infinite journey- 
ings, and infinite parsimony in gathering up,—and 
keeping when gathered up—the money. When I had 
a book-hunting day, a whole day, I mean, to myself— 
a holiday—such as I was treated with at Easter or 
Whitsuntide, or Bartholomew Fair, this was my course. 
I lived in Seething lane, Tower street. Immediately 
after breakfast I went first to my old acquaintances on 
the hill, tarned thence, and got into Fenchurch street ; 
ran over two or three book-stands in that neighbour- 
hood, then passed across to the back of the Bank, 
whence I diverged down into those alleys which led 
into Moorfields; and this was a most fruitful locality, 
so much so that I scarcely ever reached its outlet with- 
out making some purchase (if I could). From Bell 
alley, I crossed into Long alley, and thence across 
into those other alleys that take into Worship street. 
I had now reached my limits in this latitude, 
so turned about and got into Chiswell street; 
and here, and all the way into Smithfield, met with 
abundant stopping places. Io Holborn I was again 
most fortunate, crossing over from one book-stand to 
the other up all the length of that tremendously long 
street, till my very legs ached again, and the soles of 
my feet warmed bitterly from their hard baffetings 
with the stones of the horse pavement. Approachin 

nearly the church of St Giles, I broke off my onwar 

direction, and in Upper Compton street found a few 
capital spots; one of these was at the bottom in the 
angle of the Seven Dials. That man sold his books 
very cheap—but he is since gone; and in his absence, 
what has comeabout? Why, deadly gin aT 
in every quarter, like so many painted Hells, to catch 
their prey. I have still surmised that these vicious 
establishments have been the sole cause of driving 
away my old friend, and if so, perdition be on them 
for this, as well as for all the other sins they have been 
the means of committing. Between the Dials and 
St Ann’s church, I remember, counting both sides of 
the way, about twenty resorts of mine. In Wardour 
street, corner of a passage, there was also another ex. 
cellent rendezvous, running round two long flat open 
windows, where one might stand reading till they conld 
read no longer for very shame. Some of the books here 
were tied with strings, and were hung about even over 
the stancels of the door, and in every other available 
place. Many a sixpence this shop took from me. I 
think, at various times, I sifted out three of my ‘ Spec- 
tators there ; and this was no common honour,—three 
of the volumes [ wanted in a single shop. Little Pul- 
teney street was now my next resort, and in all the 


. courts adjoining, where, lying beside old iron and 


old rags, many an important purchase migkt be made, 
It is always pleasant to buy from these sellers of all 
things—of rusty nails and dishonoured divinity. I 
once bought ‘ Watts on the Mind’ for threepence at 
one of these stations; and that, too, without any 
higgling with the rough, sur! -looking woman of the 
shop. The threepence was all she asked, and she had 
it, as may be conceived, without a single demur. 
After getting out of these purlieus J arrived in Little 
Windmill street, where there was scarcely anything to 
be done; but ia Silver street, at old Carbie’s, who 
kept a mangle and a book-stall, delectable bargains 
were to be had. He scarcely cared more for a 
* Junius’ than he did for an old ‘ Calendar ;’ for as 
he bought books as rnbbish, he sold them as such,— 
and therefore a shilling would get you a five shilling 
article at any time, 
* * . * 


Every picture-shop and book-shop in all this way 
I have known,—have become as thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the names of all the ‘*Just Pun- 
uisnep” as the most erudite book-dealer in the 
trade. And whata feast have I not found in those 
little choice selections which usually graced the 
lower part of the title pages! Bits from Pope, from 
Dryden, from Dr Johnson, from the olden Drama- 
tists, and from the every-subject-suiting Shakespeare, 
marvellous bits without end. A course of study of 
this kind is indeed of wonderful service to the young 
unedueated population of London; what they see so 
plentifully strewed about in the windows, gives them 
a zest for learning,—tips, as it were, the tongue with 
all the prime names in literature, and startles the 
mind into an activity which, perhaps, had never else 
bestowed a single thought on any useful topic. The 
Latin and Greek, and other foreign-tongued mottos, 
I could make nothing of, yet these, likewise, were 
not without their benefit. They taught me that, at 
some time or other in the world, there existed such 
men as Homer, as Aristotle, as Sophocles, as Pliny, 
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was a blind poet, 
what they call a enor ta Cicero an 
Horace a satirist, and Voltaire a wit; but h 
quired this knowledge is now past m 

the impression, however, on my pes | that 
all these things distinctly ; though certain I am, | 
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I could get at nothing of this 

miraculous skill Y poticead of na Boned 
outlandish epigraphs. This matter, then, must be 
left to the analysers of the human mind, to 
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Dugald Stewarts and Mills of the present 
other kindred spirits. " a 
Tegg’s shop, the famous Thomas Tegg of Ch 
I ince well.” Often end chen have f teat an 
“only One and Sixpence,” and ‘only Two and Six- 
= " advertisements of his window. * Sorrows of 
Werter’ you might get there (and I so gat it) anda 
handsome edition of * Pope's Essay on »’ and of 
*Goldsmith’s Poems,’ and ‘ Bacon’s Essays.” He 
printed, too, ‘ Nightingale’s Portraitures of ; 
and of Catholicism,’ and ‘ Evans’s History of all the- 
Religious Denominations.’ And what Lit: ae 
fellow he was at an auction! Atseveno’ in the 
evening, in the back-room behind his he was” 
always to be seen, perked up behind a huge pile of 
books, and selling them off in quick succession, by the 
agency of his sparkling recommendations and happily 
conceived jokes. “ Only for 3s, 6d. this fine collection,” 
he would say ; ‘‘ why, I began business with a less and 
a far more worthless stock.” And who, after i 
such a tale, and had 3s. 9d. to in the but 
would instantly advance the additional th and 
have the bargain knocked down to him? Tegg has 
often cozened me out of a shilling—the Uvaly daca: 
Tegg, with his quick hammer and the ready eye; nor 
do I now begrudge him the reward of his abi ‘he 


is as welcome,” as say in Ireland, “as the 
flowers of May.” 


—— 


APPALLING ACHIEVEMENT. 


(From Leitch Ritchie's ‘ Journey to St Petersburgh 
and Moscow,’ in Heath's ‘ Picturisque Annual’ for 
1836. 

Tue church of St Peter and St Paul is remarkable for 

its spire, the loftiestin St Petersburgh, * * © # 

An anecdote connected with this church, and not yet 

known, I believe, out of Russia, is too remarkable to 

be omitted. It places in a conspicuous point of view 
that spirit of almost absurd daring which I have already 
mentioned as one of the peculiarities of the national 
character ; and, in fact, the incident could not, I think, 
by possibility, have occurred in any other country. 
The spire, which rises— 
«¢ —— lofty, and light, and small,” 
and is properly represented in the engraving as fading, 
away almost into a point in the sky, is, in reality, ter- 
minated by a globe of considerable dimensions, om 
which an angel stands, supporting a large cross. This 
angel, less respected by the weather than perhaps his 
holy character deserved, fell into disrepair; and some 
suspicions were entertained that he designed revisiting, 
uninvoked, the surface of the earth. The affair caused 
some uneasiness, and the government at length became 
seriously perplexed. To raise a scaffolding to such a 
height would have cost more money than all the angels 
out of heaven were worth ; and meditating fruitlessly 
on these circumstances, without being able to resolve 
how to act, a considerable time was suffered to elapse- 
Among the crowd of gazers below who daily turned their 
eyes and their thoughts towards the tngel, was a miyik 

called Telouchkine. Tuis man was a roofer ° 

(a slater, as he would be called inac 

slates were used), and his ‘ 

assumed a more practical ch 
ders und conjectures of the rest of the crowd. The 
spire was entirely covered with sheets of gilded copper, 
and presented a surface to the eye as smooth asif ithad 
been one mass of burnished gold. But ’ 
knew that it was not one mass thing ; that the 
sheets of copper were not even uniformly closed upon 
each other; and, above all, t were large 


used to fasten them, which ected 

the spire. ri - fh ge 
Having meditated upon these circumstances till bis 

mind was made up, the miyik y he | 
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and offered to repair the angel, without scaffolding, 
and without assistance, on condition of being reason- 
ably paid for the time expended in the labour. The 
offer was accepted ; for it was made in Russia, and by 
a Russian. 

On the day fixed for the adventure, Telouchkine, pro- 
vided with nothing more than a coil of ropes, ascended 
the spire in the interior to the last window. Here 
he Jooked down at the concourse of people below, and 
up at the glittering “ needle,” as it is called, tapering 
far away above his head. But his heart did not fail 
him, and stepping gravely out upon the ledge of the 
window, he set about his task. 

He cut a portion of the cord in the form of two large 
stirrups, with aloop at each end. The upper loops he 
fastened upon two of the projecting nails above his 
head, and placed his foot in the others. Then digging 
the fingers of one hand into the interstices of the sheets 
of copper, he raised up one of his stirrups with the 
other hand, so as to make it catch a nail higher up. 
‘The same operation he performed on behalf of the other 
leg, and so on alternately. And thus he climbed, nail 
by nail, step by step, stirrup by stirrup, till his starting- 
post was undistinguishable from the golden surface, and 
the spire had dwindled, and dwindled, and dwindled 
in his embrace, till he could clasp it all round. 

So far, so well. But he had now reached the ball 
—a globe of between nine and ten feet in circum- 
ference. The angel, the object of his visit, was above 
this ball, and even concealed from his view by its 
smooth, round, and glittering expanse. Only fancy 
the wretch at that moment, turning up his grave eyes, 
and graver beard, to an obstacle that seemed to defy 
the daring and ingenuity of man. 

But Telouchkine was not dismayed. He was pre- 
pared for the difficulty ; and the means by which he 
essayed to surmount it exhibited the same prodigious 
simplicity as the rest of the feat. 

Suspending himself in his stirrups, he girded the 
needle with a cord, the ends of which he fastened 
round his waist ; and, so supported, he leaned gradually 
back, till the soles of his feet were planted against the 


spire. In this position he threw, by a strong effort, a 
coil of cord over the ball; and so coolly and accu- 
rately was the aim taken, that at the first trial it fell 
in the required direction, and he saw the end hang 
down on the opposite side. 


To draw himself up in his original position, to fasten 
the cord firmly round the globe, and with the assistance 
of this auxiliary to climb to the summit, were now an 
easy part of his task; and in a few minutes more 
Telouchkine stood by the side of the angel, and lis- 
tened to the shout that burst like sudden thunder from 
the concourse below, yet came to his ear only like a 
faint and hollow murmur. 


The cord, which he had an opportunity of fastening 
properly, enabled him to descend with comparative 
facility; and the next day he carried up with hima 
ladder of ropes, by means of which he found it easy to 
effect the necessary repairs. 


—-_ 


ROMANCH OF REAL LIFH, 


NO. XCVI.—-THE MOTHER ACCORDED WITH AND MADE 
MISERABLE. 


[From Mr Leitch Ritchie’s ‘Journey to St Peters- 
burgh and Moscow,’ in Heath's ‘ Picturesque Annual’ 
for 1836,—a volume of genuine amusement and infor- 
mation. } 


I was invited to the consecration of a church eighty or 
ninety versts distant (from Moscow), and the lady who 
did me the favour, was even kind enough to send 
horses for me ; but in consequence of some unfortunate 
equivoque, I had otherwise disposed of myself. I 
regretted this much, for the circumstances had in them 
nota little of the strange and romantic. 


The lady was born Countess Orloff, and is a neice 
of the famous Prince Gregory Orloff, who is sapponed to 
have been privately married to the Empress Catherine lI. 
She married, contrary to the wish of her family, a 
nobleman of rank inferior to her own, by whom she 
had one child, a son. This boy grew up everything 
that a parent could wish. Brave, handsome, generous, 
of the highest blood of the country, and the heir of im- 
mense wealth, he was beloved or flattered by all, but 
he was the idol of his mother. 


In due time the young man loved; but the lady, 
although the daughter of a nobleman high in the array, 
was not considered a match for him. The mother, 
whose maternal pride and ambition were thus menaced, 
was thrown into consternation. She begged, prayed, 
threatened—all in vain: the youth was firm. She 
at length yielded: for he was her son, her only child, 
the one being in whom her hopes, her affections, her 
life were centred. 

But during the struggle, his determination had 
survived his constancy. His mother’s tears, expostula= 
tions, and reasoning, — perhaps his more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the object of fis attachment—perhaps 
even the jeers of his comrades, who laughed at her name 
Prescovia, so vulgar in Russia—perhaps all together 
had conspired to change his heart. At any rate, the 
difficulties in the way of the match were no sooner 
removed, than he declared suddenly that it was not his 
intention to marry. 


The young lady had three brothers, and-the conse- 
quence may be foreseen, ‘They declared that he must 
either marry their sister, or fight them all three, one 


_after another. This only served to relieve his heart, 


and to ennoble his cause. He met the eldest brother; 
they fought near St Petersburg—and were both killed : 
the unhappy youth crying with his last breath, ‘* My 
poor mother !’” 


This was ten years ago. Since that period the 
mother has devoted her life to mourning. A church 
is now rising on the spot where her son fell; and 
another, at her own house at Otrada, to the consecra- 
tion of which I was invited, has been completed. 
In the vaults of the monastery of Novospaskoi a splen- 
did monument has been erected to his memory, where 
the commemorative service is performed by the monks 
four times a week, and where alamp is kept perpetu-* 
ally burning beside the tomb. When going to pray 
there herself, his favourite horse nies her, and 
on their return she feeds the animal with white bread 
with her own hands. At the anniversary of the fatal 
duel, she shuts herself up from the world for some 
weeks, with the portrait, clothes, &c, of her dead 
son arranged before her. She loads every one with 
gifts and charities who chooses to claim uaintance 
with him, however slight. To this hour she is in deep 
mourning. 

— 


— A wise man is ever ready to acknowledge that 
he owes the better half of that title to good conversa- 
tion.— Whicheote. . 
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BROWWNING'S PARACHLSUS. 


Paracelsus; by Robert Browning. Svo. London: 

1835. Pp. 216. 6s. 
Tur enjoying perusal of such a production as the 
present, does not leave the mind in the fittest state 
for the sober work of criticism—its weighing and 
balancing of merits and defects, its steady-handed 
application of the line and the plummet, its taking 
of heights and angles with the quadrant, its measur- 
ing out of beauty and sublimity, as a pedlar does his 
tape, by the ell and the thumb-nail. One would 
rather in such a case, like Wordsworth’s poet, be 
merely 

“an idler in the land ; 
Contented if he might enjoy 
The things which others understand— 

Tf, indeed, to enjoy is not after all most deeply and 
really to understand—is not, at least, the end to which 
to understand is but a means, and which, being at- 
tained independently, makes that means superfluous. 

Some questions may be raised as to points in 
the execution of Mr Browning’s poem, but there can 
be none as to the high poetic power displayed in it. 
There are, as it appears to us, some marks of haste 
in the cdmposition, and we should have been better 
pleased with the absence both of the statement in 
the preface, that the poem had not been imagined six 
months before its publication, and of any ground for 


_ making such a statement; for we cannot doubt that 


the same genius which, in the space of time men- 
tioned, produced the work as it now appears, would 
not have spent six months longer in brooding over 
its conceptions and their first rapid embodiment, 


without making the finished whole something still 
finer than it is. Even Milton, who tells us how 
freely the stream of his thoughts and words flowed 
in the act of composition, intimates at the same time, 
that he did not adventure upon his mighty theme, 
till much meditation had unrolled it before him 
in its whole extent: 


If answerable style I can obtain 

Of my celestial patroness, who deigns 

Her nightly visitation unimplored, 

And dictates to me slumbering; or inspires 
Easy my unpremeditated verse ; 

Since first this subject for heroic song 
Pleased me long choosing, and beginning late. 


Even for the sake of retouching, and raising to the 
highest perfection to which it might have been found 
possible to carry it, the mere outward expression of 
the poetry, we could have wished that the publica- 
tion had been somewhat less precipitate. Words, and 
the music of verse, are to poetry more than even the 
body is to the soul—for that seems to be only a mate- 
rial tenement, intended to serve for a time as a 
lodging, perhaps rather as a prison, to the spiritual 
essence it holds within it. But the words and the 
music of poetry grow out of the poetry which 
they express; they are not only its manifestation and 
exposition, but its produce and blossoming. As, 
however, in our gardens, even the fairest flowers 
require tending and training to bring out and shew 
forth all their beauty—care and pains each drooping 
head or straying tendril to 

“ Lop overgrown, or prune, or prop, or bind,” — 
so here, also, does the tangled wildness of nature de- 


mand the hand of art rightly to guide and distribute 
its Juxuriance, and to dispose it into those forms 
which are best suited for delighting and winning us, 
and conveying into our hearts the full meaning and 
unimpaired power of the poetry. There must, it is 
obvious from the very nature of the thing, be always 
much that is purely artificial in the composition of 
written and rhythmical poetry; there is no natural 
connection between a beautiful thought and the words 
by which it is most adequately expressed ; still less 
will the thought, while running into words, always 
at the same time flow at once, and of its own accord, 
into words of a particular measure and music. As 
well might it be expected that the hard marble, 
instead of being brought slowly to realize the con- 
ceptions of the ‘sculptor by a laborious process of 
chiselling, should literally warm into life under his 
touch —or that the work of the painter, in like man- 
ner, should be finished as soon as he has fully formed 
in his mind the design of what he would bring out 
from the breathing canvas. It may, indeed, be 
doubted if it has ever been given to the most 
gifted imdgination, perfectly to possess the idea 
of any considerable creation in any one of the 
Fine Arts before it has been made sensible through 
its appropriate medium. But if this has ever hap- 
pened in the ease of an architectural design, where 
the relations to be contemplated have an almost 
mathematical simplicity and precision, or in that of 


a piece of music, where the expression is so instanta- _ 


neously the offspring of the feeling, that the one can 
hardly be distinguished from the other, we question 
very much if it has ever taken place in the case 
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either of a great work of sculpture or of the pencil, 
where, although the embodiment is merely material, 
as in architecture, the forms yet admit of being 
infinitely varied;—and we are quite sure that it 


~ never has in poetry, where, besides the consummate 


artifice demanded for such a selection and colloca- 
tion of words as shall produce at the same time both 
a certain meaning and a certain music,—these 
words, from the suggestive life that is in every sylla- 
ble of each of them, are at once, of all instruments 
of expression, the most richly endowed and the most 
difficult to wield, and where likewise a variety of 
forms, as great as is found in sculpture or in paint- 
ing, is united to a ecomprehensiveness vastly beyond 
what belongs to either. So complex a production as 
a poem of any length from all these causes neces~ 
sarily is, does not, it isevident, admit of being 
either premeditated by any mind, except in the 
shape of a very vague ‘outline, before being actually 
embodied in words, or of being so embodied in an 
adequate manner without great elaboration, 


In its chief constituent qualities Mr Browning's 
style and manner of writing is, like that of every 
man of cultivated powers, a sufficiently true repre- 
sentative of his manner of thinking; even its pecu- 
liarities, whether they might, in the abstract, be 
accounted commendable, or the reverse, must be held 
to, be indispensable to its perfection, hecause they are 
@ reflection of mental habits which have contributed to 
make his poetry what it is. We do not therefore object 
generally to his long and often somewhat intricately 
involved sentences, or to forms of phraseology and 
construction, of occasional occurrence, which are apt 
for a moment to perplex or startle on the first read- 
ing, or to any other deviations of a similar kind 
from. ordinary usage or the beaten highway pre- 
scribed by our books’ of authority in grammar, 
rhetoric, and prosody, in so far as such unusual forms 
are the natural and unaffected product of the writer's 
genius, working its purposes in its own way. Such 
distinctive characteristics, when we have become 
familiar with them, and they have lost. any 
slight repulsiveness with which they may have 
at first acted upon us, even acquire a power of en- 
hancing the pleasure we receive from a composition 
otherwise eminently beautiful, and of rivetting our 
love for it. We do not doubt that there are, in 
* Paradise Lost’ for instance, many peculiar forms 
of phraseology which the national ear has now 
learned not only to tolerate but to admire, but which 
must have surprised more than they pleased the 
first readers of the poem; and even some cadences 
of the divine verse which now linger in all memories 
and all hearts, but which those who first endeavoured 
to catch their music probably deemed forced and 
dissonant. But in these cases we must suppose that 
true art has really been present and at work, al- 
though (nothing uncommon or wonderful) the effect 
may have been too new and too exquisite to be all at 
once understood and appreciated. The result will 
be very different where the peculiarity is not a real 
excellence, but a mere trick or whim. Then the 
disapproval which it may expect to meet with when 
the blinding influences of novelty operate no longer, 
— the condemnatory and decisive verdiet of pos- 
terity—will be still more severe than that which may 
have been at first passed upon it. It may then 
operate as powerfully to. scare away the regards or 
men from the genuine beauties with which it may 
happen to be associated, as it would help in the other 
case to attract and fix their admiration. 

Mr Browning, like every writer who aims at an 
original style, would do well to: keep these consides 
rations in mind, and to beware“of being seduced, 
while seeking to produce newyand bold effects, into 
either slovenliness or affectation. We think there 
is in the present poem a slight degree occasionally 
of both the one and the other; and to many readers 
it will probably appear that there is a great deal of 
both. There is much both in the diction and the 
versification which has a harsh, awkward, and disap- 
pointing effect at first; but this, in"by far the 
Greater part, arises merely from the7poem not being 
east in a common mould, or formed so much as most 
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new poems are upon the ordinary "models. Itis not a 
mere additional variation of the old air; and it can- 
not therefore be read off-hand so readily and 
smoothly as the generality of the poetical produe- 
tions of the day. There is a hidden soul in its 
harmony which must be first unwound—a retiring 
grace in its unwonted forms of phraseology which 
must be won before the poetry can be rightly en- 
joyed or understood. The reader of such a work 
has his effort to make, as well as the writer has had 
his—his powers of apprehension, as the other has had 
his powers of production, to keep on the stretch. 
Ever and anon he may conceive himself addressed in 
the words of the author of another recent eminently 
successful poetical attempt,—the drama of ‘ Peter 
Van Artevelde’— 


Here rest thee, reader sage ; 
Pause here, and trim thine intellectual light, 
Which more than mine must make my meanings 
bright. 


The lines of the present pcem must also be traced 
with the aid“of, other light than that reflected from 
sun or lamp. 

The work, although it appears in a dramatic form, 
is, as the author intimates in his preface, neither a 
drama nor a dramatic poem. It is an attempt, as 
he expresses it, “to reverse the method usually 
adopted by writers, whose aim it is to set forth any 
phenomenon of the mind or the passions, by the ope- 
ration of persons and events.” «“ Instead of having 
recourse,” he adds, “to an exterrial machinery of 
incidents to create and evolve the crisis I desire to 
produce, I have ventured to display somewhat mi- 
nutely the mood itself, in its rise and progress, and 
have suffered the agency by which it is influenced 
and determined, to be generally discernible in its effects 
alone, and subordinate throughout, if not altogether 
excluded.” With these views, an imaginary charac- 
ter, and toa large extent also an imaginary history, 
are bestowed upon the famous empiric of the six- 
teenth century, Philippus Aureolus Theophrastus 
Bombastus ab Hohenheim, or, as he called himself, 
Paracelsus,—a sort of translation, we suppose, of 
Hohenheim, which, by the way, we take to be his 
family name, and not, as Mr Browning conjectures, 
another name for Einsiedeln, the place of his birth in 
the Canton of Schweitz, in Switzerland. The narra- 
tive, or rather the development of the story, is carried 
on by means of a series of dialogues between Para- 
celsus and the other persons introduced, who are only 
three in number, namely, Festus, and Michal, the be- 
trothed, afterwards the wife, of Festus, the friends of 
his youth and early manhood, and. a mad poet, to 
whom is given the affected and misformed name of 
Aprile, which, as well as we can gather from the 
verse, the author seems to intend that we should 
pronounce in three syllables, with the accent on the 
second. We mention this, because the name Au- 
reole, by which Paracelsus himself is generally 
addressed, is, on the contrary, used without the ter- 
minative e being accounted a separate syllable. It 
would have been better to have retrenched that yowel 
altogether; and as for the other contrivance for a 
man’s name, it is abominable. 


The first scene is entitled “ Paracetsus Asrinrs,” 
and represents him conversing, in the year 1507, in a 
garden in the environs of Wiirzburg, with Festus 
and Michal. 
history, Paracelsus was only a boy of fourteen; but 
the strain in which he here speaks, and still more per- 
haps the sentiments, approaching to wonder and 
reverence, with which he seems to be already regarded 
by his two gentle friends, would better suit a date of 
life a few years more advanced. He has beén resid- 
ing, for sometime, in “this sequestered nest,” the 
home of Festus and his Michal; but this quiet life, 
bounded within a garden, does not long satisfy 
the airy visionary, whose mounting spirit pants 
for a scene on which to perform its part wide as 
the world itself; and filled with his dreams, and a 
vague confidence in his powers and destiny, he pro- 
poses to set out on the morrow, he knows not whither, 
to seek and to accomplish he as little knows what. 
Great beauty, however, is thrown over the unselfish 


At this time, according to his real 


nature of the sanguine and uplifted youth ; and 1 
eloquent, and full of gentleness withal, his ¥ 
of fire. While they talk together of their 
Michal weeps, and can only respond to the | 
glowing fancies with which he would ¢ 
gild the sad prospect of the coming change, 
simple words born of thoughts of the 
gone :— . 
“In truth we have lived carelessly and ¥ 
To which he answers eagerly :— “ve 


‘ 
And shall, my perfect pair—each, trust me, 
For the other—nay, your very hair, when 
Is of one hue. For where beside this nook 
Shall you two walk, when I am far away, 
And wish me prosperous fortune? = 


x 


Festus, in a long and’ anxious contre 
wards strives to win him from his purpose; 
appeal is parried and repelled by the 
thusiast. ‘What shall I say?” he at last 
forth— r? 


> What shall I 
Festus, from childhood I have been 
By a fire—by « true fire, or faint or fieree, 
As from without some master, so itseem’d, = 
Repress'd or urged its current: this but ill 
Expresses what I would convey—but rather — 
I will believe.an angel ruled me thus, = 
Than that my soul’s own workings, own high nati 
So became manifest. I knew not then - 
What whisper’d in the evening, and spoke out 
At midnight. Ifsome , born too soon, | 
Were laid away in some great trance—the ages 
Coming and going all the while—untiL 
His true time's advent, and could then reeord 
The words they spoke who kept watch by his 
Then I might robe = of the breath so os 
Upon my eye-li the fingers. pam, et 
Among my hair, Youth op ui, ay never 
So dull was I but when that spirit pass’ : 
I turn'd to him, searee consciously, as turns 
A water-snake whenfairies cross his sleep: 
And having this within me and about me 
When Einsiedeln, its hills, and lakes, and plains 
Confined me—what oppressive joy was mine 
When life grew plain, and I first'view'd the th 
The ever-moving concourse of mankind ! a 
Believe that ere I join'’d them—ere I knew ~~ 
The purpose of the pageant, or the place = 
Consign’d to me within its ranks—while yet 
Wonder was freshest, and delight most pure— 
’*T was then that least supportable appear'd — 
A station with the brightest of the crowd; 
A portion with the proudest of them all! 
And from the tumult in my breast, 
Could I cojlect—that I must thene 
Or elevate myself far, far above ‘i aad 
The gorgeous spectacle ; what seem’d a longing 
To ‘aaople on yet save mankind at once— 
To make some unexampled é 
In their behalf—to wring some 
From heaven orearth for them—to 
Eternal weal in the act; as who 
Pluck out the angry thunder from its 
That, all its gather’d flame discharged 
No storm might threaten summer's azure w: 
Yet never to be mix’d with them so much 
As to have part even in my own work 
In my own largess. Once the feat a 
I would withdraw from their offieious 
Would gently put aside their 
Like some knight traversing a 
Who, on his way, may chance t Paty 
Of desert-people from their dra poe 
When all the swarthy race press round to kiss __ 
His feet, and choose him. for their king, and yield 
Their poor tents, pitch’d anode moe ills, for 
His realm ; and he points, smiling, to his vi 
Heavy with rivel’d gold—his burgonet, 
Gay set with twinkling stones—and to the east, 
Where these must be di et. -- te SP se geen 


The subsequent course of the conversation u 
two further points in the present er ar 
adventurer, which are necessary to bt 
in accompanying the progress of his history. 
him no further, Festus,” says the more trusting a1 
sympathizing Michal, “it isso!” But Festus, 
yet convinced, nor to be drawn from hi I 
rejoins :— ate ball 


~ 


SY 


“ 


“4% 


This would bald) - wn. 


To this the aspi in gt 
feeling no weakness, repli 


| 
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a DE ees ans eee > 
ll Their light! the sum of all is briefly this: The date of the second part of the poem, which are!” . And then follows a passage of eminent 
hy They labour'd after their own fashion ; the fruits is entitled “« Panacersus Arrarns,” is 1521, and the beauty :— 
_ ‘Are best seen in a dark and groaning earth, scene is described as “The house of the Greek,” at 
7 if bs 33 Prevened t4 JT would adventure nobly for their sakes: 


oa 


Given over to a blind and endless strife 
With evils their best lore cannot abate. 


Constantinople. It opens with a soliloquy of Para- 


When nights were still, and still the moaning sea, 


a No; I reject and spurn them utterly, celsus, the commencement of which is, we think, ex- And far away I could descry the land 

Pi And all they teach, ‘Shall I still sit beside quisitely beautiful ;— Whence I departed, whither I return, 

th Their dry wells, with white lips and filmed eye, ou: 1 would dispart the waves, and stand once more 
O-er the waters in the vapourest west At home, and load my bark, and hasten back, 


ee *& 
v a; 


While in the distance heaven is blue above 
Mountains where sleep the unsunn’d tarns? 


Afterwards, to an exclamation of Michal’s— 


Then Aureole is God's commissary ! he shall 
Be great and grand—and all for us | 


He quickly interposes :— 
No, sweet! 
Not great or grand. If I can serve mankind, 
’Tis well ; but there our intercourse must end: 
T never will be served by those I serve. 


On which Festus addresses him :— 


Look well to this ; here is a plague-spot, veil it, 
Disguise it, how you will: "tis true, you utter 
This scorn while by our side and loving us. 

Tis but a spot as yet; but it will break 

Into a hideous blotch if overlooked. 

How can that course be safe, which from the first 
Produces carelessness to human love ? 
Had I been chosen like you, 
I should encircle me with love—-should 
A rampart of kind wishes. 


raise 


Another long speech of Paracelsus, which winds 


The sun goes down as in a sphere of gold 
Behind the arm of the city, which between, 
Athwart the splendour, black and crooked runs 
Like a Turk verse along a scimetar. 


He then rapidly glances over his past history since 
he began his wanderings—and sums up the detail in 
the conclusion, that he has, after all his aspirations 
and strivings, actually accomplished nothing :— 

A few blurred characters suffice to note 

A stranger wander’d long in many lands, 

And reap’d the fruit he coveted in a few 

Discoveries, as appended here and there, 

The fragmentary produce of thse 'toils, 

In a dim heap, fact and surmise together 

Confusedly mass’d, as whep acquired. 


“ Now,” he then exclaims, “I can go no farther — 
’ * * . * 


But here I pause: the old Greek’s prophecy 
Is like to turn out true—I shall not quit 
His chamber till I know what I desire. 
He afterwards adds:— 
Let me weep 


And fling my gains to them, worthless or true. 
“Friends,” [ would say, “I weut far, far for them, 
Past the high rocks the haunt of doves, the mounds 
Of red earth from whose sides strange trees grow 


out. 

Past tracts of milk- white minute blinding sand, 

Till, by a mighty moon, I tremblingly 

Gather'd these magic herbs, berry and bud, 

In haste—not pausing to reject the weeds, 

But happy plucking them at any price. 

To me, who bave seen them bloom in their own soil, 

They are scarce lovely: plait aud wear them you! 

And = from what they are the springs that fed 
: them, 

The stars that sparkled o’er them, night by night, 

The snakes that travell’d far to sip their dew !” 


Much further discourse passes between them 5 till 
at last Paracelsus exclaims :— 


Merciful God, forgive us both ! 
We wake at length from weary dreams; but both 
Have slept in fairy-land. Though dark and drear 
Appears the world before us, we no less 
Wake with our wrists and ancles jewell’d still. 
I, too, have sought to kNow asthou to Love— 
Excluding love as thou refused’st knowledge. 


My youth and its brave hopes, all dead and gone, 
In tears which burn. Would I were sure to win _ 
Some startling secret in their stead! a tincture 


' up the argument, is again rich at once in poetic 
‘beauty and in-sudden flashes and half-revelations 
from the far places of thought. “We can only give a 


Still thou hast beauty, and Ipower. 


oe 


rf 


small part of it :— 


Watch narrowly 
The demonstration ofa truth, its birth, 
And you shall trace the effluence to its spring 
‘And source within us, where broods radiance vast, 
To be elicited ray by ray, as chance 
Shall favour: chance—for hitherto, 
Even as we know not how'those beams are born, 
‘As little know we what unlocks their lair ; 
For men have oft grown old among their books 
‘And died, case-harden’d in their ignorance, 
‘Whose careless youth had promised what long years 
Of unremitted labour ne’er perform’d : 
While, contrary, it has chanced some idle day, 
To autumn loiterers just as fancy-free 
As the midges in the sun, has oft brought forth 
‘A truth—produced mysteriously as cape 
Of cloud grown out of the invisible mist. 
Hence, may not truth be lodged alike in all, 
The lowest as the bighest ? some slight film 
The interposing bar which binds a soul ? 
Some film removed the happy outlet whence 
It issues proudly? 


* * 
One man shall crawl 

Through life, surrounded with all stirring things, 

Unmoved—and he goes mad ; and from the wreck 

OF what he was, by his wild talk alone, 

Y ou first collect how great a spirit he hid. 

“The close of this harangue, and of the scene, is as 
‘ollows :— 
But life 
Shall yet be crown’d : twine amaranth ! Tam priest? 


‘And all for yielding with a lively spirit 


A poor existence—parting with a youth 

Like theirs who squander every energy 
Convertible to good on painted toys. 
Breath-bubbles, gilded dust! And though I spurn 
"AH adventitious aims, from empty praise 

To love’s award, yet whoso deems such helps 
Important, and concerns himself for me 

ray know even these will follow with the rest— 
Ag in the steady rolling Mayne, asleep 


Of force to flush oldage with youth, or breed 
Gold, or imprison moonbeams tillthey change 
To opal shafis! only that, hurling it 
Indignant back, I might convince myself 

My aims remain’d supreme and pure as ever t 


At length Aprile enters, his voice, singing some 
sad, wild lines, having been first heard from within. 
Paracelsus takes him at first for a spirit whom his 
spells have raised. After a while, discovering his 
error—and remarking— 


Ah, ’tis some moon-struck creature, after all! 
Such fond fools as are like to haunt this den, — 


he charges him, 
« Tell me what thou would’st be, and what I am.” 


As to Know is the grand aspiration of Paracelsus, 
so to Love (which he hashitherto scorned) is that of 
Aprile :—* I,” answers the crazed voluptuary— 


I would love infinitely, and be loved. 

First : I would carve in stone, or cast in brass, 
The forms of earth. Noancient hunter lifted 
Up to the gods by his renown; no ny 
Supposed the sweet soul of a woodland tree, 
Or sapphirine spirit of a twilight star, 

Should be too hard for me; no shepherd-kiog, 
Regal for his white locks ; no youth who stands 
Silent and very calm amid the throng, 

His right hand ever hid beneath his robe 

Until the tyrant pass ; no lawe-giver; 

No swan-soft woman, rubb'd with lucid oils, 
Given by a god for love of her—too hard. 


Having next created by all the magic of blended 
and contrasted colours, a world of splendour for these 
shapes, “fit to sustain their beauty and their strength,” 
«T would,” he goes on,— 

I would throw down the pencil as the chisel, 


And I would speak : no thought which ever stirr'd 
‘A buman breast should be untold ; all passions, 


“7 wave arrarnep,” he adds, while they bid:aacty : 
other adieu, “ and now I may depart.” 


By the year 1526, the date ofthe third scene,” 
Paracelsus has, on the -recommendation of the 
Divinity Professor Oecolampadius, been called ‘to: ~ 
fill the chair of physic and surgery at the University 
of Basil, _where, however, a short space of brilliant 
popularity, obtained by the magnificent promises 
with which he had commenced his course of lectures, - 
is succeeded by contempt and desertion, as the vanity 
of his pretensions becomes manifest. It is now that 
he receives a visit from his old friend Festus, the first 
time they had met since they parted nearly twenty 
years before. Festus, who has heard only of his 
glory, and who in the simplicity of his unambitious 
nature, has come to congratulate him on having at 
length attained the end and fulfilment of all his 
hopes, will scarcely be kept away by any inquiries 
after his own fortunes, or recurrence to the past, 


from this hateful.theme. _ At last che proud, and still 


noble spirit of the discomfited charlatanis wrung to ~~ 


make, point by point, confession of-aill his humiliation. 


But the shattered state in which the whole moral 


- frame of bis friend has evidently been left by the’ 


crisis he has gone through—his brief, giddy elevation, 
as well as his crushing fall—is that which most over= 
powers poor Festus. We can give only the solemn 

and touching close of the deeply interesting scene :— 


Within the trees ; the embers too are grey, 

Morn must be near. a4 
Fesr. Best ope the casement: see 

The night, late strewn with clouds and flying stars, 

Is blank and motiouless: how peaceful sleep 

The tree-tops all togettier! like an asp 

The wind shps whispering from bough to bovgh. 


. er, is mingled and involved.a mass t 
pee ptcles ofore. And even > ‘All soft emotions, from the turbulent stir Pan. Ay; you would gaze on a wind-shaken tree 
; My own affections, —laid to rest awhile— Within a heart fed with desires like mine— By the hour, nor count time lost. 
Will waken purified, subdued alone To the last comfort, shutting the tired lids Fesr. . ‘ Soyou shall gaze : 
By all I have achieved ; till then—till then . + Of him who sleeps the sultry noon away Those happy times will come again ... 
Beneath the tent-tree by the way-side well: Par. Gone! gone! 


Ab! the time-wiling loitering of a page 

Through bower and over lawn, "till eve shall bring 
‘Phe stately lady's presence whom he loves— 
The broken sleep of the fisher whose rough coat 
En wraps the queenly pearl—these are faint types! 
See, see, they look on me—I triumph now ! 
Tell me, Festus, Michal, but one thing—I have told 
All I shall e’er disclose to mortal... now, 
Po you believe I shall accomplish this ? 
— ‘Fast. I do believe! 
Micn. And I, dear Aureole! 


$. 


Pan. Those words shall never fade fiom out my 


And this in language as the need should be, 
Now pour'd at once forth in a burning flow, 
Now piled up in a grand array of words. 

This done, to perfect and consummate all, 

Even as a luminous haze links star to star, 

I would supply all chasms with music, breathing 
Mysterious motions of the soul, no way 

To be defined save in strange melodies. 


The devotee of passion has also his dreams of soar- 
ing enterprise. Could he carry away some fragment 
of beauty from the home of his imagination— 


Some trifle little heeded there, but here 
The one perfection of the place— 


Those pleasant times! Does not the moaning wind 
Seem to bewail that we have gain’d such gains 
And barter’d sleep for them ? 
Fest. Tt is our trust 
That there is yet another world to mend — 
All error and mischance.... ; 
Par. Another world ! 
And why this world, this common world, to 
‘A makesshift, a mere foil, how fair soever, 
To some fine life tocome ? Man must be fed 
With angel’s food, forsooth; and some few traces 
Of a diviner nature which look out : 
Through his corporeal baseness warrant him 
In a supreme contempt forall provision , 
For his inferior tastes—some straggling marks 
Which constitute his essence, just as truly 


beggar he prepares to plunge ? “how gladly,” h laims, “would I enshrine the . 
eT oe, . ae : gia y> e exclaims, “ wou! enshrine As here and there a gem wi constitute 
mperenmsere he pet depedt relic—to let my followers know what such things The rock, their barren bed, a diamond. 


—_ 
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But were it so—were man all mind—the station 

He gains is little enviable. From God 

Down to the lowest spirit ministrant 

Intelligence exists which casts our mind 

Into immeasurable shade. No, no: 

Love, hope, fear, faith—these make humanity ; 
These are its sign, and note, and character ; 

And these I have lost! gone; shut from me for ever, 
Like a dead friend, safe from unkindness more ! 
See mora at length. The beavy darkness seems 
Diluted ; grey and clear withont the stars; 

The shrubs bestir and rouse themselves, as though 
Some snake th.t weighed them down all night let go 
His hold ; and from the east, fuller and fuller 

Day, like a mighty river, flowing in; 

But clouded, wintry, desolate, and cold : 

Yet see how that broad, prickly, star-shaped plant, 
Half down in the crevice, spreads its woolly leaves, 
All thick and glistering with diamond dew, 

And you depart for Einsiedeln this day: 

And we have spent all night in talk like this! 

If you would have me better for yorr love 

Revert no more to these sad themes. 

Fesr. One favour, 
And Ihave done. I leave you, deeply moved ; 
Unwilling to have fared so well, the while 
My friend has changed so sorely : if this mood 
Shall pass away —if light once more arise 
Where all is darkness now—if you see fit 
To hope, and trust again, and strive again ; 

You will remember—not our love alooe— 

But that my faith in God's desire that man{ 
Should trust on his support, as I must think 
You trusted, is fred and dim through you ; 
For you are thus, and this is no reward: 

Will you not call me to your side, dear Aureole ? 


© But from the earth on which he is thus thrown, 
Paracelsus, as it were beginning life anew, and 
throwing behind him the very memory of all that has 
been, once more aspires. In the fourth scene, he 
and Festus meet again in a house at Colmar, in 
Alsatia. It is now the year 1528, and the professor 
has fled from Basil, and left the scoffers to enjoy 
their wonder and triumph unrestrained. The change 
that has meanwhile come over his character may be 
partly gathered from some of his words addressed to 
John Oporinus, his secretary :— . 


—— Yet we live, as one may say, abet 
Just as though Liechtenfels had never set 

So true a value on his sorry carcass, 

And learned Piitten had not frowned us dumb. 

We live; ani shall as surely start to-morrow 

For Nuremberg, as we drink speedy scathe 

To Basil in this mantling wine, suffused 

With a delicate blush—no fainter tinge is bora 

I’ the shut heart of a bud; pledge me, good John,— 
« Basil, a hot plague ravage it, and Piitter 

Oppose the plague.” 


He has, however, ‘sent* for Festus, to tell him all 
that has befallen him. “ How kind,” he now ex- 
claims, turning to him,— 


How.wery kind, my first, best, only friend! 

Why, this looks like fidelity. Embrace me: 

Not a hair silver'd yet ! ight: you shall live 

TIIl [am worth your love; you shall be proud, 

And I—but time will show. Did you not wonder ? 
I sent to you because our compact weigh'd’ 

Upon my conscience—(you recall the night 

At Basil, which the gods confound)—because 


Once more aspire! And you arehere! All this 
Ts strange, and strange my message. 
Fest. I confess, 


So strange that I must think your messenger 

Has mingled his own fancies with the words 

Purporting to be yours. 

Par. He said no more, 
*Tis probable, than the precious folks I leave 
Have said more roughly fifty-told. Alack, 
*T is true: poor Paracelsus is exposed 

At last: a most egregious quack is he; 

And those he overreach’d must spit their hate 

‘On one who, utterly beneath contempt, 

Could yet deceive their topping wits. 

In their discourse together which ensues, Festus 
while striving with pleading voice, and varied and 
earnestly urged argument, to bring back his friend to 
something nearer his first nature and his first faith,— 
shows himself throughout the whole, faithful still as 
ever in his admiration, and almost in his trust. In 
answer to one of his appeals, Paracelsus, letting his 
heart gush forth in singing, thus shadows out the 
course of his past voyage of Jife :— : 

Over the sea our galleys went, 
yates prowsinorder brave, 

th s mg wind and a bounding wave— 

A gallant armament: 
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Each bark built out of a forest-tree, 
Left leafy and rough as first it grew, 
Aad nail’d all over the gaping silos, 
Within and without, with black-bull hides, 
Seeth’d in fat and suppled in flame ; 
So each good ship was rude to see, 
Rude and bare to outward view, 
Bat each upbore a stately tent: 
Cedar-pales in scented row 
Kept out the flakes of dancing brine: 
An awning droop’d the mast below, 
That neither noon-tide nor star-shine, 
Nor moonlight cold which maketh mad, 
Might pierce the regal tenement. 
When the sun dawn'd, gay and glad 
We set the sail and plied the oar ; 
But « hen the night-wind blew like breath, 
For joy of one day’s voyage more, 
We sang together on the wide sea, 
Like men at peace on a peaceful shore; 
Each sail was loosed to the wind so free, 
Each lielm made sure by the twilight star, 
And in a sleep as calm as death, 
We, the voyagers from afar, 
Lay stretch’d—each weary crew 
In a circle round its wondrous tent, 
Whence gleam’d so‘t light and curl’d rich scent, 
And with light and perfume, music too : 
At morn we started beside the mast, 
And still each ship was sailing fast! 
Now one morn land appeared !—a speck 
Dim trembling betwixt sea and sky— 
Not so the isles our voyage must find 
Should meet our longing eye ; 
But the heaving sea was black behind 
Many a night and many a day, 
And land, though but a rock, was nigh ; 
So we broke the cedar-pales away, 
And let the purple flap in the wind: 
And a statue bright was on every deck! 
We shouted, every man of us, 
And steer’d right into the harbour thus, 
With pomp and peean glorious. 


An hundred shapes of lucid stone ! 
All day we built its shrine for each— 
A shrine of rock for every one— 
Nor paused till in the westering sun 
We sate together on the beach 
To sing, because our task was done ; 
When lo! what shouts and merry songs ! 
What laughter all the distance stirs ! 
A loaded raft, and happy throngs 
OF gentle islanders ; 
“* Our isles are just at hand,” they cried ! 
** Like cloud!ets faint in even sleeping, 
“ Our temple-gates are open’d wide, 
“ Our olive-groves thick shade are keeping 
“« For these majestic forms,” they cried. 
Then we awoke with sudden start 
From our deep dream, and knew, too late, 
How bare the rock, how desolate, 
Which bad received our precious freight: 
Yet we call’d out—** Depart! 
“ Our gifts, once given, must here abide: 
« Our work is aaa we have no heart 
“To mar our work,” we cried. 


We add also the conclusion of this scene. Few 
things we know in poetry surpass in beauty the 
manner in which the affliction that had been 
sustained by Festus, concealed by his calm and 
generous spirit till now, is here disclosed :— 


Tam weary, 
I know not how ; not even the wine-cup soothes 
My brain to-night... 
Do you not theroeahly despise me, Festus ? 
No Asttiry ! One like you needs not be told 
We live and breathe deceiving and deceived. 
Do you not scorn me from your heart of hearts ? 
Me and my cant—my petty subterfuges— 
These rhymes, and all this frothy shower of words— 
My glozing self-deceit—my outward crust 
Of lies, which wrap, as tetter, morphew, furfair 
Wrap the sound flesh ?—so see you flatter not ! 
Even God flatters! but my friend, at least, 
Is true. I would depart, secure henceforth 
Against all further insult, hate, and wrong 
From puny foes: my one friend's scorn shall brand 


me— 

No fear of sinking deeper. 

Frsr. No, dear Aureole! 
No, no; I came to counsel faithfully : 
There are old rules, made long ere we were born, 
By which T judge you. J, so fallible, 
So infinitely low beside your mighty 
Majestic spirit—even I can see 
You own some higher law. They make that out 
Sin which is no sin—weakness which is strength ; 
But I have only these, such as they are, 
To guide me; and T blame you where they bid, 
As long as any chance remains of winning 
Your troubled soul to peace; the more that sorrow 
Has fallen on me of late, and they have help’d me 
So that I faint not under my.distress. 
But wherefore should I seriti3'e ta conf*ss 
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That, spite of all, as brother judging brother, _ 
Your fate is most a. aa to me; ad S 
And should you perish yet without reward— 
Some great reward—I have too hastily 
Relied on love’s effect. You may have sinn’d, 
But you have loved. Asa mere human matter 
As I would have God deal with fragile m 
In the end—I say that you will triumph yet! 
Par. You have felt sorrow, Festus? ’tis because 
You love me. Sorrow, and sweet Michal yours! — 
Well thought on; never let her know this last 


Dull winding-up of all: these miscreants dared 
Tnsult me—me she loved ; so grieve her not. 
Fesr. Your ill success can little grieve her now. 
Pan. Michal is dead! pray Christ we do | 
craze! a 


Fest. Aureole, dear Aureole, look not on ne 


thus! 
Fool, fool ! this is the heart grown sorrow-proof— 


I cannot bear those eyes. Lag 
Par. Nay,reallydead? 
Fest. 'Tis scarce a year... : arg 
Par. Stone dead! then you havelaidher 

Among the flowers ere this .-. . Now, do you know 

I can reveal a secret which shall comfort — 


Even you. I have no julep, as they thi : 
To cheat the grave; but a far better s . 
Know then, you did not ill to trust your — 


To the cold earth: I have thought much o it & 
For I believe we do not wholly die. ke 4 


Fest. Aureole.... \. a | 

Par. Nay, do not ; sa reason 
For what I say: I Think te anitdkiee eae : 
Taste death. “I am, just now, as you may see, 

Very unfit to put so we athought _ Z 

In an intelligible dress of words; ~ ‘ 

But take it as my trust, she is not dead. 

Fest. But not on portent bine urely,. 

Aurevle, you have believed this all along? 

Pan, And Michal sleepsamong the roots and dew: 

While { am moved at Ba d wondering 

With Nuremberg, and hoping and despairing, 

As though it matter’d how the farce plays out, 

So it be quick} ee Away, away! 

Have your will, rabble! 

But here we must shut the book, and not 
tocarry our hasty survey over the concluding ¢ 
of the poem—although it is in this part of his 
perhaps, that the author has most.of all } at ) 
strength. The scene here is a cell in t 
of St Sebastian, at Salzburg, in the year 1 
which Paracelsus, with his faithful F 
beside him, finds, in putting off this 
full and final height of_attainment in t 
that are born in him, and the power 
death fills him minute by minute, ere 
into the new being awaiting him, W 
is on the threshold of boundless life—tl 
unopened. The declamation of the 
spoken from his couch, from which 
without help—with his professor's go 
scarlet, lined with fur, around hin = 
about his neck—his good’ sword, . 
to his side—is in a very high z 
As the purified, and at length, all-illumi 
cords its onward progress from its fit 
through discouragement and 
lusion, and disappointment, 
ance, vanity, and error, wil : 
consummation of this last pe 
that brings back to us the grand wisd 
tones of the Excursion—and ric 
that poem :— 


ot 
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Into my heart have I received t 
More than historic, that prophet 
Wherein (high theme, by th 

Of the foundations and the bu 
Of a human spirit thou hast 
What may be told, to the u 
Revealable; and what 
By vital breathings secret 
Of vernal a oft bm 
Thoughts all too deep for wo 
An Orphic song inde 
A song divine of high 
To their own music e! ome 
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Holland House and its memories. Formal new build- 
ings in the roads near London. New public-houses 
inferior to the old ones. Hammersmith and its 
legend, &e. Turnham Green. Passages from Gay 
and the ‘ Mayor of Garrat.’ Brentford. Cavaliers 
and Puritans. Sion House. Osterley Park. A 
halt at an Inn-door. 


‘Tue traveller, in passing Holland House, must try 
‘to get as long a glimpse of it as he can; and if he 
has any fancy, and is a reader, the old house will 
glow to him like a painted window. Visions of wits 
and beauties will flash upon his eyes, from the times 
of Elizabeth and James the First, down to this 
present November 1835,—with more, we trust, to 
come. Perhaps there has not been a set of men, 
‘eminent in their day, who, for the most part, have 
not visited at that house. It was built by the Cope 
family in 1607; then possessed by the Earl of 
Holland, one of the favourites of Charles the First's 
wife, Henrietta Maria; then by the Commonwealth, 
whose General, Fairfax, made it his head-quarters 
on one oceasion ; then by the Holland family again, 
through whom, by his marriage with the Countess 
of Warwick and Holland, it became the residence 
of Addison, who died there; then by a descendant 


of the family, who sold it to Henry Fox, afterwards . 


Lord Holland, and it has since remained in the 
possession of his successors. Here Charles Fox 
spent his childhood with a good-natured father, who 
helped him to remain something of a child all his 
life,—the luckiest thing that can happen to a great 
man. Here, in all probability, visited the Sucklings 
and Lady Carlisles, of the time of Charles the First ; 
—here the Buckinghams of the two Charleses, with 
all the wits of those days ;—here certainly, Steele 
and his follow associates of Addison ;—here Walpole, 
and Hanbury Williams, and the beauties of the 
Richmond and other families ;—here the Burkes and 
Sheridans ;—and here the Broughams, Byrons, 
Rogerses, Campbells, Thomas Moores, and all the 
other Whig genius of the present age, attracted by 
the congenial abilities and the flowing hospitality of 
the biographer of Lope de Vega,—a true nephew of 
Charles Fox,—a nobleman gracing, and helping to 
seeure his order, because he sympathises with all ranks, 
We never pass Holland House (and we pass it often, 
and often look up at it from its gate) without wishing 
a blessing and long life to the man, whose possession 
of so fair a place it is not in the nature of the poorest 
honest man to grudge him, 

And the house is worth looking at, too, for its own 
sake. It is a curious specimen of the style of archi- 
tecture in the reign of Elizabeth and James; and, 
to our feelings, not less comfortable-looking than 
curious—for it gives one the idea of a multitude of 
snug, straggling rooms, situated in all sorts of cor- 
ners and staircases; and there is a noble library, be 
sure ; besides plenty of family and other pictures, 

Adiey to snug, oc}, picturesque Holland House, 


Se, 04. Giese ten? kee ae the epindawwee fhe wh 


must push on. The worst of the roads near Lon. 


don is, that for a long while you seem to be neither. 


in London nor in the country. You think you have 
got into the latter, when some long formal row of 
houses, some “Prospect Place,” or ‘Paradise Row,”— 
or, worse than that, some spick and span new, yellow- 
brick set, convinces you to the contrary ; and the 
Paradise Row perhaps has no gardens, and the Pros- 
pect Place no prospect. Paradise Row was doubt- 
less Paradise once ; but the Adam and Eve have been 
driven out by the taste of bricklaying ; and Prospect 
Place had a “ view,” till “ Smith’s Terrace,” or some 
such interloper, came sidling in front of it with forty 
new tenements, and impudently deprived it of the 
beatific vision of its cow-field. 


What we particularly hate in the new buildings 
about London, is the re-built or furbished-up public- 
houses. They think themselves very fine, with their 
new, flat faces, and their golden letters on blue 
grounds; and the people have doubtless got a lift in 
the world, and are mighity “respectable-like,” and 
serious, and disagreeable; or else, they are at their 
wit’s end to pay for the finery, and drink and swear 
worse than Tom Dykes over the way, whose wife 
died a month after she had had a battle with him. 
Perhaps, to mend the matter, they cut down the tree 
in front. The place then becomes all as flat as 
need be, and worth’ nobody’s looking at, except a 
bricklayer’s. Nobody wishes to stop at it except the 
mere drinker, or the mere man of business; and he 
is for getting on as fast as possible, as he well may ; 
for what is the use of his stopping anywhere? For 
our parts, give.us the good, old, ‘snug, picturesque 
public-house, which had, and in remoter places, still 
has, the great tree before it, with a bench, and the 
old swinging sign, that sings or creaks in the winds 
on winter-nights, and the landlord, not above nor 
below his respectable calling,—hearty as the punch- 
bowl in his window, and clean as his sanded floor. 
We have touched upon the interior of such a house in. 
the first article of our journey; and we never passits 
outside without thinking what a picture it makes, 
and how well it would look in a picture. But what 
has the “Jolly Gardener,” or the “Shepherd. and 
Shepherdess,” or the “ Bull,” or “ Robin Hood,” or 
the “Hand and Flower,” or the “ Angel,” or the 
« Maiden’s Head,” to do with a great, flat-faced, com- 
mercial, dusty road, and rows of new houses? Maya 
devil’s blessing (as the philanthropist said) light on 
those who do not endeavour (like proper reformers, as 
we are) to bring the new beautifully out of the old, 
and thus to retain what is good, while they are 
making things better ! 

But we are anticipating, for we are not to halt yet ; 
we have not got far enough. We pass the lane 
turning to Acton, on the right hand, and to Fulham 
on the left, and are in Hammersmith), famous for its 


ghost, and its suspension bridge, and the abode of 


Richardson. Here is also a convent of Nuns, a 
rare sight in England, especially so near the metro- 
polis, They are of the order of Benedictines; nay, 
we believe, of the branch of Visitandines,—the same 
that were so scandalized at the worldly knowledge of 
their famous parrot, Ver- Vert, yet could not find it in 
their good hearts to detest him. (See Muvres de 
Gresset, or the translations in various collections of 
poetry,—or in ‘ Fraser's Magazine’ a few months 
hack.) We have vessusena lecend ariel askete, re- 


specting the origin of the name of Hammersmith 
which relates, that two gigantic sisters residing there 
built the churches at Putney and Fulham, and that 
they threw over to one another, as they wanted it, 
across the river, a stupendous hammer. It isa pity 
when a name of obvious solution puts an end even to 
the most improbable fiction. | Hammersmith was 
evidently the abode of some country blacksmith in 
old time, and probably consisted of ihis solitary shop, 
the first that was met with on the high road going 
from London. 

_ 'The person, whoever he was, that played the part of 
a ghost in this village some years back, and was the 
occasion of an innocent man’s being shot, has proba- 
bly repented of his foolish prank. ‘The length and 
bitterness of his regret, by this time, will have earned 
him a right to forgive himself. 
+. We have mentioned that Mrs Inchbald once re- 
sided at Turnham Green, the next place from Ham- 
mersmith, It is famous for the blunder attributed 
to Goldsmith about the bad peas. He had heard 
the joke about taking them from Hammersmith “ to 
turn’em green ;” and is said, in repeating it, to have 
substituted the words “ make ’em green” for “turn'em.” 
On coming from Kensington, you catch views of 
Hatrow on the Hill, where Garth lies; and betwixt 
Hammersmith and Brentford, you look on the right 
towards Acton, where Lady Wortley Montagu lived, 
and Ealing, where her cousin Fielding once resided. 
Gay has mentioned this road, in his epistle to 
the Earl of Burlington, entitled a ‘ Journey to 
Exeter.’ 

« While you, my lord, bid stately piles ascend, 


(Burlington House, in Piccadilly, which we have 
passed, was one of his building) a letten 

Or in your Chiswick bowers enjoy your friend, 
(Chiswick lies a mile out of the road to the left, as 
you enter Turnham Green) 


Where Pope unloads the boughs within his reach, 
The purple vine, blue plum, and blushing peach, — 
I journey far.—You knew fat bards might tire, 
And, mounted, sent me forth, your trusty squire, 
Twas on the day when city-dames repair 

* To take their weekly dose of Hyde Park air, 
When forth we trot: no carts the road infest, 
For still on Sundays country horses rest. 


(Except when they are used for chaises and other 
vehicles) 


Thy gardens, Kensington, we leave unseen, 
Through Hammersmith jog onto Turnham Green ; 
That Turnham Green, which dainty pigeons fed, 
But feeds no more ; for Solomon is dead: 
(Solomon was a breeder of pigeons) 
Three dusty miles reach Brentford’s tedious town, 
For dirty streets and white-legged chickens known.” 
™ But Foote has blown the finest mock-heroical 
trumpet in celebration of this district, in his famous 
banter upon the city-militia. The passage is very 
ludicrous; so the reader shall have it as he goes in 
his coach: for besides those who at present acéom- 
pany ourselves, we hope these papers may be taken 
with them by some other readers by and by, who 
happen to go the same road. 


“ Sin Jacon. Well, Major, our wars are done; the 
rattling drum and squeaking fife now wound vur 
ears no more. 

Mason Srurcron. True, Sir Fxvjob; «rt corps is 
disembodied ; so the French ricveyo3>.Freysal_ity. , 


one 
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Sir J. But, Major, was it not rather latesin life 
for you to enter upon the profession of arms? 

Masor S, A little awkward in the beginning, Sir 
Jacob: the great difficulty they had was to get me 
to turn out my jtoes: butiuse, use regoncilesall them 
kind of things: why, after my firstcampaign, I no 
more minded the noise,of the guns than a flea bite. 

Sir J. ‘No! 

Masor S-No. There is more made of these mat- 
ters than they merit. For the general good, indeed, 
I am glad of the peace; but as to my single self,— 
and yet we have had some desperate duty, Sir Jacob, 

Sir J. No doubt. 

Masor S. Oh! such  marchings and counters 
marchings, from Brentford to Ealing, from Ealing 
to Acton, from Acton to Uxbridge; the dust 
flying—sun scorching—men sweating |—Why there 
was our last expedition to Hounslow; that day’s 
work. carried off Major Molasses. Bunhill fields 
never saw a braver commander. He was an irre- 

loss to the service. 

Six J. How came that about ? 

Mason S. Why, it was partly the Major’s own 
fault; I advised him to pull off his spurs’ before he 
went upon action; but he was resolute, and would 
not be ruled. 

Str J. Spirit ; zeal for the service. 

Masor S. Doubtless, But to proceed: in order 
to get our men in good spirits, we were quartered at 
Thistleworth, the evening before. At day-break, our 
regiment. formed at Hounslow town’s end, as it 
might be about here. The major made a fine 
disposition: on we marched, the men all in high 
spirits, to attack the gibbet where Gardel is hanging ; 
but turning down a narrow lane to the left, as it 
might be about there, in order to possess a pig-sty, 
that we might take tlie gallows in flank, and, at all 
events, secure a retreat, who should come by but. a 
drove of fat oxen from Smithfield! The drums’ beat 
in the front, the dogs barked in the rear, the oxen set, 
up a gallop; on they came thundering upon us, broke. 
through our ranks in an instant, and threw the whole 
corps into confusion. 

Six J.. Terrible ! 

Masor S. The major's horse took to his heels ; 
away he scoured o’er the heath. That gallant com- 
mander stuck both his spurs into’ his flank, and, for 
some time, held by his mane; but. in crossing a 
ditch, the horse threw up his head, gave the major a 
douse in the chops, and plumped him into a gravel- 
pit, just by the powder-mills. 

Str J. Dreadful! 

Masox S. Whether, from the fall or'the fright, the 
major moved off ina month. Indeed, it, was an un- 
fortunate day for us all. 

Sir J. As how? 

Mason S. Why, as Captain Cucumber, Lieutenant 
Pattypan, a Tripe, and myself, were returning, 
to town in the Turnham Green stage, we were stop- 
ped near the Hammersmith turnpike, and robbed 
and stripped by a single footpad.” 


This is very,laughable.; but whatever may be the 
airs occasionally given themselves by civic heroes, 
their actual service in the field has proved itself to be 
no joke; as poor Charles the First found to his cost, 
and-in this very spot. In an encounter with the 
London forces, Prince Rupert left 800 cavaliers dead 
upon Turnham Green; and in the subsequent en- 
gagement at Brentford, the same gentlemen, accord- 
ing to a pamphlet issued by the Puritans, said “ God 
damn them! the devil was. in their. powder.”* We 
are the more willing to vindicate the dignity of these 
our warlike suburbs, because, to “own the soft im- 
peachment,” we “ ourself,” when time was, have been 
a gallant volunteer, doing dreadful * field-day” in the 
same neighbourhood, and tearing loaves out of bakers’ 
baskets, and spigots out of the barrels in beer-cellars, 
in the very rage of hunger and thirst, and lawless 
campaigning. 

Between Brentford and Ealing, Lysons informs us, 
that elephants’ bones and similar phenomena have 
been dug up,—evidences of a former state of climate 
in this quarter of the world, when our planet was 
toasting a different cheek at the sun. 

The celebrated engagement between the King’s 
and Parliament's forces took place at the south-west 
of Brentford, near Sion House. A Sunday inter- 
vened ; and it is said, that the quantity of “victuals” 
sent out from London, to feed the worthy city belli- 
gerents, was immense. 


This town takes its name from the little river 


tn tmenoed by Lyssa = Ravirot 


London.’ We have forgotten to refer to the pope ame 


Brent which helps to give such a pretty,look to the 
entrance of the-village of Hendon. Fuller speaks of- 
a gardener living here at the beginning of the seven- 
teent® century,) who, at seventy-six years of age, 
could afford, in the eourse of three days, to lose 
more: tham sixty ounces of blood, to cure him of‘an 
inflammation of the longs; which it did—<a most. 
eminent instance,” adds he, “ against those who en- 
deavour to prove the decay of the world, because men 
cannot spare so much by. blood-letting as in. former. 
ages.”"* ’ - 

Sion-House was originally-a Bridgetine convent, 
in which monks and nuns lived under the same roof, 
though in* separate’ cloisters. At the dissolution of 
the monasteries, by Henry the Eighth, it was very 
ill spoken of; not the less perhaps for being accused 
of siding with his antagonist, the Maid of Kent. 
Katharine Howard was confined in th’s house be- 
fore her execution. Queen Mary made Sir Henry 
Sidney (Sir Philip’s father) keeper of the Parks and 
Woods; and after being again monasticized, and 
again desecrated, Elizabeth gave the estate tothe 
Northumberland family, with whom it has since 
remained. The Saccharissa of Waller (Dorothy 
Sidney, a grand-daughter of Henry Earl of Nor- 
thumberland), was born there. 


Osterley House, the seat of the Jerseys, a little 
further on, upon the other side of the way, was built 
by the celebrated merchant, Sir Thomas Gresliam. 
It was subsequently occupied by Sir Edward Coke, 
by the: Desmond family, and by Sir William Wallér, 
the Parliamentary general; and at the beginning of 
the Jast century, became the property.of Sir Franeis 
Child, the banker, whose descendants ‘brought vit,.. by 
marriage, into, the Jersey family; Two curious 
stories are told of it ; one by Fuller in his “ Worthies,’ 
the other in the. Strafford Letters... The latter. we 
copy from Lysons, who relates them both; but we 
prefer hearing good, old, quaint, eloquent Fuller 
speak for himself. 


“Osterley House,” says he, “now Sit William 
Waller's, must not be forgotten, built ina park by 
Sir Thomas Gresham, who.here magnificently. enters 
tained and lodged Queen Elizabeth. Her Majesty 
found fault with the court of this house as too great, 
affirming, ‘that it would appear more handsome, if 
divided with a wall in the middle.’ 

«“ What doth Sir Thomas, but in the: night-time 
sends for workmen to London (money commands all 
things), who so speedily and silently apply their 
business, that the next morning discovered that 
court double, which the night had left single before: 


It is questionable whether. the. Queen: next-day was; 


more contented with the conformity to her faney, or 
more pleased with the surprise and sudden perform- 
ance thereof; whilst her courtiers disported them- 
selves with their several expressions, some avowing it 
was no wonder he could so soon change a building 
who could build a change ; others (reflecting on some 
known differences in this Kniglit’s family) affirmed, 
‘that any house is easier divided than tnited.’” 

The other story is thus quoted by Lysons from 
the Letters above-mentioned: —“ Young Desmond 
(says Mr Garrard, writing to Lord Wentworth), who 
married one of the co-heirs of Sir Michael Stanhope, 
came one morning to York House, where his wife 
had Jong lived with the Duchess during his two 
years’ absence beyond the seas, and hurried her away, 
half undressed, much against her will, into a coach, 
and so carried her away into Leicestershire. At 
Brickhill he lodged, where she, in the night, 
put herself into milkmaid’s clothes, and had 
likely to make her eseape, but was discovered. Madam 
Christian, whom your Lordship knows, said, that my 
Lord of Desmond was the first that ever she heard of 
that ran away with his own wife.” 

The case has often happened, where money was 
concerned. The Countess afterwards came to Oster- 
Jey Park with her husband, and bore him a numerous 
family. 

It should have been mentioned, in justice to 
Brentford, that we did not observe the “ dirty street” 
in it mentioned by Gay. At least, the High street 
looked smart and comfortable. All the thoroughfares 
in towns near London, and indeed almost all that we 
saw of any consequence in our journey, have won- 


* * ‘Worthies of England,’ vol. ii, 1811) p. 43. 
% 


‘derfully plucked up, and smugged themselves of 
Jate- years. The communication which is now 

grown so general between all parts of the country, 

Tender’ allfof them ‘some measure, neigh- 

beurss andi what is done (by onettown, e 
of neatuess-and aseendancyy, gets) done 
You see a regular pavement}smart 1g 
shops, a circulating library, milliner’s, watchmaker’s, 
&c. ; and the coach halts at a fine-looking inn, with 
large coach-yard, door and other appurtenances of 
the newest town fashion; outof which comes a smart 
waiter or landlord, no- more anxious or civil in his 
countenance than the waiter of a well-to-do inn 


“ought to be, and" who~ does not seem:to-care-whether= 


you lunch or not: Meanwhile, “ Miss,” if she is 
pretty or well-dressed, gives a look out at the thresh— 
old, with an eye still more indifferent, and glancing 
everywhere but at the faces she is thinking of. Pas- 
sengers descend, to stretch their legs for ten minutes, 
the inside and out reconnoitring one another; the 
“young woman” remains by her bundle; the gen— 
tleman in the travelling cap longs to know where the 
gentleman in the shooting-jacket is going, but not 
having dined yet, has not acquired confidence enough 
to speak ; and the invalid gentleman eats a biscuit, — 
or extremely declines it, —- 
[To be continued.] 
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RUSSIAN MANNERS, AND A DINNER. 
( From. Leitch Ritchie's.‘ Journeysto St Petersburgh.’) 

I recrer that I am unable to giveall the information 1 

could wish with regard to the customs of the merchants. 

Iodeed, I found almost as a difficulty in getting 

an introductiow into the family ofa real Russian as into” 

the harem of a Turk.; / on 

The highest class.of merchants have entirely laid 
aside. their national peculiarities, and in fact are 
little, if at all, distinguished from the nobles. It is the 
lower class—they who still rejoice in a beard and a’ 
caftan—who are the true-Russians. They frequently: 

urchase, from. ostentation,. the house of a nobleman 5. 
Bat they inhabit only the worst corner of it, retaining 
only the rest for show. : 

On the occasion’ of a grand: dinner, the guests: are’ 
received in the hall by. several bearded servants, and) 
conducted into the-ante-room, where cloaks and shawls- 
are to be deposited. These servants, together with the 
lacqueys who wait at pa cise betas foo graind 

The next room you'entervis probably the dining-room;* 
where, you. see the: tables spread out for the expected. 
repast. Through this, and possibly one or two more, 
you are conducted into the drawing-room. It is ps 
a deep and bright blue colour ; for this is a te 
colour with the Russians. ; Teewalls See 
famil rtraits, for the merchant began to pique. , 
Saeet anes his family, and.with other t 
original in one sense of the word. In a corner is the 
household god decorated with ribbons; Easter eggs; and” 
artificial flowers, mingled with. the faded palms of the- 
freretuaa Easter tide. Before the image ry aa 

ighted lamp of many-coloured glass, suspended by a 
brass chain. s. : 

Here are seated a party of ladies: im the nervous» 
silence of expectation. The gentlemen as, 
do not muster strong enough to attack: thi I of 
beauty: we have Tek them caballing in sma ps in 
the dining room and intermediate rooms. Being 
strangers we bow prahiy the lady of the r 
graciously: butone of us, whob \ 
be on more. intimate terms, ste) : ere. she is, 
sitting. He salutes her hand, and while raising. his 
head she kisses him on the brow; and the little cere+ 
mony stiikes us as being»at once the most kindly and’ 
graceful we have ever seen. f 
action, and feeling a sort of confidence that the meet 
ing is not for the pur of an execution, we turn 
round, and bowing several times to the fair circle, the 
individuals of which all bow: several times» too; we 
stand aside to watch the progress of events. : 

The company now come rapidly in, 
tents in the other rooms, take the o 
ing in pari rk The ladies kiss, = 
ferously, and the» gentlemen ——, o, and pro-- 
bably kiss too, although the. sound is lost. in their wil- 
OT hana ida sinissnagrble 

The ladies are in general fashionably 
somewhat overdone. eThis is the distinction between 
them and the-nobility, . ait — 

“Is that the Princess ——2” said I, one day to 
a friend, pointing to a lady, whose back was turned 
Nn iene ” he replied; vite napraai” 

~“ It is'very like her,” he % t 
too well dressed—that must be nt’s.wi , 


On the. present I I = 
which the at be the head in the streg D 
cases laid aside, e by the i 
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bound-with a narrow gold ‘border. The rest oftheir 
dress consists of a. gown of very rich thick silk, ogene- 
rally of the deepest crimson, or some other flagrant 
colour. As for the'men, they are a'most all in-beard, 
caftan, and boots,.a dress which is never changed 
even for mourning. The few who appear German 
fashion ’—that is to say, in the European) pig-tail— 
appear beside the others the most miserable and ‘insig- 
nificant little devils imaginable. 

It is proper to say, 'that-after the first salutations are 
over, the gentlemen fall back, and take up a defensive 
position in another part of the room; while the ladies, 
as if disconcerted by the prudence-of the enemy, after 
a. few faint attempts at conversation, sink again into ia 
ayreys » but not tranquil silence. Thisis interrupted 

yy. the servants bringing in what in England would be 
called a “*snack,” or whet, consisting of caviar, an- 
chovies, smoked salmon, salted he:rimgs, cheese, 
onions, &c., &c., with small pieces of bread, and 
liqueurs of different sorts. The same custom prevails 
in the houses of the nobility. All do justice to these 
good things; and the ladies, invigorated by the ;re- 
freshment, are able, on dinner being announced, to 
fall into rank, defile before the, gentlemen, and march 
with a show of firmness thcough the .suite of rooms. 
The gentlemen, on their part, wait till the last rank 
and file have cleared the door; and then, after.holding 
a brief council, in which precedence and command 
are settled, follow gallantly to the field. 

The.dinner is absolutely the same as that which you 
meet with at the tables of the nobility. It is prepared 
by French artists hired for the occasion, and the glass, 
earthenware, plate, knives and forks, &c., are all ob- 
tained in the same way. The table is decorated besides 
with gilded temples, crowned with artificial flowers, 
and bronze candelabras. 

‘When the guests are seated, the two hostile lines 
facing each other, the master‘and: mistress of the feast 
remain standing. Itis their business:to attend to the 
wants of the company themselves, and to see that the 
servants do their duty. Nothing can escape their ob- 
servation. Your plate does not remain a moment 
empty, nor your glass either empty or full. At length 
a toast is proposed. It is “*the Emperor!” At that 
instant a door flies open, and a burst of music’ sweeps 
in from the next room, the guests joining their accla- 
mations to the sound. The new national hymn follows, 
**God save the Emperor!” and receives additional 
power from the practised ears and voices of the company. 
Other toasts speedily follow, such as “the ladies,” 
“the gentlemen,” and are done honour to in flowing 
bumpers of champagne. Many other French wines are 
on the table, as also Madeira, which is much esteemed 
by the Russians, and.a bottle of port, set down expressly 
for the Englishman. 

Soon, however, the wine appears to grow distasteful, 
and one of the company, with a knowing look to his eom- 
peers, declares.that he thinks it wants sweetening, At 
this signal the master and mistress of the feast exchange 
a hearty kiss, and the drink goes down as before, But 
in a few minutes another malcontent raises his voice, 
and thus the complaint passes from one to the other— 
“This wine is not sweet enough!’’—the host and 
hostess kissing each time, till they are ready to faint. 

The lady, however, takes her revenge. She fixes an 
inveterate eye upon the glasses, which must be emptied 


within a given time, and filled as soon as tied. The 
lights at length begin-to misconduct themselves. They 
twinkle, if they do not absolutely As for you, you 


are no doubt deadly sober; but, willing to remain so, 
are desirous of making your escape. You seize-the 
opportunity of the hostess’s back being turned, and 
vanish from the room; but, alas! you are caught on 
the middle of the stairs, and conducted back a prisoner. 
‘At her own time she gives the signal, and all get up 
“fromthe'table. The ladies must have been conquerors 
in the pitehed battle, for, in the march tothe drawing- 
room, they again take precedence of the lords of ‘the 
creation. The latter, indeed, show some little symptoms 
of the confusion of defeat ; but they are completely dis- 
sipated by the refreshment of'a cup of coffee. In fine, 
the company take’their leave with abundance of bows, 
kisses, and thanks; andiwhen you get into the street, 
instead of ‘* Hold your tongue !’* to the challenge of 
the pole-axe-man, you reply with ineffable good 
humour, ** Go to the devil, my fine fellow!” 
‘The merchants’ wives, as Ichave:said, rarely leave 
_their.houses, except.to goto church, or to the prome- 
nade, They live in.a kind of eastern seclusion, which 
appears to be the only remains of the frightful state of 
bondage to which their grandmothers were condemned. 
They ‘are said to amuse themselves from morning till 
tant with drinking tea, of which they swallow forty or 
fifty cups in herder They thrive upon this beverage 
as the English do upon ale, for they are in general fat— 
which, to‘a Russian of this class, means beautiful. 
Twent wht ee Summer oe for 
the express purpose of seeing them collectively, and I 
-was, not diseppcented. ‘The ur of the cle. 
the beauty (real and artificia @ women, and the 
solemnity with which the interminable procession 


marched along the walks, all formed such a mixture of 


the odd and agreeable as I havevrarely seen. They 
were almost all dressed in cloaks of the richest silk, re- 
markable either for the intensity or delicacy of the 
colour: for the time was just midway»between summer 
and winter, when the hues of either season were not 


out of the way. Their ear-rings»were in general of 
pearls, and they wore gold, chains. . Their i 

afforded some of the most extraordinary mens of 
painting ever witnessed. The mechanical part was ad- 


_ Mirable, but-the design too ambitious:to deceive; fora 


woman with a natural face resembling many of those I 
saw, would have been 


“An angel ready made for heaven!” 


All seemed conscious that they were dressed and 
painted to their utmost—that they were there not to 
take a walk, but to form an exhibition ; and the earnest 
gravity with which they were thus marched in proces- 
sion, looking neither to the right nor to the left, was the 
best part of the entertainment. 


—— 


NOTIONS OF JUSTICH IN THE TIME 
OF JAMES THE FIRST. 


(From Arnot's Collection. and Abridgment of Cele- 
brated Criminal Trials in Scotland.) 


Evpuan M’Cacergane was a lady possessed of a con- 
siderable estate in her own sight. ‘She was'the 
daughter of Thomas M'Calreane Lord Cliftonball, one 
of the Senators of the College of Justice, whose death 
inthe year 1581, spared him the disgrace and misery 
of seeing his daughter fall by the hand of the execu- 
tioner. She was married to. a gentleman of her own 
name, by whom she had three children. She was ac- 
cused of treasonably conspiring the King’s death by 
enchantments; ‘particularly by framing a waxen 
picture of ‘the King;—of ‘raising storms to hinder 
his return from Denmark, wnd of various other articles 
of witcheraft. She was ‘heard by counsel in her de- 
fence ; was found guilty by the jury, which consisted of 
landed gentlemen of note j:and herpunishment was still 
severer than that commonly inflicted on the Weyward 
Sisters.—She was burned alive, and her ‘estate confis- 
cated. Heremldren, however, after being thus bar- 
barously robbed of ‘their mother, were restored by ‘an 
act of Parliament against the*forfeiture, The-act does 
not say that ‘the sentence ‘was unjust ; but the King 
was fouched in honour and conscience to restore the 
children. But ‘to move the wheels of his Majesty’s 
conscience, the children bad togrease them by a pay- 
ment of five thousand merks to’ the donator of escheat, 
and by relinquishing theestate of Clifton-hall, which 
the King gave to Sir James Sandilands of Slamanns. 
As ‘a striking picture of the state of justice, humanity, 
and science, in those times, it moy remarked, that 
this Sir James Sandilands, a favourite of the King's 
(“ex interiore:principis familiaritate,""), who got. this 


estate, «which the daughter of one Lord of Session © 


forfeited on account of being’a witch, did thatevery 
year murder another Lord of Session in the suburbs of 
Edinburgh in the public street, without undergoing 
either triakor punishment. 

. © low lrniget) se) baw) 

Isabel Young v4 East ited nl — sed ~ having 
stopped by enchantment, George Sandie’s mill twenty- 
nine ink ; of having prevented bis ‘boat from 
ng fish while all the other boats at the: herri: 
drave, or herring fi-hery, were successful ; and that she 
avas' the cause of ‘tris failing in hiscircumstances, and of 
nothing prospering with him in the world: That she 
threatened mischief against one Kerse, who, thereupon, 
lost the power of his leg’and arm: That she enter- 
tained several witches iu her house, one of whom went 
out of the roof in likeness ofa cat, resumed 
her own shape: That she took a@ disease off her hus- 
band, laid it under the barn floor, and transferred it 
to his nephew, who, when he came into the barn, saw the 
firlot hopping up and down the floor: That ‘she used 
the following charm to preserve herself and her cattle 
from an infectious distemper, viz., to bury a white ox 
anda catalive, throwing in a quantity of salt along 
with them: That she had the devil's mark, §c. Mr 
Lawrence Macgill «and Mr David Primrose appeared 
as counsel for the prisoner. They pleaded, that the 
milk might have stopped, the boat catched no fish, and 
the man not prosperous in the world, from natural 
causes ; and it was not libelled by what spells'she had 
-accomplished them: Tbatas to the-man who had lost 
the power of his leg ‘and arm, first, she never had.the 
least acquaintance with him; secondly, she offered to 
prove that he was lame previous to the threatening 


“expressions which she was said to have used: That the 


charge of laying a disease under a barn floor-was.a 
ridiculous fable, taken probably. from a similar story in 
Ariosto;.and.that two years had passed between her 
busband’s illness and his nephew’s: That what the 
prosecutor called the devil's mark, was nothing else than 
the scariof.an old ulcer; and that the charge of her 
burying. the white ox and the cat was false. 

The celebrated Sir Thomas Hope, who was counsel 
for the prosecution, replied, that these defences ought 
to be repelled,'and no proof allowed of them, because 
contrary to the libel ; that is tosay, in other words, be- 
cause what was urged by the prisoner in her defences 
contradicted what was charged by the public prosecutor 
in his indictment.—The defences for the prisoner were 
over-ruled. —Ts it needful for me to add ‘that ‘she was 
convicted, strangled, and burned ? seraaL 
}. This most incredibly absurd and iniquitanrcitzine, 


of ‘repelling the defences because contrary tothe libel + 
this system of legal murder, was, till the present century» 
a received maxim of criminal jurisprudence in Sootian. 
Thus, besides in the present, and sundry other: trials 
for witchcraft, when Jobn Young was accused of the 
murder of Archibald Reid, by a wound with a hanger 
on the ‘shackle bone, i. e. the wrist, given about four 
or five: months preceding his death, he pleaded, that 
the wrist was not one of the noble parts where a 
mortal wound could ‘be inflicted: That the indictment 
set forth the wound to have been given four or five 
months preceding ‘the death of the deceased ; and it 
was an established:maxim of Jaw, that if a. person‘sur- 
vived a»wound forty days, his death must be imputed'to 
some other'cause: That the ‘deceased had a complete 
reconvalescence, wrought at his usual/trade of a smith, 
reaped hisown corn, and gathered it in. The counsel 
for the prosecution insisted that «these defences should 
be repelled, in respect of dittay (i. e. as being contrary 
to the libel), and the court over-ruled them, —Whena 
ite a the name a beg bi prereg for ce 
ation by two gentlemen of the name of Cheyne, he 
plesded that the wounds he gave were in sel defence. 
ir Thomas Hope, Lord Advocate, who, in the course 
of that month, was,appointed Lord Justice General for 
life, opposed the defence, and insisted it should be re- 
pelled, as being contrary to the libel. To exclude the 
peor from the benefit of his exeulpatory evid 
e added another argument, equally founded in ge 
sense and equity, that the pursuer’s witnesses were ex- 
amined upon all proper interrogatories offered by the 
prisoner—therefore there was no necessity for his leading 
other witnesses! ‘The Court repelled the prisoner's de- 
fence, and refused to allow him to adduce witnesses to 
prove the fact.—When Mr William Somerville was 
tried for the murder of Elizabeth Renton, he offered in 
defence to prove that the wound given the deceased 
was not mortal; that. she walked on the night she was 
wounded to her brother’s house, three miles distant ; 
that she did not take to her bed, but continued to work 
as a servant in her usua! employment for three months. 
At last, having gone to attend in his illness her brother 
who died of a spotted fever, she caught the infection 
and died of that disease. These defences, however, 
were overruled, and were not admitted to proof, because 
contrary to the indictment, wherein it was expressly 
libelled that he:gave her a mortal wound. . 
When William Mackie was tried for killing James 
Murray in a duel, he pleaded it was in self.defence, for 
Murray had assaulted bim with a drawn sword; to 
which it was replied, that the defence could not be sus- 
tained, because the libel expressly charged that they 
fought in consequence of previous mutual provocation, 
pa the defence was overruled. According to the 
same doctrine, the defence of alibi must have been 
rejected by this dreadful tribunal, 
ee 
THH MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE, 
DURING ITS POPULARITY IN FRANCE. * 
(From a Life of Law, the “Projector.) 
Tug frenzy prevailed so. far, that the who'e natio 
clergy, an daily Pe rs and. plebeians, statesmen ao 
princes, nay, even, ladies, who had or 
money for that purpose, turned stoc! 
ding ‘each other with such avidity, t! 
1719, after some fluctuations, } 
(shares) rose to 10,000 liv. more than sixty times the 
sum they originally sold for. _ padded 
So much, indeed, were the people interested in this 
business, that nothing was talked of but Actions. and 
every place echoed with Quinquempoix.* . All class 
red to have but one object—the acquisition of 
ng of the India Company ; mechanics laid by their 
work, tradesmen forsook their shops, all degrees en- 
tirely neglected their employments to embark in this 
new occupation ; andithe i that did not proceed to 
that.extreme, conducted themselves in a manner. which 
manifested the little concern they took in anything 
foreign’to the Mississippi.t The courtiers, according to 
their usual custom of following implicitly the royal ex- 
amples engeged so deeply in ‘this business, thatit was 
said only five persons of ‘hat description (tbe Marechals 
ide Villeroi ond de Villars, the Dukes.de St Simon and 
de la Rochefoucault, and the Chancellor) had kept free 


“from the contagion. © : 


The negociations for Actions were at first earried 
on in the Rue Quinquempoix, to the «great -emolu- 
ment of the occupiers of houses in that'street, spart- 
ments letiing at the most enormous rates. At 
length, it becoming impussible for al to .pro- 
cure the accommodation of a room, most of the stock- 
jobbers transacted their business in the openair. So 


* The street where the stock-jobbing-was carried on. 


that on his 
+It is related. of a. physician. sring near the price of 
y 


* 
P state, but that his .mind ran 50 
pulse was in a very good =< 
terrified her, in reference to the fall of their value, 
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great was the concourse, that the street was quite 
choked by break of day, and the crowd still continued 
to increase till the evening bell was rung, and they 
were obliged to be driven away by force.* It now be- 
came necessary to shift the business to a more com- 
modious situation, and the stock-jobbing was accord- 
ingly transferred to the Place Vendéme, from whence 
it was in a short time removed, on account of the com- 

laints made by the Chancellor, that the noise prevented 
i from attending to the causes in chancery. Mr Law 
thereupon agreed with the Prince of Carignan to pur- 
chase his hotel of Soissons, at the enormous price, as 
is said, of 1,400,000 liv. and in the spacious gardens of 
that edifice caused about 100 pavilions to be erected, 
each of which was rated at 500 liv. a month. To 
oblige the brokers to make use of them, an ordon- 
nance was issued, prohibiting any bargains for stock to 
be concluded except in these pavilions.t 


This unexampled rise of the price of Actions afforded 
an opportunity te many obscure and low individuals to 
acquire at once princely fortunes. A widow at Namur, 
called Madame de Chaumont, who followed the trade 
of supplying the army with tents and other necessaries, 

ained no less than ]27 millions of livres; one M. de 
Fernie made 28 millions; a M. de Farges 20 millions ; 
and Messrs de Blanc and de la Faye 17 millions each, 
in the Mississippi. Such rapid revolutions were pro- 
ductive of many laughable occurrences. A footman 
had gained so much that he got himself a carriage ; and 
the first day it came to the door, he, instead of stepping 
into the vehicle, mounted up to hisold place behind. Mr 
Law’s coachman had also made so great a fortune, that 
he asked a dismission from his service, which was readily 
nted, on condition of procuring another as good as 
himself. The man thereupon brought two coachmen, 
told his master they were both excellent drivers, and 
desired him to make choice of one, at the same time 
saying, he would take the other for his own carriage. 
—One night at the opera, a Mademoiselle de Begond 
observing a lady enter, er irene dressed, and 
covered with diamonds, jogge her mother, and said, 
“Tam much mistaken if this fine lady is not Mary our 
cook.” The report spread through the theatre until it 
came to the ears of the lady, who, going up to 
Madame de Begond, said, “Iam indeed Mary your 
cook ; I have gained a great sum in the Rue Quin- 
quempoix, I love fine clothes and fine jewels, and am 
accordingly apparelled. I have paid for everything, 
amin debt to nobody, and pray who here can say 
more?” At another time, some persons of quality 
beholding a most gorgeous figure alighting from a 
most splendid eqvipage, and inquiring what great lady 
that was, one of her lacqueys fell a laughing, and 
said, ‘‘ she is one who has fallen from the garret story 
into a chariot.” 


Mr Law now blazed a meteor of the first magnitude, 
having arrived at a pitch of power and wealth (summa 
ad fastigia rerum) that required an almost super- 
natural strength of intellect to support undazzled. 
He saw himself perpetually followed by, and his levee 
constantly crowded with, Princes, Dukes, and Peers, 
M is and Prelates, who all humbled themselves 
before his shrine with the utmost submission, while 
he treated them in a style of consummate haughtiness, 
Of this Archibald Duke of Argyle used to re- 
late a remarkable instance. His Grace, then Earl of 
Tlay, going one day to wait upon Mr Law by ap- 
pointment, found the anti-chamber filled with many 
of the first quality in France; but being by 
special orders admitted into his private apart- 
ments, beheld the great man writing what, from the 
number and rank of those who were left to wait his 
leisure, he naturally concluded to be despatches of 
the utmost consequence. Upon mentioning these sur- 
mises to his old friend, it was with no small surprise 
his Lordship learned, that be was only writing to his 
gardener at Lauriston to plant cabbages. After this 
curious epistle was concluded, he desired the Earl to 

lay a party at prcquet; from which his Lordship en- 
Beavoulliig to excuse himself by representing the im- 
propriety of suffering so many persons of the highest 
tank to wait, Mr Law replied, ‘* Let them wait—they 
come not out of personal regard to me, but to solicit 
for Actions ; so can well afford to cool their heels foran 
hour or two.’? Accordingly they sat down to picquet, 
and contiuued at that game for a good while, till at 


* The Memoirs of the Regency take notice of a hump- 
backed man, who acquired in the course of a few days, 
150,000 liv. by letting out his hump as a writing-desk to the 
brokers in the Rue Quinquempoix. A plan of Paris being 
about this time laid before Louis XV., then only ten years 
of age, the young monarch found fault with it, the 
iaed was not distinguished from the others by being 


+ The murder and robbery of a rich stock-broker, by a 
‘young Flemish nobleman, Count Horn, and two associates, 
who, under pretence of bargaining for Actions, conducted 
the unfortunate man to a private room in a tavern in the 
Rue de Venise, and there dispatched him with a poniard, 
22nd March, 1720, was one the reasons for this restric- 

‘tion. The Count, who was only 22 years of age, being 
taken the same day, was condemned to be broken alive 
upon the wheel; and this sentence was in execution, 
notwithstanding he was allied to houses, 
and related to Duke of Orleans himself. greatest 

was made for his life, but all solicitations on that 
head were unavailing, Mr Law shewing the Regent the 
“absolute necessity of making an example of him, ata time 
when most people carried their whole fortunes in their 
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length the great man thought fit to give orders for the 
admission of his humble supplicants. 

Those persons were now reckoned supremely blest, 
who could obtain one word or one smile from that sole 
dispenser of the favours of fortune ; and nothing could 
afford a disinterested spectator more amusement than 
to observe the people running in crowds, pressing and 
squeezing each other to death, only to be seen by Mr 
Law, or his son; as if one of their glances had the 
power to enrich them on whom it fell. ‘The former was 
so much plagued with suitors for Actions, that he could 

et no rest either night or day, every kind of stratagem 

eing put in practice, and ‘no money spared, to pro- 

cure admission into his presence, even at the most un- 

reasonable hours. ‘ 
* * . * . 

His family and relations participated of this universal 
adulation and courtship. The Regent desiring to 
have a Duchess to perform a_ particular piece of 
etiquette, that of conducting his daughter, the Princess 
of Modena, to Genoa; one told him to send to Mrs 
Law’s, and he would be sure of finding all the Duchesses 
in the kingdom there. Young Law had the high 
honour of being named to dance with the young King 
Louis XV in a most superb ballet, directed by the 
Marechal de Villeroi; but he was prevented from en- 
joying this honour by an attack of the measles. 

The amount of Mr Law’s wealth at this period 
cannot well be estimated. He had gained much 
by the General Bank; and it will not be doubted, 
had taken cate to procure, at the lowest rate, a number 
of Actions of the India Company of the first creation, 
the astonishing rise of which must have enriched him 
beyond measure. It was asserted he had lodged in the 
Banks of England andjAmsterdam no less than twenty 
millions sterling on his own account; but this assertion 
was altogether unfounded, as he vested almost the 
whole of his acquisitions in the purchase of lands and 
possessions in France, in hopes of conciliating the con- 
fidence of the people, and precluding all accusations of 
having aeatead ths kingdom of specie by sending it to 
foreign parts. He bought no less than fourteen estates, 
with titles annexed to them. Among these were the 
Marquisate of Rosney, for which he agreed to pay the 
Duke of Sully 1,700,000 liv. ; the County of Tancar- 
ville in Normandy, purchased from the Count d’Erevux 
for 800,000 liv.; the lands of Roissi, Guermande, and 
de la Marche. Besides these, he had, at the price of 
500,000 liv. acquired the beautiful villa of L’Isle Bonne 
from the Marchioness of Beuveron; and, for a town 
residence, he purchased the fine palace of Nevers, in 
which was a large gallery painted by Rubens. Few 
people equalled him in number, splendour, and value 
of jewels, plate, and equipages; though, at the same 
time, he took care that the strictest order and propriety 
should be observed in his household. He bestowed 
vast sums in alms, and contributed largely to hospitals 
and other foundations, besides making very valuable 
pee to particular persons. About this period he 

ad, without any solicitation on his part, a pardon sent 
him from England for the murder of Mr Wilson ;* his 
native city of Edinburgh transmitted to him the free- 
dom thereof in a gold box; and he negociated with 
Lord Londonderry for the purchase of Mr Pitt's famous 
diame now the brightest jewel in the French 
adem, 


* Ina duel. The Wilson here mentioned was the subject 
of one our ‘ Romances of Real Life.’ 
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CHARACTERS OF SHAEKSPHARE’S 
PLAYS. 
BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
NO. XXXI.—THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 


‘Tur Tasinc or tat Sarew’ is almost the only one 
of Shakspeare’s comedies that has a regular plot, and 
downright moral. It is full of bustle, animation, 
and rapidity of action. It shows admirably how 
self-will is only to be got the better of by stronger 
will, and how one degree of ridiculous perversity is 
only to be driven oft by another still greater. Pe- 
truchio is a madman in his senses; a very honest fel- 
low, who hardly speaks a word of truth, and suc- 
ceeds in all his tricks and impostures. Te acts his 
assumed character to the life, with the most fantasti- 
cal extravagance, with complete presence of mind, 
with untired animal spirits, and without a particle of 
ill-humour from beginning to end.—The situation of 
poor Katherine, worn out by his incessant persecu- 
tions, becomes at last almost as pitiable as it is ludi- 
crous, and it is difficult to say which to admire most, 
the unaccountableness of his actions, or the unalter- 
ableness of his resolutions. It is a character which 
most husbands ought to study, unless perhaps the very 
audacity of Petruchio’s attempt might alarm them 
more than his success would encourage them. What 


a sound must the following speech carry to some 


married ears ! 


than “some dozen followers” to be of this h 
way of thinking. He unfolds his scheme 

* Taming of the Shrew,’ on a principle of cc 
tion, thus: — 4 


He accordingly gains her consent to the match, by 
telling her father that he has got it; disappoints her — 
by not returning at the time he has promised to we: 

her, and when he returns, creates no small conster- a 


is the account of it by an eye-witness ;— 


feature in the character of Petruchio tl 
the studied approximation to the intr 
ter of real madness, his apparent 
external considerations, and utter 
everything but the wild and ext 
his own self-will. C din 
person on whom nothing makes any impression 
his own purposes, and who is bent on his own 
just in proportion as they seem to want co 
sense, With him a thing's being plain. 2 
able is a reason against it. The airs he 
self are infinite, and his eaprices as | 
are groundless. The whole of h 
wife at home is in the same spirit of 
tion and inverted gallantry. Everything flie 
his will, like a conjuror’s wand, ‘and he 

morphoses his wife’s temper by meta’ 
senses and all the objects she sees, at : 
ing. Such are his insisting that it is the moon 
not the sun which they see, &c. This extr: 
reaches its most pleasant and poetical hei 
scene where, on their return ‘to her 
meet old Vincentio, whom Petr 
addresses as a young lady:— 


“ Think you a little din can daunt my e 
Have I not in my time heard lions roar ? 
Have : i h the sea, Be) eee , 
Rage like an angry boar, . i 
Have I not heard great ordnance in the 
And heav’n’s artillery thunder in the skies 
Have I not in a pitched battle heard _ 
Loud larums, neighing steeds, and trum 
And do you tell me of a woman's tongue, 

That gives not half so great a blow to hear, 
As will a chesnut in a farmer's fire ?” “wr 
eS 
a. 


Not all Petruchio's rhetoric would persuad 


. ™ i al 
“ Tll woo her with some spirit when she co: 
Say that she rail, why then I'll tell her , 


, i 
She sings as sweetly as a nightingale; n>: 
Say that she frown, I'll say pity urea ae 
As morning roses newly wash’d with dew; 
Say she be mute, and will not speak a wood > 
Then I'll commend her volubility, = aL. 
And say she uttereth piercing eloquence: : 
If she do bid me pack, I'll give her thanks, _ 9 
As though she bid me stay by her a week; he 

. 


If she deny to wed, I'll crave the day, — 


be married 2” 


When I shall ask the banns, and when 


oe 


“« Genito. Tut, she’s alamb, a dove, a fool to — 
im : ; Pe GAPS ip 
I'll tell you, Sir Lucentio; when the priest = 
Should ask if Katherine should be his wife ? 
Ay, by gogs w he; and swore so loud, 
That, all amaz'd, the priest let fall the book ; 
And as he stooped again to take it up, 
This mad-brain’d bri took him such a cuf 
That down fell priest and book, and book and pries 
Now take them up, quoth he, if any list. , 
Ss What said the wench when he rose up 
again 
Grewto. Trembled and shook; for why, he — 
stamp'd and swore, 
As if the vicar meant to cozen him. 
But after many ceremonies done, 
He calls for wine; a health, quoth he; asif 
He'ad been abroad carousing with his mates 
After a storm; quaft off the muscadel, = 
And threw the sops all in the sexton’s face; _ 
Having no other cause but that his beard 
Grew thin and hungerly, and seem’d to ask 
His sops as he was drinking. This done, he ¢ 
The bride about the neck, and ki es — 
With such a clamourous smack, that their = 
parting ey Y 
All the church echoed: and T seeing this, 
Came thence for very shame; and after se 
I know, the rout is coming; ll 
Such a mad marriage never was before.” 


The most striking, and at the eanse ‘tists , 


er 


There is no 


oh 


“ Perrucnio. Good 
where away ?- 


mo TO ", 


aif’ 


sii anita 


Se 


os 


re 


ih 
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AND THE PRINTING MACHINE. 


Tell me, sweet Kate, and tell me truly too, 
Hast thou beheld a fresher gentlewoman? 
Such war of white and red within her cheeks; 
What stars do spangle heaven with such beauty, 
As those two eyes become that heav’nly face? 
Fair lovely je once more day to thee: 
Sweet Kate, embrace her for her beauty’s sake. 
Horrensto. He'll make the man mad to make 
a woman of him. 
Karnerine. Young budding virgin, fair and 
fresh and sweet, 
Whither away, or where is thy abode ? 
Happy the parents of so fair a child ; 
Happier the man whom favourable stars 
Allot thee for his lovely bed-fellow. 


Perrucaio, Why, how now, Kate, I hope thou 
art not mad: 
This is a man, old, wrinkled, faded, wither'd, 
And not a maiden, as thou say’st he is. 
Karuenine. Pardon, old father, my mistaken 


eyes 

That have been so bedazed with the sun 
That everything I look on seemeth green. 
Now I perceive thou art a reverend father.” 


The whole is carried off with equal spirit, as if the 
poet’s comic Muse had wings of fire. It is strange 
how one man could be so many things; but so it is. 
The concluding scene, in which trial is made of the 
obedience of the new-married wives (so triumphantly 
for Petruchio) is a very happy one.—In some parts of 
this play there is a little too much about music-mas- 
ters and masters of philosophy. They were things 
of greater rarity in those days than they are now. 
Nothing however can be better than the advice 
which Tranio gives his master for the prosecution” of 
his studies :— , 

* The mathematics, and the metaphysics, 

Fall to them as you find your stomach serves you : 

No profit grows, where is no pleasure ta’en: 

In brief, sir, study what you most affect.” 

We have heard the ‘Honey-Moon’ called “an 
elegant Katherine and Petruchio.” We suspect we 
do not understand this word elegant in the sense that 
many people do. But in our sense of the word, we 


should call Lucentio’s description of his mistress 
elegant. 


“ Tranio, I saw her coral lips to move, 
And with her breath she did perfume the air : 
Sacred and sweet was all I saw in her.” 


When Biondello tells the same Lucentio for his 
encouragement, “I knew a wench married in an 
afternoon as she went to the garden for parsley to 
stuff a rabbit, and so may you, sir "—there is nothing 
elegant in this, and yet we hardly know which of the 
two passages is the best. 

‘The Taming of the Shrew’ is a play within a 
play. It is supposed to be a play acted for the bene- 
fit of Sly the tinker, who is made to believe himself 
a lord, when he wakes after a drunken brawl. The 
character of Sly and the remarks with which he ac- 
companies the play, are as good as the play itself. 
His answer when he is asked how he likes it, “In- 
different well; ‘tis a good piece of work, would 
*twere done,” is in good keeping, as if he were think- 
ing of his Saturday night’s job. Sly does not change 
his tastes with his new situation, but in the midst of 
splendour and luxury still calls out lustily and re- 
peatedly “ for a pot o’ the smallest ale.” He is very 
slow in giving up his personal identity in his sudden 
advancement.—* I am Christophero Sly, eall not me 
honour nor lordship. I ne’er drank sack in my life : 
and if you give me any conserves, give me conserves 
of beef: ne’er ask me what raiment I'll wear, for I 
have no more doublets than backs, no more stockings 
than legs, nor no more shoes than feet, nay, some- 
times more feet than shoes, or such shoes as my toes 
Jook through the over-leather.—What, would you 
make me mad? Am not I Christophero Sly, old 
Sly’s son of Burtonheath, by birth a pedlar, by edu- 
cation a card-maker, by transmutation a bear-herd, 
and now by present profession a tinker ? Ask Marian 
Hacket, the fat alewife of Wincot, if she know me 
not; if she say I am not fourteen pence on the score 


‘ 
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for sheer ale, score me up for the lying’st knave in 
Christendom.” ; 

+ This is honest. “The Slies are no rogues,” as he 
says of himself. . We have a great predilection for 
this representative of the family; and what makes 
us like him the better is, that we take him to be of 
kin (not many degrees removed) to Sancho Panza. 


oo 


CHARACTER OF SPENSHR’S POETRY. 


Epsaunp Srenser possessed the abstract faculty 
of poetry, ina higher degree than any other poet 
in England. He occupies, in common with three 
other illustrious men, the first rank of poetical fame 
in his country ; treats ont sense salto soe 

, he stan fore unapproachable alone. 
Whea we wish to be removed altogether from the 
actual world, to take up our residence in the exclu- 
sive poetical region, to be laid in the bosom of a 
more quiet and a more lovely nature than that of 
earth, we must resort to the works of Spenser. 
Himself a man of action, his poetry is the expression 
of perfect luxuriousness and relaxation; of a fairy- 
land of voluptuous sentiment and fancy, where the 
pathos that is there, does not act with tears, and 
the passion and strength, that are there also, influ- 
ence us through a medium of visionary sublimity, 
and by associations of preternatural power. The 
controlling presence of the poetry of Spenser is @ 
love of beauty and a sense of pleasure. We have 
them equally in his description of a lonely solitude, 
or of a scene of more than eastern ificence ;_ 
in his picture of a withered old man in his cave, or 
of the wanton beauties of an enchanted lake. Spen- 
ser's imagination is inexhaustible, and his command 
of lan the most copious and most various. 
And though his genius is, as we have said, steeped 
in pleasure, all it sends forth may rank in the very 
first bar of epee ae —— bap Ifa 
fault could be char, i against his great 
poem, it would be perhaps that its moral design 
is even obtrusive. — Zhe Book of Gems. 


~~ 


. - 


PROFOUND REFLECTION. 
The most that any of us know, is the least of that 
which is to be known.— Whichcote. 


THE PRINTING MACHINE. 


SOUTHBY’S LIFH OF COWPER. 


The Works of William Cowper, Esq. ; comprising his 
Poems, spondence, and Translations; with a 
Life of the Author, by the Editor, Robert 
Southey, Esq. LL.D., Poet Laureate, &c. 12mo. 
London. 1835. Pp. 352. 


Our business at present is not with the poetry, but 
with the life of Cowper, which, however, is itself a 
sort of poem, or at least a tale as interesting as most 
of those imaginative writers have invented. Fortu- 
nately, too, the singular story has been to an un- 
usually large extent faithfully recorded, and that by 
one—namely, the hero of it himself—who not only had 
the best opportunities of knowing all the facts, but 
was gifted in an extraordinary degree with the power 
of doing justice to whatever he undertook to narrate. 
Most of what we know of Cowper's life is told in his 
own inimitable letters, and in other memorials drawn 
up by hisown hand. Of the remaining facts, many 
have been supplied to us by a writer who was not 
only his contemporary, but his intimate friend, and 
who had therefore all the best means of information 
which any biographer, not an autobiographer, could 
have. In this way, the story of Cowper's most re- 
markable and instructive life, even as detailed in the 
volumes of Hayley, was already one of the fullest, as 
it was certainly one of the most interesting records of 
the kind in any language. ~ 
In the present day, however, much was still want- 
ing to give the narrative the completeness which the 
subject demanded, and, indeed, admitted of. On the 
one hand, while some™-circumstances which imposed 
silence or reserve upon Cowper’s original biographer 
as to certain joints had now ceased to operate, the 


lapse of time had by various disclosures contributed 
a considerable amount of new and important mate- 
rials for the illustration of his history. The addi- 
tional correspondence published by Dr Johnson, the 
early poems and anecdotes published by Mr Croft, 
and, above dll, the narrative drawn up by himself of 
his first madness, had all been given to the world 
since Hayley wrote. Much of his correspondence 
also still existed in manuscript, which there was now 
no longer any reason for keeping from the public 
eye. On the other hand, a writer removed to some 
distance from the time in which Cowper lived, and 
placed so as to be able to survey its events, and the per- 
sons who moved in it, with the aid of all the light cast 
upon them during the interval that has since elapsed, 
was necessary in order to supply the unavoidable 
deficiencies of a contemporary biographer, who has 
obviously to contend with impediments both in 
the acquisition of information and in forming his 
judgment of the men and things he describes, that 
almost outweigh his peculiar advantages. As no 
history of public events, so neither can any life of an 
individual, be unfolded in its full extent, except by a 
writer, whose position commands a view of it as a 
whole some distance removed. The utmost that a 
contemporary can do, in either case, is to contribute 
what can only be properly called memoirs for the use 
of the future historian or biographer. 


The publication before us promises to give us 
at length the life of Cowper, written as it ought to 
be, for the present age, and for posterity. Hay- 
ley’s book, a poor production at the best, is one half 
of it now utterly obsolete and useless; it is a pure 


waste of time for any person to spend his'hours in 
perusing either the jejune reflections of that writer, 
or his necessarily imperfect and erroneous accounts of 
many things which have only come to be correctly 
understood, in consequence of information that has 
turned up since his, day. _ If there had been any in- 
herent and peculiar value in his handiwork, 
indeed — if where the material was little 
worth, the workmanship had still been of 
remarkable excellence—his original text might have 
been retained, and only such additions made to it as 
were required to rectify and complete the narrative. 
Boswell's Life of Johnson has been properly treated 
in this way, because that work is not only quite free 
from the prosiness of Hayley’s, and indeed is, com- 
paratively, very little encumbered with mere preach- 
ing of any kind, but is really, whether it be from its- 
cleverness, or whether it be only from its eccentricity 
and its strikingly characteristic air throughout, felt 
by all readers to be a true classic of its sort all over, 
and, as such, sacred and inviolable. But Hayley’s 
poor, tame sentence-spinning — without even mo- 
mentum enough to set one asleep—is as mere rubbisl 
as any old newspaper. 


Mr Southey’s reputation in the department of 
literature in which he here appears, must by this 
time Le formidable even to himself; but in the pre- 
sent instance, he has obtained a subject as well fitted, 
it seems to us, as any he has ever had to call 
up his skill to its happiest exercise. And yet 
it is, perhaps, another kind of artist that would 
be most at home in the elucidation of that sin- 
gular psychological study, as it may be called, 
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the moral and intellectual constitution of the poet of 
Olney. Mr Southey, whether as a writer'of prose 
or of verse, deals most,and most successfully, with 
external effects ; or, if he ventures within the region 
ofthe inner man, heis:not fond of meddling with 
anything beyond ‘such emotions as, however super- 
eminently grand.may be their occasional display, 
belong, in their essential character, to a very ordinary 
humanity. But to detect and follow the subtle cur- 
rents of Cowper's nature would require an eye of the 
most exploring capacity in-its original structure, as 
well as sharpened by the discipline of :the severest 
metaphysics. With all the present biographer’s 
‘knowledge, sagacity, and eloquence, the subject 
would seem, in some of its points, to be too delicate 
for his handling, too deep for his thorough inspection 
and comprehension. But this, after all, is of little 
‘consequence. What we require from the biographer 
is. narrative, rather than speculation about or 
inquisition into the secret springs of action and 
character. For that the reader would, perhaps, in 
general rather be left to himself, if he were only 
provided with all the facts necessary to enable him 
to form” his judgment. Now, viewed merely as a 
series of events, the Life of Cowper, though having 
little in it of what is called romance, and nothing of 
political or public history, is yet singularly rieh in 
that kind of interest which, upon most minds, takes 
a stronger hold than either. 


' The superior value ‘of the present narrative lies 
partly in the very considerable amount of hitherto 
unpublished matter which it. comprehends, and partly 
in the manly sense and bappy skill of the writer,,and 
im the quantity of general knowledge which he has 
brought to the performance of his task, and which 
‘has enabled him to interweave with the detail of 
Cowper's life much curiows"information and remark 
on the general literary history of his times. Among 
ithe contributions’ of assistance for the work which he 
has received from-various quarters, he mentions Mr 
Newton’s letters to Mr Thornton, written during his 
residence at Olney, from Mr Stephen, of the Colo- 
nial Office; a collection of unpublished letters to 
Mr Bull, and several passages heretofore omitted in 
those which were published, from the son of that 
gentleman ; from Mr Unwin, “ the letters which jhe 
had in like manner inherited,—a large and most 
valuable collection, comprising many which have not 
‘been printed, and more which were mutilated, for rea- 
sons that no longer exist ;” from Mr Rowley, several 
ui ‘letters to-Mr Clotworthy Rowley, which throw new 
Tight upon Cowper’s history, both personal and 
literary ;" and from Mrs Micklem, the collection of 
Lady Hesketh, comprising both Cowper’s.own let- 
ters, and those written by Mr Hayley to the same 
lady after Cowper's decease,—* a-most important se- 
ties, the greater part of which will be new.to the 
public.” Mr Bodham Donne, of Mattishall (Cow- 
per’s kinsman) has also given the publishers the use 
of his family pictures; and to this favour, we sup- 
pose, we are indebted for the head with which the 
volume is adorned of the mother of Cowper,—an ex- 
quisitely beautiful countenance, which will henceforth 
make more beautiful and touching than ever to all 
who shall have looked upon.it, the. finest lines the 
poet ever wrote. The other embellishments of the 
present volume are, a view of the parsonage of Berk. 
hamstead, the birth-place of Cowper, a “ pastoral 
" ‘house” sweetly embosomed among trees and flowers, 
‘and well fitted to be the nest of a poetic spirit; and 
a head of the poet himself, full of life and character, 
with intellect sitting enthroned on the broad fore- 
“head, but a fire fiercer than that either of intellect or 
oF fancy gleaming ‘from the raised and protruding 
eye. 

Cowper's ‘life first becomes interesting during his 
“residence in the Temple. The following is a more 
complete account of one of its passages here than the 
public has been till now in possession of :— 


“ Three years after his father’s death, ‘be removed 
from the Middle to the Inner Temple, and purchased 
- chambers® there, in an airy situation. bos: this 


E 


time he was made a Commissioner of Bankrupts;'but 
he was more employed with literature thar law, ‘and 
perhaps more with love than literature. He had 
fixed his affections on one of those cousins with 
whom he and Thurlow used. to giggle and make 
giggle in Southampton Row, .. Theodora Jane, 
second daughter of his uncle, Ashley Cowper. She 
was an accomplished woman, her person elegant, 
and her understanding more than ordinarily good. 
Attachments formed under such circumstances, when 
the parties may almost be said to have grown up to- 
gether, take root before they are suspected on either 
side. The first effect upon him was to produce a 
change in his manners, of which he was himself con- 
scious; he lost that uneomfortable bashfulness, for 
which, in dispositions resembling his, a public school 
affords no.cure; he paid some attention to his dress, 
ventured to beara part in general conversation, and 
sometimes endeavoured to distinguish himself in 
it. When the lady’s father perceived their mutual 
inclination, he objected to it at first, on the score 
of want of means, and said to his daughter, ‘If 
you marry William Cowper, what will you do?’ 
‘Do, sir?’ she replied; ‘wash all day, and 
ride out on the great dog at night!’ Such an 
answer rather indicated.a light spirit and a playful 


temper, than the deep. affection which was really felt, 


and which, when it had been rendered hopeless, was 
faithfully retained through life. For when the pas- 
sion became more serious, Mr Ashley Cowper | re- 
fused his consent, upon the ground that marriage 
was improper between persons so nearly related, 
This opinion is one of the few Romish superstitions 
that have survived the Reformation. But though 
as a general principle, it isa mere superstition, intro- 
duced by a erafty priesthood as one means for extend- 
ing the power and increasing the wealth of a cor- 
rupt and .profligate church, such. marriages must 
ever be regarded as ill-omened in cases where there 
is.an hereditary tendency to any mortal or miserable 
disease. There is no reason for supposing that any 
such tendency existed in this case; but Mr Ashley 
Cowper may very probably have seen in the state of 
mind into which his nephew had fallen soon after he 
removed to the Temple, unequivocal symptoms of 
the affliction which afterwards befell him. 


“Tt is said, that though thus ‘frustrated in their 
wishes, the cousins did not cease to love, nor occasion- 
ally to meet,’ and that, though Theodora deemed 
herself bound in duty to obey her father's will in this 
the most important of all earthly concerns, \Cowper 
still hoped to overcome an objection which appeared 
to him unreasonable, because he was not conscious 
and could not be told, wherein its strength.consisted. 
The intercourse seems to have.ceased when,he under- 
stood that the father’s determination was unalterable, 
and he then expressed his feelings in verses, which 
were sent in.a letter to Theodora’s sister, Lady Hes- 
keth. The,letter has perished, but ‘the verses were 
preserved in her memory.” 

The poetical: fame of Cowper.canafford to dispense 
with this effort of his muse ;)so we. omit the verses. 
The narrative proceeds as follows :— 


«From that time, Cowper and the cousin whom he had 
loved so dearly never met again. Many years after- 
ward, when his intimacy with Lady Hesketh was re- 
newed, he said to her, ‘ I still look back to the memory 
of your sister, and regret her ; but how strange it is, if 
we were to meet now, we should not know each other!’ 
‘The effect on Theodora was more durable. Neither 
time nor absence diminished her attachment to the 
Object of ‘her first and only love; the poems: which, 
while ‘their intercourse continued, he had transcribed 
for her as they were composed, she carefully preserved 


during many years; and then, for reasons known © 


‘only to herself, sent them in a sealed packet to a 
lady, her particular friend, with directions not to 
be opened till afier ber decease. His death, per- 
haps, . or the hopeless state into which he had 
sunk, rendered the sight of . these relics too 
painful; and hoping that. they might eesti be 


. 
This account he gives in one of his easly Doan; iat 


tears,’ - 


early life, that while detiiiniog eles 


incorporated* (as they now are) with 
which will perpetuate her beloved cousin’ 
put it.out of her own power.to burn. them i 
mood of mind. Often as there is‘cause'to 
want/of judgment and of feeling with 
mous writings have been published, there 
son to regret the rashness and the 
which precious papers have been’ destroyed. 
‘* The depression of spirits which compel 
to give up his professional pursuits, and 
times to affect him through life, has been 
have been partly »produced by this 
But melancholy «madness, which in» 
originates in love, or takes its type fro 
found to proceed from that passion, or: 
racterinmen, Cowper’ s morbid feelings, w 
to brood over them, were of a totally d 
there is not the slightest allusion to 
in his accountsof his own mental ss 
speaks there of his twelve years in the T 
ing been ‘spent in an uninterrapted 
indulgence ;’ and though assuredly in 
used by one in his state of mind 
more — ‘meets the ear” ‘than ‘is 
safely be inferred from them that no gr 
time was rendered unhappy by this” 
deed, is placed beyond a dotbt b 
Latin} :to his friend and fellow 
worthy Rowley, then upon the circu’ 
<< © While you,’ he says, “are follow: 
manthus with more ‘pains, as you téll«m t 
I, who neither take pains nor hope for prof 
an idle, and , therefore what is to.me a 
life; nor do I envy youthe,country disty-as : 
and daily deluged with unseasonable rain. nes, 
indeed, I-go into'the adjacent parts of the co Gieats 7a 
visit a frieod or.alady but it-is a short j journey, 
such as may easily be performed on footy or ‘in aik 
carriage, for never, unless compelled to do it, d 
mount a’ horse, because I have a tender C 
with little exercise of that kind suffers sorely. 
passed three days at Greenwich; a blessed thr 
and if they had been siines apiece 
envied the gods their immortality. There 
lovely and beloved little girl, of whom T have 
talked to you; she is at that age, sixteen, at w 
every day brings with it some new beauty to ber fi 
No one can be more modest, nor 
wonderful in a woman) more silent ; 
speaks you might believe that a Muse 
Woeis me that so bright a star loc 
having risen in the West Indies, 
return, and -will leave me ~ not! 


rf 


‘* Without supposing. that there:was t 
in this attachment, we -may. believe thal 
have thus: spoken of it, norsallowed: it 
fancy, unless he had:entirely oyereome his 
appointment. On both cecasions he fou 
and perhaps, as in Jater years, » 
himselfin:light literature") 6 

It isa curious evidence of, 
state of feeling in which Co 
moir of the religious‘e 


denouncement.on the subject of what» 
as thesins he was then in the habit of con 
nowhere makes any-allusion to: this «s 
transference of his affections from 
whose,attachment/for ‘him hemenliil 
undergone no such change. © 
pecting that this “lovely and bi 
girl helped, as well as her fa’ 
deprive Miss Theodora Jane/of 1 


from letters of Lady Hesketh, 
at Olney. come = 1825.’ 
ie Croft 
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to be supposed that that opposition would have been 

persisted in,, if the young barrister had in- good 

earnest applied himself to his.profession, and shown- 

any disposition to turn to account his very far from 

ordinary advantages. But rather than thus exert 

himself, he withdraws his heart to an easier pursuit, 

and abandons that other bosom in which he had 

created so) fond an interest to, there is too mucli 
reason to believe, the miseries of an affection des- 

tined to endure for life, without. requital and without 

hope. But this indeed was not the only prize he 

sacrificed at this time to the same most culpable 
indolence, we might indeed say—the only dishonour 
and degradation to’ which he suffered it to subject 
him. With his very means of existence sensibly 
diminishing every day, before his eyes, and nothing 
but. poverty and absolute dependance upon his 
friends staring him in the face, he goes on 
trifling away his time, without making a single effort, 
as far as is. known, to apply himself to the first busi- 
ness of life—to that which is considered as such by 
every man who has any regard to the duties he owes 
either to himself or to others. Nay, worse than all, 
he actually takes up as his only plan of life, the’ very 
respectable project. of subsisting all his days at the 
public expense, by contriving to slip into some lucra~ 
tive office,—to qualify himself for which all the while 
he. makes no preparation whatever. And having 
thus conducted himself, when many years after he 
reviewed this period of his Jife, he throws himself 
into agonies of remorse and. self-condemnation, for 
having been somewhat irregular in going to chureh 
and ‘saying his prayers ! 

There is a passage in another letterto Mr Rowley, 
written a few years after this (in 1762), which, 
although jocularly expressed, contains a.pretty accu-~ 
rate account of his practice at least, and also, we 
apprehend, of his real creed. Cowper, at this time, 
was thirty-one years of age, and thus he writes:— 

“If my resolution to be a great man was half so 
strong as itis to despise the shame of being a little 
one, I should not despair of a house in Lincoln's Ian 
Fields, with all its appurtenances; for there is nothing 
more certain, and I may prove it by a thousand in- 
stances, than that every man may be rich if he will, 
What is the industry of half the industrious men in the 
world but avarice? and call it by what name you 
wil], it almost always succeeds. Bat this provokes 
me; that a covetous dog who will work by candlelight 
in a morning, to get what he does not want, shall be 
praised for his thriftiness, while a gentleman shall be 
abused for submitting to his wants, rather than work 
like an ass to relieve them. Did you ever in your life 
know a man who was guided in the general course of 
his actions by anything but his natural temper? And 
yet we blame each other’s conduct as freely as if that 
temper was the most tractable beast in the world, and 
we had nothing to do but to twitch the rein to the 
right or the left, and go just as we are directed by 
others! All this is nonsense, and nothing better.” 


And so, because his natural temper indisposed him 
for exertion, he considered himself entitled to be 
supported during his life at other people's expence ! 


In truth, with all he had to suffer at. some 


stages of his earthly pilgrimage—and with suffer- 
ings of the peculiar kind with which he was 
assailed, we do not presume to compare the ordinary 
eares and sorrows of humanity, though much 
of his wretchedness was only the natural penalty 
of withdrawing himself as he did from his proper 
post in the battle of Jife—with all he had to bear, 
we say, he knew little indeed, or rather nothing, of 
the severest hardships and struggles that most of us 
are tried bys For him,throughout his whole time, 
all things needful were plentifully provided without 
any. toil or trouble of his own; and, would his mind 
have allowed itself quiet, he might have passed his 
days from morn to even, and from youth to.old age, 
in the very way his heart had always: preferred. 
In_his own words, he early felt a wish for ease.and 
leisure, and ere long he found that leisure and that 

ease he wished. How few are thus fortunate! And 
so withdrawn and sheltered, as ke loved to be, from 
the crowd of the great. Babel— 


“ thus sitting, and surveying thus at ease, 
The globe and its concerns,”"— _— 


he was’ not cut off from many of the best, nor even 
fromsome of the most brilliant things the world 
has to bestow. To the sweets of friendship were 
added those of admiration, popularity, and fame,— 
of fame wide-blown and still extending while he 
lived, and certain, after he should have died, to pre- 
serve his name alive for ever. And all this, too, 
coming to him after much more than half the ordi- 
nary term of life was spent, like a very renewal of 
his youth—a second spring in the place of winter 
to the circle of his days. 


It appears that on Cowper's recovery from his first 
attack, his relations clubbed together to support him. 
«They subscribed among themselves,” says Mr 
Southey, “an annual allowance, such as made his 
own diminished means just sufficient to maintain 
him respectably, but frugally, in retirement, and 
left’ him to follow his own course.” But, having 
taken up his abode with the Unwins at Huntingdon, 
“ Cowper,” the narrative continues, “had not yet 
learned to proportion his ways to his means. In the 
same communication that announced his intended 
removal, and acknowledged the danger of outrunning 
his income, which rendered it necessary, he tells his 
friend, 

‘I wrote to you about ten days ago, 
Soliciting a quick return of gold, 
To purchase certain horse that like me well.’ 


" «€T am become a professed horseman,’ he says in 
a former letter, ‘and do hereby assume to myself the 
style and title of the Knight of the Bloody Spur. It 
has cost me much to bring this point to bear; but I 
think I have at last accomplished it.’* 


“When he first learnt from Lady Hesketh how 
kindly his relations were disposed to act towards him, 
he was much affected by this proof of their regard. 
‘If they really interest themselves,’ said he, ‘in my 
welfare, it is a mark of their great charity for one 
who has been a disappointment and a vexation to 
them ever since he has been of consequence to be 
either. My friend the major's behaviour to me, after 
all he suffered by my abandoning his interest andmy 
own in so miserable a manner, is.a noble instance of 
generosity and true greatness of mind ; and, indeed, I 
know no man in whom those qualities are more conspi- 
cuous. One need only furnish him withanopportunity 
to display them, and they are always ready to show 
themselves in his words and actions, and even in his 
countenance, at a moment's warning. I have great 
reason to be thankful I have lost none of my ac- 
quaintance, but those whom [ determined not to 
keep. TI am sorry this class is so numerous. "+ 


“He had not long been domesticated with the 
Unwins, when he received a letter from his uncle 
Ashley, ‘giving him to understand in the gentlest 
terms, and in such as he was sure to choose, that the 
family were not alittle displeased at having learnt 
that he kept a servant ; and that he maintained a boy 
also, whom he had brought with him from St Albans.’ 
Two or three letters were exchanged between them 
on this subject, and Cowper did not alter his plan, 
though his uncle told him as softly as he could, there 
was danger Jest the offence taken by his relations 
should operate to the prejudice of his income. 
Shortly after this correspondence had ceased, ‘my 
brother,’ says Cowper, ‘ went to town, where his stay 
was short, and, when I saw him next, gave me the 
following intelligence: that my cousin (the Colonel) 
had been the mover of this storm; that finding 
me inflexible, he had convened the family on 
the occasion, had: recommended it to them not 
to give to one who knew so little how to 
make a right use of their bounty, and declared, that 
for his own part he would not, and that he had ac- 
cordingly withdrawn his contribution. My brother 
added, however, that my good friend Sir Thomas 
(Hesketh) had stepped into his place, and made good 
the deficiency.’ + 

° A it 14, 1765, 


+ To 'y Hesketh, Aug. 1, 1765, 
} To Lady Hesketh, Jam 2. 1780: 


“The colonel’s contribution, however, . was /not 
withdrawn ; * his object seems to have been.to. make 
his kinsman feel the propriety of observing) a- due, 
economy. under his peculiar circumstances; and. the 
injustice of doing generous acts at the expense of 
others. On) this occasion, Cowper received two! 
affecting proofs of sincere friendship. The first may, 
best be related in his own words to Lady Hesketh: ‘I 
have a word or two more to say on the same subject: 
While this troublesome matter was in agitation, and) 
I expected little less than to be abandoned by the 
family, I received an anonymous letter, in a hand en- 
tirely strange to me, by the posts, It was conceived, 
in the kindest and most benevolent terms imaginable, 
exhorting me not. to distress myself with fears lest 
the threatened event, should. take place; for. thaty 
whatever deduction of my income might happen, the, 
defect should be supplied by a person. who loved me; 
tenderly and approved my conduct. I wish I knew 
who dictated this letter. Ihave seen, not long, sincey 
a style most excessively like it.’ Evidently, he sup- 
posed it to have come from Lady Hesketh herself; 
and from her,—or her sister Theodora,—no doubt it, 
came.” 

We confess we do not like the part whieh. Cowper 
acts, and the tone which he takes, in this business. 
But we will not comment upon it further than to 
say, that it goes to confirm the remarks upon a par- 
ticular point in his character which we have just 
been offering, . 

The details here given respecting Cowper's second 
attack of insanity, while he was residing at Olney, 
are very full and of great interest. Among the new 
matter are various letters from Mr Newton to his 
friend, Mr Thornton, of London; of which the fol- 
lowing is particularly curious. It is thus introduced 
by Mr Southey :— 

“Oue whose intentions are so purely benevolent, 
and whose zeal so sincere, can hardly be induced to 
suspect that peradventure he may have been’ mistaken’ 
in his way of doing good, and that, with the best mo= 
tives, he may have produced an injurious effect. Yet 
such a suspicion seems to have been almost forced upow 
him, by what he observed at Olney; and nothing can’ 
be more ingenuous than the manner in which he un« 
bosoms himself to his friend and benefactor, Mr’ 
Thornton. 


“*A young woman in this.town is disordered in’ _ 


mind, so far as to be, I think, a proper subject for 
Bethlebem or Si Luke’s. Her family isin the lowest 
state of ‘poverty... Her, father is a wicked man; her 
mother, I hope, las some little: sense’ of spiritual’ 
things; her aunt, wholives with them, is avery gra- 
cious woman, but very infirm, and°T believe has not! 
been more than ten times out of her house since I have 
been at Olney. They. were in. much. distress) before, 
but the girl’s distraction has greatly heightened a1; and’ 
as only the aunt belongs to this parish, I think, if I bad) 
not contributed something to their support, they must 
have nearly been starved. The mother has been with 
me this morning ; they have been under this affliction 
several months, and the girl grows worse, They cam 
get no rest at night, nor manage her by day, though 
she takes up their whole time. I should be 
very glad if she could be got into one: of. the 
hospitals, and therefore thought I would take 
the liberty of mentioning it to you. I hope 
the poor girl is not without some concern about 
her soul; and, indeed, I believe a concern of 
this kind was the beginning of her disorder, I be« 
lieve my name is up about the country for preaching 
peop!e mad ; for whether it is owing to the seden~ 
tary life the women live here, poring over their pik: 
lows for ten or twelve hours every day, and breathing’ 
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confined air in their crowded little rooms, or what- 
ever may be the immediate cause, I suppose we have 
near a dozen, in different degrees disordered in their 
heads, and most of them I believe truly ‘gracious 
people. ‘This has been no small trial to me, and I 
have felt sometimes as I suppose David might feel 
when the Lord smote Uzza for touching the Ark. 
He was displeased; and I have found my spirit 
rising against what He sees fit to permit. But if 
He brings them through fire and water safe to his 
kingdom, whatever they may suffer by the way, they 
are less to be pitied than the mad people of the 
world, who think themselves in their senses, and 
take occasion to scoff at the Gospel, as if it was only 
fit to drive people out of their senses. -Per- 
haps the Lord permits these things, in judgment, 
that they who seek occasion for stumbling and cavil- 
ling ‘may have what they want. I trust there is 
nothing in my preaching that tends to cast those 
down who ought to be comforted.’ ” 


” Among the parts of the volume upon which we 
have not touched, are the interesting notices, near the 
beginning, of Cowper's early literary associates, 
Lloyd, Colman, and Thornton, and the object of his 
-early and late admiration, though he does not seem 
to have been one of his personal acquaintances, 
‘Churchill ; and the accounts towards the end, of the 
‘commencement and first passages of his friendship 
with Lady Austen. Both these portions of the book 
contain much that is new, or not generally known. 


— 


OLD BACHELORS. 7] 


‘Old Bachelors: Their Varieties, Characters avd Con- 
ditions. By the Author of ‘ Old Maids.’ 2 vols. 
* 8vo. London. Macrone. 


Wauarever their writers may be doing, it seems quite 

certain to us, that our booksellers in the west are 
making rapid progress in tact and ingenuity. One 
-of the brotherhood, long renowned for the extent and 
variety of his resources and his inexhaustible inven- 
tion in the puffing line, though nominally withdrawn 
from trade, still, Jike the Parthian, shoots as he 
retreats, and draws a longer bow than ever. If the 
fates had made this man a dealer in patent-blacking, 
or pills, or whisker-oil, we have no doubt but that 
he would have secured a splendid fortune, and been en- 
abled, long ere this, to build a rus in urbe —* Puff- Hall,” 
and to drive to the parish-church every Sunday with 
four fat coach-horses and two fatter footmen ; but, as 
a dealer in books, we apprehend that, after all, his 
luck has not been so good, and that “his peculiar ge- 
nius has been in a great measure thrown away. 


Well! this ingenious gentleman, a few weeks ago, 
‘begins by fighting off his stale, ten-years old plan 
for disposing of his wares under a stolen flag, 
‘styling his fashionable Novels ‘“ Diffusion of Enter- 
taining Knowledge.” Not satisfied with this, he 
sends his crack author up and down the streets and 
suburbs of London, in a number of Omnibuses, to 
advertise his own works, and the dissection of him- 
-self into monthly parts. The author, indeed, does 
not go in propria persona, and is, in all probability, 
much annoyed at such a conveyance to the 
Temple of Fame; but Mr Colburn sticks his 
fashionable portrait on an advertising placard, 
which is so suspended at the end of the buss, 
as to meet the eye of every passenger that 
enters—and there hangs the ~efined, the super-refined, 
the aristocratic, the supercilious Pelham, rolling with 
every roll of the cumbrous but useful machine, jerked 
by every inequality of the paving or macadamization, 
and from want of specific gravity, and a proper posi- 
tion, performing the most ludicrous evolutions— 


Now capering and dancing, 
Now receding, now advancing ; 
Now smirking at this seat, now bowing on t’other 
side, 
As adown Newgate street the gay horses are 
~ prancing, 
» Or the buss rolls in thunder through crowded 
‘Cheapside! 
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We are quite sure that our ingenious publisher will 
not long remain’ in exclusive possession of so efficient 
a mode of making things known to a great number of 
people, as the London buss—the blacking.men, the 
pills, the cures for corns, wiil soon be after him, 
and outflank and finally dislodge Ais “ Entertaining 
Knowledge.” But, at the same time, we are con- 
vinced, that if Mr Colburn thought he could thereby 
get off a thousand or two copies, he would put the 
portrait of the author of ‘ Pelham’ at the bottom of 
a certain household utensil, as certain Staffordshire 
manufacturers used to do with the effigies of Bona- 
parte during the last war. The author, of course, 
could not help himself, as the little man would tell 
him he has the copyright of his manuscripts and 
his portrait, and can do what he likes with his own 
property. 

The publisher of the ‘work now more immediately 
under our consideration, shapes another course, and 
sticks a portrait of the Duke of Devonshire, with 
his Grace’s autograph signature beneath it, as a 
frontispiece to his first volume. “ What! has the 
wealthy Lord of Chatsworth turned author?” we 
exclaimed‘ on first opening the book; for otherwise 
we could not conceive @ [heure qu'il est, what business 
his portrait could have there. In old times, indeed, 
when there were not readers enough among the 
people to support authors, literary men, of necessity, 
mainly depended on the patronage of Dukes, 
Marquises, Earls, and the like. The wants of the 
scribbling tribe made them Jook beyond the mere 
dedicatory fee, and authors and booksellers by 
degrees swelled the items of an account, which, if 
not written out and delivered Jike a common bill of 
sale, was perfectly well understood. Then it was a 
usual thing enough to stitch the portrait of the noble 
patron in the book, for which there seems to have 
been a regular charge made. The account of the 
dedicator and publisher with the dedicatee on many 
occasions might stand thus: — 


For dedication to your Grace . £5 5 0 
Item, for engraving the lively effigies of 
your Grace, in brass . . . . 5,6,0 
Item, for lines written under ditto . e220) dad 
Item, for an ode to ‘your Grace’s great- 
grandmother. « O 2-2 
Item, for an Elegy on the death of your 
Grace’s spaniel, for a tail-piece - a 
Item, for sculpturing your Grace's coat of 
arms ontitle-page =. . . ord 


0. 2 2 


This was among the many ingenious ways of 
raising the wind in the dedication way, and of course 
the more items that could be crowded in, the 
better';—but all thishas been obsolete for many gen- 
erations, nor, now that the necessities which caused 
the system have ceased, do we wish to see it re- 
vived. 

On turning over the title-page of this book on 
‘Bachelors,’ we find the following amusing dedi- 
cation, which certainly does not sin in the old way, 
which was flattery :— 


To 
His Grace 
The Duke of Devonshire, 
&e. &e. &e 
Tue Patyce or Bacuetors, 
This work 
Is appropriately dedicated, 
By His Grace's 
Devoted Humble Servant, 
Tue AutHor. 


We suppose the portrait has been -onsidered 
appropriate for the same reasons, but that the real 
motive for its appearing where it does is the hope 
of attracting attention to a dull book, by the exhibi- 
tion of a great personage with a star on the breast 
of his coat. Good wine requires no bush; but we 
have observed in the South that the venders of bad 
tipple always hang out a very large bush before the 
doors of their cantines, and eyen put- ‘some stale 


to the Duke's comely face—on the cor 
to see it on canvas, paper, in marble, or 
and blood, for it is a good-looking, 
face, and we believe the owner ee 
liberal, kind-hearted man, eft “e 
lent in thought, word and deed ; 
heartily object to the use made of it on 
occasion, as we also do to the use 
Duke’s name and condition in the ¢ 
book, the object of which is to set down 
whole category of bachelors as a set of 
rogues or fools. Did his Grace of D 
his permission for all this? And if not, : 
exposed in what is at least a ridiculous 
that, though not an old bachelor, he 
sent an unmarried man? If the 
to be sarcastic, it is a dull joke 
This stringer-together of impotent 
verily no right to meddle with the pr 
any man, or to decide whether the D 
marry or remain single. ede 
His Grace, to be sure, is rich enc 
riage state; but no poverty, no depend 
any misfortune, seems to justify in this 
the iniquity of not taking a wife to on 
miere occasion. Reader, if you are a p 
youth or mechanic, without b 
into your own mouth, get married, 
of the loaves and fishes will be diurnally 
your favour. If you ye totmaliale a 
and Providence will make you a butler. — 
a humble tradesman, just starting in the 
other people’s credit and your o% > 
for prudence and strict — “economy, — 
immediately, as “when God 
mouths, he always’ cond “victuals to fill ¢ 
If you are a‘poor young lawyer or physician, with 
any hope of obtaining a brief or a patient for 
to come, get married without losing a mom 
wife and half a dozen of blessings will din 
unavoidable expenditure; if, on very slen 
you have ‘a mother, sisters, a halpleg 
an idiot brother to support,” get n ¢ 
and children will not add to your en 
« Baccalum !” “ Mashallah !” “ In ha 
us see!" “ God is great !” “ If God p' 
Turks say; and surely this is Tut 
Never was anything so anti-Malthusian. It: 
a case that Miss Martineau and the 
missioners ought to look into, and 
ingly. Secretary Chadwick, are you 
The only justifiable causes for t 
author seems to allow, are a want of 
and a desperate state of health; and 
seem chiefly to be made for the redson 
are not likely to have plenty of h 
children, to crowd the list of -pauperism ; 
the parish they are born in, 
remarks, and the text before us, " 
been too severe, and lacking of 


and there, and of an occ . 
bit of writing on physi "ea aie ta 
suspect that the author of * Old Bache’ 
woman—a lady—an old maid. We are 
inclined to this belief, by seeing a m. 
towards the end of the second vo, 
are the cause of old maids,” and t! there wi 
no single women if all the errs vinen would 
a fact which appears, even to us 5 , alm 
positive as a mathematical demon: tration. 
* Tt is the cause—it is thee ! 

Tf it ‘be as we suspect—and, tg 
session of his portrait, and hangi 
all the bookseller’s windows, she could win o 
the Lord of Chatsworth into’ a match’ 
by Lucina, the protecting goddess of marr 
it were well worth oe 4 ew eter 
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THE STREETS OF THE METROPOLIS, 
THEIR MEMORIES AND GREAT MEN. 
CHAPTER THE TENTH.—( Continued). 


Ai glance back at Elizabeth. Court of James resumed. 
Its gross habits. Letter of Sir John Harrington 
respecting them. James's drunkenness. Anecdote of 
his good-nature. Story of the Pig. Testimonies of 

Welldon, Sully, and Roger Coke. Curious omission 

in the invective of Churchill the poet. Welldon's por- 

trait of James. Buckingham, the favourite. Fright- 
ful story of Somerset. Masques. Banquetting House. 

Miss Jones and Ben Jonson. ; 
Berone we continue our remarks on the court of 
James the First, we must look back a moment at 
that of Elizabeth, to say, that owing to our hastily 
‘consulting a wrong map, we have made some trivial 
errors respecting the site of the Tilting-yard, &c., 
which will be rectified when this Supplement is col- 
lected into volumes. We should also have observed, 
that Tallis, Bird, and others, gave dignity to the ser- 
vice of Elizabeth's chapel at’ Whitehall, by their 
noble psalmody and organ-playing. Her Majesty, 
oné day, not in quite so appropriate a strain, looked 
out of her closet in the chapel, and lectured a bishop, 
out loud, for talking indisereetly of people’s age and 
dress in a sermon! We quote the anecdote from 
memory, but believe we are correct, 

The Court of James the First was a great falling- 
off from that of Elizabeth, in point of decency. It 
was Sir Toby, keeping house after the death of 
Olivia; or a fox-hunting squire succeeding to the 
estate of some courtly dame, and mingling low-life 
with high. The open habit of drinking to intoxica- 
tion, so long the disgrace of England, seems first to 
have come up in this reign; yet James, who indulged 
in it, was remarkable for his edicts against drunken- 
ness. Perhaps he issued them during his fits of 
penitence; or out of a piece of his boasted “ king- 
craft,” as a blind to his subjects; or, at best, as inti- 
mations to them, that the vulgar were not to take 
liberties like the gods. James's court was as great in 
inconsistency as himself. His father’s grossness, his 
mother’s refinement, and the faults common to both, 
‘were equally to be seen in it,—drunkenness and 
poetry, dirt and splendour, impiety with claims to 
religion, favouritism without principle, the coarsest 
and most childish buffoonery, and the exquisite fan- 
cies of the masque. 

When Christian IV. of Denmark, brother of 
James’s queen, came into England to visit him, both 
the Kings got drunk together. Sir John Harring- 
ton, the wit, translator of Ariosto (the best English 
version of that poet, till Mr Stewart Rose’s ap- 
peared) has left a letter on the subject of the court 
revels of those days, which makes mention of these 
royal elegancies, and is on every account worth re- 


-peating :— 

SIR JOHN HARRINGTON TO MR SECRETARY BARLOW. 

: [From London] 1606. 
“My good Friend, 


“ In compliance with your asking, now, 
shall you accept my poor accounte of rich doings. I 
came here a day or two before the Danish King 
came, and from the day he did come till this hour, I 
haye been well nigh overwhe’zsed with carousal and 
sports of all kinds. ones a “ievan each day in 


such manner and such sorte, as well nigh persuaded 
me of Mahomet’s paradise. We had women, and 
indeed wine too, of such plenty, as would have 
astonished each beholder. Our feasts were magnifi- 
cent, and the two royal guests did most lovingly em- 
brace each other at table. I think the Dane hath 
strangely wrought on our good English nobles ; for 
those whom I could never get to taste good liquor, 
now follow the fashion, and wallow in beastly de- 
lights. The ladies abandon their sobriety, and are 
seen to roll about in intoxication. In good sooth, 
the parliament did kindly to provide his Majestie so 
seasonably with money, for there have been no lack 
of good livinge, shews, sights, and banquetings from 
morn to eve. 

“ One day a great feast was held, and after dinner 
the representation of Solomon, his temple, and the 
coming of the Queen of Sheba was made, or (as I 
may better say) was meant to have been made before 
their Majesties, by device of the Earl of Salisbury 
and others. But, alas! as all earthly things do fail 
to poor mortals in enjoyment, so did prove our pre- 
sentment thereof. The lady who did play the 
Queen's part did carry most precious gifts to both 
their Majesties; but forgetting the steppes arising to 
the canopy, overset her caskets into his Danish Ma- 
jestie’s lap, and fell at his feet, though I think it was 
rather in his face. Much was the hurry and confu- 
sion; cloths and napkins were at hand to make all 
clean. His Majesty then got up, and would dance 
with the Queen of Sheba; but he fell down, and 
humbled himself before her, and was carried to an 
inner chamber, and laid on a bed of state, which 
was not a little defiled with the presents of 
the Queen, which had been bestowed on his gar- 
ments; such as wine, cream, jelly, beverage, cakes, 
spices, and other good matters. The entertainment 
and show went forward, and most of the presenters 
went backward or fell down; wine did so occupy 
their upper chambers. Now did appear, in rich 
dress, Hope, Faith, and Charity. Hope did essay 
to speak, but wine rendered her endeavours so feeble 
that she withdrew, and hoped the King would excuse 
her brevity. Faith was then all alone, for I am cer- 
tain she was not joyned to good works, and left the 
court in a staggering condition. Charity came to 
the King’s feet, and seemed to cover the multitude 
of sins her sisters had committed ; in some sorte she 
made obeyance, and brought giftes, but said she 
would return home again, as there was no gift which 
heaven had not already given his Majesty. She then 
returned to Hope and Faith, who were both sick 
* # * © * in the lower hall. Next came 
Victory, in bright armour, and presented a rich 
sword to the King, who did not accept it, but put it 
by with his hand; and, by a strange medley of versi- 
fication, did endeavour to make suit to the King. 
But Victory did not triumph long; for, after much 
lamentable utterance, she was led away like a silly 
captive, and laid to sleep in the outer steps of the 
anti-chamber. Now did Peace make entry, and 
strive to get foremoste to the King; but I grieve to 
tell how great wrath she did discover unto those of 
her attendants ; and muck contrary to her semblance, 
made rudely war with her olive-branch, and laid on 
the pates of those who did oppose her coring. 

“T havecefos marvelled at tho-wtss bed. 


geant- 


ries, and they do bring to my remembrance what 
passed of this sort in our Queen’s days; of which I 
was some time an humble presenter and assistant ; 
but I ne’er did see such lack of good order,’ dis- 
cretion, and sobriety as I have now done. I have 
passed much time in seeing the royal sports of 
hunting and hawking, where the matters were such 
as made me devise the beasts were pursuing the sober 
creation, and not man in quest of exercise and 
food. I will now, in good sooth, declare to you, 
who will not blab; that the gunpowder fright is 
got out of all our heads, and we are going on here- 
abouts, as if the devil was contriving every man to 
blow up himself, by wild riot, excess, and devastation 
of time and temperance. . The great ladies do go 
well masked, and indeed it be the only show of their 
modesty, to conceal their countenance; but, alack ! 
they meet with such countenance to uphold their 
strange doings, that I marvel not at ought what hap-~ 
pens. The lord of the mansion is overwhelmed in 
preparations at Theobald's, and doth marvellously 
please both Kings, with good meat, good drink, and 
good speeches. I do often say (but not aloud,) that 
the Danes have again conquered the Britons, for I 
see no man, or woman either, that ean command hers 
self. J wish I was at home:—O rus, quando te ass 
piciam? (O country, when shall I behold thee ?)— 
And I will, before the Prince Vaudemont cometh.” 
—Nugae Antique, Ed. 1804. Vol. I. p. 348 e€ seq. 
(Quoted in a note to Peyton's ‘ Catastrophe of the 
Stuarts,’ in ‘ Secret History of the Court of James 
Ist.’ Vol. II. p. 387.) : 


We suspect that some excuse might be found for 
James's tendency to drinking, in the same lax and 
ricketty constitution which made him timid and idle. 
His love of field sports might indeed have given him 
strength enough to counteract it, had he been forced 
into greater economy of living; but the sportsman 
is seldom famous for eschewing the pleasures of the 
table; he thinks. he has earned, and can afford, ex- 
cess; and so he can, more than most men. James 
would have died of idleness and repletion at half the 
age he did, had he not been a loyer of horseback: but 
when he got to his table he loved it too well ;—one 
excess produced another; the nerves required steady= 
ing; and the poor disjointed, “ ill-contrived” son of 
Mary (to use a popular, but truly philosophic epi- 
thet) felt himself too stout and valiant by the help 
of the bottle, not to become over fond of it when he 
saw it return. All his feelings were of the same 
incontinent, maudlin kind, easily flowing into tempt- 
ation, and subjecting themselves to a ruler. The 
bottle governed him; the favourite governed him ; 
his horse and dogs governed him ; pedantry governed » 
him ; passion governed him; and when the fit was 
over, repentance governed him as absolutely, An 
anecdote is related of him, to this last effect, by the 
most impartial of his historians, Arthur Wilson, 
which his opponents (as far as our acquaintance 
with them enables us to say so), have all agreed to 
suppress ;—a very unfair omission, and justly to be 
carried to his account on the better side.* “Probably 


® Harris, for instance, who candidly avows himself an 
indignant enemy, ‘and on the strength of that candour 
would lead us to put faith in his appeals to the “ impartial, < 
reader, as far 28 honest compilation goes, has omitted this 
anecdote in his ‘ Historical and Critical Account of the 
Lives and Writings of James Ist, Charles Ist, &c,’ 
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the story is only one of many similar evidences’ of 
good-nature which might have been produced in his 
favour, had his general character been respectable 
enough to excite as many friends to speak of him, as 
enemies. 

-“ At Theobald’s,” says Wilson; “the king wanted 
some papers that had relation to the Spanish 
treaty, so hot in metion; which ‘raised him 
highly into the passion of anger, that he should 
not know what he had done with them, being 
things so material and of such concernment ; 
and calling his memory to a strict account, at last 
he discharged it upon John Gib, a Scotehman, who 
was of his bed-chamber, and had been an old servant 
tohim. Gib is called for in haste, and the King 
asks him for the paperes he gave him; Gib collect- 
ing himselfe, answered the king he received no 
papers from him. The king broke into extreame 
rage (as he would often when the humour of choller 
began to boyle in him), protesting he had seen them, 
and reviling him exceedingly for denying them. 
Gib threw himself at the king’s feet protesting his 
innoceney, that he never received any, and desired 
his life might make satisfaction for his fault, if he 
were guilty. This could not calme the king’s spirit ; 
tossed in this tempest of passion, and overcharged 
with it, as he passed by Gib (kneeling) threw some 
of it upon him; giving him a kicke with his foot, 
which kicke infected Gib, and turned his humility 
into anger; for rising instantly, he said: ‘ Sir, I 
have served you from my youth, and you never 
found me unfaitbfull; I have not deserved this from 
you, nor can I live longer with you with this dis- 
grace; Fare ye well, Sir, I will never see your face 
more :’ and away he goes from the king's presence, 
took horse, and rode towards London. Those about 
the king put on a sad countenance to see him dis- 
pleased, and every man was. inquisitive to know the 
cause; some said the king and Gib were fallen out ; 
but. ‘about..what? Some papers of the Spanish 
Treaty, the king had given him, cannot be found. 
Endimion Porter hearing it, said, ‘ the king gave me 
those papers,’ went presently, and brought them to 
the king, who being becalmed, and finding his error, 
called instantly for Gib; answer was made he was 
gone to London: the king hearing it, commanded 
with all expedition to send post after him, to bring 
him backe, protesting never to eat, drinke, or sleepe, 
till he saw Gib’s face. The messenger overtooke 
him before he got to London; and Gib hearing the 
papers were found, and that the king sent for him 
with much earnestnesse, returned to the court. And 
as’soon as he came into the king’s chamber, the king 
kneeled down upon his knees before Gib, entreat- 
ing his pardon, with a sober and grave aspect, pro- 
testing he would never rise till Gib had for- 
given him; and though Gib modestly declined it 
with some humble excuses, yet it would not satisfie 
the king, till he heard the words of absolution pro- 
mounced. So ingenuous was he in this piece of 
passion! Which had its suddaine yariation from a 
stérne and furious anger, to a soft and melting affec- 
tion, which made Gib no loser by the bargaine.”* 

This anecdote in Wilson is preceded by the famous 
and most courtly story of the Pig, which has been 
repeated by Mr D'Israeli, in his ‘ Curiosities of 
Literature.’ It is best served up, however, in the 
contemporary dressing of the first relater. It lets us 
into a world of knowledge respecting the habits of a 
Prince, upon whose “ melancholy ” moments, how- 
ever averse he turned out to be from this particular 
instance, such outrageous buffoonery could be yen- 


‘ tured :— 


“ Our King receiving so many. delays and dissatis- 
factions: from Spain and Rome, they begot him so 
much trouble and yexation, that crowding into his 
thoughts, pressed upon his natural] temper some fits 
of melancholly, which those about him, with facetious 
mirth, would strive to mitigate; and having ex 
hausted their inventions, or not making use of such 
as were more pregnant, the Marquesse and his mother 
(instead of mirth) fell upon prophanesses, thinking 


*.* History of Great Britain ; being the Life and Reign 
Spee 1, &c, By Arthur Wilson, Esq.’ folio, p. 259, 


with that to please him, and perhaps they were onely 
mistaken in the unseasonablenesse of the time, being 
not then suitable to the humor. For they)caused 
Mistris Aspernham, a young gentlewoman of their 
kindred, to dresse a pigge like a childe, and the old 
Countesse, like a midwife, brought it into the King 
in arich mantle. Turpin, that married one of the 
kindred (whose name was renowned for a bishop in 
the romancies of the Emperor Charlemaine), was 
dressed like bishop, in his satten gowne, lawne 
sleeves and other pontifical ornaments, who (with the 
common prayer-booke) began the wordes of baptisme, 
one attending with a silver bason of water for the 
service; the King hearing the ceremonies of baptisme 
read, and the squeeking noise of that brute he most 
abhorred, turned himselfe to see what pageant it was; 
and finding Turpin’s face, which he well knew, 
dressed like a bishop, and the Marquesse, whose face 
he most of all loved, standing as a god-father, he 
eryed, ‘Out, out! away, for shame ! What blasphemy is 
this ?’ and turning aside with a frowne, he gave them 
cause to thinke that such ungodly mirth would rather 
increase than cure his melancholly.”* 

Sir Anthony Welldon (a discharged servant “of 
James's, for writing a banter upon Scotland, and 
therefore of doubtful authority concerning him, but 
credible from collateral evidence, and in some respects 
manifestly impartia)) says that there was an organized 
system of buffoonery for the King’s amusement, at 
the head of which were Sir Edward Souch, singer 
and relater of indecent stories, Sir John Finet, com- 
poser of ditto, and Sir George Goring, master of the 
practical jokes! Sir George sometimes brought two 
fools together riding on people's shoulders, and tilting 
at one another, till they fell together by the ears, 
The same writer says that James was not addicted to 
drinking; but in this he is contradicted by every 
other authority, and indeed a different conclusion 
may be drawn from what Sir Anthony himself sub- 
sequently remarks. Sully (Henry the Fourth’'s 
Sully, who was at one time ambassador to James, and 
who tells us that the English monarch usually spent 
part of the afternoon in bed, “sometimes the whole 
of it,”) says that his custom was “ never to mix water 
with his wine ;”+ and Sir Roger Coke says he was 
“excessively addicted to hunting and drinking, 
not ordinary French and Spanish wines, but 
strong Greek wines; and though he would 
divide his hunting from drinking those wines (that 
is to say, have set times for them, apart), yet he would 
compound his hunting with drinking these wines; 
and to that purpose he was attended with a special 
officer, who was, as much as could be, always at 
hand to fill the King’s cup in his hunting when he 
called for it. I haye heard my father say that, 
being hunting with the King, after the King had 
drank of the wine, he also drank of it, and though 
he was young and of a healthful constitution, it so 
disordered his head that it spoiled his pleasure, and 
disordered him for three days after. Whether it 
was from drinking these wines, or from some other 
cause, the King hecame so lazy and unwieldly, that 
he was thrust on horseback, and as he was set, so he 
would ride, without otherwise poising himself on his 
saddle; nay, when his hat was set on his head, he 
would not take the pains to alter it, but it sat.as it 
was upon him.”} 

Perhaps Sir Anthony was fond of the bottle himself, 
and thought the King drank no more than a gentle- 
man should. It is curious, that Churchill, in his 
long and laboured inyective against James, § does 
not even allude to this propensity. The poct drank 
himself; probably wrote the very invective with a 
bottle at his side. However, it is strange, neverthe- 
less, he did not turn the habit itself against the 
Scottish monarch, as a virtue which failed to redeem 
him, and make him a good fellow. 

Sir Anthony Welldon’s account of James’s person 
and demeanour is so well painted, that we must not 
omit it. It carries with it its own proofs of authen- 
ticity, and is one of those animal likenesses which, in 

* « History of Great Britain ; being the Life and Reign 
of King James I, &c. by Arthur Wilson, Esq.’ folio, p. —_ 

+ ‘ Harris,’ vol. i. p. 17. 

$ Ib, vol. i. p. 79, 

§ See the poem of ‘ Gotham’ in Churchill’s works, 


certain people, convey the best evidence of the like-— 
ness moral :— 


“ He was of a middle stature, more corpulent 
through his clothes than in his body, yet fat enough, 
his clothes being made large and easie, the doublets 1 
quilted: for steletto fe 
pleits and full 
timorous disposition, wh 
quilted doublets ; his eyes ve 
any stranger that came in his presence, insomuch 
as many for shame have left the roome, as 
being out of countenance; his beard was very 
thin; his tongue too large for his mouth, which ever 
made him speak"fall in the mouth, and made him 
drink very uncomely, as if eating his drink, which 
came out into the cup of each side of his mouth; his 
skin was as soft as taffeta sarsnet, whieh Sat 
cause he never washt his hands, onely 
fingers’ ends slightly with the wet end of a napkin; 
his legs were very weake, having had (as was. 
thought) some foul play in his youth, or rather be~ 
fore he was born, that he was not able to stand at 
seven years of age, that weaknesse made him ever 
leaning on other men's shoulders. His walke was 
ever circular, his fingers ever in that walke fiddling 
about.”—“ In his dyet, apparrell, and journeys, he 
was very constant ;\in his apparrell so-constant, as by 
his good-will he would never change his clothes, un- 
till worn out to ragges; his fashion never—insomuch, 
as one bringing to hima hat of a Spanish block, he 
cast it from him, swearing he neither loved them nor 
their fashions. Another time, bringing him roses on 
his shooes, he asked, If they would make him a 
ruffe-footed dove? One yard of sixpenny ribbon 
served that turn. His diet and journeys was so con- 
stant, that the best observing courtier of our time 
was wont to say, were he asleep seven yeares, and 
then awakened, he would tell where the King every 
day had been, and avery. dish be bed ‘had at hiss 
table,” * 

Sir Anthony tells us, that James online gas 
sant in speech, ‘and “witty,” as any man, though 
with a grave face; and that he never forsook a 
favourite, not even Somerset, till the “ poisoning” 
stories about the latter forced him. It may be added, 
that he did not even then forsake Somerset, as far as 
he could abide by him; for he gave a pardon to him 
and his wife for the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
though he hanged their agents. This is the g 
blot on James's character ; for though it was a very 
mean thing in him to put Raleigh to death, we really 
believe Raleigh “frightened” him ; and as to his dis- 
countenance of the “ mourning” for Queen Eliza- 
beth, it appears to us, that instead of telling against 
him, and being a thing “ungrateful,” it was the least 
evidence he could give of something like a feeling for . 
his own mother, whom Elizabeth had put to death, 
James owed no “gratitude” to Elizabeth, She 
would manifestly have hindered him from succeeding 
her, could she in common, policy, or. regal. feeling, 
have helped it ; and she kept him, see 
him, in doubt of his succession to pustehy = 


James's style of evincing: “hie regard: for hits 
favourites was of a maudlin and doating description, 
‘not necessary to be dwelt upon; and it was traceable 
perhaps to the same causes as’his other morbid im+ 
perfections;- but the horrible injustice which he 
would allow these favourites to perpetrate, and’ his 
open violation of his own solemn oaths and impreca- 
tions of himself to the contrary; deepen:the suffoca- 
ting shadow which is thrown’ over thisopart of the 
history of Weert an 
and the poisons of murderous i 
lavish bestowal of other upon eae 
favourites (for it was all money of the state which he 
gave away, not his own; though indeed he might 
have bestowed it in a less generous style upon him- 
self) was the fault of those;who let him giveit: There 
was something hearty and open in the character of 
at par — he was a “man ‘of violence,” 
his * abduetions.” But the sternest and most for- 
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prince's favouritism, and the horrors with which it the weakness of character, and the consequent mix- most favourable to the arts of imagination, has been 
became mixed up, probably against his will, but still ture of easiness and obstinacy, common to the family. equalled by the modern spectacle of the Opera.” 

with a connivance most weak and guilty, is in the Buckingham lorded it over him, like a petulant After making some further remarks on the pre- 
verses intitled the ‘ Five Senses,’ the production of his elder brother. He once rebuked him publicly, in yious dearth of critieal information, and the conse- 
countryman, admirer, and panegyrist, and one of the language unbefitting a gentleman ; and, at another quent ignorance that prevailed of the real nature of 
most loyal of men to his house, Drummond of time, threatened to give him a knock on the head. the entertainments under discussion, Mr D’ Israeli 
Hawthornden, who bad formerly written a beautiful Wy. aye geen court mummeries in the time of proceeds to say that he “could not think lightly of 
eulogium upon him, in a poem whieh Ben Jonson ~ ey, ‘Wietahii'and in that of Eli what Ben Jonson has called ‘ The eloquence of 
wished had been his own, the ‘River of Forth cc. ighth, RE Fe iza- Masques ;’—entertainments on which three to five 
Feasting.’ Tt is clear by these verses that Drum- beth. In the time of James, the Masquings of the thousand pounds were expended, and on more pub- 
mond believed in the worst stories related of OP and the gorgeous shows ofthe other, combined to lic occasions ten and twenty thousand. To the aid 
Somerset and the Court. The history of that produce the Masque, in its latest and best acceptations GF ihe poetry, composed by the finest poets, came the 


unhappy favourite is well known. The Countess oy aromatic PRE - ye ina poe most skilful musicians, and the most elaborate ma- 
OBL EBOT YS: MONE bu meiful poetry and oy inists; Ben Jonson and Inigo Jones and Lawes 


of Essex, the young and beautiful wife of the subse- * 4 
quent parliamentary general, fell in love with Hin! ree and generally heightened with a contrast Of yjended into one piece their respective genius ; and 


and got divorced from her husband under circum- humour, re a FR a some saa S Lord Bacon and Whitelocke and Selden, who sat in 
stances ofthe most revolting indelicacy. Sir Thomas great poetical master in the court of James; andinigo co mittees for the last grand Masque ‘presented:to’ 


Overbury, an agent of Somerset's, and one of those ene hey part ae anna end et Charles the First, invented the devices, composed 
P . 5 > scene ow. The poe’ * 
. rocession of th d the ant 
natures that puzzle us by the extreme inconsistency unl cit Sed nner wgukcel this teense the p on e masquers an anti-masquers 5 


of a fine and tender genius, combined with a violent Faigo! fers § front “di while one took care of the dancing or the brawlers, 
nigo’s memory suffers in consequence from divers 4,4 Whitelocke, the music ;—the sage Whitelocke! 


worldliness (with such at least is he char; ed), wasto |... 3 4 2 
be got rid * for stopping short in his wanes of biting bets on memets —_ adversary. The 49 has chronicled his self-complacency on this ocea- 
their connexion after the divorce. He was poisoned noble Banquetting-house remains to:show, thet the sion by claiming the invention of a Coranto, which 
. ial 2 ? architect might have had some right to dispute pre- ny ey 
and Somerset and his new wife were tried for the F 2 5 re- for thirty years afterwards was the delight of the 
murder. Somerset denied it, but was found guilty: tensions, even, mu i ne she Alchemist” vation, and was blessed by the name of ‘ White- 
. i ; and the ‘ Sad Shepherd ;' for it isa piece of the very }0046'5 Coranto,’ and which was always called for, 
the Countess confessed it ol yet both were pes music of his art (if we may so speak),—theharmony 40 or three far ane . i ¢ myo ‘or, 
while pop bares bo L sf pe ies io of proportion. Within. these Silla ap wheats Ve Veda sks Le yay ve oe e + 
i eok Soe Be OF ctl psig stra the least them, rose, “like a steam of rich distilled perfumes,” j,onour was considered to be favolved in the Sait 
of it Tt to esid that the other guilty parties (the * elegant lines of Ben Jonson, breathing court of 4 Masque, that even this committee of illustrious 
; i veal at eta wet gu YP flowers,—the clouds and painted columns of Jones, 114, was on the point of being broken up by too 
ara etal’ bees ae pe Be Cag —and the fair faces, gorgeous dresses, and danees, of serious a discussion concerning precedence; and the 
<—S ar. f. n4 meiibas’ apes ~ a . er Bye the beauties that dazzled the young eyesight of the Masque had nearly not tak ao plas till shag bit on 
Suiveatd of att'veal 8 sa sid WARLAGA ane ee ee elon Daas bexty Dety would then the expedient of throwing dice to decide on their 
estitute of all real regard, and furthered by hatetul 1. ay out, as it were, after his more refined soul, in rank in the procession f” 
ard y Le Pe 3 Hh some burlesque anti-masque, now and then not a ¢ e e a : A 
n what remains to be said of this period we sha * coarse ; . : . 
gladly escape from these subjects into the poetical ee : part get Rs tm Sore a bot te? tf aig bec: mice 
Lp nigs de eaaees e night in the same manner, f,:nilies of our nobility, performed by the ladies and 


atmosphere of the Masque, the only glory of King though not at the same table, in Gilling their bkins 

em : 1 t thei ; lendi 

James's reign, and the greatest glory of Whitehall. —_¢y}) of wine. eapametemeee Ws frst tay oe 
, tion 


- The following interesting passages respecting this nuptial, or in compliment to some great visitor. The 

perfarmer, recoinge, up fat in ar fires OTe ma species of entertainment are gathered from Mr Mask of Comus was composed by Milton to cele- 

cor two of herself and the other princely inmates of ,,. eae F atk tis 3 

Whitehall during shis .xelgn..The, © A D'Isracli’s article on the subject, in his ‘Curiosities brate the creation of Charles the First as Prince of 
aba . ARR u Per sea e, Queen, “Anne of Literature :°*— Wales; a scene in this Mask presented both the 


of Denmark, has been represented by some as a fs 
: . > Je and the town of Ludlow, which proves, that 
i cinte « It sometime h ” says he, “in the history *** ? vibe se 
worasn given, to love-intrigues pnd hy. ctheg, #0 reine Papeen*,. enter Freer although our small public theatres had not yet dis- 


intrigues political. We take her to have been a of national amusements, that a name survives, while ates f th seal illusi hich long after 
-common-place woman, given as much perhaps to the thing itself is forgotten. This has been remark- P oe LD he vere a copes pk : % ore 
both, as her position and the surrounding example ably the case with our court-masques, respecting he peociiedl Pro, oe scenica — 
‘induced ;—the good-natured. wife (after her fashion) which our most eminent writers long ventured on so existed in'great per ae SAAS 2 ementy The ‘ P 
of a good-natured husband, sympathising with him many false opinions, with a perfect ignorance of the Fag cea intro’ macd by Thomas Campion 
in his pleasures of the table, and dying of a dropsy. nature of these compositions, which combined all ¥ Kesigsptiaero ue is polled i oo 
She danced and performed in the Masques at court, that was exquisite in the imitative arts of poetry, ote “ “F Scans must s—- exquisite 
not, we should guess, with. any. exquisite | grace. painting, music, song, dancing, and machinery, at a we . pages nearest Te WL vai 
Her daughter Elizabeth, who married the Elector period when our public theatre was in its rude in- fal and anxious Lo @ eae <e ; 
Palatine, afterwards struggling King of Bohemia, fancy. Convinced of the miserable state of our whou; sometimes, however, is pac es 


i i « The subject of this very rare masque was “The 
and who has found an agreeable biographer, and represented drama, and not then possessing that more Night and the Hours.’ Tt would be Saitou to tel 
panegyrist in the late Miss Berger, appears to have curious “knowledge of the domestic history which  (cribe the first scene with the fondness with whict 


partaken of her good-nature, with more levity, and we delight to explore, they were led into erroneous the poet has dwelt on it, It was a double ; 
was very popular with the gentry for her affable notions of one of the most gorgeous, the most one side, with dark clouds hanging before it; on 


i PRC A , le, with i 
manners and her misfortunes. Whee she accom~ potas © and the ee err of jeep = amuse. aon = Se high oem Wile sanawoarectrde wae 
panied the Elector to the altar, in the chapel at ments. ur present theatrical exhibitions are, in- tate,’ or the seat of the King, was a broad descent 


Whitehall, she could not help laughing out loud, at deed, on a scale to which the twopenny audiences of to the dancing-place: the bower of Flora was onthe 
something which struck her fancy. Her brother the barn play-houses of Shakspeare could never have right, the house of Night on the left; between them 
Henry, Prince of Wales, who died in the flower of strained their sight; and our picturesque and learned a hill, hanging like a cliff over the grove. The 

P a : 7 4 E h ii bower of Flora was spacious, garnished with flowers, 
his youth, and who, like all princes who die early, costume, with the brilliant changes of our scenery, and flowery branches, with lights among them; the 
has been extolled as a person of wonderful pro- would have maddened the ‘property-man’ and the house of aah ampleand stately, with black columns; 
mise, obtained admiration in his day for fre. ‘tirewomen’ of the Globe or the Red Bull. Shak- studded bo eos Stars 5 be homer but 
quenting the tilt-yard while. his father was lying speare himself never beheld thetrue magical illusions clouds a Soin der eae i ee thn ~ cane 
in bed, and for announcing himself as the opponent of bie own dramas, with ‘Enter the Red Coat,’ and moving. As soon as the King entered the great 
of his anti-warlike disposition. There was probably ‘ Exit Hat and Cloak,’ helped out with ‘painted hall, the hautboys, out of the wood on the top of the 
quite as much of the opposition of heirs.apparent in cloths;’ or, as a bard of Charles the Second’s time hill, entertained the time till Flora and Zephyr were 


A 2 : seen busil hering flowers from the bower, throw- 
this, as anything more substantial; for Henry seems chants,—~ orate ‘mmecost ach enacts held, woh 


But the Masque, in which James's Queen was @ 


to haye exhibited his father’s levity and inconsistency * Look back and see 

of character. He was thought to be no adorer of The strange vicissitudes of poetrie : ‘ Now hat Flora robb'd ber bowers 

the fair sex, yet has the eredit of an intrigue witb — aged fathers came to plays for wit, To befriend this place with flowers ; 

: ; : nd sat knee-deep in nut-shells in the pit.’ F Stroen about 1 -strow about! 

the Countess of Essex; and though he reprobated P Divers, divers flowers affect 

his father’s swearing, made no scruple of taunting his « But while the public theatre continued long in For some private dear respect ; 

brother Charles for his priestly education, and this contracted state, without scenes, without dresses, . Strow about ! strow ane . 
« quizzing” him for not being strait in the legs. As without an orchestra, the court displayed scenical and ae will sae us Haws. _ ; 

to poor Charles (“ Baby Charles,” as his father dramatic exhibitions, with such costly magnificence, Strow about! strow about !’” 
called him, for he was a fond parent, though nota such inventive fancy, and such miraculous art, that . . * * * . * 


wise one), he became at once the ornament of his We ™ay doubt if the combined genius of Ben Jonson, 
family, and the most unfortunate of its members; Inigo Jones, and Lawes, or Ferobosco, at an era 


but he seems from an early age to have partaken of (To be Continued.) 
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THE PENNY CYCLOPZESDIA. 

The Penny Cyclopedia of The Society for the Dif- 
Susion of Useful Knowledge. Vols. I., 11., ITI., 
and IV. 

We have now before us four complete volumes of 

this work, which was begun on the Ist of January, 

1833, and on which no care or expense has been 

spared in order to render it correct, useful, and in 

every way worthy of that most extensive sale which 
alone can enable it to succeed commercially. 


From the great extent to which the letters A and 
B have run, a notion has obtained in some quarters 
that the work will be too voluminous, and will not 
be completed within a reasonable space of time. 
Before entering into an examination of the volumes, 
we will offer a few remarks as to this particular 
point. 


The two first letters of the alphabet, and particu- 
larly A, would offer a very incorrect scale by which 
to judge of the length of the rest of the book, seeing 
that an infinitely greater number of long and im- 
portant articles fall under those, than under any 
other letter of the alphabet. In geography alone, for 
example, four of the great divisions of our globe, 
Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, range them- 
selves under A. We might multiply instances, but 
if our readers will give themselves the trouble to look 
into any Encyclopmdia, Biographical Dictionary, or 
other kind of work arranged in alphabetical order, 
they will see what we mean, and how large a pro- 
portion the letter A alone bears to the whole, The 
forty members of the French Academy, who had 
only to write a dictionary of their own language, 
nearly broke down in A and B. They were heaven 
knows how many years, in reaching F, which made 
Boisrobert, one of the number, say that he should be 
happy if he were certain of living till they got 
through G ; but, considered as a body, these acade- 
micians were idle fellows, and courtiers, who con- 
sumed more time in flattering the Cardinal de Riche- 
lieu, and kings, queens, princes, and princesses, than 
in writing ‘Le Dictionnaire de l'Academie Fran- 
caise.’ Their talk and their aspirations were about 
court pensions, bits of ribbon, and the common 
equality of the forty gilt arm-chairs;* nor were they 
ever upheld by the spirit of independence,—the noble 
scope of instructing and improving the great body of 


the people. 
On every occasion that we can remember, your Royal 
Societies of Literature, hemmed in by narrow rules 


- and court etiquette, and dazzled by court splendour, 


have done harm rather than good; or, at all events, 
the members of them have never done a tithe of the 
good they might have done under a more independent 
constitution, and with a more elevated and expansive 
object. Furetiére has left us an amusing account of 
the manner in which Messieurs de l'Académie used 
to fritter away their time. “ They have all,” says 
he, “the art of making long orations upon a trifle. 
The second repeats like an echo what the first has 
said; but, generally, three or four speak together. 
When there is a mecting of five or six members, one 
reads, another decides, two converse, one sleeps, and 
another amuses himself with turning over the leaves 
of some dictionary which may happen to lie before 
him. When a second member is to give his opinion, 
they ‘are obliged to re-peruse the article which, at 
the first reading, he was too much engaged to listen 
to. This isa queer way of finishing their work! 
They can hardly get over two lines without long di- 
gressions, without some one indulging in tittle-tattle, 
or scandal, or telling a pleasant story, or the news of 
the day.” 
* 
FO on epee 
stockinged, red-hatted dignitaries of the church would not 
attend the hee a unless they were allowed the cauky 
oats ee ee tee To - ome this serious difficul: 
the t of forty chairs of 


and as there recom analy forty members, ey: 
man wan Bed a Serene Jontoult jours son presen: ‘6 si 
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If the authors engaged in the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia’ 
were in the habit of this idle waste of time on all 
they do, we might despair of the conclusion of the 
work; but the work itself offers ample evidence that 
this is not the case ; nor was itso with the D' Alemberts, 
the Diderots, and the other highly-gifted, though 
occasionally mistaken men, who laboured in solitude, 
each in his particular department, on the great 
‘French Encyclopedia,’ which work fortunately 
escaped the trammels of court patronage, was com- 
pleted in a comparatively small number of years, and 
was, in spite of its numerous errors and blemishes, a 
mass of information quite wonderful for the time, and 
the circumstances under which it was written. The 
Encyclopedists, who have been both blamed and 
praised more than they deserve, had at least the 
merit of extending their views beyond courts and 
noble coteries, and looking at the world at large. 


It may be remembered that, at the commence- 
ment of the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,’ the Society for the 
Diffusion of Knowledge mentioned a term of years, 
within which they calculated the work might, in all 
probability, be finished; but they did not think it 
wise or fair to restrict themselves absolutely to that 
length of time, being well aware of the numerous and 
unexpected matters that must present themselves 
during the progress of such a repertory of general 
knowledge. Copious additions and corrections of 
old errors are constantly being made in nearly every 
branch of science. Of late years the laudable exer- 
tions of travellers and navigators alone have procured 
an immense body of information which could not be 
overlooked, or treated in’a slight, hurried manner in 
such a work. The results of this accumulation of 
knowledge of the most useful kind, will be evident in 
the geographical and chorographical articles of the 
Cyclopedia, to every man who has at all cultivated 
those sciences, or will compare those articles with 
such as have appeared on the same subjects in any 
preceding Geography, Geographical Dictionary, or 
Encyclopedia. We might safely repeat nearly the 
same words with reference to several of the other 
great divisions of knowledge. 

In the later numbers of the Cyclopedia, also, 
there is more brevity and condensation in all the 
secondary articles, than in the earlier ones; and 
this gives an assurance of an increase of speed 
in getting over the ground. The zeal of the 
contributors has been warmed by looking into 
the works of their predecessors, whose errors, 
plagiarisms from one another, and indolence, have 
aroused their full exertions, and made them anxious 
to sift their subjects to the very bottom. It must 
have been very easy work to get out an Encyclopedia 
in the good old times, when the vast majority of the 
writers in such a compilation merely copied from simi- 
lar works of an older date, and were in, their turn 
copied (errors, misrepresentations, and all) by those 
who came into the field a little later. Those men did 
not trouble themselves by recurring to original 
documents, or collating, or comparing authorities ; 
and they were singularly deficient in scientific and 
literary acquirements and sagacity, as also, in what 
we may call literary conscience. Theirs was simply 
the united labour of La Pie voleuse and the Perroquet 
—they stole like the magpie, and repeated by rote 
like pretty Polly. Some of the grossest mistakes 
that ever disgraced the human intellect have been 
repeated in Encyclopedia after Encyclopedia, 
during the last half century ; ‘and a most ludicrous 
addition to Mr D’Israeli’s blunders of authors might 
be made from this class of books, which come into 
the world with the loftiest pretensions, and 
ought to be written correctly, or not written at all, 
The Encyclopedists have not been the only sinners; 
the compilers of biographical and geographical dic- 
tionaries, &e. &c., have skulked along the same flat 
and dirty paths, neither looking to the right nor to 
the left, nor before them, nor anywhere, save only 
behind them, into the dictionaries of their precursors, 


MACHINE. 


Of Jate years we have had two geog 
of the sort. The first was ‘The E 
Gazetteer ;’ and the second, « Murray's Dictionar: 
of Geography.’ The errors of these two boc 
which are both voluminous and paca 
be classed, as the Israelites of old marsh 
fighting men, in fifties, in hundreds, and in . 
sands; and a Goliath of a Captain, or a mistake o 4 
gigantic magnitude, might easily be found to put at ~ 
the head of each corps. One would haye thou . 
that at this time of day such countries were pretty 
well known; but even in describing “Auscla, 
the editor of the newest of the two publications 
is almost invariably wrong; and in treating of 
Italy, he is hardly ever right, even by accident. — 
Worse things remain; this practiced compiler fre- ‘ 
quently betrays an ignorance of the formation, the 
course of the mountains, hills, and rivers, and of the 
whole physical geography of his native country, of 
our own “tight little island,” which is certainly no Ro 
quite so large as New South Wales, nor so difficult — 
to examine as the interior of Africa. If he is so in- _- 
correct at home, the reader may fancy how inaccurate 
he is likely to be when ‘far abroad.” An old tra- 
veller, and very good-natured friend of ¢ ours, says, 
“To be sure Mr —— blunders sadly with respect 

to all {the countries I know, but he may, perhaps, be 
right where he describes countries I never visited.”” 
We, however, can scarcely allow the writer of the 
Dictionary the benefit of this doubt, for we find hi 
blundering in all the countries we know; ad Gee 
range of travel has been in a wholly different airee- os 
tion from that of our friend, and between us we have 
visited a large portion of Europe, Asia, and “America, 
and seen something of Africa and Polynesia. 
this book was produced in a country which is 
very focus of navigation, and travel, and g > 
discovery and survey, and at a period when Taformas, 
tion is flowing into it from all quarters. ‘The results’ 
of all this are, of course, not to be obtained without — 
pains; in some instances the information ae 
tered over a large surface; nor will < f 
treason, or a libel, to suspect, that | 
and his compeers are somewhat of sharia any: 
laisser-aller humour as the Abbé Vertot, who dearly 
loved what saved trouble, and most heartily detested 
everything that not only gave trouble, but interfered 
with his preconceived notions and ‘Ticely-tu 

periods. In writing the ‘ History of the Kr 
Malta, the Abbé had to describe the remark 
siege of Rhodes by the Turks, and the glorious 
fence of that island made by the Order. Som 
his friends, desirous of being useful to him 
work, the subject of which was deeply 
sent him many ped curious documents 4 


this very snoatie and conclusive 
mon siége est fait.” (My frieniiag ; 

Vogue la galére! and in th ¥ 
dias, geographical books, and the pad, have been — 
done, and are a-doing! As the first maritime po: 
in the world, as the country that has a pro 


and perambulation, than’ the natives © 
land, England ought to have the best | Ge 
Dictionary, “but this is not it!” Yet the said 
and the « Edinburgh Gazetteer’ haveibaaleaabill off 
by the mighty machinery of puff and erg 
have been praised by all the weekly, and 
monthly eriticlings, who (God help them!), 
aside the influences of the trade, which, at any. 
will make declare the Monument higher 
St Paul's, no more of geography 
speaking) than the man who looked yn: : 
Dean Swift’s island of Laputa and t 
the Brobdignags. Here we are sgnn 
story: . 
When the Austrian sry upset int Te 
the Neapolitan revolution which ai 
old King Ferdinand cashiered | 
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of his army, who were obliged to cut off their 
moustaches, and seek their livings in very different 
lines. A few months after the event, while walking 
one morning in the Toledo at Naples, with a 
Colonel of Dragoons, we met 2 droll fellow who had 
been a Lieutenant in the Colonel's regiment. After 
due salutations, the superior officer said, “E, bene, 
cosa fai ora?” ( Well, what are you doing now ?”) 
« Oh,” said the broken Lieutenant, with a glorious 
broad Neapolitan accent, “I teach the French lan- 
guage.” “ The French language "” eried the Colonel ; 
“¢why, I never knew that you spoke it at all!” 
“6 Zitto ! per caritd” (* Be silent, out of ‘charity,”), 
replied the subaltern—“ What your Excellency sus- 
pects, is true enough—I don’t know much French’; 
but, then, it is so easy to find a great many people 
who know a good deal less !” 

» An acquaintance with a few little matters 
that go on behind the publishing scenes, will 
sufficiently account for what otherwise might 
seem a strange circumstance ; namely, that a work 
which has been in progress for three years, and on 
which many thousand pounds have been expended, 
has scarcely ever been noticed, and certainly never 
reviewed by any of our contemporaries. A short 
time ago, indeed, the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ sounded 
a’ short and feeble note of praise on the excellence of 
the geographical articles which had appeared in the 
Cyclopedia; and this, with a little snarling and im- 
potent malice on the part of an hebdomadary critic 
of fashionable novels and slip-slop, and a few well- 
meant but brief eulogiums in some of the provincial 
papers, has been the only publie notice taken of a work 
which has a larger circulation than was ever obtained 
in this country by any book of the sort produced in 
the same periodical manner, and which circulation 
we are quite sure might be doubled forthwith if 
certain false impressions could be removed, and if 
people would but examine the work and judge of 
it for themselves, 


' The cheapness of the work is startling to per- 
sons who do not enter into the high scale of calcula- 
tion, as to sale, adopted by the Society and publisher, 
and they cannot conceive that ‘men eminent in 
their different walks of science, literature, and art, 
can possibly be employed on it; but they think, ‘on 
the contrary, that a sheet which, with wood-cuts and 
all, sells for “only one penny,” can be nothing else 
than a thing of shreds and patches, in which scissors 
and paste have done more than the brain and the 
pen of contributors. 


' And then again, “a penny” is a homely, plebeian 
sound, quite insupportable to certain aristocratic 
ears, and to the ticklish tympanum of your aspirants 
to aristocracy and fashion, who are as much more 
ridiculous than those whose manners they ape, as 
gooseberry wine is inferior to champagne, or a bad 
copy to the indifferent original picture from which it 
is taken. We have no doubt that if any one had 
spoken to Beau Brummell, in the days of his glory, 
about a penny, he would have exclaimed with a shud- 
der— A penny! Oh, the vile brass! but I believe I 
did once touch the sort of thing with my gloves on!’ 
We would not be unjust even to a fallen dandy. 
Brummell was a man of wit, who knew perfectly 
well what he was about, and made these sallies for 
a particular purpose, or for mere fun; but the 
sucking dandies from the East and his imitators in 
the West repeated them as solemn axioms and 
irrefragable proofs of high breeding. The Beau 
might have done better, but he had his reign, and 
it wasalongone. The recollection of all his sue- 
cesses, his frolies, and his triumphant °impudence, 
which had something sublime in it, may cheer him 
in his retirement; but, we greatly fear, he must 
suffer some severe twinges of conscience whenever he 
thinks of the egregious fools he left behind ‘him; 
and who, as they thought, had formed themselves 
upon his model. 

It is true that these superfine people, without 
touching the contaminating coppers, might take the 
seven-and-sixpenny volume, ‘giving, therefore, their 
geld. half-sovereign, and getting back their silver 


wali? pow:terdmttethen thevwdoroe-the plebeian name 


remains like a bend sinister in one’s seutcheon. 
‘The Penny Cyclopedia!’ what a vulgar sound! 
Were it called the ‘ National,’ the ‘ Universal,’ the 
* Royal,’ the ‘ Imperial,’ the ‘ Cyclopedia of the 
Beau Monde,’ ‘The Fashionable Cyclopedia,’ “it 
might pass; but the’ ‘ Penny !"—Bah! ’tis low!— 
radically low, and revolutionary ! 

We fear we must give these would-be fine people 
up; but we have good hopes of other classes, if they 
will only take our advice, and read, examine, and 
judge for themselves. 


In our humble opinion, the Society, or their pub- 
lisher, have committed an error in the management of 
this work. They have never made known to the world 
so much as the names of the learned and accomplished 
men (foreigners as well as natives), who have been 
engaged on the work from its first commencement 
down to this hour, and who, in all human probability, 
will continue their labours in it until the Cyclopedia 
is brought to aclose. Is it now too late for the 
Society to make some such disclosure? We think 
not, and feel assured that by merely declaring the 
names of the authors, as is always done on similar 
oceasions in France, they would give a broad and 
intelligible pledge of the merits of the work, and 
thereby increase the confidence of one part of the 
public, and command the respect, if not the attentive 
examination, of other parts. 

For ourselves, we have neither the right nor the 
means of making any full revelation of the sort, but 
afew words we may offer on the general management 
of the Penny Cyclopwdia. The first care of the 
Society was to appoint an editor competent to the 
task. A gentleman was found of high classical 
attainments—a good general scholar—a man of un- 
wearying industry, and of thorough-going integrity 
and honour. Their next care was to select from a 
host of vain pretenders, a proper number of contri- 
butors, qualified, each for some department of learn- 
ing, and by union and co-operation to embrace the 
whole intellectual circle as it is now laid down. For 
certain” subdivisions of these departments—for’sub- 
jects connected with foreign literature, geography, 
and other points in which the natives of foreign 
countries have excelled, the Society and editor had 
recourse to Frenchmen, Italians, Swedes, and Ger- 
mans. ‘The articles of each contributor are, in the 
first instance, overlooked by the editor ; they are then 
submitted, in proof, to the members of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, severally ; 
and after that, they are sent to such other of the con- 
tributors as may have a knowledge of the matters 
treated ‘of. i} 

In some instances, where it was desirable to obtain 
the latest information, and the advantages of a topical 
or local knowledge, gentlemen wholly unconnected 
with the Society have been referred to for informa- 
tion, or for the correction of any errors. There has 
thus been a co-operation of the purest, and of a very 
extensive, character ; and the effect of all this has been 
a remarkable absence of mistakes in the work. Let 
us not be misunderstood. We do not pretend to say 
that there are absolutely no errors—some may have 
crept in, notwithstanding the exertions made, and per- 
fection does not come within the lot of humanity. But 
this we say with confidence ;—there are infinitely 
fewer errors of impértanee in the Penny Cyclopedia 
than in any work of the kind that has appeared before 
it. We challengeé’a scrutiny. 

With the superior articles on Geography we 
would class the excellent contributions on Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy, the Physical Sciences generally, 
Natural History, Medicine and Surgery, Law, both 
civil and criminal, Oriental Literature, Biographies, 
ancient and modern, Antiquities, native and 
foreign, Agriculture and Manufactures. 

* Each volume of the * Cyclopedia,’ which is printed 
on good paper, and in a very legible type, contains, 
on an average, five hundred and fifty pages, or eleven 
hundred columns, with not less than one hundred 
and fifty cuts, maps, diagrams, &e. Each column 
is about equal to two octavo pages, as books are now 
printed; so that, multinlying the eleven hundred 
columns, contained **v#9!9vy.lume, by two, would 


give an equivalent to two thousund two hundred 
pages,—a quantity more than equal to five modern 
volumes ; and what single modern octavo volume of 
400 pages, even without embellishments, is ever sold 
for seven shillings and sixpence, bound and all? 

+: The ¢ Penny Cyclopedia’ is, beyond all contradic- 
tion or doubt, the cheapest work that has ever issued 
from the press. 

® There is one feature of utility which distinguishes 
the work, and which we hope to see even still more 
developed. At the conclusion of the important arti- 
cles, the authorities consulted are given, and, in 
many instances, particularly with relation to the 
Sciences, there is a list of authors, who have treated 
the subjects in detail, that may serve as an index and 
guide to suchi readers as would follow up their pursuit. 
It has always struck us that one of the best uses 
of a Cyclopedia, and especially to the young student, 
would lie in this direction, or in its being a general 
Cicerone through the vast, far-spreading field of 
knowledge. Half of the pains encountered in the 
acquiring of information, arises out of the difficulty 
of ascertaining where good information is to be 
found. The inexperienced, the young, the 
ardent and noble minds, who pursue knowledge 
against a head-tide of obstacles and discouraging 
circumstances, too often find themselves completely 
at sea among an ocean of books, without being 
informed where they should cast anchor and tarry 
for a whole season,—where they should merely run 
round the coasts, or where, like Dante, at the aspect 
of wretched, despicable sprites, they should “ take no 
heed, but look, and pass on,”* 


In offering one or two extracts from a work com- 
prising such a variety of subjects, and which has 
already become so extensive, we fear we shall place 
ourselves in the predicament of the Venetian Harle- 
quin, who, wishing to sel] a large house, took a single 
brick from its walls to show as a specimen. 


We will, however, incur the risk, and as this 
review bas been, of necessity, somewhat dry and 
unentertaining, we will begin with an amusing piece 
of biography which may be altogether new to many 
of our readers :— 


“ Vittorio Alfieri was born at Asti in Piedmont, 
in January, 1749, of a noble and wealthy family. He 
lost his father when a child, and his mother having 
married again, young Vittorio and his sister Julia 
were placed under the guardianship of their uncle, 
Pellegrino Alfieri. Another uncle, Count Benedetto 
Alfieri, was the well-known architect who built the 
king's theatre at Turin, and other public and private 
structures. Vittorio at nine years of age was sent 
as a border to the academy, or college of the nobles 
at Turin. He gives in the memoirs of his own life 
a very unfavourable description of the method of edw- 
cation which then prevailed in that and other insti- 
tutions of the same kind. He went through the 
courses of Latin grammar, humanities, and rhetoric, 
all in Latin, learning by heart passages of the classies 
without knowing anything of ancient history or geo~ 
graphy. Italian grammar did not form part of his 
studies, and he was left to understand Italian books 
as well as he could. He was, moreover, a sickly boy, 
of shy manners, self-willed, and impatient of con- 
troul. At the age of thirteen he was admitted to 
study philosophy in the University of Turiv, and of 
this course he also gives a very amusing description. 
The lectures were in Latin, with which Alfieri, not- 
withstanding his three or four years’ schooling, was 
not very familiar. The morning lectures were on 
geometry, and such was his progress, that he never 
could understand Euclid’s fourth proposition. The 
afternoon lecture was devoted to logis and metaphy- 
sies, when the students, wrapped up in their man- 
tles, used to fall regularly asleep, while the professor, 
half-dozing himself, went through a Latin explana- 
tion of his subject in a languid, monotonous tone of 
yoice, which was now and then interrupted by some 
one of his audience snoring louder than the rest.’ 
Thus passed the first year of philosophy ; in the fol- 


* « Non ti curar di lor, ma guarda e passa.” 
AvrEeRNo- 
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lowing, he studied physics to very little purpose ; he 
next passed on to civil and canon law, but his health 
would not allow him to continue his course, and he 
contented himself with the degree of Master of Arts, 
after going through a sort of examination by the 
help of his good memory, the assistance of a tutor, 
and the easy indolence of the examiners. He had, at 
the same time, private teachers of geography, which 
he liked very well; of musie, in which he made little 
or no progress ; of fencing and of dancing, which Jat- 
ter he absolutely detested, as well as the French 
master who taught him. He attributes to the ap- 


nee of this man his first unfavourable impres- 
sions of the French in general, which he says were 
strengthened by seeing the Duchess of Parma and her 
maids, on their passage through Turin, all besmeared 
with rouge, which was not then used by Italian ladies. 
Of one exercise he was passionately fond, and this 
was riding, which served materially to improve his 
health. He still continued to live in the academy, 


’ but under much less restraint; at the age of four- 


teen, by the laws of Piedmont, he was master of his 
own income, and only subject to his guardian in so 
far as he could not alienate his property. He then 
entered the army, as all young noblemen were bound 
to do, with the rank of ensign in a provincial regi- 
ment, which in time of peace only assembled for a 
few days twice in the year. 

“ At the of seventeen he obtained the king's 
leave to travel under the escort of an English Catho- 
lic tutor. He went first through Italy, and having 

ot rid of the tutor, next proceeded to France, where 
fre was introduced at the levee of Louis XV, at Ver- 
sailles. He was struck with ‘the Jupiter-like super- 
ciliousness of that monarch, who stared at the per- 
sons introduced to him, without condescending to 
say a word to them.’ Alfieri’s pride (and he had a 
considerable share of it) was evidently hurt. From 
France he came to England, with which country he 
was pleased from the first. He admired ‘ the general 
appearance of comfort, the life and activity of the 
people, the neatness and convenience of the houses, 
tiny as they appeared to him coming from Italy, the 
roads, the inns, the horses, the women—every thing. 
Contrary to the common supposition, he found 
a greater facility of introduction into company to a 
foreign gentleman well recommended in London 
than in Paris. After spending in England the win- 
ter of 1768, he crossed over to Holland, which coun- 
try he liked best next to England. He attributed 
the advantages of both to their institutions, and the 
long habit of rational freedom. In Holland Alfieri 
began his love adventures, which he followed with 
all the madness of a southern temperament. His life 
was, for several years after, restless and dissipated ; 
he ran from Holland to Italy, thence to Vienna, to 
Berlin, to Denmark, Sweden, Russia, and thence 
through Germany and Holland, back again to Eng- 
land in 1771, when he had an intrigue, not very cre- 
ditable to him, with a married lady, and ta 
duel with her husband. He afterwards went to 
Spain and Portugal, and thus completed his tour of 
Europe. He has written an account of his travels in 
his « Satire.’ 

“In 1773 he returned to Turin, where he took a 
house, and apparently settled. There, in the midst 
of another love intrigue, and after having reeovered 
from a severe illness, he began to write some scenes 
of a drama on the subject of Cleopatra. This was 
his first essay in Italian versification. He next wrote, 
in French prose, two tragedies, ‘ Filippo’ and ‘ Poli- 
nice.’ At last, dissatisfied with these essays, he 
resolved on removing to Tuseany to study the pure 
Italian language. In 1777 he went first to Siena and 
then to Florence, where he applied himself seriously 
to dramatic composition. e there also made the 
acquaintance of a lady who fixed his heart for ever. 
This was the wife of Charles Edward Stuart, called 
the Young Pretender, at whose house most foreigners 
visited. The lady afterwards separated from her 
husband, and retired into a convent at Rome. 
Alfieri continued attached to her, and followed her 
to several places; at last, after her husband's death 
in 1788, it appears that they were privately married, 
although the marriage was never made public, and 
by some is doubted. 

“In 1782 Alfieri had completed fourteen tragedies, 
terof which were printed at Siena. Though he paid 
little attention to the strictures of the purists, he an- 
swered a long letter of Calsabigi, in which the latter 
had criticised his work with some show of reason. 
After this we find Alfieri starting again for England 
in the autumn of 1783, for the sole object, as he in- 
forms us, of buying horses. After spending a. winter 
in London, he set off, on his retura to Tuseany, with 
a Feétinue of fourteen horses. He describes in a hu- 
mourous style the trouble he had in leading his’ cattle 
across the Channel, through France, and over the Alps, 
not then so practicable. as now, into Italy. In 1715, 
the Countess of Albany having gone to live in France, 


~ Alfieri also repaired thither, and resided first at a villa 


near Colmar, and afterwards in Paris, where he super- 
intend Y edition of his tragedies, by Didot. A n 


» nad & pm alter he published his othcr miscellaneous setifirecer 


Kehl. Alfieri and the Countess were living quietly 
at Paris, when the French revolution drove them away. 
He was present at the tragedy of the 10th of August, 
1792, after which he hastened to get passports for 
himself and the lady; but on coming out of the city 
they were stopped at the barrier by a squad of sans 
eulottes; who, seeing two travelling carriages and 
servants, wanted to stop them, saying they were 
aristocrats running away, and to lead them to the 
Hotel de Ville. Had this taken place, the probability 
is, that both Alfieri and the Countess would have 
perished in the massacres of the subsequent September. 
Alfieri, however, by showing a bold countenance, 
vociferating as loud as the French. themselves, swear- 
ing he was a foreigner, an Italian, and appealing to 
the seven passports which he held in his hands, after 
half an hour's altereation came clearly through the 
barrier. Two days after their departure the municipal 
officers repaired to the house of the Countess, seized 
her furniture, Alfieri’s horses, books. MSS., &c.; and 
their property in the funds was sequestered, under the 
plea that they were emgrants. 


“Alfieri and his companion hastened through 
Belgium and Germany back to Florence, from which 
city he never stirred after, Here he wrote his ‘ Miso- 
gallo,’ a collection of satirical sonnets, letters, and 
epigrams, in which he has embodied all his early pre- 
judices, and his more recent feelings of dislike to the 
French people. It is a work of undiscriminating 
passion. At forty-six years of age he began studying 
Greek, and by bis own unassisted application he was 
enabled in two years to understand and translate the 
Greek writers. In 1799 the French troops entered 
Florence, but remained there only a few months, 
which Alfieri spent at a country seat, to avoid the un- 
pleasant scenes of military violence. He afterwards 
lived quietly at Florence, seeing nobody except the 
Countess and his old friend the Abbate Culuso, till 
1803, when aa attack of the gout, to which he was 
subject, added to his constant application and an ex- 
tremely sparing diet, terminated his life on the Sth of 
October, at the age of fifty-five. He expired without 
much pain, his constitution being evidently worn out. 
The Countess of Albany was by his side ia his last 
moments. He was buried in the church of Santa 
Croce, the Florence Pantheon, where many years 
before the sight of Michael Angelo’s mausoleum had 
inspired him with a desire for literary fame. The 
Countess of Albany had a fine monument raised to 
him by the celebrated Canova. 

* Alfieri gave to Italy the first tragedies deserving 
the name. The unities are strictly preserved, the 
characters are few, the action one, no by-play or 
subordinate incidents; and yet, notwithstanding all 
this meagreness, there isso much power in the senti- 
ments, so much nervousness in the language, such a 
condensation of single passion, that the performance of 
one of Alfieri’s tragedies keeps the audience as spell- 
bound. Such, at least, is the effect they produce upon 
an Italian audience, 

“The * Saul’ is the finest of Alfieri’s plays; the 
author has imparted an oriental and biblical colouring 
to the language and the situations of his personages, 
which, together with the fine lyric passages expressive 
of the changes in Saul’s mental alienation, give a 
peculiar, an epic interest to this play, The ‘ Filippo’ 
is considered as the next in merit. Mostof the others 
are on Greek and Roman subjects. Two are taken 
from the history of Florence,—‘La Congiura dei 
Pazzi,’ and * Don Garzia,’ the son of Cosmo T., Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. A. W. Schlegel, of Boon, in his 
‘Course of Dramatic Literature,’ has given copious 
strictures on Alfieri’s plays, which have been replied 
to by Gherardini, in his notes to the Italian translation 
of the professor's work, in which the reader may find 
all the arguments for and against the Italian tragedian, 
Alfieri’s classic drama is very different from that of the 
French stage ; it is chiefly distinguished by its ex- 
treme siinpheity, the absence of all superfluous decla- 
mation and tedious narrative, and the exciting 
abruptnesss of his blank verse. This arrangement of 
words, which has been called harsh, was by him 
purposely studied, to supply the deficiencies of the 
measure. 

“ Of Alferi’s minor works several heve been already 
meationed in the course of this article. He wrote six 
comedies, four of them on political subjects, being 
satires on the various’ systems of government, ‘ the 
One,’ ‘the Few,’ the ‘Too Many,’ and the fourth is 
‘the Antidote, a mixture.of the Three Poisons.’ Among 
his prose works the Tirannide is a vehement invective 
against tyranny, taken in the old and extreme sense of 
Machiavelli’s Principe. But such a government as 
Machiavelli saw before his eyes in several Italian states 
when he wrote, existed no longer in any part of 
Christian Europe in the days of Alfieri; hence the 
sketch of the former bas all the thrilling vividness of a 
portrait from life, whilst that of Alfieri is taken from 
books and his own excited imagination, His transla- 
tion of Sallust is very much esteemed. Alfieri’s ab- 
horrence of the excesses of the French during the first 
tevolution, and of their subsequent servility under 
military despotism, has caused some to imagine that lie 
pa eee ote liberal ideas before his death. 

t this is a superficial view of thin A i 
admire liberty, a yet be indignant against tan ake 
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nomers of every age and country in 
_their construction or improvement. 7 in 
astrology, which has prevailed th 

from time immemorial, a iy 
necessary, asthe very foundation 

consisted in an accurate _knowle the state of 


“The first astronomical almanacs per ia 
France witd those of Duret de Montbrison, 1637, 


was inseparably connected with that of order and secu= 
rity for persons and property, and he saw the 
violated every day both in France and in ee 
violent temper led him sometimes into par 
seeming contradictions. But he was, upomthe , 
an independent, candid, honest-hearted writer; : 
his example and his precepts gave a temper. to the 
Italian mind which bas not been lost. He formed a 
moral school, not numerous indeed, but i ‘some 
of the brightest names in Italian literature of the e 
age. His name is ever mentioned by the Italians with 
t. He kept aloof from those attacks and 
against religion and decency, in which weaker 
indulged in his time; on these ow he gave no scan= 
dal to bis Christian brethren, Ln his private character 
he was a warm and constant fri and aman of 
honourable sentiments and conduct. Alfieri’s works” 
have gone through many editions, both separately and” 
together in one collection. Two editions of the 
were published,—one at Pisa, in 1808, in 22 vols. 
quarto; and another at Padua, 1809-10, in 22 vols. 
octavo. His tragedies, his autobiography, and some of 
his minor compositions, have been in: the 
Milan collection of the Italian classics, under i ie 
of ¢ Opere Scelte,’ in four volumes octavo, 18183. do 
this is the most correct edition of that partof his works. 
(See ‘ Vita di Vittorio Alfieri da Asti, scritta da 
esso.’)” , — 

As we find some difficulty in detaching useful,” 
seientific articles, we will still keep to the entertaining.” 
But this being the season when people are buying 
Almanacs, the following extract may be found both 
entertaining and useful :— 

“ Almanac.—The derivation of this word has given’ 
some trouble to grammarians. The most rational) 
derivation appears to us to be from the two Arabic 
words al, the article, and mana or manah, to count. 

“*An almanac, in the modern sense of the word, is an” 
annual publication, giving the civil divisions of the 
year, the moveable and other feasts, and the times of 
the various astronomical phenomena, jeder the 
latter term not only those which are remark such 
as the eclipses of the moon or sun, but also those of a 
more ordinary and useful character, such as the places 
of the sun, moon, and planets, the position of the prin- 
cipal fixed stars, the times of bigh and low water, and 
such information relative -- the Soe 1 Shite end 
has hitherto furnished. The agricultura' i 
statistical information which is usually contained in’ 
popular almanacs, though as valuable a part of the work 
as any, is comparatively of modern date. 

“It is impossible that any country in which astronomy 
was at all cultivated could be long without an almanac 
of some species. Accordingly we find the first astro- 


heavens. With the almanacs, if indeed bee wd them 
not before, the above-mentioned r 

duced into the West, and strange to say, it is only” 
within these few years that astrological predicti 

not been contained in nine almanacs out of ten. is 
not known what were the first almanacs published in 
Europe. That the Alexandrian Greeks constructed’ 
them in or after’the time of citar appears from an 
account of Theon, the celebrated com: 

the Almagest, in a manuscript found by M, : 
at Paris, in which the method of arranging them is 
explained, and the proper materials pointed out Itis 
impossible to suppose that at any 
uncommon: but in the dearth o 
have come down to us, the earliest 
an indefatigable biographer, 
are those of Solomon Jarch 
1150, and of the celebrated 
1461, The almanacs of Regiomontanus, said 
Bailly, in is * History of ‘Astronomy,’ to h 

the first ever published, but whi might be more 
correct to say ever printed, appeared between 1475 and 
1506, since which time we can ee oe 
of such productions, of which our limits will not allow 
us to give even the names of the authors. “They 


be found in the * Bibliographie omeere 
Lalande, and in Lag Prep al I , 
article—Ephemeris. The almanacs nontat 
which rt contained the ——— an the places of 
the planets, weresold, it is said, for ten crowns of gold. 
An almanac for 1442, in manuscript, we 

is preserved in the Biblothéque du Rov at Pans. The 
almanacs of Engel of Vienna were published from 
1494 to 1500, and those of Bernard de Gra of 


Barcelona, from about 1487. There are 


a of the fourteenth century in the rie 
of the British Museum, and’of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. 


which series continued till 1700, | But there must have 
been previous publications of some similar des 
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duals. In England, the 
rationally employed. James I granted a monopoly of 
the trade in almanacs to the Universities and the 
Stationers’ Company, and under their patronage astro- 
logy flourished till beyond the middle of the last cen- 
tury, but not altogether unopposed ; the humourous 
attack of Swift, under the name of Bickerstaff, upon 
Partridge’s almanac, is well-known, both from the 
amusement which the public derived from the contro- 
versy, and the perpetuation of the assumed surname in 
the ‘Tatler.’ But though Swift stopped the mouth of 
Partridge, he could not destroy the corporation under 
whose direction the almanac was published. The 
Stationers’ Company (for it is but fair to state the 
Hetpeniies were only passive, having accepted an 
annuity ffom their colleagues, and resigned any active 
exercise of their privilege) found another Partridge, as 
good a prophet as his predecessor, nor have we been 
without one to this day. 

“The Stationers’ Company appears to have acted 
from a simple desire to give people that which would 
sell, whether astrolo ‘eat or not; and not from any 
awe turn for prophecy, inherent in the corporation. 

us even in 1624 they issued at the same time the 
usual predictions in one almanac, and undisguised 
Contempt of them in another; apparently to suit all 
tastes. The almanac of Allstree, published in the 
above-mentioned year, calls the supposed influence of 
the moon upon different members of the body ‘ hea- 
thenish :’ and dissuades from astrology in the follow- 
ing lines, which make up in sense for their want of 
elegance and rhythm :— 

‘Let every philomathy (i.e. mathematician) 
Leave lying Astrology, 
And write true Astronomy. 
And I'll beare you company.” 

“Tn 1775, a blow was struck which demolished the 
legal monopoly, One Thomas Carnan, a bookseller, 
whose name deserves honourable remembrance, had 
sone years before detected or presumed the illegality of 
the exclusive right, and invaded it accordingly. The 
cause came before the Court of Common Pleas in the 
year above-mentioned, and was théfe decided against 
the Company. Lord Nerth, in 1779, brought a bill 
into the ouse of Commons to renew and legalize the 
privilege, but, after an able argument by Erskine in 

vour of the public, the House rejected the ministerial 
project by a majority of 45. The absurdity and even 
indecency of some of these productions was fully ex- 
posed by Erskine; but the defeated monopolists ma- 
naged to regain the exclusive market, by purchasing the 
works of their competitors. The astrological and other 
predictions still continued ; but it is some extenuation 
that the public, long used to predictions of the deaths 
of princes and falls of rain, refused to receive an: 
almanacs which did not contain their favourite Motos 3 
ities. It is said (Baily, Further remarks on the de- 
Sective state of the Nautical Almanac, &c., p.9) that 
the Stationers’ Company once tried the experiment of 
ag reconciling Francis Moore and common-sense 

no greater step than omitting the column of the 
moon’s influence on the parts of the human body, and 
that most of the copies were returned upon their hands, 
For more detail upon the contents of former almanacs, 
see the Companion to the Almanac for 1829, and also 
the London Magazine of December, 1828, and Journal 
of Education, No. Vio 

“‘ The British Almanac was published by the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge in 1828. is 
success induced the Stationers’ Company to believe that 
the public would no longer refuse a good almanac be- 
cause it only predicted purel mae ag phenomena, 
and they accordingly published the Englishman's 
Almanac, which is unexceptionable. We may also 
add that the other almanacs are diminishing the quan- 
tity and tone of their objectionable parts, so that be- 
fore long it may be hoped that the latter will disappear 
entirely.” 


al authority was less 
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EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 


“ Jnstruction of the People in a Knowledge of Art as 
applicable to Manufactures. No. I.—On the 14th of 

'y a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
was pppainies to inquire into the best means of extend- 
ing a knowledge of the Arts, and of the principles of 
design among the people (especially the manufacturing 
population) of the country ; also toinquireintothe consti- 
tution, management and effects of institutions connected 
with the arts. The Committee began its labours on 
the 27th of July, and closed them on the 4th of Sep- 
tember, having sat sixteen days in the whole, and 
heard the evidence of twenty-nine different witnesses 
on the subject of their inquiry. The investigation has 
a principally confined to the two following 
points :— 

1. The state of Art in this country and in other 
countries, as manifested in their different manufac- 
tures. 2. The best means of extending among the 

ople, especially the manufacturing classes, a know- 
ledge of and a taste for Art. The Committee have 
Scarcely touched the state of the bi 
of Art, and the best mode of advancing them: but 

recommend the resumption of the investigation 
early inthe next Session. 

We shall, in the first-place, collect from the Report, 
the opinions which were adduced on the “ State of 


Art in England as manifested in manufactures.” 
Mr J. Jobson Smith, of Sheffield, one of the first 
witnesses examined, is engaged in iron-foundry, as 
applied to ornaments, and the firm to which he belongs 
expends about 15001 a-year in the production of 
models of this kind (the witness uced a model of a 
stove-front) for stoves and fenders alone. Some of 
these models are exceedingly beautiful, and Sir Francis 
Chantrey has pronounced them to be the finest speci- 
mens of iron manufacture which he had seen io the 
kingdom. As these models are adopied, the moment 
they are produced for public sale, by other manufae- 
turers, who are consequently enabled to sell them 
cheaper, from the fact of their having paid nothing for 
the pattern, it is the intention of Mr Smith’s house to 
discontinue the employment of their capital in so 
liberal a manner, for the benefit of others, unless some 
protection is afforded to their designs. One halfof the 
patterns for stove-grates and fenders have, it is stated, 
originated with them. Everything that is worth copy- 
ing is pirated ia three months, and when. more than 
usual money and labour have been expended in prepar- 
ing a design, it is copied in a fortnight, and even.in 
a week, It is astonishing that under such circum- 
stances the arts, as applied to manufactures, should 
have made any progress at all. If three years’ pro- 
tection were afforded to patterns, artists of a higher 
character would be employed; and Mr Smith says 
that he should not hesitate in expending 200/, or 300L 
in the production of a model for a grate, if he had the 
certainty of being fairly remunerated for his enterprise. 
There is every certainty of the public patronage being 
obtained for those articles which display the greatest 
taste and elegance; and not only in the particular 
branch of manufacture with which Mr Smith is con- 
nected, but with silver and plated goods, _ r 

As to the class of ns e€ in furnishing 
patterns for the manufacturers of Sheffield, itis stated 
that they have not been specially educated for that 
employment. ‘* They have had no education at all; 
they are a few men of natural talent, who have been 
accidentally directed to drawing very early, and have 
followed it vpin this way.” The individual who had 
designed the pattern of astove-grate which was handed 
in to the Committee, had been taken into partnership 
in the house to which Mr Smith belongs. But so 
little do the manufacturers generally attend to origi- 
nality of design (finding it much cheaper to depend 
upon piracy)» that persons who devote themselves to 
the stud art as applied to manufactures are not 
at Sheflield very well remunerated, nor have their 
numbers increased with the growing consequence of 
the town, If protection were afforded to. original de- 
signs, every manufacturer would be compelled to 
employ an artist. At present a clever artist can earn 
from three to four pounds a week by devoting his time 
to the production of models; but not. more than four 
are solely employed at Sheffield in this way. 

James Morrison, Esq., M.P., of the well known 
firm of Morrison and Co., a member of the Committee, 
was next examined. He stated that while our woven 
manufactures were superior to those of foreign countries 
in respect of the general texture, we were greatly in- 
ferior to foreigners in point of design, especially in the 
silk manufacture, which is essentially a fancy trade, 
In France, the man who is lucky in, a pattern is the 
fortunate manufacturer for the year. In England 
there is no want of en ement of articles of taste, 
and yet dealers are obliged to resort to the continent 
for the purpose of procuring the means of gratifying it, 
being unable todo so at home. Mr Morrison, how- 
ever, states that the manufactures of this country haye 
been much improved by the opportunity. of purchasing 
foreign att in the shape of manufactured goods. This 
gentleman had been so much struck with the necessity of 
improving the designs of our manufacturers, especially 
siuce the introduction of foreign articles that, know- 
ing our ioferiority, he had. offered to assist in the 
establishment in London of a School of Art connected 
with manufactures. Mr Morrison observed, that 
whilst in small states, where there are scarcely any 
manufactures, one hears of schools of desigm; yet in 
this country, where they would be of the utmost 
importance, we have nothing of the kind. There is 
a growing taste, notwithstanding, for those articles in 
which the arts of design are best exhibited, insomuch 
that some branches of our manufactures really languish 
from the poverty of taste evinced in getting them up. 
All the manufacturers allow that if they produce very 
superior articles, however expensive they may be, 
there are persons ready to purchase them, There is 
no want of able artists among us, but their abilities are 
not directed into the necessary channel, and their 
pupils are educated as painters and sculptors rather 
than as artists for manufactures ; one of the reasons of 
this being the check to originality which is occa~ 
sioned by piracy, as every good pattern is immediately 
copied. 

Me Samuel Smith, of the firm of Harding, Smith, 
and Co., of Pallmall, says that the silk-manufacturers 
of Lyons visit this country twice a-year with new pat- 
terns, some of them drawn upon paper, but the majority 
already wove, for the purpose of better enabling pur- 
chasers to appreciate the design. Perhaps about two 
hundred different designs will be offered each season, 
but it depends upon the orders which are given how 
many are ultimately proceeded with. In the mean- 


time, the English silk-manufacturer has scarcely any 
patterns to offer. Mr Smith says—‘* They more com- 
monly ask us for designs or patterns, or if we know 
what the French are likely to produce.” Of plain 
silks the average of the sales of Mr Smith’s house is 
two-thirds English and one-third French; but of 
figured and fancy silks more than one-half are French, 
consisting of articles of the most costly description and 
the richest design, aud the other half of English, being 
a commoner article both in fabric and pattern. As to 
fancy-ribands, three-foarths of what are sold by Messrs 
Smith are French. French shawls are also sold to a 
great extent, being preferred to the Scotch shawls. The 
French’ have launched out into avariety of designs, 
extending all over the shawl, whereas the Scotch 
shawls were generally made with a border sewn on, 
and consisted year after year of the same or nearly the 
same pattern. The fine shawl trade of this conntry is 
depressed, owing to the French shawls being much 
superior in poiut of design, on which account alone 
they obtain a preference ; for, as Mr Smith states, ‘*In 
placing articles before persons, which I do iscu- 
ously, that is chosen which is most liked, without the 
question being put whether it is French or English.’” 
Whatever the prejudice might have been a few years. 
in favour of French , there is nothing of the 
kind now. The manner in which colours are combined 
in articles of French manufacture is so superior, that: 
this circumstance alone obtains a preference for them. 
‘* They produce new shawls of colours that would not 
be thought of in England.” In France there is.a cless 
of chemical professors who are habitually consulted by 
manufacturers as to the mans of improving colours, and 
the application and advantage of chemical arts to 
manutactures. Mr Smith stated, that in this country 
new patterns are so frequently pirated by other manu-- 
facturers, and p in articles of a commoner 
description, that but little inducement is held out tothe 
application of art to silk manufactures. ‘There are 
many articles which we are ey, Serr from France,” 
he said, “ which, undoubtedly, if we were in possession 
of designs, might be equally well manufactured here,” 
and they could be sold quite as. cheap. ' 

Mr James, the in a wholesale London house 
which has extensive dealings with silk-manufacturers, 
said that ever since the introduction of French goods, 
a considerable improvement had taken place in the pat- 
terns of silk goods, particularly in the colours. 
The difficulty of selling a bad shade of colour, 
whenever it occur, is increased consider- 
ably, on account of the general appreciation of good 
colours. The improvement has been occasioned by our 
eopying the colours from the French, and in figured 
patterns we borrow largely from them. If effectual: 
means were taken for connecting tle arts with the ma- 
nufactures of the country, it is Mr James's opinion that 
“we should decidedly beat the French in figured as in 
plain goods.” 

Mr T. F. Gibson, a manufacturer of Spitalfields, said) 
that the patterns employed in his department of the 
trade, were almost entirely copies or variations of 
French designs. There is but a very small degree of 
talent employed in the production of patterns; the 
patterns called British-patterns, are copies, or little 
more, from French desigos, There.are a few persons 
in Spitalfields who devote themselves to wing Baty 
terns, or copying French designs, but they have not 
been educated as artists, nor do they possess a culti- 
vated taste. The French patterns are generally given 
to these persons by the manufacturers, and they either 
copy precisely, or make variations as the manufacturers’ 
or their own taste may suggest. They obtain by this 
pomea incomes varying from 100/. to 2000, a-year. 

t'is Mr Gibson’s opinion, that if there was, on the one 
hand, any legislative protection for patterns, and on the 
other, a sufficient number of drawers of patterns who 
were skilful artists, that, judging from the increased 
consumption, and appreciation by the public of beauti- 
ful works of art, as applied to silk manufactures, the 
master manufacturers would be enabled to give larger 
tices for patterns, and to have specimens of greater 
auty, and, consequently, to encourage a better 
description of pattern-drawers than we have at present ; 
but there is, he thinks, a second difficulty, which is the 
want of national taste among our artists in this depart- 
ment of art, which compels us to make copies from 
French patterns, in order to supply the demand. 


Mr George Eld, the mayor of Coventry, formerly, 
made an inquiry with a view to ascertain the number 
of persons engaged in the riband trade, who had any 
knowledge of the art of design ; and out of 7,000 suc! 
persons, in Foleshill, he could not find more than six 
who were capable of copying a pattern, and not one 
capable of making an original design. The inhabitants 
of Foleshill presented a petition to Parliament, in, 
which they prayed for assistance towards establishing a 
school of tons connected with the riband manufacture. 
The decided superiority of the French, in the taste of 
their patterns, Thad forced upon them the conviction 
that they must adopt the same means of cultivating a. 
better taste. eat F ce 

Mr Butt, who superintends the bronze and porcelain 
department in the establishment of Messrs Howell and 
James, of London, states that as respects the taste and: 
design manifested. in_ the articles. with which lie is 
mostconyersant, the English have, on some points, a 
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superiority over their neighbours, viz. in china, of that 
description which is of the same nature as the old 
Dresden china, ornamented with raised flowers, and 
which is sought after even in Paris in preference to 
their own productions; but, with this exception, their 
designs are superior to ours; and we also excel them 
in silver, gold, and jewellery work, chiefly because 
their costliness enables the English macufactarer to 
give high prices to artists to model the patterns. But 
the greater cheapness of art in France renders articles 
of a less costly description far superior in point 
of design to those of a similar quality among us. 
A French workman is enabled frequently to make his 
own designs and models, and if not sufficiently in- 
structed to dothat, he is at all events enabled to finish 
works from the models of others with superior ‘accu- 
tacy; but the English workman can rarely do this. 

Mr C. H. Smith, a sculptor of architectural orna- 
ments, thinks that in his profess‘on ornaments are as 
well designed in England as in any country, but the 
French workmen, taken collectively, are better edu- 
cated in art than the English workmen; consequently 
the French artist has a greater facility of getting his 
designs well executed than the English artist. In 
Mr Smith’s opinion not only the artizan needs educat- 
ing in a love of art, but the public also. The public, 
as a body, donot sufficiently discriminate between pure 
classical elegance and meretrivious finery, and the 
dealer’s study is not so much to improve the taste of 
= as to discover what goods will sell most 
Teadily. 

Mr Fozgo, the historical painter, stated that owing 
to the want of protection for designs, it often happened 
that where 50/. would be expended on a design, not 
more than 5/. is now ventured by the silversmith. Mr 
Foggo himself recently received eight guineas for a 
design, when the amount to be expended on a piece of 
plate was 800/. In other cases where the fisished work 
would amount to 200 er 300 guineas. less than 
51. has been spent upon the design. The French, 
he says, are superior to us in accuracy of execution, 
but not equal in fancy and imagination. Perspective 
is often litle understood in other countries, but it is 
particularly neglected in England. Some of our ma- 
nufactures far excel others in the merits of the designs, 
and this is usually in proportion to the difficulty of 
copying them, as the wantof a sufficient copyright is 
thereby less felt. This is more particularly the case in 
the japan manufacture, where the designs are more 
exquisite than anything produced abroad, though often 
exceedingly defective in perspective. 

M. Claude Guillotte, who was the first to introduce 
the Jacquard loom into this country, pointed out the 
inferiority of English workmen in a knowledge of art, 
owing to their not having received proper instruction. 
The artists in France who are connected with the silk 
trade, usually receive six months’ instruction in the 
theory of the manufacture before they are called into 
the field of practice: or, during their instruction, pass 
two hours a day in acquiring a thorough understand- 
ing of the application of the design to the machine, 
and the fabric to be wrought. 

Mr Martin, the eminent painter, whose talents were 


“formerly employed in painting on china, said, in 


allusion to this branch of manufacture, that it had fallen 


~so low that nothing was done worthy of being called 


invention. The French were beating us hollow. Yet, 
as he observed, ‘every day we see china; at all our 
meals the elegant and beautiful china is always before 
us; we are delighted with a piece of beautiful work- 
manship, and it might be athena very cheap if there 
were a great number of clever draughtsmen as china- 
painters, but” you could not find them.” If beauty of 
design and workinanship were applied to the article, it 
would increase the export, and be the means also of 
conferring a permanent intellectual interest, and of 
developing the public taste. 

Mr James Crabb, an individual engaged in the de- 
Signing and execution of fancy works for the decoration 
of rooms, showed, that in designs for papers the French 
designer is superior to the English one, and that the 
inferior French workmen employed upon them are 
better artists than the English ones, In the English 


- patterns the leaves of a plant are often different from 


the flower to which it belongs: and this is an inacen- 
racy which is never found in the French papers, the 
leaves of each respective plant being given with the finest 
possible effect. The effect, contrast, and combination of 
the colours, as well as form, are superior in the French 
specimens; and this facility of adopting the forms and 
colours most gratifying to the eye, must be the result 
of continued an’ early acquaintance with flowers and 
plants. In the designs for a French landscape paper, 
the perspective is usually beautifully attended to in 
the painting; and unless the journeyman had the sub- 
ject familiar in his mind, he could not execute the work 
with the freedom with which it is evidently done. 
There is no superiot or foreman in a manufactory, who 
‘could possibly attend to all those little things which, 
nevertheless, give the work the superiority it possesses ; 
they must be done by the intelligent journeyman, as- 
sisted only by the artist’s general superintendence. In 
England a youth apprenticed to ‘a decorative paper 
manufacturer, if he has ability or inclination to pursue 
the study of drawing during his leisure hours, may do 
80; but he seldom receives encouragement and _assist~ 
ance to: apply himself at any other time. Itis not 
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possible, under such circumstances, that the English 
workmen should be able to compete with the working 
artists of France. They have scarcely any opportuni- 
ties in early life to make themselves generally ac- 
quainted with the various proportions of the human 
form, with avimals, architecture, and especially botany, 
and the principle of combining colours so as to forin 
pleasing effects. 

James Skene, Esq., Secretary to the Board of Tras- 
tees for the Encouragement of Manufactures in Scot- 
land, was next examined, He stated it was the general 
opinion that the decline in the Scotch shaw! trade was 
owing to the introduction of French shawls, which 
shawls were preferred solely on account of the superi- 
ority of their design; and that this superiority was oc- 
easioned by instruction afforded to artizans at a school 
in Paris, where about seventy Ls fee were taught ex- 
pressly in that particular branch of shawl patterns. 
The French pattern-drawers have always the flowers 
before them; whereas in this country, when patterns 
are made, which is not very often, they take any book 
of travels containing flowers, which may or may not be 
correct. We are happy to learn that a clever artist has 
been sent to Paris, for the purpose of gaining informa- 
tion which will enable the Board of Trustees to intro- 
duce the subject to the notice of the Academy at Edin- 
burgh, and to establish a class, not for teaching shawl 
patterns alone, but patterns in general connected with 
manufactures. 

Mr Papworth, an architect, stated that manufacturers 
lamented exceedingly the want of adequate assistance 
for their purposes, in design, in judgment, accuracy of 
drawing, and in a knowledge and arrangement of 
colours ; and they would readily pay even for the best 
assistance, if the use of that which they paid for were 
protected in any way ; but it has often happened. when 
a manufacturer paid for a good design, and (as for 
metal work) had the pattern carved ata considerable 
expense, intending to have it executed in silver or some 
other valuable metal, that, from the dishonesty of 
his workmen, another person has forestalled him, 
by bringing, out the same thing in lead or 
cast-iron, iracy, he added, was so common ia 
works of art, even of architectural ornament, that 
artists would not execute a fine desiga on their own 
account, well knowing that as soun as they so!d 
one plaster cast of it, they had no further hope of 
benefit; and hence the absence of originality in vases, 
tablets, foliages, &c. In this country, if an architect 
wanted a modern vase, a modern tablet, or a modern 
frieze, he might seek for it in vain, There are a number 
of clever artists—sculptors, for instance—who would 
occasionally model articles of the above kind, as the 
work would sell to such an extent as would produce a 
sufficient remuneration ; but, owing to the want of pro- 
tection, if they were to let one cast pass out of their 
hands, it would be sold about the streets in a week or 
fortnight for 2s. or 3s. Henee invention is almost 
entirely prevented. 

Messrs P. and R. Barnes, of Norwich, the former 
gentleman a member of the Academy of Aits at Bruges, 
stated that there were six or seven hundred students at 
the Academy of Bruges, the greater portion of them 
belonging to the poorer classes of society; and the 
panmis of the town is not more than 20,000. 

othing is paid for instruction, and the only fee required 
is a small one of a frank to the servants. At this in- 
stitution the pupils attend every evening in the week, 
except Sanday ; prizes are annually awarded to the 
most proficient student in each branch of art, and a 
general procession through the town takes place in order 
to attach more importance to the occasion. At Norwich, 
the seat of an important manufacture, there is a popula- 
tion of about 70,000, and there are about six pupils 
attending a public drawing academy, and any others 
are taught in an imperfect manner by private masters. 

Mr Cockerell, the architect to the Bank of England, 
was examined ; and gave it as his opinion that the want 
of artists proceeds rather from the absence of taste and 
encouragement ia employers, who have not had the 
opportunity of forming a good taste. ‘‘ I have visited,” 
says Mr Cockerell, “ the manufactories of this country, 
and [have exceedingly lamented the want of instruc- 
tion which I found in them; but Lhave much more 
deplored the ind:fference shown by Government ona 
sabject which materially concerns the honour and cha- 
tacter of England as respects art, and which is of pa- 
ramount commercial and national importance in a 
manufacturing country, when the cultivation of taste 
only is wanting to give us the superiority over the 
world.” In the whole range of our manufactures he 
frequently found that, from the ignorance of the true 
principles of design, there was a constant waste of 
capital in the capricious aod random endeavour to 
catch the public taste. The manufacturers themselves 
are often not sufticiently impressed with the necessity 
of a higher culture of design; *‘ they generally,” Mr 
Cockerell says, ‘dabble themselves, and put things 
together from books; they purchase books of design 
with avidity, and sometimes buy up the stock of a book~ 
seller to'secure the exclusive advantage of a rare pub- 
lication of patterns.’ Some years ago the Duke of 
Northumberland laid out a large sum in his house at 
Charing-Cross on manufactures wholly English, and 
of unusual magnificence. Mr Cockerell superintended 
their execution in various manufactories, and found the 
workmen always at a loss for designs: and models, -and 


confessing, accordinz to their own words, the defi- — 
ciency of the master-hand. — 
Mr Felix Begaerts, Professor of History at An 
stated to the Committee that there were between 
and seven thousand of the children of the poor 7 
in the Sunday Schools of Antwerp, to whom instruction 
is given not ouly in reading and writing, but also in 
design. Since the insti:utioa of these Suaday 
the intelligence of the people had been greatly deve- 
loped in reference to the arts. Those children who 
evinced a natural taste for design, are encouraged to 
cultivate it; and not only do they fiad enco’ ' 
in the workshops of the manufacturer, but, (if they 
have a taste for superior art) in the studio of the artist. 
A great many painters at Autwerp have risen from the 
lowest classes of society. 


Mr Robertson, the conductor of the *Mechanics” 
Magazine,’ does not admit in so general a manner the 
inferior acquiremeots of English artizans : —* I 
say there is a considerable want of a knowledge of 
one but I would qualify the observation in this 
way: ltis not so much an ignorance of the uses of — 
drawing, its intent and meaning, as a want of personal 
skill in the use and practice of it, Most of our arti- 


authors, who, if he were himself to take pen in pe 
rN 


ing point for consideration :—From the great commane 
of capinel possessed by the English » Semcaueaiite 
immense capabilities of his machinery, and the un 
valled skill and industry of his workmen, he is enab 
to turn out a greater quantity of goods in a gi 
than the manufacturer of any other country wha 
while our wide-spread commercial relations present him 
with facilities of disposal such | no other manufacturer 
enjoys. He lays out himself accordingly to supply 
dose peariatietdte that are most tn dwn ay 
world over; and those that gre the most in demand 
among mankind at large will, in the nature ae 
always be of the least tasteful description; that is to 
say, till the bulk of mankind are much more cultivate: 
than they now are, or are likely soon to be. Th 
eye requires to be educated in matters of taste; 
regards the mechanical classes, J are 
than behind the public taste. Until the pu 
improved, the grotesque, the gorgeous, and " 
in which rude and vulgar natures delight, will 
preferred. The demand for French goods he at- 
tributed partly to a taste, a vulgar taste it ma’ 
be called, for what is far-fetched and plead: 
partly to the actual superiority of n 
many of them derived, as ‘stated, from an English 
source, and partly to fashion, for which you can 
assign no reason whatever. Mr rison 
1 do not know anything that our artizans are 
ble of producing, taking this into consideration, that 
the price of food is such in this country that it will not: 
allow them to devote to many descriptions of work, the 
same length of time which foreign artizans, with their 
cheaper means of subsistence, can afford to 

upon them ;” and also:— I have admitted that t 
French do probably excel us in fancy goods, claim 
for our English workmen the merit of producic =f 
of those patterns for which the French get ere : 

I claim for them also the ability to do meets Awe) 
any other artizans can do, if you will but make it worth 
their while.” Ee ont 
[The above is a fair sample of the opinions which 


were offered to the Committee, but theuenhigehigene 
to it at 


of such great importance that we shall return 
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an early opportunity.] 
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TO ASSIST THE INQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUGGLING, AND 
SYMPATHISE WITH ALI. 


BERANGER—HUMAN GOODNESS — 
POBTS’ HOUSES. 


Berancen is now living in great seclusion at Fon- 
tainebleau. Two maiden aunts reside with him, at 
a small country house, close to the forest. His habits 
and modes of life are described as simple and unpre- 
tending, and he is said to mix very little in society. 
—Daily Papers. 


There is no fitter man to live in seclusion than a 
‘poet, by reason of the insight he has into so many 
things not observable by the unpoetical. And the 
more sociable he is by nature, the more, in some re- 
spects, will he succeed in adapting himself to his 
position, from his ability to socialize with any living 
‘thing near him. Beranger, however, with the in- 
stincts of a man who sympathises with his fellow- 
creatures, and likes occasionally to be in the thick of 
them, has pitched his retreat but at a small distance 
from Paris, so that he can be in either place at a 
short notice, especially by the assistance of that now 
universal vehicle and universal bane—the omnibus. 
To live between a forest and a metropolis, nearest to 
the one for a nest, yet not far from the other as a re- 
‘sort,—how could poet be better pitched? We had 
the pleasure, the other day, of meeting with a 
countryman of Beranger’s, who knows him, and who 
spoke with enthusiasm of his natural manners, his 
fond ‘heart, and the spirit and persuasiveness with 
which he converses as well as writes. 


We need not say that the’Lonnon Jounwat does 
not meddle with politics. We have our opinions in 
these matters, and never had any other ; but we love, 
thank God! an honest, unworldly,- kind-hearted 
man, whatever be his opinions; and much as we 
may admire Beranger on some other accounts, it is 
for those qualities we love him, just as it is for the 
same reasons we love the memory of Cowley, the 
most amiable of Tories. Clarendon’s Lord Falk- 
land is a great god of ours. And we love the late 
Mr Sadler, if the accounts of him in ‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine’ be true, as we believe. Oh, pray believe 
that there are myriads of such men in the world, if we 
did but know them ; and that human nature, instead 

_of being the shabby thing which shabby misgivings 
or desires would fain suppose it, is a very hopeful and 
promising thing, full of the happiest capabilities, and 
delayed in them, for the present, only by imperfect 
educations. The heart, the only final source of 
wisdom, is naturally wise in all, unless they are born 
mad, from mad circumstances; and even then you 
may see it struggling to break forth somehow, in an 
occasionally genial ray, or self-pitying tear. As for the 
rest of mankind, they would all love'and pity and teach 
and honour one another to-morrow, if they could but 
leave ‘off a few false notions of power, and petty 
habits of trickery, which notions and habits they all, 
in a manner, equally resent meanwhile, and would 
fain Jay down, if they thought others would. Where 
people are sure that they meet with no deception, 
how inclined they are, generally speaking, not to 
©ractise it! Let us here be permitted to make a 
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conclusion (an old favourite of ours) from the last 
new publication of Mr Holman, the blind traveller, 
a man who by writing and thinking as he does, turns 
his misfortune not only into a blessing to himself, 
but to his fellow creatures. We take it from the 
Atlas Sunday newspaper :— 

« It has been aquestion of interest to the readers 
of these travels (says the Atlus) how Mr Holman, 
who always went abroad without a servant, contrived 


to manage his money concerns. Here is his expla- 
nation. vit is a sort of compliment to mankind in 


general. 
pu ; and a deserved one, otherwise Mr Holman 


would not have had to record it. 


“ With respect to drawing bills, I may generally 
observe, that J never entertained any suspicion in 


‘such transactions, and have never been deceived. But 


I always acted with caution, applying only to respeet- 
able‘merchants or bankers; and such was my confi- 
dence in their integrity, that I had no hesitation in 
suffering them to draw the bills that were to be made 
payable to themselves, frequently signiag them when 
there was no third party present: nor can I recall a 
single instance in which any person attempted to take 
advantage of the confidence I reposed in them, either in 
the receipt, payment, or exchange of monies. In making 
bargains, or estimating the quality of articles by their 
prices, whenever I depended on my own judgment, 
I do not remember that I ever had any reason to be 
dissatisfied ; nor do I think that in such matters I 
was more imposed upon than I should have been if 
I had had my sight. 

“In the arrangement of my notes, gold, and 
silver, according to the respective value of gach, I 
never found any difficulty ; as a proof of which I may 
observe, that I generally settle my own bills, count 
out the money, and deliver it myself, merely referring 
the receipt to any one who happens to be with me, 
to ascertain whether the amount, date, &c., be cor- 
rectly stated. Another proof of my circumspection 
is, that I never made such a mistake as giving a sove- 
reign for a shilling ; nor has anybody been so kind as to 


give me gold for silver.” 

[A pleasant touch on the part of our blind friend ; 
but he can afford it, and so can those who deal with 
him. If ‘they were cautious for their money, they 
were equally careful of his.] 


“Notwithstanding I have travelled so much in 
foreign countries, and had so extensive an intercourse 
with strangers, I think I can safely say, that I have 
not been more deceived, or suffered greater losses in 
money transactions, than any of my countrymen. 
Thank God! I have not found sufficient cause to 
arm myself with suspicion ; for, though there are 
despicable characters in every country, who would 
not hesitate to take advantage of others, I am happy 
to think that human nature is not so bad as she is 
generally pourtrayed, and that there is at least one 
redeeming quality, which is acknowledged to exist 
even in the worst characters—a reluctance to practise 
deceit or treachery on the afflicted, as they might be 
tempted to do on those who are capable of protecting 
themselves. On the whole I have much more reason to 
be grateful to mankind, than to complain of any un- 
charitableness ; while, from the more educated part of 
the community, I have invariably experienced the most 
convincing evidence of the excellent qualities of the humau 
heart, in constant and disinterested acts of kindness, 


. hospitality, benevolence, and almost universal sym- 


pathy.” 

To return to our first intended subject, with this 
pleasant thought to accompany us into such suitable 
places.—We extracted some time ago, into the 
Loxpow Jovxnan, a paper from Mr D'Tsraeli’s 
“Curiosities of Literature’ upon ‘ Literary Resi- 
dences.’ It is very amusing and curious; but it 
begins with a mistake in saying that “ men of genius 
aioe ~ Keg been condemned to compose their finest 
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the roof of a garret ;” and the author seems to think, 
that few have realized the sort of house they 
wished to live in. The combination of “genius 
and a garret” is an old joke, but little more. 
Genius has been often poor enough, but seldom so 
much so as to want what are looked upon as the 
decencies of life. In point of abode, in particular, 
we take it to have been generally lucky as to the 
fact, and not at all so grand in the desire as Mr 
D'Israeli seems to imagine. Ariosto, who raised 
such fine structures in his poetry, was asked indeed 
how he came to have no greater one when he built 
a house for himself; and he answered, that “ palaces 
are easier built with words than stones.” It was a 
pleasant answer, and fit for the interrogator; but 
Ariosto valued himself much upon the snug little abode 
which he did build, as may be’seen by the inscription 
still remaining upon it at Ferrara;* and we will 
venture to say for the cordial, tranquility-loving 
poet, that he would rather live in such a house as 
that, and amuse himself with building palaces in his 
poetry, than have undergone the fatigue, and drawn 
upon himself the publicity, of erecting a princely 
mansion, full of gold and marble. No mansion 
which he could have built, would have equalled what 
he could fancy; and poets love nests from which 
they can take their flights — not worlds of wood 
and stone to strut in, and give them a sensation. 
If so, they would have set their wits to get rich, and 
live accordingly ; which none of them ever did yet, 
—at any rate, not the greatest. Ariosto notoriously 
neglected his “ fortunes ”—in that sense of the word, 
Shakspeare had the felicity of building a house for 
himself, and settling in his native town; but though 
the best in it, it ‘was nothing equal to the “ seats” 
outside of it (where the richer men of the district 
lived); and it appears to have been a “ modest 
mansion,” not bigger, for instance, than a good- 
sized house in Red Lion street, or some other old 
quarter in the metropolis. Suppose he had set his 
great wits to rise in the state and accumulate money, 
like Lionel Cranfield, for example, or Thomas 
Cromwell, the blacksmith’s son. We know that 
any man who chooses to begin systematically with 
a penny, under circumstances at all favourable, may 
end with thousands. Suppose Shakspeare had done 


‘it; he might have built a house like a mountain. 


But he did not;—it will be said,—because he was 
a poet, and poets are not getters of money. Well; 
and for the same reason, poets do not care for the 
mightiest things which money can get. It cannot 
get them health, and freedom, and a life in the 
green fields, and mansions in fairy-land ; and they 
prefer those, and a modest visible lodging. 
Chaucer had a’great large house to live in,— 
a ‘castle,—because he was connected with royalty; 
but he does not delight to talk of such places: he is 
all for the garden, and the daisied fields, and a bower 
like a “ pretty parlour.” His mind was too big for 
a great house; which challenges measurement with 
its inmates, and is generally equal to them. He 
felt elbow-room, and heart-room, only out in God's 
air, or in the heart itself, or in the bowers built by 
Nature, and reminding him of the greatness of her 
love. 

* See an engraving of the house itself, with its inscrip- 


—* Ariosto” But it war‘s the garden-ground which be- 
tion, in the ‘Galler-yef + oirf*tits,’ No, XXVIII, Article 
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Spenser lived at one time in a castle,—im Ire- 
land,—a piece of forfeited property, given him for 
political services; and he lived to repent it: for it 
was burnt imeivil warfare, and~hispoor child. burnt 
with it; and the poet was drive back to England, 
broken-hearted. But Took at the houses be deseribes 
in his paems,—even,he who was bred in a court, and 
loved pomp, after his fashion. He bestows the great 
ones upon princes and allegorical personages, who 
live in state and have many servants, (for the largest 
houses, after all, are but collections of small ones, 
and of unfitting neighbourhoods too); but his nests, 
his poetic bowers, his delicie and amenitates, he 
keeps for his hermits and his favourite nymphs, and 
his flowers of courtesy ; and observe how he delights 

‘to repeat the word “little,” when describing them. 
His travellers come to “ little ‘yallies,” in which, 
through the tree-tops, comes reeking up a “little 
smoke,” (a “chearefull signe,” quoth the poet), and 


“ To little cots in which the shepherds lie ;” 


and though all his little cots are not happy, yet he is 
eyer happiest when describing them, should they be 
so, and showing in what sort of contentment his 
mind delighted finally to rest. 

« 


* A little lowly hermitage it was 
' Downin a » hard by a forest's side, 
: pe from resort of people, that did pass | 


In travel to and fro. A little wide 
There was an holy chappell edifyde, 
~ Wherein the hermit dewly wont to say 
His holy things each morn and eventide; 
Thereby a crystall streame did gently play, 
*, Which from a sacred fountain welléd forth alway, 


Arrived there, the little house they fill, 

Nor look for entertainment where none was; 
Rest is their feast, and all things at their will; 
The noblest mind the best contentment has.”* 


Milton, who built the Pandemonium, and filled 
it. with 
“ A thousand demi-gods on golden seats,” 


was content if he could but get a “ garden-house’, 
to live in, as it was called in his time; that is to say, 
a small house in the suburbs, with a bit of garden to 
it. He required nothing but a tree or two about 
him, to give him “airs of Paradise.” His biogra- 
pher shows us, that he made a point of having a 
residence of this kind. He lived as near as he could 
to the wood-side and the fields, like his fellow-patriot, 
M. Beranger, who would have been the Andrew 
Marvell of those times, and adorned his great: friend, 
as the other did, or like his Mirth (I"Allegro) visiting 
his Melancholy. 


And hear beloved Cowley, quiet “and pleasant as 
the sound in his trees :—“ I never had any other de- 
sire so strong, and so like to covetousness, as that 
one which I have had always,—that I might be 
master at last. of a small house and large garden, with 
very moderate conveniences joined tothem, and there 
dedicate the remainder of my life only to the culture 
of them, and study of nature; and there, with no 
design beyond. my wall, 

‘whole and entire to lie, 
' In no unactive ease,'and no unglorious poverty.’ ” 
Garden. 


— 
& 


“T confess,” says he, in another essay (on Great- 
ness), “I love'littleness almost in all things,—a little 
convenient estate, a little cheerful house,‘a little com- 
pany, and a very little feast; and if ever I were to 
fall im love again (which is a great passion, and 
therefore I hope I have done with it), it would be, I 
think, with prettiness, rather than with majestical 
beauty.” <he 
(What charming writing !-how charming as 
writing, as well as thinking! and charming in both 
respects, because it possesses the only real perfeetion 
of either,—truth of feeling.) 
Cowley, to be sure, got such a house as he wanted 
“at last,” and was not so happy in it as he expected 
tobe; but then it was because he did only get it 
at last,” when he was growing old, and was in bad 

health, Neither might he have ever been so happy 
_ in'such a place as he supposed (blest are the poets, 
_ Surely, in enjoying. happiness even in imagination !) 
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yet he would have been less*comfortable in a house 
‘less to his taste. 


Dryden lived in a house in Gerrard street (then 
almost a suburb), looking, at the back, into the gar- 
dens of Leicester House, the mansion of the Sidneys. 
Pope had a nestat Twickenham, muchsmaller than 
the fine house since built upon the site ; and Thomson 
another at Richmond, consisting only of the ground- 
floor of the present house. Everybody knows what 
a rural house Cowper lived in. Shenstone’s was but 
a farm adorned, and his bad health: unfortunately 
hindered him from enjoying it. He married a house 
and grounds, poor man ! instead of a wife ; which was 
beiag very “ one-sided” in his poetry—and he found 
them more expensive than Miss Dolman would have 
been. He had better have taken poor Maria first, 
and got a few domestic cares of a handsome sort, to 
keep him alive and moving. Most of the living 
poets are dwellers in cottages, except Mr Rogers, 
who is rich, and has a mansion, looking on one of the 
parks; but there it does look—upon grass and trees. 
He will have as much nature with his art as he can 
get. Next to a cottage of the most comfortable 
order, we should prefer, for our parts, if we must have 
servants and a household, one of those good old 
mansions of the Tudor age, or some such place, which 
looks like a sort of cottage-palace, and is full of old 
corners, old seats in the windows, and old memories. 
The servants, in such a case, would probably have 
grown old in one’s family, and become friends; and 
this makes a great difference in the possible comfort 
of a great house. It gives it old family warmth. 
We have lately visited such a house, which had 
grounds suitable to it, and inmates most worthy. 
May they, and it, be blessed for ever ! 


[A Journey ny Coacu, No. IV. next week. We 
long to write upon many other subjects,—upon 
Miss Landon’s new book, Mr Chandos Leigh’s, &c. 
and we must divide our new series of articles with 
them, alternately. ] | 


— 


THE GARLAND OF BEAUTIES. 
A BALLAD WRITTEN IN THE QUEEN'S THEATRE. 


[Tue following verses, taken from the Morning 
Herald, are from the pen of Sir Lumley Sheffington, 
the most good-natured of men. We remember him 
thirty years ago, gracing the theatre with his bland 
and well-dressed. presence, and diffusing urbanity in 
the boxes around him, to the shame (had they been 
wise enough to feel any) of the petulant young 
critics of those days; and there is he still, the im- 
mortal beau-garcon, adorning the same places, leading 
the same pleasant life, and encouraging the same 
talents of the young and fair. We own that we. do 
not think the verses before us equal.to those he wrote 
not long since upon Madam YVestris.. Madam, per- 
haps, isa greater inspirer than even twenty young 
ladies put together. But whatever Sir Lumley writes 
acquires an attraction in our eyes, which leaves us 
nothing to do but to go headlong along with it, and 
think of it just as he would have us. ] 


Ye Sylphs, weave a garland where beauties 


appear, 
As fresh as the buds in the Spring of the year! 
Ye Sylphs, bid them glow with effulgence 
more bright, 
Than the lustre of stars on a Midsummer 
night! 
Let a nymph lend her name to some exquisite 
flower, 
Give bloom to its beauty and force to its power ; 
Then waft o'er its breast, as the purest sidprating: 
The very first breeze at the birth of the morning ! 


When Morpavunt, the myrtle, to love is in 


debt ; 

When Honey's the pride of the young mig~ 
nonnette ; 

When Lex shines the lily and Niszerr the 


Tose, 
Even fabulous charms are transcended by 


those. 
As of the garden, a redolent treasure ! 
As sama of fancy. that govern our pleasure, 7 
They here must be call’d in the code of our duties, 
The bevy of Graces, the garland of Beauties! 

% 


= 


Sait, 


* suit Gans heettire WOE et 
of the 


| CURIOUS WITCH sTORY. 
[Related, on his own knowledge, by Mr Barneti 
author of ‘Specimens of British Prose V 
The idea in the poor man’s mind respe ng 
denges of youth: on the part of his 
seem to imply, that some youug women lig 
been playing him a trick, or at least endeayou 
get him out of his fit; for such we concei 
the secret. The hair left in his hand (if any thir 
more than a faney) might have been that of his 0 
head, torn off during the convulsion. ] uiey 


sires subject s a a IT can present the reader 
with a story, whi es in a very stril light 
the possible illusion oF the ingen r 
influence of superstitious opinion. It may be proper 
to premise, that a witch, in her quality of night- 
is styled, in our popular superstition, a hag; 
that, papers re a person troubled with the 
mare is said to be hag-ridden. - 
About fifty years ago, there lived, at a village 
in Somersetshire, an old woman who was gene- 
rally reputed a witch. Her body was dry, 
and. bent with age; she supported her feeble 
steps with crutches. Her voice was hollow, of 
mysterious, thougl hypocritical solemnity ; and 
her eye proceeded a glaring and a piercing 
which fixed the beholder in silent dread. Aroun 
blazing hearth many a tale was told, and ever ’ 
believed, of goods stolen and cattle slain, by more 
than human means—how she prophesied of ill to 
come, and dire mishap; and that whatever was fore- 
told in her dark forebodings, was sure to come to” 
pass ;—how, often on the back of a lusty cat, or 
broomstick vile, she traversed with lightning speed — 
the field of air, to work her witcheries in foreign 
—_ No one had doubt she had doings with t he 
devil. i , 

A young man of the same vill at the age of | 
one or fins and twenty, and in ‘the full 3 of 
health, began to receive all of a sudden the 
the night-mare, every night, as regularly as he wer 
to bed. The sittings were so weighty and so le 
continued, that his health was soon materially affect 
In the course of three or four months, from a s' 
and ruddy youth, he became feeble, pale, and. 
ciated, and finally exhibited the external syn 
of a person in a deep decline. Neither. 
nor his neighbours, to whom he commur 
case, had any doubts respecting the r cause | 
sufferings. pe 

In spite of the fears of superstition, he w: 
of great resolution. He was resolved to li 
for the hag, awake. He resolved, an 
but, unfortunately, was always opp 
before the critical "hour. At len 
He continued broad awake; when : 
night, he distinetly heard on the stairs the 
of footsteps softly and cautiously ascending 
was all alive. He put his hands from unt 
clothes in readiness to grasp his prey. 
the foot of the bed, and pro 
and gradually along either leg. 


the knee, she was preparing to fall with 
weight upon his breast. In an instant 
wards her, seized her with both his h 
hair, and held her with conyulsive str 
same moment he vociferated to his mothe 
in an adjoining room, “ Mother, I haye 
hag; bring me a light.” The moth 
flew down stairs for a candle... 
Meanwhile the contest cont 
lence between the son and hag, 
of bed; and the struggle was t 
floor with unabated rage, k 
dled; but on the very first glimmer of its rays on 
staircase, the hag, with a supernatural ore h 
self from his grasp, and vanished like lighter 
his eager eyes. He was found by his 
on the ffoor of the chamber, almost 
— he hadused, and with both 


On hearin the story, I eagerly ing 
Jocks of halt. He repli 


her person beyond dispute. 
hurry of my Sealing, I let it drop on tl 
and she took especial care I should never see it : 
But I so over-hauled her on this occasion, | 
returned no more to torment me. . It is: 
(said he) that while I had her in my grasp, anc 
struggling with her, though I felt ¢ 
she must be, yet her breath and the 
person appeared to me like those of 
young woman,” iar ite 
The person to. whom this very singu! 
happened is still alive. I have hb 
of the story, more than om. 


whatever we may think 


SUCCESSFUL DEFENCE OF MILTON'S 
VERSIFICATION 
AGAINST THE CRITICISM OF DR JOHNSON. 


From the New Edition of Milton, by Sir Egerton 


[Wz do not agree in“ every one of Sir Egerton’s 
readings of the lines quoted in the following critique. 
We take the words abominable, impenetrable, for 
instance, to have been accented as they are now, and 
the beauty of the modulation to consist in the longer 
pause consequently made at the end of them ; which 
produces an especially fine, shuddering effect, in the 
quotation marked No. 7, in which Milton is speaking 
of the horrid shapes in hell— 


« Abominable,—unutterable,—and worse 
Than fables yet have feign’d, or fear conceived.” 


Here is the very action of shuddering on these 
pauses, as if the shoulders were shrugging up, and 
the flesh creeping on the bones. But the remarks 
in almost every instance appear to us so well founded, 
so exact, and so triumphant, that we have been 
tempted to repeat the whole essay. And we have the 
pleasure of adding a curious corroboration of the 
charge against Dr ‘Johnson's ear, in a quotation we 
have just met with, from one of Miss Seward’s letters, 
which shows that he was a very poor reader of 
verse :— 

“ Dr Johnson (says Miss Seward) was a very in- 
different reader of verse. One eternal monotony 
frustrated the intent of the poet, respecting the echo 
of sound to sense. Thus has he taught modern 
critics to think that the line Pope gave as an 
example of quick motion, yet of perfect smooth- 
ness, is, in‘reality, an harsh and dragging verse : 


€ Flies o‘er the unbending corn, and skims along 
the main.’ 


But if the voice dwells, as it ought, in recitation, 
upon the words flies and skims, the exact effect is 
produced that Pope intended; it becomes the 

smoothest possible line, and presents an admirable 
icture to the ear, not only of a light swift nymph, 
ut of a bird on quick, though unwinnowing 

Pinion : 

_ 4 Fli-es o’er th’ unbending corn, and ski-ms along 

the main.’ ”] 


Da Jouxsox has written several pages on Milton's 
versification, which have been reprinted by Todd as 
an essay: the whole is written in Johnson's best 
manner; but I venture, however presumptuous it 
may appear, to assert that it is based on a theory 
wholly wrong. Jolinson assumes, as many others 
have done, that the true heroic verse is the iambic ; 
such as Dryden, Pope, and, I may add, Darwin, have 
brought to perfection; and that all variations from 
the iambic foot are irregularities, which may be par- 
donable for variety, but are still departures from the 
rule. Upon this ground, Milton is perpetually 
offending; and that which is among his primary 
beauties of metre is turned into a fault. 

Let me be forgiven for my boldness in [suggesting 
and exemplifying another t of the great poet's 
versification, which I am econyineed will be found a 
clew to the pronunciation of every part of his blank 
verse, and especially in ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 

I believe that Milton's principle was to introduce 
into his lines every variety of metrical foot which is 
to be found in the Latin poetry, especially in the 
lyrics of Horace; such as not merely iambie, but 
spondee, dactyl, trochee, anapest, &c., and that who- 
ever reads his lines as if they were prose, and accents 
them as the sense would dictate, will find that they 
fall into one, or rather several of these feet; often 
ending like the Latin, with a half foot: wherever 
they do not, I doubt not that it arises from a differ- 
ent mode of accenting some word from that which 
was the usage in Milton's time. If there is any at- 
tempt to read Milton's verses as iambics, with a mere 
occasional variation of the trochee and the spondee, 
they will often sound very lame, instead of being, as 
they really a-e, magnificently harmonious. 

If Johnson’s rules are adopted, some of Milton’s 
most tuneful lines become inharmonious; and, in the 
same degree, one of Cowley’s, exquisite if properly 
scanned, but whieh Johnson exhibits as very faulty— 

And the soft “enare cover him round ;— 


this, taken to be an iambic, fat of false quantities; 
ie assume the proper mode of scanning it to be 


“Rnd thé | S08 wings | 8 peace | ever him | 
round: “ae 


viz. first, a trochee; then a spondee; third, an 1am- 
bie, fourth, a dactyl ; fifth, a demi-foot: Thus 


’ " Partaken, and uneropt falls to the ground, 
should be seanned thus ;— . 


AND THE PRINTING MACHINE. 


Purta|kéa, dnd | Gacrdpt | fills t thé | ground. 
first, an iambic ; second, an iambic; third, a spon- 
dee; fourth, a dactyl ; fifth, a demi-foot. 

Take the following : 


Of sense, whereby they hear, see, smell, touch, 
taste, 
which I accent thus :— 


Of s&nse | whereby | théy héar, | sée,. smétl, | 
touch, taste. 

first, an iambic; second, a spondee; third, an iam- 
bic ; fourth, a spondee; fifth, a spondee. 
' The following lines, cited by Jobnson, I scan 
thus :— 3 

1. Wisdom to folly, as nourishment to wind. 

Wisdim 16 | fOll¥, &s | ndwrish}ment td | wind. 


2. No ungrateful food, and food alike those pure. 
Né tingrate|fiil fod, | dnd food | Alike [ those 
pire. 
3. For we have also our evening and our morn. 
For wé | have &lsé | ofr Gvelning and | oiir 
morn. 
4. Inhospitably, and kills their infant males. 
Inhos|pita[bly, ind kills | théir in|fint males. 


5. And vital virtue infused, and vital warmth. 
And vil'il vir|tiie Yafised, | and viltil warmth. 


6. God made thee of choice his own, and of his 


own. 
God made | thée Bf choice | his Swn, | tind of | 
his Own. 
7. Abominable, inutterable, and worse. 
Ab6| mindjblé, Yoit [tea] blz, dad | wGrse. 


8. Impenetrable, impaled with circling fire. 
Impé|nétra[blz, Im|paled with | circling | fire. 


9. To none communicable in earth or heaven. 
Td none | cOmmiifnica| ble Yo earth | Sr heaven. 


10. In curls on either cheek play’d: wings he wore. 
In citrls | bn Gi|th&r chéek | pliy'’d: wings | hé 
wore. 


11._ Lies through the perplex’d paths of this drear 
wood, 
Lies thréugh | thé p&rpléx'd | paths Of | this 
dréar | wood. 


12. On him, who had stole Jove’s authentick fire. 
On him, | whb had | st6le Jove's | atithén|tick 

fire: 

13. Universal reproach, far worse to bear. 
Univér|sal ré|proach, fir | worse 16 | bear. 

14, With them from bliss to the bottomless deep. 
With thém | from bliss | 15 tht | bottdml&ss | 

déep. 


15. Present, thus to his son audibly spake. 
Présént, | thiis t6 | his son | aiidibly | spake. 
16. Thy lingering, or with one stroke of this dart. 
Thy Mio) seeing, Or | with ne | stroke Gf | this 
art. 


17. To do aught good never will be our task. 
Td do | aught good | n&vér will | bé oir | task. 
18. Created hugest, that swim the ocean stream. 
Créa|téd hiigést, | thiit swim | thé d[cevin stream. 


19. Came singly where he stood on the bare strand. 
Came sing|l¥ whére | b& stdod | 6n thé bare | 
strand. 


20. Light from above, from the fountain of light. 
Light from | above, | from the | fotintiin of | 
light. 
21. Things not reveal’d, which the invisible kin 
Things not | réveal'd, | which thé | Tavisi]blé 
king. 


22. With their bright luminaries, that set and rose. 
With theie | bright li]mina|riés, that sét | ind 
rose. 


Dr Johnson, assuming the iambi¢ to be the true 
heroic measure of English poetry, says that Milton 
has seldom two pure lines together. So far from it, 
he has a long succession of lines in book of un- 
broken harmony, if we allow the variety of feet which 
he undoubtedly adopted as a system. The critic's 
false principle of our verse continually leads him to 
blame as faulty what in truth is harmonious: thus, 
having said that the elision of one vowel before an- 
other beginning the next word is contrary to the ge- 
nius of our language, he is often driven to make this 
elision by his false rule; as in this line— 


Wisdom to folly, as nourishment to wind. 


Here he cuts off the last syllable of “folly ” before 
“as:” but the verse, properly scanned, does not re- 
quire it to be cut off: 


Wisddm | t6 folli¥ Hs néu[rishmént | 8 wind, 


All that Johnson says, as to the principle to be 
adopted on varying the pauses in parts of a verse, or 


This would condemn some of Milton’s 
most musical lines. The truth is, that Milton’s 
paragraphs contain a succession of varied pauses 
“linked together” with the most perfect skill; and 
in not one of the places, where they are censured b: 
the critic, are they any other than beautiful or gran 
Tn almost every ease, the sense demands that we 
should lay the aecent where the metre demands it, 
unless we insist upon pure iambies. 

That I may not be considered unjust to Johnson, 
I cite a specimen of his remarks in his own words : 
“When a single syllable is cut off from the rest, it 
must either be united to the line with which the sense 
connects it, or sounded alone: if it be united to the 
other line, it corrupts its harmony ; if disjoined, it 
must stand alone, and with regard to music, be super~ 
fluous; for there is no harmony in a single sound, 
because it has no proportion to another ; "— 

Hypocrites austerely talk, 
Defaming as impure what God declares ; 
Pure; and commands to some, leaves free to.all. 


Here the emphatic word “pure” * derives double 
force from its position. ‘The other next 
cited by Johnson are pre-eminently beautiful. I am 
utterly astonished at Johnson's want of ear and of 
taste on this occasion. 

Todd very justly says, that “ the fineness of Mil- 
ton’s pauses, and flow of his verses into each other, 
eminently appears in the very entrance of his ‘ Para- 
bse TLeothe the first lines < Lape the same num- 

rs, in every respect, are hardly once ‘ ; 
Mr Say has Gebeeten th his * Remarks Beg 
bers of Paradise Lost,’ 1745, p. 126.” = 

But as Johnson can never write without writ- 
ing some things justly and powerfully, I cannot re- 
frain from citing the following passages :— 

“It has been Jong observed, that the idea of | : 
is vague and undefined ; different in different min 
and diversified by time and place,” &c. 

“Tt is in many cases apparent that this quality is 
merely relative and comparative ; that we 
things beautiful, because they have so: which 
we agree, for whatever reason, to call beauty, ima 
greater degree than we have been accustomed to find 
it in other things of the same kind; and that we 
transfer the epithet as our knowledge increases, and 
appropriate it to higher excellence, when higher ex- 
cellence comes within our view. Much of the beauty 
of writing is of this kind; and therefore Boileau 
justly remarks, that the books which have stood the 
test of time, and been admired through all the 
changes which the mind of man has su’ from 
the various evolutions of knowledge, and the preva- 
lence of contrary customs, have a better claim to our 


upon 

nameless and inexplicable which 
wholly to the fancy ; from which we feel deli 
know not how they produce it; and which may well 
be termed the enchantresses of the soul. Criticism 
reduces those regions of literatare under the dominion 
of science, which have hitherto known only the an- 
archy of ignorance, the caprices of fancy, and the 


tyranny of prescription.” ; 


Johnson, no doubt, did right in endeavouring to’ 


establish principles and rules with if 
tion ; but wrong principles do more harm than none 
at all. Either Johnson i§ on this subject wrong, or 
Milton is a very bad versifier: 1 do not think that 
any man of taste, or a tolerable ear, will in these days 
adopt the latter opinion: I do not believe that 
one will endure the monotony of the pure iam 
couplet cerried beyond twenty or thirty lines. The 
occasional intermixture of the metrical feet of the 
ancients, judiciously applied, distinguishes Milton’s 
blauk verse from all other in our language. Iambic 
blank verse, or that which approaches to iambic, or 
even a mixed spondaic, wants all its force and diver- 
sity ; or often becomes languid and diffuse, without 
the variety of musical prose. re 

As Milton's style is always condensed and full of 
matter, it may be said to have a tendency to harsh- 
ness; for there is no doubt that our la is too 
much loaded with consonants, y in our nouns 
and verbs: but if properly pronounced, there is no 
poetical author who has mere sonorous or soft verses. 
At the same time, it must be admitted, that he has 
less fluency than Shakspeare, or even Spenser; but 
certainly more nerve and strength than either of 
them. Shakspeare has.a more idiomatic combination 


* Todd has cited an excellent to 


. eS 
vol. fe i. 


a 


| hadbas 
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of words, with a simple, beautiful, and spell-like col- 
loquiality : Milton’s combinations are new, learned, 
and often, perhaps too often, latinised: he is never 
trite: his mind always appears in full tension, and 
apart from the vulgar and the light. . 


— 


CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPHARD’S 
PLAYS. 
BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
NO. XXXIL.—MEASURE FOR MEASURE. | 


Tuts is a play as full of genius as it is of wisdom. 
Yet there is an original sin in the nature of the sub- 
ject, which preventsus from taking a cordial interest 
in it. ‘ The height of moral argument” which the 
author has maintained in the intervals of passion or 
blended with the more powerful impulses of nature, 
is hardly surpassed in any of his plays. But there is 
in general a want of passion; the affections are at a 
stand ; our sympathies are repulsed and defeated in 
all directions. The only passion which influences 
the story is that of Angelo; and yet he seems to 
have a much greater passion for hypocrisy than for 
his mistress, Neither are we greatly enamoured of 
Isabella’s rigid chastity, though she could not act 
otherwise than she did. We do not feel the same 
confidence in the virtue that is “sublimely good ” at 
another's expense, as if it had been put to some less 
disinterested trial. As to the Duke, who makes a 
very imposing and mysterious stage-character, he is 
more absorbed in his own plots and gravity than 
anxious for the welfare of the state; more tenacious 
of his own character than attentive to the feelings 
and apprehensions of others. Claudio is the only 
person who feels naturally; and yet he is placed in 
cireumstances of distress which almost preclude the 
wish for his deliverance. Mariana is also in Jove 
with Angelo, whom we hate. In this respect, there 
may be said to be a general system of cross-purposes 
between the feelings of the different characters and 
the sympathy of the reader or the audience. ‘This 
principle of repugnance “seems to have reached its 
height in the character of Master Barnardine, who 
not only sets at defiance the opinions of others, but 
has even thrown off all self-regard,—“ one that ap- 
prehends death no more dreadfully but as a drunken 
sleep; careless, reckless, and fearless of what's past, 
present, and to come.” He is a fine antithesis to 
the morality and the hypocrisy of the other charac- 
ters of the play. Barnardine is Caliban transported 
from Prospero’s wizard island to the forests of Bohe- 
mia or the prisons of Vienna. He is the creature of 
bad habits, as Caliban is of gross instincts. He has 
however a strong notion of the natural fitness 
of things, aecording to his own sensations — 
“He has been drinking hard all night, and 
he will not be hanged that day”—and Shaks- 
peare has let him off at last. We do not understand 
why the philosophical German critic, Schlegel, 
should be so severe on those pleasant persons, Lucio, 
Pompey, and Master Froth, as to call them 
“wretches.” They appear all mighty comfortable 
in their occupations, and determined to pursue them, 
“fas the flesh and fortune should serve.” A very 
good exposure of the want of self-knowledge and con- 
tempt for others, which is so common in the world, 
is put into the mouth of Abhorson, the jailor, when 
the Provost proposes to associate Pompey with him 
in his office—“ A bawd, sir? Fie'upon him, he will 
discredit our mystery.” And the same answer 
would serve in nine instances out of ten to the same 
kind of remark, “ Go to, sir, you weigh equally; a 
feather will turn the scale.” Shakspeare was in one 
sense the least moral of all writers; for morality 
(commonly so called) is made up of antipathies ; and 
his talent consisted in sympathy with human nature, 
in all its shapes, degrees, depressions, and elevations. 
The object of the pedantic moralist, is to find out 
the bad in everything: his was to show that “there 
is some soul of goodness in things evil.” Even Mas- 
ter Barnardine is not left to the mercy of what 
others think of him; but when he comes in, speaks 
for himself, and pleads his own cause, as well as if 
counsel had been assigned him. In one sense, Shak- 
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greatest of all moralists. He was a moralist in the 
same sense in which nature is one. He taught what 
he had learnt from her. He showed the greatest 
knowledge of humanity with the greatest fellow-feel- 
ing for it. 3 


One of the most dramatic passages in the present 
play is the interview between Claudio and his sister, 
when she comes to inform him of the conditions on 
which Angelo will spare his life. 


“Craupio. Let me know the point. 
Isanetta. O, I do fear thee, Claudio: and I 
quake, 
Lest thou a feverous life should’st entertain, 
And six or seven winters more respect 
Than a perpetual honour. Dar'st thou die? 
The sense of death is most in apprehension ; 
And the poor beetle, that we tread upon, 
In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies. 

Cravupio. Why give you me this shame? 
Think you I can a resolution fetch 
From flowery tenderness; if I must die, 

I will encounter darkness as a bride, 
And hug it in mine arms. 
Isanett.a, There sptke my brother! there my 
father's grave 
Did utter forth a voice! Yes, thou must die: 
Thou art too noble to conserve a life 
In base appliances. This outward-sainted deputy— 
Whose settled visage and deliberate word 
Nips you i’ the head, and follies doth emmew, 
As faulcon doth the fowl—is yet a devil. 

Craunpro. The princely Angelo? 

Isapetia. Oh, ’tis the cunning livery of hell, 
The damned’st body to invest and cover 
In princely guards! Dost thou think, Claudio, 
If I would yield him my virginity, 

Thou might’st be freed ? 
Cravupio. Oh, heavens! it cannot be. 
Tsanetta. Yes, he would give it thee, for this 
rank offence, 
So to offend him still: this night's the time 
That I should do what I abhor to name, 
Or else thou dy’st to-morrow. 
Cravuprio. Thou shalt not do’t. 
Isanetta. Oh, were it but my life, 
I'd throw it down for your deliverance 
As frankly as a pin. 

Craunio. Thanks, dear Isabel. 

Isanetta. Be ready, Claudio, for your death 

to-morrow. 

Cravupio. Yes.—Has he affections in him, 
That thus can make him bite the law by the nose? 
When he would force it, sure it is no sin; 

Or of the deadly seven it is the least. 

Isanetta. Which is the least ? 

Craupro. If it were damnable, he, being so wise, 
Why would he for the momentary trick 
Be perdurably fin’d? Oh, Isabel ! 

Tsazetta, What says my brother ? 

Craupio. Death is a fearful thing. 

Isanetia. And shamed life a hateful. 

Crauprio. Ay, but to die, and go we know not 

where ; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot ;* 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice ; 
To be imprison'd in the viewless winds 
And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendant world; or to be worse than worst 
Of those, that lawless and incertain thoughts 
Imagine howling !—'tis too horrible ! 
The weariest and most loathed worldly life, 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death. 

Isanetta. Alas! alas! 

Cravunio. Sweet sister, let me live: 

What sin you do to save a brother's life, 
Nature dispenses with the deed so far, 
That it becomes a virtue.” 


What adds to the dramatic beauty of this scene 
and the effect of Claudio’s passionate attachment to 
life is, that it immediately follows the Duke's lecture 
to him, in the character of the Friar, recommending 
an absolute indifference to it. 


— “ Reason thus with life,— 

If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing, 

That none but fools would keep : a breath thou art, 

Servile to all the skyey influences 

That do this habitation, where thou keep’st, 

Hourly afflict: merely, thou art death's fool ; 

For him thou labour’st by thy flight to shun, 

And yet run’st toward him still: thou art not 
noble ; 

For all the accommodations that thou bear’st, 

Are nurs'd by baseness; ‘thou art by no means 
yaliant ; 
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Or ee 
a poor worm : thy best of rest 1 y 
And that thou oft provok’st ; yet grossly | ar'st ‘ 
Thy death, which is no more, Thou reel 
For thou exist'st on many a thousand 
That issue out of dust : mapey ones 
For what thou hast not, thou stri 
: thou art n¢ 


And what thou hast for, 
For thy complexion shifts to 
fter the moon ; if thou art rich, t 
For, like an ass, whose back with ing bo" 
Thou bear’st thy heavy riches but a e 
And death unloads thee: friend thou hast 
For thy own bowels, which do call thee 
fig mere Psigess of thy parte eye 
lo curse the gout, serpi, the ; 
For ending thas no soulett thou hast nor yor 
nor age ; 
But, as it were, an after-dinner’s sleep, el 
Dreaming on both: for all thy blessed youth — 
Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 
Of palsied eld; and when thou art old, and rich “ 
Thou hast neither heat, affection, limb, nor beauty o 
To make thy riches pleasant. What's 


: & 
That bears the name of life? Yet in ‘hie toes 


Lie hid more thousand deaths ; yet d + 
That makes these odds all even.”, 
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FINH ARTS, &c. aa? gl 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited by Sic 
Egerton Brydges. With Imaginative D esig oa 
J. M. W. Turner, Esq., R.A. Vol. VI. Jobr 


Macrone. re 


Tu1s volume completes the edition; it contains two _ 
designs by Turner,—‘ The Temptation on the Pin- 

nacle,’ a sort of ornate literality, a cabineten ker’s 
beatification, and anything but imaginative. The — 
other, * St Michael's Mount— the Shipwreck of 
Lycidas,’ is more fanciful, but spoiled by an over= 
weening mannerism. The artist holds the storm of 
nature, the mere eonvulsions of the ocean, to be 
child's play, compared with the warring elements ; 
which are under the command of his sable pencil. 


The whole set of Mr Turner's designs have now — 


passed under review; the perfection of character _ 
claimed for them by the worthy publisher (the sin- 
cerity of whose enthusiasm, however, we do not 

mean to disrespect) compels us to say that they cer 
tainly exhibit a mortifying contradiction to it. 1 
opinion, however, is but a specimen, though 
one, of the mistake made by Mr Turner. 
mirers; a mistake which has spoiled a 
artist. Not imagination, but a vivid 
leading characteristic of the artist’s best: 
in which he frequently has approached tl 
if not the solidity, of nature herself; su 
attainment. He chose, however, 
the virtue of imagination, and he r 
Nature, who might have continued his best 
factress. He judged that to contradict Nat 

to be superior to it; a common error wit! 
which, lacking the faculty of imagination, are ob 
to guess at its real qualities; and not p 
refined but most intimate conne: 
remotest imagination and the m 
believe that there is none, bu imagination | 
is necessarily apart from nature, and its creations dis- 
tinct from their glorious prototypes. From p ur 

traying the features of the mighty Dame, 

has most ungratefully and ; 
making pompous caricatures of her ; an 
tell him that his caricatures ennoble the o 


The First of September. Painted 
Engraved by Jas. Stubbs. Art 
Aw elderly gentleman, in his 
accoutred with fowling-piece and shot-b t, gi 
and hale, attended by his sporting dogs, is. 
out in his merlin chair by a black boy, who 
help indulging his risible p: ities ; 
back, under cover of his hat, acta" 


to ass 


uneasiness and gouty finem: 
sei Facog ‘It is not one of 
painted jokes; but it is g i 
executed with spirit ai =o 
the black-boy wants 


AND THE PRINTING M 


ACHINE. 


the left leg not being well expressed. The plate is 
very excellently engraved; the substances are well 
discriminated, and the painter's style is very hap- 
pily imitated. It is a pleasant bit of not ill-natured 
satire, and suitable to the parlour of the sportsman 
who can take a joke in good part; and, much as we 
differ with their hostility to the beautiful creatures 
that enjoy and enrich the earth, we know there are 
many hearty good fellows among that jovial and 
blood-thirsty company. They merely want a little 
more habit of consideration. 


I Riposi, Manuale Italiano, pe’ Forestieri. The 
Italian Manual for Self-Tuition, §c. By Smeraldo 
|? Bugni. Printed for the Author. Whittaker 
and Co. 
Sicwor Buen has endeavoured to imitate the sounds 
of the Italian by parallel English sounds, after the 
fashion of a pronouncing dictionary. His plan is 
extremely ingenious; but a perfect success we hold 
to be impossible, as the two languages have perhaps 


not a single vowel sound in common ; not to mention | 


all the difference of tone, inflexion, accent, cadence, 
and the like. The author would have done well to 
have got some Englishman to revise his work; for 
although he seems familiar with the language, many 
idiomatic inaccuracies have crept in to the English 
portion, owing apparently to his having resided 
chiefly in the northern part of our island. 

The Manual, however, is full of pains-taking, and 
that enthusiasm which all men must have if they 
would make good teachers ; and he presses poetry and 
prose into his service in gallant style. In fact, we 
doubt whether the work would have enabled us to ac- 
quire the language; but we take it as so good an 
evidence of the ability of the writer, that we should 
unhesitatingly apply to him in person if we wished to 
procure good instruction. 

oo 


ROMANCH OF REAL LIFH, 
NO. XCVIl.—THE STORY OF CONCY.” 


Turs has been told in various shapes of fiction; and 
Mr Dunlop has tacitly assumed it to be one itself, 
and calls the bequest of the lover’s heart to his mis- 
tress a “singular present.” But, in truth, the be- 
quest of a heart has been no very uncommon one in 
the history of mankind; and the story is not only 
claimed to be an actual occurrence by other writers, 
but is one of those, the very excess of which being 
founded in the depths of human passion, is less likely 
to have been invented than to have taken place. It 
is also, like similar stories, more interesting in its 
true shape than in its fictitious, even though Boccac- 
- cio has told it; for there is real love in the authentic 
account ; whereas, in the other, we are not sure there 
was any love at.all—that is to say, anything but 


- mere intrigue. 


James Howell, the author of the first letters pub- 
lished in English, is the writer from whom we take 
it; not, however, from his own book, but from 
Burnett's ‘Specimens of English Prose Writers,’ 
vol. iii. p. 248. It forms the subject of a letter, the 
more curious, inasmuch as it is addressed to Ben 
Jonson, and shows that Howell was one of the men 
of letters of that day, who, agreeably to a pleasant 
custom they had, in honour of the great critical poet, 
applied to him to be called his “ sons,” 

The following note is appended to the story :— 
This is a true story, and happened about the year 
1180. It is related by Fauchet at large, from an old 
authentic French chronicle ; and he then adds, Ainsi 
Sinirent les amours du Chastelain du Conci et de la dame 
de Faiel:—Regnarde de Conci was famous for his 
chansons and chivalry, though still more for his un- 
fortunate love, which, in the old French romances, 
became proverbial, This affecting story gave rise to 
an old metrical English romance, entitled ‘The 
Knight of Courtesy,’ and was woven in tapestry in 
Coney Castle, in France. 


TO MY HONOURED FRIEND AND FATHER, 


sh MR Be. JONSON, 
Father Ben, 


_ Berne lately in France, and returning in a coach 


from Paris to Rouen, I lighted upon the society of a 


knowing gentleman, who related to me a choice 
story, which, peradventure, you may make use of in 
your way. 

Some hundred and odd years since, there was in 
France one Captain Concy, a gallant gentleman of 
ancient extraction, and keeper of Coney Castle, which 
is yet standing, and in good repair. He fell in love 
with a young gentlewoman, and courted her for 
his wife. There was reciprocal love between 
them; but her parents understanding of it, 
by way of prevention, they shuffled up a 
forced match betwixt her and one Monsieur 
Fayel, who was a great heir. Captain Coney here- 
upon quitted France in great discontent, and went 
to the wars in Hungary against the Turks, where he 
received a mortal wound, not far from Buda. Being 
carried to his lodging, he languished some days ; but 
a little before his death he spoke to an ancient servant 


of his, that he had many proofs of his fidelity and — 


truth, but now he had a great business to intrust 
him with, which he conjured him by all means to do; 
which was, that after his death he should get his 
body to be opened, and then to take his heart out of 
his breast, and put it in an earthen pot to be baked 
to powder; then to put the powder into a handsome 
box, with that bracelet of hair he had worn long 
about his left wrist, which was a lock of Mademoi- 
selle Fayel’s hair, and put it among the powder, toge- 
ther with a little note he had written with his own 
blood to her ; and after he had given him the rites of 
burial, to make all the speed he could to France, and 
deliver the said box to Mademoiselle Fayel. The 
old servant did as his master had commanded him, 
and so went to France; and coming one day to 
Monsieur Fayel's house, he suddenly met him with 
one of his servants, and examined him, because he 
knew he was Captain Concy’s servant; and finding 
him timorous and faultering in his speech, he searched 
him and found the said box in his pocket, with the 
note which expressed what was therein: he dismissed 
the bearer, with menaces that he should come no 
more near his house. Monsieur Fayel going 
in, sent for his cook, and delivered him the powder, 
charging him to make a little well-relished dish 
of it, without losing a jot of it, for it was a very 
costly thing; and commanded him to bring it in 
himself, after the last course at supper. The cook 
bringing in the dish accordingly, Monsieur Fayel told 
all to avoid the room; and began a serious dis- 
course with his wife. Since he had married her, 
he observed she was always melancholy, and feared 
she was inclining to a consumption, therefore he had 
provided her a very precious cordial, which he was 
well assured would cure her: therefore he made her 
eat up the whole dish ; and afterwards much impor- 
tuning him to know what it was, he told her 
at last, she had eaten Concy’s heart, and so drew the 
box out of his pocket, and showed her the note, and the 
bracelet. In a sudden exultation of joy, she, with a 
far-fetched sigh, said, This is a precious cordial in- 
deed ; and so licked the dish, saying, Jt is so precious 
that 'tis a pity to put ever any meat upon it. So she 
went to bed, and in the morning was. found stone 
dead. 

This gentleman told me this sad story is painted 
in Concy Castle, and remains fresh to this day. 

In my opinion, which veils to yours, this is choice 
and rich stuff for you to put upon vour loom, and 
make a curious web of. 

I thank you for the last regale you gave me at 
your musaeum, and for the good company. IT heard 
you censured lately at court, that you have lighted 
two-fold upon Sir Inigo, and that you write with a 
porcupine’s quill dipt in too much gall. Excuse me 
that I um so free with you; it is because I am, in 
no common way of friendship, 


Yours, do, Ee 


Westminster, May 3, 1635. 
a 


TABLH TALK. 
FRIGHTFUL SUPERSTITION. 

I have heard imperfectly preserved stories of a 
lady dressed in green, and bearing a goblin child in 
her arms, who used to wander in the night time 
from cottage to cottage, when all the inhabitants 


were asleep, She would raise the latch, it is said, 
take up her place by the fire, fan the embers into a 
flame, and then wash her child in the blood of the 
youngest inmate of the cottage, who would be found 
dead next morning.— Scenes and Legends of the North 
of Scotland. 

RIGHT OF JUDGMENT. 


A man has as much right to use his own eyes in 
judging of truth, as he has a right to use his own 
eyes to see his way; therefore it is no offence to 
another, that any man uses his own right.— Whiche 
cote. 


A PLEASANT, STRAIGHTFORWARD CLERGYMAN, 


Within a mile of Farthingoe stands a beautiful little 
church, near to which, in my memory, stood the an- 
cient and hospitable mansion-house of Lord Crew, 
Bishop of Durham, and thither the bishop came to re- 
side. Being a temporal and spiritual peer, and keeping 
open house, he was visited by all ranks of people far 
and near, and particularly by the clergy; but it so 
happened that my father, the nearest of his neighbours, 
omitted to pay his respects at Steane. The Bishop, who 
was a proud, stately prelate, was hurt (o find a respect~ 
able clergyman, whose residence was so very near him, 
to be so singularly remiss, and therefore sent Mr 
Grey, his domestic chaplain, to visit my father, and 
to fish for the cause of what certainly seemed a 
slight, bat which in fact was not omitted from an 
want of attention to his Lordship. It. so happened, 
that before Mr Grey had seen my father, he had met 
my sister, an object which attracted much of his atten- 
tion, and when he came into my father’s study, instead 
of disclosing his business, he asked my father whether 
a young lady he had seen in the court yard was his 
daughter? My father informed him he had two daugh- 
ters, and that probably it might. ‘* Bless me!” said 
Mr Grey, ‘‘it makes my heart leap to see so fine a girl 
in a country village.” This so offended my father, 1 
he felt disposed to have made his body and heart leap 
together out of his study, had he not quickly perceived 
my father’s disapprobation of so novel a mode of ad- 
dress. He then explained his errand, and my father 
finding him to be an ingenious man, began to feel 
as much partiality to the young parson, as the 
parson had conceived for his youngest daughter. Mr 
Grey repeated his visits, and before my sister was well 
out of her white frock, she became the rector of Hin- 
ton’s wife, where she may be seen at this day (1783), 
in her 84th year, with many traces remaining, of that 
beauty which so suddenly caught the attention of her 
departed husband. Nor can J omit repeating a singu- 
lar kind of joint complinfent Mr Grey paid, the day he 
had obtained (for it was not easily obtained) my father 
and mother's consent, to fix that of his happiness. 
When walking with my sister and mother in the garden, 
he led her upon the grass plot, and after walking round 
and round her several times, and admiring her person, 
** Well,” said he, “* Miss Joyce, L own you are too good 
for me ; but at the same time [ think myself too good 
for any body else.” *— Thicknesse's Memoirs. 


* Dr Grey had also the rectory of Kincote in Leicester- 
shire, was a Prebend of St Paui’s,and Archdeacon of 


; th 
Norwich, and well known for her 
worsted. Lord Crew was a 
cated beer as he lay dying 
before the fire, he called out sey 
saying, “ Dick, don’t 
over to them.”— Note 


s 


ju go over to ‘hom—aen"e you go 
by the Author. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Sait fish" instead of “ sea-water,” is undoubtedly 
the right reading in Madame de Sevigné's account of 
the death of Vatel; as we had discovered before 
hearing from our obliging friend Esser. We un- 
fortunately were compelled to take our extract from 
an execrable translation of her letters, and had not 
time to seek for the original. 


Our friend Booxworm, who favoured our pages 
with so many articles, will find a packet addresed to 
him at the publisher's, if he will have the goodness 
to send for it. 


The new edition of the Tragedy, and the letter of 
Mr J. W. were most welcome. 

A variety of extracts from New Works—Miss 
Landon’s,—Ion, &c., are obliged to stand over till 
next week. : 

_ We are sorry that our avocations do not enable us 
to comply with the request of Mr M. V. 


Upon looking into the correspondence which has 
accumulated during our absence, we do not find that 
the letters in general are such as to require an- 
swers. If we have omitted to notice any that do, 
the writers will be kind enough to take the trouble 
of letting us know. 


etFOUU 


LAnANArI Ann 
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WILLIS’S PENCILLINGS. 


Pencillings by the Way. By N. P. Willis, Esq., 
Author of ‘Melanie,’ the ‘Slingsby Papers,’ &c. 
8 Vols. 8vo. Pp. 352,368, and 278. | Macrone. 
London: 1835. 
“Tuene is so much cleverness in this book, and also so 
much that is really amiable and excellent in the spirit 
‘in which it is written, that we are very sorry there 
should be anything to censure in the proceeding by 
which it has been given tothe world. Yet the 
author has certainly exposed himself to some fair 
animadversions, by the heedlessness (to call it no 
worse) of a part of his conduct. Upon reflection, 
indeed, he seems to be sensible of this himself. “ The 
extracts from these Letters,” he says, “ which have 
appeared in the public prints, have drawn upon me 
much severe censure. Admitting its justice in part, 
perhaps I may be allowed to shield myself from its 
remaining excess by a slight explanation. During 
several years’ residence in Continental and Eastern 
countries, I have had opportunities (as attaché to a 
foreign legation) of seeing phases of society and man- 
ners not usually described in books of travels. Hav- 


“ing been the editor, before leaving the United States, 


of a Monthly Review, I found it both profitable and 
agreeable to continue my interest in the periodical in 
which that Review was merged, at my departure, by 
a miscellaneous correspondence. Foreign courts, dis- 
tinguished men, royal entertainments, &c. &c.— 
matters which were likely to interest American read- 


“ers more particularly,—have been in turn my themes. 


The distance of America from these countries, and 
the ephemeral nature and usual obscurity of periodi- 
cal correspondence, were a sufficient warrant to my 
mind, that my descriptions would die where they first 
saw the light, and fulfil only the trifling destiny for 
which they were intended. I indulged myself, there. 
fore, in a freedom of detail arid topic which is usual 
only in posthumous memoirs.” As for the appear- 
ance of the Letters in their present form, again, we 
are indebted for that to the circumstance that two 
editions of them were already in the press, printed 
from the imperfect copies which the publishers had 
obtained from periodical works. In resolving, there- 
fore, upon putting forth a corrected and enlarged 
edition, superintended by himself, the author con- 
ceived that he chose the least of the two evils; and, 
no doubt, also,—having a sharp eye, as he allows us 
to understand, for the profitable as well as the pic- 
turesque,—he at the same time best consulted in this 
way, those considerations of interest to which he tells 


us he finds it to be so agreeable to attend, ‘ Om- 


ne tulit punctum,” quoth Horace, ‘ gui miscuit utile 
dulci :” and for our own parts we certainly shall not 
refuse our point of admiration to the observance by 
a poet of a rule of his art, which the generality of 
the brotherhood, we fear, are too much given to 
neglect. 

An attaché of legation, and a poet, combined in 
one,—to say nothing of his standing six feet high in 
his stockings—(which last, by the bye, from all that 
we can learn, is the one of his memorabilia by which 
he appears to have left the greatest impression here, ) 
Mr Willis, we must think, was quite a sufficiently 
formidable personage in society, without prac- 
tising also, under the rose, as a reporter of 
people’s after-dinner talk for the magazines. 
However, if he chose, for the pleasure and the 
profit of the thing together, to tura his op- 
portunities to account. in this way, he was cer- 
tainly bound to exercise the ‘very greatest. discre- 
tion in the exceedingly delicate and hazardous occu- 
pation he had taken up. In one instance, at least, 
he has certainly been to a very strange degree incon- 


- siderate, and forgetful of the obligations under which 


‘every man mixing in civilized society places himself. 
We allude to one of the samples of table-talk given 
im his third volume, in which a certain distinguished 
Trish politician is so roughly rubbed down by a cer- 
tain distinguished Irish poet. ‘Things of this kind 
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really are not spoken, like harangues in the House 
of Commons, to be immediately taken down in short- 
hand, and sent to the press. ‘This, however, we must 
say, is by far the worst blunder of the kind in the 
book, and indeed is almost the only thing in it which 
is very offensive on the same seore. But even when 
nothing of this dangerous sort is perpetrated, people 
do not like to have every thing about them described 
to all the world in the advertising fashion of this 
letter-writer. Nor does it, we conceive, mend the 
matter at all, that the thing is done merely by a tra- 
veller from a distant part of the globe, who addresses 
his accounts of us only to his own countrymen. It 
is treating us like a parcel of savages ferretted out in 
some obscure isle of the South Seas, to note down 
and carry away our most domestic sayings and 
doings at this rate, with the names of individuals, 
and all the rest, as so much new matériel to assist the 
reading public of America in studying the philosophy 
of human nature. Above all, it must tend to destroy 
all ease, all nature, all social abandonment andenjoy- 
ment in our private meetings, if it is to become an 
every-day practice for any travelling gentleman, 
whether foreigner or native, who may chance to come 
among us, to bring his tablets and sketch-book along 
with him, and turn all he sees and hears into * Pen- 
cillings by the way.” 


The present writer is evidently an abundantly 
good-natured person; but he has unfortunately got 
into a quarrel with the editor of the ‘ Quarterly 
Review,’ about whom he puts himself more than 
once into a violent passion—a part in which, like 
other good-natured people, he is not made to shine. 
By far the silliest thing in his book is the passage 
in the body of it about Mr Lockhart. Think of 
our pencilling attaché suddenly breaking out to that 
gentleman's old and intimate friend, Professor Wilson, 
whose guest he was at the time, in answer to the 
Professor's question, “ Do you know Lockhart?” in 
the following extraordinary fashion: “No, I do not. 
He is almost the only literary man in London I have 
not met; and I must say, as the most unfair and 
unprincipled critic of the day, I have no wish to 
know him. TI never heard him well spoken of. I 
probably have met a hundred of his acquaintances, 
but T have not yet seen one who pretended to be his 
friend.” This is sufficiently ridiculous in every way. 
With one or two exceptions, the literary men and 
women whom Mr Willis by his own showing appears 
to have met with in London were all of that particular 
order of literati which we may call the—butterfly 
order. If, except only Mr Thomas Moore and 
Charles Lamb, he met with any others, he does not 
think them worth mentioning. But indeed with poor 
Lamb, the only time he saw him, he seems to have 
been vastly more bewildered than edified. What.are 
we to make of the following strange scene? “Mr R. 
spoke of buying a book of Lamb's, and I mentioned 
my having bought a copy of ‘ Elia’ thelast day I was 
in America, to send as a parting gift to one of the most 
lovely and talented women in our country.—‘ What 
did you give for it?* said Lamb.—‘ About seven and 
sixpence.’—‘ Permit me to pay you that,’ said he; 
and with the utmost earnestness he counted out the 
money upon the table.” Our author does not tell 
us whether or no he pocketed the silver; but had 
he been dilating to Lamb, too, upon his taste for 
mixing the pleasant with the profitable, that he 
should have been treated in this way? It looks as 
if some such thing had taken place from what im- 
mediately follows:—“ ‘I never yet wrote anything 
that would sell,’ he continued; ‘I am the pub- 
lisher’s ruin. My last poem won't sella copy. 
Have you seen it, Mr Willis?’ I had not. «It's 
only eighteen-pence, and I'll give you  sixpence 
toward it;’ and he described to me where I should 
find it sticking up in a window inthe Strand.” Or 
was all this only intended as an indirect compliment 
to the sharp practice, and vigilant eye for the m 
chance, for which our author’s countrymen. 


Yk 


have so high'a reputation ? Or 7 


“geniused men” coming next, he would gls 
bought him off, as it were, at the cost 
shillings. For, as to the new poem to be ” 
certain shop window in the Strand, we | 
that this was merely one of Elia’s A 
tricks. However, our author did not ti 
—and after a little while, “ Lamb,” says 
the table, and began to wander roun 
with a broken, uncertain step, as if he almost fo 
to put one leg before the other. (Was ev fa ma 
tired to death of his company pencilled more wack he 
life ?) His sister rose after a while, and ¢ . 
walking up and down very much in the same 
ner, on the opposite side of the;table); and in. 
course of half an hour they took their leave.” 


To return to the passage about Mr 
Has any of Mr Willis's prose or poetry ever bee 
spoken slightingly of in the <Qeorteriy : 
that people in conversing with him ‘avoided 
comnmmendation of the editor of that journal? 
at any rate very weak in him to take up ¢ 
account the notion he does about that 
and still more weak to put down such an 
in his book. But worse remains behind. HH 
civilly allowing the above-quoted tirade to ex 
itself in the air, only replied, “ Yes, there is 
deal of good in Lockhart. If he were sittir 
opposite you, you would Gnd him the mil ar 
most unpresuming of men,—and so he « pean 
private life always.” On this, our au ejoin 
as follows :— Not always. A celebrated fo } 
who had been very intimate with him, ¢ 
morning {to depreeate his severity upon 


D'Haussez’s book in a fortheoming review. 
did his errand in a friendly way, and, on 


leave, Lockhart, with much oeneeneea 
him down to his carriage. ‘ Pray d 
self the trouble to come down,’ 
Frenchman. ‘I make a point of 
said Lockhart, with a very offensiy: 
understand from your friend’s 
considered a very polite 
Nothing certainly could be more 
sulting.” 
Who is there that if he were to po 
Mr Willis's book than this precious: 
not set him down for.an absolute 
story, he may be assured, will only g 
at in this country. It is in the wh C 
(misconception, rather), and also in the 1 
the narration, in the present style 
hall. “In one instance—one sin 
says in his preface, * I indulged 
upon individual character, and 
work, sure that there will be 
world of letters who will 
bation—the editor of the ‘Quarterly’ hi 
This wholesale style of assertion is our . 
manner. We have already had two : 
statement that Mr Lockhart was 
literary man in London he had not sme 
that in the universal literary world of tt 
not one individual is to be found who will ¢ 
of that gentleman, or even pretend to b 
So here again we have, “I but— 
had said a thousand times, and m 
indignant echo to its truth.” A 
nant echoes of the same sentiment! 
however true, so often reiterated, | 
prove soexciting. Did Mr Willis practise 
petitions in the whispering gallery rae 
Then again: “We owe to»the 
well known, every spark of il 


kept alive between England 


last twenty years.” U: 
5 aera * has been at wor 
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self is only that gentleman in disguise, this is a 
littl too much. As for the recrimination of Mr 
Lockhart, in the reference to ‘ Peter's Letters’ as a 
more aggravated book of personalities than the 
present (which was denounced in the last number of 
the ‘ Quarterly Review’), the retort is fair enough ; 
but still it is to be remembered that the imputation 
of an abuse of hospitality, which is the heaviest part 
of the charge urged by the reviewer, is not applicable 
in regard to that case. We must say, however, that 
we think it would have been quite in as good taste 
inthe editor of the ‘ Quarterly,’ to have let our author 
and his Pencillings ‘alone, considering the degree in 
which he was individually involved in the matter, 
and not to have taken an opportunity of avenging a 
personal injury under the appearance of performing 
a public duty. And Mr Willis, on the other hand, 
should not have so far given way to his irritation at 
having his book cut up as to permit himself to talk 
in the rampant way he does about bravos in litera- 
ture and reptiles in criticism, and the duty under 
which he conceives himself to lie of setting his heel 
upon the latter wherever he finds them. He says 
this is his duty as a literary man, and as an Ameri- 
can ; but people are apt to doubt the perfect purity 
of these big professions where minor incentives, 
whose names are not quite so sonorous, may be 
naturally supposed to be present and at work. Mr 
Willis thinks everybody, excepting only the editor of 
the ‘ Quarterly,’ will be delighted with all this. He 
may be assured the more sensible of his own friends 
will read it with at least as much disapprobation and 
pain as that gentleman can possibly feel upon the 
occasion. 


We have spoken our mind more freely of what 
appears to us to disfigure the bookyboth because 
there is really, as we have said, a great deal of talent 
in it, and because it is as attractive and engaging ia 
its general spirit and temper as it is clever and amus- 
ing. The angry vituperation, indeed, which meets 
us in the Preface is in almost ludicrously violent 
contrast with the tone of the whole of the rest of the 
work—with the good humour and disposition to be 
pleased, which the writer carries everywhere with 
him, and the buoyant enthusiasm with which he 
seeks and finds a soul of goodness and beauty in all 
things. We cannot say that he is a very deep 
thinker, or that he sees farther into a mill-stone than 
his neighbours; but he pencils the outside appear- 
ances, at least, of the worlds both of nature and of 
society, with great dexterity and success, and fre- 
quently also throws over his sketches a poetic glow, 
which animates old facts with a new life. His sym- 
pathies are quick, warm, and comprehensive; and 
notwithstanding the somewhat ambiguous position 
to which he had been led to commit himself, it is 
fair to say that there is nothing but what is honour- 
able and elevated in the general cast of the opinions 
and feelings to which he gives expression. 


The three volumes contain “about eighty letters, 
written in succession from Paris, Nice, Florence, 
Naples, Rome, Pisa, Elba, Vienna, Trieste, Corfu, 
Napoli, Athens, Constantinople, Smyrna, Bologna, 
Parma, Milan, Geneva, Paris (again), London, Edin- 
burgh, Gordon Castle, in Aberdeenshire, Loch Ka- 
therine, and numerous intermediate stations. Our 
traveller, it will thus be perceived, to say nothing of 
his transit of the Atlantic, has taken a pretty wide 
sweep through our hemisphere, and seen not a little 
of what is most interesting that old Europe and older 
Asia have to show. We will now allow him to show 
himself, and first for a specimen of his adventures in 
foreign parts. We need not much mind where we 
open the book ; for there is scarcely a dull page in it 
from the beginning to the end. Let us take then 
the-following passage from one of the letters from 
Greece :— , : 

“Istaxp or Ecrxa.—‘ The Maid of Athens,’ in 
the very teeth of poetry, has become Mrs Black of 


Egina !' The beautiful Teresa Makri— of whom 


Byron asked back his heart, of whom Moore. and 
Hiobhouse, and the poet himself have written so 


{ A 
=o 


-mauch and so passionately,—has forgotten the sweet 


burden of the sweetest of love-songs, ‘and taken the 
unromantic name of a Scotchman ! 

“The Commodore proposed that we should call 
upon her on our way to the temple of Jupiter, this 
morning. We pulled up to the town in the barge, 
and landed on the handsome pier built by Dr Howe, 
(who expended thus, most judiciously, a part of the 
provisions sent from our country in his charge, ) and, 
finding a Greek in the crowd, who underetood a 
little” Italian, we were soon on our way to Mrs 
Black’s. Our guide was a fine grave-looking man 
of forty, with a small cockade on his red cap, which 
indicated that he was, some way, in the service of 
the government. He laid his hand on his heart, 
when I asked him if he had known any Americans 
in Egina. ‘They built this,’ said he, pointing to 
the pier, the handsome granite posts of which we 
were passing at the moment. ‘ They gave us bread 
and meat, and clothing, when we should otherwise 
have perished.’ It was said with a look and tone 
that thrilled me, I felt as if the whole debt of sym- 
pathy which Greece owes our country, were repaid 
by this one energetic expression of gratitude. 

« We stopped opposite a small gate, and the Greek 
went in with our cards. It was a small stone house 
of a story and a half, with a rickety flight of wooden 
steps at the side, and not a blade of grass or sign of 
a flower in court or window. If there had been but 
a geranium in the porch, or a rose-tree by the gate, 
for description’s sake ! 

“Mr Black was out—Mrs Black was in, We 
walked up the creaking steps, with a Scotch terrier 
barking and snapping at our heels, and were met ‘at 
the door by really a very pretty (woman. ‘= She 
smiled as I apologized for our intrusion, and a sad- 
der or a sweeter smile I mever saw. She said her 
welcome in a few simple words of Italian, and I 
thought there were few sweeter voices in the world. 
T asked her if she had not learned English yet. She 
coloured, and said ‘ No, Signore !" and the deep red 
spot in her cheek faded gradually down, in tints a 
painter would remember. Her husband, she said, 
had wished to learn her language, and would never 
let her speak English. 

“T wished to ask her of Lord Byron, but I had 
heard that the poet’s admiration had occasioned the 
usual scandal attendant on every kind of pre-emi- 
nence, and her modest and timid manners, while 
they assured me of her purity of heart, made me 
afraid to venture where there was even a possibility 
of wounding her. She sat in a drooping attitude 
on a coarsely-coyered divan, which occupied three 
sides of the little room, and it was difficult to believe 
that any eye but her husband’s had ever looked upon 
her, or that the ‘wells of her heart” had ever been 
drawn upon for anything deeper than the simple 
duties of a wife and mother. 

« She offered us some sweetmeats, the usual Greek 
compliment to visitors, as we rose to go, and laying 
her hand upon her heart, in the beautiful. custom of 
the country, requested me to express her thanks to 
the commodore for the honour he had done her in 
calling, and to wish him and his family every happi- 
ness. A servant girl, very shabbily dressed, stood at 
the side door, and we offered her some money, which 
she might haye taken unnoticed. She drew herself 
up very coldly, and refused it, as if she thought we 
had quite mistaken her. In a country where gifts 
of the kind are so universal, it spoke well for the 
pride of the family, at least. otaine 

«T turned, after we had taken leave, and made an 
apology to speak to her again; for, in the interest of 
the general impression she had made upon me, I had 
forgotten to notice her dress, and I was not sure that 
I could remember a single feature of her face. We 
had called unexpectedly, of course, and her dress was 
very plain. A red cloth cap bound about the tem- 
ples, with a coloured shawl, whose folds were mingled 
with large braids of dark-brown hair, and decked 
with a tassel of blue silk, which fell to her Jeft shoul- 
der, formed her head-dress. In other respects she 
was dressed like an European. She is a little above 
the middle height, slightly and well formed, and 


walks weakly, like most Greek women, as if he™ 
feet were too small for her weight. Her skin is 

dark and clear, and she has a colour in her cheek and. 
lips that looks to me consumptive. Her teeth are’ 
white and regular, her face oval, and her forehead 

and nose form the straight line of the Grecian model 
—one of the few instances I have ever seen of it. 

Her eyes are large, and of a soft, liquid hazel, and 

this is her chief beauty. There is that ‘looking out 
of the soul through them,’ which Byron always des- 
cribed as constituting the loveliness that most moved 
him. I made up my mind as we walked away, that 
she would be a lovely woman any where. Her hor- 
rid name, and the unprepossessing circumstances in. 
which we found her, had uncharmed, E thought, all 
poetical delusion that would surround her as the 
‘Maid of Athens.’ We met her as simple Mrs 
Black, whose Seoteh husband's terrier had worried 
usat her door; and we left her, feeling that the 
poetry which she had called forth from the heart of 
Byron was her due by every law of loveliness.” 


We must now add a sample from the sketches of 
ourselves ; though the most remarkable passages in 
this part of the book are probably familiar to many 
of our readers from the quotations that have been 
given in the ‘ Quarterly Review’ and other publica- 
tions. We will venture, however, to throw together 
a few fragments.’ Mr Willis, it will be perceived, 
writes of England and the English in a very generous. 
spirit, “ Fortunate,” he says himself, “in my intro~ 
duetions, almost embarrassed with kindness, and from 


advantages of comparison gained by long travel, 
qualified to appreciate keenly the peculiar delights of 
English society, I was little disposed to find fault, 
Everything pleased me.” The following passages 
are from the letters descriptive of London :— 


« From the top of Shooter's Hill we our 
view of London—an indistinet, cmb = 
extending all round to the horizon, and half-eny 
in a dim and lurid smoke. *‘That is St. Paul’s | 
there is Westminster Abbey |—there is the Tower!’ 
What directions were these to follow for the first 
time with the eye! 


=~“ From Blackheath (seven or eight miles from the 
centre of London), the beautiful hedges disappeared, 
and it was one continued mass of buildings. The 
houses were amazingly small, a kind of thing that 
would do for an object in an imitation perspective 


rok but the soul of neatness pervaded them. 
rellises were nailed between the little win 
roses quite overshadowed the low doors, a 

fence enclosed the and 
very, oh, very sweet faces bent over lapfuls of work 


all home-like ps ya There was an affection- 
ateness in the mere outside of one of 

“After crossing Waterloo Bridge, it was busy 
work for the eyes. The brilliant shops, the dense 
crowds of people, the absorbed air of every passen- 
ger, the lovely women, the cries, the flying vehicles. 
of every description, passing with the most danger- 
ous speed—accustomed as I am to large cities, it 
quite made angie: We got into a ‘jarvey’ at the 
coach-office, and in half-an-hour I was in comfortable 
quarters, with windows looking down St. James's. 
street, and the most interesting leaf of my life to 
turn over, ‘ Great emotions interfere little with the 
mechanical operations of life,’ however, and I dressed. 
and dined, though it was my first hour in London.” 

. . . . * Z 

“We walked down Piccadilly, and turned into, 
beyond all comparison, the handsomest street I ever 
saw. The (Toledo of Naples; the Corso of Rome; 
the Kohl-market of Vienna; the Rue de la Paix 
and Boulevards of Paris, have each im me 
strongly with their magnificence, but they are really 
nothing to Regent street. I had merely time to get 
a glance at it before dark; but for breadth and con- 
venience, for the elegance and variety of the build- 
in Salts the same scale and material— 

for the icy and expensiveness of the sh 
it seemed to me quite absurd to compare it ¥ 
anything between New York and Constan 
Broadway and the Hippodrome included. It is 
te re i King’s schenighe ae 
on ajesty’s birth. the prinei 

streets on our meal in a blaze of light. es 
crowd was immense, None but the lower order 
seemed abroad; and I cannot describe to you the 
effect.on my feelings on hearing my own lan 
spoken by every man, woman, and child about me, 
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It seemed a completely foreign country in every 
other respect—different from what I had imagined ; 
different from my own and all that I had seen ; and 
coming to it at last, it seemed to me the farthest off 
and strangest country of all; and yet the little sweep, 
who went laughing through the crowd, spoke a lan- 
guage that I had heard attempted in vain by thou- 
sands of educated people, and that I had grown to 
consider next to unattainable by others, and almost 
useless to myself, Still, it did not make me feel at 
home. Everything else about me was too new. It 
was like some mysterious change in my own ears—a 
sudden power of comprehension, such as a man 
might feel who was cured suddenly of deafness. You 
can scarcely enter into my feelings till you have had 
the changes of Fiench, Italian, German, Greek, 
Turkish, Illyrian, and the mixtures and dialects of 
each, rung upon your hearing almost exclusively, as 
I have for years. I wandered about as if I were 
exercising some supernatural faculty in a dream.” 


. . * * * 


“The soup vanished in the busy silence that beseems 
it; and as the courses commenced their procession, 
Lady B—— led the conversation with the brilliancy 
and ease for which she is remarkable over all the women 
of her time. She had received from Sir William G-——, 
at Naples, the manuscript of a volume upon the lost 
days of Sir Walter Scott. It was a melancholy chro- 
nicle of weakened intellect and ruined health, and the 
book was suppressed, but there were two or three cir- 
cumstances narrated in its pages which were interest- 
ing. Soon afier his arrival at Naples, Sir Walter went 
with his physician and one or two friends to the great 
museum, It epee that on the same day a large 
collection of students and Italian literati were assem- 
bled, in one of the rooms, to discuss some newly dis- 
covered manuscripts. It was soon known that the 
* Wizard of the North’ was there, and a deputation 
was sent immedistely to request him to honour them 
by presiding at their session, At this time Scott was a 
wreck, with a memory that retained nothing for a mo- 
ment, and limbs almost as helpless as an infant’s. He 
was dragging about among the relics of Pompeii, taking 
No interest in ony ibing he saw, when their request was 
made known to bim through his physician, * No, no,’ 
said he, ‘I know nothing of their lingo, Tell them I 
am not well enough to come.’ He loitered on, and in 
about half an hour after, he turned to Dr H and 
said, ‘ Who was that you said wanted to see me?’ The 
Doctor explained. ‘I'll go,’ said he; £ they shall see 
me if they wish it;’ and against the advice of his 
friends, who feared it would be too much for his 
strength, he mounted the staircase, and made his ap- 
pearance atthe door. A burst of enthusiastic cheers 
welcomed him ou the threshold, and, forming in two 
lines, many of them on their knees, they seized his 
hands as he passed ; kissed them, thanked him in their 
Song language for the delight with which he had 

Ned the world, and placed him in the chair with the 
most fervent expressions of gratitude for his condescen- 
sion. The discussion went on; but not understanding 
a syllable of the language, Scott was soon wearied, and 
his friends, observing it, pleaded the state of his health 
as an apology, and he rose to take his leave. These 
enthusiastic children of the south crowded once more 
around him, and with exclamations of affection and 
even tears, kissed his hands once more, assisted his tot- 
tering steps, and sent after him a confused murmur of 
blessings as the door closed on bis retiring form. It is 
described by the writer as the most affecting scene he 
had ever witnessed 2 

“Some other remarks were made upon Scott, but 
the parole was soon yielded to M——, who gave us an 
account of a visit he made to Abbotsford when its 
illustrious owner was in his pride and prime. Scott,’ 
he said, * was the most manly and natural character in 
the world. You felt when with him, that he was the 
soul of truth and heartiness. His hospitality was as 
simple and open as the day, and he lived freely him- 
self, and expected his guests to do so. I remem- 
ber his giving us whiskey at dinner, and Lady 
Scott met my look of surprise with the assurance 
that Sir Walter seldom dined without it. He 
never ate or drank to excess, but he had no system: his 
constitution was Herculean, and he denied himself 
nothing. I went once froma dinner party, with Sir 

s Lawrence, to meet Scott at another place. We 
had hardly entered the room, when we were set down 
to a hot supper of roast chickens, salmon, punch, &c., 
‘and Sir Walter ate immensely of every thing. What 
@ contrast between this and the last time I saw him in 
London! He had come down to embark for Italy— 
‘broken quite down in mind and body. He gave Mrs 
M—~ a book, and L asked him if he would make it more 
valuable by writing in it. He thought I meant that he 
should write some verses, and said, ‘Oh, I never write 
poetry now.’ J asked him to write only his own name 
and hers, and he attempted it, but it was quite 
illegible.” 


To these delineations of the English metropolis, 
we add the following sketch of Edinburgh :—~ 


_ “It is an odd place, Edinburgh. The Old Town 
and the New are separated by a broad and deep ra- 
vine, , janted with trees:and shrubbery; and across 
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this, on a level with the streets on either side, stretches 
a bridge of a most giddy height, without which all 
communication would apparently be cut off. ‘ Auld 
Reekie’ itself looks built on the back bone of aridgy 
crag, and towers along on the opposite side of the 
ravine, running up its twelve-story houses to the sky 
in an ascending curve, till it terminates in the frown- 
ing and battlemented Castle, whose base is literally 
on a mountain-top in the midst of the city. At the 
foot of this ridge, in the lap of the valley, lies Holy- 
rood House; and between this and the Castle runs a 
single street, part of which is the old Canongate. 
Princes’ street, the Broadway of the New Town, is 
built along the opposite edge of the ravine facing the 
long, many-windowed walls of the Canongate, and 
from every part of Edinburgh these singular features 
are conspicuously visible. A more striking contrast 
than exists between these two parts of the same city 
could hardly be imagined. On one side a succession 
of splendid squares, elegant granite houses, broad and 
and well-paved streets, columns, statues, and clean 
side-walks, thinly promenaded and by the well- 
dressed exclusively—a kind of wholly grand and 
half-deserted city, which hasbeen built too ambitiously 
for its population ;—and on the other, an antique 
wilderness of ‘streets and “‘wynds,’ so narrow and 
Jofty as to shut out much of the light of Heaven; a 
thronging, busy, and particularly dirty population ; 
side-walks almost impassable from children and other 
respected nuisances: and altogether, between the 
irregular and massive architecture, and the unintelli- 

ible jargon agonizing the air about you, a most out- 
Jandish and strange city. Paris is not more unlike 
Constantinople than one side of Edinburgh is unlike 
the other, ‘Nature has properly placed ‘a great 
gulf" between them. 

“ We toiled up to the Castle to see the sunset. Oh, 
but it was beautiful! I have no idea of deseribing 
it; but Edinburgh, to me, will be a picture seen 
through an atmosphere of powdered gold, mellow as 
an eve on the Campagna. We looked down on the 
surging sea of architecture below us; and whether it was 
the wavy cloudiness of a myriad of reeking chimneys, or 
whether it was a fancy, Glenlivet-born, in my eye. 
the city seemed to me like a troop of war-horse rearing 
into the air with their gallant riders. The singular 
boldness of the hills on which it is built, and of the 
crags and mountains which look down upon it, and 
the impressive /ift of its towering architecture into 
the sky, give it altogether a look of pride and warlike- 
ness that answers peculiarly to the chivalric history 


of Scotland. And so much for the first look at 
‘Auld Reekie.’” 
—— 
PHRENOLOGY. 


What is Phrenology? Its Evidence and Principles 
familiarly considered. By Edwin Saunders. 12mo. 
Pp. 56. London. Renshaw. 


We do not profess to be phrenologists, but we have 
been much amused with this little book, and should 
think such a short, convenient, and comprehensive 
treatise must be acceptable to many people who, 
without going deeply into the system, may be anxious 
to know the main features of what is so universal a 
subject of conversation. 

We have been struck by the brevity and pithiness 
with which Mr Saunders describes some of the or- 
gans; ex. gr. :— 


“17. Hope. This organ is situated op each side of 
Veneration, and immediately before the last (Conscien- 
tiousness). Persons in whom this organ is large, are 
prodigal in promises, without regard to the practicability 
of their fulfilment : they are optimists, who see every 
thing fraught with advantages, smiling in all the ver- 
dure of beauty and sunshine of pleasure. Moderate, 
it of course operates beneficially, and inspires with zeal 
in enterprise. In the absence of it, the mind is habit- 
ually gloomy, overcast, dissatisfied, or melancholy.” 

«33. ge. The situation of this organ is im- 
mediately behind the eye. When large, the eye stands 
prominently forward, or appears turned a little out~ 
wards and downwards. It gives facility in expression, 
and, when largely developed, inspires the indivi with 
the love of talking, so that a real pleasure is felt in the 
act of speaking, without regard to the novelty or force of 
the remarks made.” 


Some people that we know must certainly have 
these two organs very “largely developed!” 

In quoting from Mr Combe, the celebrated phre~ 
nologist of Edinburgh, Mr Saunders hits Joseph 
Hume; Esq., M.P., rather a hard tap on the skull. 
He says that the Member's Jdeality is an inch anda 


quarter less than Dr Chalmers’s! The organ is thus 
described :— 


19. Ideality, immediately below the last 
the bump of wonder, or marvel SS), al 
upper part of the side of the head. This 
vivid conceptions and splendid imag 
spires notions of cupernatarel perfection, and 
to the poet, the painter, and the sculptor.” 
Mr Saunders, who seems, throughout, to! a 
ligiously disposed person, thus meets the objection ‘ 
fatalism that has been raised against phrenology by 
certain persons who thought that if a man be born — d 
with a thievish bump (they call it the organ of ac= 
quisitiveness) he must steal and be hanged ; and so on 
with the murder bump, and the rest of them a tl 
; : See 


‘* Phrenology, however, involves no fatalism : it does 
not diminish personal responsibility ; since the organs 
of the brain, like the other parts of the animal economy, 
acquire aptitude and activity by use, become 
torpid or energetic in proportion as they are.exercised 
Thus the development of the organs of the inferior 
faculties may be counterbalanced by those of a more 
elevated character, which, by being kept in a state of 
activity, and continually operating as a check, repress= 
ing theic action and subduing their power, will ulti-— 
mately destroy their functional energy.* ‘Thus, in the 
case of an individual in whom there existed a stro: 
propensity and subjection to vice, the province of the 
phrenologist would be to point out the class of senti- 
ments and motives which would be most effectual in 
counteracting the vicious tendency. Suppose, ia this 
case, the predominating sentiment to be love of appro- 


bation, which would incline the individual so organized 
to refrain from conduct which would draw por hace 
the disapprobrtion of friends; then, by the ‘ 
exhibition of censure or approval upon vicious or go 
conduct, a degree of sensibility would be excited a 
kept alive which would ultimately be found to produce 
an amelioration of character, ‘This principle, however, 
extends faither than to the controlling the activity and 
energy with which a faculty is manifested ; it also affects 
the size of the organs themselves. It has been found, 
that in cases in which, from accident or i é 
whole course of feelings and pursuits, and the modes is 
which the intellect is exercised, lave undergone a total 


change, that there has been a corresponding alteration 
in the form of the brain.” ro 


The following extract, taking the facts to be cor- 
rect, and we are not prepared to gainsay them, is of 


the very highest interest :— ie 
“The advantages resulting from a due ec 
and application of its principles ia 


education and future pursuits of youth are obvious, and 
will not require to be pointed out. however, 
there are no cases in which the a) : 
logical principles has yet appeared to better a 


sean the pear y of mental aberration. No more 
satisfactory proof of this could be referred —_ 
rasetickey success of the experiment at thn anwell 
Lunatic Asylum, under the direction of Dr and | ] 
Ellis. Regarding the brain not as an entire orgai 
mass, but as an assemblage of some of w 
may come into a morbid condition while the rest 1 
remain comparatively healthy, the course purs 
that excellent institution bas been by kin 
engaging the attention of the patient, to 
organs which are sound, and, by dimi 
of those which are in a diseased state, to 
to the healthy performance of their ons. 
the success which has attended the stands 
without precedent in the annals of i ‘In this 
establishment, taking the recent cases rves M; 
Martineau, in a very interesting paper on Dr Ellis’s 
course of treatment, ‘ which is the ouly way of Oca 


And 


ting the treatment fairly, it will be found that 
cures ninety in a hundred. Wow much of the 
of Dr Ellis's patients may be owing to the 
of this principle, and how much the system of ca- 
tion to which he has been led by his adoption of phre- 

nological principles, it is for himself to declare ; but no 
one who witnesses the result can doubt the wisdom of 
his methods.’ ”” intr 


* The question of fatalism is, indeed, iz no way affected 
by the phrenological system; snes, te 
case, and all attempts at education and .of cha- ‘ 
racter were fruitless, the question whether this were t 
result of material organization or not would not alter the — 
fact. Unequivocal differences of mental constitution and 
bias are exhibited in different individuals; and they are — 
equally so by the will and direction of the whe- 
ther produced or not by the partioular 
the brain. 
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A JOURNEY BY COACH. 
No. IV. 


Coach-horses— What do they think of the Coach?— 
Hounslow, its Thieves and Gunpowder — Deside- 
ratum in Fighting—The Wheat of Heston—Sin- 
gular fertility of Berkshire and Buckinghamshire in 
illustrious Memories— Extinction of the Highway- 
man. 


Wuew a coach sets off again from its stoppage at an 
‘inn-door, there is a sense of freshness and recom- 
mencement ; the inside passengers settle themselves 
in their corners, or interchange legs, or take a turn 
-en the outside ; the outside adjust themselves to their 
seats and their bits of footing; the young woman 
Jooks, for the ninety-ninth time, to her box; the 
coachman is indifferent and scientific; he has the 
ease of power in his face ; he shakes the reins ; throws 
out a curve or so of knowing whip, as an angler does 
his line; and the horses begin to ply their never- 
ending jog. A horse's hind-leg on the road, to any 
eye looking down upon it, seems as if it would jaunt 
on for ever ; the muscle works in the thigh; the 
mane at the same time dances a little bit; the hock- 
joint looks intensely angular, and not to be hit (it is 
horrible to think of wounding it); the hoof bites into 
the earth; wheels and Jegs seem made to work together 
Jike machinery ; and on go the two patient creatures, 
they know not why nor whither, chewing the unsa- 
tisfactory bit, wondering (if they wonder at all) why 
they may not hold their heads down, and have tails 
longer than five inches; and occasionally giving one 
another’s noses a consolatory caress. It is curious to 
see sometimes how this affection seems to be all on 
one side. One of the horses goes dumbly talking, 
as it were, to the “other, and giving proofs of the 
pleasure and comfort it takes in its society; while 
the other, making no sort of acknowledgment, keeps 
the “even tenor of its way,” turning neither to the 
right nor left, nor condescending to give or receive 
the least evidences of the possibility of a satisfaction. 
It seems to say, “ You may be as amiable and pa- 
tient as you please ;—for my part, I am resolved to 
be a mere piece of the machinery, and to give these 
fellows behind us no reason whatsoever to suppose, 
that I make any sentimental compromise | with Seca 
usurpations over us.” — 
i Horses in a coach must certainly be the most 
patient, or the most indifferent, or the most unthink- 
ing of animals. The mule seems to have an opinion 
of his own; he is not to be driven so easily. The 
dog passes a horrible, unsatisfied time of it under the 
butcher’s or baker’s go-cart. Harnessed elephants 
would be inconvenient. They would be for re- 
adjusting their buckles, and making inquiries, with 
their trunks, into the behaviour of the postilion, 


_ They might, to be sure, help with the other trunks, 


and perform the part of half horse, half hostler. 
The Llama of Peru has inconvenient tricks, if you 
ill-use him; and so has thecamel. But the horse, 
when once he is ground well into the road, seems to 
give up haxienbeny, sort of mind of his owncesttitze 


animal spirits made to be mistaken for it; for the 
breeding of horses is such in England, that, generally 
speaking, when they are not all blood and fire, they 
seem nothing but stupid acquiescence, without 
will, without curiosity, without the power of being 
roused into resistance, except, poor souls! when their 
Jast hour is come, and non-resistance itself can go no 
further, but lies down to die. We dock their tails, 
to subject them to the very flies; fasten their heads 
back, to hinder them from seeing their path; and 
put blinkers at their eyes, for fear of their getting 
used to the phenomena of the carriage and wheels 
behind them. What must they think (if they think 
at all) of the eternal mystery thus tied to their 
bodies, and rattling and lumbering at their heels ?— 
of the load thus fastened to them day by day, going 
the same road for no earthly object (intelligible to the 
horse-capacity), and every now and then depositing, 
and taking up, other animals who walk on their hind- 
legs, and occasionally come and stroke their noses, 
kick their bellies, and gift them with iron shoes ? 

Well, circumstances drive us, as we drive the 
horses,—perhaps with as many smiling remarks on 
the part of other beings at our thinking as little 
of the matter :—so we must be moving on. 


Hounslow (the stage we have now come to) is a 
good place for setting us upon reflections on horse 
and man, not merely by reason of the number of 
accommodations for both those travellers, but be- 
cause of its celebrity at various times for its horse- 
races, its highwaymen, and its powder-mills. The 
series of heaths here, from Hounslow to Bagshot, 
are the scenes of the favourite robberies and stage- 
coach alarms of the last century. The novels and 
Newgate Calendars are full of them. Nor is the 
district without its historical minacities. Here poor 
James the Second got up a camp to resist his sub- 
jects with, and must needs take his Queen and his 
daughter Anne to dine there, to let them see how 
victorious he was going to be; nay, he wrote to the 
Prince of Orange upon the fineness of his troops ; 
which the latter accordingly came over to congratu- 
late him upon, as William the Third. 


«Am I to have the honour of taking the air with 
you, Sir, this evening upon the heath ?” says one of 
the heroes of the ‘ Beggar's Opera’ to their noble 
Captain Mac-Hearu; who derived his title, observe, 
from that ground of his exploits :—“ I drink a dram 
now and then with the stage-coachmen, in the way of 

friendship and intelligence; and I know that about 
this time there will be passengers upon the western 
road who are worth speaking with.” 

And then follows @-generans conversation about 
honour and fidelity, with certain glimpses of the 
interior of their cabinet-policy; and the meeting 
coneludes, instead of a ministerial dinner, with that 
glorious song, ‘ Let us take the road,’ the music of 
which is justly “borrowed for the occasion,” like a 
crown-jewel, from Handel's ‘March in Scipio.’ 
We dare confidently appeal to any ingenuous reader, 
who has heard it sung, and who has seen those 
“great irregular spirits” in their exaltation and 
ragged coats, passing by their leader with step and 
chorus, and taking their hats off, one by one, to his own 
elegantly lifted beaver, whether there is much dif- 
ference, if any, between those mutual acknowledg- 
ments of energy and a great purpose, and others 


our parts, we confess, as Sir Philip Sydney did 
of the’ ba'lad of ‘Chevy Chase,’ that we never 
hear it but we feel our “heart nerved as with the 
sound of a trumpet ;” and it raised a late noble 
lord twenty-fold in our opinion—nay, let us see that 
he had a truly ~ statesman-like” view of things, and 
an heroical cast in his character, when we heard 
that he was a great admirer of this song and of the 
whole opera. We have been told that he not only 
applauded it in public, but would get ladies to play 
it to him on the piano-forte, and hum over the airs 
himself with an exquisite superiority to his incom- 
petency. * 

Hounslow Heath is not a place which the old 
gentleman in the play would like to live in, who 
made such a fearful construction of a metaphor in 
a letter, and was always fancying that he and his 
were ‘“‘a'l to be blown up.” A very serious blowing up 
does in fact occasionally take place here, strewing 
the limbs and heads of the manufacturers of gun- 
powder about the place, as if in rebuke of their 
trade. It is a pity that science does not hasten that 
most blessed of all its discoveries, which was talked of 
the other day, and which is to settle any two contend- 
ing armies in ten minutes, by blowing them respec- 
tively to atoms! ‘They have only to meet, it seems, 


and give the word, and at the first explosion they — 


are abolished—that is to say, provided one of them 
does not contrive to speak first :—so that war would 
be reduced to a race for the first word, and the most 
precipitate speaker be the conqueror crowned with 
laurel. In a little while it is clear that there would 
be no war at all; and then mankind, out of pure un- 
heroical necessity, would be forced to be reasonable in 
their disputes, and let common sense be the arbiter. 
At present the grand thing is, to say, “ Fou lie,” and 
“ You lie,” and then to fall pell-mell together by the 
ears, and be the death of thousands of your fellow- 
creatures, to the sound of drum and trumpet. There 
is something fine in this undoubtedly, especially for 
those who have to pay for it, or who are burnt, 
maimed, slaughtered, ravished, or sent to the hospital, 
in the process. But somehow it puts the very con- 
querors upon grave faces, and makes them feel like 
slaves to an evil thing, and keeps up the belief in the 
« vale of tears ;" and people in their senses and ol 
moments prefer the idea of a healthy condition of 
humanity, and a game at cricket on a green. 


Hounslow Heath is to the left of our road :—let us 
give a glance to the right, and refresh ourselves with 
thinking of that peaceful, agricultural district stretch- 


* Lord Castlereagh. We forget who told us the anec- 
dote, and are not in the way of ascertaining the truth of 
it; but we have heard other stories of his good-nature, 
that render it likely. His Lordship, like so many other 
statesmen of all parties, was the victim of a perplexed 
state.of society, which seems of necessity to divide a man 
into two contradictory beings,—the public and the pri- 
vate ; and, unfortunatéty; he did not see that this state was 
a transitory one, and not the inevitable condition of hu- 
manity. It is not likely indeed that he would Fefinenupon 
this speculation in ordinary, or perhaps think of it at 
all. He was too busy; andyias it appeared to him, too 
successful But there is no knowing how much thought. 
and wonder crowded into his brain before he died, and 
found him unprepared to entertain them. Peace to his 
memory and his mistakes, and to those of all of us! In 
spite of his errors, he had something noble in his nature, 
as well as in his countenance. We shall never thoroughly 
know how to myer the circumstances that make us 
what we are,/iit’!Ssiynrn to leave off fighting with, and 
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ing from this parish to Harrow-on-the- Hilly and 
famous for the finest wheat in England. Queen 
Elizabeth had her bread from it. Fuller has re- 
corded one end,of it in his prose, and Drayton, the 
other in his poetry. 

“The best (wheat) in England,” says Fuller, 
« groweth in the vale lying south of Harrow-on-the- 
Hill, nigh Hesson (Heston, the parish in which 
Hounslow lies), where Providence for the present hath 
fixed my habitation ; so that the King’s bread was 
formerly made of the fine flower;thereof. Hence it 
was, that Queen Elizabeth received no composition 
from the villages thereabouts, but took her wheate 
in. kinde,. for her own pastry. and. bakehouse.*” 


“ As Coln ‘came;on along, and) chane’d to cast her 
eye 

Upon that neighbouring hill where Harrow stands 

so high, 

She Peryvale perceiv'’d, prank’d up with wreaths 

of wheat, 

And with exulting terms thus glorying in her seat : 

Why should not I be coy, and of my beauties nice, 

Since this my goodly grain is held of highest price? 

No manchet can so well the courtly palate please, 

As that made of the meal fetch’d from my fertile 

leas ;” &c. 
Drayton's Polyolbion, Song XIV. 

Hounslow, whatever be its reputation, is in atruly 
glorious neighbourhood. Draw a circle of a few 
miles round ,Windsor, and you have Cowley, at 
Chertsey, Pope at. Twickenham and at Windsor 
Forest, the Earl of Surrey in the Castle, Gray at 
Stoke Pogeis and at. Eton, Milton at, Horton, and 
Magna Charta at Runnymede. Buckinghamshire 
and Berkshire (with the exception of London) eom- 
prise perhaps the most illustrious district in England, 
unless Shakspeare alone raises Warwickshire aboye 
them; and the road in this quarter leads even to 
him, besides visiting Chaucer by the way, But 
Chaucer is also to.be found in Berkshire, at Don- 
nington Castle; Spenser, in Buckinghamshire, at 
Whaddon, with his friend Lord Grey, to whom he 
was secretary ; Shakspeare himself (as far as one of 
his most living creations is concerned) at Windsor, 
with Falstaff and the Merry Wives; Milton at 
Horton aforesaid, where he passed much of his youth; 
and, besides others before mentioned, we have Hamp- 
den at Hampden, Burke and Waller at Beaconsfield, 
Hooker at Drayton-Beauchamp, Cowper at Olney, 
Denham at Cooper's Hill, Hales, Wotton, and half 
the education of England, at Eton,—the whole 
weight of Windsor Castle and its memories,—and at 
Wantage we have Alfred the Great, a world of a man 
in himself. Doubtless there are more honours for 
the two counties ; but we happen to be writing with- 
out the first volume of Fuller, and these are all we 
can recollect.. They include three out of the four 
great poets of England, as regards residence of some 
duration—a thing that can be said of no other dis- 
triet of equal length, the metropolis excepted; and 
it is curious, that within a segment of it, the very 
names of the towns and villages seem resolved to be 
literary and renowned, comprising Denham, Dray- 
ton, Cowley, Milton, Hampden, and Penn. We 
are mistaken if we haye not seen a stage-coach enter 
Yondon with three of these names upon its panel,— 
we think Denham, Drayton, and Cowley. 

We have omitted to observe how completely the 
Macheath order of highwaymén has gone out,—he 
who used to be mounted on horseback, and stop 
€6aches, and put half a dozen people in fear of their 
liyes.. Guards, rapidity of. driving, and other facili. 
ties of self-defence, the publicity of the roads, quick~ 
ness of communication, &¢. have extinguished him. 
He is as completely abolished as the wolves. No 
more can he swagger and bully, and call himself 
Captain, and seduce inn-keepers’ daughters, and be 
hung like a man of spirits. He isasneaker now 
round the gaming-tables; or rides on the coach 
which he used to stop, and filehes bankers’ con. 


seed ‘ 
e * “Worthies of England,’ vol. ii, p. 34. 
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FRENCH AND ENGLISH COXCOMBS 
A HUNDRED YBARS AGO.-- 
NATIONAL ENMITIBS. 


We know not the state of coxcombry at the present |e 
moment among: our: French neighbours: Of late 
years they have been accused of affecting something 
brusque, and different from their former manners; 
as an evidence of nationality.;, or where this is not 
exhibited, of valuing themselves upon a_ certain 
gravity and profundity of thought;——very different 
pretensions, at all-events, from those which the wri- 
ter of the following remarks has recorded of them 
in his own time. And, curiously enough, the 
manners of the two nations, as far as their fops are 
concerned, would seem, according to this and some 
later accounts, to have changed characters. The 
English dandy of the present day bears, at any rate, 
a greater resemblance than otherwise to the Petit- 
Maitre here described; though it does not seem 
likely that the Frenchman of any period will so far 
forego the influences of climate and his vineyard, as 
to confound manhood or profundity of thinking, 
with the necessity of acting the English Blood; 
for such is the species of coxcomb which flourished 
when our authority visited this country in the 
year 1737. 

The passage:is taken from. a. translation. of * Let-. 
ters of a. Frenchman,, a. work. writtem. on the. 
English and French nations,—and» written, too, as 
far as we have hitherto read, with.as real, a spirit. of. 
impartiality as can be. looked, for in the  honestest: 
foreigner, and much like a. gentleman, “The 
author, Monsieur I'Abbé le Blane,’ says. his, 
translator, (not much better a one, by the way, 
than translators from, the French, are apt. to be), 
“is a gentleman equally recommendable for learn- 
ing, wisdom, and probity, who, by invitation of a 
British nobleman of the first order, accompanied 
him into England, in the year 1737, and. remained 
full seven years among us. By, this. happy intro- 
duction he daily had the most favourable oppor- 
tunities of conversing with persons in high life here ; 
and his strong desire of knowing mankind led him 
to learn our language, .and frequently to descend to 
the lower rank of people. And. thus he seems 
every way qualified to be an observant spectator of 
our manners, customs, virtues, and vices, from the 
peer to the peasant.” 

The passage respecting the fopperies of the two 
nations, is followed. by one upon. their. enmities. 
The believer in the growing humanities of the nine~ 
teenth century (one of a numerous body now) will 
be, amused by what. is said. on. th{s point by, the 
good Abbé, so justly in some fret so unwit- 
tingly of future times in others. The poorer classes 
in England no longer bate and ridicule the French, 
nor desire to be hated by them. The better know-~ 
ledge of both nations, ‘their acquaintance with 
each other’s merits, and the consciousness that they, 
and indéed all civilized Europe, are gradually form- 
ing one large country of civilization, the barrier 
against barbarism, and ultimate doer of it away, 
have substituted with almost all thinking men a 
European sympathy for national antipathies,— 


. feelings that might have had their use when know- 


ledge was less. It is curious to see good-natured 
Steele brought in amongst the Abbé's examples of 
this prejudice, and the Abbé himself thinking it 
proper to be encouraged among the ignorant; as if 
it-were not better to do away with the ignorance 
itself. But the best-natured people sometimes have 
the misfortune of appearing otherwise, when they 
think their friends or a principle in danger; and 
ag to enlightening the “mob” (as it was the fashion 
to call the people)—nobody, a hundred years ago, 
thought that possible! Let us congratulate our- 
selves on the luckier age we live in, without crowing 
over the ancestors that, after all, helped to bring it 
about, and that were perhaps far wiser than any of 
us, as individuals, though they have begotten a wiser 
generation. 

To despise pomp and cae! conveniency to orna- 


prc rhe have iloeophy y : but not toconform to es- 
d custom, and to affect to make a different 


ap prrecence from rational people of the same ok ig 
wanting it. As to dress, is it not ridicul 

‘@ peer of the realm to appear cast in the " 

ben a brewer; and pattebe the same =< 


those: who fe 
prec hay codere a 
who deviate so far from.th ition, 
bibed the manners of those a ach they aa it their : 
glory to resemble. If this affectation gives no suspicion 
of their baseness of soul, it is ee 
litde.mind. 


‘How whimsical solventhis| 
it is nevertheless. re 


larly ‘by 
petits-maitres, prvenytr ah from those of 
Batch less remarkable, nor less rid 
t-maitre is not he ‘who copies fi 
on the |r yhe who makes a sh 
diametrically flew § to that of the F 
a singular equipage, jewels of 
fumes, patches, an affected tone of voice 
much prattle, and ‘a head’ void of 
nearly the necessary qualifications of a a 
maitre. A short bob-wig without powder, e 
chief round the neck instead of a cravat, a sailor’s 
waistcoat, a strong knotty stick, a‘rough tone and 
guage, and affectation of the-airs, and an : 
the manners of the meanest popula e are 
characteristics of the English 
such abuses partake of the general way of 
a nation. Io ues where the sciences are in e 
moana? fellows: : 
arms, an pea bare round. Sard a 
nothing has a nearer resemblane ed, 
ttie Chinese petits-maitres. - P 
thaty mingerep ee of ours: is 
trifles; and that; unless, thes 
and snuff- boxes, plays and 
word tosay. That of the Eng) 
more extensive; but! it» is pen 
Hunting, and other, bodily 
most exorbitant debauches,, are. the st 
French petit-maitre is 
he ridicules ever ‘is extremely 
serious on: peter 
fashions : 
ribbon-weaver, ver ata ae nade eae 


the facings of a wo; ina word, a Chapt 


consults-him, Rt oracle of all the millimens: 
and: toy-shops‘of the bg 7 neh “ ps bg seth wee 
petit-maitre is, very 
upon his rudeness mia cl iy 
that are calculated for the 

only ones in which he seating 
delight in mixing with:chairmen, exceisan 
them, and. has, the most exalted notions. ofthis 


exercise, det 
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3. withous-for a bear ? certain, at 
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matters it whether aman resolyes to 
key or a bear? From the moment he blas 
man, let us not hesitate to disclaim him 
Whether Englishmen or 
dulgence forthe vices. of ourcountry; and I 
acknowledge for our countrymen, or even 

those who make use of their reason. ; 
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‘to invent such amusements as may obliterate the 
‘memory of those which the climate refuses. They 
-know that strangers naam Soe hither to semen, 
_and each particular person his endeavours to give 
the most advantageous notions of the wholebody. Jn 
“France this laudable emulation is not common. If 
“some houses in Paris are open to strangers, how many 
are there where their presence is dreaded? Our be- 
haviour towards them does not always come up to the 
fine speeches so familiar tous. Few take the trouble 
to do them the honours of the nation; each particular 
rson is satisfied with giving them a good. opinion of 
imself; and in this they do not all succeed. 
_ However, in regard-to the English, you will easily 
imagine, that the question here regards only that select 
number of men, who, in all nations, are made to Tepre- 
sentthem, because they are possessed of all their vir- 
tues without any mixture of their defects; for you are 
not ignorant to what degree the common people of 
London are rough, ill-bred, and especially enemies to 
the French. The great civilities done by the well-bred 
people are, perhaps, heightened by a desire to atone for 
the insults the populace are always ready to offer us, 
and which our very dress will sometimes occasion. 
‘Phe common people of Paris, without supposing them 
more civil, are of a milder temper at least; nay, the 
very reproaches that are thrown on them, bespeak the 
goodness of the character peculiar to them. 


Moreover, here, as every where else, some of the 
vulgar are to be found in every rank and condition of 
life.. _What distinguishes men in. the eye of ‘reason, is 
their manner of thinking, not their rank. A grandee 
“his frequently the prejudices of the meanest mechanic, 

. There sre some ‘heroes who cannot bear the sight of a 
Frenchman with tranquility. The English are vehe- 
ment in all their passions. The antipathy to our man- 
Thers is sostrong in some of them, that.a father has been 
‘known to disinherit his son for wearing a bag-wig ! 
What weakness, what madness are not men capable of! 
. The bulkof the English nation bear an inveterate 
hatred tothe French, which they do not always'take the 
pains to conceal from us. 1am sorry,:for the honour of 
ours, I am obliged to allow that our thoughts of the 
‘English are hardly more moderate. We are, indeed, 
more cautious inour discourse ; and perhaps, by looking 
»closely into'the matter, it would be found, that this 
hatred is more universal and violent in them : but let 
‘us sincerely acknowledge, that ours is always too strong 
mot'to be unreasonable, 

Lam not surprised that particular persons should hate 
sone another: some are wicked, and, therefore, hate the 
good ; others have been offended, and resentment rather 
proves the weakness, than wickedness of the soul. But 
sthat whole nations should hate each other(though the ex- 
ample of the Romans and Carthaginians, and even the 
experience of all time have taught us, that they are all 
more or Jess subject to those antipathies and aversions) 
is, in my opinion, the greatest cause of shame tohuman 
mature. The most deplorable consequence of national 
aversions, is, that, let them be ever so unjust, the honest 
Pporle are liable to them: they soffer themselves to be 

linded like the rest by their prejudices. My lord 
‘avperson of the greatest probity, being at Paris, could 
mver prevail on bimself'to sit attable with a Frenchman. 
Monsieur —— could never speak ealmly of the English. 
Mr Addison, who has very unjustly placed Guy Patin 
amoug our best writers, had just reason to complain of 
the unworthy manner this pretended _ philosopher 
shas spoken of the English in his letters; where he is 
not satisfied with declaring, that they are a people which 
he abhors ; but adds, that he looks on them among the 
nations of Europe, as wolves among the different species 
of animals. I would willingly make an honourable 
atonementin the name of my country for such an injury, 
without fear of its being disavowed ; if such authors 
anywhere deserved the least regard. Guy Patin 
is justly fallen among us into the contempt which his 
eee of all kinds ought necessarily to draw on 
him. 


_ The frequent ‘wars between the two nations have 
kindled this reciprocal hatred, which has so long sub- 
, sisted: their rivalship and jealousy in trade prevent its 
‘being extinguished in times of peace, If our neigh- 
bours carry their hereditary hatred toa greater length 
than we, ‘tis partly the effect of their policy, which is 
very industrious in fomenting eb ee ge = their 
interest to render odious a power that alarms them 
such were the principles of King William. Writers, 
whom he keptin pay, have filled the nation with the 
same principles, and the English have too well foand 
their account in following them, to think of changing 
their notions. By their continual uneasiness, they seem 
to believe that we are in regard to them what the 


Persians were to the Athenians—that the king of | 


France.is the great king ; hence this invincible aversion 
‘to the people who obey him, whom they suppose that 
they alone prevent from giving Jaws to the rest of 
Europe. How is this dread reconcileable to. the 
contempt they affect to throw on us? Had 
Sir Richard ‘Steele any reason for  sepreseut- 
ing the French so formidable, if it -be true, as 
he assures us, that they will always tremble to meet the 

inglish sword inhand? They fall into many contra- 
dictions in regard to ws. They fear, and yet despise 
us: Weare the nation they pay the greatest civilities 
to, and yet love the least: they condemn, yet imitate 


us ; they adopt our manners by taste, and blame them 
through policy. 

Let us, sir, leave tothe mob ‘the ridicule of those na- 
tional hatreds : Jet us not use the passions, that are 
industriously instilled into them: they stand in need of 
them, since reason is not sufficient for ‘their guide. 
These sentiments with the multitude hold the place of 
zeal for the public good: they do through hatred of 
their neighbours, what they would never do for the 
love of their country. Such are men; and policy con- 
sists in reaping benefit from their vices, as well as from 
their virtues. It employs their reason, udices, 
zeal, passions, everything, in a word, to attain the pro- 
posed end: but by turning private vices into public 
benefits, it does not justify them. The people of every 
nation are so many societies, which make part of the 
greatvone: and as each of them has its particular in- 
terests, so likewise they have one in common, which is 
that of humanity: and this is the first of all. Huma. 
hity is not less respectable in the stranger than in the 
compatriot. As Englishmen, or Frenchmen, let us 
serve our country: as men, let us treat one another as 
brethren. Let us bear no hatred to any but’ those who, 
of whatever country they happen to be, dare break 
through the sacred bonds, ‘that bind ‘men together. 


oe 


LIBRARY OF A GENTLEMAN IN THE 
TIME OF EDWARD IV. 
(From Burnett's ‘Specimens of English Prose 
Writers.”) 

Ir is written ona scrap of paper, about seventeen 
inches long, and has been rolled up; by which means, 
one end, having been damp, is entirely decayed ; so that 
the names of some of the ‘books are imperfect, and 
the then price or value of all of them, is not now 
to be discovered. It gives an account of all the 
books he had, as it mentions those which were lent 
out at the time the catalogue was made. It contained 
only one book in print, the rest being manuscripts. 
An account of most of them is to be found in 
Warton’s ‘ History of English Poetry,’ and some of 
them, when afterwards printed, in Mr Herbert’s 
improved edition of Ames’s ‘ History of Printing :’ 


“ An inventory of English books, of John 
Paston, made the 5th day of November, inthe. . . 
year of the reign of Edward IV. 


1. A book had of my hostess at the George, of 
the Death of Arthur, beginning at Cassibelan. 
Guy Earl of Warwick. 
King Richard Cour de Lion. 
A Chronicleto Edward III, price .. . 
2. Item. A Black Book, with the Legend of 
Lady sans Merci. 
The Parliament of Birds. 
The Temple of Glass. 
Palatyse, and Sciatus. 
The Meditations of ...... 
The Green Knight ...... worth 
4. Item. A book in print of the play of ...... 
5. Item. A book lent Middleton, and therein is 
Belle Dame sans Merci. 
The Parliament of Birds. 
Ballad of Guy and Colbrond. 
Baynes the Goose, the ...... 
The Disputing between Hope and Despair. 
ceseee Merchants. 3 
The Life of Saint Cry ...... 

6. Item. A red Book, that Percival Robsart gave 

me, of the Meeds of the Mass. 

The Lamentation of Child Ipotis. 

A Prayer to the Vernicle, called the Abbey of 
the Holy Ghost. 

7. Item. In quires, Tully de Senectute, in diverse 
whereof there is no more clear writing. 

&. Item. In quires, Tully or Cypio (Cicero) de 
Amicitia, \eft with William Worcester, ...... 
worth. 

9. Item, In quires, a Book of the Policy of T... 

_10. Item. In quires, a Book rf Sapientid, wherein 
_ ~the-second person is likened to Sapience 
11. Jtem. A Book de-Other(on Wisdom); text—and 

gloss, worth in quires...... 

Memorandum. Mine old Book of Blazonings of 

Arms. 

Item. The new book portrayed and blazoned. 

Item. A Copy of Blazonings of Arms, and the 

names ‘to be found by letter (alphabetically). 

Item. A Book with Arms portrayed in paper. 

Memorandum. My Book of Knighthood, and. the 

manner of making of Knights of Justs, or Tour- 
naments; fighting in lists; places holden by 
soldiers; challenges; statutes of War; and de 


- Regimine Principum, worth....... 
Item. A Book of new Statutes from Edward the lV. 
5th of November. 5. We 
—a 


BOAR-HUNT.—-SNOW STORM, AND. 
SINGULAR ESCAPE FROM iT. 


[From ‘Solitary Walks in Many Lands,’ published 
under the name of Derwent Conway, but ‘really 
‘written by the late intelligent and amiable traveller, 
Mr Henry Inglis. It is a pity his writings are not 
collected. They are full of a spirit equally manly 
and tender, enterprising and reflective; and would 
make a very agreeable set of pocket volumes. “The 
author, in the instance before us, was living at an 
inn, where some Flemish noblemen and others had 
put up; and a boar-hunt was to take place in which 
he was to join. It did'so; and ‘the following is ‘his 
account of it, with a sample of his style in making 
reflections, and relating collateral circumstances. 
The mode of his escape is truly dramatic, and would 
have done perhaps for one of our ‘ Romances of Real 
Life.’ You do not see how he is to get out of his 
perilous. situation ; and all of a sudden, the perplexity 
is undone in a manner equally natural, easy, and 
unexpected. ] 


Next morning, as soon as it was light, every one was 
astir, in expectation of the hunt; but ev one 
speedily went to bed again ; for as soon as it was 
light, it was seen that a snow storm had begun, which 
had every appearance of continuing. However, there 
was some consolation to the hunters in the circum- 
stance ; for, if the snow should cease next day, the 
sport would be more excellent than if it had not fal- 
len at all; because, in that case, the prints of the 
animals’ feet would be visible, and success 
peaeg asst ot more rey It snowed the whole 

» and remarkably 3 80 that by nightfall, 
ieley between two and three feet in the 

It may easily be credited, that there were no in- 
considerable yawnings among the barons, who were 
put sorely to their shifts how to get through the day; 
chowever, by dint of screwing and on the barrels 
and locks of their guns, and examining and re-ex- 
amining their shooting-tackle, and the 
dogs, and watching the snow falling, the time 
was got over until the dinner hour. After*dint 
mer,. the re was oun megan rae coffee, 
aud pipes, filled up the evening; until primitive 
et oe when all ote ooee mot fee oe Hotel wna 
Pays-bas retired to rest, , 
snow might have ceased, and the frost continue 5 
soit proved, A boar, I have said already, is:excel- 
lent eating,—so excellent that itis worth the trouble 
of hunting. On the continent, the-eatableness of 
game is considered to be no small reason for the pur- 
suit of it. I have frequently heard much wonder 
expressed, even among sporting characters abroad, 
especially in France, at. the universal .passion for 
fox-hunting which prevails in England. The con- 
stant interrogatory is, Zst cegu'onle mange? And 
they cannot understand why there should be so much 
eagerness in pursuit of an a ae Pare] 
eaten, For my ere am so little of a spprts- 
enter into my calculations ; I 10t | 
admit tees. it savours considerably i 
much of the savage, to pursue game (purpose 
of eating it. But the wild boar isa noble object of 
pursuit, independently of his adaption jfor ;eulinary 
purposes. web - 

In fox-hunting, there has always appeared to .me 
a wonderful discrepancy between the pee 
end. Scores of men, and horses, and a 
solemn trysting place,—all to chace an i ificant 
little animal, not a match for the weakest of the dogs. 
But in boar-hunting, all this is reversed: there you 
have an enemy worth contending with; an enemy 
that will mateh two or three dogs, and as many ban 
ters,—and not one enemy, but.a score. So 
the preparation and equipment of a boar-hunt, there 
seems to be a just adaptation of cha cagpnadtonton 
end. The comparison also be vi in another 
light. A fox-hunt is all pleasure—all pastime,— 
such an exercise, in short, as any lady who rides well 
might engage in,—as far as toil and hardship. are_ 
concerned ; but widely different is the boar-hunt,— 
one walks twenty miles perhaps, through a thick 
forest, often knee-deep in snow; real fatigue must 
be encountered; torrents must be crossed; cold, 
often excessive, must be endured; and, when the 


the last, I encoun on the day of the hunt. 

ing accustomed to walk; be I reckoned little 
of; but not being provid such covering for 
the feet and legs, as the of that coun 


always employ to exclude water, the cold became 
searcely endurable. Completely wet, and being 
obliged to continue walking knee-deep, at fleast, in 
snow, the cold constantly increased, until, through 
different gradations,—among others, that of extreme 


pain,—the feet and ancles became seemingly lifeless, jycay,) 
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and a faintness came over the whole body, accompa- 
nied by a swimming in the head, and an inclination 
to lie down. Had [ at this moment been separated 
from the hunters, I should certainly have fallen, 
never to rise more. One of them, however, observed 
my situation ; and upon swallowing a glass of brandy, 
which he hastened to give me, I felt instantly reno- 
vated ; the faintness disappeared, and an immediate 
glow was communicated to the feet. But this is not 
the danger to which I alluded in the title to this 
chapter, 

After being thus renovated, I determined to make 
the best of my way back to St Hubert; for having 
already seen three boars killed, my curiosity was satis- 
fied. The hunter explained to me the direction in 
which I must proceed; and told me I had not more 
than three miles of forest to go through, before get- 
timg into open ground. At first, J went merrily on ; 
it was somewhat fatiguing indeed to walk in very 
deep snow, up steeps and down steeps; but had this 
been all, the difficulties would easily have been 
overcome. . 

When the hunt began, it was bright sunshine; 
about the time I left the hunters, the sun became 
obscured, and it continued to darken as I went along; 
the wind too had been quite still; now, it began to 
sigh among the trees; and shortly it came in gusts, 
stripping them of their feathery burden, and of their 
frail leaves together. This was the prelude of a snow 
storm, and I soon discovered that the flakes were 
falling not from the trees only, but from the sky 


I continued to walk through the forest in the 
direction which had been pointed out; and after 
about an hour's walking, I came to the road which 
had been named to me. In this road,—little better 
than a broad forest track,—the snow lay extremely 
deep, and was falling thick, and occasionally drifting ; 
my feet were quite benumbed again, and I had 
still six miles to walk before reaching St Hubert. 
The road was, however, obvious enough; and I 
hoped by walking fast and heavily, to prevent my 
feet from becoming more benumbed. After walking 
about two miles, the road emerged from the forest ; 
but in place of difficulties being then at an end, as 
I mea anicipated, I saw that they were insurmount- 
able. ~ 


- While enclosed in the forest, I had not been aware 
of either the extent of the storm or the violence of 
the wind; but, upon emerging from it, I found it 
quite in vain to attempt proceeding farther; the 
snow was drifting in clouds over the open heath, and 
with such violence, that it was impossible to keep 
the eyes open, or face the wind. There was no trace 
of_ any ‘road,—all was equally white; | knew the 
heath to be full of moss pits, and trenches, and holes ; 
and as it was difficult even to guess in which direc. 
tion "the road lay, to attempt reaching St Hubert 
seemed certain destruction. There were two alterna- 
tives left ; the one, to seek shelter in the forest, and 
remain there all night; and the other, to re- 
trace the road, and walk as far as Marche, a 
distance of about fifteen miles. The latter plan 
I at once perceived to’ be impracticable, for my 
feet were again nearly benumbed, night was ap- 
proaching, and I had already walked more than 
twenty-five miles. I therefore determined upon the 
former plan, though with little or no expectation of 
ever seeing the morning. 

I had just turned to enter the forest, when I dese 
cried something moving towards me along the road, 
—not at a great distance, but still indistinct, owing 
to the quantity of snow which was falling; I soon 
distinguished it to be a horse,—and alone ; it had a 
bridle in its mouth, and some pieces of rope han ing 
from it. I intercepted it; and the snow being deep 
and the road narrow, I fortunately caught the bridle, 
I thought very little about what the horse was doing 
there, but I felt confident it was on its way some. 
where; I therefore got upon its back; wud fixin 
myself as firmly as I could, held down my head, and 

‘let it proceed upon its journey. It soon entered upon 
the heath, and took a direction quite the reverse of 
that which I should have chosen; and proceeded at 
as fast a pace as the deep snow would permit. In 
Jess than an hour I was carried safely into the stable- 
yard of the Hotel de Pays-bas, to the infinite surprise 
of the hotel-keeper, who saw us arrive. 

The horse belonged to the mail, a clumsy sort of 
cabriolet, which goes weekly to Liége, by way of 
Marche. It had left St Hubert about noon; but 
the postilion, having taken advantage of the great 
doings that were going on there, by*@oming in 
for an allowance of brandy, partly from this cause, 
and partly owing tothe storm, had deviated from his 
road, and overturned the mail about ten miles from 
St Hubert. This horse had shaken himself free, 
and had chosen to return to St Hubert, rather than 
go forward to Marche; a lucky determination for 
me. So violent was the storm, that the huntin 
Party did not return to St Hubert, but remain 
at Nassoque all night,—a village which was fortu- 
‘cae no great distance when the storm com- 
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CHARACTBRS OF SHAEKSPEHARBE’S 
PLAYS. 
BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
NO. XXXIIl.—THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


‘Tue Merry Wives or Wixpsor’ is no doubt a 
very amusing play, with a great deal of humour, 
character, and nature in it: but we should haye 
liked it much better, if any one else had been the 
hero of it, instead of Falstaff. We could have been 
contented if Shakspeare had not been “ commanded 
to show the knight in love.” Wits and philosophers, 
for the most part, do not shine in that character; 
and Sir John himself, by no means, comes off with 
flying colours. Many people complain of the degra- 
dation and insults to which Don Quixote is so fre- 
quently exposed in his various adventures. But 
what are the unconscious indignities which he suf- 
fers, compared with the sensible mortifications which 
Falstaff is made to bring upon himself? What are 
the blows and buffettings which the Don receives 
from the staves of the Yanguesian carriers or from 
Sancho Panza’s ‘more hard-hearted hands, compared 
with the contamination of ‘the buck-basket, the dis- 
guise of the fat woman of Brentford, and the horns 
of Herne the hunter, which are discovered on Sir 
John’s head? In reading the play, we indeed wish 
him well through all these discomfitures, but it 
would have been as well if he had not got into them. 
Falstaff in the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor’ is not the 
man he was in the two parts of ‘Henry IV.’ His 
wit and eloquence have left him. Instead of making 
a butt of others, he is made a butt of them. Neither 
is there a single particle of love in him to excuse his 
follies; he is merely a designing, bare-faced knave, 
and.an unsuccessful one. The scene with Ford as 
Master Brook, and that with Simple, Slender’s man, 
who comes to ask after the Wise Woman, are almost 
the only ones in which his old intellectual ascen- 
dancy appears. He is like a person recalled to the 
stage to perform an unaccustomed and ungracious 
part; and in which we perceive only “some faint 
sparks of those flashes of merriment, that were wont 
to set the hearers in a roar.” But the single scene 
with Doll Tearsheet, or Mrs Quickly's account of 
his desiring “to eat some of housewife Keach’s 
prawns,” and telling her “to be no more’so familiarity 
with such people,” is worth the whole of the ‘ Merry 
Wives of Windsor’ put together. _ Ford's jealousy, 
which is the main spring of the comic incidents, is 
certainly very well managed. Page, on the contrary, 
appears to be somewhat uxorious in his disposition ; 
and we have pretty plain indications of the effect of 
the characters of the husbands on the different de- 
grees of fidelity in their wives. Mrs Quickly makes 
a very lively go-between, both between Falstaff and 
his Dulcineas, and Anne Page and her lovers, and 
seems in the latter case so intent on her own interest 
as totally to overlook the intentions of her employers. 
Her master, Doctor Caius, the Frenchman, and her 
fellow-servant, Jack Bugby, are very completely des- 
cribed. This last-mentioned person is rather quaintly 
commended by Mrs Quickly as “an honest, willing, 
kind fellow, as ever servant shall come in house with- 
al, and I warrant you, no tell-tale, nor no breed-bate ; 
his worst fault is that he is given to prayer; he is 
something peevish that way; but nobody but has 
his fault.” The Welsh Parson, Sir Hugh Evans (a 
title which in those days was given to the clergy) is 
an excellent character in all respects. He is as res- 
pectable as he is laughable. He has “very good 
discretions, and very odd humours.” | The duel-scene 
with Caius gives him an opportunity to show his 
“cholers and his tremblings of mind,” his valour and 
his melancholy, in an irresistible manner. In the 
dialogue, which at his mother’s request he holds 
with his pupil, William Page, to show his progress 
in learning, it is hard to say whether the simplicity 
of the master or the scholar is the greatest. Nym, 
Bardolph, and Pistol, are but the shadows of what 
they were ; and Justice Shallow himself has little of 
his consequence left. But his cousin, Slender, makes 
up for the deficiency. He is a very potent piece of 
imbecility. In him the pretensions of the worthy 
Gloucestershire family are well kept up, and immor- 


talized. He and his friend Sackerson ar 
songs and his love of Anne Page and his havi 
thing to say to her can never be forgotten. — 
only first-rate character in the play: but i 
that class, Shakspeare is the only writer ¥ 
as great in describing weakness as strength 
: 4 i 
* me M J 
LIFE, 
ov 
é ae 
[We have given this title to our present Romance, 
because it is really like a “thing in a book.” It 
might appear with advantage as an elegant fiction. rc 
an annual, or in any other medium through which the 
“ course of true love” does occasionally « run smooth.” 
It is taken from Mr Inglis’s amusing work mentioned 
in our last, ‘ Solitary Walks through Many Lands.” 
When the author fairly recognizes his gallant friend 
again, married, and in so fitting a habitation, one 
fancies that the parties ought to have struck up @ 
trio out of Mozart or Rossini, ‘the adventure is so 
very stage-like and operatic. ] 


Civer, in the Netherlands, is in a manner joine 
to Charleroi, excepting that it is outside of the or 
fications. It stands upon the Meuse in a wor 
fully pleasant situation ; but, after residing there | 
three months in Ardennes during winter, the { 
appearance of anything like a cultivated cour 2 
the opening of spring, and on a fine day, as this was, 
might seem somewhat beyond its real deser 
“Charleroi! Charleroi!" I repeated to m : 
several times, when, having inquired the ‘name of — 
the town on the other side of the bridge, I was 
answered, “Charleroi.” I felt that it was asso- 
ciated in my mind with some past incidents, But 
what they were I was at first unable to recall. 
Suddenly it broke upon me; and I was sitti x 
Durand and Elize, in the salon at Avignon. ,; Poor 
fellow ! said I, aloud; for, somehow or’other, I was 
firmly persuaded he had been killed at Waterloo, 
But, before proceeding, let me go back seve: i m 
to give the reader some information that may ine | 
crease his interest in what Ihave torelate 8 
I was sitting upon one of the high grounds, on the 
road between Aix and Avignon, ng down 
the latter city, and buried in a deep reverie, not con 
nected with Petrarch and Laura, but in which the 
history of the Popes was passing before me, when 
a step close behind broke the lengthened link of 
images, that, like wave on wave, had floated on 
sea of fancy. It was a French officer who 
many apologies, hoped he had not dist 
reverie of Monsieur. The interruption was 
in discord with the tone of my mind; but t 
the tinsel of French manner I thought I. 
cover something beyond the glitter; and | 
been my rule in foreign travel, to encov e 
than repel the advance of stran, accord 
ingly answered with what ¢ irtesy was 
master of, —and we sat down upon the I = 
of the hill together. The seer Fa att : 
especially those in whose vanity may glear 
alittle harvest, are seldom yery closely prison 
and I was soon master of his budget. He 
quartered at Aix, and was thus far on his 
Avignon, to see the sweetest girl in 1 Fra 
whom he was tenderly beloved, and jolie 
ange. He possessed, he said, a small in 
in the North, near Charleroi, and was to b 
to Elize in a few weeks. I, in my ‘“ 
that I was an Englishman, and a travell 
plaisir,—that I had come last from Lyons, 
tended remaining a week at Avignon at 
the neighbourhood, before taking the 
Nice. We descended to the city 
speedily found accommodation, near the 
Pope’s dilapidated palace. My friend pr 
to accompany him to the house of Elize, w 
assured me, would be charmed to see 1 
cused myself on the seore of fatigue, 
however, to pay my respects the next 
During the few days that succeeded m 
Avignon, Monseur Durand was may ¢ 
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panion. He carried me to be introduced to his 
bride-elect, whom I found to be very far superior to 
the generality of French women; and I was daily 
indebted to her, and her amiable family, for the 
greater part of the pleasure I found at Avignon. 

+ One morning, about a week after our arrival, I was 
surprised by the unexpected entrance of Monsieur Du- 
rand, for [supposed him to be at that time some leagues 
distance with a party to which I had been invited, but 
which [had declined joining, owing to my preparations 
for setting out on the morrow. I was certain some- 
thing important had brought Monsieur Durand— 
though, from his countenance, I was quite unable 
to guess whether he came to communicate good or 
evil. He had just received a summons to repair 
instantly to Aix, to march with the troops to which 
he belonged, and join the army destined to oppose 
the progress of Napoleon—the news of whose dis- 
embarkation at Frejus had reached Aix but a few 
hours before. “My union with Elize,” said he, 
“must be postponed for a little—until”—here he 
checked himself; but when I glanced at the cross 
of the legion of honour, and the medal, upon which 
were inscribed “ Jena” and “ Austerlitz,” I had no 
difficulty in comprehending the cause of his hesita- 
tation. It would perhaps have been difficult for 
himself to tell, whether ?amour, or recollections of 
Ta gloire, were at that moment the more predomi- 
nant. I parted from him with regret, because he 
was a kind and generous nature,—and with no ex- 
pectation of being ever again thrown in his way; 
and when, a few months afterwards, I learned the 
event of the fatal strife, in which so many of his 
countrymen had fallen, I felt a severe pang for 
the probable fate of the open-hearted Frenchman. - 


Let me now return to Charleroi. It was a lovely 


~ evening; and when I had taken some refreshment, I 


left my auberge, to stroll alittle way into the country. 
Chance led me to the banks of the Meuse; and, as 
there could be no pleasanter path than by a river side, 
I followed that which led up the stream. When I 
had proceeded about two miles, as neasly as I could 
guess, and when just about to retrace my steps, upon 
a sudden turning I came in sight of a cottage, which, 
for beauty, I had never seen equalled. It stood 
about a hundred yards from the river, with a garden 
sloping down to the stream. The cottage was cream- 
coloured, of one story only, and almost completely 
covered with the jasmine tree. The garden was one 
blow ofearly spring flowers: auriculas, polyanthuses, 
primroses, daffodils, and many others, which my bo- 
tanical knowledge does not permit me toname. I 
thought I had never beheld a spot of more sweet re- 
tirement, or one that I could more agreeably live in 
all my days. I was standing gazing upon it, think- 
ing how happy its inmates might probably be, and 
had laid my hand upon the little wicker gate that led 
up the garden, merely by way of resting my arm, 
when the door of the cottage opened, and a lady, and 
then a gentleman appeared. I recognized them in a 
moment. * It was Durand and his Elize! 


-” We hear much common-place about the insincerity 
of the French; I wish to God all the world had 
half the sincerity of the French colonel at Civet. It 
has been my lot often to meet with a kind reception 
from strangers ; and therefore it is, that I think more 
favourably of mankind, than misanthropes would 
make us believe mankind deseryes to be thought of. 


This colonel had been rising rapidly in tte-French_ 


army, rising to power and riehes; but through the 
intervention of my country, his master had been 
humbled, the army to which he had belonged, beaten, 
and he had had to endure the humiliation of seeing 
an English guard mounted at the palace-gates of his 
King; yet, if I had been directly instrumental in 
making his fortune, I could not have been received 
with greater kindness; but, indeed, after I had 
passed a night under his roof, it seemed to me that 
he had little to regret in the fall of his patron ; 
and he appeared to feel no regret. Living in a 
beautiful country, in his own cottage,—with health 
and seeming competence,—blessed with tie endear- 
ments of a domestic life,—an affectionate wife and 


4 _ children,—could he regret that the clang 


of arms had passed away? Glory could indeed no 
more circle his brows with the wreath of victory ; 
but peace might be around him; and the interchange 
of affection and kind offices might hallow his bome, 
and light him through all the journey of life. My 
income, said he, is 3000 franes a-year (1204. vay 
Half of that sum is my pay; and the other half is 
the interest of my wife’s fortune. I have the cot- 
tage besides; I have all I desire; we live as we wish 
to live: there are my books—“ voila mes livres,” said 
he,—not many, but choice; here are my music-books 
—Josephine and I sing duets; I work in my gar- 
den, from which we have fruit, and flowers, and 
vegetables, as many as we desire’; I have a little 
horse in my stable—sometimes I ride him, and 
sometimes I put Josephine upon him, and then I 
walk beside her ; I have a boat on the river, and in 
warm evenings we row out together, and sometimes 
we take little Henri,— Mathilde is too young; and at 
Charleroi I have one or two friends whom I see 
sometimes. I live nearly a thousand francs within 
my income,—so that I have no cares; for every de- 
serving stranger I have a bed, and a place at my 
table. You see how we live, added he, (the conver- 
sation happening during dinner); stay with me as 
long as it is agreeable to you, we will make you as 
comfortable as we can; and when you go away, do 
not forget the cream-coloured cottage at Civet, and 
never pass within fifty miles of us without coming to 
see us. Josephine looked all that her husband satid— 
and though it would be absurd to suppose any real 
sympathy between persons who knew so little of each 
other as myself and my entertainer, yet, after having 
been, during many months, alone, this address made 
me to feel my loneliness the more ; and made me be- 
in to doubt if nature had destined me for solitude. 
We cordially shook hands at parting, and T stepped 
into the boat which was to glide down the river. 
I mentioned, in the first chapter I think, that this 
register is written from memory. I cannot, there- 
fore, tell more than I recollect ; and it is odd enough, 
that, tax my memory as I will, I cannot recall any 
thing of what I either saw or thought of, between 
Civet and Namur. I have nothing more than the 
recollection of gliding down the stream in a sunshiny 
day, and seeing picturesque banks; I must have 
passed through, or close to, the town of Dinant ; but 
T recollect nothing of it, I think I was occupied 
with some vague dream about human happiness ; but 
I am very sure that I came to no conclusion any 
way. ‘ 


— 


ANDREW MARVELL. ake. 


His genius was as varied as it was remarkable. In 
this volume he occupies a valued and respected place 
as an exquisite and tender poet—elsewhere he may 
stand in the first and very highest rank, facile prineeps, 
as an incorruptible patriot, the best of controversialists, 
and the leading prose wit of England, His are the 
‘‘ first sprightly runnings” of that glorious stream of 
wit, which will bear upon it down to the latest posterity, 
the names of Swift, Steele, and Addison. Before the 
time of Marvell, wit was to be forced, strained and 
conceited, From him wit first came sparkling forth, uo- 
touched with baser matter. It was like his personal 
character. Its main feature was an open clearness. 
Mean detraction, or sordid jealousy never for an instant 
stained it. He turned aside in the midst of an exalted 
panegyric to Oliver Cromwell, to say the finest things 
that have ever been said of CharlesI. He left fora 
while his own wit in the ‘ Rehearsal Transposed,’ to 
praise the wit of Butler, his rival and political enemy. 
Asa poet, Marvell was true, and this is the grand point 
in poetry. He was not of the highest order, not per- 
haps in even a high order, but what he did was genuine. 
It is sweetness speaking out in sweetness, In the lan- 
guage there is nothing more exquisitely tender than the 
€ Nymph complaining for the loss of her Fawn,’ Such 
poems as this and the ‘ Bermudas’ may live, and deserve 
to live, as long as the longest and the mightiest. Of as 
real a quality are the majority of the poems of Marvell. 
Ina playful and fantastic expression of tender and vo- 
luptuous beauty, they are well nigh unrivalled. His 
fancy, indeed, sometimes over-masters him, but it is 
always a sweet and pleasant mastery.— Book of Gems. 


re ee 
TABLH TALE. 


GRANDEES MADE BY A MARQUIS, 

Talking of Spanish Grandees, Don Ferdinand de 
Toledo told me, the other day, an affair pleasant 
enough: His father-in-law, who is the Marquis de 
Palacois, lives at a horrid profuse rate ; for it seems he 
is one of the professed gallants of the ladies of the 
55 to arrive at that eminence, he must exbibit 

th a great deal of wit, and abundance of magnificence. 
Mow there was a public festival appointed by the 
King ; and the Marquis wanted money to appear there. 
He is Lord of several towns; and so it came into his 
head to go down post to these towns; and as soon as 
he arrived, he causes papers to be put up, specifying, 
‘« That all those of that town which desired to be no 
Grandees, should directly come to him,” There was 


not either justice, burgess, or tradesman, who was not 
instantly filled with the most vehement ambition, 
and desires of grandeeship. The Marquis’s house 
was crowded with all sorts of people; he came 
to terms with them every one by himself in pri- 
vate, got as much money as he could out of 
them, and then made the whole posse be co- 
vered before him, and gave them patents in form just 
as the King does, when he makes a Grandee. his 
invention succeeded too well in the first town, not to be 
practiced in the rest. The Marquis found everywhere 
the same disposition to give him money, and be gifted 
with Grandeeship. And at length he .gets together a 
considerable sum; away he comes, and makes a 
splendid show with it at tt; but, as a man is seldom 
without enemies, so there were some persons that had a 
mind to make use of this pleasant frolic to put him out 
of the King’s favour. lis Majesty was told of it, and 
the Marquis justified;himself well enough by saying, 
that all those to whom he had granted permission to be 
covered before him, being born his vassals, they owed 
more respect than to dare to take this liberty without 
his leave, and that, therefore, he had made them Gran- 
dees, as to himself. And after this the matter was 
leoked upon as a merry jest.—Madame d’ Aunois’ 
Travels in Spain. a oy 
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SPIRITUAL BEINGS. 
Can any good understanding, duly weighing “the 
works of God, believe that all the celestial 
and the whole etherial space, are empty voids, and 
free from all visible and rational creatures, except a 
few human souls ?— Burnet on the State of the Dead. 


AN UGLY NIGHT-VISITANT. 


Monsieur Comminge (a French gentleman, whose 
story is related by Madame de Murat) travelling into 
Berry, was obliged one evening to put up at a wretched 
ion, the master of which (knowing the quality of his 
guest) received him with great respect and civility, at 
the same time making a thousand apologies for not put- 
ting him in his best apartments, as they were already 
occupied by some travellers, whom he durst not ven 
ture to turn out. There only remained a very bad 
apartment below stairs for M. Comminge, and a closet, 
in which they contrived to make up a bed for his friend, 
who travelled with him, The weather being exceed- 
ingly cold, they made a very good fire, and gave them 
a tolerable sopper. As they were to set off betimes in 
the morning, M. Comminge proposed their going 
early to bed, and ordered his  valet-de-chambre 
to leave a candle burning upon the table. The 
two friends, who were grently fatigued, went each 
to their bed, where they slept as sound as if they 
had slept on beds of down. But by the, time 
Comminge was well settled in his first sleep, he was 
awakened by his friend, crying out with all his force, 
‘Help! help! something strangles me!” But Com- 
minge being very drowsy, and giving little attention to 
what he partly concluded was the effect of his own im- 
agination, went to sleep again, In a short time after 
he awoke again full of inquietude; he called to his 
friend, but received no answer: he then got up, and, 
taking the candle, went to the closet; but what was his 
astonishment, wheo he found his friend motionless, and 
seized by his throat by a dead man loaded with chains ! 
It is easy to conceive the distress of Comminge, who 
was like one distracted at the sight of so horrid a spec- 
tacle! Heinstantly called out for help, and in the 
same moment the master of the house appeared, who 
was thunderstruck when he saw what bad happened. 
Comminge allowed himself no time to inquire into this 
mystery, till he had first endeavoured to recover his 
friend, in whom he perceived some signs of life. The bar- 
ber of the village was immediately called in to bleed him, 
and every remedy they could think of was tried to re- 
cover him, but it was with the greatest difficulty they 
were able to disengage him from the dead man, who 
had fast hold of is throat. Meanwhile Comminge 
learnt from his host, that the ostler had been some time 
out of his mind, and at last grew so furious, that 
were obliged to chain him down in an outhouse cluse 
to the stables; but, having broken loose, he had 
entered the closet by a Itttle door, which was 
near the place of his confinement ; and they imagined 
hecame with an intention to breathe himself a little 
onthe bed, which he saw was making up for the 
gentleman, from a hole in the outhouse which was left 
open for air, The gentleman, who recovered in a few 
days,protested that he never in his life suffered so 
much ; and believed it would be some time before he 
could be free from that horror of mind, which sucha 
Pian sae had occasioned,—[{The reader of 
this ane cali te mind the story of the bearded 
old man and the raven; ia one of Smollett’s novels: 
There are several instances on record-of.the like ad- 
venture.] ~ a 
EXQUISITE EPITars. 

Wotton’s two lines “ updmthe death of Sir Albert 
Morton's wife” have been justly celebrated as con- 
taining a volume in seventeen words: — : 

“ He first deceas'd ; she, for a little, tried 

To live without him—liked it not, and died.” ' 
Book of Gems. 
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THE PRINTING MACHINE. 


HOLMAN’S TRAVELS. 


A Voyage round the World, including Travels in 
Africa, Asia, Australia, and America, &c. §c., 
from 1827 to 1832. By James Holman, R.N., 
F.R.S. Vol. 1V. London: Smith and Elder. 

Turs is the concluding volume of an interesting 

work, which, together with the peculiar condition of 

its author, we have spoken of several times already. 

@ur readers will remember that our sympathy for 

this blind traveller has not been deficient in warmth, 

and that our admiration of his contentedness under 
the dreadful privation of sight, of his active curiosity, 
and his perseverance in overcoming obstacles, has not 


been expressed in a cold or stinted manner. 


Of Mr Holman, personally, we need say nothing 
more, and the best way of making this short notice 
useful, will be to tell our readers what the volume 
contains. It opens with a short account of the An- 
daman Islands, the well-authenticated cannibalism of 
whose inhabitants the author rather unreasonably 
doubts.- Penang, Malacca, and Singapore are next 
visited, and then Mr Holman proceeds to China, and 
spends a considerable time at Macao and Canton, 
where he ardently devotes himself to the task of ob- 
taining information concerning that mysterious 
government and people. He then sails through the 
Straits of Banca and Sunda, visits the Coroas or 
Keeling’s Islands, in the Indian Ocean, and arrives at 
Van Dieman’s Land. From Hobart Town he goes 
to Sydney in New South Wales, and then shapes his 
course homewards by New Zealand, Cape Horn, 
Bahia, Flores, &e. The ‘countries included in this 
last volume are more interesting, perhaps, than those 
treated of in the three preceding volumes; and the 
blind traveller seems to have been even more than 
usually fortunate in this portion of his circumna- 
vigation, in meeting with gentlemen well qualified to 
give that information which his misfortune prevents 
him from obtaining of himself. There is a personal 
interest which can never be detached from his books, 
‘but Mr Holman’s correctness of description and in- 
formation must always depend a great deal on the 
character and talent of those of his countrymen whom 
he meets on his way. 

“Mr Holman confirms the accounts given by Mr 
Lindsay, Mr Gutzlaff, and other recent travellers, con- 
‘erning the unpopularity of the Chinese Government, 
the extensive existence of secret societies to over- 
throw it, and the bare-faced manner in which smug- 
gling is carried on in defiance of the most severe 
Jaws. 

The Chinese, as we have mentioned on a former 
occasion, are immoderately fond of opium, and con- 
tinue to procure it, and ‘consume it, although by law 
‘they thus incur the punishment of death; but we 
were not before aware that they had succeeded in 
wultivating the right kind of poppy in their own 
country. Mr Holman, however, says that it has 
been successfully cultivated in the West of China; 
that in 1830 avery fair sample of opium of their 
own making was examined by the house of Messrs 
Jardine and Matheson at Canton, and that it has 
since formed a very profitable article of trade. 
Hitherto the English and Americans had supplied 
them with the indispensable narcotic, whic? was 
brought from our possessions in India, as also from 
Turkey. The Chinese, like the Malays, and other 
neighbouring’ people, smoke their opium, and do not 
eat it like the Turks. Mr Holman tried two pipes at 
Canton, but it gave lim a head-ache, without any of 
the pleasurable sensations generally excited by the 
drug. His account of the tedious etiquette and 


“obstinacy of the government authorities, and of the 


quarfels touching armw-chairs, servants, and the ex- 
clusion of all European women from Canton, is fre- 
quently amusing ; and as our author was there on the 
grand occasion of Mrs Baynes's residence at the 
eae: when matters seemed tending to extremes, 

a good opportunity of learning all about it. 
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The Viceroy, the Hong Merchants, andthe Mandarins, 
insisted that Mrs Baynes should go—the English in 
the factory insisted that she should stay— 


“ And so, between ’em both, 
They made a pretty fray ;” — 
and as the Viceroy threatened to send a military 
force to reduce the barbarians to submission, they 
began to put the factory in a state of defence, with- 
out much fear of the millions of Chinese in its im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 

** In consequence of the threat, the Committee, who 
had previously been obliged to employ a few British 
sailors to guard the entrance of the Factory, sent for 
a couple of 32lb. carronades, a quantity of small arms, 
and a proportionate number of officers and seamea 
from each of the Hon. Company’s ships. A regular 
guard was thus at once established for the protection 
of British life and property. I have always enter- 
tained but one opinion in reference to our connection 
with, and policy towards the Chinese. We have 
treated them with too much forbearance. They have 
all the braggart, as well as all the recreant qualities of 
cowardice in their nature. If we were to make a 
decided demonstration of hostility, we should speedily 
obtain all that we require at their hands. A few 
British men-of-war would shatter the flimsy armaments 
of China, with as much facility as our presence, even 
in slight numbers and without power, keeps their 
vagabond multitudes in check, in the suburbs of 
Canton.” : 

We have no doubt whatever that in resorting to 
hostilities with so unwarlike a people as the Chinese, 
we should immediately carry everything before us, 
at least in the maritime provinces; but a lasting 
occupation would be difficult, and of no profit to 
us; and we are not quite convinced of the morality 
of attacking them at all, however much their anti- 
social, trade-restricting government may seem to ex- 
clude them from the laws of nations. 

Mrs Baynes, “the lady in question,” who, -con- 
trary to all precedent, had.accompanied her husband 
(the chief of the factory) from Macao, where women 
are permitted, to Canton, where they are pro- 
hibited, was quite a heroine, for modern times ; but 
she must excuse us, and so must Mr Holman, if 
we have laughed heartily at the notion of comparing 
her to Queen Elizabeth at Tilbury Fort! | 

*€ To the course of the eile says our author, 
“ Tcalled on the chief of the factory and his lady, 
and found them both on the point of leaving the house 
for the purpose of visiting the defences that had been 
prepared to resist the Chinese authorities. The place 
began to assume something of the appearance of a 
fortification; for, besides the two carronades brought 
from Whampoa, there were a few small brass guns 
that had'been some time in the factory, and upwards 
of a hundred seamen, who were all well provided with 
arms. Mrs Baynes, in thus accompanying her hus- 
band toview these warlike preparations, reminded me 
of Queen Elizabeth's visit to Tilbury Fort on the ex- 
pected invasion by the Spanish Armada.” 

Mrs Baynes, with her spouse, certainly would 
never have reminded us of the virgin Queen; yet 
we are assured that her name has been registered in 
the pages of Chinese history. Other English ladies 
followed Aer example and their husbands to Canton, 
and so gave origin to a series of squabbles between 
us and the Chinese, which lasted from 1830, to the 
death of Lord Napier, in 1835; and which do not 


seem to be quite over even now. 


A few months ago, fears were entertained that, 
in consequence of these bitter quarrels, John Chi- 
naman would give us no more tea, and that we 
should be deprived of the most universal and indis- 
pensable of all our luxuries. Had this happened, 


there is not a washerwoman or any other hard-work- ° 


ing, woman in the kingdom, but would have set 
down the heroic Mrs Baynes as a disgrace to her 
sex, and the arch-enemy of tea-drinking humanity, 
For ourselves, we always thought the stoppage of 
the trade would be only temporary—and so it 
proved. But on so very serious a point a few 
more words of consolation may not be wholly thrown 
away, 

We beg, therefore, to state a confident opinion, 
that we need be under no alarm as to our future 


fo & 


supplies of tea, The interests of the t 
parties are too deeply and equally involv: 
them to remain long at enmity on the 
idle ceremony, The sapient government may mal 
kinds of flourishes upon paper, and impudently 
that the Chinese have no need whatever of 
cial or any other relations with the. barl 
the utter falsehood of such bravadoes is fi 
man that values a good cloak to his bac 
watch, or pen-knife, or that »prefers ge 
which are cheap to bad things which are 
the government and everybody else in C! 
very well, that were the foreign trad 
great staple) stupped for any length of tir 
barbarian purchasers (as they call us) dr 
the market, hundreds of thousands of Chine: 
be reduced to beggary and starvation. 
strange country, an enormous population pr 
closely on the means of subsistence to permit ai 
long tampering with one of the most important occ 
pations and valuable resources of the people. W 
the Emperor in blind obstinacy to. persist in inter. 
dicting the trade, and closing the port. of Canton 
against us, the fair traders would becor nugglers 
and the ports of Amoy, Teen-tsin, Fuh-chow-p 
and other places along those immense. coasts, 
supply our ships with tea, buy our manufactur 
opium, &c, ; while the country junks, whi ch lecadey. 
do a great deal of business in that way, ' 
increased numbers, repair to our | tal 
Sincapore, and sell to us, and buy from 
more than they now do. Edicts would 
nated from Pekin, but the experience of 
taught us their inefficacy. The Mandarins 
authorities far away from the centre of 
would flourish these documents before 
the smugglers with one hand, and take th 
with the other, just as they do, and have 
(even at Canton), with the smugg a 
There does not exist the governmen 
ercing the trade of three thousand mil 
and were such a crazy power as that of 
attempt it in earnest, and partially suc 
sures of blood and terror, it would 
surrection that might drive the unj 
Tartar dynasty beyond the great w e 
is already widely spread—the secret political 
to which we have alluded, and whose ° 
overthrow the present dynasty and 
were imposed on the country by force 
exist in every large city of the empire, 
converts and allies in every country 
upon China, and in all t e islands of t 
seas, The empire that we have dreamed of : 
the abode of perpetual tranquillity and obe 
rent and torn by frequent | ar 
every sign of falling to pieces. 
Mr Gutzlaff, Mr Lindsay, and 
who have had opportunities for an extensive ob 
tion, are agreed on these’ po iso in st 
that the people themselves are most anxious to 
and associate with Europeans, and constantly 
their complaints against the restrictions: 
them by government, and against ‘the c 
unprincipled Mandarins.~ Mr "Lindsay 
“The character given of their rulers T 
surprised me much, ?till the daily repetiti 
purpura heat 0 oe Le con 
0 0, e art gov 
that the ae tars a utterance to 
ances.” * ‘ 
It is insisted by some parties at 
communicating with the Chinese 
darins, our diplomatic agents sho 
their ceremonies, and go through 
ing prostrations they choose to pr 


this advisable only to a certain 
shall always be quite right in 
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them, except as equal with equal. The arrogance 
and obstinacy of the Chinese ministers and officers 
have always increased in proportion to the humility 
and concessions of the Europeans; and when the 
foreign Ambassadors and agents have complied with 
everything exacted from them, the Mandarins have 
despised and ill-treated them, and never ceded a 
single point on their side. The dignified demeanour 
of Lord Macartney, and the firm, or stern conduct 
of Lord Amherst, did not, it is true, procure any 
advantageous terms, or any change in their jealous 
system from the Chinese; but neither did the 
Dutch Ambassador, Van Braam, who went between 
them, and who did everything he was told to do with- 
outSremark or murmur, and prostrated himself on all 
Occasions, and bowed and knocked his head to the 
earth, as if he had been an automaton, the springs 
and wires of which they held in their own hands. 
Macartney and Amherst, however, met with re- 
spect and good treatment, whereas poor Van Braam 
was harassed and half-starved on his journey, and 
on his arrival at Pekin was thrust into a half-ruined 
stable’ for a lodging,—the stable being at the very 
time half-full of 'cart-horses ; and after he had stayed7a 
short time. at the capital, during which he was never 
permitted to “open his: lips about the business on 
which his’ countrymen had sent him, nor to hold 
any communication with the European missionaries 
_ there, he was carted and boated out of the country 
in the most indecorous manner. 


Had the obedient, passive Dutchman thrown the 
costly presents he carried, into the China sea, and 
performed his innumerable Aofous in his cabin on 
board ship, he would have been just as useful to its 
ecommerce, and would have saved the honour of his 
éountry. , 

“The adyoeates of the East India Company's 
monopoly of the Chinese trade have made use of 
many arguments to show why it should not be abo- 
lished, and to prove that free-traders, unconnected 
with each other, or with any powerful body, can 
never maintain successful and friendly commercial 
relations with the Chinese. We will not count to 
these gentlemen, how many times (even within the 
last twenty years), those relations were interrupted, 
or how many quarrels, much more serious than the 
recent affairs of the ladies and Lord Napier, hap- 
pened, under the old system, when the Company had 
‘everything in its own hands, and there was a unity 
of power and purpose. But we will state a few 
reasons, which, in our humble opinion, tend to shew 
that it is at least probable, that our intercourse with 
China will be much more‘promoted by the new, free- 
trade system, than eyer it could have been by the old 
monopoly. 

The fame of that wonderful association, the “ Com- 
pany,” is spread nearly all over Asia, from Turkey 
and Persia, to Corea and Kamschatka, and its his- 
tory is pretty well known, At first, a weak En. 
glish ship or so appeared at the ports of India, 
humbly requesting permission to sell or exchange 
their goods—then came larger ships, and in greater 
nmumber—then, through the good graces of a native 
prince, they wereallowed to erect a factory, which 
was in the beginning no stronger than that which 
now exists outside of the gates of Canton, but which 
beeame.the nucleus of a yast foreign empire. 

Then territorial acquisitions were made by money; 
and then, through a rapid succession of-events, the 
humble trading company haying heeome diplomatists, 
arbitrators in the disputes of the Indian princes, 
soldiers, and conquerors; the greatest empire in the 
East was established, and the outposts of the troops 
of these merchant-kings brought within hail of the 
guards on the Chinese frontier. 

Although the Chinese are bad geographers, and 
-know little of the affairs of other countries, they 
Knew all this very well, and trembled ‘at. it, Under 
a show of pride, pomp and mightiness, they felt their 
own weakness, they were aware of their own internal 
‘dissentions, and they dreaded that the Company, begin- 
ninginthesame way. withacounting. house and factory, 
would repeat in China what they had done in India. 
aber could not draw a distinction between the sense, 


feeling, and authority of the government of England 
—an island, according to their notions, situated at 
the utmost extremity of the earth, and the will and 
power of the Company in India, close to their own 
doors, They saw at Canton a regular organized 
body, acting with the uniformity and decision of 
government delegates—they saw stupendous’ ships, 
totally unlike the mere traders of other countries, 
with numerous and. well-diseiplined crews, stately 
officers, artillery and all the appurtenances of war, 
and they every year heard fresh accounts of the 
increase ‘of the Company's territories. In these 
circumstances their dread and hatred of the East 
India Company can searcely be considered’as: unrea- 
sonable ; and it is because_the"new system. will go to 
remove these feelings, that we think it calculated ‘to 
improve our commercial relations and facilitate our 
intercourse with them. 

Now, as the free{trade developes itself, and private 
speculators enter the market, they will see men, without 
any strict bond of union, acting singly, and each for 
himself, as mere merchants and traders, selling, buying 
and departing from their ports without, any concert 
or arrangement between themselves, or any declared 
connexion with or dependance on the conquering 
Company. The ships will be in size and appoint- 
ment more like the merchantmen. of other nations; 
everything will wear a less imposing aspect; and'the 
plain dress of four skippers, and even the less strict dis- 
cipline and the vagaries of the sailors, will contribute 
to reduce the jealousies and apprehensions of the 
Chinese, and, perhaps, in the end, convince them, 
that we aim not at"settlement or conquest, but seck 
for a fair exchange of commodities with them, and 
nothing else. 

As we have been rather argumentative and serious 


during the last column or two, we must try and 
finish with something merry. Eating and drinking 
are, generally speaking, as merry as most subjects. 
We will then give Mr Holman’s description of: a 
Chinese dinner of superior quality, at Canton. 

“« Mr Copeland and myself accompanied Mr Reeves 
and his son to-day, to“dine, 2 la mode Chinois, with 
one of the Hong merchants, named Tin-qua; whom 
we found, on our arrival, ready with two of his Chi- 
nese friends to receive us, On dinner being an- 
nofinced, we were conducted to a circular table, and 
each of us provided with a pair of ivory chop-sticks 
mounted with silver, a silver ladle with the handle 
much curved, a small cup of soy, a saucer or stand 
for the bowls out. of which we were to eat, and an 
elegant silver cup richly gilt, with two handles, 
mounted on a stand of similar material, and resem- 
bling in form an inverted saucer. This cup was 
used for drinking sucy-sung, the wine of the coun- 
try, and did not contain more than the old-fashioned 
Chinese tea-cup; but after drinking the health of 
one of the party, it was usual to turn the inside of 
the cup towards him to show that it was empty, 
The wine was presented to us boiling hot, and our 

cups replenished at every remove. In addition to 
the above, each European was supplied with a knife 
and fork, and some bread. The table was laid out 
with eight small dishes, containing articles to whet 
the appetite ; such as cold dried pork, called chin- 
chew, grated so fine that it resembled red-coloured 
wool; small chips of dried salt fist and ham; roast 
chicken, cut into small pieces shaped like dice; pig’s 
tongue ; salt fish, torn into shreds like flax; legs of 


—_ducks, cured in the same manner as hams; and a 


salad, composed of onions, garlic, salt fish, 
and eggs, mixed up with tar-oil. ese delicacies 
were cold, remaining on the table throughout the 
entertainment, and were paid uncommon attention 
to by the Chinese, at every opportunity afforded 
them by the removal of the bowls. The dinner 
commenced with a large bowl of  bird’s-nest soup, 
from which each person helped himself. We found 
it very insipid until flavoured with soy, as the neces- 
sary condiments of salt and pepper seem to be wholly 
neglected in Chinese cookery. ‘The second dish was 
shark’s-fin soup; with balls of crab, followed by divers 
others, among which was a vegetable soup, made of 
prepared sea-weed from the coast of Japan. This 
weed, which is called tay-chocy, resembles, in its 


dried state, the pith found in the hollow of a quill’ 
but in the soup its taste is similar'to that of celery. 
There were also in this soup slices of young bamboo, 
and roots of the white and water lily; each having a 
peculiar and agreeable flavour. After the soups 
came stewed mutton, cut as fine and tender as yer- 
mieelli; the gravy delicious. This was. followed 
by roasted. pigeons’ eggs in a very rich gravy. We 
found it no.easy matter, however, to transfer these 
eggs from the bowl to our cups by the means of 
the chop-sticks. The Chinese do not clean or change 
their chop-sticks during the dinner, but each thrusts 
his own into every dish, and helps himself through- 
out the repast. ‘They also consider it exceedingly 
polite to help a foreigner with their chop-sticks, after 
having eaten with them themselves from various 
dishes. Next came roasted pork, the skin of which) 
was served up by itself as a peculiar delicacy, having 
been fried brown in fat, and cut into squares. Roast 
eapons followed, and were found exceedingly tender, 
having been fed on ground rice. Stewed teal was 
then served, followed by stewed pigeons, mushrooms, 
ducks, fish, and a numberless variety of dishes, of 
the names of many of which we were, of course, 
ignorant. At the conclusion a large bowl of rice 
was served up, as hot as possible, with sundry square 
pieces of salt fish to.give it a relish. To eat a bowk 
or two of this rice at the ‘ wind-up’ of a hearty din- 
ner is considered by the Chinese as a sign of a good 
constitution (one thing is pretty clear, that it isa 
proof of a strong and capacious stomach), and our 
friends attacked it accordingly. We had neither 
butter nor cheese ou the table, as the natives do not 
milk their cows in the neighbourhood of Canton, 
and foreigners are therefore obliged to provide them- 
selves with cows for their own purposes. “Our host 
adopted the English custom, and set the example of 
drinking wine with each other; while we, at the 
same time, followed the Chinese mode of salutation, 
repeating the word chin-chin, and inclining the cup 
towards the person whose health we drank, to ps 
that._we had emptied its contents. 


© Wine fills the veins, and healths are understood — 
To give our friends a title to our blood.’— Waller. * 


“ This wine is extracted from rice, and though by 
no means strong, has rather a pleasant flavour. They 
drink it exceedingly hot, with the idea that it is an 
appetizer, and assists digestion. It seems to be used 
on the same principle as the warm liquor of the 
Roman epicures, which enabled them to continue at 
supper all night long. We had a dessert of preserved 
and dried fruits, followed by tea; after which we 
took our leave.” 


— 


THE NEW POOR LAW, 


A Letter to the Industrious Classes, on the Operation 
of the Poor Laws, as affecting their Independence 
and Comfort: By John Leslie, one of the Ves- 
trymen, and a Governor and Director of the 
Poor of St George’s, Hanover. Square, London. 
Pp. 12, 8vo.. London, 1885. Twopence. 


Tats is a pamphlet which we consider to be caleus 
lated to do.as much good as any production of the 
press which has come into our hands for some time. 
It contains an admirably distinct and. intelligible 
outline of the history of our poor laws—as plain 
and effective an explanation as we: have ever seen, 
of the mischiefs operated in all directions by: the 
system lately abolished—and, finally, a statement 
of some of the effects that have already followed 
— the improved mode of mahagement now in 


introduction, which ean hardly fail,°we 
pave think, to tel honest understanding, 


however prejudiced. ee 
‘This is not to be looked upon as a subject of party 
polities ; for, although the honour of originating and 
carrying through the late reform of our Poor Laws 
belongs to the present ‘government, the’ measure has 
been, and still is, both supported and opposed by. mén 
of all parties, It is to be regarded merely as a great 
economical experiment; and, as such, it must be 
matter of the deepest interest to’ all who concern 
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themselves about the welfare of the most numerous 
class of their fellow men. 

* Mr Leslie has put’a very low price upon his 
pamphlet, for the purpose of its extensive distribu- 
tion; and we are persuaded he will consider us as 
assisting his object by transferring to our columns a 
small portion of his interesting and valuable state- 
ment. We select the following passage, which con- 
tains several facts that have not till now been laid 
before the public :— 


« You may be inclined to say, how comes it then, 
if this be true, that there is so much noise against the 
new Poor Law Amendment Act? In reply, I 
would remind you, that in 1832 seven millions of 
pounds were expended in the attempt to relieve the 
poor, of which two-thirds, or probably five millions, 
were given in money out of the workhouse in occa- 
sional relief; which money went to pay the exorbi- 
tant rents of your cottages,—was often by the 
parents spent in beer-shops and gin-shops,—and in 
the payment of exorbitant prices for the little neces- 
saries of life in the village shops. 

« This Poor Law Amendment'Act is death and de- 
struction to these and all other jobbers with the 
poor’s fund, who have prospered upon your 
wretchedness and misery; and hence there are in- 
numerable interested parties anxious to cause a 
clamour against it. You must therefore be upon 
your guard against the hosts of corruption which are 


Workhouse 
Periods to which the following 
columns refer. 


i 


1795 to 1801 
1801 to 1810 
1811 to 1821 | 1 
1821 to 1831 
Year ending Lady-day, 832 
Year ending Lady-day, 1833 | 1 


Half-year, ending Michaelmas, 1835 | 1 


« Such was the progress of pauperism under the system 


¢ A gradual return to the principles of Queen 


's plan was commenced at Lady-day, 1833 ; 
in every column an immense reduction took place ; and 
the first half year, from Lady-day to Michaelmas, 
1835, of the third year of the return to Queen Elizabeth's 
plan, shows the almost incredible reduction of paupe- 
vism in two years. 

“ This is an important document for the consider- 
ation of the industrious poor ; it is not drawn up to 
mislead, but solely for the purpose of giving accurate 
information with respect to the rise and fall of 
pauperism in a most extensive parish, containing 
between sixty and seventy thousand inhabitants, in 
which the death-blow to the system of expending 
the poor’s fund, upon the plan of 1795, was struck at 
Lady-day, 1833. During the year ending on that 
day there were upwards of 6000 paupers weekly 
teceiving money from the poor’s rates ; and you will 
perceive that 1 in every 67 of the whole population of 
the parish was in the workhouse; | in every 27 of 
the whole population was during that year admitted 
to the workouse; and the sum given in ‘ Occasional 
relief’ during that year, amounted to a sum of 
5s. 7d. multiplied by the whole population of the 
parish. Look again at the result of two short years 
of a return to the system of Queen Elizabeth, and 
you find in the table that 1 in 95 instead of 1 in 67 
was in the workhouse; you find that 1 in 265, in- 
stead of 1 in 27 was admitted to the workhouse; 
and that 20d. instead of 5s. 7d. multiplied by the 
whole population, will give a sum more than suffi- 
cient for the expéiise of out-door poor for the whole 
_year; the sum of 10d. in the table being the expense 
of the half year from Lady-day to Michaelmas, 

« But you will say, what has become of the people 
who received relief in and out of the workhouse in 
1833? They have, to the extent of many hundreds, 
been traced into beneficial employment, living and 

_gipporting themselves by their own industry; and 
thus bave they; by a change of system in the admi- 


to the popu-lhouse during each year,|parish duri 
tion of the parish. 


in every 
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arrayed in opposition to the return to the principles 
of Queen Elizabeth’s plan to relieve the poor. You 
have a most important duty to perform to yourselves 
and to your families. These jobbers on the distresses 
of the poor, will tell you—they want to drive you 
all into the new workhouses, to shut you up for 
ever, and to starve you: but the real intention of 
the change in the law isto restore the industrious 
Jabouring classes to independence, to redeem them 
from the horrible slavery into which the proceedings 
of 1795 have plunged them. So far from the with- 
drawal of out-door money allowances increasing the 
number of inmates in the workhouses, which is so 
boldly asserted by the’ opponents of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, let me request your attention to 
the table which follows, upon which great care has 
been taken to obtain accurate information of the 
progress of pauperism in an extensive parish, in 
which I have the honour to be one of the governors 
and directors of the poor. The table embraces 
the periods from 1795, to Michaelmas-day 1835. 

« The following table shows the progress and de- 
cline of pauperism, in the parish of St George, 
Hanover Square, London, from 1795 to Michael- 
mas-day, 1835; founded upon the numbers actually 
in the workhouse each year, the numbers admitted 
to the workhouse each year, and the sums spent in 
each year in out-door money allowances, in relation 
to the whole population of the parish, ‘as it varied 
during the forty years. " 


The following sums raultiplied| 


in| Admitted to the work-|by the whole ation of the 
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nistration of the Poor's Fund, been made to exchange 
the ory Mags situation of paupers for a. station 
among the independent industrious working classes. 

« Among the to the poor, by 
the change of » there is one fact which must 
not be omitted,—that, during the last 13 months, 
with the single exception of a child to go with its 
parents to the adjoining parish of St James's, on the 
8th December, 1834, there has not been one. person 
removed from the parish of St George, Hanover 
square; the principles of Queen Elizabeth's Act 
have been successfully applied to those who had not 
a legal settlement in the parish, as well as to those 
who had; and the fund raised for the relief of the 
poor has been expended to relieve destitution and 
promote industry. 

. . . — . 

* Were it possible to obtain the opinions of the in- 
dustrious classes throughout the country, I doubt 
not, but their decision would be pronounced against 
the change of Queen Elizabeth’s law in 1795, and 
the ruinous effects which that change and the Speen- 
hamland magistrates’ regulations have occasioned to 
the industrious poor. 


“The industrious classes must be deeply sensible, 
that the wages of honest industry is the proper source 
from whence they and their families can be maintained 
in respectability, and therefore must be desirous of 
that protection, from wise laws, which will enable 
them to exercise their labour in that market where it 
is best encouraged. But the tremendous operation 
of the fund for ‘the relief of the poor’ against the 

themselves, cannot be counteracted in a moment; 

the evils of forty ycars’ existenée cannot be overcome 
in a day ; yet, by a wise and prudent conduct on the 
part of the various boards of Guardians of the Poor, 
‘by a prudent and peaceable conduct on the part of 
the industrious poor, the operations of the return to 
Queen Elizabeth’s law will be much facilitated ; by 

a liberal and enlightened view of this important sub- 
ject on the part of the wealtiy landowners, the legi- 
timate eomforts of the poor may be greatly increased, 
the cottager may, without much sacrifice, be made the 
immediate tenant of the owner of the soil; there 
should be no middle-man between the rich proprietor 
and the occupant of the cottages on his estate: the 
rent should at once be reduced to the rental of 1795; 

allotments of Jand requiring no sacrifice of rent to 

the landowner, but affording the industrious man 

comforts which he cannot otherwise obtain, should be 

more extensively given—by these means thé cottage 


may be made a desirable home. Those moral y 
lences, ‘the beer-shops,’ may very easil: , 
down by encouraging the poor to brew for 
How can this be done? How can the p 
brewing utensils? This obstacle may 
by every liberal landlord, without any los 
worthy tobe named in comparison with # 
nefit produced, This is no theory! It hi 
successfully carried into operation in Linco ; 
by Lord Willoughby de Eresby. Kendo » 
simply permitting the industrious labourers 
character to join together in companies of twenty; 
each company appoints two of their number to ma- 
nage the brewing ; his lordship allows the use of his ' 
brewhouse at Grimsthorpe, and according to the 
quantity of malt and hops each of the con- 
tribute to the common store, so do they receive an 
equivalent from the general produce -~ J 
* By such acombination of means the cottage 
labouring man becomes a desirable home, _ 
after his day’s labour, he can return and spé : 
time in the midst of his family; he then has no in= 
ducement to resort to the beer-shop to pass away an 
idle hour in the company of the drunkard and the 
vicious. Moreover, such a system produces the b 
possible consequences, in‘the prudence and forethc 
which it gives rise to. On Lord Willoughby’s estate, 
some of the allotments are of grazing-land, and th 
individuals who occupy them haye, by their prus 
dence, been enabled to purchase cows; they 
also formed aclub to insure themselves ‘against [los 
by the death of their cows: this little ty 
formed in June, 1832; threepence in the poe 
the value of the cow is the entrance money, and si: 
pence in the pound is the yearly insurance. 
guineas have been subscribed by honorary m 
the balance now in favour of the society is 471. 
and they have actually forty-two cows insured. 
*« The industrious classes, from this little exa 
may draw the most salutary and instructive 
following out the same principle will enable them ¢ 
form self-supporting dispensaries,* by which 
they shut one of the chief avenues to p 
parish medical relief, and obtain for then 
assistance of the medical man they themsel; 
choose.” shy ee Bat 
In conclusion, we have to repeat our nest 
commendation of the whole pamphlet, and our 
opinion that its wide circulation, not only amon; 
the labouring classes, but among their superiors also, 
would be an important benefit to the community. 4; 


* H. L, Smith, Esq., Southam, W; 
yolent originator of these Institutions, will 


—_ : 
TRANSLATION OF MARCO VIS 
Marco Visconti: A Romance of the Fi 
From the Italian of Tommaso G 
Caroline Ward. 2 Vols. Syo, London: 
Elder, and Co. : OFF ow, pages t 
We believe we were the first to introduce this very 
clever Italian historical romance to the notice « 
English public. We spoke highly of the : 
some months ago, and we are now glad to 
on the whole, a very respectable 
There are a few mistakes, particularly in re 1 
the more antiquated and more idiomatic turns ¢ 
pression’; but, generally speaking, the sei se is 
caught, and the book, which is very creditable 
Miss Ward, reads almost like an original con 
position. ks Bill oa sali eT 
The occasional verses ‘are not very rely ees ’ 
dered ; they are in many cases unlike the sense of 
the Italian originals, and inno ease like good 
poetry. These, it appears, are not done 
Ward, but by a gentleman who, on other oceas 
has produced original poetry of very eonsic 
merit. 2 eps 
We recommend this work to such as 
‘ Marco Visconti’ in the original. 
— - be 
The article in our last oumbendillee 
* Pencillings be the Way,’ haying been ace 
sent to press without undergoing the revision | 
Editor, contained several ty i 
which, however, the following, which makes 


of the is the only one that we 
In p. 430, col. 3,1. 54, for “in the 
the servant’s hall,” read, “in the put 
servants’ hall.” Ls 
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_ doors, are very ready and anxious to assist. 
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TO ASSIST THE INQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUGGLING, AND 
SYMPATHISE WITH ALI. 


HOUSES ON FIRE. 
[We intended to write on a very different subject 
this week ; but the late calamitous fires seemed to 
render it the duty of every public writer to lose no 
time in giving the most prominent notice in his power 
to the question how such calamities were to be 


_ averted, Circumstances, however, prevent us from 


doing even that, by any new remarks; so we take the 
liberty of repeating an article we wrote in the ‘ Com- 
panion,’—merely adding, that the modes of prevent- 
ing such horrors in future, are various and easy (an 
intelligent correspondent of the Morning Chronicle 
noticed one of themon Tuesday week), and that the 
many public-spirited men in Parliament will assur- 
edly not let the subject be neglected any Jonger.] 


Ir is astonishing how little imagination there is in 
the world, in matters not affecting men’s immediate 
wants and importance. People seem to require a 
million thumps on the head before they can learn to 
guard against a head-ache. This would be little; but 
the greater the calamity, the less they seem to provide 
against it. All the fires in this great metropolis, and 
the frightful catastrophes which are often the re- 
sult, do not shew the inhabitants that they ought to 
take measures to guard against them, and that these 
measures are among the easiest things in the world : 
every man who has a family, and whose house is too 
high to allow of jumping out of the windows, ought 
to consider himself bound to have a fire-escape. 
What signifies all the care he has taken to be a 
good husband or father, and all the provision he 
has made for the well-being of .his children in 
after-life, if, in one frightful moment, in the dead of 
night, with horror glaring in their faces, and tender 
and despairing words swallowed up in burning and 
suffocation,—amidst cracking beams and rafters, sink- 
ing floors, and a whole yielding gulf of agony,—they 
are all to cease to be !—to’perish like so many vermin 
in a wall! Fire-escapes, even if they are not made 
so already (as we believe they are), can evidently be 
constructed in a most easy, cheap, and commodious 
manner. A basket and a double rope are sufficient. 
or two or three would be better. It is the sudden 
sense of the height at which people sleep, and the 
despair of escape which consequently seizes them, for 
want of some such provision, that disables them from 
thinking of anv other resources. Houses, it is true, 
generally have trap-doors to the roof; but these are 
not kept in readiness for use ; a ladder is wanting; 
or the door is hard to be got up; the pagsage to it 
is difficult, or involved in the fire; and the roof may 
not be a safe one to walk over; children cannot act 
for themselves ; terror affects the older people; and, 
therefore, on all these accounts, nothing is more 
desirable than that the means of escape should be at 
hand, should be facile, and capable of being used in 


concert with the multitude below. People out of 


Those 


if time allowed, and circumstances had hitherto pre- 
vented it ; and handle the basket, and the little riders 
in it, with confidence, like so many chickens. A 
time, perhaps, will come, when every window in a 
high bed-chamber will have an escape to it, as a 
matter of course; but it is a terrible pity, mean- 
while, that for want of a little imagination out of 
the common pale of their Mondays and Wednesdays, 
a whole metropolis, piquing themselves on their love 
of their families, should subject themselves and the 
dearest objects of their affection, to these infernal 
accidents, 

In an honest state of society, houses would all 
communicate with one another by common doors; 
and families destroyed by fire would be among the 
monstrosities of history. 


ee 


SOLILOQUY 
OF AN IDLE FARMER’S BOY. 


«« For the following pleasant illustration of the dialect 
of Somersetshire,” says Mr Brayley in his ‘ Graphic 
Illustrator,’ “ we are indebted to Mr James Jennings ; 
from whose valuable manuscript observations on the 
local phraseology of the county, it has been wholly 
derived.” 

“Whether it be any recommendation to this 
soliloquy or not,’ observes the author, in some in- 
troductory remarks, “the reader is assured, that it is 
the history of an occurrence in real life, and at the 
place mentioned. The writer knew Farmer ‘Tidball 
personally, and has often heard the story from his 
wife.” 

Mr Jennings further informs us, that Larence, the 
fictitious personage with whom the boy holds his dia- 
logue, “is the name usually given in Somersetshire 
to that imaginary being which presides over the 
idle.” 

We have only to add, that if the boy really solilo- 
quized, to any literal extent, in this manner, and dis- 
coursed so well with his pretended spirit, he must 
have been a very ingenious boy, and worth some bet- 
ter instruction than the good farmer's stick. 

Ben Bond was one of those sons of idleness whom 
ignorance and want of occupation, in a secluded 
country village, too often produce.’ He was a comely 
lad, on the confines of sixteen, employed by Farmer 
Tidball, a querulous and suspicious old man, to look 
after a large [flock of sheep. The scene of his soli- 
loquy may be thus described :— 

A green sunny bank, on which the body may 
agreeably repose, called the Sea Wall; on the sea 
side was an extensive common called the Wath, and 
adjoining to it was another called the Island ; both 
were occasionally overflowed by the tide. On the 
other side of the bank were rich enclosed pastures, 
suitable for fattening the finest cattle. Into those 
enclosures many of Ben Bond’s charge were fre- 
quently disposed to stray. The season was June, 
the time mid-day, and there will be no anachronism 
in stating that the western breezes came over sea, 
ashort distance from which our scene lay, at once 
cool, grateful, refreshing, and playful. eé rushing 
Parret, with its ever shifting sands, was also heard in 
the distance. It should be stated, too, that Larence 
is the name usually given in Somersetshire to that 
imaginary being which presides over the rnrx. | Per- 
haps it may also be useful to state here that the word 
Tdleton, which does not occur in our dictionaries, is 
assuredly more than a provincialism, and should be 
in those derivative assistants. 

During the latter part of the soliloquy, Farmer 
Tidball arrives behind the bank, and hearing poor 
Ben's discourse with himself, interrupts his musings 


any recommendation to this soliloquy or not, the 
reader is assured that it is the history of an oc- 
currence in real life, and at the place mentioned. The _ 
writer knew Farmer Tidball personally, and has often 
heard the story from his wife. é 


SOLILOQUY. 


«“ Larence! why doos'n let I up? Ooot let I up?” 

“ Naw, I be asleapid, I can't let thee up eet." “ Now, 
Larence! do let I up. There! bimeby maester'll 
come, an a’ll beat I athin a ninch (a) o’ me life; do 
let I up!” 

“ Naw, I wunt.” 

“ Larence! I bag o’ee, do ee let Lup! D'ye zee! 
tha sheep be all a breakin droo tha hadge inta tha 
vive-an-twenty yacres; an Farmer Haggit'll goo ta 
La wi’n, an I sholl be a kill’d!” 

“ Naw I wunt—'tis zaw whit: bezides I hant a had 
my nap out.” 

“ Larence! I da za, thee bist a badun! Ooot 
thee hire what I da zi? Come, now, and let I 
scoose wi’ (>. Lord a massy upon me! Larence, 
whys'n thee let I up?” 

“ Cas Iwunt. What! murs’n I hd an'hour like'uither 
vawk to ate my bird an cheese? I do za I wunt; and 
zaw ‘tis niver-tha-near (eo) to keep on.” 

“ Maester tawl’d, nif I war a good bway, a’d give \ 
I iz awld waskit; an I'm shower, nif a da come an 
vine I here, an tha sheep a brawle inta tha vive-an- 
twenty yacres, all vieng’t awa vust! Larence, do ee, 
do ee let me up! Ool ee, do ee!” 

“* Naw, I tell ce I wunt.” 

« There's one o’ tha sheep ’pon iz back in tha 
gripe (d), ana can’t turn auver! I mis g’in ta tha 
groun a g' out to’n, an git’n out. There’s another 
in tha ditch! a'll be a buddled! (e) There's a 
gird'l (f) 0 trouble wi’ sheep, Larence ; cars’n thee 
let I goo. Ill gee the a hdpeny nif oot let me.” 

“ Naw, I can't let the goo est.” 

«“ Maester ‘Il be shower an come an catch me! 
Larence! doose thee hire! I da za, oot let me up, 
I zeed Farmer Hagyit z00n ater I upt, an a zed, nif 
a voun one o’ my sheep in the vive-an-twenty 
yacres, a’d drash I za —. a cood ston auver me, 
an wi’ a groun ash too! ere ! zum o’m be a gwon 
droo tha vive-an-twenty yacres inta tha drauve (9): 
tha'll zoon hirn (A) vur anow, Tha’ll be poun’d (i). 
Larence! I'll gee thee a penny nif oot let me up.” 

« Naw, I wunt.” 

«“ Thic not sheep (4) ha got tha shab! Dame tawl’d 
I whunI upt ta da ta mine tha shab-water (7) ; I sholl 
pick it in whun Ida goo whim(m). I vorgot it! 
Maester war desperd cross, an I war glad ta git out 
o’ tha lonegth o’ iz tongue. I da hate zitch cross 
vawk! Larence! what; oot niver let I up! There! 
zum o’ tha sheep be agwon down ta Ready Ham; 
withers be gwon into Leck-beds ; an zum o'm be in 
Hounlake; dree or vour o’m be gwon za vur as 
Slow-wa: the ditches be menny o’m za () dry ’tis all 
now rangel common! There! I'l) gee thee dree 
hdpence ta let I goo.” 

“ Why, thee harsn bin here an hour, an vor what 
shood I let thee goo? I da zd, lie still!” 

“Larence! why doos’n let I up? There! zim ta 
I, I da hire thie pirty maid, Fanny o' Primmer Hill, 
a chidin bin I be a-lyin here while tha sheep be 
gwain droo thic shord and tother shord (0) ; zum o’m 
a-ma-be, be a drown’d! Larence, doose thee thenk 
Ican bear tha betwitten o’ thic pirty maid? She, 
tha, primrawse o’ Primmer Hill; tha lily o’ tha 

(0) Shord, s—a sherd; a gap ina hedge: stop shord, 
Gy Wieck — teal It frequently happens that when the 
substantive begins with a vowel, the a in the article aw is 
separated from the 2, asin this word; the # being 
over to the inch—ninch. ‘ 

6) Scoose wi’—discourse or talk with you. 

c) Niver-tha-near, advy.—to no purpose ; uselessly. 

(ad) Gripe. s.—a small drain or ditch, about a foot deep, 
ar i. adie, ‘ oe acini in mud 

e) Bu > part.—suffo . 

{ 9 ) Gird'l, s-~contracted from “ great deal,” and imply- 
ing the’same ; as; gird’lo’work, a great deal of work. 

3} Drauve—a drove; or road to fields. 

Hirn, y.n.—to run. 
“i To pon, ina not to pound, is the verb in Somerset- 

(% Not sheep, or sb 
: Ltd Sheree bone 


without horns. 
ab, or itch, in sheep, 


~* \ 
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evel; the gawl-cup o' tha mead; tha zweetest 
honeyzuckle in tha garden; tha yarly vilet; tha 
rawse o’ rawses; tha pirty pollyantice (p)! Whun I 
zeed er last, she zed, ‘ Ben, do ee mine tha sheep, an 
tha yeos, an lams, an than zambedy ool mine you.’ 
Wi’ that she gid me a beautiful sprig o’ jessamy, jist 
a-pickt vrom tha poorch—tha smill war za sweet.” 

« Larence! I mus goo (q)! Tool goo. You mus 
let I up. I ont sta here na longer! Maester "Il be 
shower ta come an drash me. Thic awld cross fella 
wi’ iz awld waskit! There, Larence! I'll gee thee 
tuther penny, an that’s ivry vard'n I a got. Oot, let 

“<i 


« Naw, I mis ha a penny moor.” 

“Larence! do let I up! Creeplin Philip ‘ll be 
shower ta catch me! This cockygee (r)! I dwont leke 
en at all; a’s zarough an za zour. An Will Pop- 
ham, too, ta betwite me about tha maid: 4 eall’d er 
arathe-ripe Lady-buddick (s)! Idwont mislike tha 
name at all, thawf I dwont care vor'n a stra, nor a 
read mooiile, nor tha tite o’ a pin! What da tha call 
he? Why, tha upright man, cas a da ston upright ; 
Jet’n, an let’n wrassly(¢) too. I dwont like zitch hors- 
plas (u), nor singel stick nuther; nor cock squailin’(v); 
nor menny wither m4 games that Will Popham da 
volly. I'd rather zit in tha poorch, wi’ that jessamy 
ranglin roun it, and hire Fanny zeng. Oot, let me 
up, Larence ?” 

«© Naw, I tell thee I ont athout apenny moor.” 

“ Rawry Pink an Nanny Dubby axed I about 
Fanny. What bisniss ad tha ta up wi't? I dwont 
like norn’om! Girnin Jan, too, shawed iz teeth, and 
put in his verdi. I wish theeiire vawk ood mine 
ther awn consarns, an Jet I an Fanny alooine. 
Larence ! doose thee meiin to let I goo?” 

“ Bese, nif thee'll gee me tuther penny.” 

“ Why, I hant a got a vard'n moor; oo let me 
up!” 

Pee Not athout the penny.” 

“Now, Larence! do ee, bin I hant naw moor 
money. Iabin here moor than an hoiir: whaur 
tha yeos an lams, an All tha tuthermy sheep, be now 
Idwon’(w) know. Creeplin Philip (x) ool gee me a 
firropin shower anow! There !—I da thenk I hired 
zummet or zumbody auver tha wall.”” 

“ Here, d—n thee! Til tha tuther penny, an 
zummet besides!” exclaimed Farmer Tidball, leaping 

_ down the bank, with a stout sliver of a crab in his 
hand. The sequel may be easily imagined. 


or 


DONNE. 


Aut the compositions of Donne were not careless 
and uncouth. Some of them indeed are, by compa- 
rison, smooth even to elegance. His faults are, that 
he has made the natural subordinate to the artificial 
—that he has little of simplicity and less of taste— 
that he has laboured to make himself obscure rather 
than intelligible; and, although his productions are 
liable to any complaint but that of poverty, that he 
has crowded thought upon thought and image upon 
image, with so little skill or care to effect—has, in 
, Sapteso beauties with deformities, that those 
© look with"but a casual glance perceive only ob- 
jects that dishearten them from desiring a nearer and 
more scrutiniz'ng view. He was absolutely saturated 
with learning—his intellect was large and searching 
—his fancy rich, although fantastic —and his wit play- 
ful, yet caustic. At times he is full of tenderness, 
and in spite of himself submits to the mastery of na- 
ture. It is no slight tribute to the muse of Donne, 
that Jonson learnt some of his verses by heart; and 
our readers will at least agree with “ Old Ben” in 
his admiration of a passage in which a calm is des- 
eribed as so perfect, that— 


——“ in one place lay 
Feathers and dust to-day and yesterday.” 


Book of Gems. 


(p) Pollyantice, s.—polyanthus. 
(gq) Mus’ goo—must go. This dropping of the final ¢ is by 
no means uncommon. 
{y) Cockygee, s.—cockagee, a rough, sour apple. 
(s a are ae and early-tipe apple.—Rathe- 
, adj.—ripening early— 
. The rithe-ripe wits prevent their own Fee seg 


is. 
‘ Mt ay —wrestle. ; — 
u) Hors pléis, s. p.—horse plays; rough sports. 
3 v) ak Ow Pater sey port, consis'ing in tying 
4 cock to a stake, and throwing a stick at him from 
distance, till the bird is Killed. £0 = 
Fe rome n= ay sate o poeeead for do not, we have 
in tho we 9 » in colloquial language, is yery common 
x) Even remote districts in the country have thei 5 
_ sts, and wits, and would-be wits; and Huntspill, anges 
alluded to in the soliloquy, was, about half a century azo, 
much raphe ties en y ® person of any note 
escaped a parish li even servants were - 
cepted. For instance :— buss 


Nanny Dubby, §: Clin 
Long Josias, tie Toe Tink; 

: Girnin Jan, 
Creeplin Philip, and the upright man. 


n Philip (that is, “ »” because he walked 
was Harmer Tidball himself; and ogame 
‘Seinningsokns was the upright man. Girnin Jan is 
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CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPHARBE’S 
PLAYS. 
BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
NO. XXXIX:—COMEDY OF ERRORS« 


Tuts comedy is taken very much from the ‘Me- 
neehmi” of Plautus; and is not an improvement, on 
it. Shakspeare appears to have bestowed no great 
pains on it, and there are but a few passages which 
bear the decided stamp of his genius. He seems to 
have relied on his author; and on the interest arising 
out of the intricacy of the plot. The curiosity ex- 
cited is certainly very considerable, though not of 
the most pleasing kind. We are teazed as with a 
riddle, which notwithstanding we try to solve. In 
reading the play, from the sameness of the names of 
the two Antipholises and.the two Dromios, as well 
from their being constantly taken for each other by 
those who see them, it is difficult, without a painful 
effort of attention, to keep the characters distinct in 
the mind. And again, on the stage, either the com- 
plete similarity of their persons and dress must pro- 
duce the same perplexity whenever they first enter, 
or the identity of appearance which the story sup- 
poses, will be destroyed. We still, however, having 
a clue to the difficulty, can tell which is which, 
merely from the practical contradictions which arise, 
as soon as the different parties begin to speak; and 
we are indemnified for the perplexity and blunders 
into which we are thrown, by seeing others thrown 
into greater and almost inextricable ones.—This 
play (among other considerations) leads us not to 
feel much regret that Shakspeare was not what is 
called a classical scholar. We do not think his forte 
would ever have lain in imitating or improving on 
what others invented, so much as in inventing for 
himself, and perfecting what he invented,—not per- 
haps by the omission of faults, but by the addition 
of the highest excellences. His own genius was 
strong enough to bear him up, and he soared longest 
and best on unborrowed plumes.—The only passage 
of a very Shakspearian cast in this comedy is the one 
in which the Abbess, with admirable characteristic 
artifice, makes Adriana confess her own misconduct 
in driving her husband mad. 


“ Anpess, How long hath this possession held 
the man? 
Apriana. This week he hath been heavy, sour, 


And much, much different from the man he was; 
But, till this afternoon, his passion 
Ne’er brake into extremity of rage.’ 
Azsrss. Hath he not lost much wealth by 
wreck at sea? 
Bury’d some dear friend? Hath not else his eye 
Stray'd his affection in unlawful love ? 
A sin prevailing much in youthful men, 
Who give their eyes the liberty of gazing. 
Which of these sorrows is he subject to? 
Amie: To none of these, except it be the 
ast : 
Namely, some love, that drew him oft from home. 
Axzsess. You should for that have reprehended 
him. 
Apriana. Why, so I did. 
Aszxss. But not rough enough. 
Avriana. As roughly as my modesty would 
let me. 
Axsess. Haply, in private. 
Aparaxa. And in assemblies too 
Ansess. Ay, but not enough, 
Apriana. It was the copy of our conference; 
In bed, he slept not for my urging it ; 
At board, he fed not for my urging it ; 
Alone it was the subject of my theme ; 
In company, I often glane'd at it; 
Still did I tell him it was vile and bad. ? 
Assess. And therefore came it that the man 
was mad ; . 
The venom’d clamours of a jealous woman 
Poison more deadly than a mad dog's tooth." 
Tt seems, his sleeps were hinder'd by thy railing: 
And therefore comes it that his head is light. 
Thou say’st his meat was sauced with thy up- 
braidings : 
Unquiet meals make ill digestions, 
Therefore the raging fire of fever bred; 
f And what's a Seve Bat a fit of madness ? 
Thou say’st his sports were hinder’d by thy brawls: 
Sweet recreation barr’d, what doth ensue, 
But moody and dull melancholy, 
Kinsman to grim and comfortless despair ; 
And, at her heels, a huge infectious : 
of See in and foes to lifes, 
In in sport, and life-preserving rest 


To be disturb’d, would mad or man 

The consequence is then, thy jealous 

Have sear’d thy husband from the 

Luciana. She never repre 
Gt 

When he demeaned biimself rough, 

wildly— = © _ 

Why bear you these es, and an 

Apsrana. She did betray me tamya 


yam 


= 


be found in Plautus. He is indeed a 
dable anachronism. ' > 
“ They brought one Pinch, a hun 
villain, 


A meer anatomy, a mountebank, ~—_ 


te et ee 
y, low-ey'd, s! looking wr Yo 

A living dead oar ah “af * * 

This is exactly like some of the Puritanical | 

to be met with in Hogarth, cite: b 39 > 

2 = ole 
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GHNERAL WOLFH’S SONG. 
[We are indebted to the ‘ Historical Keepsake,’ just 
published, for the reprint of this. fine, hearty son 
and its characteristic introduction, Also, for thei 
formation that it was Handel who set it to x 
We had often admired the air, and thoug! 
admirably it was suited to the words; but we h i 
yet to learn how well its excellence was to 
counted for. }_ atl 2 
Ow the night of the eleventh of Septem! 
after completing his first survey of the scene 
fully developed his plans. After supper, 
which had somewhat sunk under the pen 


ence of the summer evening, and th 
poetry of Gray, rallied, and he dwelt 
animation on the brilliant Be coh ome Pay 
of achieving a striking and highly imp: 

It is possible that some of his companions w 
sanguine of success, and were less excited than 
who having made up his mind as to. 
pursued, would not allow himself to 
single misgiving as to its success. 
him so full of animation. He 
innumerable anecdotes— 


« Of hair-breadth ‘scapes i’ the in 
breach,” = 


ae! 


seemed to re; <i peciaes undertak 

morrow as of certain achievement, and ¢ 
night by singing the celebrated so 
called the ‘Military Toper.’ It’ 
lieved to have been written by We 
developes so remarkably the ch r 
mind, as to leave, we think, little doubt 
ship. There is his daring—his abandon 
table destiny—and, above all, the dash 
the amari aliquid, which mingled wi 
tions of glory, and was felt even at thi 
very original song was set to music by 
composer than Handel, with whom, as 
seen, Wolfe was intimate :— _ 


“ How stands the glass around? wy 

. For shame! ye take no care, m 
How stands the round 
Let mirth and wine abound, 
The trumpets sound, 
The colours flying are, m 
To fight, kill, or w 


—~ we still b 106 fo Parly > 

‘ontent with our ha my _ 
On the cold ground. j Tne 

Why, soldiers, why, ; “ig . 

Should we be melancholy, boys? 

Why, soldiers, why, Aiea 


Whose business is todie? 
~~ What, sighing?—Fie! 
Drink on, drown fear, be jolly, t 
*Tis he, you, or I, * 5 
Cold, hot, wet, or dry, 
We're always bound to follow 
And scorn to fly.” ; 


Tis but in vain— 


For soldiers to complain : 
Should next F ; 


AND THE PRINTING MACHINE. 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFH. 
NO, XCIX.—THE DUKE OF ALVA AT A BREAKFAST, IN THE 
CASTLE OF RUDOLSTADT, IN THE YEAR 1547. 


[We are indebted for this curious historical anecdote 
to a miscellany published at the close of the last cen- 
tury, and entitled ‘ Varieties of Literature, from 
Foreign Literary Journals and Original Manu- 
scripts.’ The heroine of it is more interesting than 
charming; yet she had a heart as well as a will, and 
-was truly fit to govern. ] 


Turninc over an ancient chronicle of the sixteenth 
century, (says our authority), under the title of * Res 
in Ecclesia et politica christiana gesta ab anno 1500, ad 
an. 1600, autore J. Soffing, theolog. doct. Rudolst. 1676,’ 
I found the following anecdote, which for more than 
one reason deserves to be snatched from oblivion. In 
apiece under the name of ‘ Mausolea manibus Metze- 
ii posita a Fr. Melch Dedekindo, 1738,’ I find it con- 
firmed ; and for this the reader is referred to Span- 
genberg’s ‘ Mirror of Nobility,’ Vol. I, book xiii, 
p. 445. 

A German ,lady, descended from a family long 
‘renowned for valiant feats of arms, and which had 
-already given an emperor to Germany, on a particu- 
lar occasion made the formidable Duke of Alva 
‘tremble by her bold and resolute conduct. As the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, on his return, in the 
_year 1547, from the battle of Mublberg, to his camp in 
Suabia, passed through Thuringia, Catharina Countess 
Dowager of Schwartzburg, born Princess of Henne- 
berg, obtained of him aletter of safeguard, that her sub- 
jects might have nothing to suffer from the Spanish 
army on its march through her territories. In return 
‘for which, she bound herself to allow the Spanish 
troops that were transported to Rudolstadt on the Saal- 
brucke to supply themselves with bread, beer, and 

other provisions, at a reasonable price, in that place. 
At the same time she took the precaution to have 
‘the bridge, which stood close to the town, demolished 
an all haste, and reconstructed over the river at a con- 
siderable distance; that the too great proximity of 
the city might be no temptation to her rapacious 
guests. The inhabitants too of all the places through 
which the army was to pass, were informed that they 
might’send the chief of their valuables to the castle of 
Rudolstadt. . 
Meantime, the Spanish general, attended by Prince 
Henry of Brunswick and his sons, approached the 
city, and invited themselves, by a messenger whom 
they despatched before, to take their morning's re- 
past with the Countess of Schwartzburg. So modest 
a request, made at the head of an army, was not to 
‘be rejected. The answer returned was, that they 
should be kindly supplied with what the house afford- 
ed; that his Excellency might come, and be assured 
vof a welcome reception. However, she did not neg- 
‘lect, at the same time, to remind the Spanish general 
of the safe-guard, and to urge home to him the con- 
-scientious observance of it. 

A friendly reception, and a well-furnished table 
welcomed the arrival of the Duke at the castle. He 
-was obliged to confess, that the Thuringian ladies 
shad an excellent notion of cookery, and did honour 
to the laws of hospitality. But scarcely had they 
‘taken their seats, when a messenger out of breath 
called the Countess from the hall. His tidings in- 
formed her, that the Spanish soldiers had used vio- 
lence in some villages on the way, and had driven off 
‘the cattle belonging to the peasants. Catharina was 
a true mother to her people; whatever the poorest 
of her subjects unjustly suffered, wounded her to 
the very quick. Full of indignation at this breach 
of faith, yet not forsaken by her presence of mind, 
she ordered her whole retinuieto arm themselves im- 
mediately in private, and to boltand bar all the 
gates of the castle; which done, she returned to the 
hall, and rejoined the princes who were still at table. 

Here she complained to them, in the most moving 
terms, of the usage she had met with, and how badly 
the imperial word was kept. They told her, laugh- 
ing, that this was the custom in war, and that such 


trifling disorders of soldiers in marching through a 


place were not, to be minded. That we shall pre. 


sently see,” replied she stoutly. «My poor subjects 
must have their own, or, by God !—(raising her voice in 
a threatening tone)—princes’ blood for oxen’s blood!” 
With this emphatical declaration she quitted the 
room, which, in a few minutes, was filled with armed 
men ; who, sword in hand, yet with great reverence, 
planting themselves behind the chairs of the princes, 
took place of the waiters. On the entrance of these 
fierce-looking fellows, Duke Alva directly changed 
colour ; and they all gazed at one another in silence 
and affright. Cut off from the army, surrounded by 
a resolute body of men, what had they to do, but to 
summon up their patience, and to appease the offend- 
ed lady on the best terms they could? Henry of 
Brunswick was the first that collected his spirits ; 
and smothered his feelings by bursting into a loud 
fit of laughter; thus seizing the most reasonable 
way of coming off, by turning all that had passed 
into a subject of mirth. Concluding with a pompous 
panegyric on the patriotic concern and the deter- 
mined intrepidity she had shown, he entreated her 
to make herself easy, and took it upon himself 
to bring the Duke of Alva to consent to whatever 
should be found reasonable. Which he immediately 
effected by inducing the latter to dispatch on the 
spot an order to the army to restore the cattle, with- 
out delay, to the persons from whom they had been 
stolen, On the return of the courier, with a certi- 
ficate that all damages were made good, the Countess 
of Schwartzburg politely thanked her guests for the 
honour they had done her castle ; and they, in return, 
very courteously took their leave. 


—_ 


AGREEABLE BANTSBR 
OF A MAN'S OWN PERSONAL DISADVANTAGES. 


[From an Essay on Deformity, by William Hay, 
Esq., published in 1754. Mr Hay was a member of 
Parliame nt, and an adherent, but not a servile one, 
to the government of Sir Robert Walpole. He was 
author of several publications on rural and politi- 
eal subjects, interesting in their day, and not un- 
worthy of being looked at by posterity. He wasa 
very amiable and benevolent man, of which the 
Essay here mentioned affords evidence beyond what 
it suits our present purpose to select ; and his name 
is to be added to the list of those delightful indivi- 
duals, not so rare as might be imagined, who sur- 
mount the disadvantages of personal exterior on the 
wings of beauty of spirit, and a readiness to diffuse 
cheerfulness around them. We know no human 
beings to whom one more willingly bows one's own 
spirit than these, or more jealously watches for that 
consideration from others, which they so handsomely 
venture to waive in their own self-esteem. ] 


Ir any reader imagines that a print of me 
in the frontispiece of this work, would give him 
a clearer idea of the subject, I have no objection, 
provided he will be at the expence of engraving. 
But, for want of it, let him know, that I am scarce 
five feet high; that my back was bent in my mother’s 
womb; and that in person I resemble sop, the 
Prince of Orange, Marshal Luxemburg, Lord Trea- 
surer Salisbury, Scarron, and Mr Pope. 
* . . > . . + 

As I have the greatest reason to thank God, that 
I was born in this island, and enjoy the blessings of 
his Majesty's reign; let me not be unthankful that I 
was not born in Sparta! where I had no sooner seen 
the light, but I should have been deprived of it; and 
have been thrown away as a useless thing, into a 
cavern by mount Taygetus! Inhuman Lycurgus! 
thus to destroy your own species! Surrounded by the 
innocents whom you have murdered, may I not 
haunt you among the shades below for this barba- 
rity? That it was ill policy, the glorious list of 
namés, which I have produced, is a proof; your own 
Agesilaus confutes your maxim; and I hope to con- 
fute it too by my own behaviour. Is the carcase the 
better part of the man? And is it to be valued by 
weight, like that of cattle in a market ? 

Instead of this Lacedemonian severity, those who 
had the care of my infancy fell into another extreme ; 
and, out of tenderness, tried every art to correct the 


errors of nature; but in vain: for (as I think it is 
Mr Dryden says)— 
“ God did not make his works for man to mend.” 
When they could not do that, they endeavoured to 
conceal them; and taught me to be ashamed of my 
person, instead of arming me with true fortitude to 
despise any ridicule or contempt of it. ‘This has 
caused me mtch uneasiness in my younger days, and 
it required many years to conquer this weakness, of 
which I hope now there are but little remains left. 
This ill-management gave me, too, an insuperable 
bashfulness ; and although I have passed the course 
of my whole life among the better part of mankind, 
Ihave always felt a reluctance to produce a bad 
figure, which may be some obstruction to a man’s 
advancement in the world; but an advantage in 
restraining his fondness for it. ; 
Unmerited reflections on a man’s person are hard of 
digestion. Men of understanding have felt them. 
Even Mr Pope was not invulnerable in this part. For 


when the Dances were foiled by his writings, they’ 


printed a caricature of his figure; and it is evident 
that this stung him more than a better answer ;* for 
he ranks it among the most atrocious injuries. I never 
in my life received the least affront on this head from 
any gentleman I ever conversed with; or from any 
one who had the least pretension tothat name. For 
I should bea churl indeed, if I esteemed as such any 
little innocent pleasontry of a friend, which is rather 
aninstance of sincere kindness and affection ; and I 
should be unfit to sit at table with him, should I resent 
his congratulations on my emerging from an eclipse 
ofa surloin of roast-beef, or a bowl of punch, that 
stood between us. But the scene changes extremely 
when I get into a mob, where insolence grows in pro- 
portion as the man sinks in condition; and where 
Tcan scarce pass without hearing some affront. But 
Tam now unmoved with that scurrility, which used to 
affect me when I was young. Their title of Lord I 
never much valued, and now I entirely despise ; and 
yet they will force it upon me as an honour which 
they have a right to bestow, and which 1 have none 
to refuse. This abuse is grown into such a habit with 
the rabble, that an Jrish chairman often uses it, when 
he asks me to take a chair; and sometimes a beggar 
when he demands an alms, 


. * . . 
Bodily deformity is very rare; and therefore 
a person so distinguished must naturally think, that 
he has {had ill-luck in a lottery where there are 
above a thousand prizes.toone blank. Among 558 
gentlemen in the House of Commons, I am the only 
one that is so. Thanks to my worthy constituents, 


who never objected to my person; and I hope 
never to give them cause to object to my behaviour. 
They aré not like a venal borough, of which ‘there 
goes a story, that, though they never took excep- 
tions to any man’s character, who came up to their 
price, yet they once objected to the best bidder be- 
cause he was a negro. 


e . * * . 

There are many great and tall men, with whom 
I shall always esteem it an honour to converse; and 
though their eyes are placed in a much higher 
sertllal they take care never to overlook me; and 
are always concerned, if, by chance, they happen ‘to 
strike my hat with their elbow. When standing or 
walking, we indeed find some difficulty in the con~ 
versation ; for they are obliged to stoop down, as in 
search of a pin, while I am looking up as if taki 
the height of a star with a quadrant. And I own 
sometimes use a little policy, that the contrast may 
not be too remarkable. : 


General O. is brother in blood and in worth to 
one of the greatest and best men of the age; and a 
brave spirit is lodged in a large person. ‘The man 
who stood intrepid by his Majesty's side in the 
ous day of Dettingen, and afterwards: by that of jhis 
Royal Highness in the more unfortunate one of 
Fontenay, is now placed at the head of a troop of 
Horse Grenadiers toguard that Prince, whom he hath 
so long and faithfully served. Ihave the honour to be 
well known to him; and Lonee accidentally accom- 
panied him to see the horses: of his I never 
was more humbled, than when I wal with him 
among his tall men, made still taller by their caps. 


* In his ‘ Epistle to Dr Arbuthnot’ are these lines — — 


The morals blackened, when the writings "scape 
The libel’d person, and the pictur’d shape, &c, 
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I seemed to myself a worm, and no man; and could 
not but inwardly grieve, that when I had the same 
inclination to the service of my country and Prince, 
I wanted their strength to perform it.—As a Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, I sometimes use the 
precaution to place myself at some distance from the 
General, though Iam commonly of the same side 
of the House. 

Lord D. is another brave officer, at the head of 
one of his Majesty's troops of Guards; one of the 
tallest of his subjects; an ancient Peer; an able 
senator; and (what is much to the honour of any 
Peer) a useful magistrate in the country. I am 
always proud of meeting his Lordship at the Quarter 
Sessions; but I always take care to have the Chair- 
man at least between us on the bench, that it may 
not be too visible to the country, what a prodigious 
disparity there is in every respect between us. 

But I will now divide my text, in order to discuss 
it more thoroughly; and will consider the natural 
consequences of bodily deformity; first, how it 
affects the outward circumstances; and, lastly, what 
turn it gives to the mind. 

It is certain, that the frame, being warped and 
disproportioned, is lessened in strength and activity ; 
and rendered less fit for its functions. Scarron had 
invented an engine to take off his hat; and I wish 
I could invent one'to buckle my shoe, or to take up 
a thing from the ground, which I can scarce do 
without kneeling; for I can bend my body no further 
than it is bent by nature. For ‘this reason, when 
ladies drop a fan or glove, I am not the first to take 
it up; and often restrain my inclination to perform 
those little services, rather than expose my spider-like 
shape. And I hope it will not be construed as 
pride, if I do not always rise from my seat when I 
ought; for, if it is low, I find some trouble in it; 
and my centre of gravity is so ill-placed, that I am 
often like to fall back. Things, hanging within the 
reach of others, are out of mine. And what they 
can execute with ease, I want strength to perform. 
I am in danger of being trampled upon or stifled in 
acrowd; where my back is a convenient lodgment 
for the elbow of any tall person that is near. I can 
see nothing ; and my whole employment is to guard 
my person. I have forborne to attend his Majesty 
in the House of Peers, since I was like to be squeezed 
to death there against the wall. I would willingly 
come thither when his Majesty commands, but he is 
too gracious to expect impossibilities. Besides, 
when I get in, I can never have the pleasure of 
seeing on the throne, one of the best princes who 
ever sat on it. These and many others are the in- 
conveniences continually attending a figure like 
mine. They may appear grievous to persons not 
used to them; but they grow easier by habit; and 
t h they may a little disturb, they are not suffi- 
cient jto destroy the happiness of life; of which, at 
an average, I have enjoyed as great a share as most 
men. And perhaps one proof of it may be my 
writing this essay; not intended as a complaint 
against Providence for my lot, but as an innocent 
‘amusement to myself and others. 

I cannot tell what effect deformity may have 
on the health; but it is natural to imagine, that as 
the inward parts of the body. must, in some mea- 
sure, comply with the outward mould, the form 
of the latter being irregular, the first cannot be 
so well placed and disposed to perform their 
functions; and that generally deformed persons 
would not be healthy or long lived. But this is 
a question best determined by facts; and in this case 
the instances are too few, or unobserved, to draw a 
general conclusion from them. And health is, more 
than is commonly thought, in a man’s own power, 
and the reward of temperance more than the effect 
of constitution, which makes it stil] more difficult to 
passajudgment. sop could not be young when 
he died; and might have lived longer, if he had not 
been murdered at Delphi. The Prince of Orange 
scarce passed the meridian of life, and the Duke of 
Luxemburg died about the age of sixty-seven. The 
Lord Treasurer Burleigh (the honour of whose com- 
pany I claim on the authority of Osborn*) lived to 
seventy-eight; but his son, the Earl of Salisbury, 
who died about fifteen years after him, could not 
reach near that age. I have heard (but know not if 
it is true) that Mr Pope's father was deformed, and 
he Jived to seventy-five; whereas the son died in 
middle age, if he may be said to die, whose works 
are immortal. My father was not deformed, but 
active, and my mother a celebrated beauty; and I, 
that am $0 unlike them, have lived to a greater age, 
and daily see my acquaintance, of a stronger frame, 
quitting the stage before me. 

But I leave it to better naturalists to determine, 
whether deformity, abstractedly considered, is preju- 
dicial to health ; for in its consequences, I believe, it 
is. most commonly an advantage. Deformed persons 
have a less share of strength than others, and there- 
fore should naturally be more careful to preserve it ; 
and as temperance is the great preservative of health, 
it may incline them to be more temperate. I have 
reason to think that my own weak frame ond consti- 
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tution have prolonged my life to this present date. 
But I should impose upon my reader, and affront 
heaven, if I ascribed that to virtue, which took its 
rise from necessity. Being of a consumptive dispo- 
sition, I was alarmed, when young, with frequent 
spitting of blood: this made me abstain from wine, 
and all strong liquors, which I have now done for 
near thirty years. But— 


Incidit in Scyllam cupiens vitare Carybdim. 


By this I fell into another misfortune, and the 
stone was the consequence of my drinking raw water ; 
but care and perseverance, with abstinence, have so 
far subdued that distemper, that at present it is but 
little interruption to my ease and happiness, And 
weak as I am, I daily see many dying before me, 
who were designed by nature for a much longer life. 
And I cannot but lament, that the generality of 
mankind so wantonly throw away health (without 
which life is not life), when it is so much in their 
own power to preserve it. If every virtue in its 
consequence is its own reward, Temperance is emi- 
nently so; and every one immediately feels its good 
effect. And I am persuaded that many might arrive 
at Cornaro's age, if they did but follow his example. 
On thinking upon this subject, T have adopted many 
maxims, which to the world will seem paradoxes, as 
certain true geographical theorems do to those who 
are unacquainted with the globe. J hold, as articles 
of faith (but which may be condemned as heresies in 
many a General Council assembled about a large 
table), that the smallest liquors are best; that there 
never was a good bowl of punch, nor a good bottle 
of Champaigne, Burgundy, or Claret; that the best 
dinner is one dish; that an entertainment grows 
worse in proportion as the number of dishes increase ; 
that no connoisseur ever understood good eating ; 
that no minister of state or ambassador ever gave a 
good entertainment. 


es 


LAW THE FINANCIER. 


[Peruars the ‘readers of the article in a late num- 
ber respecting the frenzy occasioned by the Missis- 
sippi scheme, may like to hear some brief, general 
account of the schemer and his ultimate fortunes. We 
lay before them, accordingly, the following sketch of 
his life from the excellent Biographical Dictionary of 
Gorton. ] 


Joun Law, a celebrated financial projector, was the 
son of a goldsmith (banker) at Edinburgh; in which 
city he was born in 1681. He was bred to no par- 
ticular profession, but became versed in accounts, and 
was employed in those of the revenue, which were 
in great disorder before the union of the two king- 
doms. For the purpose of remedying the deficiency 
of a circulating medium, he ee bee the establish- 
ment of a bank with paper issues, to the amount of 
the value of all the lands in the kingdom. This bold 
scheme was wisely rejected; but it seems to have 
formed the base of all his after projects. On the 
death of his father, he succeeded to a small estate, 
and commenced gamester and fine gentleman. In 
consequence of a duel, in which he killed his anta- 
gonist, he fled from his country, and, as it is said, 
with another person's wife. Te visited Venice and 
Genoa, from both which cities he was banished, as a 
designing adventurer. At Turin he proposed his 
financial scheme to the Duke of Savoy, who was too 
wise to attend to it; but at length he secured the 
patronage of the regent Duke of Orleans, and esta- 
blished his bank in 1716 by royal authority. It was 
at first composed of 1200 shares of 3000 livres each, 
which soon bore a premium. This bank became the 
office for all public receipts, and there was annexed 
to it a Mississippi company, which had grants of 
Jands in Louisiana, and was expected to realize im- 
mense sums by planting and commerce. In 1718, 
it was declared a royal bank, and such was the ex- 
tent of its business and funds, that the shares rose 
to twenty times their original value. All France 
was seized with a rage for gambling, and happy were 
they who could acquire this imaginary wealth, by 
entirely stripping themselves of all their real property. 
Tn 1720. Law, who underwent the farce of conversion 
to the Romish religion, was made comptroller-gene- 
ral of the finances; regarded as the Plutus of Frang:; 
saw clients of all ranks at his levees, which renderéd 
him proud and insolent in proportion. At length 
the baseless fabric of this prosperity began to give 
way, and the shares sunk as rapidly as they had 
risen. Law, therefore, was obliged to resign his 
post, after he had held it only five months, and to 
retire first to a seat in the country, and then for per- 
sonal safety to quit the kingdom. He carried with 
him a small portion only of the vast fortune he at 
one time possessed, and lived afterwards in great ob- 
security. After visiting England, Holland, Germany, 
and other countries, he finally settled at Venice, 
where he died in 1729, still occupied in vast schemes, 
and fully convinced of the solidity of his system, the 
failure of which he attributed entirely to enmity and 


panic. Various opinions have been entertained 
the merit of his project; and by some it 
thought to have possessed feasibility, had it bee 
ried more moderately into practice. His ; 
estate of Lauriston is still in possession 
cendants, one of whom, General Lauriston, is 
as the bearer of the ratification of the 
of the short-lived peace between Great Britain 
France in 1802. 


— 


TABLH TALE. 


— We must learn to comprehend the essence of art 
from admiration of excelience, rather than from de- 
tection of error.— Frederick Schlegel. 


PUNISHMENT OF SIN. 


Punishment has in it the notion of aremedy, and 
has the place of a mean, notof an end. Now,as no more 
of a mean is to be designed than what is to 
the end, and a mean is considerable only as it has a 
relation to the end; therefore if the sinner repents, 
there can be no necessity of punishment, ‘for the end 
is obtained without it; and there is nothing in pun- 
ishment (save as a mean) in which ness can 
take content.— Whichcote. 


A NICE BALANCE. 
Lewis the Thirteenth being present at a process in a — 
court of judicature, heard the counsel for the plaintiff — 
plead his chent’s cause with such pathetic el 
that the King being perfectly convinced of the justice of — 
his cause, declared that be thought it was of no use for 
the other counsel to attempt pleading for the defendant, 
as the reasons made use of by his adversary were in his 
opinion unanswerable. A nobleman present, hearing 
what the King said, begged his Majesty would be 
pleased to suspend his judgment till he had heard all 
the arguments on the other side. The counsel for the 
defendant, who was not inferior to the other in point of 
eloquence, made every thing which had been said in 
favour of the other side, appear clearly to the disad- 
vantage of the plaintiff, and carried the cause against 
him, to the great astonishment of the King 5. the same 
nobleman then asked the King, what his ajesty now 
thought of the matter 7— Why, replied — 
the King, “1 think they are Doth in the right.” 


MASTERS AND SERVANTS. 


As an instance that servants feel the insult of a 
contemptuous silence;—Lord Anson’s brother 
made the tour of the East, and when he came to 
Aleppo, his servant left him, and gave for a reason, 
that his master had not spoken three words to him in a 
tour of 3000 miles.— Greaves's * Reveries of Solitude? 
—[It may be observed, however, that Anson — 
appears to have been, by nature, a very silent man; 
which got him the character, we believe, of avery — 
dull one. Silence, therefore, may have been “in the 
family.’"] nS | , 


“EXCITING” PART OF AN ENTERTAINMENT. 
An honest sailor who had lately returned from a 
successful voyage, was deteriaingll to see every di- 
version which was going on in London at that time 
of the year. Accordingly he went to see a play, or 
rather a farce, at Bartholomew-fair. wi 
conducted to the satisfaction of such an audience, and _ 
received with much mirth to the end of the second act; 
when the benches of the gallery on which the sailor was 
placed, being overloaded, suddenly broke down with a 
dreadful crash and a horrible outcry; many of thecom-— 
pany being much burt, and one or two. arms 
or legs broken.—The sailor, however, not having suffered 
by his fall, clapped his oaken staff under his arm, sacked — 
up his trowsers and walked off, so well satisfied with his — 
entertainment, that the next e 
theatre with great punctual 
the very same place as onthe preceding night. The 
same farce was repeated; and at the end of the 
second act, our sailor with great fortitude composes — 
himself, and calls out to those who sat next him, 
“* Come, my masters, now for it; we are just a-going ! 
Sit fast, my lads!” Ja reality, the honest - 
sidered the falling of the gallery, though a very tragical - 
event, as the principal part of the entertainment, for 
which he had paid his sixpence.—(From * ella,” 
a novel written by Greaves, the author of the' ‘ual 


Quixote,’ and acquaintance of a ‘ 


ERRATUM, * 
Ix the article of Dec. 5, headed “ Beranger—Poet’s Houses,” 
&c., instead of “fond heart,” (speaking of the French — 


poet) read “ good heart.” We generally leave ow } mis- q 
intotligasoe of 


takes of the press to be corrected by the li 
the reader ; but now and then, when it is one of tie 
sort, and has a look of the feeble and ridiculons, 
tempted to notice it. Some time ago, in 8; ing 0 
of Sir Hector Monro’s, he was described 

‘ genteel,” good-hearted man, instead of 
Editor’s hand-writing is sometimes 
to be made out, that it is be who must 
for these mistakes, and not the printer. 
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_ 6th of September. 


THE 


WILSON’S VOYAGH ROUND THE 
WORLD. 


Narrative of a Voyage round the World. By T. B. 
Wilson, M.D., Surgeon, R.N. 8vo. London. 
Sherwood and Co. 1835. Pp. 365. 


A voracr round the world is no longer a title cal- 
culated to ‘make such a sensation as in the days of 
Lord Anson; and Dr Wilson, or his publisher rather, 
would, we think, have done better to have assumed one 
not quite so grand in sound on the present occasion. 
The Doctor indeed appears (according to the course 
usually followed) to have gone out to New South 
Wales by the Cape of Good Hope, and to have 
returned to England by Cape Horn; and so he 
certainly sailed round the world, as hundreds 
of people sail round it every year. In the narra- 
tion, however, the outward voyage from Cork 
is dispatched (very properly) in three lines and a 
half, and the homeward occupies only about a couple 
of pages. What the book does describe is really 
something much more interesting than a voyage 
round the world, at least by so frequented a high- 


* way; the writer chanced to be earried round the 


entire coast of New Holland, a circumnavigation 
certainly not performed once for a thousand times 
that the world is now sailed round. 

Dr Wilson sailed from Cork on the 18th of Sep- 
tember, 1828, in the Governor Ready, of 512 tons, 
as surgeon-superintendent, with 200 male convicts 


under his charge; arrived at Sydney on the 17th of 
_January, 1829, and left in the same ship on the 18th 


of March for Hobart Town. They reached that 
place on the 25th—got under weigh again on the 
2d of April, intending to make for Batavia by the 
south and west coasts of Australia; but after round- 
ing the southern point of Van Dieman’s Land, and 
persevering till the 23rd, by which time they had 
attained only the 131st degree of east longitude (not 
half way along the south coast), it was determined to 
give up the contest with adverse gales and a tempes- 
tuous sea, and to put about and attempt the passage 
through Torres’ Straits, at the north-eastern ex- 
tremity of the great insular continent. Scudding 
the greater part of the way under easy sail, they 


_reached the entrance of the Straits on the 15th of 


May—passed Murray's Island, without putting in, 
on the morning of the 18th, and at 45 minutes past 
two o’clock on the afternoon of the same day, struck 
on a small detached coral reef, which penetrated the 
bottom of the ship, and admitted the water in a few 
minutes up to the lower deck. From this point 
(in 10° 2’ S. Lat., 143° 21’ E. Long.) the ship's com- 
pany made their way in the boats to the neighbour- 


_hood of the south-west coast of Timor,—a distance 


of about 1300 miles,—where, on the 3d of June, 
they were taken on board the Colonial brig Amity, 
on her way from Coupang, the Dutch capital of that 


_ island, to the new British settlement at Raffles Bay on 


the coast of New Holland, The Amity eventually put 
about and returned to Coupang, and Dr Wilson 
afterwards left in her, on the 8th of June, for 
Raffles Bay, where she arrived on the 3lst. Here 
he remained till the 3lst of August, when he again 
sailed for Coupang in the Colonial brig, the Gover- 
nor Phillips, which reached that settlement on the 
On the 12th they set out for 
the Swan River, where they arrived on the 18th of 
October. On the 19th of November they again got 
under weigh; and anchored in King George's 
Sound, at the South western extremity of Australia, 
on the 29th, Dr Wilson. remained at the British 
settlement here till the 20th of December, and then 
sailed in the same ship for Van Dieman’s Land; 
which he came in sight of on the 7th of January, 
1830. After visiting Launceston and George's 


_ Town, they left on the 15th for Sydney, and reached 


that port on the 2lst. On the 9th of April the 
Doctor finally set sail in the Surrey for London, and 
anchored in the Downs on the 2nd of August. 

SB: 


PRINTING MACHINE. 


~ We have extracted “from the narrative these notes 
of the author's course, as the best index to our 
readers of what they may expect to find in the book. 
The Doctor (evidently a Scotsman) is not a brilliant 
writer—though unfortunately rather addicted to the 
jocular. His wit, it must be confessed, can only be 
described as a grotesque sort of disguise in which 
it pleases him occasionally to dress up a plain good 
sense and right feeling never intended to figure in 
such masquerade. Nor does he appear to have 
much literary knowledge or accomplishment; 
though he will, too, at times, blaze forth in a sudden 
eruption of poetry, theology, or professional Latin, 
the effect of which at a mess, we can well conceive, 
would be dazzling. Doctor of Medicine, as he has‘the 
honour of being, he is certainly considerably more 
of the sailor than of the academician. But the best 
qualities of a Jack Tar—the unaffectedness and 
downrightness of the character—are quite as con- 
spicuous in him as its deficiency in high polish; and 
from all that appears—from some facts that inci- 
dentally come out, and still more from the sound 
judgment and correct feeling he shows upon all 
points of importance, and his evident sagacity, en- 
ergy, and promptitude in emergencies, we have no 
doubt that he is a very able and excellent ‘officer. 
In particular, all that he writes upon the subject of 
the very delicate professional duties in whieh he has 
been for many years engaged as surgeon of a convict 
ship, is in the highest degree humane, enlightened, 
and in every way considerate and judicious. ; 


With his characteristic activity and intrepidity, 
Dr Wilson no where stept on shore in the course of 
his long revolution round the Australian coast, with- 
out immediately proceeding to make the best use of 
every moment of his time, by perambulating and ex- 
amining the spot as far as his opportunities allowed. 
In this way, he has given us some details of very 
considerable interest respecting both the Swan River 
Settlement, and the country in the neighbourhood of 
King George’s Sound, where he penetrated to the 
distance of about ‘seventy miles, in a direction north 
from the British station on the coast. The notices, 
however, which he had collected respecting these two 
districts, have, as he remarks in his preface, been in 
a great measure superseded by the publication, in the 
interim, of information more recently obtained—and 
especially in so far as regards King George’s Sound, 
by Captain Sturt’s late work, entitled “Two Expe- 
ditions into the Interior of Southern Australia.’ 


King George’s Sourd was discovered by Vancouver, 
in 1791, and the entrance to the port, according to 
that navigator is in 350 5° S. lat.—118° 17’ E. long. 
In the end of the year 1826 the French formed 
an establishment here, upon which Major Lockyer 
was sent from Sydney, with a detachment of sol- 
diers and prisoners to take possession of the place in 
the name of the King. Before their arrival, how- 
ever, the French had abandoned it; and the British 
occupation of it has been kept up ever since. There 
are two ports, Princess Royal Harbour, and Oyster 
Harbour ; and the rudiments of a future town, to be 
called Frederick Town, have been formed on the 
North-west side of the former. “I understand,” 
says Dr Wilson, “ it is on the point of being given 
up as an out-station of Sydney, to form a part of the 
Government of Western Australia; and I should 
not be surprised if it were, ere long, the seat of that 
government—it being, in many respects, far prefer- 
able to Swan River. The entrance to Princess 
Royal, and also to Oyster Harbour, is narrow, shal- 
low, and only capable of admitting small vessels; 
but the Sound is capacious, and easy of access, afford- 
ing an easy and safe anchorage, to any number of ves- 
sels, of any burden. The land, evenin the imme- 
diate vicinity, is far from indifferent, and capable of 
being rendered very productive ; and the climate is 
delightful.” Of the natives, also, he gives rather a 
favourable account. ‘“ They seem,” he says, “ a good- 


natured race; not so savage-looking as those of the 
North coast. They are far from being destitute’of 
intelligence: on the contrary, they appear very 
acute. Several of them reside constantly in the 
camp, where they are treated with kindness.” | 


A circumstance belonging to the history of this 
settlement, almost as singular as it is honourable, is 
that, up to the time at least that Dr’ Wilson was 
there, no act of hostility had been committed either 
by“the natives, or against them. This fortunate re- 
sult seems to have been owing to the judicious orders 
issued by Major Lockyer, on the first formation of 
the settlement. 


The portion of the present volume in which there 
is most novelty is the earlier half of it, which relates 
to the Northern coast of Australia, and the seas and 
islands in that neighbourhood—including the passage 
of Torres’ Straits, Murray's Island, (of the inhabi- 
tants of which an interesting account is given in the 
Appendix, from observations collected by the author 
when he touched at the island on a former voyage in 
July, 1822)—several other islands to the west of 
this, such as Half-way Island, Booby Island, and a 
group not before known, consisting of fourteen small 
islands, to which the name of Duncan’s Isles was 
given—the settlements on Melville Island and at 
Raffles Bay, on what is called the Cobourg Peninsula 
—Port Essington, a station farther to the westward 
on the same Peninsula, where it was at one time pro- 
posed to form a settlement—and finally, the Dutch 
establisliment at Coupang, on the island of Timor. 


No doubt can be entertained that the intricate and 
dangerous channel between the Australian continent 
and the Southern coast of the island of New Guinea, 
which now bears the name of Luis Vaez de Torres, 
was actually passed through in 1606, by that Spanish 
navigator. Torres had sailed from Peru the pre- 
ceding year, in company with Pedro Fernandez de 
Quiros, from whom, however, he had been separated 
a short time before coming in sight of New Guinea. 
Yet, for more than a century and a half after its dis- 
covery, the existence of the Strait remained entirely 
forgotten. For instance, in all the maps given in the 
great French collection of Voyages, compiled by the 
Abbé Prevost, the publication of which did not ter- 
minate till 1761, New Guinea is represented as a 
part of New Holland. Neither the voyage of 
Torres, indeed, nor that of Quiros is noticed in the 
original sixteen quarto volumes of that collection’; 
but in a seventeenth supplementary volume, an 
account of the latter is given from an edition of 
Prevost’s work, published in Holland, in which it 
had, along with various other additions, been ineor- 
porated. But of the separate course followed by 
Torres, no notice is taken. This voyage of Quiros 
is very memorable on account of various discoveries 
made in the course of it, in which he appears to 
have anticipated recent navigators, and especially 
from his having, as there is every reason to believe, 
visited the island of Otaheite, and given it the name 
of La Sagittaria. The claim of Torres to the dis- 
covery of the Strait was first clearly established, we 
believe, in the second volume of Admiral Burney’s 
‘Chronological History of Voyages and Discoveries 
in the South Sea,’ published in 1806, in which was 
given his own relation of his voyage after he and 
Quiros parted company, from a manuscript in the 
possession of Mr Dalrymple. 


The passage of Torres’ Strait, the navigation of 
which, as we have mentioned, is very intricate, is now 
frequently made, and it has been minutely surveyed 
by Flinders. The reef upon which the Governor 
Ready struck is correctly laid down, it appears, in 
that navigator's chart. Of this chart, however, ‘the 
ship had only the first sheet on board, never having 
contemplated making that passage on leaving En- 
gland. This cireumstance,” says Dr Wilson,‘ was 
untoward; but knowing that we should have oppor- 
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tunities of ascertaining our true position from lunar 
observations, and determining to keep a good look 
out, we hoped to get safely through the dangers 
which abounded in the route we were now compelled 
to pursue.” 

On the night before they struck, they had passed 
safely through two reefs called Boot Reef and Port- 
lock Reef; and “we were rather elated,” says the 
author, “ by being the first, (as far as our knowledge 
extended) who had made the attempt during the 
night.” They next passed through the Great Barrier 
Reef by an opening about 100 fathoms wide; and 
were afterwards making rapid way, with a strong 
breeze and the tide in their favour—and guided only 
by the colour of the water, were passing many reefs 
and sand-banks in safety, when the ship suddenly 
struck :— 


“Tt is a very common, but highly reprehensible prac- 
tice (the authorobserves, in concluding the account of 
the affair), when a ship is lost on a reef or sand-bank, 
to account for the accident by affirming, either that the 
danger has not been previously known; or that its 
position is inaccurately laid down in the chart; or 
that the ship has been drifted out of ber proper course 
by unknown currents. That vessels are frequently 
lost, through one or other of these causes, there can be 
no doubt, yet itis no less true, that many others owe 
‘their destruction to ignorance or inadvertence. 

* Although our disaster might, in like manner, be 
easily ascribed either to currents, erroneous charts, or 
recent-formed coral reefs, yet it must be confessed, 
that we were not entirely free from blame.—Ist. We 
gave a reef on the larboard hand too wide a berth, 
and, in consequence, the fair channel being very nar- 
Tow, we (assisted partly by the tide) approached too 
near the reef on the starboard, off which the ship was 
lost.—2ndly. We ought to have passed to the north- 
ward of the reef, where there was not only much more 
sea room, but where, by our being between the sun 
and the reef, its limits and detached patches (from the 
beautiful green appearance, contrasted, when viewed 
in such an aspect, with the dark blue of the deep 
water), would have been much more easily and accu- 


‘rately discerned. This error was committed by our 


wish to avoid going round about, so that we might 
reach Half-way Island before the sun got too far 
a-head.—3dly. In such an intricate navigation, we 
ought not to have carried such a press of sail; for, if 
the ship had not been going with such velocity! it must 


_be evident, she would not have struck with so.much 


force, and, consequently, there might have been some 
chance of getting her again afloat, before she became 
Aryeperably injured. 


“é These errors being thus stated as a warning to 


others ; I cannot conclude without mentioning, that no 


person could have paid more devoted and unremitted 
attention, in every respect, to his duty than Captain 
Young, who is a good practical seaman, and a very 


vsuperior navigator. Ie was ably assisted by his cbief 


mate, Mr Underwood, a young man possessing every 
requisite to form that inestimable character—a thorough- 
bred seaman ;—But any encomium of mine may be 
deemed superfluous—a more correct estimate of both 
their characters, being easily formed from the fact, that 
the strictest discipline, order, and regularity, were 
preserved after the shipwreck ; and, in consequence of 
this, and of their other well-directed exertions, assisted 


-by Divine Providence, all hands reached a distant 


friendly port, in safety,”” 

The story of the wreck, and of the escape and pre- 
‘servation of the whole ship's company, is extremely 
interesting; but it is by far too long to be given en- 
tire, and it would not easily admit of an “effective 
abridgment. Captain Young is spoken of in the 
passage we just quoted, as if he were still alive ; but it 
‘appears that he was taken ill and died at Batavia. 
On -my arrival in England,” says Dr Wilson (ina 
note at_p. 177), “I heard the melancholy intelli- 
gence, not only of his death, but also of that of all 
the other efficers, and the greatest part of the crew of 
the ill-fated Governor Ready.” . 
_ Upon first taking to.their boats, the intention of 
ne _erew. was to make for Melville 
European settlement ; but they 
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passed it during the night, on which, it being im- 
possible to beat back, they resolved to proceed to 
Timor. : This was a fortunate escape; for when 
they were taken on board the Amity, the first thing 
they learned was that Melville Island had been aban- 
doned. This settlement —the first established on 
the Northern coast of Australia— had been 
formed in the latter part of the year 1824— 
the spot having been selected by Captain Bremer, 
R. N., who sailed for that. purpose from Sydney on 
the 24th of August. ‘The most complete account 
that has been given of Melville Island appeared in 
the Second Part of the Fourth Volume of the 
‘Journal of the Geographical Society,’ published 
last year. The memoir is by Major Campbell, who 
was Commandant on the Station, from August, 1826, 
till its abandonment on the 3lst of March, 1829. 
Although some difference of opinion appears to exist 
upon the subject, we cannot, we confess, see any ground 
for doubting that Melville Island had an abundantly 
fair trial. It lies about fifteen miles off the coast of 
New Holland, between the 11th and 12th parallels 
of south latitude, and on each side of the 13]st 
meridian east from Greenwich. Its greatest length, 
from east to west, is 75 miles; its greatest breadth, 
from north to south, thirty-seven. Its distance from 
the island of Timor is about three hundred and 
thirty miles. Melville Island is divided from 
Bathurst Island, which lies immediately to the west of 
it, and is about half its size, by a very narrow channel, 
to which the name of Apsley Strait has been given ; 
and it was on the coast of this strait that the settle- 
ment was formed. Major Campbell examined? the 
north coast in the hope‘of discovering a more elegible 
situation; ‘but the whole line of this coast,” he 
says, “ I found lined with an almost continued bar- 
rier of mangroves, except a few places where there 
were abrupt banks, twenty feet high, of a red ferry. 
ginous clay; the bays were all shallow, exposed to 
the north and north-west winds, unfit for anchorage 
for any other than small craft or boats; and the 
heads of these bays terminated in salt-water creeks, 
surrounded by thick belts of mangrove.” Had there 
been no other objection, the inconvenience and diffi- 
culty of the access through Apsley Strait would 
have rendered the station on Melville Island unten- 
able. There is, in fact, no known passage to the 
open sea, through the south end of thestrait. After 
remaining two days sounding at. its-entrance in that 
direction, Major” Campbell could find no passage 
through the sand banks, which extended sea-ward as 
far as the eye could reach. And, generally, he 
describes the strait as intricate and dangerous, from 
sand banks, extensive reefs, and strong currents. It 
is forty-six miles in length, and the breadth varies 
from four miles to one anda half. But there were 
many other unfavourable circumstances. “ The 
island,” says Major Campbell, “was out of any 
direct line of trade, and had never attracted the 
attention of the traders of any nation whatever, not 
even the Malays, who annually came within thirty 
miles of the island, and within a hundred? miles of 
the settlement: this enterprising people avoided 
Melville island, both on account of their instructions 
from Macassar, and their aversion to enter narrow 
straits, where there are strong currents. The “soil 
near the settlement was generally light, and difficult 
to bring into a state for cultivation, and European 
labour I considered inadequate to do justice to it. 
‘The climate was extremely debilitating, although not 
decidedly very unhealthly ; and the constitutions of 
Europeans suffered much from its effects. In the 
course of twelve months, nearly every individual 
belonging to the establishment had been in 
hospital, and some of them three or four times, 
These combined circumstances, with several other 
obstacles, already mentioned in this memoir, were so 
much at variance with the prosperity of a young 
settlement, and had operated so much against it for 
three years, that I felt convinced there was no 
chance of opening a commercial intercourse between 
Melville Island and the Indian Archipelago, either 
through the medium of native vessels or others. 
Thus, the “main object of Government in forming 
an establishment in this part of the world, with a 


ities with the natives—the surgeon di 


European manufactured goods more 
demand throughons the Indian islands, 
pletely frustra: 

The timber obuns on Melville Island 
mentioned, appears to embrace a con a 


woods are in great plenty. The pl . 
fore, be found worth resorting to, especi 
were another station in the neighbourhood, 
plies of timber. In ‘a list which Major C 
has given, the length of stem of many ran : 
stated to run to 40, 50, and 60 feet; in s = 
species the diameters were found to range from 2 
to 36 feet. 5 E 
The settlement at Raffles Bay was founded in 
June, 1827, on its having become probable that the | 
attempt at Melville Island would turn out a failur 
On the breaking up of the station"at Melville | 
the stores, &c. were accordingly transferred to F 
Bay. Raffles Bay, as already mentioned, is situat 
on that part of the continent of Australia called the: 
Cobourg Peninsula, to the east of Melville Island, from 
which it is divided by a strait of from'twenty to thirty 
miles in breadth, called Dundas Strait. The B 
station, to which the name of Fort Wellington 
given, was placed on the north-east side of the 
In the work before us are printed some extracts 
from the manuscript diary of Captain Smyth, 
first Commandant, who says, “ the bay app 
ble of sheltering any number of vessels, 
water is"shoal for a mile from the shore; even sn 
boats cannot get in at low water, except at 
about three-quarters of a mile from the 
N.N. W.” Dr Wilson gives the latitude 
Fort (ascertained by means of many m 
tudes of the sun, and of stars, south 
zenith)-as 110 15’ 4" S.; andj the longitud 
tained by upwards of one hundred lunar 
tions) as 182° 24’ 57” E. In the map ap 
Major Campbell's memoir it appears to 
little farther to the north-east. ‘bas 
This colony was also unfortunate in tt 
stanee. The settlers became early invol 


station, in which much sickness prevailed, 
for some months without any medical | 
eventually, Raffles Bay also was ordered 
up. The order arrived in June, 182 
Wilson was at the station. “ The 
says, “caused universal regret. I 
that six volunteers would have been 
their choice, to proceed to Sydney. — 
although the orders created vexation and 
yet, on reflection, it was evident that son 
the kind might have been expected, from 
favourable reports that had been in the & : 

transmitted to head-quarters resp 
ment.” He afterwards tells us” 

Barker, who was in charge when the 
hesitated sometime before he decid 
~The consideration which, | 
led him at last to give up h spice 
one, or at least it is s d 
continues the Doctor, qrlcemmcne tim 
recollecting that obedience is better than 
fice, he carried the orders into — 
though with extreme reluctance.” Th 

the place at the end of August. «On 
28th, about noon,” says Dr Wilson, 
that Captain Barker intended to take a 
board the Governor Phillips, we all 
arrangements were made for , 
On Saturday the 29th, early in the mo 
tain Barker and myself went on shore t 
Afterwards, we walked through the t 
_and visited the garden, where 
our eyes more flourishing than 
was left undestroyed, for the use 
care of, Wellington (a native 
‘to take charge of it until 


staff; and although it wa 
worth the carrying away, y 
placed by another, 


long, be displayed,—if not here, at least on some 
contiguous part of the coast. The settlement was 
then abandoned ;—Captain Barker being the last to 
embark.” : 

~ The settlers had consisted of Captain Barker, of 
the 39th Regiment, the Commandant; Mr Rad- 
ford (who died while Dr Willis was there), at the 
head of theZcommissariat department; his assistant, 
Mr Hickey; the surgeon, Dr Davis; a party of 
Royal Marines; a detachment of the 39th Regi- 
ment, and also several individuals of the 57th; 
several prisoners of the crown brought from Sydney, 
and here denominated volunteers; a Malay; and 
alittle native girl. ‘It is a singular cireumstance,” 
the author observes, “that this girl has such an 
aversion to her countrymen, that if, while she 
happens to be playing with any of the other 
children, she observes the natives coming towards 
the settlement, she instantly endeavours to get 
out of .their view. Orders were received from 
Sydney to leave this girl behind; but, as 
it was imagined that such orders had been 
issued under the impression that her removal 
would be against the wishes of the natives, Captain 
Barker determined to take her to Sydney ; more 
particularly as her father, and all the other natives, 
were extremely solicitous that she should not be left 
behind, and expressed great satisfaction when they 
understood that she was to be taken with us. It was 
some time, however, before the natives could com- 
prehend that we were all going away. They ap- 
peared to be very sorry, and many of them gave us 
to understand that they would willingly accompany 
us.” The girl, however, who was named Mary 
Waterloo Raffles, but whose native name was Riveral, 
seems to have gone to King George’s Sound along 
with Captain Barker, who was appointed to take the 
command of that station. Captain Barker, who ap- 
pears to have been an able and excellent man, was 
afterwards murdered by the natives of Encounter 
Bay, on the south-west of Australia, which he was 
examining by order of the Government of New 
South Wales, on his return to Sydney from King 
George's Sound, which had been given up to 
Captain Stirling. 

Upon the subject of the abandonment of Melville 
Island, Dr Wilson makes the following observa- 
tions :— 

The alleged causes of abandonment were—lIst. 
The unhealthiness of the climate ; —Qdly, The hostility 
of the natives;—and, Sily, The non-visitation of the 
Malays. 

«* Now, from a perusal of the preceding pages, it 
may appear sufficiently evident,—Ist, That the climate 
is not unhealthy ;—2dly, That the hostility of the 
natives was caused, or at all events, aggravated, by 

the conduct of the settlers; and that as soon as con- 
ciliatory measures were adopted, their hostility ceased ; 
3dly, The Malays did visit Raffles Bay, in considerable 
numbers; and, had the settlement continued in exist- 
ence a few months longer, not only the Malays, but 
also many Chinese, chiefly from Batavia, would have 
migrated thither. 

** These three causes, therefore, which influenced 
his Majesty’s Ministers to abandon the north coast of 
New Holland are, I think, proved to be without 
foundation; and it is deeply to be deplored, that 
these shores should have been thus deserted,—after so 
much expense had been incurred,—after all the diffi- 
culties, necessarily attending a new settlement, had 
been overcome, and pleasing prospects of future pros- 
perity had opened into view. 

*¢ The principal object in forming a settlement on 
the north coastiof New Holland has been already men- 
tioned; but it nog the intercourse with 
the Malays and Chinese thatwould render it of such 
importance,—there being othe cumstances which 
would, at least, add to its utility. Shipsiproceeding to 
Thdia, from the colonies on the eastern coast, would 
touch there, with obvious reciprocal advantage. More- 

over, it would prove a convenient place of refuge in 
eases of shipwreck, which so frequently occur in 
Torres’ Straits, and the adjacent seas. 
** Ttis, however, hardly worth while to expatiate on 
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the numerous advantages to be attained by colonizing 
this part of the coast, as it is not very likely that the 
British Government will, at least for some time to 
come, make any further attempt; but it is not impro- 
bable that the French or Dutch may be induced to 
make a trial; and there can be no doubt that a settle- 
ment, judiciously chosen, and properly conducted, 
would, ina very short time, become, both in a mer- 
cantile and political point of view, a place of consider- 
able importance in the eastern world.” 


Major Campbell and Dr Wilson agree in thinking 
that decidedly the best situation for the settlement 
would have been Port Essington. In this judgment 
also, Captain Laws, of H.M.S. Satellite, an able 
and experienced officer, and well acquainted with 
this coast, appears, from a paper drawn up by him 
which Dr Wilson has printed, to concur. It is to 
this neighbourhood that the Malays are in the habit 
of resorting in the greatest numbers. Port Essing- 
ton, according to Captain Laws, is about four miles 
by land from Raffles Bay, and one hundred and 
seventy by sea from Melville Island. This must mean 
the length of the voyage to the spot on Melville's 
Island where the English settlement was: the direct 
distance to the nearest part of the island does not 
appear to be more than forty miles. It is situated 
on the north side of the Cobourg Peninsula; its 
latitude, according to Captain King, by whom it was 
examined in 1818, being 119 6° S., and its longitude 
1320 12’ E. “The approach to Port Essington,’’ 
says Major Campbell, “is perfectly open, and unob- 
structed by any danger whatever. * * At the 
southern end it forms three spacious harbours, each 
of them extending inwards three miles, with a width 
of about two; the depth of water being five fathoms, 
with a bottom of stiff mud and sand. These harbours 
are sheltered from every wind, and would afford ex- 
cellent and secure anchorage for vessels of any 
description, being perfectly free from hidden danger ; 
indeed, the whole port is a secure. place of anchorage 
for vessels of any size, and forms altogether one of 
the finest harbours in the world. There is no har- 
bour yet known (Port Jackson excepted) to be com- 
pared to it in the whole extent of Australia, and it 
may be entered in safety, as well during the night as 
by day. It may be also approached at all seasons ; 
would be a convenient place of call for vessels pro- 
ceeding from Sydney, through Torres’ Strait, to Java, 
Singapore, and India; and from its contiguity to 
Timor, New Guinea, Celebes, and the other islands 
of the Indian Archipelago, it is accessible to the 
Malay and Bugis’ trading proas, as also the junks 
from China, in consequence of the regular monsoons, 
which extend many degrees to the southward of Port 
Essington.” Dr Wilson landed at Port Essington 
with Captain Barker after leaving Raffles Bay; but 
they had time only for a short walk on the shore. 
On a former visit, Captain Barker had found a fine 
stream of fresh water at a point a little distant from 
where they now put in :—but there was no oppor- 
tunity of examining if it was still running. On 
those coasts, however, water has generally been 
easily found by digging for it; and if that expedient 
should fail of success, there would be no difficulty 
in collecting a sufficient supply during the rainy 
season, and preserving it throughout. the year in 
tanks. We may here mention that the island laid 
down in the charts as Buckle’s Island, and placed 
in Lat, 100 58' S.—Long., 131° 15° E., was found 
by the Governor Phillips on this passage from Raffles 
Bay to Coupang not to exist. At Dr Wilson’s re- 
quest the Captain steered to the spot, but although 
the evening was clear, no appearance of land was 
seen in any direction. 

Having thus noticed the most important of the 
geographical details contained in the work, we shall 
now conclude by extracting a few of the author’s 
descriptive passages. The following is his account 
of the reception of himself and his companions at 
Coupang, on their first arrival there after haying 
been shipwrecked :— 

**T have already mentioned that we were kindly 


received by the Resident of Coupang. He was in very 
low spirits, not only on account of having lately been 
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bereft of his wife, but also from a more recent affliction — 

he had experienced, by the death of his pastor, friend, 

and counsellor, the Rev. Mr Le Brun, who had unex- 

geeely fallen a victim to an insidious fever a few days 
fore our arrival. 

“Under the influence of these depressing events, 
the Resident lived quite retired: he expressed to me 
his regret that [ had not arrived a little earlier, as he 
war the assistance of a British surgeon might have 
saved the life of his much-valued friend, who had not 
received the advantage of medical attendance during 
his illness, in consequence of the only surgeon, in whom 
dependance could be placed, having been a short time 
previously carried off by an attack of a similar 
disease. 

“Tbe day after our arrival, we received a polite 
invitation to dine with Mr Teilmann, Secretary to 
Government, who had invited all the Europeans, of 
any note in port, to meet us. At the time appointed 
(3 p.m.), Captain Young, Messrs Radford, Under- 
wood, Owen, and myself, repaired to his hospitable 
abode, where we found a considerable number already 
assembled, forming a large circle in the cool and spa-~ 
cious verandah, each individual occupying an easy 
arm-chair, smoking cigars, and puffing care away. 

« After our introduction, which was performed with 
much formality, we were invited to take a cigarand a 
glass of wine or spirits before dinner. This appears to 
be a common custom here, as the attendants, without 
being called, waited on us, one with cigars, another 
with a lighted stick, and athird with wine, spirits, and 
water. The company being all arrived, dinner was 
announced, and after a little ceremony, we were all 
comfortably seated at table, on which was tastefully 
spread, an abundance of choice and well-cooked viands, 
whose savoury odour might tempt the most fastidious 
appetite; it is, therefore, not to be wondered at, that 
our eyes wandered over the various dishes with more 
than Rpicurdan delight. 

“* Fish of several kinds,—soups, including the bird’s- 
nest and trepang, together with many other equally 
rich items, having been partaken of, our worthy host 
called out with a loud voice, * Bo ma kanna,’ which, 
being interpreted, signifies, ‘ Bring dinner.’ To us 
who had lately fared so scantily, it seemed slrangey and 
somewhat absurd, that such rich and delicious food, of 
which several had so liberally partaken, should not 
even be considered as a part of dinner, We were no 
less astonished to find, in this semi-barbarous place, 

ple who had skill to prepare, and taste to enjoy, 
ainties well deserving the admiration of the most 
refined apician connoisseurs. . 

*« The attendants, also, who were numerous, gave an 
additional zest to the entertainment, by performing their 
office with promptitude and good-will. In such cir~ 
cumstances, it was difficult to act in conformity with 
the precept of Celsus ;* but as the one part of it had 
been broken from necessity, it was deemed fair and 
just on our part to break the other from choice, and 
carpere diem while it was in our power. 

“ After dinnerthe bottle circulated freely, and several 
who had until now been very silent, began to shew 
symptoms of the Cacoethes loquendi ; but as the conver- 
sation was carried on either in Dutch or Malayese, I 
could notderive much advantage from it. Having con- 
sumed no inconsiderable quantity of well-cooled claret, 
we retired from table, and enjoyed our coffee under the 
verandah; after which, some took leave,—others re- 
mained to smoke cigars and drink brandy and water.” 


We cannot give the lithographic sketch of part of 
the following scene at Raffles Bay, but the deserip- 
tion will amuse our readers though unaccompanied 
by that embellishment :— 


“©Tn the evening, a large fire was kindled just 
before the fort, and the natives danced round it with 
great vigour ani spirit, to the music, produced by one 
of their party, from a long hollow tube. Dr Davies 
joined them, but although he coh keep time cor- 
rectly enough for a civilized ball-room, yet he fell 
short in that necessary part, at least to a savage ear 
so they, in very polite terms, requested that he wou 
not fatigue himself, but stand and look at them, Leiut. 
Weston, of the East India Company’s Service, took a 
very spirited and correct sketch of this singular per- 
formance. Wellington did not dance himself, being 
busily employed in persuading us that Miago was onl 
a Mandrowillie, and therefore not entitled to so muc' 
attention. 

“ After the dance they were all regaled with a mess 
ofrice, of which they are very fond. Supper being 
finished, they requested permission to remain all night 
in the settlement, which was granted; and Captai 
Laws having invited Wellington and several y 
including Miago, to visit the Satellite next forenoon, 
they retired very quietly and contentedly to rest. “ 

“ On the morning, long before the inted time, 
Wellington and his party, ¢ Olobo and 
Miago, pulled on board the Satellite, in his. lately,ac- 
quired canoe. Captain Laws, Captain Barker, and 
myself, went on board about eleven o'clock, We 
found our sable: friends highly delighted with their 
entertainment, having been shai and clothed, 


°N yero ex multa fame nimia satietas, neque ex 
nimia sutietate fames idonea est.” 


Sar] 60a pease 
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They seemed to pay particular attention to the ma- 
neeurvres of the marines. 

“Captain Laws having ordered two guns to be 
loaded, the natives begged that they might not be fired. 
Olobo jumped on the poop, and placed himself behind 
a sailor, of whom he kept fast hold, scarcely having 
courage to peep over his shoulders. Wellington was 
invited to fire the first gun, but no persuasion could 

revail on him to do so; and placing his hands over 

is ears he went to the opposite side of the deck. 
Miago was then led to the gun; when Wellington, 
fearing that Miago might acquire more credit, jumped 
to the gun, and fired it. Miago fired the second gun 
without hesitation, and when he and Wellington saw 
the shot strike the water near the shore, their astonish- 
ment was extreme. After a few seconds of mute sur- 

rise, Miago cut a variety of capers on the quarter- 

eck, to the infinite amusement of the ship’s company. 
As for Olobo, he appeared to be glad that the affair 
was over. 

«€ While we were at tiffin in the cabin, Wellington 
‘came down, and requested that no present might be 
given to any person but himself. his prohibition was 
directed in a special manner against Miego. Tien 
turning round to the Captain’s steward, he inquired 
his name, and what he was. On learning that he was 
a Mandrowillie, he immediately took him by the back 
of the neck, and endeavoured to thrust him out of the 
cabin. Being requested todesist, he did so, but with some 
reluctance; he requested permission to sit down with us, 
and was gratified by receiving the desired indulgence. 
He then resumed the old grievance about Miago, with 
great vehemence of jargon and gesture. In the midst 
of his oration, he happened to turn round, and to his 
astonishment beheld Miago standing at the cabin door, 
listening with great tranquillity and composure to his 
harangue; when, with dexterity that could not have 
been exceeded by a civilized man of the world, if 
caught in such an awkward predicament, he immedi- 
ately changed the subject, pretending to be talking 
of something else, aud at the same time very graciously 
and condescendingly presented some fish-hooks to 
Miago, who received them with sulky indifference. 


“The sight of dinner, which was now ready for 
them, restored good humour, They were served, on 
the quarter-deck, with a large dish of rice, sugar, yams, 
and pumpkins, of which they partook very heartily. 
They did not appear to relish the pumpkins, but the 
yams and rice they enjoyed greatly. They requested 
some of the sailors, who had been civil to them, to par- 
take; and seemed to think it strange that they could 
not come abaft the gangway todoso. As they could 
not consume the half of what was prepared for them, 
Wellington received permission to take the remainder 
on sliore; when he made an equal distribution of it 
amongst a number of his tribe, who had been on the 
beach all day, waiting his return. He also entertained 
them with an account of his adventures on board, with 
which they appeared to be no less gratified, than with 
the habiliments and other presents which their chieftain 
had received, 

‘Next day, the same party were taken on board the 
ship Reliance, after having received particular instruc. 
tions not to throw aside their dress (which they were 
apt to do) in the presence of the ladies. As the ship 
had no guns, and was otherwise unlike the Satellite, 
Wellington called her a Mandrowillie ship, and paid 
little attention to anything on board. He had, however, 
sufficient good taste to admire the ladies, and was par- 
ticularly struck with the beautifully luxuriant ringlets 
of one of them. 


On Sunday, August the 2od, Wellington and a 
few natives, and, shortly afterwards, Miago and others, 
from a different part of the coast, paid another visit to 
‘the settlement. 


‘Having obtained the loan of King’s Australia, I 
embraced the opportunity of comparing the Raffles’ 
Bay dialect zilb those he has taken notice of: they 
did not bear the smallest resemblance. Wellington 
being placed in a chair alongside of me, and being in 
good humour, he went on sometime pretty well, now 
and then digressing about Miago being a Mandrowillie, 
ta stating his annoyance at our marked attentions to 
iim. 


*€ While he was thus remonstrating, Miago made his 
Appearance, and of course was kindly received ; but 
this was so discordant with the feelings of Wellington, 
that he became sulky, and would not answer any more 

uestions. I then addressed myself to Waterloo, the 
jef that ran away with the axe (after having seen 
and tried its use), who gladly began to commu- 
nicate the desired information. On this, Wellington 
thought it pradent to be communicative, and gave 
me the native names for ‘head,’ ‘eyes,’ ‘ nose,’ 
* mouth,’ &c., with such volubility, that I could not 
understand him, It was with difficulty I could keep 
his attention to the subject ; he said nothing more about 
Miago, he being present, but ever and anon talked 
about a mambrual. 


“ After having explained to him that I would give 
him a present, if he would have a little patience, he 
was satisfied, but kept a bright look out, lest any of his 
tribe should in the interim receive anything; at last I 
succeeded in removing his fears in that respect, but 

her unlooked-for result followed, Not possessing 


-_- 
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the same interest in communicating, as I did in receiv- 
ing information, his attention being kept so long on an 
object altogether uninteresting to him, he soon fell fast 
asleep.” 


—__ 


AMERICAN FASHIONABLE NOVELS. 


Norman Leslie; a Tale of the present Times. By 
Theodore S. Fay. 3 vols. 8vo. London. Ma- 
crone. 


Tus is sad balderdash! It is, however, in one re- 
spect a novelty, being a Yankee fashionable novel, 
written by a native American, and purporting to” 
be a picture of the high society, rank, fashion, 
beauty, and so on, of the Republican citizens, 
and Republican citizens’ wives and daughters, in- 
habiting New York. A precious picture itis! It 
is nothing but a vile caricature of the vilest part of 
what is called the Fashionable World in London, 
Had it been drawn by an English writer, we should 
have been the first to attack it, as a malicious 
attempt to render our American brethren preposter- 
ously ridiculous. We are quite aware that Re- 
publican institutions have never produced that 
equality among men which certain theorists dream 
of; and that in the United States, as all the world 
over, there is a wealthier—an upper—an exclusive 
class, who hold themselves aloof from the rest of 
society, and despise shopkeepers, and all the 
petty traffickers, just as much as do our Dukes and 
Duchesses, Earls, Countesses, rich bankers, and 
bankers’ wives. If the author, Mr Theodore S. Fay, 
chooses, wé will even go his length, and admit with 
him, that the Americans have an awful respect for 
rank, and are positively blinded by foreign titles, 
stars, and ribands; but what we cannot believe is, 
that the élite of their haut ton (as Mr Theodore S. 
Fay would express himself) are the wretchedly 
vulgar, twaddling, brawling set he describes. At a 
select ball, at New York, he makes one 6f his ex- 
quisites declare that Miss Flora Temple, the very 
pink of, beauty and fashion, is “a splendid article!” 
He talks of a “ manager of the ball,” who claps his 
hands and cries out, “ Gentlemen will take their 
partners!” In the middle of the ball, or, as Mr 
Fay has it, “in the midst of the gaiety and flash of 
the revel,” he makes a servant deliver a letter to Mr 
Norman Leslie, the all-accomplished hero of the 
story, who, saying “ By your leave!” reads it in the 
presence of the whole company, aiid then decamps 
to have a brutal bout at kicking, horse-whipping, 
and fisticuffs, at ‘ No. 39, up stairs, in the B 
hotel,” with a certain Count Clairmont, who, con- 
trary to all usage among people of any ton, is always 
spoken of as ‘ Count Clairmont, of the French 
army !” 


During the first two volumes the narrative lags 
and stumbles along like a spavined, broken-winded 
hack. Somewhere, near the beginning of the 
second volume, Mr Norman Leslie is thrown into 
prison at New York, under a suspicion (arising out 
of a most bungling plot, as clear to see through as 
a ladder), of having murdered Miss Rosalie Romain, 
another young United States’ lady of the very high- 
est fashion, and one of the most beautiful of all the 
aristocratic frequenters of the Broadway, New York. 
With the exception of a few pages, all the rest of 
the second volume is oceupied by judges, lawyers, 
and hangmen, and the most tedious details of a 
criminal trial, which is absolutely ludicrous from 
the utter impossibility of the circumstances, and 
makes us laugh all the time that Mr Theodore S, 
Fay is labouring in hysterical language to make us 
shudder or weep. Our Old Bailey reporters for the 
newspapers manage these things much better than 
Mr Theodore S. Fay ;—nay, our penny-a-line men 
brew more pathos out of the common ingredients of 
many a tenth-rate police case. | 

As the hero of the tale is not hanged for a mur- 
der that was not committed at all, we are carried, 
in the third volume, into Italy, where the incidents 
become much more crowded, and, if possible, more 
impossible. The character, manners, and customs, of 
the Italians are shamefully outraged. Even the 
melanehz'nanitrizat tuins, the glorious works of art, 


= — 
and still more glorious scenery and ¢ 
are rendered as contemptible as the 
street raree. shows, where little boys pay 
then wipe their noses, ‘and then peep! 


novel writer's, in order fully to express our | 
tempt. — ’ 
After years of absence Mr Norman Leslie mira- 
culously meets his love, Miss Flora Temple, at Rome, 
in a masked ball during the Carnival; and such a 
ball, and such a Carnival, and such plotting and 
throat-cutting, were most assuredly never at 
Rome nor anywhere else! Miss Flora is conye- 
niently unmasked, but the old people, who are with — 
her, are masked and in character. And how do 
our readers fancy that this republican couple,—Mr 
and Mrs Temple, of New York,—are equipped 
Why,—as a proof of their democratic predilections, — 
they are figged out as King and Queen! 2 


Let the stars of the States wax pale!—let the 
Yankee scene-shifter who denied the temporary 
rights of a poor mime, a paid theatrical king, and 
who, after apostrophizing his eyes, thanked the 
Lord they had got no kings in America,—let Aim, 
we say, wax red with rage at such abominable 
tacy and backsliding. Sia 

“ Two stately forms,” says Mr Theodore S. I 
“ swept by in royal robes. The one, a man of 
posing aspect, crowned, and in his hand a sce 
(this was Mr T.); the other a lady, a diadem c 
brow. (his was Mrs T.) .,On the monareh's 
hung a girl, unmasked and beautiful as 
(This was Miss T.) ‘Fair Lady,’ said | 
after an interval, during which, with the lic 
the place, he had regarded her attentively, 
honourable knight-errant lay at your feet his hi 
and ever after do battle in your name?’ 

“ No, Sir Knight,” said Flora Temple, 
« seek, I pray you, some other love—some 

“ No other love !” cried the Knight, “ and”. 
no more of this, ery we! “Va te couc 
tu as la fievre!” you will have no chanee, NV 
dore S. Fay, even with “the heart-broken b 
school girls, and sentimental chamb 
talk of in your preface. 

In_ this. book, we must mention 
something besides the title-page, 
the preface and dedication; nor is 1 
thing the least impertinent part of t 
It is a presentation of the author to 
public by Mr N. P. Willis, whose book e 
lings we noticed the other week, and wh 
from being in a position to confer honours 
hood among us, and to force other youth 
field of our glory, has, as yet, to win his 
We do not much like this presentation, patr ; > 
proculogistic system in any man; but we forgave it, 


—. 


ican poem 
could overlook it in Barry Cornw Il, who, very E 
naturedly, only a few weeks ago stood he-ch 
to Mr N. P. Willis, who is now chaperonizing 
people. Between this young man, how: 
Irving and Proctor we may estimate the dis 
no trifle, even if we measure it only by the ler 
of time during which their names have been 
to us, as compared with the few weeks 
passed since we first heard of his. 
In his introduction of ‘ Norman 
with admirable confidence, that it 
merit, and secure of success ;” that it 
reputation in England (for Mr Theodore 
wide and well founded as that which 
in his own land.” What Mr Fay’s 1 
be in America we cannot say, but we 
land had kept him to her ownself, _ 
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Circumstances which require his attention compel the 
Editor to omit his usual first article this week, and also 
to make several extracts with only part of the com- 
ments intended for them. Luckily, their beauties will 
speak for themselves. 
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TO ASSIST THE INQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUGGLING, AND 
SYMPATHISE WITH ALL. 
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ROMANCH OF REAL LIFS. 
NO. Cy—-STORY OF BOISSI'S ATTEMPT AT SUICIDE. 


[Aw account of this intended family tragedy, which we 
met with in the ‘ Varieties of Literature,’ quoted in our 
last, reminded us of another narrative of it, more com- 
plete, in Chalmers’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary.’ The 
latter is here extracted. We know nothing of Boissi 
ourselves. We take the wit and humour attributed to 
him for granted ; but piteous as his situation was, and 
affecting, in particular, the spectacle of his wife and 
‘child, we cannot look upon him asa man of aright 
spirit. He had affection, but not of the deepest kind; 
pride, but not of the highest order; otherwise he would 
‘not have doomed his family to death, nor scrupled to 
think his friends and fellow-creatures unworthy of 
being allowed to do hima service for their sakes. Such 
catastrophes, in fact, are much oftener the effects of the 
worst than the best parts of sorrow,—of its anger, and 
spleen, and self-estimation, rather than its suffering for 
others. We may guess what sort of temper was Boissi’s, 
by his feelings when he became prosperous. Instead of 
being thankful for the change, he only lamented that it 
had not been of longer duration. Such a man was not 
likely to have seen into the finer parts, either of pros- 
perity or adversity. 

There seems an inconsistency on the part of the nar= 
rator, when he tells us that Boissi had no religion, and 
yet hoped to go to another and a better world. He might, 


_ howeyer, have had no very settled notions of religion, 


and yet not have been without a sense of the general 
goodness of the Creator, and a probability that his lot 
would be smoothed in another state of existence. 
What he wanted was a loving temper of faith,—the 
habit of seeing something so ‘good and beautiful at 
work in all things, that it never allows hope entirely to 
forsake us. 


We hope we need not say we cast no stones at scenes 
like this! God forbid anything so absurd or mon- 
Strous. We have tasted too much of trouble ourselves, 
as well as of the sweets of joy and friendship. But 
we ‘speak of it in this manner, to guard against any 
false conclusions from such scenes in times of agitation 
and struggle like the present, and to show in what real 
manhood and lovingness consist.] 


Lous pr a celebrated French comic writer of 
native wit and ge umour, was boro at Vic, in 
Auvergne, in 1594. He early to Paris, and 
began to write for the stage. t of his life is a 
moral. As has often been the fate Oftextraordinary 
favourites of the muses, though he laboured” incessantly 
for the public, his works procured him only-a com- 
Petency of fame—he wanted bread; and while the 
theatres and coffee-houses of Paris were ringing with 
Plaudits on his: uncommon talents to promote their 
mirth, he was languishing, with a wife and child, 
under the Pressure” of ‘the extremest poverty. Yet, 


pride, which forbid him to creep and fawn at the feet 
of a patron, Boissi had friends who would readily 
have relieved him; but they were never made ac- 
quainted with his real condition, or had not that 
friendly impetuosity which forces assistance on the mo- 
dest sufferer. He at length became the prey of dis- 
tress, and sunk into despondency. The shortest way 
to rid himself at once of his load of misery seemed to 
him to be death, on which he speculated with the 
despair of a man who had none of the consolations of 
religion. His wife, who was no less weary of life, lis- 
tened with participation as often as he declaimed, in all 
the warmth of poetic rapture, on the topic of deliver- 
ance from this earthly prison, and the smiling prospects 
of futurity ; till at length she took up the resolution to 
accompany him in death. But she could not bear to 
think of leaving her beloved son, of five years old, in a 
world of misery and sorrow; it was, therefore, agreed 
to take the child along with them, on their passage into 
another and a better, and they made choice of starving. 
To this end, they shut themselves up in their solitary 
and deserted apartment, waiting their dissolution with 
immoveable fortitude. When any one came and 
knocked, they fled trembling into a corner, for fear of 
being discovered. Their little boy, who had not yet 
learned to silence the calls of hunger by artificial rea- 
sons, whimpering and crying, asked for bread, but they 
always found means to quiet him, 


It occurred to one of Boissi’s friends, that it was 
very extraordinary he should never find him at home. 
At first he thought the family had changed their 
lodgings; but, on assuring himself of the contrary, he 
began to be alarmed. He called several times in one 
day, and at last burst open the door, when he saw his 
friend, with his wife and son, extended on the bed, pale 
and emaciated, scarcely able to utterasound! The 
boy lay in the middle, and the husband and wife had 
their arms thrown over him. The child stretched out 
his little hand towards his deliverer, and his first word 
was—bread! It was now the third day that not a 
morsel of food had entered his lips. The parents lay 
still in a perfect stupor; they had never heard the 
bursting open of the door, and felt nothing of the em- 
braces of their agitated boy; their wasted eyes were 
directed towards the boy, and the tenderest expressions 
of pity were in the look with which they had last 
beheld him, and still saw him dying. Their friend 
hastened to take measures for their recovery; but could 
not succeed without difticulty. They thought them- 
selves already far from the troubles of life, and were 
terrified at being suddenly brought back to them. Void 
of sense and reflection, they submitted to the attempts 
that were made to recall them to life, At length a 
thought occurred to their friend, which happily suc- 
ceeded. He took the child from their arms, and thus 
roused the last spark of paternal tenderness. He gave 
the child some bread to eat; who, with one hand held it, 
and with the other alternately shook his father and 
mother. It seemed at once to rekindle the love of life 
in their hearts, on perceiving the child had left the bed 
and their embraces. Nature did her office. Their 
friend procured them strengthening broths, which he 
put to their lips with the utmost caution, and did not 
leave them till every symptom of restored life was fully 
A: 1) a a r 
* This transaction made much noise in Paris. and at 
length reached the ears of the M Marchione=s ivi Ponpa- 
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immediately sent him a hundred Jouis-d’ors, and soon 
after procured him the profitable place of editor of the 


* Mercure de France,’ with a pension for his wife and’ 


child if they outlived him. His ‘ Giuvres de Theatre” 
are in 9 vols. 8vo. His Italian comedy, in which path 
he is the author of numerous pieces, has not the merit 
of the aboye. His early satires, of which he had 
written many, being remembered, prevented his ad- 
mission into the French Academy till he was sixty 
years of age, though he was well entitled to that 
honour, by his labours and talents, twenty years sooner. 
He died April, 1658, complaining in his last moments, 
that his misery was not shortened by an earlier death, 
or his felicity extended by longevity. 


NO. Cl. —GRATITUDE OF A FREED SLAVE. 4 


Tus story, says M. Cardonne (from a translation 
of whose Eastern Miscellany we take it), “is a fact, 
and happened at Naples in the reign of Don Carlos, the 
present King of Spain” (Charles the Third, we believe), 
‘‘who being himself a prince of great humanity, 
did not suffer so generous an act to pass unrewarded. 
He set the slave at liberty, and gave, him his choice of 
remaining at Naples on a genteel pension, or to return 
into his native country with a considerable sum of 
money ; and the Turk preferred the latter offer!” | 

Some Turkish slaves on board a Christian vessel 
at anchor in the port of Naples, formed a conspiracy, 
and fixed upon a grand festival for the execution of it. 
Upon a signal given, they broke their chains, mas- 
sacred the few officers and sailors in the ship, cut the 
cables and got under sail. A young” Neapolitan 
nobleman, only ten years of age, was then upon guard. 
One® of the slayes flew towards him with a poniard 
in his hand, and made a feint of plunging it into his 
bosom ; then seizing the boy, he leaped with him into 
the sea, and assisted him in swimming. They both 
happily reached the shore, when the Turk with tears in 
his eyes, embracing him whom he had just saved : I 
am still thy slave,” said he, “ or rather the slave of thy 
father, my kind patron, who treated me with such 
humanity : T value my liberty as nothing, since the 
price of it is the preservation of thy life ; thou wouldst 
have perished, if I had appeared anxious to save 
thee, and I should have had the affliction to see thee 
massacred by my companions, without being able 
to wrest thee from their hands.” 

—> : 


FINE ARTS, 


Land and Sea Tales. By the Old Sailor. With 
Etchings by George Cruikshank. Two vols. 
Mi Effingham Wilson." ? 
There is no artist for whom we have a more genuine 
admiration than George Cruikshank. If there be 
painters in a style more exalted, more imaginative, 
more ornate, more finished, more enriched with 
beauty,—of grander subjects, or more sentimental, 
none are more original, or more vivacious in humour 
and grotesque a Many can make you graver, 
** sadder, and wiser ;” but noneean make you laugh 
longer, louder, or oftener,. Add to this, the rare 
quality in humorous designing, -Cruikshank’s ex- 
cellent drawing. In this'respect he beats the ert 
of satirical painters, the profound Hogarth, ; 
Who that is English has not laughed loud itt 
long over his political squibs, his German imps, or 
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seen, friend reader, the two little fellows dancing 
about the shoemaker’s room, one flourishing his 
newly-made inconceivables ?—or the portable ghost of 
Mr Jones, just drawn from the pockets of that most 
thin and most grim grey man ?—orthe same old gen- 
tleman folding up the shadow of the horrified, but 
passive Peter Sehlemihl ?—not to’ mention a host of 
political jokes, which it would be improper to the 
spirit of this paper to expatiate upon; but, seeing 
which, we defy any one, no matter of what party, to 
keep his countenance, or even his voice, in order. 

We have been more intensely reminded of the 
triumphs of our old friend, by seeing that, in com- 
mon with the greatest, he is not exempt from 
failure. ‘The illustrations to the ‘Land and Sea 
Tales’ are grave, and not in Cruikshank’s spirit. 
We recognise his hand in the execution; his spirit 
in nothing but the old Negro, swathed in his sleep- 
ing clothes, and regarding the old Indian with a 
countenance in which vigilance, Negroism, and con- 
sternation are most exquisitely combined. 

The Tales themselves are not finely written; and 
some are in very poor taste,—mere narrative melo- 
dramas, The one entitled ‘I drink to heads,’ how- 
ever, is interesting; and ‘ The Warlock,’ which oc- 
cupies the whole of the second volume, highly so, 
though it is a little over-strained and improbable in 
parts. 

A History of British Fishes. 

F.L.S. Part X. 
Parr X. continues the history of the salmon kind. 
The cuts are no whit behind their companions in 
the foregone numbers; in fact, the present part in- 
cludes many of the choicest specimens in this singu- 
Jarly beautiful series of woodcuts. 


Gallery of Portraits. No. XLIII. Adam Smith. 
Calvin, Mansfield. Charles Knight. 


Tue portrait of Adam Smith is after a medallion by 
Tassie; it is a countenance at once precise and 
pleasant. Calvin is from a print; and there seems 
a little want of keeping in the features:—the ex- 
pression of the face is hard, and the action of the 
head, with the lower jaw thrust out, is indicative of 
an active obstinacy; but this is softened by great 
seriousness and sincerity about the eyes and brow. 
‘Lord Mansfield’s face is not an agreeable one, ac- 
cording to the engraving—for we have never seen- 
the picture; it is prim, and self-sufficient. But 
we suspect a certain unpleasant deadness in the eyes 
belonged rather.to Reynolds’ manner than to the 
sitter, having observed it to be more frequent in his 
paintings than in nature. 


By William Yarrell, 
John Van Voorst. 


es 


SORROW FOR THE DEAD. 

[From an article in ‘ Blackwood's Magazine.’ 
We feel so entirely with the writer esrpecting 
the silence he speaks of (cordially agreeing with 
him at the same time as to the respect due to 
other modes of enduring such afflictions), that we 
seem as though we dumbly grasped his hand while he 
is talking, to thank him for the unconscious sym- 
pathy. 

Tuene are, it is said, and we believe it, who die of 
grief; but then they have no objects of comfort left, 
none for the bewildered affections to rest upon, and 
they corrode inwardly. What may be the effect of 
the loss of an only child—one whom the parent had 
educated, for whom alone almost hehad lived—weknow 
not, The other affliction we have known, and therefore 
feel sensibly the power and truth of * The Brothers ;’ 
and we know that the remarks we have made are 
well founded. Yet, in some points we do not all 
feel alike—we mean not in degree, but in manner. 
Some seek the world’s sympathy, and love to converse 
about the loved objects lost—preserve and exhibit 
slight relies, pictures, treasure looks and sayings, and 
frame memorials. Others again, and we ourselves 
are of the number, put an interdiction on all such 
things. Names never escape our lips, nor others’ 


agg oF Preemen There is, at least, an outward 
ap. upon all, We would not haye a 
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portrait of one we have lost; we indulge not, and 
dare not think, nay, force our thoughts into other 
channels, than such as lead that way, till the habit of 
silence is acquired to ourselves, and to-all.about us; 
and is continued when the sensitiveness has subsided. 
To some the heart is as an inner sanctuary, where 
the beloved object is enshrined. It must not be 
opened to the gaze of any eye, nor its precincts trod 
by any foot; it is private—for silence and for the 
mourner. To others it is as a fair and open chapel, 
whose monuments, each of separate and religious 
gloom, areits ornaments, where chant and requiem 
invite, and all who approach are welcomed as pil- 
grims, and the mourner feels his sorrow sanctified by 
human sympathies. 


—a 


BOYHOOD. 
(From Blackwood’s Magazine.) 


Bornoon! what is the abstract idea of it? Does 
the word convey an individual portrait, or a com- 
pound of the imagination? What is its age? When 
does it commence? When depart? It has several 
stages. The beau-ideal of boyhood is somewhere 
between eight and twelve—though it exists before 
and after that age—but when within those years, is 
invested with its greatest charm. Then is the first 
spring of intelligence, when all that meets the eye 
and the ear creates its due wonder. Then the 
feelings are tender, and there is yet just so much 
sweet natural help'essness as serves to keep ever 
warm and active our affection, by demand upon our 
care, and to engender a reliance upon us, the source 
of mutual delight. 

The portrait of the Sweet Boy inthe frontispiece 
to this volume® is of the somewhat earlier period of 
boyhood. It is from a painting by Rippingille, and 
we may be sure therefore that it is true to nature. 
There is in it the peculiar expression that boys have 
when alone,—a look of mingled thought and won- 
der. Boys are indeed gregarious creatures, and 
when in troops, having confidence in themselves and 
in each other, they are all noise and sport— 


“ Turning to mirth all things of earth, 
As only boyhood can.” 


But when quite alone, even in their most delightful 
idleness, sauntering and loitering, by green lanes: or 
village hedge-rows, they show no signs of mirth, 
Watch them unseen, and you will find their lips 
apart, the eye enquiring; there is then a look that 
might be mistaken for pensive, but it is not that, 
nor is it easy to define; it is, however, singularly 
expressive of happiness, the result of sensibility and 
intuitive perception. 

If you would know what a boy is, im.alone, 
—win his jere is a depth in him 
worth your studying; and if he hath been well 
brought up to love all creatures, and hath not fallen 
into birds’ nesting, the thrush and blackbird will 
not shun him, the little wren will come out from her 
hiding-place to look at him, for his eye hath not 
yet acquired the look of command or cruelty, that 
any living thing should fly from it. He bears about 
him much of the sanctity of purity that Adam had 
when all the creatures of the earth came to him for 
their names. If you are a naturalist, where is a 
nobler object for your scrutiny? You know not 
what you yourself were—you cannot recull, with 
any exactness, your feelings, your tastes, your im- 
pressions, yuur desires, your affections. Childhood 
to grown man is in much a sealed book; and if the 
grave be “that bourne from whence no traveller 
returns,” childhood is not unlike it, for once passed, 
it becomes a period for speculation, more than of 
knowledge—the memory furnishing but a few 
glimpses, and slight pictures of that state. Children, 
boys particularly, in masses, we seldom notice, 
though we doubt not their being then interesting 
objects ; but when alone, if they have not been early 
spoiled, they excite our wonder, admiration, and 
love. What a fair index of the mind within is “ the 
shining morning face.” Shakspeare was the best of 
portrait painters here. While we are now writing 
there sits beside us our own dear boy, extatis sux 10. 
Oh, what an attitude for painter or sculptor! It is 
neither sitting nor lying, but rounded as a ball, 
folded up, body and mind, with an enviable flexi- 
bility ; and there are some who would show their 
envy by a thump on the back, and would drill the 
happy lounger into his bolt upright attention, At- 
tention! is there not attention here? Look at: the 
half open mouth, the earnest eye, quick, as if gifted 
with a double action of looking and conveying in- 
telligence within. ‘ And what, dear boy, are you 
reading?” ‘The ‘Seven Champions of Christen- 
dom.’” ‘ And who is now your Champion?” « St 
George of England.” “And how would you like 
to be St George?” “Not at all.” “And why?” 
‘* Because he is in’ prison for seven years.” Could 


* Tlson’s Poems, reviewed in the Magazine, 


a more rational answer be given? In your 
mature age could you find a better? Horan. 
rious love of liberty ! Sd 
“Well boy, where are you now? Would yo 
like now to be St George “That I should pape 
very much inde * And why?” ** 
has killed the dragon, and rescued @ beauti 
the King of Egypt’s daughiter, and is goi 
her.”” It would be difficult to find a : 
for wishing one’s self St George. O, happy, en- 
viable age!—and so is it that dear is. 
drinking into his thirsty soul, through eye and ear, 
the fine essences of the virtues, that by growth — 
within him, under God's blessing, will become peren- 
nial fountains of love and magnanimity in manhood. 
Beautiful boyhood !—that link uniting in itself and 
to itself hoth parents—half feminine in feature, 
form, mind, and affection; yet how decidedly mas- 
culine in adventurous spirit, that springs at the touch 
to instant action, and sparkling in the eyes, - 
all that was feminine into masculine energy; and” 
again, at the voice of love and sympathy, melting 
all that was masculine into tears of gentlest, most 
feminine tenderness. Beautiful boyhood! sporting 
in every wind, tossing his sun-lit locks into the 
darkness of the stormiest skies, aod baring his breast — 
to every element—fearless, beautiful boyhood! be= 
loved of nature, who, like a kind schoolmistress, 
sits upon the hills, and | her hands in iy at 
tae pastime, giving him = ert! ae a 
andscapes, at once for his school and his play-ground — 
—and tad the rocks and woods crvecho, bel 3 
and then in thoughifal li wandering away, the 
quiet nooks enclose him in their greenness, ing 
companions of every thing, animate and inanimate — 
—endowed with beauty, searching with a ip- 
ping curiosity into every leaf and flower about his. 
while the boughs bend to him, and touch him with 
their sunshine ; picking up lessons for present delight — 
and future wisdom, by rivers’ sides, by i : 
and in the fields, inhaling, in every breath he ; : 
intelligence and health. 


—_ 


FAMILY LIKENBSSHS. 
[From the ‘ Dover Chronicle.’ By the « 


ti = BY ° j 
the writer noticed the other day in the Loxn 
Journat.] ~ 


“ Did you ever remark how remarkably old age 
brings out family likenesses,—which being kept, as it 
were, in abeyance while the passions and the bus ness 
of the world engrossed the parties, come fot r 
in age, (as in infancy,) the features 
primary characters—before dissolution | I 
some affecting instances of this,—a brother 
sister, than whom no two persons in mi 


Se 


could be more unlike in countenance, or in cha a0 
ter, becoming like twins at last. J now see: T's 
lineaments in the looking-glass, where they never used to 


appear.” —From a letter of Dr Sou the ‘Au- 
tobiography of Sir Egerton Brydges. ie é 
Beautiful thought and feeling! And the son 
Beheld again the features of his sire, = 
Saw in himself the long departed one, 
The lip’s own make—the eye’s own ch 
re, Sete 

And every other lineament was there; _ 
For son and sire, they seem'd a — 


- 


And as the sage.child gaz‘d, th - noel 


What touching mystery was k 
The father smiling as the offsprin; 
And taking every other phase of | 
Showing how Nature ' 
Bidding the dead 


And O! what came, 
To him the living one, as there he stood!) 
How strong the'rife heart swell'd ribs, s frame t 


How full the tear-sluice labour'd with its flood ! 
How many were the agencies he felt, = 
As on that holy picture calm he 


The seed is like its kind—a duplicate : 
Of those that went before ; and so the ‘lass, 
That mystic it worker, mocks at fati 
And shows’ us in ourselves face tha 
And this the philosophic poet saw, 
With eye intent to trace great la 


mr blessed witchery! 
n silence, and in ‘ 
And felt all humbled, th 

Watceh'd by such im 


i hte die 


" ‘Phick years had gather'd on himein 
And stole away. 


a 


“Beautiful thought and feeling !—beautiful ! 
To see the parent in one’s self again, 
And feel within the kindred ties to pull, 
Till the charg’d eye can scarce the tear retain: 
Sweet Bard and Moralist, then thanks to thee 
For wakening up the heart to this rich mystery ! 


— 


THE DIADESTH. 
(From Cardonne’s ‘ Miscellany of Eastern Learning.’) 


Tuz Orientals, who are prohibited all games of 
chance, make use of a game that frequently lasts for 
several weeks ; it consists in receiving nothing from 
the person you are engaged to play with, without 
pronouncing the word Diadesté, from whence the 
game is so denominated, The two players endeavour 
mutually to make each other forget the terms of the 
convention between them, and he that by address or 
surprise can make his adverse party accept of any- 
thing without pronouncing the word agreed on, wins 
the stake. 

~ A certain philosopher had made a very ample col- 
lection of all the arts practised by the fair sex, and 
carried it always about him, thinking himself thus 
perfectly safe from the wiles of woman. Travelling 
one day near a camp of wild Arabs, a young Arabian 
woman so kindly invited him to take some refresh- 
ment in her tent, that he could not resist her impor- 
tunity. The husband of this lady was absent. 

Scarce was the philosopher sat down, than, to 

~ secure himself from the charms, which he began to 
dread, he took out his book to read. The fair, irri- 
tated at his apparent indifference, said to him, “ That 
book must certainly be very interesting, since it is 
alone worthy to attract your attention ; may one ask 
what is the science it treats of?” ‘It is a composi- 
tion of my own,” answered the philosupher ; “ it con- 
tains secrets not proper to be divulged.” “ I thought,” 
said the lady, “ that the design of writing books was 
to render them public ; of what use is learning if not 
communicated? This is a robbery committed on 
society.” “I agree there with you,” replied the 
philosopher; “but the subject of this book is not 
adapted to women.” “ You injuriously debase our 
sex,” answered the lady, in an angry tone; «the 
prophet has treated us more favourably than you 
have done, since he has not excluded us from Para- 
dise.” - 

The philosopher's refusal excited more and more 
the lady's curiosity; she urged him so vehemently, 
that at last he said, “1 am indeed the author of this 
book, but the matter is not my own; it contains all 
the tricks invented by women; it would not be 
worth your while to read your own works.” « What, 
all entirely |” says the lady. “ Yes, all,” replies the 
philosopher; “and it is by studying them, that I have 
learned no longer to fear them.” “ That must be a 
very extraordinary book,” said she, smiling; “ be- 
lieve me, profound philosopher, you attempt a thing 
impossible, and may as easily fill a sieve with water.” 

The Arabian was a coquette, and desirous of 
revenge. Changing the discourse to other subjects, 
she took occasion to cast such bewitching looks upon 
the pretended sage, that he soon forgot his book, and 
all the advice it contained. He became most vio- 
lently enamoured, and without delay made an avowal 
of his passion. The lady, overjoyed to find that he 
voluntarily offered himself to her vengeance, pre- 
tended to listen to his professions. Encouraged by 
this reception, he began to conceive hopes of success, 
when the wife perceived her hushand at some dis- 
tance. “ We are undone,” said she to her new lover, 
‘my husband will catch us together; what will be- 
come of me? He is the most jealous and brutal man 
living ; in the name of the Prophet, hide yourself in 
this chest.” 

The philosopher, seeing no other means to extri- 
eate himself out of this unlucky scrape, got into the 
chest, which the lady locked, and took the key! She 
then went to meet her husband, and prepared his 
dinner. Towards the end of the repast, perceiving her 
husband in a thumour, “I must recount to 


you,” said she, “a very singular adventure. There ‘ 
came this morning a kind of. philosopher, who pre- 


tends to have collected into onebook all the arts and 
deceptions that our sex can put itwpractice. This 
pretender to knowledge had declared a: passion for 
me; I listened to him without anger; he is young, 
amiable, and very pressing; you arrived very fortu- 
nately to support my wavering virtue.” 

One may imagine the fury of the husband at these 
words, who was indeed naturally of a suspicious and 
passionate disposition. The philosopher, who heard 


every syllable from his confinement, heartily cursed 
his book, women, end jealous husbands. ‘“ Where 
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is this rash man concealed?” cried he to his wife. 
“Let me sacrifice him to my vengeance, or I will 
instantly sacrifice thee.” The crafty dame pretend- 
ing to be extremely terrified, pointed to the chest, 
and gave him the key. As the husband was going 
to open it, his wife burst into laughter, “ Pay me,” 
exclaimed she, “ You have lost the Diadesté.* An- 
other time be less curious, or have a better memory.” 

The husband thinking himself very happy to find 
no other cause for his alarms, returned the key to 
his wife, and payed her the demand; and after de- 
siring her to give him no more such‘subject of appre- 
hension, left the tent. The lady then released the 
philosopher from his ‘prison, more than half dead. 
“ Good doctor,” says she, “don’t forget this contri- 
vance; it merits a place in your collection.” 


* Diadesté, Touch-stake. 


—_"— 


SUICIDH OF VATSL. 
{See London Journal, No 88,] 

Dear Srr,—Youare notright yet. Marée is not salt- 
fish, but fresh fish ; making almost as much difference 
as in the case of Mare Antony, when Cleopatra hung a 
salt fish on his hook. The primary meaning of marée is 
‘‘tide;"’ evidently from the Latin mare. The se- 
condary meaning, is the fish, alive and kicking, which 
has been brought in by the fishermen by to-day’s tide. 
And the story concerning the French cook, I believe, is, 
that he met a boy with an inconsiderable quantity of 
fish, and on asking him if that was all, was answered it 
was; whereupon,;not knowing that the boy was only 
one of many messengers who had been dispatched to 
various parts of the coast for the supply of the dinner 
to the king, he went to his room and threw himself, like 
a Roman, upon hissword, and immediately afterwards 
the fish came pouring in from all quarters, 

{Another correspondent has favoured us with the 
same evidently right reading. We have not yet seen 
the French ourselves, otherwise our dictionary would 
have forestalled the above pleasantly-put correction: 

Marée—Tide, ebb and flow (of the sea); fresh sea- 
fish.— Vendeur de Marée—(in Paris) fishmonger, &c. 
See the excellent dictionary of Dufief.] 


—— 


BEN JONSON. 


He had constitutional infirmities to struggle with, but 
his heart was full of humanity. Sturdy and_plain- 


spoken he unquestionably was, for he could send back- 


a message tu a king from whom a tardy and slight 
gratuity had come to him in his poverty and sickness— 
“T suppose he sends me this because I live in an 
alley; tell him his soul lives in an alley’? Severe 
too he was at times; but that need not be urged as 
a reproach. One thing he never was, the canker and 
curse of all social intercourse, indifferent. He had, in 
truth, a heart which beat always strongly, whether for 
praise or blame. He was not a* contemner and scorner 
ofothers,” for he has written the highest and most 
affectionate panegyrics on his contemporaries of any 
man that lived in hisage. A ‘lover of himself” he 
might be, but yet he had a noble distrust of that 
affection ; and a little vanity may fairly enough be 
allowed to one who was placed on a sort of critical 
judgment-seat by the consent of his greatest fellow- 
Wteatere in letters. His personal appearance, his 
“ mountain belly,” and “his rocky face,” he has him- 
self described. ** He was of a clear fair skin,” says 
Aubrey; ‘ his habit was very plain.”— Book of Gems, 


—_— 


TABLH TALE. 


— The sufferings from malignity abroad, are"not 
great as the sufferings from malignity within.— Which- 
cote.—-[That is,—to be malignant ourselves, and to 
suffer in consequence, is worse than suffering from the 
malignity of others,] 


— True religion will make those good-natured, whom 
it finds bad-natured.— Whichcote—[A beautiful test 
this, indeed, for judging of claims to religious truth] 


THE TEMPER OF REASON AND GOODNESS. 


Give me the man, of whom I may say—This 
is the person, who, in the true use of reason (the 
perfection of Human Nature),—who, in the practice 
and exercise of virtue (its itvgiaptisbuiceks}, hath 
brought himself into such a temper, as is con- 
natural to those principles, and warranted by them. 
— Whichcote. 


SELY-WILL ITS OWN COUNTERACTION., 


He that gives way to self-will, hinders self-en- 
joyment.— Whichcote. 
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LORD ERSKINE’S GOOSE. 
(From the letter of a Friend.) 


Thank you for your goose annals, to which I can 
add another of more recent date than either, and 
more to the renown of the dignified creature that 
never bends its noble head save when it passes beneath 
a barn-door-way. A goose was brought as evidence 
in a trial where Lord Erskine presided, and he was so 
delighted with the bird's sagacity, that he determined 
to adopt one of his race. He chose, from a flock, 
a creature in all things most like the goose in question. 
He then lived at Hampstead. He grew excessively 
fond of the goose—made it his constant companion— 
took it in his carriage on all occasions to Westminster 
hall, and consulted it as his oracle. A relative of Lord 
Erskine, who gave this account, said, ** but a carriage 
drove over and ended the life of the poor goose— 
which E. observed was a fortunate thing, for its wis- 
dom was making him superstitious.” 


—<—_— 


HUNRY THD BSIGHTH oN A 
PILGRIMAGE. 


(From Miss Agnes Strickland. ) 

The first day’s journey, which was pleasantly and 
for those times expeditiously performed, brought the 
royal pilgrims, and their little train, as far on their way 
as Bishop’s Stortford. There they halted for the night, 
and took up their quarters at a small monastery, at the 
entrance of the town, where Wolsey, who was the 
conductor of the party, being well known to the supe- 
rior, they received the most hospitable attention and 
entertainment, though the quality of his company was 
not suspected, it having been previously arranged by 
the King, who was very desirous of preserving his in- 
cognito, that in case of the well-known person of the 
Cardinal being recognized, the others were to pass for 
pilgrims travelling in his train. . 

Both King and Queen were so much fatigued with 
the extraordinary exertion of travelling upwards of 
twenty miles on horseback, immediately after their 
journey from Windsor to Havering Bower, that they 
proposed retiring ro rest after partaking the evening 
meal, which was hastily prepared for their refection, by 
the hospitable fraternity, and to which King Henry, 
whose appetite was sharpened by the fresh air of the 
forest, and a longer fast than usual, did such ample 
justice, that the astonished Prior asked Wolsey, ina 
whisper aside, ‘if the fat pilgrim was not indeed 
a wolf in sheep’s clothing.” 

“Thou wouldst say, thou hast given a shrewd guess, 
an’ thou knowest all, master Prior,” thought Wolsey, 
who could scarcely forbear from smiling at the quaint- 
ness.of the question, as applied to the proceedings of 


his royal master sonve tL assuming 
@ grave eumtconnce, ie eo 
appetite of any of his company exceeded their wel- 
come, he should make a point of paying for what 
consumed, as it was not his wish to be chargeable to 
any one. “eee 
The Prior, who was one of those facetious souls who 
will have their joke, without regard to consequences, 
was sorely dismayed at finding that it had given offence 
to the mighty Cardinal ; and began to offer the hum- 
blest apologies for his observation on the fat pilgrim’s 
devourings, which he assured Wolsey it did him good 
to see; nor should he have ventured a remark on 
eating, had he not felt his curiosity excited by the sin- 
gular behaviour of the said pilgrim, whose manners, or 
rather lack of manners, made him suspect that he was 
not altogether what he appeared, but some very strange, 
outlandish person, who had joined himself to his Emi- 
nence’s worshipful train. “ But mayhap,” added the 
Prior, who perceived from the Cardinal's countenance, 
that he was floundering on inthe dark, fiom one blunder 
to another, and was at the same time very solicitous to 


repair his mistakes,—“ Mayhap, most reverend and 
mnad- 


your Eminence’s most worship 

“Friend,” rejoined Wo! T 
thee to defer passing thy opinion till it was asked, 
and then to say as little as need be of any man 
of whom thou knowest so little as of yonder pilgrim ; 
whose fangs (since thou likened him to a wolf,) thou 
hadst better avoid.” Then, observing the King h>” 


«it would be wiser of 


a sdhe B 
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risen from table, the Cardinal ventured to in. 
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upon the rules of the pilgrimage, by taking up the 
Prior’s own silver lamp, to light the royal incognito to 
his chamber; an action which betrayed sufficiently, 
even to their simple host, the quality of their guest, on 
whose appetite he had passed such indiscreet remarks ; 
and, falling on his knees full in the King’s path, he ex- 
claimed, in a doleful » hine :— 

“ Alack, alack ! my Lord Cardinal, and have I put 
my holy neck into jeopardy by treasonably mistaking 
our gracious Lord the King for thy fool. I cry him 
mercy, for I wist not who the portly pilgrim was till 
1 saw thee rise to do him service; for well I wot there 
is but one man in Christendom barring his Holiness 
the Pope, to whom thou would’st condescend to offer 
thy devoir, and that must be our Lord the King, whom 
may God preserve and bless.” ; 

“ Odds! my life, what is all this pother about ?” 
cried Henry, stepping back in surprise, “ take me for 
thy fool, Wolsey, ha! The fellow may be nearer 
the truth, in some things, than he thinks, by the 
mass.” 


THE 


ISLANDS OF SOCOTRA AND 
ASCENSION. 
The Journal ‘of the Royal Geographical Society of 
Lendon. Vol. V. Part II. 8vo. London, 1835. 
Murray. Pp. 406. j 

Atruoven this number of the ‘ Journal of the Geo- 
graphical Society’ is not very rich in articles of a 
more strictly scientific character, Lieutenant Kemp- 
thorne’s notes made on a survey along the eastern 
shores of the Persian Gulf, in 1828, being the 
most important paper it contains of that class, it 
perhaps exceeds in popular interest any one which has 
preceded it. Even Lieutenant Kempthorne’s com- 
munication, indeed, abounds also in this latter kind 
of attraction—in sketches, we mean, of actual human 
life and adyenture, or at least in historical notices, 
as well as in mere latitudes and longitudes, On the 
other hand, the papers of which the more direct ob- 
ject is to set before us, not so much the outlines of 
coasts and the courses of rivers, as the manners and 
general social condition of the inhabitants of remote 
or imperfectly known lands, have also a considerable 
portion of matter of scientific value mixed up with 
heir narratives and descriptions. There are two 
papers in the number, in particular—one, extending 
to the great length of above a hundred pages, on the 


Island of Socotra—the other, which is much short€?, 
on the Island of Ascension—with which we have 
been greatly interested. 

* The Memoir on the Island of Socotra is com- 
municated by Lieutenant J. R. Wellsted, of the East 
India Company's Marine Service. It does great credit 
in every way to the talents of that young officer— 
to his literary no less than to his more peculiarly 
professional qualifications. We have not often read 
either a more amusing story of this sort, or one more 
spiritedly told. . 

The Island of Socotra lies out from Cape Guardu- 
fui, the north eastern extremity of Africa, to which 
continent it is considerably nearer than to the coast 
of Arabia, on the north west. It is also nearer to 
the entrance of the Red Sea than to that of the 
Persian Gulf. The island is about sixty miles in 
length from east to west, and about twenty in 
breadth throughout the greater part of its extent. 
A ‘map of it, on a large scale, is given along with the 
-present memoir, after the survey of the interior 
taken by the writer, and of the coast by Captain 
Haynes, in the Company’s ship, the Palinurus, 
under whose command he was. This is one of 
seyeral most important services of the same kind 
—including surveys of the east coast of the Persian 
Gulf, and of both coasts of the Red Sea—for 
which science§ has lately been indebted to the An- 
glo-Indian Government. 

Socotra is believed to be the same island mentioned 
by Ptolemy, under the name of Dioscoridis Insula. 
It is also noticed by Arrian in his ‘ Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea.’ He speaks of it as then (in the 
‘second century) subject to the Kings of Arabia 

It was heard of, and an account of it brought 
to Europe by Marco Polo, in the latter part 
‘of the thirteenth centurv—-and this appears to have 
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“My gracious Lord,” replied the Cardinal, “this 
blundering Prior is an instance of the truth of the 
proverb, ‘a fool’s bolt is soon shot.” I pray you to 
forgive his unmannered ignorance, since he was guilt- 
less of intentional disrespect to your Grace, and only 
uttered a rendom guess to provoke me into disclosing 
your real quality.” 

“ That I might enjoy the rare felicity of paying my 
dutiful aod loving homage to your Royal Grace, by 
ordering such a breakfast for you as might prove my 
loyal and loving respect unto your Royal person,” re- 
joined the distressed Prior; ‘* and indeed, my gracious 
Lord, you must lay the fault on the closeness of your 
masking, and the quaiatness of your mumming ; but, 
in veritable truth, I took you for something extra- 
ie under it ail—aid I not, my Lord Cardi- 
nal?” 

** For a lion in anass's skin, was it Prior, ha?” 
rejoined the King, laughing at his own conceit, in re- 
versing the position of the adage, and willing him- 
self to turn the attention of the company from the 
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been the first intimation of its existence received by 
the people of this part of the world in modern times. 
Marco Polo calls it Scoria, or, according to other 
manuscripts of his travels, Scoira. ‘The inhabitants, 
he says, were Christians, but not subject to the 
Pope. He describes them as nearly naked, and 
as growing no other‘sort of grain than rice. A very 
curious fact, which he mentions, is, that they were 
accustomed to catch whales, for the sake of the am- 
bergris which was to be found in their stomachs. This 
statement was omitted in the old English and other 
translations of the work, and remained generally 
unnoticed till attention was called to it by the gene- 
ral agreement of naturalists in medern times, that 
the substance in question, the origin of which had been 
always a mystery, is really a concretion formed in the 
stomach or intestines of the whale. The people of 
Socotra, according to Marco Polo, destroyed the 
fish by harpooning it. They also extracted the oil 
from its head. But the thing for which he speaks 
of these islanders as chiefly renowned, is their skill 
in magic; in which he tells us they were alleged to 
excel all other nations in the world. Their super- 
natural powers they seem to have employed princi- 
pally in raising storms in the neighbouring seas, and 
forcing into their ports, or upon their coasts, any 
ships that had molested or otherwise injured them. 
‘The first modern European navigator by whom 
Socotra was actually seen and visited, and the person 
therefore properly entitled to be called its discoverer, 
was the Portuguese Captain Diego Fernandez Pe- 
reyra. He put in here in 1504. Faria, the histo- 
rian of the early Portuguese navigations, gives us 
an account of the state in which the island was 
found at this time. It is described as mountainous 
in the centre, and generally sterile and desolate, 
owing to the violent winds from the north, which 
often send the sand from the shore up to the most 
elevated heights in the interior, There were no 
capacious or very good ports, but those afterwards 
most frequented by the Portuguese were Zoko, 
where the inhabitants were Moors or Arabs, Calen- 
ser to the west, and Beni to the east. In Lieu- 
tenant Wellsted’s map we find Zoko, from which 
probably the island has its name, marked Suk, 
about two miles east from the present capital, Ta- 


marida:—‘' I traversed the whole of this ground,” he 
says, ‘‘in search of some remains of the Portuguese ; 
the only traces I was able to discover were two 
forts, one situated on the lower ridges of Djebel 
Rummel, and another on a _ small rounded hil- 
lock in the centre of the plain, and nearly abreast 
of the anchorage, from which it shows very con- 
spicuously, Both are now completely dismantled, and 
have nothing in their appearance to entitle them to 
further notice. In the vicinity of the former some 
groves are pointed out by the Arabs as containing the 
remains of the Faringees, and near the small hamlet of 
Suk, the remains of a town may be seen, which, under 
he name of Hadeeboo, tradition says, was the prin- 
cipal one on the island. Beyond the floor and walls of 
the houses nothing now remains to point itout. Iam 
unable to ascertain at what period Tamarida was 
erected, but, from its name my the appearance of the 
houses, I am inclined to think it must have been poste- 
‘tior & the firstiuyrrittg] of the Portuguese; and most 
vary Ub eat hoz: baid'ei= those who succeeded them 


simple Prior's first guess. 
those absurd people who are incapable 
hint ; so he replied in a tone of horror:— 
“The saints forbid that I should have take! 
anointed Lord for so rapacious a beast asa savag 
that goeth about ramping and roaring, 
whom he may devour; or profanely 1 
garb of a Walsingham pilgrim to the foo! 
vile ass; but indeed, my gracious Lord, I o 
as my Lord Cardinal knoweth, for a wolf in 
thing.— Now a sheep is a very gracious an 
possessed of the valour and wisdom of a wo 
more repented than any other beast of the for 
he would be a worshipful creature, as I 
several demonstrative arguments.” = 
_ “I must beseech of you, Master Prior, to de! 
till the next time I call at your hospitable h 
yawned the King ; at present, I am somewhat 
and would prefer one of your own down pillows 
best sermon that was eve? preached ; though | 
you have chosen a queer text to hold forth u 


in the government of the island. The natives date 
existence from a much earlier period, but litue relian 
can be placed on their testimony, ‘ 
_ ‘Amidst the groves near Suk it is said that 
siderable ( neeipred of brass are yet occasionally 
up, with hilts of swords and broken fragments of 2 
As soon, however, as they are found they are s 
off to Muscat or Zanzibar for sale,* and thus, a 
were found during my stay, I was unable to procu 
In my search for coins I was equally unsucce: 


Calenser is the port near the western ex 
of the island, which Mr Wellsted calls Gollonsier — 
Colleseah. Of Beni we find no trace in either 
map or the memoir, unless it may have be n sit 
ated at the part -of the coast marked But 
Debenee. There is no village marked 
place, but it is about four or five miles to the east of 
Suk. rv 

Faria also gravely mentions the magical pra 
of the Socotrans. This reputation they seee 
to have lost ; at least Mr Wellsted says not! 
the subject. As in the time of Marco Pi 
when first visited by the Portuguese, the t 


They are described as holding what is 
Jacobite form of Christianity, the same a 
fessed by the Abyssinians, The origin, 


people themselves, are questions upon 
any light has yet been thrown. Wheth 
and whether they brought their religion 
were converted by missionaries after 
settled in tke island, must be considered 
equally uncertain. Although they 
boasted, however, of having received the 
St Thomas, it is not likely they were 
the times of Arrian and Ptolemy, both of wh« 
speak of the island as inhabited. When the Po 
guese first visited it, they are said to have found | 
inhabitants possessed of books | 
narrators call the Chaldean, by which th 

the Ethiopie character, _ act would goa g 
way to support the Abyssinian origin of the li 
ture, and no doubt of the Christianity also, of 
Socotrans. The old accounts tell us, that 
the cross in great veneration, not only 
that sacred symbol on the tops of ‘their. ck 
which were numerous, but wearing it abo 
persons, and, according to the exp 
Catholic writers, adoring or worship; 
also showed a singularly religious t 
Tespect; every man was named after 
the apostles, and all the women (whic 
been inconvenient) were’ Maries. 
ever, if we are to believe all that 
were by no means models of feminine 
is asserted that they armed then 
sion called, and went forth to war as 
men ; and they are also charged with 
habit of imitating the ancient 
particulars. ~ : 


ee 


* 


_ been attacked, in the year 1508, by 
_ brated Albuquerque and Tristan de Cunnas, who 


AND THE PRINTING MACHINE. 


_» The Portuguese found the Island of Socotra sub- 


ject to one of the Princes of the opposite coast of 
Arabia, called the King of Cashen, or Cassan, or 
Carassem, or Kushen, or Caschem—all variations of 
the name now usually written Keshin or Kisseen, 
a well known port on that coast. There was a resi- 


. dent Governor appointed by this Sovereign ; and the 
. place was defended by a fort, which is described as 
. having been neither ill-built nor unprovided with 


the means of defence. This fort, however, having 
the cele- 


had been dispatched from Portugal in the begin- 
ning of the same year expressly to effect the con- 
quest of Socotra, was, in spite of a gallant resistance 
on the part of the Arabs, soon reduced, and its fall 
was immediately followed by the submission of the 
whole island. It is stated that of the garrison, con- 
sisting of eighty individuals, but one escaped. The 
assailants lost only six men. The Arabs, or Moors 
as they are called, who were thus ‘driven from the 


_ country, and were probably Mahomedans, had ruled 


their Christian subjects with a rod of iron; and the 
latter are affirmed to have testified a very lively 
satisfaction on finding themselves transferred to the 


dominion of the Portuguese. “The conquerors 
_left a body of a hundred men to guard their new 
_ Possession. 


How long the Portuguese maintained their po- 
sition here, we do not know. From the description 
of the state of the island given in Casoh’s account of 
the voyage of Stephen de Gama from Goa to Suez, 
in 1541, a translation of which Purchas has printed 
in the second yolume of his ‘ Pilgrims,’ it would 
almost seem that it had been already abandoned. 
He says that the people have neither King, Go- 
vernor, Bishop, nor, in short, any description of 
person whom they recognize as having authority 
over them—that they live like the beasts, without 
any sort of law or government. When the island was 
visited by the English East India Company’s ships, 
under the command of Sir Henry Middleton, in 
1610, it was found to be again in possession of the 
King of Kuschem, or Kizeen, or rather, as he is 
called, the King of Tartack, adjoining to the dis- 
trict of Aden, who had his residence at Kuschem. 


The Governor was a son of this Prince, and was 


called Muley Amar Eben Sayd. At this time 


“Tamerin, evidently the same place with the modern 


‘Tamarida, is expressly spoken of as the principal 
town of the island. Mr Wellsted says, upon what 
authority we do not know, that the Portuguese 


‘speedily intermarried with the inhabitants, and lost 


their ascendancy. It is well known, at any rate, 
that, with the exception of one or two ports only, 


‘where they still retain a footing, these Europeans 


were in no long time dispossessed by the Arabs or 


‘Moors of all their conquests in those parts, and a 


magnificent chain of empire, which extended from 


‘Lisbon almost to China, reduced to a few broken 


and far separated links. 

A short account of Socotra, and of an interview 
which he had with the Governor, is given us by Sir 
Henry Middleton, in his own narrative of his yoy- 
age; and his statements are repeated with some 
additions in the Journal of Captain Downton, who 
commanded another ship in the same expedition. 
Captain John Saris, an account of whose voyage is 
in Purchas, was also here, with some ships belong- 
ing to the Company, soon after Middleton. He 
had likewise an interview with the Governor, whom 
he calls the Sultan Amir Ebensaid. Of above a 
hundred individuals who formed the royal suite, 
there were not, he says, fifty decently clothed. 
These appear ve been Arabs, All the rest 
were a crowd of wret@hed-looking natives, most of 
whom were nearly naked. Saris complains sadly of 
the high prices they made him pay-for the few sup- 
plies he was able to obtain, “ From having been 
long accustomed,” he says, “to calls from Euro- 
pean ships, they had acquired the habit of charging 
exorbitantly for such refreshments as the island 
afforded.”” 

Mr Wellsted observes, that at the commencement of 
the'seventeenth century, Socotra was frequently visited 


by our ships for shelter or refreshment, and that “ in 
1800, when the French army was in Egypt, Com- 
modore Blanket was authorised to take possession of 
it, but does not appear to have found this necessary 
or advisable under the circumstances in which he 
was placed.” ‘ More than one vessel,” he adds, “ has 


at different periods been despatched to examine the 
nature of the harbours and anchorages of this island ; 
but, owing to some cause which I cannot explain, 
our information on these points has not hitherto been 
superior to that regarding the interior; and our 
ignorance on both subjects seems the more remark- 
able, when we consider the position of Socotra, 
directly in the route of the trade from India by the 
way of the Red Sea (the entrance to which it may 
be said to command) on the one hand, and close to 
the track of our ships by the way of the Cape on the 
other,—a position, the advantages of which, under 
an enterprising population and enlightened govern- 
ment, could scarcely have failed at some period to 
have brought it into great commercial notice and 
prosperity. For besides this, the trade which is at 
present centred at Mocha, where ships, from the 
strength of the southerly winds, are frequently de- 
tained four and five months, might be most advan- 
tageously removed here; where, though the S.W. 
monsoon might prevent boats from bringing their 
cargoes at that time over, it could never prevent ships 
from touching and taking away merchandise brought 
by them during the fine season.” 


But Socotra has lately acquired a new interest 
from the schemes which have been proposed for the 
establishment of a steam-communication between 
India and Europe. If this navigation is to be at- 
tempted by the way of the Red Sea, Socotra from 
its position would-seem a most eligible station for a 
coal depot. It becomes therefore important to as- 
certain if the island possesses any good harbour. It 
appears to have been principally with the object of 
solving this question that the present survey was un- 
dertaken. 

At present Socotra appears scarcely to have any mas- 
ter. It has returned nearly to the state of things descri- 
bed by Castro as prevailing in the middle of the 16th 
century, when there was neither law nor government 
of any kind, and every man did what was right in 
its own eyes. “ Until within the last half-century,’’ 
says Mr Wellsted, “a brother or some near relation 
of the Sultan of Kisseen, on the Arabian coast, re- 
sided constantly on the island as its Governor; but 
it is now merely subjected to an annual visit from 
such a personage. The revenue is then collected, 
and any complaints which require the interference o 
the Sultan are brought before him. During our 
stay at Kisseen, and on the island, we made numer- 
ous inquiries to ascertain who at present exercises 
this power; but it proved no easy matter to discover 
this.” The revenue annually collected from the 
island, it seems, barely exceeds in value two hundred 
dollars. Mr Wellsted considers the population to 
amount to about four thousand. 

All the inhabitants of the island now profess the 
Mahometan religion—not a vestige of any form of 
Christianity remaining among them. The popula. 
tion of most of the villages on the coast appears to 
consist of a mongrel race, descended from the Portu- 
guese, the Arabs, and other emigrants probably from 
both the neighbouring continents. They distinguish 
themselves, however, by the name of Arabs; while 
the inhabitants of the hilly country in the interior 
are denominated Bedouins, as exhibiting a resem- 
blance in their wandering life to the unsettled tribes 
to which that name is given on the continent. 

The preliminary notices which we have thus 
thrown together will put the reader in a condition 
for taking an interest in a few passages which we 
shall now subjoin from the lively and amusing nar- 
rative before us. 

Great indolence and considerable cowardice seem 
to characterize both the Arab and Bedouin popula- 
tion; but the former are besides distinguished by a 
sullenness of temper, and other disagreeable qualities, 
from which the Jatter are entirely free. The Bedouin 
has also greatly the advantage in personal appearance. 
The mountaineer of Socotra is much of a mere ani- 
mal it is true; but still he is a fine animal,— 
frank, good-humoured, hospitable, and, what is 
much more rare in the savage or half-sayage, won- 
derfully honest. The timid and unenergetic charac- 


ter of both highlanders and lowlanders tends to keep 
down the amount of crimes of ‘all kinds. “ Not- 
withstanding the singular anomaly,” observes the 
present writer, “of so great a number of people re- 
siding together without any chiefs or laws, offences 
against the good order of society appear infinitely 
less frequent than among more civilized nations. 
Theft, murder, and heinous crimes, are almost un- 
known; and nv stronger instance can be given of the 
absence of the former than the fact of my wandering 
for two months on the island without having during 
that period missed the most trifling article. Some 
intelligent natives, also, assured me that the only 
disturbances known were occasional quarrels among 
the Bedouins respecting their pasture grounds; 
which were usually settled either by the individuals 
fighting the matter out with sticks, or by the inter- 
ference of their friends.” 


Our first exhibition of the Socotran Bedouin 
shall bring him forward in his animal character :— 


A few minutes after my return to thé tent, first 
one, and then several Bedouins were perceived looking 
at us from the summit of a bill; on which our guide 
recommended that we should conceal ourselves within 
it, while he, accompanied by one of the slaves, would 
endeavour to bring them to us. Near dusk he returned 
with the whole party; a tall man about thirty, who 
was easily recognised as one of the rulers or elders, 
seated himself at our invitation in the tent, while the 
remainder squatted themselves down near the door out- 
side: our new visitor was at first too much astonished 
at all he saw to trouble himself about any inquiries as 
to the nature of our visit; repeated exclamations of 
astonishment burst from him, as he inspected with a 
hurried and almost childish curiosity the articles we 
had with us: he was sorely ed with the watch, 
and appeared to believe, with all his attendants, that 
the beating of the second hand was produced by a 
living animal. The instant I perceived their curiosit: 
in some measure satiated, I invited him and all his fol- 
lowers to partake of a meal of rice and ghee which our 
slaves bad prepared The avidity with which they all 
lelped themselves to this, and the enormous quantities 
which they devoured, verified our guide's remark, that 
it was but seldom they partook of such fare; and also 
showed us how far the keenness of the mountain air 
enabled our guests to excel what, in voracity, I thought 
the unequalled performances of our attendants, I have 
remarked that the Arabs (especially those who reside 
in towns) are by no means so abstemious as they are 
usually su peat ; and the Indian, it is well known, 
though he indulges in but two meals a day, makes u 
in quantity for the meagre quality of his food ; but 
never was more astonished than by the performance of 
these islanders. The best attempts of the two former 
are mere pigmy efforts, contrasted with the gigantic 
capacity of the latter. On more than one occasion, I 
have seen three of the party which accompanied us 
finish between snorise and sunset the whole carcase,. 
head, entrails, &c. of a sheep; and whenever they 
could obtain them, they would make four meals of 
animal food during the day, and urge no objection to 
partaking of whatever rice came in their way between 
whiles.” Nothing excited more astonishment with them 
than our, comparativ: speaking spare and mcagr 
diet. ‘That a meal!" said Abdallah to me, one Yy 
in his house at Tamarida, as he observed our servant 

lacing a breakfast for myself and Mr Cruttenden be- 
fore us; ‘ why the youngest of my children’ (a boy 
about eight years of age) ‘ devours daily at each meal 
twice that quantity!’ Some coffee and tobacco distri- 
buted to them after they were seated, put the whole 
party in the utmost good humour. cal conversed 
with us freely on every subject con with their 
customs and mode of life, nor did they feel any reluc- 
tance to converse on the subject of their women,.ip 
praise of the beauty and fairness of whom they were 
very lavish.” 


Of the fair beings thus admired and prized, there 
are several sketches. We select the following:— _ 


« After breakfast two females suprvacked us with a 
present .of milk and a young lamb: these ladies con- 
versed freely with us unveiled, at which I was some- 
what surprised, considering that they were married to 
Arabs, who evince or affect quite as mach jealousy of 
their women as their brethren on the continent. When 
I mentioned this to young Suleiman, our guide, (who 
was absent at the time,) he cleared up the difficul 

by informing me that their husbands were absent wi 

their sheep, and had left their dames at home to make 
butter and spin wool ; seeing the Faringees pass, they 
could not resist the temptation of conversing with uss 
The first thing which attracted their attention was my 
clothes, which were spread out in the sun to dry; they 
examined them most minutely, and lag; immode- 
rately as they discovered, or were } 
purposes to which the different les were applied : 
one expressed so much admiration of a pair of white 
trousers which she drew on in imitation of mine, that I 
could not bat beg her acceptance of them. To her 
companion I Hee re to be equally liberal ; and it 
would have di the gravity of a more staid per- 
sonage than myself, to have witnessed them strutting 
to and fro in their new habiliments before me. The 


, the various 
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pockets puzzled them a good deal, but by placing some 
needles and thread within them I soon explained their 
use. Both these females were Bedouins, and had fine 
features, but neither could be called handsome ; there 
was, however, in their features, and in their fine dark 
eyes, an expression of much shrewdness and good- 
humour. ‘ Twenty-six years of age,’ said one of them 
to me, ‘and not yet married ?—why, who takes care of 
your house, prepares your meals, &c. &c.? I endea- 
youred to explain this circumstance as well and as 
briefly as their voluble inquiries would allow me, but 
nothing would convince them that any benefit could 
compensate for so many years’ absence from connubial 
felicity, though, as.a set-off against this, our custom of 
confining ourselves to one wife was much commended. 
When they took leave I offered them my hand; they 
laughed, but gave theirs, when I assured them it was 
our English custom. They promised, if I would re- 
main another day, thal they would come in the morning 
with a supply of milk, dukkun, dstes, and other Soco- 
tran luxuries, and wonld listen during the whole day to 
tales of the Inglese and their country; but to this, for 
obvious reasons, I could not now assent. It is singular 
that, in the course of this conversation, no allusion or 
inquiry was made as to whether or not I was a Mus- 
sulman, usually the first question asked by all classes: 
but probably they thought that I was, and I did not 
wish to hazard my popularity by gratuitously unde- 
ceiving them.” 


In the next scene we have both sexes together :— 


“As | had to take some angles and altitudes where 
we halted, I was obliged to produce my sextant, which, 
to my great horror, underwent a minute and close ex- 
amination; but the astonishment with which they 
viewed so complicated a machine was quite tame com- 
pared with the intense and excessive surprise with 
which they rezarded the inverting telescope. I made 
one of the servants stand at a short distance from the 
tent while they looked at him through it, for not one 
of them would, on any account, subject themselves to 
such a scrutiny—the females, in particular, ran away 
directly it ha seg to them, It was now, it must 
be remembered, the Ramadan, and the approach of 
sunset relieved us fora short time from our visitors, 
but as soon as they had finished their evening meal a 
number returned. The greater proportion of these 
were females, the most noisy and talkative of our for- 
mer visiters. Numerous and incessant were the ques- 
tions which they proposed to us: Had we any sheep, 
goats, or bullocksin our country? Any rain? Did 
we ever sully (pray) ? What number of wives had 
the English sultan? Were we married? But beyond 
all, and they were joined in this by the men, what were 
we doing here, ‘ writing down’ (as they had seen us) 
hills, trees, and flowers? This point was the only one 
on which we found it difficult to satisfy them. ey 
laughed at the idea that the English sultan would be 
at the expense of sending a ship to ‘measure the 
island,’ or to ascertain in what respect its productions 
differed from others. * You want to take possession of 
it as your forefathers the Faringees did,’ was all I could 
fc in reply to this. The stature of the men we saw 

ere was generally tall, and their figures were well 
knit and symmetrically proportioned.'The same va- 
rieties which T have before noticed in their modes of 
dressing the hair exist here; their eyes are sparkling 
and lively ; the teeth, even of those advanced in years, 
were of a pearly whiteness; and the expression of 
their countenances was good humoured, animated, and 
intelligent. They evinced no jealousy of their women, 
who, in their turn, after their first introduction to us, 
as I have already noticed, evinced neither fear nor shy- 
ness; several of them were remarkably fair and pretty, 
‘with mostly the Jewish cast of countenance,” 


We must confine ourselves to one adventure 
more :—— 

«“ Twenty or thirty Bedouins approached us here. 
Our guide informed me, from what he had overheard, 
that these men were not well-inclined towards us, 
and should not be trusted. I thought it as well, 
therefore, to take the first opportunity of showing 
them that we were not unprovided with the means of 
defence, and as, a short time afterwards, one of them 
put the question direct to me, in what way we should 
be able to punish those who might feel disposed to 
pilfer from us, I pointed out a tree at a considerable 
distance, and asked them if they thought it possible 
for me to strike it with one of my double-barrelled 
pistols, which I usually wore hidden at my belt. A 
smile of incredulity passed over the very handsome 
face of one of the men who was standing next me, 
and who had been the most importunate in his 
inquiries. I immediately drew one of them, and by 
a lucky chanee sent both balls directly through its 
trunk. More than half their number ran direetly 
the piece was fired, and I never saw greater astonish- 
ment than was depicted in the countenances of those 
who remained ; the suddenness of the act, and the 
absence to them of any visible means by which the 
powder had been ignited, together with the celerity 
with which the balls had been discharged one after 
the other, were so unlike what they had ever seen or 
heard of before, that they appeared, as they probed 
the perforations with their to assure them- 
selves that it had actually penetrated, to be scarcely 


able to believe the evidence of their senses. To im- 
prove on their present astonishment, our guide, un- 
known to me, represented to them that if any one, 
not belonging to our own party, should approach 
our tent unbidden, they would go off by themselves 
and shoot them. I should not have ventured to 
repeat so ridiculous a story had I not been assured 
by irrefragable proofs that it was circulated with 
great rapidity over the island, and that to the extent 
of this credulity we were indebted (especially in the 
eastern parts of the island) for the safety of our bag- 
gage, as well as our not meeting with any resistance 
while passing through these narrow ravines, where a 
few resolute men might defend themselves against 
any force that could be brought against them. The 
men we saw here were equally handsome and well- 
formed with the other Bedouins we have met with.” 


Ever since it beeame known to the modern world 
Socotra has been celebrated for its aloes, which are 
the finest in the world. The peculiar species of the 
plant which is found here, and is called by botanists 
the Aloe Spicata, or Socotrina, has, we believe, been 
transferred to the West Indies, and other parts of the 
world; but the produce which it yields in its original 
soil is still the most highly esteemed. The plant, 
according to Mr Wellsted, is called in the language 
of the island, Tayef, and by the Arabs, Soobah. “ It 
is found,” he says, “ growing spontaneously on the 
sides and summits of the limestone mountains, at an 
elevation of from five hundred to three thousand feet 
above the level of the plains. The plants appear to 
thrive only in parched and barren places; its leaves 
are plucked at any period, and after being placed in 
a skin the juice is suffered to exude from them, In 
this state they are brought into Tamarida and Coles- 
seh, whence they are mostly shipped for Muscat, 
where their price varies very considerably. In 1833 
the best sold for one rupee the Bengal seer (nearly 
an English pound): while, of the more indifferent, 
four seers might be procured for a dollar. The So- 
cotrine aloes, when pure, are the finest in the world ; 
but owing to the careless manner in which they are 
gathered and packed, they contract many impurities, 
and their value becomes proportionably deteriorated. 
Formerly every part of the island produced the aloe ; 
and the whole was farmed out to different individuals, 
the produce being monopolized at a fixed price by 
the Sultan. The boundaries, however, thus set up, 
which consisted of Joose stone walls, and were car- 
ried with immense labour over hill and dale, though 
they still remain, under the present unsettled govern- 
ment no longer distinguish property. The descend- 
ants of the owners to whom the several fields were 
formerly allotted, have either withdrawn their claims, 
or these are forgotten. At present, any one collects 
the aloe leaves who chooses to take the trouble, and 
nothing is levied on account of the Sultan. As they 
lodge but little in warehouses, and merely collect 
when the arrival of a ship or buggalow creates a de- 
mand, the-quantify purchased or produced has been 
supposed to be much less than it is in reality ; but on 
the west side of the island the hills, for an extent of 
miles, are so thickly covered with the plants, that it 
is not likely, at any future period, that the whole 
quantity will be collected which might be procured. 
The quel exported within the last five years has 
varied very much; in 1833, it amounted to eighty- 
three skins, or two tons.” 

But here we must make an end of our extracts, 
though we have still left far the greater part of the 
ground gone over by Mr Wellsted, ungleaned from 
and untouched. 

The article to which we are now about to turn, 
presents us with the picture of another insulated com- 
munity, placed in still more unusual circumstances, 
and, therefore, in certain respects, awakening a still 
stronger interest than the Bedouins of Socotra. 
These half-savages, the descendants, we have no 
doubt, as all history and all present appearances 
testify, of ancestors in a much higher state of civili- 
zation, by whom the original settlement of the 
island was effected, may be said to exhibit the 
spectacle, not of man subduing nature, as we are ac- 
customed to see him doing in more favourable cir- 
cumstances, but of the obduracy and stern opposition 
of the things without him, keeping back, at all 
points, man’s innate progressive tendency, and 
either fixing him permanently to the place he occu- 
pies, or foreing him gradually further and further 
down the declivity.— The interest attached to the 
handful of settlers planted on the Island of Ascen- 
sion, is of quite an opposite character. Here we 
have all the excitement_of an onward and hopeful 
struggle, of adventure difficult and perilous, but 
still, in as far as it has yet proceeded, successful, and 
at any rate never discouraged, and never suspended. 


In this case man, as is meet, is the conque 
power, and external nature that which gives way 
yields itself in subjection. Here there is most of 
true romanee—most of that kind of enchantment 
which leads us captive in the immortal fiction “of 
Defoe. In the little secluded society, also, gathered 
together on this rock, in the midst of the wide waste 
of waters, we have an object of contemplation some- 
what of the same kind with the imprisoned solitary 
of the more ample South Sea Isle, in all those other 
respects which make his story dear to the imagina- 
tion and the heart of every reader. There ‘are the 
compact though bounded domain,—the unpartici- 
pated dominion,—the novel and ingenious contrivan- 
ees, — the curious shifts and  substitutions,— 
the beautiful and wonder- working economy 
which, in every way, brings so much both of accom- 
modation and embellishment out of the scantiest and 
most ‘unpromising means,—the sufficiency and inde~ 
pendence, in the midst of the deprivation of most of 
those things which we are accustomed to count indis- 
pensable to comfort, if not necessary to existence, — 
the fondness, unknown in our state of abundance 
and surfeit, with which even the minutest accessible 
enjoyment is prized and hugged,—the compensations 
provided for the loss of old and wonted pleasures in 
new luxuries or liberties which the place affords,—. 
the transference to so different a scene of the feel- 
ings and recollections of the world left behind,— 
finally, the strange ideal light shed over the whole 
picture by the far separation of the exiles in their 
ocean nest, from every other portion of the human 
family, while their interest about what is going on 
among the busy multitudes with whom they were 
wont to mingle, is yet kept alive both by occasional 
communications, and by the more frequent sight of 
passing sails, which must seem not so much like 
to anything real or substantial, as to the tantalizing 
visitations of the distant or the past that come fo 
the mind in dreams. 


The isle of Ascension is a rock, or rather a great 
cinder, of volcanic formation, placed in the vast 
ocean that separates Africa and South America, and 
nearly midway between the two continents. Tt is 
distant fourteen or fifteen hundred miles from the 
nearest point of either. The nearest spot of land to 
it is the small uninhabited island of St Matthew, 520 
miles to the north-east. The nearest inhabited 
spot_is St. Helena, which lies to the south-east of 
it, and is 685 miles distant. ” 

It is said to have derived its name from haying 
been discovered by the Portuguese navigator Yoao de 
Nova Gallego, on Ascension Day, 1501. Although 
it was afterwards much resorted to by ships from 
India and elsewhere, no establishment was ever 
formed upon it till it was taken possession of as a 
military station by the English Government, on the 
transportation of Napoleon to St. Helena, in 1815. 
A fort was then built to defend the bay where 
vessels put in, and a small garrison, with a naval 
officer as Governor, left in charge of it. 


The whole extent of the island, which is of an 
oval form, is only about n length by six 
in breadth. It is about the size of London. The 
appearance which it presents from the sea is in the 
highest degree bleak and wild. A single green 
mountain, 2,900 feet in height, towers “near the 
centre of the island over a black tableland, which, 
on the north side, descends gradually to the shore, 
but on the south terminates in high and bold preei= 
pices. Other mountains, of inferior elevation, and 
verdureless, rise around. Little verdure, or even 
soil, indeed, is to be seen, except i sheltered 
spots. The greater part of the-surface exhibits only 
sheets and insulated masses of lava, or fields of cine 
ders and ashes, The basins of exhausted volcanoes 
present themselves in alldirections: = 

The principal portion of the present paper | 
sists of a communication by Captain H. R. Brand- 
reth, R.E., who surveyed the island eahey) 


order of the Admiralty, At this time the 
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military officers, one civil officer, fourteen white 
women (the wives of the non-commissioned officers 
and privates of the Marines), and fourteen black 
"women with their children.” A small town 
had grown up near the roadstead, “ which,” 
continues the writer, “on my arrival, consisted 
of a collection of miserable tenements, with walls 
put together without lime, and harbouring ver- 
min, roofs of canvass or shingles, and floors of sand- 
stone or tarras. The hospital, which. occasionally 
received the sick of the African squadron, “was 
placed in a hollow, and consisted of four rooms, each 
about 16 feet by 11; and the Africans occupied a 
congeries of wretched hovels, dark and filthy. A 
victualling store, a tank, and a small stone tenement 
for the officers, were the only buildings that redeemed 
the establishment from the appearance of an African 
yillage. In the country or mountain-district, the 
accommodations were somewhat better for the 
officers, but the establishment generally was similar 
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to that of the town.” 
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The anchorage near the town, which is merely an 
open roadstead, was defended by a few guns, placed 
on @ projecting slip of land, but without any breast- 
work. Behind the guns was a building, with a can- 
yass roof, which served as a powder magazine. A 
main road had been formed from the town to the 
mountain district, and also a few other roads and 
paths. About forty-five ueres of the most elevated 
portion of the land, where the soil is deepest, were 
in cultivation; producing the sweet aod English 
potato, peppers, tomatos, cassava, calaloo (or West 
Indian “spinac!:), carrots, turnips, cabbages, pom- 

_ pions, French beans, and a few pines, bananas, and 
water-melons. 

One of the worst discomforts'which the garrison 
had up to this time to contend with, wasthe deficient 
and precarious supply of water. The only spring 
known to exist on the island was that called Dam- 
pier’s spring, having been discovered by that navi- 
gator, when he was shipwrecked here, in February, 
1701. He has described its situation in his own 
admirably clear, precise, and graphic manner. “ On 
the 26th (the third day they were on shore), to our 
great comfort,” he says, “ we found a spring of fresh 


water, about eight miles from our tents, beyond a 
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very high mountain, which we had to pass over, so 
_ that now we were, by God's providence, in a con- 


dition of subsisting sometime, having plenty of very 
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or inthe d 


% good turtle by our tents, and water for the fetching. 
The next day I went with my officers to see this 
watering-place. We lay by the way all night, and 
next morning early got thither, where we found a 
very fine spring, on the south-east side of the high 

* mountain, about half a mile from its top; but the 
continual fogs made it so cold here that it would be 
unwholesome living by the water, Near this place 
were abundance of goats and land-crabs. About 
two miles south-east from the spring we found three 
or four shrubby trees, upon one of which was cut an 
anchor, and the year 1642. About halfa furlong 
from these, we found a convenient place for shelter 
in any weather; and here many of our men resorted, 
the hollow rocks affording convenient lodging ; and 
the goats, land-crabs, men-of-war birds, and boobies, 

furnishing food: and the air was wholesome.” 


The supply of water, Captain Brandreth states, at his 
visit in 1829, was still scanty and uncertain. “ It de- 
pended,” he says, “on springs or drips in the precipi- 
tousbanks, and‘the rains that could be collectedin casks 
and a few old iron tanks. A stone tank at George 
Town, calculated to hold about eighty tons, was sup.. 
plied with water from the mountains, a distance of 
six ™ ree carts, six oxen, and three drivers 


p Waily in the transport of about three 
and sixty s of this water. The supply 
from the whole of the was estimated at some- 
where about four hundred and cighty gallons per 
day ; but even this quantity was liable to considerable 
diminution after long droughts. It does not appear 
that there had been at any time one hundred tons of 
fresh water in store on the island. Several attempts 
had been made to procure a further supply by boring. 
auger nad been introduced nearly horizontally, 
irection of the sub-stratum, along which 

_ it was supposed the water passed and formed a 
_ drip on the face of the precipice. The object, I pre- 

was” fey flow more free! 
pea 


Fr Joe of themes: in the n-icblil'+theod. 


But besides this, Captain Bate, acting on the advice 
of an eminent foreign naturalist who visited’ the 
island, sought for water by the usual process of 
boring. The spot was selected near high-water 
mark, on account of the neighbourhood of calcareous 
tufa, in the formation of which fresh water was con- 
sidered an indispensable agent. ‘Ihe experiments 
were attended with great labour, and were unsuccess- 
ful. Those concerned in them were probably not 
aware that, according to experiments, the vapour 
from salt water intensely heated under pressure will, 
by passing through loose sand, agglutinate the par- 
ticles and form the solid sandstone of Ascension, 
without ‘the agency of fresh water; consequently, 
that this would not necessarily be found in its 
neighbourhood. A second trial for water in the low 
lands was decided on by Captain Bate and myself; 
and in the event of its failure, I recommended others 
to be made in the mountain-district.”” 

Having, on his return to England, submitted his 
views with regard tothe improvements which might 
be made on the island to the Admiralty, Captain 
Brandreth returned to see the works commenced in 
1830. “In the mean time,” he proceeds, “a 
quantity of iron po had been sent out, and 
Captain Bate had commenced preparations for 
laying them down from a tank he had constructed 
at Dampier’s spring, five miles distant from the 
town, about one thousand feet above its level, and 
the same depth below the mountaia-district ; where the 
water from the springs or drips was-to be collected in a 
smaller tank, and passed to the larger one by asecond 
line of pipes. I had expected on my arrival, the 
satisfaction of finding a supply of water in the mountain- 
tanks; but, unfortunately, during the twelve or four- 
teen months of my absence the island had been afflicted 
with a severe drought, and I found barely forty tons 
in store. The search for it in the low lands had failed ; 
the springs or water-drips, instead of gushing out plen- 
tifully, were scantily trickling; and the skies were 
glorious, but unproductive in their unclouded splendour. 
Under these circumstances, I pressed for further expe- 
riments, in boring, and fixed upon a spot high up in the 
mountain-district, on the windward side of the island, 
and at the bottom of a steep ravine, the sides of which 
were eighty feet in height, and where the section 
showed the arrangement of the strata to consist of vol- 
canic matter lying on beds of retentive clay. The 
clouds and mists, and constant evaporation from the 
sea, were evidently arrested by the high land, and their 
moisture deposited here; and the experiment fully 
succeedid, At a depth of twenty-five feet from the 
surface we found a spring, that for the last five years 
has yielded from four to seven tons daily, and has pro- 
bably averaged about five tons a day throughout the 
year. The question of a supply of water was thus set 
at rest; and when, in March last, after a lapse of five 

ears, I revisited the island on my way home from St 

elena, I found abundance of water in it, and learnt 
that(theaverage amount in the tanks throughout the 
year was one thousand tons.”} . 


We will now give a few extracts from the portion 
of the paper which describes the sort of life led by 
the tenants of this singular spot: — 


« Notwithstanding the general aspect of desolation 
—the scanty productions of nature—the remote and 
isolated position of the island, between the two shores 
of Africa and America—the infrequency of any direct 
communication with England—and the merely 
casual relief to the solitude of the little community 
by the arrival of a ship—the sojourners on this wild 
spot, amidst the waste of waters, rarely complain of 
their lot, or affect ennui arising from the absence of 
the many amusements -and stirring incidents that 
minister to the wants of idle or impatient spirits 
elsewhere. The secret is to be found in constant 
occupation—in the brilliancy and elasticity of the 
atmosphere —in the remarkable salubrity of the 
island—and in the good sense, tact, judgment, and 
temper with which the commandant. superintends 
the whole establishment, and exercises his civil, 
military, and patriarchal sway. Under the firm and 
benign influence of Captain Bate, the island has on 
several occasions appeared to me to present an unde- 
niable sample of a happy and contented community, 
with only such small leaven of discontent as is per- 
haps unavoidable in any circumstances. 


« The officers and privates of the Royal Marines 
are employed from sunrise to sunset in the cultiva- 
tion of the mountain district, and the usual business 
of a farm—in improving or forming new roads—in 
erecting forts and batteries, barracks, stores, and 
tanks—in completing the means for conveying water 
from the mountain to the town—in boating and tur- 
tling: besides which, and other occupations apper- 
taining to a community of civilians, the officers and 
soldiers perform the usual duties of a garrison.” 

* . * ‘* 


“On my first visit, a party was stationed at Dam- 
pier’s Springs, and engaged in building Captain Bate’s 
tank. e men had contrived to form habitations out 
of the extersive and compact bed of cinders and ashes 


habited one of these caves: her husband had scoope d 
out a parlour and a bed-room, each about eight feet 
square, plastered the roof and sides, floored it with 
canvass, and given the whole a coat of white-wash; 
‘so that, while all in front and around the cave was 
black with ashes and other volcanic matter, all within 
wasof unrivalled cleanliness and neatness. Thislittle 
Devonshire deme was called Cinderella ; and others, 
with more or less care and neatness, but with similar 
ingenuity, improved their accommodations in the same 
way. 

*¢ A merchant-vessel, of about 360 tons, also touched 
oa a rock on the north-east coast of the island, and 
when she anchored in the roadstead was in imminent 
danger. Captain Bate immediately despatched an of- 
ficer and party of marines to the assistance of the crew; 
and, after great toil and exertion, the garrison succeeded 
in unloading the vessel, and in preserving the greater 
portion of her cargo. The ship was then hove down to 
rafts in the open roadstead, under the superintendence 
of Lieutenant M‘Arthur, of the Royal Marine Artillery, 
and thoroughly examined, repaired, and enabled to 
complete her voyage home in perfect order. I wit- 
nessed the judgment and science displayed by Mr 
M‘Arthur on the occasion, and the ready cheerfulness 
with which the privates of the Marines worked at the 
pumps, and discharged the cargo; and I returned home 
in the ship. ‘ 

‘* A line of iron pipes of nearly six miles in length, 
from the mountain to the town, has been now com- 
pleted. On my arrival in the island, to commence this 
work, I found that I could obtain perfectly efficient 
workmen from the corps of the Marines. That por- 
tion of the duct that extends from the mountain tank to 
Bate’s tank was the most laborious: the length did 
not much exceed 3000 feet, but the perpendicular 
height was about 1000. Mr Barnes, of the 
Marines, superintended this portion of the work, and 
by his exertion and resource overcame all: difficulties, 
But perhaps the most extraordinary evidence of the in- 
dustry and ingenuity of the garrison is furnished in the 
mountain district. 
by boring, with the otber principal springs or drips, lies 
on the windward side of the island; and between them 
and the mountain tank, whence the line of pipes to the 
town commences, high land interposes. A tunnel, up- 
wards of 600 feet in length, has been driven through 
this land, and a pipe laid down communicating with 
the tank. The tunnel is sufficiently wide and broad to 
admit of a person of middle size walking through with 
ease ; it is worked out of compact beds of cinders and 
ashes, and occasionally of clay and trachyte: it was 
executed in a surprisingly short time, and, doubtless, 
with much labour, but with very trifling cost. 

“To these evidences of the ingenuity, ready re- 
source, and industry of the garrison, I may add, that, 
under the direction of Captain Bate and Lieutenant 
M‘Arthur, Fort Cockburn, and a small enclosed work 
for the defence of the roadstead, have been completed. 
Commodious and handsome buildings for the accommo-~ 
dation of the officers, privates, and sick, together with 
workshops, a victualling store, and tanks, principally cons 


* {the island, have super- 
seded the miserable s this r for : 


arrival ; while, in the mountain lands, the and 
cultivation generally, under the immediate superinten- 
dence of Captain Payne, are extending and improving, 
and yielding promise of future success. The improve- 
ments in the mountain communications are also worth 
of record; and Break-neck pass, in particular, ah te 
the stranger once attempted with a nervous shiver, is 
now only a traditional name, being traversed by a 
carriage-road, 

‘* The usual routine of duty and labour is sometimes 
interrupted and relieved by excursions to different parts 
of the island. The residents in the town thus exchange 
their sultry climate for the more moderate temperature 
of the mountain. The thermometer varies 10° or 15° 
beiwcen the two points.”’ : 

. e . . . 


“The arrival of a ship is of course an event with 
this little community; and the kindness and hospital- 
ity with which passengers or other visitors are received 
and treated will probably be gratefully remembered 
by many. 

“ On my first visit the island was not graced with the 
presence of any of the officers’ families ; but after- 
wards several ladies arrived, and on my last visit I 
heard the history of many a joyous excursion, under- 
taken by the female passengers of several ships, over 
the wild tracts, and of many a merry dance also inthe 
new mess-room.”” " 


There may, we are inclined to think, be worse 
quarters than the Isle of Ascension, after all. It is 
not a place for a person of avery expatiating turn, 
certainly; but those who ean exist on a somewhat 
short allowance of locomotion, may, it appears to us, 
pass their time happily enough here. The range of 
movement which the island affords is not, however, 
so very contracted. We shall not compare a resi- 
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he spring of water that was found — 


Ba 


dence here with confinement on board ship, be 6 gic 


‘A little Devonshire woman iDcewt tacts, the two cases are in all respects incongruous. ..  _... 


The largest and most commodious ship that ever 
was built, stuck fast in one spot in the midst of the 
waters, would be an imprisonment, set against which 
the range of the Island of Ascension would deserve 
t6 be called boundless liberty. And then, as John- 
son observed, there is the danger of being drowned. 


' in the ship, which is an addition to the proper in- 


conveniences of a prison. On the other hand, the 
thing of life, carrying’ us so swiftly from clime to 
clime, and taking us, if we will, the round of the 
whole various sea and earth, is ‘in another sense less 
of a prison than the largest island or the largest 
continent on the globe, if a man were to be confined 
within the bounds of either. But how many persons 
are there who for years never step beyond the_ limits 
Of the town or the parish they reside in? Now, the 
Isle of Ascension is of the size of a respectable 
parish, or of our very largest towns. After all, it is 
no worse than to pass whole years, as many persons in 
London do, without ever taking longer tether than 
four miles from St Paul's. The space immediately 
around St Paul’s is, no doubt, in some respects more 
interesting than that overlooked by the Green 
Mountain; and, especially, intelligence of what is 
going on in all parts of the world is constantly 
trickling into London by a thousand ducts. We 
are here, as it were, in the centre of the Panopticon. 
Yet although these daily and hourly supplies are 
agreeable enough in their way, it must be a great 
pleasure too, after long expectation, to receive the 
two or three months’ newspapers and letters all at once, 
and so to drink up greedily in one great rich draught, 
with an appetite excited by protracted thirst, what 


“it is given to us only, with our comparatively lan- 
guid sense, to sip in drops. 


And as for still better 
enjoyments, why may not most of those either of a 
solitary or a social character be had in Ascension as 
well asin London? For reading and study it must 
be the very best place in the world. The society 
too, although if the whole population were gathered 
together it would make but a poor rout, is large 
enough to furnish out, whenever it is wanted, either 
a cheerful fireside circle, or a party for an out-of- 
doors-day of exploration or sport. 


One thing at least they have at Ascension of 
which Londoners must envy them —their turtle. 


“The island for a long time,” says Captain Brand- 
reth, ‘* was chiefly celebrated in the * Almanac 
des Gourmands,’ and owed its distinction to the abun- 
dance of turtle found on it. The number of 
these amphibious creatures that have beeneaught year 
after year, and their enormous size, have frequently 
staggered belief. [have already stated, that in one year 
upwards of 2500 were turned on the beaches, amon 
which were several that weighed from six hundre 
to eight hundred pounds each. The supply in general 
- is so abundant as to be issued to the ships and troops as 
fresh meat; and this transcendant delicacy is cooked 
after the ordinary fashion of beef or mutton. I have 
witnessed, indeed, the fins of a splendid turtle cast 
away as offal: let me add, however, that the offence 
was committed by a negro, and not by a more civilized 
being. 

“ The turtle are usually collected in two large ponds 
or crawls, and the only precaution adopted to ensure 
their living and flourishing for the shambles is the oc- 


- casional change of water with the tide. In quality the 


turtle of Ascension, when scientifically served up, is 
esteemed of high and undoubted merit; but it is in 
general too large to reach England. On my return from 
my first visit to the island, the commandant freighted 
the transport with sixty of the finest flappers that the 
season had produced. They were destined for some of 
the most distinguished individuals in England ; and the 
largest and finest was set apart for his late Majesty, 
with instructions, that if but one survived it should be 
considered as so appropriated—the commandant acting, 
as nearly as possible, upon the principle that the king 
never dies. And the precaution was by no means 
<unnecessary, as in fact only one did survive. To 
revent intrigues in favour of particular patrons or 
riends, each turtle was marked on his fair white belly- 
shell with the name of the owner; and the sailor in 
charge of the party duly reported each morning their 
state and condition, as thus,—* Please your honour, 
thé Duke of Wellington died last night ;’ or, ‘I don’t 
like the looks of Lord Melville this morning, sir.’ Then 
lowed certain interesting questions;—‘ How is the 
Lord Chancellor?” * Why, he looks pretty lively, sir 7 
and so forth.” 
— An. interesting letter is appended to“ Captain 
Brandreth’s notes from Mrs Colonel. Power, dated 
Ascension. Novy. 22.1834. which gives a very grati- 
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fying account of the progress the improvements 
begun at the station a few years ago have continued 
to make, The population of the island, Mrs Power 
states, now amounts to above 400 souls in all ; about 
250 being men, and the remainder women and 
children. Upon the subject of the turtles, she 
says :— 

‘The turtle season will shortly commence ; it las's 
from December to May or June. During the height 


” of the season, from forty to fifty are turned in a night; 


they are taken when they come to deposit their eggs in 
the sand. There are three or four bays to leeward 
which they most commonly frequent, and two men 
are placed, during the season, to turn them at night 5 
they are then conveyed in carts to the ponds, where 
they are kept for provision. It is remarkable that 
no male turtle have been ever seen; and thitthe 
young ones, after they are hatched about four or 
five months, and are about the size of one’s hand, 
crawl away, and are never seen again until they 
are four hundred pounds weight. They are gene- 
rally from four hundred to eight hundred pounds 
weight when taken in the season; and are kept 
in two ponds. About four or five hnndred is the 
number generally taken. The meat is sold at 2d. per « 
pound ; but a whole turtle would cost about 50s.”” 


Dampier mentions the Isle of Ascension and the 
island of Caymans (otherwise called Tortuga, out 
from the Bay of Honduras), in the West Indies, as 
the most remarkable breeding-places of the green 
turtle he had ever heard of. “ One thing,” he ob- 
serves, “is very strange and remarkable in these 
creatures; that at the breeding time they leave for 
two or three months their common haunts, where 
they feed most of the year, and resort to other places 
only to lay their eggs; and ‘tis not thought that 
they eat anything during this season; so that both 
hes and shes grow very lean; but the hes to that 
degree that none will eat them.” At both Ascension 
and Caymans, he says, when the breeding time is 
past, there are none remaining. ‘ Doubtless,” he 
adds, “ they swim some hundreds of leagues to come 
to those two places.” : 

The green turtles that resort to the Isle of 
Ascension are of the largest species anywhere found. 
Individual fishes, however, are sometimes caught of 
dimensions much exceeding the largest that com- 
monly make their appearance. ‘I heard,” says 
Dampier, “of a monstrous” green title once taken 
at Port Royal, in the Bay of Campeachy, that was 
four foot deep from the back to the belly, and the 
belly six foot broad. Captain Roch’s son, of about 
nine or ten years of age, went in “it as in a boat, on 
board his father’s ship, about a quarter of a mile 
from the shore. The leaves of fat afforded eight 
gallons of oil.” Wordsworth, it will be remembered, 
has borrowed this incident for his poem of ‘The 
Blind Highland Boy,—substituting such a turtle 
shell for the less elegant vessel (a washing-tub, it 
may be supposed) in which the boy actually en- 
trusted himself to the dangerous current of Loch 
Leven. It may be doubted if the tale has gained as 
much in elegance as it has lost in probability by this 
embellishment. 

There are various ways of catching the turtle be- 
sides the mode practised at the Isle of Ascension. 
Sometimes it is struck with a sort of harpoon. At 
this the Mosquito Indians used to be very dexter- 
ous; Dampier tells us that two or three of them 
were generally kept on board their ships by the 
Buccaneers on that account. In some parts nets are 
used. Dampier mentions an odd way sometimes 
followed by the people of Natal, near the Cape of 
Good Hope. “They take,” he says, “a living 
sucking fish, or Remora, and fastening a couple of 
strings to it (one at the head and the other at the 
tail), they let the sucking fish down into the water, 
on the turtle ground, among the half-grown or 
young turtle; and when they find that the fish hath 
fastened himself to the back of a turtle, as he will 
soon do, they then draw him and the turtle up to- 
gether."—“ This way of fishing,” he adds, “as I 
have heard, is also used at Madagascar.” gj It is 
stated in Lord Anson’s Voyage, that when they were 
in the.Sail-Sea the turtles used to be caught in 
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plenty as they lay asleep during the heat 
the water, by a good diver plunging i 
after having risen close to the fish, cate 
its shell near the tail with his hand, 
ing it with its head held down in the w: 
were taken up. Supported by the turtle, 
on the water at his ease. Labat, in his Afri 
Occidentale, says that the turtles on the coast 
Western Africa run with great quickness over 
sand when pursued, and one of them will easily carry 


two men on its back. - 


Mrs Power, it will be observed, states that two 
men are found sufficient as a night-watch to turn ~ 
the turtles at the Isle of Ascension. Dampier s: ys : 
“A large green turtle, with ‘her weight and si 
gling, will puzzle two men to turn her.” It pro- 
bable that if the creature were not burthened 
with the load of eggs, sometimes 200 or 250 
number, which it carries when it comes asho 
at Ascension, it would not be so easily captured. 
A notion may be formed of the strength it some-— 
times exerts from the following story, which we 
find in "another paper of the Journal before us, 
Lieutenant Kempthorne’s memoir ‘ On the Eastern 
Shores of the Persian Gulf? and with which we 
shall conclude. It is the most perilous affair with a 
turtle we remember to have met with. The scene 
the small Island of Ashtola, lying about tw 
miles from the coast of Mekran, on the north } 
side of the Gulf:—“* A port went on shore one © 
night for the purpose of ca ing turtle, a descrip-_ 
tion of which may not be uninteresting. We left — 
the ship at sunset, and reached the shore about d i 
then “hauled the boat upon the beach; and 
this was done formed ourselves into two dis 
parties, and dispersed to different parts along 
beach. Having reached the place where we th 
it likely that the turtle would land, we lay 
keeping a sharp look out and making as little : 
as possible. The moon had ‘risen some time, 
was shedding her silvery rays on these deso 
regions; the opposite coast in the distance, wt 
very mountainous, and the ship riding at 
had together a beautiful effect: the sea was p 
calm, and everything appeared to be 
stillness of the night, and not a whisper be 
among the party—the surf dashing against th 
alone breaking the silence ofthe scene. We 
thus all in anxious expectation of the app 
the turtle; and six bells had just gone on 
that is, it was eleven o'clock, r. M.—when we 
the first, to our great delight, coming on 

te us.._It looked like a black roc 
slowly and steadily out of the water. _V 
interrupt its progress until it had got di 
upon the beach, when a rush was made to) 
and it was immediately turned over on 
without giving it time“either to defend itself or 
its assailants by throwing the sand with its fii 
or fins, which they do with such force that 
almost dangerous to come near them. It took : 
stout men thusto turn the largest that was c 
the following incident will further show the 
strength of these animals. One of our 
gunner, wandered away by himself to the further 
end of the beach, where he thought to have ll the | 
sport to himself, not doubting for a moment that he 
would be able to turn any turtle which he found; 
but, on the contrary, to his surprise, not being ab - 
long before espying a large one edo 
beach, he allowed it to come up sor 4 then 
ran over to it and attem to turn it. All his— 
endeavours were however fruitless; and by so 
means he got his hand between the shell 
neck, which the animal, by drawing in i 
jammed and held there so tight that he 
withdraw it. The turtle then began to | 
wards the sea, dragging the man with it; 
was in imminent danger of being carried off, 
he began to call for assistance. Our party) 
first somewhat alarmed at the cries, thil 
some serious accident had happened, and 
ately ran towards the place from wh 
proceeded, when we arrived just imtin 
poor fellow from a watery grave. 
close to the edge of the sea, and was carryi 
as if he were nothing; nor was it without | 
difficulty that we’ released him from hi: 
situation — dragging the turtle 1 : 
mark “and turning it over. The man go 
only afew bruises, but was much fr : 
we all had a good laugh at him for his adven 
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SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


Letters, Conversations, and Recollections of S. T. 
Coleridge. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1836. Pp. 244 and 
240. 18s, 


Tux person to whom we are indebted for these extra- 
ordinary volumes has told us everything about him- 
self, except his name—down even to the state of his 
pecuniary affairs, his quarrels with his relations, and 
his courtship of his wife. Upon the latter heads, 
indeed, we are to be favoured with a still more ample 
exposition sometime hence. This is what he calls 
“simplicity of thought and action,” and the absence 
of “concealment or suppression.” It is much the 
same exemplification of these virtues as would be 
given by walking about the streets naked. Whether 
the book will answer the compiler’s purpose, and 
put some money in his pocket, we do not know; we 
fear the busy public will care but little about the 
very small matters to which he would lure its atten- 
tion ; nor do we imagine that even the slight veil of 
affected mystery, which he has so ingeniously thrown 
over fsome parts of the detail of his personal and 
household concerns, will prove so exciting as he in- 
tends and expects. We are sure, at any rate, that 
by every mind of any delicacy the exposure the man 
makes of himself will be viewed with ineffable dis- 
gust and loathing. He is evidently, however, in 
@very way so poor a creature that he will soon find 
arefuge from any strong feeling on the part of the 
public in his natural and proper condition of “ mere 
oblivion.” ~ 
The book, however, is something more and worse 
than we have yet described it to be. Under the 
pretence of expressing his reverence and affection for 
the distinguished and excellent person whose name 
he has placed on his title page, this low violator of 
all the decencies of civilized life has not only thought 
himself entitled to launch out into the coarsest and 
most unreasoning invectives against many individuals 
with whom Mr Coleridge came little, if at all, into 
contact, but, with a still more malignant spirit, to 
assault and calumniate many of that gentleman's 
most intimate friends and nearest connexions—avail- 
ing himself without seruple for that purpose of pri- 
yate letters, confidential conversations, and all the 
Most sacred opportunities of social intereourse. Mr 
Wordsworth, Mr Southey, Mr Coleridge’s nephews, 
the husband of his daughter, his son, his wife, are 
each and all either denounced, sneered at, or brought 
forward in some other way which must give them 
pain, by this intimate friend, as well as professing 
admirer, of the illustrious deceased, and self-consti- 
tuted guardian of his fame. Why, we ask, did he 
not, in :his.rampant zeal for what he deems honesty 
and frankness, “go a step farther, and publish the 
letters and other mate¥ials he had got hold of while 
Coleridge was still alive? His collections, as 
printed, stop (for some unexplaified reason) at the 
year 1825; why did he not make a book of them nine 
or ten years ago? The'mere frankness of the proceed- 
ing would have been as great then as now; nor 
would its indecency have been much greater. 
~ For ourselves, we have no_ hesitation in 
‘Saying, that. in all of this book which rests 
_ upon nothing better than the authority of ‘the 
compiler, we put no confidence whatever.. We have 


no wish to impute actual invention to the retailer of 
the conversations and recollections here presented ; 
but they carry their own evidence that they are re- 
ported by a very incompetent hand—by a person 
incapacitated for even in any tolerable degree un- 
derstanding or appreciating Coleridge, by deficency 
both of acquirement and of judgment. He ap- 
pears indeed to have insinuated himself into the 
good graces of the open-hearted old man, and eyen to 
have become the object of his almost doting fondness 
—by what fawning observance of Coleridge him- 
self, or of others, it matters not to inquire; but it 
is very observable that, with all the passionate affec- 
tion which Coleridge's letters to him, here printed, 
breathe, and the admiration which they of course 
testify for his moral qualities, of any expressions 
complimentary to his intellectual powers they are, 
as far as we recollect, wholly guiltless. Besides all 
this, the man is quite tipsy with the fumes of cer- 
tain political fantasies he has got into his head of 
the wildest and silliest nature; and one great aim 
of the publication is, without so much being directly 
asserted, to leave the reader in the belicf, that these 
vulgar and shallow extravagancies had also the 
sanction of Coleridge's richly furnished and imperial 
intellect. There is probably no more in this than 
mere conceit and stupidity; but undesigned ‘as it 
may be, and as we believe it is, the misrepresenta- 
tion is as gross a one as was ever perpetrated. 
Various passages in the book, we may add, show 
the writer to be very imperfectly acquainted even 
with the printed Workswof~the»person.so much of 
whose intimacy he boasts of having enjoyed, and 
upon whose intellectual character and opinions he 
imagines himself so well qualifled to throw a new 
light. 

This writer throughout his two volumes puts the 
public altogether aside, as a rabble too contemptible 
for his notice—and, incredible as it may be thought, 
actually addresses himself exclusively, from the begin- 
ning to the end of his performance, to his own 
little boy and girl! We shall take the liberty of 
treating him somewhat in the same way ; and 
passing over what he has put into the book of 
his own as so much mere rubbish, shall subjoin 
one or two extracts from the only really valu- 
able portion of its contents—what it presents us 
with of "the actual, compositions of Coleridge 
himself. The greater number of the letters, in- 
deed, are of comparatively little interest to the world 
at large—and to print them is quite a piece of im- 
pertinence, as well as an act arguing in other respects 
a most astounding insensibility to all sense of deli- 
cacy and the commonest propriety. But two or three 
of them are undoubtedly of the very highest interest 
—eminently beautiful and characteristic as compo- 
sitions, and most precious from the intellectual wealth 
wherewith they are fraught, as well as throwing much 
illustration upon the literary history of the writer, 
and the progress of his studies and his works. The 
following extract in particular, from a letter dated 
January 1821, though long, we are sure will not 
weary the reader ;:— 


* But enough of these genevals. It was my por- 
-~ to Bo myself out to you in detail. My 
ealth, I have reason to boveveesis so intimatehe 
connected with the state ofe st 


se stwid these») 


so dependent on my thoughts, 
spective, that I should not doubt the being favoured 
with a sufficiency for my noblest undertaking, had I 
the ease of heart requisite for the necessary abstraction 
of the thoughts, and such a reprieve from the goading 
of the immediate exigencies as might make tranquility 
ossible. But alas! I know by experience (and the 
nowledge is not the less because the regret is not 
unmixed with self-blame, and the consciousness of 
want of exertion and fortitude), that my health will 
continue to decline, as long as the pain from reviewing 
the barrenness of the past 1s great in an inverse propor- 
tion to any rational anticipations of the future. As 
I now am, however, from five to'six hours devoted to 
actual writing and composition in the day is the 
utmost that my strength, not to speak of my nervous 
system, will permit; and the invasions on this portion 
of my time from applications, often of the most sense- 
less kind, are such and so many as to be almost 
as ludicrous even to myself as they are vexa- 
tious. In Jess than a week I have not seldom 
received half-a-dozen packets or parcels, of works 
rinted or manuscript, urgently requesting my candid 
judgment, or my correcting hand. Add to these, 
letters from lords and ladies, urging me to write re- 
views or puffs of heaven-born geniuses, whose whole 
merit consists in being ploughmen or shoemakers. 
Ditto from actors ; entreaties for money, or recommen- 
dations to publishers, from ushers out of place, &e., 
&e. ; and to me, who have neither interest, influence, 
nor money; and, what is still more dpropos, can 
neither bring myself to tell smooth falshoods nor harsh 
truths, and, in the struggle, too often do both in the 
anxiety to do neither.—I have already the written 
materials and contents, requiring only to be put to- 
gether, from the loose papers and commonplace or 
memorandum books, avd needing no other change, 
whether of omission, addition, or correction, than the 
mere act of arranging, and the re of = 
the whole collectively bring with them of course ;—I. 
Chayacteristics of Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works, with 
a Critical Review of Play; together with a 
relative and comparative Critique on the kind and 
degree of the Merits and Demerits of the Dramatic 
Works of Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
Massinger. The History of the English Drama; the 
accidental advantages it afforded to Shakspeare, with- 
out in the least detracting from the perfect originality 
or proper creation of the Shakspearian Drama; the 
contradistinction of the latter from the Greek Drama, 
and its still remaining uniqueness, with the causes of 
this, from the combined influences of Sha e him- 
self, as man, poet, philosopher, and finally, by con- 
junction of all these, dramatic ports and of the age, 
events, manners, and state of the English language. 
This work, with every art of compression, amounts to 
three volumes of about five hundred pages each.—ITI. 
Philosophical Analysis of the Genius and Works of 
Dante, Spenser, Milton, Cervantes, and Calderon, with 
similar, but more compressed, Criticisms on Chaucer, 
Ariosto, Donne, Rabelais, and others, during the pre- 
dominance of the Romantic Poetry. In one large 
volume. —These two works will, I flatter myself, form 
a complete code of the principles of judgment and 
feeling applied to Works of Taste; and not of Poetry 
only, but of Poesy in all its forms, Painting, Statuary, 
Music, &c., &e.—JII. The History of Phil y con- 
sidered as a Tendency of the Human Mind to exhibit the 
Powers of the Human Reason, to discover by its own 
Strength the Origin and Laws of man and the 
World from Pythagoras to Locke and Condillac. Two 
volumes.—IV. Letters on the Old and New Testa- 
ment, and on the Doctrine and Principles held in 
common by the Fathers and Founders of the 
tion, addressed to a Candidate for Holy Orders; 
including Advice on the Plan and Subjects of 
Porecbings proper to a Minister of the established 
urch. 


“To the completion of these four works I have lite- 
rally nothing more to do than to transcribe ; but, as Ibe- 
fore hinted, from so many scraps and Sibylline leaves, 
including margins of books and blank pages, that, uns 
fortunately, I must be my own scribe, and not’ done 
> mvself. they will be all but lost: or nerhans (as has 
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been too often the case already) furnish feathers for 
the caps of others; some for this purpose, and some 
to plume the arrows of detraction, to be let fly against 
the luckless bird from whom they had been plucked 
or moulted. 


“In addition to these—of my GreaT wonks, to 
the preparatiomof which) more tha twenty years of 
my life have been devoted, and) om which: my hopes 
of, extensive ata permanent utility, of fame, in the 
noblest * sense» of the word, mainly rest~that, by 
which I might, 

* As now by thee, by all the good be-known, — 

When this weak frame lies moulder’d in the 

grave, 
Which self-surviving I might eall’/my own, 

Which Folly cannot mar; nor Hatedeprave— 
The incense of those powers, which risen in flame, 
Might make me dear to Him from whom they came.’ 


Of this work, to which all my other writings (unless 
Texcept my Poems, and these I can exclude in part 
only) are introductory and preparative; and the 
result of which (if the premises be, as I, with the 
most uil assurance, am convineed they are— 
insubvertible, the deductions legitimate, and the con- 
clusions commensurate, and only commensurate, 
with both), must finally be a revolution of all. that 
has*been called Philosophy or Metaphysics in Eng- 
land and France since the era of the commencing 
predominance of the mechanical system at the resto- 
ration of our’second Charles, and with this the pre- 
sent fashionable views, not: only of religion, morals, 
and politics, but even of the modern physics and 
physiology: You “will not blame the earnestness of 
my expressions, nor the high importance which I 
attach to this work: for how, with less noble objects, 
and less faith in their attainment, could I stand 
acquitted of folly and abuse of time, talents, and 
learning, in a labour of three-fourths of my intellec- 
tual life? Of this work, something more than a 
volume has been dictated by me, so as to exist fit for 
the press, to my friend and enlightened pupil, Mr 
Green; and more than as much again would have 
been evolved and delivered to paper, but that, for the 
last six or eight months, I have been compelled 
to’ break off our weekly meeting, from the necessity 
of writing (alas! alas! of attempting to write) for 
purposes, and on the subjects of the passing day.— 
Of my poetic works, I would fain finish the Christ- 
abel. Alas! for the proud time when I planned, 
when I had present to my mind, the materials, as 
well as the scheme, of the Hymns entitled Spirit, 
Sun, Earth; Air, Water, Fire, and Man; and the 
Epic Poem on—what still appear to me the one 
only fit subject remaining for an Epic Poem—Jeru- 
salem besieged and destroyed by Titus. 

“ And here comes, my dear friend, here comes 
™my sorrow and weakness, my grievance and my 
confession. An s to perform the duties of the 
day arising out of the wants of the day, these wants, 
too, presenting themselves in the most painful of all 

hat of adebt owing to those — sy then 
exact it, and yet need its payment, and the ‘> 
the long (not live: but doath-long)weltnid-hard 
of my accoutits t6 friends, whose utmost care and 
frugality on the one side and industry on the other, 
the wife's management and the husband's assiduity 
are putin requisition to make both ends meet, I am 
at once forbidden to attempt, and too perplexed 
earnestly to pursue, the accomplishment of the works 
worthy of me, those I mean above enumerated,— 
even if, savagely as I have been injured by one of 
the tivo influensive Reviews, and with more effective 
enmity undermined by the utter silence or occa- 
sional detractive compliments of the other,+ I had the 
probable chance of disposing of them to the book- 
sellers, so as even to liquidate my mere boarding 
accounts during the time expended in the tran- 
scription, arrangement, and proof correction. And 
yet, on the other hand, my heart and my mind are 


* Turn to Milton's “ Lycidas,’ sixth stanza. 
“ Alas! what boots it with incessant care 


And strictly meditate 
Were it not better done as others use, 


last i noble mind) 
‘0 scorn daluahte eee live laborious days ; 
But the fair cuerdon when we hope to find, 
to 


e 
And think outinto sudden blaze, 
abherred 


nd spreads aloft by those pure eyes, 
And perfect witness @ ell judsing Jove ; 
8 he pronounces ‘in each deed, 
Of so much fame in heav’n expect thy meed.” 

‘The sweetest music does not fall sweeter on my ear than 
this stanza on both mind and ear, as often as I repeat it 


; li Life’ (2 yols.), * Sib 
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for ever recurring to them. Yes, my conscience 
forces me to slesll guilty. I have only by fits and 
starts even prayed. 
to pray to God in sincerity and entireness for the 
fortitude that might enable me to resign myself to 
the = of rhe J life’s best hopes, to say 
boldly to myself,—* Gi with powers 

above mediocrity, aided by an edueation; of whieh, 
no Jess from most. unexampled hardships and 
sufferings than from: manifold and peenliar advan- 
tages, Ihave never yet found a parallel, I Have 
devoted myself to a life of unintermitted reading, 
thinking, meditating, and observing. I have not 
only sacrificed all worldly prospects of wealth and 
advancement, but have in my inmost soul stood aloof 
from temporary reputation. In consequence of these 
toils and this self-dedication, I possess a calm and 
clear consciousness, that in many and most important 
departments of truth and beauty I have outstrode 
my ies, those at least of highest name; 
that the number of my printed works bears witness 
that I have not been idle, and the seldom acknow- 
ledged, but strietly , effects of my labours 
appropriated to the immediate welfare of my age in 
the Morning Post before and during the peace ‘of 
Amiens, in the Courier afterwards, and in the series 
and various subjects of'my lectures at Bristol,.and.at 
the Royal and Surrey Institutions, in Fetter lane, at 
Willis’s Rooms, and at the Crown and Anchor (add 
to which the unlimited freedom of my communi- 
eations in colloquial life), may surely be allowed:as 
evidence that I have not: been useless in my gene- 
ration. But, from circumstances, the main portion 
of my harvest is still on the ground, ripe indeed, and 
only waiting, a few for the siekle, but a large part 
only for the sheaving, and carting, and housing, but 
from all this I. must turn away, must let them rot 
as they lie, and be as though they never had beer, 
for I must go and gather blackberries and earth-nuts, 
or pick mushrooms and gild oak-apples for the 
palates. and fancies of chance customers. I must 
abrogate the name of philosopher and poet, and 
scribble as fast as I can, and with as little thought as 
I can, for ‘ Blackwood's Magazine,’ or, as I have 
been employed for the last days, in writing MS. 
sermons for lazy clergymen, who stipulate that the 
composition must not be more than respectable, for 
fear they should be desired to publish the visitation 
sermon!” This I have not yet had courage to do. 
My soul sickens and my heart sinks; and thus, 
oscillating between both, I do neither, neither as it 
ought to be done, or to any profitable end. If I 
were to detail only the various, I might say capri- 
cious, interruptions that have prevented the finishing 
of this very scrawl, begun on the very day I received 
your last kind letter, you would need no other illus- 
trations. 

“ Now I see but one possible plan of rescuing my 
permanent utility. It is briefly this and plainly. 
For what we struggle with inwardly, we find at least 
easiest to bolt out,—namely, that of engaging from 
the circle of those who think respectfully and hope 
highly of my powers and attainments a yearly sum, 
for-three~r four years, adequate to my actual sup- 
port, with such comforts and decencies of appearance 
as my health and habits have made necessaries, so 
that my mind may be unanxious as far as the present 
time is concerned; that thus I should stand both 
enabled and pledged to begin with some one work of 
these above mentioned, and for two-thirds of my 
whole time to deyote myself to this exclusively till 
finished, to take the chance of its success by the best 
mode of publication that would involve me in no 
risk, then to proceed with the next, and so on till the 
works above mentioned as already in full material 
existence should be reduced into formal and actual 
being; while in the remaining third of my time I 
might go on maturing and completing my great 
work, and (for if but easy in mind I have no.doubt 
either of the re-awakening power or of the kindling 
inclination), and my Christabel, and what else the 
happier hour might inspire—and without inspiration 
a barrel-organ may be played right deftly; but 


* All otherwise the state of poet stands ; 

For lordly want is such a tyrant fell, 

That where he rules all power he doth expel. 
The yaunted verse a vacant head demands, 
Ne wont with crabbed Care"the muses dwell : 
Unwisely weaves who takes two webs 1x HAND I 


“Now Mr Green has offered to contribute from 
301. to 402 yearly, for three or four years; my 
young friend and pupil, the son of one of my dearest 
old friends, 502; and I think that from 102. to 202. 
Lcould rely upon from another. The sum i 
would be about 2001. to be repaid, of course, should 
the disposal or sale, and as far as the disposal and 
sale of my writings produced the means. 

“TI have thus placed before you at large, wander- 
ingly, as well as diffusely, the statement which I am 
inclined to send in a compressed form to a few of 
those of whose kind dispositions towards me I have 
received assurances,—and to their interest and influ- 
ence I must leaye it—anxious, however, before I.do 
this,"to learn from you your very very inmost 
and judgment as to the previous questions. Am 


t 


I have not prevailed on myself. 
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entitled, have I earned a right to do this 
it without moral ion ? 

done without loss of character in the eyes 
quaintance, and of my friends’ 
may have been informed of the circumstances ? 
if attempted at all, it will be steered ae 


way, and- that such 
s matter of g I know 
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tein a more g 
ent play of the inward 

manners of, My dear friend, 
“Your obliged and very affectionate 
«S. T. Coreniner.* ~ 
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Many there must have been, of those: whom he had 
selves his admirers and disciples—to whom the gra~ 
tification of his humble wishes in regard to a pro- 
vision for the wants of the passing day, would. have 
been a very little matter. Why is it that wealth so 
commonly shuts the hands and the hearts. which it. 
ought to make “ open as day ?” 1. 
One of the most delightful things in these volumes 
is the following letter from Charles Lamb. A. 
roasting pig had been sent to Coleridge by some 
party unknown; and supposing for some reason or 
other that it must have come from Lamb, he had 
written to him to thank him for the gift. Thisis 
Lamb's answer—the original of Elia’s ‘ Dissertation 
upon Roast Pig;’ and, it will be perceived, not 
without some exquisite touches, of which the differ 
ing form of that paper did not permit the preser- 
vation, The manner of the commencement in 
particular is inimitable :— ‘ 


“Dear C.—It gives me great satisfaction to 
that the Pig turned out so well—they are : 


creatures ata certain age. Whata 

should- blow-out-into rank bacon ! 
You had all some of the crackling—and brain sauce 
—<did you remember to rub it with butter, 
dredge ita little, just before the crisis 
eyes come away kindly with no 


cate desire ?—did you flesh maiden teeth in 


“ Not that [ sent the Pig, or can form the 
est guess what part”Owen landlord): 
in the business. 


away in his life—he would not begin with strangers, 
Tcommeat tis Pig after all was meant for me—but at 
the unlucky juncture of time being absent, the pre- 
sent, somehow, went round to 2 

is one of those 


«“ To confess an honest truth, a 
_ Teals; 
a a 


but pigs.are pigs; am.t 
to mysell; nay, I should k it an 

dervaluing done to Nature, who be 
boon upon me, if, imachurl 
the precious gift. One of the 
felt of remorse was 


not a verbal petitionist—andy int 
taught charity, away fs 
walked‘on a little er ae pia 
peacock, when of a: sudden my old 
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tue; I had frustrated her cherished purpose. I sob- 
bed, wept, and took it to heart so grievously, that I 
think I.never suffered the like. And I was right ;— 
it was.a piece of unfeeling hypocrisy, and proved a 
lesson to me. ever after. The cake has long been 
masticated, consigned to the dunghill, with the ashes 
of that unseasonable pauper. 
*- « But when ' Providence, who is as us all 
our aunts, gives mea Pig, remembering my 
ae and = fall, I shall endeavour to act 
towards it more in the spirit of the donor's purpose. 
« Your's (short of Pig) to command 7 —, 
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MR GLEIG’S NEW NOVEL. 


_ The. Chronicles of Waltham. By the Author of 


* The Subaltern,’ &c., &e. 
R. Bentley. 
Tus work consists of a series of narratives and 
conversations. on the Poor Laws, the Allotment 
System, the Corn Laws, Agricultural Distress, Ves- 
- try-meetings, Work-houses, &c.; the whole being 
discussed in a solemn, didactic manner, which seems 
tous excessively tedious, and with a frequent illibe- 
rality of feeling, which deserves: that we should 
apply to it a stronger term. In spite of all her fine 
‘dramatic power, and her: great skill in constructing 
story, Miss Martineau has several times failed to 
-make such subjects interesting; but the author of 
of ‘The Subaltern’ never once succeeds. For amus- 
ing reading, give us ratherthe * Report of the New 
Poor Laws’ Commissioners,’ than these ‘ Chronicles 
of Waltham! The ‘ Report,’ moreover, has the in- 
calculable advantage over the novel of being all true 
and official, and we begin to think that on all such 
points: the plain truth is as superior to fiction, as the 
light of the sun is to that of a will-o’-the-wisp. 

Mr Gleig’s strong political bias has made him un- 
just and uncharitable; and though we doubt not 
that, in the intercourse he must hold in his capacity 
of, a country clergyman, with the poorer classes 
of society, his language and manners are mild, 
conciliating, and such as become his holy-calling ; 
yet in the volumes before us he certainly speaks of 
his fellow creatures in an insufferable tone of scorn 
and insults What: does: this mean? It is now 
many ayear since Mr Gleig exchanged the soldier's 
sash for the surplice; but we would not tolerate 
such language ‘even in a young subaltern, whose 
head was turned with the brilliancy of his first red 
coat. 

.« In drawing a comparison between the merits: of 
our agricultural and our manufacturing population, 
in»which the Author speaks in his own person, and 
not’ dramatically for a feigned character, we find 
passages like the following :— 

~ «The agriculturalist—I speak, of course, of the 
day-labourer—can scarcely be called a gregarious 
animal at all.” 8 

« The young agriculturalist is, for the most part, 
half a savage—one whose very movements resemble 
those of the overgrown beasts whom he drives or leads.” 

«« The operative—your weaver or artisan. is an 
ambitious animal.” 

«The operative is the vainest of living men.” 
“« As a man, the operative is vicious, immoral, 
irreligious, selfish.” 

We are not accustomed to lull ourselves in Uto- 
pian dreams; much remains to be done in order to 
elevate the moral character, intelligence, and comfort 
of our factory as well as our rural population ; but is 
it fair to set down the two great masses of the 
nation in this manner? Does this clergyman of. the 
Church of) England hope to improve men’s conduct 
and manners by calling them animals—by comparing 
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_ them to beasts fattened for the’shambles—and by. ex- 
- hibiting them to the world either, as dull clods with- 


“out a reasoning faculty, or as vain, selfish reprobates 
without the glimmer of a single virtue? 


In ‘spite of the body of information proving to the 
contrary, which has been recently collected, Mr 
Gleig_ continues. to. insist that the cotton mills of 
Manchester and Glasgow are destructive of health 
and life to a frightful extent. He says the operative 


feeble in, frame and almost. always unhealthy, 


— 
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Now, not long ago we visited nearly every factory 
in Glasgow, taking some pains to examine the actual 
condition of the working people, and we do solemnly 
aver that we saw nothing.to justify these assertions, 
either among the men or among the women 
and children. The general appearance of the people 
was both healthy and cheerful; and taking a thou- 
sand Glasgow’spinners and weavers,we doubt whether 
they would not present as high an average of health 
as a thousand people selected from any other trade or 
calling. Of course what doesnot kill at Glasgow ean- 
not be fatal at Manchester. If this writer’s object 
is to make the working classes dissatisfied with their 


condition, impatient and turbulent, and to increase 


the “proud man’s contumely ” in their regard, he 
may be said to have succeeded in some degree ; 
though certainly such an object should not seem to 
range well with his pastoral functions. 

We. must offer one more brief remark, because 
the point to which it relates appears to us a vile 
specimen of party malignity and bad taste. 

The greatest scoundrel taken up by our reverend 
author, in the course of his narrative, is one Jem 
Marshall, a debauched wretch, a smuggler, thief, and 
incendiary, who, at the end of the third volume, is 
hanged at the Old Bailey. At one stage of his 
adventures, Marshall, for the most nefariousof_pur- 
poses, thinks it expedient to pass himself off asa 
nobleman, and the name and title chosen by Mr 
Gleig on this occasion are those of Lord Palmerston ! 

If we had to describe some villainous impostor— 
say a mock parson, for example—we should hesitate 
a long time before we decided on calling him either 
Gleig or Philpot, or by the name of any other 
living well-known Tory churchman. 

As. we remember reading Mr Gleig's first work, 
‘The Subaltern,’' with extreme pleasure, we regret 
at being obliged to make these severe.remarks—but 
sua culpa. 
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EDUCATION OF THE PHOPLE. 


Instruction of the People in a Knowledge of Art. as 
applicable to Manufactures. No. IJ.—Having already 
made extracts from that part of the evidence given 
before the Committee on Arts and Manufactures, 
which relates to the actual state of art in this coun- 
try and in other countries, as manifested in their 
different manufaetures, we now proceed to notice the 
suggestions which were made as to the best means of. 
extending among the people, especially the manu- 
facturing classes, a knowledge of and a taste for art. 

The principal institution in Prussia for the pur- 
pose of instructing the manufacturing population is 
the “‘ Gewerbe Institute” at Berlin, where aknowledge 
of the fine arts may be acquired in connection with 
manufactures. There are smaller institutions. at 
Breslau, Koningsburgh, Dantzic, and Cologne; but 
they are merely schools of design. At Berlin, in the 
« Gewerbe Institute,” there is a collection of models 
representing the newest discoveries in Europe, and 
particularly in England. There is also a very com- 
plete collection of the finest ornaments and designs 
of the Greeks and Romans, and of the middle ages, 
in plaster of Paris; together with some of the most 
distinguished works of naked sculpture, especially of 
the pure Grecian scheol. The pupils who attend 
the institution are instructed in drawing, modelling, 
mathematics, and perspective. Each pupil chooses 
a particular department of manufacture, and is taught 
the manual operations connected with it. The 
instruction is gratuitous, the whole expenses 
connected with the institution at Berlin, as 
well as of the provincial institutions, being 
defrayed by the Government. Pupils from the 
provinces are admitted to the Central Institute on a 
recommendation from the“ Government President.’ 
They must be able to read and calculate, and have a 
knowledge of some manufacture previous to their 
admission. If a pupil does not shew much ability 
after having been for some time in the institution, he 
is sent home to his friends. The period during which 
the pupils.remain at Berlin is two or three years; 
and for the whole of this time they must pay for their 


own board and lodging. The average number of 
pupils is between 80 and 100, and none are re- 
ceived after the age of sixteen. Among the subjects 
taught are chemistry, natural history, and physiology, 
and certain branches of ex erimental philosophy ; 
and instruction is given in the processes of every 
manufacture with which art is in any way concerned, 
When a pupil has particularly distinguished himself 
in any branch of manufacture, he usually establishes 
himself in a part of the country where that class of 
manufactures is established, and meets with no diffi- 
culty in finding employment. No diploma of any: 
kind is granted to him, but he receives a certificate of 
attendance from the director, specifying the course of. 
practice which he has followed. The ability and in-. 
telligence of these artists have contributed greatly to. 
elevate the popular taste, as well as to improve. the 
different manufactures of the country. This is par-. 
ticularly visible in the cotton manufacture. The 
greater and better part of the patterns are not copies: 
from the French, but are original designs, The di-. 
rector of the “ Gewerbe Institute” has hada work 
printed at the expense of the Government, of copper-. 
plate engravings, containing the most beautiful 
models of antiquity and the middle ages. The spe- 
cial object of the Institute is to unite beauty and 
taste with practicability and durability ; and so to form: 
the imagination and taste of the pupils as artists, by 
studying and drawing after beautiful models, that; 
each may be enabled, with facility, e improye- 
ments in that branch which he ve follows. . 
It is one of the duties of the directors to collect from, 
different countries the most remarkable specimens: of. 
patterns that are produced. Models of machines 
are also collected with equal assiduity. The pupils. 
have access ‘to a library of general literature, which 
contains all works relating to the objects of the in- 
stitution. They have models of the various forms. 
of chairs, tables, tripods, and every other article or 
ornament connected with household furniture. Small 
models in bronze have been collected from eyery, 
quarter which represent all the most beautiful forms. 
of antiquity for household furniture and ornaments; 
and for their instruction in architectural design, the 
pupils are provided with models of the finest works. 
from the antique and the middle ages. Botanical spe- 
cimens can be procured from the Botanic Garden,. 
and lectures on anatomy are delivered at the Royal. 
Academy, which the pupils of the “ Gewerbe, Insti- 
tute” have the privilege of attending. It may be ob- 
served,..that drawing is taught in every one of ther 
national schools of Prussia, however: insignificant: 
By this means the eye is exercised at an early age, 
and the popular taste becomes, in consequence, more. 
elevated. 


The above facts are selected from the evidence of 
Dr G. F. Waagen, director of the Royal Gallery at: 
Berlin; but the following views are so important: 
that we give them verbatim from the report :— 


“ What is the best mode, in your opinion, of ap- 
plying arts to manufacture?—In former times the- 
artists were more workmen, and the workmen were; 
more artists, as in the time of Raphael, and itis very: 
desireable to restore this happy connexion. 


**How would you restore it?—By giving the people: 
an opportunity of seeing the most beautiful objects‘of’ 
art in the particular branches which they follow; by 
having collections of the most beautiful models of fur- 
niture, and of different objects of manufacture. It is» 
not enough, however, merely to form these collections ; 
there must also be instructors to teach the people om 
what principles those models have been formed ; fur- 
thermore, for the purpose of exercising the hand and 
the eye, it is useful that young people should draw and. 
model after those models, 

« What.is the best mode, in youropinion, of extend- 
ing taste and knowledge of the Fine Arts among the 
people generally ?—By the establishment of access- 
ible collections of the most remarkable monuments. 
of antiquity and of the middle ages. In the capital 
of the country there should be the chief collection, 
but it is very injurious when all is centralized and 
confined within the capital; it is also useful, as. is, 
partly the case in France, and itis intended to be so ip 
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Prussia, to establish subordinate collections in the 
f principal towns in the country. eS 

; ** According to what principles would you form those 
collections of art ?—The monuments of the best periods, 
1 both of ancient and modern art, which are too extensive 
and too costly to be possessed by private amateurs, 
should more especially be placed in a public collection, 
such, for example, asthe Elgin marbles and the Ezypt- 
ian remains in the British: Museum ; and such works of 
the best’ masters as both their size and their subject 
would prevent being received into private collections ; 
therefore, I think that a National Gallery, like that of 


England, should be formed of pictures ‘like the Sebas- 
F 
f 


tian del Piombo, the Parmegiano, the two Corregios 
bought} from Lord Londonderry, and the Bacchus and 
Ariadne’ of Titian. It is'niost important that a national 
céllection should exist from this point, and be extended 
as much as possible in the direction of the other mas- 
ters contemporary with Raphael, of whom there were 
many; forthe works of such masters haye a great in- 
fluence in forming the taste in the best manner, and in 
intculcating the best principles of the art; but in order 
to tiiderstand, and still better to appreciate the great 
masters, you must commence with those who imme- 
diately preceded them, and who taught them. 
~ You think that to produce other Raphaels, they 
must go through the same process as Raphael himself 
went through ?—Yes ; and itis highly interesting to 
compare his paintings with the paintings of his master, 
*to see his progress. | There should also be a few speci- 
mens of the othéhmasters, and after giving a history of 
-the early art, and tracing it through the masters in the 
time of Raphael, I would follow it down through its 
~ declension during the last three hundred years. _ 
«Will you state the manner in which you would ar- 
range the works of art?—To arrange a public collec- 
tion, it should be so formed as to combine taste with 
instruction; both are attained by an historical arrange- 
ment; such arrangement, by following the spirit of the 
times, and the genius of the artists, would produce an 
harmonious influence upon the mind of the spectator. 
The spectator, also, when he goes to the gallery, would 
see the historical development of the art. For example, 
T consider the arrangement in the British Museum of 
the Elgin Marbles, and the Egyptian remains and other 
collections, in separate rooms, as a good arrangement, 
which creates an uniformity of feeling with regard to 
the times at which they were produced. In respect to 
the superintendance of the gallery, I wish to make a 
distinction between that which is mere art, and that 


which is the literature of the art; there 
professor to explain the hi 
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one 

historical literatiire, and another 
to teach the practical application of the art; these 
collections can only propagate taste and art io a nation 
where every man can daily and hourly find free access 
to the collections of art. At Berlin we never exclude 
the public for the purpose of accommodating the artists. 
We pursue the same course which is pursued in the 
famous gallery at Dresden, where the public are con- 
stantly present when the artists are at work, and the 

» artists are completely accustomed to it. 

“What number of visitors have you in the Berlin 
Gallery in the course of the year?—We have about 
50,000 ; it is my opinion that the artis more advanced 
iby the public generally seeing paintings than by the 
artists copying particular pictures. We find that in 
‘Dresden, where there is more copying than in any 
other gallery, with good models before them, the art 
has very much declined; and we find that ‘the artists 
themselves are not so much improved by copying as by 
attentively) contemplating and studying the best mas- 

“ters. I feel.a great objection to making art so com- 
pletely imitative as that. artists should be employed in 
copying pictures ; and I think thatart would be more 
advanced if they were merely objects of general obser- 
~wation. . 
-**Do you think it desirable that those galleries 
Fe aes be open on Sunjay ?—I should think so, for a 
+; hours. Iam convinced that the days when .the. 
. © » Museum is closed, namely the Sundays and holidays, 
aire: the only oa when it accessible to the work- 
ing people. i addition to this, it is very important to 

Fey Hi catalogues with introductory remarks, giving 

a short history of the art, with remarks upon the objects 

exhibited, and a ¢ritical account of the principal mas-_ 

terf, so. that the spectator, when he enters, may not be 
quite ignorant of the subject. Independently . of the 
catalogues, I hang upon certain portions of the wall alitile 
P%per, containing the Laporte: in each division, with the 
name of the artist, and the subject of’each picture, and’ 
pala acra : n aber head of the sia 
ly those collections to r purposes, it is desi-: 
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the exercise of the fine arts in a count 7 
cally promoted ?—By practical institatlons for instruc- 
tion for that special object. —When we consider the 
various methods by which the arts have been tanght at 
different periods, we observe, from the 13th cevtury 
downwards, at which time the fine arts awoke into 
new life, to the middle of the 16th century, and in 
many countries to the middle even of the 17th, the 
artists were taught after the manner of artisans, ‘the 
very young, from the age of 10 to 12 years. . Tie 
artist entered into the workshop of the master artist, 
and made himself, while quite young, master of 
the technical part of the art; and as he was. per- 
mitted to behold works while under the han 

the master and his best scholars, he had a viv 
conception of the art, and he had an opportuni 
by seeing the practice, of turning {t to the best 

count in the different branches; as for instance, 
drawing, painting, modelling, and so forth. The 
master had an interest in the earlier attainment of 
knowledge in his scholar, as he expected assistance 


from him in his productions, and it was important to 


him to be able soon to entrust him with works of 
greater importance. When the scholar felt: him- 
self so much advanced that he could execute works 
of his own composition, he then quitted the work- 
shop of his master in order to work on his own 
account. Accordingly, to this simple mode of in- 
struction art is indebted for its greatest works, 
From such workshops as these, came forth masters 
such as Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, 
Titian, and Correggio. The great masters in the 
Netherlands’ schools—Rubens, Rembrandt, Cuyp, 
Ruysdael , Hebbinia, and so many others whose works 
every man of taste admires, were formed in the same 
way. The favourable relation in which the pupil stood 
to his master in theancient times, might be restored 
ina certain degree by these means, viz., that artists 
of distinguished reputation should be induced to 
open studivs. Most artists would be induced to do 
so if the Government provided them with the lo- 
cality and a moderate remuneration; besides this, 
every pupil would have to pay a moderate sum for 
the use of living models. How’ important such a 
system is for the formation of artists, may be seen ‘in 
the example of Prussia, There several artists have 
distinguished themselves, who in originality and 
ability have surpassed all who for a long time have 
been formed in the academy at Berlin,” 
. * te . . 

One of the witnesses (Mr Robert Bott,) was asked 
—What remedial measures he thought necessaty for 
putting the English manufacturer or an equal 
footing with the with respect to design and 
a knowledge of art? and his reply was :— By the 
establishment of schools of design on a popular plan, 
which shall be entirely separate and distinct in’ con- 
stitution and management from any of the academies 
of painting and Sediptass now existing in England; 
and in which it should be distinctly understood that 
the system of instruction to be pursued would.not 
be intended the pupils for the professions 
Spee te alntore, but merely to teach them 
the arts of designing and modelling with purity and 
taste, to be afterwards applied to any manufactures 
which they may themselves practise, or for the di- 
rection of the works of others. Such schools would 
operate in improving manufacturing artists, by ena- 
bling young men to acquire a sufficient tonpeies 
of the art of design, to qualify them for the double 
capacity of clerks and draughtsmen, or modellers in 
the counting-houses of manufacturers, who would. 
thereby be enabled frequently to vary and improve 
the designs of their manufactures without much 
cost. -I would observe here, that a parallel system 
obtains in the offices of architects and engineers, 
where young men are constantly employed in the 
capacity of clerks and draughtsmen. Having gone 
through a» certain “probationary study, they are 
admitted as articled clerks until they acquire a 
thorough. knowledge of their arty‘and after a certain 
time receive payment for their, services. It would 
also enable apprentices in certain trades to acquire 
a knowledge of design, by agreement in their inden- 
tures to attend so many times per weck at these 
schools, so that the study of the manipulation of 
their trades ‘and the art of design might go hand in 
hand and bring both to perfection. It would of 
course be indispensably necessary that every school 
should have connected with it a museum toassist the 
studies of the pupils; and there can be no doubt 
that it would be’of the greatest benefit to the manu- 
facturers of this country by improving the taste of 
minor artists and workmen. The expense of the 
formation of such museum would not be very great. 
Casts from the antique statues, busts, vases, candela- 
bra, gems, coins, and so on, would answer the pur- 
pose very well. - 

. Mr Foggo, the historical painter, pointed out in 
the course of his evidence, the effects of the encou- 
ragement given to art in France, where the oppor- 
tunities of study in the library and museums are far 
superior to anything in this country. ‘The svorks of 
Flaxman;. of Mr. Elope, and the lications on 
Etruscan yases of Sir William Haniilton, were shut 


up in’ private collections in England, and 
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factures on which it d : ; ha 
Mr John Martin, the eminent painter, after noti 
the superiority of French) dranghtsmen, and ibing it, 
to the more extensive opportunities of im m 
which they enjoy, said, in allusion to the utility of 
making museums also schools of arty that at the Bath 
Museum there were no professors, notwithstanding that 
everything requisite was on the spot, - Masters ar "3 . 
cessary- to give the proper direction to the pv of. 
the student; but one master should teac! fom 
and pepersne s another, scene i ical 

erspective an erspective; a third, ee 
fod nature in gevict The arts are useful to 
every branch of manufacture in the land ; there is 
hardly a branch one can name that is not useful, from 
the lowest to the highest slate of society. - 

The opinion of Mr Rennie being demand 

best means of affording the English manufa 
ability to compéte with those of France, that 
said :—“* I should say general instruction, which may: 
be comprehended under museums and schools of art.’ 
Every branch of art should be taught, particula 
botanical drawing. It would be very desirable ¢ 
there should be a central museum in London, and im — 
the provincial towns that. there should be branch — 
museums, where every species of casts’ and models, or, 
means by which designs might be Pac ale 


transmitted from London to the provinces, an 
versa. A central impulse should be given, without the” 
branches being too much. affected by that central in-’ 
fluence, so as to establish a cast of ‘I'm 
Mr Rennie stated that in London there is no 
lection of casts accessible to “an artist ;/ and though in 
the British Museum there are a number of very fine — 
marbles, there is no collection of casts from the finest. 
statues thronghout Etitope to which an artist can have 
access. The Royal Academy havea few, but the room’ 
in which they are placed is so small and badly lighted, 
that, except to their own students, it is generally inac-’ 
cessible ; there is no collection of casts from which an. 
artist could improve himself. : x: 


Mr. Skene’s plan: for the> improvement of artists 
connected with manufactures a stofa 
great central school, with subordinate in ns esta 


blished in suitable places throughout the country. The 
secondary schools should not be mere dra 
They should be provided with casts.and models, | 
lectures should be delivered to the pupils on anatomy, — 
chemistry, and optics, with reference to colours aut 
botany. se — pee with the bah 
department of each:school would be comparatively tri- 
thas. At a school established in Edinburgh where — 
forty pupils were (aught, the master received £150 @ 
year, and there was an officer who received £50. The 
more numerous the pupils are, the greate 
opportunities of improvement; as a 
what he sees his neighbours doing, a 


of the subject. cannot fail -greatly.to advance 
when the Government will take up. the ma 
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